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Preface 


This 61st volume of the Transactions of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers marks the end of the transition to the improved publication procedure 
adopted in August 1940. In accordance with the provisions of that procedure, this 
volume contains all approved technical-program papers and related discussions 
presented during the calendar year. Pages 1-312 and 763-892 comprise the papers 
published in the Transactions Sections of the monthly issues of .ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING, and pages 313-762 and 893-1076 comprise papers and discus- 
sions that appeared in advance in the June and December 1942 “‘Supplements to 
Electrical Engineering—Transactions Section,’’ respectively. 


The technical papers and discussions in this volume were presented at these 
AIEE conventions and District meetings: 


1. 1942 winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 26-30, 1942. 

2. North Eastern District meeting, Schenectady, N. Y., April 29—May 1, 1942. 
3. 1942 summer convention, Chicago, IIl., June 22-26, 1942. 
4 


. 1942 Pacific Coast convention, Vancouver, B. C., Canada, September 9-11, 
1942. 


In addition, this volume contains: 


1. “Bibliography on Circuit-Interrupting Devices, 1928-1940,” prepared under 
the sponsorship of the AIEE committee on protective devices. 


2. “Bibliography on Electrical Safety 1930-1941,” prepared by the AIEE com- 
mittee on safety. 


3. “Bibliography on Automatic Stations 1930-1941,” prepared by the AIEE 
committee on automatic stations. 


4. Report, “Simplified Calculation of Fault Currents,’’ prepared by a working 
group under the sponsorship of the AIEE committee on protective devices. 


5. 1942 annual report of the AIEE board of directors. 
6. A complete listing of AIEE officers and committees for 1942-43. 


Full correlation of all material in this volume has been accomplished by means of 
the multientry index beginning on page 1157. Reference to any of the several 
subject entries for a technical paper will lead directly to the paper and to any pub- 
lished discussion on that paper. 


Statements and opinions given in papers and discussions published in TRANSAC- 
TIONS are the expressions of contributors for which the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers assumes no responsibility. 
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Errata 


i Page 139, column 3, paragraph 1, line 1. “‘C” should 


read “B”. 


2. Page 315, Figure 4. There should be no ‘connection 
on the lower lead marked ‘“To Receiver.”’ 


3. Page 315, Figure 6. One interconnecting lead was 
omitted from the illustration; it is included in the revised 
figure below: 


TO RECEIVER 


4. Page 315, Figure 7. The word ‘‘Power’’ should read 
“Pointer.” 


5. Page 554, Figure 2. Curve 5 is for Helena and curve 
6 for Bismarck. 


6. Page 1026, column 1, paragraph 6, lines 14 and 15. 
The statement, “...the procedure described by Boehne 


and Linde...” should read “...the procedure described 
in a previous paper...” Added to the reference list 
should be: 


4. A New Principce or Casie DesiGn, William A. Del Mar. AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, volume 60, 1941, May section, pages 206-10. 


7. Page 1038, column 1, last paragraph, line 12. The 


word ‘“‘voltage’”’ should be deleted, . . 
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Field Tests and Performance of a High- 
Speed 138-Kv Ajir-Blast Circuit Breaker 


PHILIP SPORN 


FELLOW AIEE 


Synopsis: Since 1926 many significant 
field tests on high-voltage circuit breakers 
have been made on the American Gas and 
Electric Company’s central system, which 
have served as an important aid in high- 
voltage circuit breaker development. Such 
tests have also served as a means for study- 
ing and checking the behavior of this large 
power system under short-circuit conditions. 
A 188-kv air-blast breaker of novel de- 
sign has recently been given a series of field 
tests both for normal interrupting duty and 
for ultrahigh-speed reclosing service. Cir- 
cuit interrupting ability at least equal to 
that expected of any modern oil breaker of 
conventional design was obtained and, in 
addition, an unusual superspeed reclosing 
performance was obtained which points the 
way to a possible liberalization of existing 
derating factors for this kind of service. 
While still somewhat of an innovation in 
the high-voltage field, the air-blast circuit 
breaker undoubtedly has certain basic ad- 
vantages. It is believed that these tests are 
an important step forward in developing 
the possibilities of the air-blast breaker for 
high-voltage service and that they have 
brought the entire electric power industry 
closer to the possibility of benefit from an 
application of this interrupting principle. 


Description of Breaker 


T the 1941 winter convention there 

was presented before the AIRE, a 
paper! describing a new high-voltage air- 
blast circuit breaker, known as the con- 
served-pressure type. As built for 138 
ky, this breaker has two interrupting 
units of the axial or longitudinal blast 
type in series per pole. Each of these 
units, as shown in Figure 1, consists of an 
enclosing thick-walled tube of insulating 


Paper 42-9, recommended by the AIEE committee 
on protective devices for presentation at the AIBE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 
26-80, 1942. Manuscript submitted July 9, 1941; 
made available for printing November 3, 1941, 


Puivie Sporn is vice-president in charge of engineer- 
ing of the American Gas and Electric Service Cor- 
poration, New York, N. VY. H. E, Srrano is 
engineer of the switchgear department of General 
Electric Company in Philadelphia, Pa. 
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material, containing a stationary and a 
movable contact, an orifice into which the 
are is drawn, and a piston and cylinder 
for actuating the moving contact. This 
assembly is housed in a vertical porcelain 
shell for weather protection. Two such 
columns plus a disconnecting member 
comprise a pole unit of the 138-kv 
breaker. Each pole has a storage tank 
in which sufficient air for two complete 
close-open operations is stored at 350 
pounds per square inch. The three 
tanks are coupled together by a common 
header and connected to a central air 
compressor plant through a double-act- 
ing check valve. Each pole has its own 
electrically operated blast valve to con- 
trol the flow of air to the contacts. One 
pneumatic cylinder with electrically ac- 


PISTON 


AIR 


Figure 1. Cross section of interrupting unit 
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tuated control valves operates the three 
isolating switches through an enclosed 
system of push-pull rods between phase 
units, 

The interrupting action of this breaker 
is unique in that the are is drawn into a 
space deliberately maintained at high 
pressure, instead of into the free air as 
has been common for other types of air 
breakers. This back pressure, which is 
maintained by regulating the size of the 
vent from the arcing chamber, provides a 
medium having a dielectric strength 
several times that of air at atmospheric 
pressure in which the interrupting con- 
tacts are separated. 

Referring to Figure 2, the action of the 


breaker in interrupting a circuit is as 


follows: 


1. The protective relay energizes the coils 
of the three blast valves, causing them to 
open, admitting air to the passage leading 
to the interrupting units. 


2. Contacts are separated by action of the 
pistons in each unit, 


3. The are is drawn into the insulating 
orifice through which air is passing, where it 
is extinguished; the moving contact con- 
tinues on into the area of high pressure and 
high dielectric strength which prevents the 
are from restriking. 


4. A definite time after the blast valves 
have been energized (they are interlocked 
pneumatically to require action of all three 
valves) air is admitted to the disconnect 
actuating cylinder 


5. After the disconnect has started to open, 


Figure 2. Single-pole unit of 138-kv breaker 
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blast air is cut off, allowing the interrupting 
contacts to return to the normal closed posi- 
tion after the isolating switch has opened. 


The closing action is performed en- 
tirely by the isolating switch, its action 
being fast and controlled by a positive 
driving force, so that it is capable of 
closing repeatedly against currents as 
high as 6,000 to 10,000 rms amperes at 
132 kv without harmful effects. 


Background of Field-Test 
Experience 


Inasmuch as the facilities of the Ameri- 
can Gas and Electric Company’s sys- 
tems, and especially its central system 
have been lent for the making of inter- 
tupting tests on several previous occa- 
sions and at the cost of certain extra 
operating expense and some disturbances 
to service, it is pertinent at this time, be- 
fore describing the present series of tests, 
to review briefly what this background 
of testing has produced in the way of re- 
sults and benefits. 

While the earliest tests on 138-kv 
breakers, made in 1926 and 1927? pro- 
duced some real benefits in proving and 
strengthening the interrupting devices of 
that time, it remained for later tests, 
first made in 1930 and later in 1937 and 
1938, to bring about important develop- 
ments in speed. The 1930* tests brought 
to completion the successful development 
of the 8-cycle breaker, which since has 
become standard, replacing the 15- to 
18-cycle breaker in use up to that time. 
This improvement in speed was particu- 
larly valuable at that time as it per- 
mitted taking full advantage of improved 
high-speed relaying, such as the carrier 
systems, and in materially reducing the 
clearing time of faulted transmission 
circuits. These developments in turn 
made possible the first attempts at ultra- 
high-speed reclosing’ which has since be- 
come a most important tool in the art of 
transmission. In addition, these tests, 
made at the full 1,500-megavolt ampere 
rating of the breaker, disclosed certain 
weaknesses in design or construction 
which were thereupon remedied result- 
ing in gteatly increased reliability of 
breakers in service. 

A series of tests, begun in 1937 and 
completed in 1938° resulted in the success- 
ful development of a still faster breaker, 
the 5-cycle multibreak interrupter, which 
has since formed the basis for most of the 
ultrahigh-speed reclosing installations on 
this system. The extra speed of this in- 
terrupter over the standard §8-cycle 
breaker has made possible the overall re- 
closing cycle, including the time from 
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initial short circuit to final reestablish- 
ment of the circuit, of 18 to 20 cycles.® 
This has been accomplished both by the 
installation of new breakers, as well as by 
rebuilding existing breakers with the 
new interrupters. 

The 1937-38 tests were further note- 
worthy in that satisfactory performance 
was obtained at a duty of 2,000 megavolt 
amperes, or 33 per cent above the design 
rating of the breaker. This result has 
been of real economic value in more ways 
than one. First, it has formed the basis 
for a saving in physical size, and conse- 
quently in the cost of large 138-kv cir- 
cuit breakers. Where the 2,500-mega- 
volt ampere breaker was formerly made 
with a 72-inch tank, with the new inter- 
rupter it is now made with a 66-inch tank. 
Second, it has made possible a rebuilding 
of a considerable number of existing 66- 
kv breakers at Windsor for an increased 
rating well above that for which they 
were originally designed and at a very 
substantial saving below the cost of buy- 
ing new breakers. In this instance, 
where the normal modernization could 
offer a rating of not more than 500 mega- 
volt amperes, according to existing stand- 
ards, a single breaker was rebuilt and 
successfully withstood a test in the field 
considerably above this value, and fully 
adequate for the requirements on these 
breakers. It is fairly safe to say that 
without the background of experience 
gathered in these tests, as well as in the 
1930 tests at Philo, the rebuilding and 
testing of the Windsor breakers for an 
interrupting duty so much above the 
maximum previously considered avail- 
able would never have been initiated. 


While all of this background of ex- 
perience in field testing has proved that 
the benefits received fully justify the 
cost, nevertheless, the undertaking of a 
further series of tests, particularly at 
this time of increased load requirements, 
was a matter for serious consideration. 
For several reasons, however, these tests 
were believed to be of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify the actual cost and the 
inconveniences involved. The develop- 
ment of an outdoor, oilless, high-voltage 
circuit breaker, which to some may ap- 
pear to be of only academic interest at 
the present time, may emerge as a timely, 
significant, and much needed undertak- 
ing. It is not at all inconceivable that 
restrictions of one form or another may 
be encountered in the use of oil for future 
breakers. This leads pertinently to a 
discussion of some of the advantages and 
disadvantages of oil as used in conven- 
tional oil circuit breakers. 


It cannot be denied that oil has proven 
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to be an excellent medium for circuit 
breakers, and that it has helped to bring 
them to the present high state of de- 
velopment. Some of the advantages of 
oil may be listed as follows: 


1. Oil possesses high insulating value, or 
high dielectric strength and uniformity. 


2. Oil is a good are quenching or cooling 
medium, particularly effective when prop- 
erly controlled or directed. 


38. Behind the use of oil in circuit breakers 
exists a background of decades of experience 
and development, culminating in the present 
successful types of modern breakers. 


The disadvantages of oil as a medium 
for breakers are likewise quite real, and 
in the course of time, by comparison with 
air, may appear even greater. Some of 
these drawbacks are as follows: 


1. Oil, being inflammable, constitutes a pos- 
sible fire hazard. For outdoor breakers, 
however, this hazard is not regarded as very 
serious, and experience so far has borne this 
out. 


2. The use of oil presents a maintenance 
problem of sizable proportions. The prob- 
lem consists briefly of the following: 


(a). The conditioning of the oil itself, in- 
cluding filtering and drying out, and the 
equipment required for that purpose. 


(b). The handling of oil, both for condi- 
tioning and for maintenance of the circuit 
breaker, and the pumping, piping, and stor- 
age facilities required. 


(c). The longer time and increased cost for 


breaker maintenance resulting from above 
oil-handling problems and requirements. 


Viewing the comparison from the 
standpoint of possible future war condi- 
tions, oil circuit breakers may present 
other serious disadvantages. Also, the 
normal fire hazard from oil circuit break- 
ers may be substantially increased by 
greater duties accompanying the more 
rapid growth of systems, and possibly by 
the necessity for larger physical concen- 
trations or greater crowding of oil circuit 
breakers. 


Object of Tests 


While the principal burden of carrying 
out circuit-breaker development work 
must of necessity fall on factory high- 
power testing facilities, nevertheless it is 
a fact that the best and most satisfying 
proof of performance of a high-capacity 
interrupting device comes from tests 
made on a system large enough to supply 
at least full rated interrupting current 
under actual operating conditions. 

The value of high-speed reclosing of 
high-voltage circuit breakers is becoming 
more widely recognized and the demand is 
increasing for circuit breakers capable of 
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Table I. 
RMS Current 
(Amperes) 
Test 
No. Operation Closing Opening 


Three-Phase 138-Kv Interrupting Tests 


Megavolt- Breaker 
Amperes Arc Length Operating 
at Time 
138 Kv (Cycles) (nches) (Cycles) 


* Indicates 15-second duty cycle. 


performing this duty. In order to find 
wide application, therefore, any new 
type of circuit breaker must be capable 
of clearing a fault promptly, reclosing 
preferably in less than 20 cycles, and then 
clearing again in the event the fault on 
the line still persists. 

The circuit breaker field test program, 
therefore, consisted of two parts: 


1. Interrupting tests. 
2. Reclosing tests. 


The test breaker was rated 138 kv, 
1,500 megavolt amperes, 8 cycles with a 
reclosing time of 20 cycles. All tests 
were made at approximately 138 kv. 

As in the case of both the 1930 tests, 
and the 1937-1938 tests, these tests were 
conducted at the Philo plant on the sys- 
tem of The Ohio Power Company. The 
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system setup was substantially the same 
as that shown in Figure 4 of the reference 
paper describing the 1937-1938 tests,§ 
and for that reason will not be repeated 
here. As in the case of previous tests, 
the system connections in so far as pos- 
sible were so arranged that service areas 
near the Philo plant would not be directly 
connected to the short-circuited bus, ex- 
cept on the final, full-capacity shots. 
Service disturbances were thereby kept 
to a minimum. A view of the breaker 
setup for test is shown in Figure 3. 


Results of Tests—Breaker 


The results of the first series are shown 
in Table I. Except for the first prelimi- 
nary test, they were all three phase-to- 
ground tests, the tabulated values of cur- 


Figure 3 (left). 
Figure 4 (below). 


BREAKER OPERATING TIME - CYCLES 
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rent and operating time being maximums 
of the three phases. All tests were made 
as originally scheduled in a total elapsed 
time of eight hours, during which there 
was no inspection of the breaker. Tests 
10-11 and 16-17 were made on the stand- 
ard duty cycle with a 15-second interval. 
During none of the tests was there any 
visible fire from vents of the interrupting 
units. On the closing-opening tests there 
was a moderate flash from the discon- 
necting switch contacts, but after ten 
such operations, of which seven were 
practically at or above full rating, the 
blades showed only moderate burning, 
and so located as not to interfere in any 
way with their current carrying ability 
or other normal function. 

Following this series of seventeen tests, 
an inspection of the contacts and inter- 
rupting, chambers showed them to be in 
such condition that they were all put 
back in for the reclosing tests without 
dressing up or replacement of any parts. 

During this first group of tests covering 
a range of duty from 10 per cent to 125 
per cent of the interrupting rating of the 
breaker, the operating time, measured 
from energizing the trip coil till the are 
was interrupted ranged from 4.6 to 6.3 
cycles, including a dead time (to contact 
separation) of approximately 4 cycles. 

It has been shown that in service the 
minimum reclosing time, without in- 
creasing the probability of restrike, is a 
function of the duration of the original 
fault, hence of breaker operating time as 
well as relay time. This gives added 
impetus to the desire for a fast clearing 
breaker. Prior to the reclosing tests, it 
was found possible to make a substantial 


Test setup of 138-kv breaker at the Philo plant 


Diagram of breaker performance for both interrupt- 


ing and reclosing tests 


X-INTERRUPTING TESTS 
O-RECLOSING _TESTS-FIRST OPERATION 
@-—RECLOSING TESTS-SECOND OPERATION 29-4 
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reduction in the breaker dead time by 
some simple changes and adjustments, 
thereby reducing the maximum breaker 
time to approximately five cycles. 

The results of the reclosing tests are 
shown in Table II. During tests 18 to 
22 inclusive, difficulties with the tem- 
porary control system prevented obtain- 
ing complete operation, but did give 
some interrupting operations showing the 
effect of the improvement in contact 
parting time. These control difficulties 
were remedied, and tests 23 to 25 were 
completed. In the first operation in 
each of these tests marked “‘a’’ in the 
Table, the fault was initiated by a backup 
breaker and cleared by the test-breaker 
interrupting units. The reclosing con- 
trol was so arranged that instead of the 
normal sequence of opening the isolating 
switch next, the blast valve was promptly 
deenergized, thus cutting off the inter- 
rupting air, and allowing the arcing con- 
tacts to reclose. This reestablished the 
fault, causing operation of the protective 
relays again, opening the blast valves a 
second time, this time followed by the 
conventional operation of the isolating 
switch. After final adjustments, the 
reclosing time (defined as that measured 
from energizing the trip coil until the 
breaker arcing tips-contact on reclosing) 
ranged from 17.7 to 20 cycles. Test 23 
represented interruption of light current 
followed by reclosure on what corre- 
sponds practically to normal load current, 
whereas test 25 demonstrated that the 
breaker could interrupt a current ap- 
preciably beyond its rating, reclose into 
that fault in less than 20 cycles, and 
interrupt again with the same operating 
time for the second operation as for the 
first. 

Following these reclosing tests, the 
contacts, which had been subjected to a 
total of 25 operations, were somewhat 
rounded off, but had not suffered any 
measurable loss of length. The throats 
had been enlarged in diameter '/,¢ inch. 
As in the previous inspection, all parts 
were suitable for further operation with- 
out replacement. 


The chart shown in Figure 4 gives a 
complete record of all tests showing the 
operating time of each individual pole 
unit against current interrupted. Both 
“the first and second operations on the 
reclosing tests were included in order to 
determine if there was any significant 
difference in time between them. The 
effect of the change in dead time between 
the interrupting and the reclosing test is 
clearly shown since the overall breaker 
time for the reclosing tests ranged from 
8.8 to 5.2 cycles compared with a maxi- 
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mum of 6.3 for the previous 17 interrupt- 
ing tests, 

Figure 5 is an oscillogram from closing- 
opening test 15, interrupting 1,800 mega- 
volt amperes; this may be considered typi- 
cal of the performance on the first series. 
Figure 6 shows the results of test 25 in 
the reclosing series, interrupting 1,770 
megavolt amperes, reclosing in 17.7 
cycles and then interrupting 1,870 mega- 
volt amperes, 


Results of Tests—System 


By comparison of the results obtained 
on these tests, as shown in Tables I and 
II, with the results obtained on the 1937— 
1938 tests,® it will be seen that the total 
operating time of the air-blast breaker, 
particularly in the series of straight in- 
terrupting tests, was somewhat longer 
than the corresponding breaker time of 
the multiple-break breaker in 1988. 
For example, on the heavier shots on the 
oil circuit breaker, breaker time was on 
the order of 4 cycles, while the duration 
of short circuit, including relay time, was 
approximately 5 to 5'/, cycles. In the 
air blast tests, the actual 
breaker time for the heavy shots varied 
between 5 and 6.2 cycles; after adding 
relay time of approximately 1 cycle, this 
represented a maximum duration of more 
than 7 cycles. 

As a result of the longer duration of 
short circuit on these tests, it was to be 
expected that the disturbing effects on 
the system would be somewhat greater 
than those experienced in 1937 and 1938. 
That this was actually the case was evi- 
denced by a number of reports from 
nearby areas which would be most affected 
by the final tests involving a complete 
system short circuit. These reports were 
concerned almost entirely with the shut- 
ting down of motors having instantaneous 


however, 


Table II. 
RMS Current Megavolt- 
(Amperes) Amperes 
Test _ at 
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undervoltage protection, Certain clay 
products plants, glass plants and other 
industrial plants were affected in this 
manner, 

For the reclosing tests, which were be- 
gun on June 8 and completed on June 22, 
the operation of the breaker, as well as 
the tripping relays themselves, was some- 
what speeded up so that the duration of 
short circuit was more or less comparable 
to that obtained in the 1937-1988 tests. 
For this reason, system disturbances 
were expected to be materially reduced 
and, in fact, were intended to be practi- 
cally eliminated by stopping the tests 
short of the full system capacity and 
keeping the nearby connected areas en- 
tirely isolated from direct connection to 
the short-circuited bus. This plan, how- 
ever, was frustrated by a most unusual 
mechanical failure in the operating ar- 
rangements of a three-pole disconnecting 
switch which inadvertently left the main 
and reserve busses tied together, thereby 
subjecting the test breaker and the sys- 
tem to a full short circuit. Since the 
mechanical failure in the control of this 
disconnecting switch occurred beyond 
the motor-operated control mechanism, 
both the switchboard control light indica- 
tion and the motor-mechanism check in- 
dication showed the switch to be open, 
whereas the blades of the switch were 
actually closed and making contact, al- 
though not completely driven home. 
While the test as planned would have 
subjected the breaker to an ultrahigh- 
speed reclosing duty at approximately 
its full rating of 1,500 megavolt amperes, 
this incident resulted in giving the breaker 
a reclosing shot at nearly 2,000 megavolt 
amperes instead.. 

As is to be expected, the voltage dis- 
turbance on the 138-kv system, at the 
time of short circuit at Philo, tapers off 
as points more and more remote from 


: Breaker 
Arc Length Operating Reclosing 
Time Time 
(Cycles) (Inches) (Cycles) (Cycles) 
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* Test breaker did not trip. 
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** Test breaker did not reclose. 
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Philo are considered. This was seen 
from the records taken on the perma- 
nently installed automatic oscillographs 
at Lima, Howard, and Torrey substa- 
tions. An indication of the relative 
severity of voltage dips was also obtained 
from recording voltmeter charts taken 
at various locations, although the ac- 
curacy of these comparisons is question- 
able because of the variable damping 
characteristics of the different instru- 
ments. 


Discussion of Results 


As compared with the time which has 
been spent in developing oil circuit 
breakers to their present state of satis- 
factory performance, it is remarkable 
that in such a comparatively brief time 
an entirely new principle of are interrup- 
tion has been developed and incorpo- 
rated in a successful breaker which gives 
substantially five-cycle performance on 
its first real system test. In other words, 
while it took thirty years to get the 
present five-cycle oil circuit breaker, 
this has been practically realized with 
air blast in some two years of develop- 
ment work. 

This comparison may appear even 
more striking when it is pointed out that 
in all previous field tests on oil circuit 
breakers on this system, it has never 
been possible to complete an initial 
series of tests on a new design without 
disclosing some difficulty in the breaker 
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Figure 5. Oscillogram from test 17 


Open-close-open operation 
1,860,000 kva 


interrupting 


itself, not of basic importance, it is true, 
but still sufficient to prevent the comple- 
tion of the tests until such difficulties 
were remedied. These tests on the air- 
blast breaker were, therefore, the first 
series of tests which was ever under- 
taken on the American Gas and Electric 
Company systems in which the breaker 
in its original condition successfully com- 
pleted an entire scheduled series without 
any adjustments, difficulties, or inspec- 
tions throughout. It is true that on the 
reclosing tests it was not possible to com- 
plete the program as first planned, but 
this was due entirely to external relay 
characteristics which had nothing to do 
with the breaker itself. With proper 
adjustments in the relay setup, tests were 
carried through without incident. This 
is believed in itself to be an unusual per- 
formance in the light of past experience 
with oil circuit breakers and in view of 
the radically new design of circuit breaker 
being tested. 


Conclusions 


1. The high-voltage air-blast breaker 
tested has demonstrated an interrupting 


Figure 6. Oscillogram from test 25 
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performance at least the equivalent of 
that expected from any modern oil 
breaker of conventional design. It may 
reasonably be expected that present ideas 
entering into mechanical design and 
construction will undergo changes during 
the next few years, but a successful inter- 
rupting principle has again been estab- 
lished beyond doubt. 

2. With the extension of ultrarapid 
reclosing applications on the American 
Gas and Electric Company systems, the 
adaptability of any high speed breaker to 
reclosing is obviously an indispensable 
qualification. The present  air-blast 
breaker has this inherent adaptability, as 
demonstrated by tests at reclosing speeds 
at least equal to, and at short-circuit 
duty far beyond, any similar tests ever 
made on oil breakers. Based on pre- 
vailing standards, the interrupting rat- 
ings of 138-ky oil breakers are subject to 
a reduction of 15 to 25 per cent when ap- 
plied on 20-cycle reclosing service. Al- 
though it may be too early to form definite 
conclusions, even a conservative inter- 
pretation of these test results points the 
way to a probable downward revision of 
such derating factors as applied to air- 
blast breakers in the future. 

3. The current-transformer problem 
is decidedly more complex for the air- 
blast breaker than for the conventional 
oil circuit breaker since the relatively 
simple and economical procedure of ap- 
plying bushing current transformers to 
oil circuit breakers cannot be carried out 
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in the case of the air-blast breaker. It 
would be highly desirable, therefore, in 
the interests of the future development of 
this type of circuit breaker, if a more 
economical solution of this problem than 
the separate current transformer could 
be found. 

4. The success of this development on 
138 kv points encouragingly to the pros- 
pect of developments at higher voltages, 
such as 230 kv, or even higher. The 
economic picture here might be even 
more favorable to the air-blast breaker, 
considering the physical dimensions and 
large quantities of oil required in the 
conventional breakers for such voltages. 

5. As regards the possible difficulties 
in what may be considered an experi- 
mental period in the use of air and the 
equipment required for handling the air, 
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there is no doubt that practical experi- 
ence is needed. The only way to get 
this, of course, is through trial installa- 
tions. This will be done with this 
breaker and, it is hoped, with others, with 
the view of acquiring the necessary field 
experience to handle air successfully. 

Fortunately, the existence of reliable 
oil circuit breakers makes it possible to 
carry out such a program at least in the 
moderately high-voltage class like 138 kv, 
systematically and without delay, but 
unhurriedly. 
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The Acceleration-Oscillogram Method 


of Motor- Torque Measurement 


C. R. ATKINSON 
ASSOCIATE AIEE 
\\ 

Synopsis: The need for an improved 
method of measuring starting torque of 
large induction starting synchronous motors 
as compared to the power input and dyna- 
mometer methods, has led to the use of the 
acceleration oscillogram. A low ripple, 
permanent magnet type d-c generator is 
driven by the motor, and traces a time-speed 
oscillogram, from which acceleration, and 
the torque producing it, may be calculated. 
Comparative torque tests, at full and re- 
‘duced voltage, made by this and the other 
methods on the dynamometer coupled 
motor, showed the definite advantage of 
the acceleration tests in combined conven- 
ience andaccuracy. Interesting facts about 
synchronous motor starting torques, not 
accurately shown by previous tests, have 
been brought to light. The acceleration or 
deceleration oscillogram is also applied to 
the measurement of torques or losses of 
very small high-speed motors by using other 
methods of rotation indication, involving 

no loading of the motor. 


HERE has been need in our motor 

testing departments for a simpler and 
more accurate means of obtaining speed- 
torque curves of various types of motors. 
Particularly this need has been felt in the 
‘a-c synchronous motor section, building 
synchronous motors (induction starting) 
of from approximately 25 to 1,000 horse- 
power rating. 

Two methods have been used, one 
based on measurement of power input, 
and the other on the dynamometer. The 
first is rather inaccurate because several 
variable factors can be accounted for only 
in an arbitrary manner, and the second in- 
volves a rather elaborate test setup, in- 

cluding a dynamometer of sufficient 
torque to load the motor at all speeds. 

The method we will describe gives re- 
sults of accuracy comparable to the dyna- 
mometer test. It is taken at full voltage 
with no corrections, and requires only a 
simple test setup. It is based on the 
simple principle that the torque developed 
in a motor while accelerating from stand- 
still to full speed is absorbed by friction 
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and windage and acceleration of the rotat- 
ing parts. If only useful output torque is 
to be determined, friction and windage are 
not considered, and the required results 
are obtained from acceleration figures 
only. 


The Tachometer Generator 


Speed-acceleration data may be ob- 
tained graphically from a time-speed 
curve, or directly from the proper electric 
circuit. The first requirement in produc- 
ing an accurate time-speed curve is a 
tachometer generator which produces a 
d-c voltage, free from commutator and 
rotational ripple, exactly proportional at 
all times to the rotational speed of the 
motor, Any ripple in the voltage becomes 
confused with pulsations from actual 
speed surges in the starting motor, and 
makes the resulting curve difficult to 
analyze. 

The use of a satisfactory d-c generator 
has largely made possible the accurate re- 
sults we have obtained. The generator is 
a permanent magnet field type, specially 
built with a large number of commutator 
segments for minimum commutator ripple 
and the best possible armature construc- 
tion for low rotational ripple. With a 
100-microfarad filter condenser, no ripple 
is visible in the oscillographic trace of the 
output voltage. The coupling used to 
connect the generator to the motor must 
be rigid in torsion, and must not exert any 
axial or radial force on the generator shaft 
extension. Any deflection of the genera- 
tor shaft introduces rotational ripple. The 
coupling being used is of the common 
leather ring type, with provision for 
mounting the motor half by three tapped 
holes and cap screws on the truly faced 
end of the motor shaft. Best results were 
obtained by not clamping the generator 
too rigidly in position, thus allowing any 
slight radial deflection to be absorbed by 
the whole unit, rather than the shaft alone. 

The oscillogram method of torque test 
is especially convenient for the synchro- 
nous motor, for other starting data may be 
obtained on the film. Line current and 
field discharge current are recorded on the 
film as well as the speed indicating voltage 
from the generator. 
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Torque Calculations 
From Oscillograms 


Calculations from the time-speed oscil- 
logram begin with speed and time calibra- 
tions, in terms of revolutions per second 
per millimeter and seconds per millimeter. 
The quotient of these two is a constant 
which may be multiplied by the tangent 
of the measured slope angle of the speed 
curve at any point to determine the ac- 
celeration. The moment of inertia of the 
motor and tachometer generator (unless 
negligible compared to the motor), and 
normal full load torque may also be in- 
cluded, to give a constant to be multiplied 
by the slope to give direct values of per- 
centage of full load torque, the term com- 
monly used by motor engineers. (See ap- 
pendix A.) The speed curve is divided 
into a convenient number of equal sec- 
tions along the time axis, and the slope 
and amplitude measured at each section. 
The results are data for a complete speed- 
torque curve, percent synchronous speed 
versus per cent full load torque. 


Comparative Tests 


Asmalleducationaltwo-unitdynamome- 
ter set was chosen for its convenience 
in illustrating this method of torque test 
and comparing the results with those of 
other methods. Both units were the same 
electrically, rated 71/. horsepower as 
motors; but one (normally the motor) 
had a phase-shifting stator mounting, and 
the other was cradled as a dynamometer. 

The input and dynamometer test read- 
ings were taken simultaneously over the 
speed range at reduced voltage (appendix 
B). Starting oscillograms were taken at 
full and reduced voltage, with the motor 
coupled and uncoupled to the dyna- 
mometer unit. Deceleration oscillograms,. 
coupled and uncoupled, gave data on fric- 
tion and windage torque at all speeds. 

Figures 1 and 2 show starts at full volt- 
age with the dynamometer coupled, from 
a standstill (1), and with the rotor coast- 
ing slowly in reverse rotation before the 
start (2). The method of Figure 2 per- 
mits the transient effect of power applica- 
tion to pass before zero speed is reached. 
The first, however, gives a better indica- 
tion of available breakaway torque. This 
transient starting torque in induction 
motors has been discussed by Wahl and 
Kilgore.t Figure 3 shows a full voltage 
start of the motor unit alone, without the 
added inertia of the dynamometer unit. 
It can be seen that for accuracy in analy- 
sis, when average torque readings are re- 
quired, the slower start, as obtained with 
added inertia, is desirable. A reduced 
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voltage start, for direct comparison 
against reduced voltage data from the 
other methods, is recorded on Figure 4. 
The tendency of the machine to hunt is 
shown on the starting curves by the speed 
pulsations above and below synchronous 
speed, which did not die out until after the 
end of the oscillogram. 

The speed-torque curve obtained from 
Figure 4 is plotted on Figure 6, with 
points added from input and dynamome- 
ter tests, all at 140 volts on the 220 volt 
connection. Agreement is fairly good be- 
tween acceleration and dynamometer 
tests but the input method does not show 
the half-speed dip in torque which is un- 
questionably present. Figure 7 is for full 
voltage starting with acceleration torque 
data from Figure 2 and added points from 
input and dynamometer tests, with re- 
checks at some speeds, corrected for 220 
volts. Again the dynamometer tests are 
in best agreement, with input tests not 
showing the half-speed dip (appendix C). 
Acceleration oscillograms show friction 
and windage torque (both units) of 4.1 
per cent at 600 rpm and 5.8 per cent at 
1,200 rpm. These values should be added 
to the acceleration torque values for exact 
comparison with input test values. 


Variations of the Method 


Acceleration may be shown directly on 
the film by passing the charging current to 
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Figure 5. Starting oscillogram 
with direct acceleration indica- 
tion (coasting backward before 
start) 
A—Zero speed B—Acceleration 
a condenser (from the d-c tachometer gen- 
erator) throughan oscillograph galvanome- 
ter. It can be shown (appendix D) that: 
Acceleration 


dre dN, eed 
d# CKq Kg dt 
where 


I=capacitor charging current 
C=capacitance of capacitor 
R= total circuit resistance 
Kg=volts per revolution per second of 
generator 


The term J/(CKg) is dependent only on 
current magnitude and is obtained di- 
rectly from galvanometer deflection on 
the film. Correction for the other term 
would be tedious so it must be kept small 
by low circuit resistance and low current. 
The obvious requirement then is a high 
sensitivity, low resistance galvanometer 
element. 

Figure 5 shows acceleration by this di- 
rect method. Unfortunately, the accelera- 
tion deflection was not set high enough 
for accurate reading on smooth accelera- 
tion, but shows clearly its value in re- 
cording torque pulsations such as those in 


Figure 1. Full-volt- 

age starting with 

dynamometer 

coupled (from stand- 
still) 


Figure 2. Full-volt- 

age starting with 

dynamometer 

coupled (coasting 

backward before 
start) 


Figure 3. Full-volt- 

age starting without 

dynamometer 

coupled (coasting 

backward before 
start) 


Figure 4. Reduced- 

voltage starting with 

dynamometer 

coupled (coasting 

backward before 
start) 
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D—60-cycle timing wave 


the synchronous motor approaching syn- 
chronous speed. We have found slope 
measurement of a speed curve more gener- 
ally useful, because of simplicity of taking 
the oscillogram, ease of calibration, and 
the need for average rather than instan- 
taneous torque values. 

A speed-torque curve may be traced di- 
rectly on the screen of a cathode-ray 
oscilloscope during the starting of a motor 
by applying the tachometer generator 
voltage to one pair of plates, and passing 
the capacitator charging current through 
deflecting coils (or a shunt and d-c ampli- 
fier) to produce torque deflection in quad- 
rature with the speed deflection. This has 
been done experimentally with good re- 
sults but has not yet been applied to pro- 
duction torque testing. 

The general principle of speed oscillo- 
grams for determination of starting, and 
friction and windage torque has been ap- 
plied to a number of applications where 
the tachometer generator could not be 
used, and speed indication is obtained on 
the film by other means. Some tests in- 
volve high speeds (up to 20,000 rpm) and 
many do not permit any loading effect by 
the indicating device. Three methods 
have been used successfully : 

1. Small magnets on the motor shaft gener- 
ate a voltage in a stationary coil, which is 
amplified and applied to an oscillograph 
galvanometer. 

2. A mirror on the motor shaft reflects a 
light directly on the oscillograph film, while 
a galvanometer traces a timing wave. 

8. A mirror or shutter mechanism on the 
motor shaft controls light on a photocell, 
and the resulting impulses are amplified and 
applied to an oscillograph element. 


In all of the cases, speed is calculated at 
any point by counting revolutions per unit 
time, or measuring time elapsed per revo- 
lution. 


Conclusions 


1. Neither the power input nor dynamome- 
ter torque tests are entirely satisfactory 
in the analysis of synchronous (or induction) 
motor starting characteristics. 

2. The acceleration oscillogram torque test 
is simpler to set up and run, is taken at full 
voltage with no corrections, gives consistent, 
accurate results through the whole speed 
range, and may be used to determine tran- 
sient as well as average torque. is 

8. Variations in the method allow it to be 
applied to many types and sizes of motors, 
for determining losses as well as starting 
torques. 
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Appendix A. Derivation of Ac- 
celeration Formula 


Consider a point on the time-speed curve, 
H millimeters on the horizontal time scale 
and V millimeters on the vertical speed 
scale. 


t= time in seconds 

vy =revolutions 
(ta time calibration, seconds per milli- 
\ meter 

k,=speed calibration, revolutions per 

second per millimeter 
6=slope angle of curve 

WR?=moment of inertia of rotor, pound- 


feet? 
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Figure 6. Reduced-voltage (64 per cent) 
starting torque by various methods 


G=acceleration of gravity, feet per second 
per second 
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Appendix B. Input and Dyna- 
mometer Test Methods 


For the input method readings the cradled 
unit with the dynamometer attachment was 
connected synchronously to a _ variable 
frequency source of sufficient capacity to 
afford practically infinite bus to the test 
machine. The motor then was coupled to 
the dynamometer and connected electrically 
to a variable-voltage 60-cycle source for 
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Figure 7. Full-voltage starting torque by 


various methods 


short periods during which time the input 
and torque readings were made. This setup 
should have provided an ideal arrangement 
for taking torque tests by either input or 
dynamometer method, but practically it left 
much to be desired. Briefly, the range 
of frequency control was limited, frequency 
or speed control at very low speeds (in- 
cluding standstill) was not available, and the 
torque reading on the dynamometer scale 
varied throughout a reading period, due 
perhaps to change in the torque character- 
istics of the armature and amortisseur wind- 
ings from heating. 


Appendix C. Peculiar Motor 


_ Characteristics Shown 


The agreement in the lower speed portion 
of Figure 7 was not good, particularly near 
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! 
half speed, but this was pretty much to be 
expected. In fact, queer antics of syn- 
chronous motors at and near half speed often 
have been hard to explain in the light of 
heretofore obtainable tests. In some cases 
one was inclined to doubt the accuracy of 
the test readings, in others, the inherent ac- 
curacy of the method. We anticipate there- 
fore that this new method of recording 
torque directly and instantaneously will 
confirm some previous observations that 
one hardly dared to believe. 

For instance, some motors have shown a 
tendency to lock or synchronize at half 
speed (in fact a great many show a slight 
tendency in this respect). Others seem to 
show such a characteristic only when being 
started on a voltage considerably reduced 
from their rated voltage. A torque test 
on such a motor by the power input method, 
at more nearly rated voltage might indicate 
a peak of torque at half speed. Knowing 
when to believe such an observation will go 
far in helping to determine the cause. 


Appendix D. Derivation of Ac- 
celeration-Current Formula 


Eg=tachometer generator voltage (open 
circuit) 
Ec=capacitor voltage 
I=capacitor charging current 
C=capacitance of capacitor 
R=total circuit resistance 
Kg=volts per revolution per second of 


generator 
dr 
Ec=Eg—IR Big Ga 
dt 
CdE dEg—Rd 
re c_¢ (dEg I) 
dt dt 
7 ltEs dl 
bai dt 
Chagas 
Hee Eat cru 
5 EGE dt 
dr If ies y igh 
E =acceleration 
dt? CKg Kg d 
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Temperature and Electric Stress in 


Impregnated-Paper Insulation 


J. B. WHITEHEAD 


FELLOW AIEE 


HE effect of temperature elevation on 

impregnated paper insulation is to 
increase condtictivity and dielectric loss 
and to accelerate such chemical action as 
may be possible among the constituent 
paper, oil, and adjacent electrodes. Both 
effects increase rapidly above, say 60 de- 
grees centigrade, but are relatively small 
at ordinary atmospheric temperatures in 
dry and air-free insulation, 

The effect of high stress is also well 
known. Power-factor-voltage curves in 
thoroughly impregnated paper (no gase- 
ous ionization) are generally flat up to 
300 or 400 volts per mil at temperatures 
up to 40 or 50 degrees centigrade and at 
higher stresses rise only slightly until 
breakdown is approached. Further tem- 
perature elevation is immediately re- 
flected not only in large increases in 
power factor but in characteristic 
changes! in the shape of the power-factor- 
voltage curve. These immediate (as dis- 
tinguished from long-time) effects have 
usually been considered from the stand- 
point of the values of dielectric loss 
reached and permissible limits of tem- 
perature elevation. 

Little attention has been paid to the 
study of the long-time effect of combined 
high temperature and high stress. The 
slow increases in power factor and loss in 
cables operating at relatively low values 
of stress and temperature have usually 
been attributed to chemical changes in- 
herent in the constituent materials and to 
increasing gaseous ionization. Safe re- 
strictions are placed upon these in design 
with due reference to the influence of tem- 
perature. 

However, such time changes have been 
noted by manufacturers’ engineers but, 
as is so often the case, not published. 
Time changes in power factor in labora- 
tory samples have been reported by one 
of the present authors.4* Perhaps the 
most conspicuous data are those of Proos.’ 
In a series of load-cycle studies on power 
cables he noted the following: 


(a). Electric stress at low temperature for 
long time, no permanent change in power 
factor at high stress. 


(b). Load (and temperature) cycles plus 
high stress, large permanent changes in 
power factor at high stress. 
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W.H. MacWILLIAMS, JR. 


ENROLLED STUDENT AIEE 


Proos apparently had his eye on gaseous 
ionization, and says nothing as to possible 
chemical changes. This paper reports 
the results of a careful laboratory study 
of the matter, Although only one oil has 
been studied so far, and others may show 
different behavior, the results have 
seemed to the authors so striking that 
they are being reported at once, 


Test Samples 


The tests were made on samples con- 
sisting of 10 flat circular layers of 0.004- 
inch wood pulp cable paper, specific 
gravity 0.997, made by a well known 
manufacturer, The 6.25-inch diameter 
samples were placed in a circular parallel- 
plate capacitor with brass electrodes and 
with the usual guards. The outside di- 
ameter of the high-voltage and guard 
electrodes is 5.13 inches. The capacitor 
was mounted in a Pyrex glass dish so that 
the impregnated specimen was under oil 
atalltimes. The capacitor and dish were 
mounted in an outer brass cell, with ther- 
mostatie control, which could be heated 
to 105 degrees centigrade and which could 
be evacuated to a pressure of 0.05 milli- 
meters of mercury. Connections were 
provided for measuring and for guard 
electrodes and for voltage up to 15 kv on 
the high-voltage electrode. A-c measure- 
ments were made by a transformer bridge 
modified to permit rapid determination of 
power-factor-stress characteristics. Fur- 
ther details of the capacitor and other 
auxiliary measuring equipment will be 
found in an earlier paper.* 

The oil used was prepared by a well 
known manufacturer for cables of the 
solid type. The principal properties 
are given in Table I. 

The paper in all cases was vacuum 
dried and degassed at a pressure of 0.05 
millimeter of mercury and a temperature 
of 105 degrees centigrade for 60 hours, 
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with appropriate measurements of d-c 
conductivity and 60-cycle power factor 
at intervals to insure uniformity of final 
conditions, The oil was stored in a steel 
drum under nitrogen, and as needed was 
degassed and dehydrated at 0.15 milli- 
meter mercury? Some of the samples 
tested were impregnated with oil which 
had been exposed for 65 hours to oxygen 
at a pressure of five centimeters mercury, 
and a temperature of 80 degrees centix 
grade, The paper for these samples was 
dried in the usual manner, the oxygen at 
a pressure of five centimeters was ad. 
mitted to the impregnating cell, and 
thereafter the oil saturated with oxygen 
at the same pressure was admitted. 
After 12 hours air was admitted to the 
cell at atmospheric pressure and so main- 
tained for the duration of the test. Un- 
der these conditions, the oil contained 
0.7 per cent of oxygen by volume, or 
about five hundred times as much oxygen 
as that contained in the normal air-dried 
specimen, Further details as to the oxis 
dation process and measurements may be 
found in an earlier paper.* 


The Tests 


The principal tests were a comparison 
of the power-factor-stress and tempera. 
ture characteristics of specimens subs 
jected to two sets of conditions, 


(a). Without electric stress, and at a tem 
perature of 80 degrees centigrade. 


(b). Under an a-c stress of 400 volts per 
mil, at the same temperature, 


These runs lasted approximately one 
week each, and were interrupted at inter- 
vals of approximately 24 hours for the 
measurement of power-factor-stress rela- 
tions between 25 and 400 volts per mil, 
At the end of approximately a week the 
tests were interrupted and the tempera- 
ture lowered to that of the atmosphere 
and another power-factor-stress curve 
taken. The specimen was then dis- 
mantled and power-factor measurements 
made on individual layers at atmospheria 


Table:l. Salient Properties of the Oil 
Pour point,.... successes TIS degrees centigrade 
Plash HPowmite ccncneaeenees 279 degrees centigrade 
Dielectric strength $0,000 volts per 0.1 inch. 

40 Degrees 80 Degrees 
Centigrade Centigrade 
Specific gravity... .. 0.902 ....0,872 
Viscosity ics vcsanie 5.1 poises, ...0.2 poises 
20-minute se { 8.6 10°" mho 
conductivity J *"*"" "ttt per centimeter 
Power factor,...... 0.0005. ......0.0018 
Dielectric con- 
Stans coke cs ere PCY are ee 2.22 
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temperature and a stress of 50 volts per 
mil. 


Results 


Test 1. No Srress, No OxyGEN, 
80 DEGREES CENTIGRADE 


Figure 1 shows the results of a test run 
of an air- and oxygen-free sample main- 
tained at 80 degrees centigrade for a pe- 
riod of one week. Time was measured 
from the termination of the impregnation 
period. It will be noted that the curves 
are relatively flat and of low absolute 
value. The slight increase in power fac- 
tor at 150 volts per mil over the period of 
seven days is 0.0005. The curves show 
the beginnings of a characteristic of all 
such curves at higher temperatures: 
namely, a maximum in the neighborhood 
of the stress mentioned. The power-fac- 
tor-stress curve, at room temperature 
and after the test, is absolutely flat. The 
layer power-factor curve is in no way sug- 
gestive of action at the electrodes. 


Test 2. SuSTAINED A-C STRESS AT 
400 Votts Per Mit, 80 DEGREES 
CENTIGRADE—NO OXYGEN 


As will be seen in Figure 2 the power- 
factor-stress curve at the start is approxi- 
mately flat at a relatively low value and 
comparable with the initial curve of test 1. 
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Figure 1. Changes in power factor due to 
temperature (80 degrees centigrade) alone. 
No oxygen 


However, the curves taken on succeeding 
days 


(a). Indicate a rapid increase of power fac- 
tor with time. 


(b). Take on the characteristic form indi- 
cated in Figure 2. 


The salient features of these curves are 
the rapid increase in power factor at low 
stresses, with maximum values at ap- 
proximately 125 volts per mil, and there- 
after the continuous decrease of power 
factor up to and beyond 400 volts per 
mil. The increase in the maximum 
value is approximately linear with time 
in the lower range, with some indication 
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of a more rapid increase beyond 48 hours. 
The overall increase in power factor for 
the period of the run is 0.022, or about 
0.0056 per day, which may be compared 
with the practically negligible increase 
of test 1 (not greater than 0.00013 per 
day). The power-factor-stress curve at 
atmospheric temperature, after the test, 
is close to the initial curve at 80 degrees 
and rises slightly with increasing stress, 
this indicating a permanent change in the 
dielectric as a result of the run at high 
stress and 80 degrees centigrade; compare 
with Figure 1. Again the layer power- 
factor curve contains no special suggestion 
of action at the electrodes. 


Test 3. SUSTAINED A-C STRESS AT 
400 VoLts PER M11, 80 DEGREES 
CENTIGRADE, NO OXYGEN 


Figure 3 shows three power-factor- 
stress curves on a specimen similar to that 
in test 2. Results similar to those of test 
2 were obtained in this test which was 
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Figure 2. Changes in power factor due to 
combined temperature (80 degrees centi- 
grade) and stress (400 volts per mil). No 
| oxygen 

continued to 112.9 hours. After 112.4 
hours at 400 volts per mil, curve A was 
taken. After an additional half-hour at 
400 volts per mil, stress was removed, and 
after a further period of 20 hours without 
stress curve B was taken. After a further 
24 hours without stress curve C was 
taken. The three curves of Figure 3 in- 
dicate that, while rapid increases in 
power factor accompany any prolonged 
application of stress, these increases cease 
almost immediately upon removal of 
stress. The high values reached appear 
to be permanent, indicating a definite de- 
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terioration of the insulation. Changes in 
the power-factor-stress curves at decreas- 
ing values of temperature following a run 
of 91 hours at 80 degrees centigrade and 
400 volts per mil are indicated in the 
curves of Figure 4. As seen, the charac- 
teristic maximum in the power-factor 
curves does not appear below 60 degrees. 
There is, however, the suggestion that 
these maxima might appear at 60 degrees 
centigrade (or lower), if the stress were 
carried to higher values. 


Test 4. SusTAINED A-C Stress at 400 
VOLTS PER Min, 60 DreGREES CENTI- 
GRADE, No OxyGEN 


The procedure in this test was identical 
with that in test 2, except that the sus- 
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Figure 3. Changes in power factor after re- 


moval of stress (80 degrees centigrade). No 
oxygen 


A—112.4 hours under stress 
B—112.9 hours under stress, 20 hours off 
C—112.9 hours under stress, 43.9 hours off 


tained temperature was 60 degrees centi- 
grade. The results of the test of 92 hours 
duration are shown in Figure 5. The 
trend of the power-factor-voltage curves 
is similar to that found for the tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees in Figure 4. Moreover, 
there is the steady increase of power factor 
with time at each value of stress. The 
increase is practically uniform as shown 
by the graph giving the increasing values 
at 125 volts per mil. The rate of increase 
of power factor, 0.000336 per day, is 
noticeably less than the corresponding 
figure of 0.0056 per day for temperature 
80 degrees centigrade found in test 2. 
In this case the power-factor-stress curve 
at room temperature was perfectly flat, 
at the approximate value 0.003, as com- 
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Figure 4. Changes in power factor with tem- 
perature after removal of stress. No oxygen 


monly observed for all specimens through- 
out the course of the work. 


Test 5. SustTarnep A-C Stress at 400 
VoLTs PER Mii, 40 DEGREES CENTI- 
GRADE, NO OXYGEN 


In a similar series of tests over a period 
of seven days the power-factor-stress 
curves are all approximately flat and have 
approximately the same value, the curves 
being grouped irregularly within the 
range 0.0027 and 0.0035 at 125 volts per 
mil. No uniform variation was found, 
and for the purpose of discussion in this 
paper, it is assumed that the time varia- 
tion of power factor in this test is negli- 
gible. (0.00011 per day overall average 
as compared with 0.0056 per day for 80 
degrees at 400 volts per mil.) 


Test 6. Oxycren, No STRESS, 
80 DEGREES CENTIGRADE 


This specimen was impregnated with 
oil which had been saturated with oxygen 
at a pressure of five centimeters mercury 
and a temperature of 80 degrees centi- 
grade for 65 hours; impregnation also 
took place in an atmosphere of oxygen 
under the same pressure. The’ power- 
factor-stress curves over a period of seven 
days are shown in Figure 6. The steady 
rise in power factor (0.0017 overall) is 
more than three times greater than that 
of Figure 1 (0.005), which may be at- 
tributed to the continuous process of 
oxidation. There is also a suggestion 
of the appearance of maxima similar to 
those in Figure 2. The decrease in 
power factor between curve ‘‘0”’ day and 
“1” day is due to the change of atmos- 
phere from oxygen at five centimeters to 
air at a pressure of 76 centimeters of mer- 
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Figure 5. Changes in power factor due to 


combined temperature (60 degrees centi- 
grade) and stress (400 volts per mil). No 
oxygen 


cury. The curve for 25 degrees centi- 
grade following the main test remains at 
low value, but shows an upward tendency 
at higher stresses. 


Test 7. OxyGren, 400 VoLTs PER MIL, 
80 DEGREES CENTIGRADE 


The specimen was impregnated with 
oil saturated with oxygen at a pressure of 
5 centimeters of mercury and 80 degrees 
centigrade, as in test 6, and subjected to 
sustained stress at 400 volts per mil for 
116.5 hours. Figure 7 shows the power- 
factor-stress curves. The curves for 
“0” hour and that at 25 degrees after 
test, are practically coincident with 
that of test 6 (oxygen, no_ stress). 
Otherwise, the behavior is closely 
the same as test 2 (stress, no oxy- 
gen), the characteristic maxima appear- 
ing at about the same values of stress, 
and the rate of overall time increase being 
slightly lower than that for the oxygen- 
free specimen. The time increase of 
power factor is closely linear in each case, 
being 0.0056 per day for the oxygen-free 
specimen and 0.0051 per day for that con- 
taining oxygen. The curve for layer vari- 
ation of power factor again shows no evi- 
dence of electrode activity. Figure 8 
shows the power-factor-stress curves at 
decreasing values of temperature follow- 
ing the time-run at 80 degrees. The 
behavior is closely the same as that shown 
in Figure 4. 


RATE OF PowER-FActor INCREASE 
VERSUS TEMPERATURE—NO OXYGEN 


In Figure 9, based on the data of the 
foregoing tests, the rate of increase in 
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Figure 6. Changes in power factor due to 
oxidation at 80 degrees centigrade 


power factor per hour under sustained 
stress at 400 volts per mil is plotted as 
ordinate with temperature as abscissa. 
As will be seen, an appreciable steady in- 
crease is found at 60 degrees, the hourly or 
daily rate increasing rapidly above that 
temperature, the increase between 60 de- 
grees and 80 degrees being approxi- 
mately seventeen times. 


Discussion of Test Results 


The outstanding result of the tests is 
the very great increase in the time rate of 
increase of power factor, when high tem- 
perature and high stress are applied si- 
multaneously, over the rates observed 
when the effect of each is observed sepa- 
rately. The relative rates of power-factor 
increase are: at 80 degrees centigrade 
and no stress, 0.0005 per week; at 80 de- 
grees centigrade and 400 volts per mil, 
0.0392 per week, an increase of at least 78 
times in the rate of power-factor increase 
This figure is startling. Temperatures up 
to 80 degrees centigrade are not uncom- 
mon in high voltage cables, While 400 
volts per mil is somewhat high, stresses 
up to one-half that value are now in use, 
the higher values are spoken of. 

The question immediately arises as to 
the nature of the underlying phenomena. 
Within the ranges of temperature and 
stress here studied, there is a uniform 
linear rate of increase of loss, hence of 
conductivity, hence in the number of free 
ions present. Apparently oxygen plays 
a relatively'small part, an increase of 500 
times in the amount of oxygen actually 
causing a slight reduction in the rate of 
power-factor increase (which suggests the 


elimination of possible small active com-_ 


ponents). We thus fall back on the ques- 
tion of possible interaction among the 
three constituent materials—paper, oil, 
and metal. | 

It has long been known that oil with- 
drawn from contact with paper and metal 


electrodes suffers a deterioration as indi-_ 


cated by increased values of power factor 
and loss. Whitehead and Jones? made 
separate studies of the influence of the 
contact of oil with paper, with brass, and 
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Figure 7. Changes in power factor due to 


‘ combined influence of stress, temperature, and 


Oil contains 0.7 per cent by 
volume of oxygen 


oxidation. 


with both, and found that the increase in 
power factor over the range 20 degrees to 
80 degrees centigrade was greater than 
the changes caused by 0.013 per cent by 
volume of oxygen in the oil. Thus, even 
with substantial amount of oxygen in the 
oil, observed values of the rate of deterio- 
ration up to 80 degrees centigrade are en- 
tirely accounted for by the contact of the 
oil with paper and with metal. 

It is commonly assumed that there is no 
inherent electrolytic dissociation in insu- 
lating oils. Chemists are very positive in 
their statement that pure hydrocarbon 
liquids are free from such dissociation and 
that insulating oils should also be found 
in this class. However, it is well known 
that most such liquids, and certainly the 
purest insulating oils, have some residual 
conductivity. This has commonly been 
attributed to residual electrolytic impuri- 
ties, but all attempts to identify such im- 
purities, to measure them, and to elimi- 
nate them, have failed, and the liquid still 
shows a residual conductivity. On the 
other hand, some chemists! have main- 
tained that all such liquids should show 
some electrolytic dissociation and con- 
ductivity, albeit of very low values. 
More recently,® studies of the large in- 
crease of conductivity of insulating liquids 
in contact with metals and under high 
stress have been attributed to large in- 
creases in the electrolytic dissociation 
witl in the liquid. 

If an electrolytic dissociation for an in- 
sulating oil is admitted, an explanation of 
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Figure 8. Changes of power factor with tem- 
perature after removal of stress. Oil contains 
0.7 per cent by volume of oxygen 


the results of this paper seems to be within 
sight. The powerful influence of tem- 
perature in increasing electrolytic disso- 
ciation is well known. If to this we add 
the effect of high stress as a powerful in- 
fluence for upsetting the stable equilib- 
rium of a complex oil molecule, it is easy 
to see that in the combined influence of 
temperature and stress we might find 
some form of cumulative increase with 
time of the number of ions present. The 
deteriorated condition at high tempera- 
ture appears to remain when the stress is 
removed. When the temperature is low- 
ered loss and power factor are greatly 
reduced but the oil does not return to its 
original condition, This behavior is not 
inconsistent with the tentative picture 
presented. 

It is a suggestion, therefore, of this 
paper, that the results reported are due 
to the fact that the oil itself has, or per- 
haps acquires as a result of contact with 
paper and metal, an inherent electrolytic 
dissociation, and that the rapid changes 
due to the simultaneous application of 
temperature and stress are due to the 
well known influences of these conditions 
on electrolytic action. 

The shape of the power factor—stress 
cutves of Figures 2 and 5 may be ex- 
plained as follows: increasing stress in 
the low range is accompanied by increase 
in the lengths of the excursions of the free 
ions present in oil spaces, and conse- 
quently increases in conductivity and 
loss. However, as the voltage increases, 
more and more ions reach the paper bar- 
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Figure 9. Rates of increase of power factor 
due to combined influence of stress and 
temperature 


riers until all are active in each cycle, and 
the loss component tends to a limiting 
value. The capacitance component of 
the current increases with stress and ulti- 
mately more rapidly than the loss com- 
ponent. Consequently, with increasing 
stress the power factor passes through a 
maximum and then begins to decrease as 
shown. Power factor-stress curves of 
this shape were reported by one of the 
authors in an earlier paper,! and sub- 
stantially the same explanation suggested. 
C. G. Garton and P. Béning have also 
discussed curves of this type. 

It is hoped to continue similar studies 
with other oils. 


Conclusions 


1. Chemical instability and deterioration 
of impregnated paper insulation, due to the 
combined influence of temperature and elec- 
tric stress, may begin earlier and increase 
more rapidly than commonly supposed. 


2. Using a high grade insulating oil anda 
standard cable paper, the time rate of in- 
crease of dielectric loss, at 80 degrees centi- 
grade and 400 volts per mil, is over 50 times 
greater than the rate of increase at 80 de- 
grees without stress, or at 400 volts per mil 
stress and temperature 40 degrees centi- 
grade. It is recognized that different values 
may pertain to other oils. 


3. Oxygen plays only a relatively small 
part in the chemical changes in the oil here 
reported. 


4. It is suggested that the behavior re- 
ported is due to electrolytic dissociation in 
the oil, inappreciable at low stresses and 
temperatures, but increasing rapidly for 
values which are now being approached in 
the operation of high-voltage cables. 
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Progress Report of D-C Testing of 
Generators in the Field 


E.R. DAVIS 


ASSOCIATE AIEE 


Synopsis: For many years the company 
with which the authors are associated en- 
deavored to find some satisfactory method 
of testing generator insulation in the field. 
With this in mind, it was decided to experi- 
ment with higher d-c potentials. Several 
d-c testers were built and a series of tests 
made. This paper describes the progress 
during the first ten years of testing genera- 
tors in the field with high d-c voltage. 


Testing Equipment 


3,000-VoLtr D-C Trster 


A volt d-e tester was built in 
1931 using the simplest of rectifying 
tube circuits. This tester consisted of two 
rectifying tubes, filament and plate trans- 
formers, and necessary rheostats for volt- 
age control, For purpose of measuring 
leakage current through armature insula- 
tion to ground, a milliamimeter was used, 
A voltmeter was installed for measuring 
applied potential. Rheostats were in- 
stalled in the input side of the filament 
and plate transformers which permitted 
close control of d-c test voltages from 0 to 
3,000, 


8,000-Voit D-C Trster 


Due to the need for a higher test volt- 
age, an 8,000-volt, one-kilowatt tester, 
Figure 1, was built in 1934, using prac- 
tically the same rectifying tube circuit 
as the 3,000-volt tester. This tester per- 
mitted testing with d-c voltages ranging 
from 0 to 8,000. 
14,000-VoLr D-C Taster 

In order to obtain capacity and voltage 
believed necessary to test the larger capac- 
ity units, a 14,000-volt 2-kw tester was 
built in 1940, Figures 2, 3, 4, and 5, using 
a standard bridge rectifying tube circuit, 


Test Procedure 


8,000-VoLtr Tests 


The first routine tests were made April 
6, 1932, on armatures of 3,750-kva 2,300- 
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M. F. LEFTWICH 
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volt generators and on 18,750-kva 6,600- 
volt generators. The d-c test voltage 
applied was 3,000 for the 3,750-kva gen- 
erators and 2,500 for the 18,750-kva gen- 
erators. Test voltage between winding 
and ground was applied and gradually in- 
creased, the milliammeter being observed 
closely for any indication of excessive 
leakage or breakdown, until specified test 
voltage was reached at which point the 
current was read and recorded. The test 
voltage was then removed and generator 
armature grounded to discharge winding. 
If, however, during the initial application 
of test voltage, evidence of undue leakage 
or breakdown was noticed, test voltage 
was immediately removed and reapplied, 
slowly increasing voltage to determine the 
point at which this indication was ob- 
served. 


8,000-VoLT Trsts 


A new series of tests was instituted 
June 12, 1934, using same procedure and 
recording milliampere readings as de- 
scribed before. The d-c test potential ap- 
plied on these tests was as follows: 


3,000 volts for generators rated at 2,300 
volts. 


N10 VOLT 0-8000 vol T 
A.C.INPUT D.cC.OUTPUT 
Figure 1. Schematic diagram of high-voltage 
d-c tester 
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8,000 volts for generators rated at 6,600 and 
13,000 volts. 


After considerable experience in testing 
and recording data, using both 3,000 and 
8,000 volts, it became apparent that the 
spot readings which had been recorded 
heretofore were not indicative of the true 
insulation. resistance or characteristics. 
Consequently, a series of special tests was 
undertaken in order to determine the time 
necessary for initial charging of the wind- 
ing at various temperatures (Figure 6) be- 
fore the true insulation leakage current 
could be accurately observed. D-c po- 
tential was gradually increased to the 
specified test voltage and then held con- 


Figure 2. Testing instruments showing carrying 
case 


stant continuously on the armature for 
remainder of test with a current reading 
recorded at the end of the first minute of 
the specified test voltage application and 
continuing with each minute of test. The 
specified test voltage applied for this 
series of tests was 3,000 for the generators 
rated at 2,300 volts and 8,000 for the gen- 
erators rated above 2,300 volts. In addi- 
tion to current readings, data on relative 
humidity, barometric pressure, and core 
iron temperature were also recorded. The 
generator winding was grounded prior to 
beginning of tests and also between each 
five- or ten-minute test of a series. 

From experience it was found that high 
per cent relative humidity during test peri- 
ods has no bearing upon the test readings 
provided the temperature of the generator 
under test is higher than ambient. How- 
ever, if any outdoor bus is included in the 


test, high per cent relative humidity will — 


cause the milliampere readings to increase 
sharply, thus giving false indications of 
insulation leakage or resistance. 

The age of insulation appears to have 
no effect upon the magnitude of milli- 


ampere test readings except in a new ma- 


chine or new windings in old machines. It 
is evident that the new insulation goes 
through an aging process and becomes 
dryer. This aging condition is illustrated 
by curves, Figure 8. 
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Results 


3,000-VoLt D-C Tests 


During the course of the first routine 
testing, one breakdown occurred on a 
3,750-kva, 2,300-volt bar-wound genera- 
tor at a d-c test potential of 2,500 volts. 
On inspection of the point of breakdown, 
it, was apparent from the condition of the 
surrounding insulation that leakage had 
been occurring at this point for some time. 
Eventually, the winding would have failed 
at this point with probable severe damage 
to core iron and adjacent coils. One new 
armature bar was installed in repairing 
the generator. 

An 18,750-kva 6,600-volt lap-wound 
generator broke down on d-c test at 1,500 
volts. The generator was then tested with 
a conventional tester which showed the 
insulation resistance to ground to be 150 
megohms. The insulation of this winding 
consists of partly mica and partly var- 
nished cambric which is more commonly 
known as “‘composite” insulation. Upon 
close inspection of the winding, a broken 
piece of core iron was found to have cut 
into a coil, The probable reason break- 
down did not occur while generator was in 
service was that this coil was located near 


Figure 4. Field test- 

ing of an 18,750- 

kva 6,600-volt gen- 
erator 


grounded neutral. Six new coils were in- 
stalled in repairing the generator. 


8,000-Vo_t D-C Tests 


The use of the higher d-c test voltage 
proved beneficial in that several cases of 
excessive leakage were observed on routine 
test, which would not have been notice- 
able had the lower test voltage been used. 
In one case, the milliammeter read off- 
scale, 100 plus at 4,000 volts on routine 
d-c test of an 18,750-kva 6,600-volt lap- 
wound generator, when for this generator 


Table | 
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Figure 3. Portable 14,000-volt rectifier with cover removed 
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the current, as indicated from test records, 
should have been approximately 0,12 milli- 
ampere at 8,000 volts. In this generator 
the insulation in the slot portion is mica 
and the coil ends are of class A (fabric), 
This reading immediately indicated seri- 
ous leakage to ground. The phases were 
separated and leakage located in slot por- 
tion of a coil midway between top and 
bottom of core iron. Upon examination 
of coils when generator was dismantled, it 
was found that at some time a nut had 
dropped down between the rotor and 
stator while generator was in service, cut- 
tinginto core iron and coil insulation in the 
front of the coils (Figure 7) but not quite 
through to the copper. Four new coils 
were installed in repairing the generator. 
In another case, on 8,000-volt d-c test 
of an 8,000-kva 11,000-volt turbogenera- 
tor, the current reading was 8.5 milliam- 
peres which began climbing steadily after 
about 15 seconds from beginning of test 
and had increased to 16.0 milliamperes 
within one minute; therefore, the test 
voltage was removed. The test voltage 
was reduced to 4,000 and the current read- 
ing remained constant at 3.7 milliamperes 
for the entire ten-minute period of test 
voltage application. Next, the test volt- 
age was increased to 6,600 at which the 
initial current was 6.5 milliamperes but 
began to rise rapidly as before, so test volt- 
age was removed. Finally, the test volt- 
age was slowly increased from zero in 
order to determine at what applied d-c 
voltage the current to ground began to in- 
crease, and this was found to be at 6,500 
volts. The generator lead cables were dis- 
connected and the generator was again 
tested with breakdown occurring at 3,500 
volts. The end connectors were removed 
and the generator tested at 8,000 volts 
with the current varying from 2.64 to 2.5 
milliamperes at 58 degrees centigrade 
within the standard ten-minute test pe- 
tiod. Upon examination of the end con- 
nectors there was evidence of slight arcing 
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Mechanical damage to a large 


Figure 7. 
generator which was located with d-c tester 


from one end connector to metal support- 
ing bracket. The end connectors were re- 
paired and replaced and final test at the 
end of the ten-minute test period at 8,000 
volts showed a current leakage of 0.84 
milliampere at 23 degrees centigrade. 


14,000-Vo_t D-C Tests 


Up to the time this paper was written, 
no higher d-c test voltage than 8,000 has 
been used. However, all d-c tests since 
1940 have been made using the 14,000- 
volt test apparatus. Itis planned at some 
later date to make tests on the 13,200-volt 
machines at nearer rated voltage than has 
been done before. The results.of these 
tests when they are performed are merely 
a matter of conjecture, but from previous 
experience in testing, it is believed that 
the higher d-c voltage will prove more 
satisfactory than that used at present on 
the higher-voltage machines. 


INITIAL H1GH CHARGING CURRENT 


The curves shown in Figure 8 illustrate 
initial high charging current with the cur- 
rent gradually decreasing to a constant 
value and remaining constant for several 
minutes toward the end of the standard 
ten-minute test period. These curves are 
quite interesting because they were taken 
from the time the generator was new, June 
28, 1938, up to January 3, 1941. Curves 
1, 2, and 3 show the average of periodic 
tests, and, from a study of these curves, it 
is evident that the insulation leakage cur- 
rent has made a noticeable decrease over 
an operating period of approximately two 
and one-half years. The foregoing curves 
are of a generator rated at 68,750 kva 
13,200 volts, having an average loading 
factor during this period of 95 per cent. 
The insulation of this generator is con- 
tinuous mica tape, ASA classification B. 
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Figure 8. Periodic tests showing insulation 
characteristics of a 68,750-kva 13,200-volt 
generator armature 
Number 1—June 28, 1938—46.8 degrees 

‘ centigrade coil temperature 
Number 2—March 2, 1940—48.9 degrees 
centigrade coil temperature 


Number 3—January 3, 1941—50.0 degrees 
centigrade coil temperature 


In all tests represented by curves shown, 
an attempt was made to duplicate as 
nearly as possible the temperature condi- 
tions of previous tests. 


DEFECTIVE AUXILIARY APPARATUS 


Defective apparatus was found on test 
such as metering and synchronizing po- 
tential transformers, cracked bus insula- 
tors, and, in one case, an insect’s mud nest 
on bus insulators caused high milliampere 
readings. In another case, a defective 
13,000-volt potential transformer was 
found on a routine d-c test at 8,000 volts. 
The milliampere readings were found to 
increase steadily with each minute’s dura- 
tion of test voltage application. The 
curves shown in Figure 9 illustrate this 
condition as compared with previous test 
on this particular generator. This in- 
crease immediately indicated trouble be- 
cause, ds has been shown previously, the 
current is higher at the beginning of the 
test, Mes to a constant value as the 
test period continues. The potential 
transformer fuses were removed and the 
current immediately dropped to 0.10, 
showing definitely that the excessive leak- 
age was due to the defective transformer. 


TEST SUMMARY 


A summary of the d-c testing in the 
field by the company with which the 
authors are associated is shown in Table I, 
in which the total number of tests and 
failures is listed as compared with number 
of generators tested. 
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Figure 9. Characteristics of defective ap- 
paratus 


Curve 1— Before removing transformer fuses; 
excessive leakage indicated by increasing 
current 


Curve 2—After removing transformer fuses; 
normal leakage indicated by decreasing current 


A detailed listing of generator failures 
and some miscellaneous troubles found as 
a result of periodic high-voltage d-c test- 
ing is shown in Table II. 

The method of correlating periodic tests 
on individual generators by a comparison 
of milliampere readings and temperatures 
is given in Table III. 

The considerable variation between 
some of the periodic readings can beattrib- 
uted in most cases to long periods of com- 
plete shutdown. When any abnormal in- 
crease in milliampere readings is found, 
further investigation is carried on by test- 
ing each phase separately to ground. Dur- 
ing this test the remainder of the winding 
is grounded. This individual phase test 
has recently been incorporated as an 
annual test along with the regular periodic 
test schedule. 

A comparison of generator failures while 
in service and on d-c test is shown in 
Table IV. 


Conclusions 


In a series of periodic readings on any 
one generator at approximately the same 
temperature with identical test voltage 
applied, any change in magnitude of milli- 
ampere readings denotes a change in the 
insulation characteristics. In order to 
determine the normal leakage or to detect 
changes in leakage current, accurate rec- 
ords must be kept of tests on each genera- 
tor so that a comparison of periodic read- 
ings may be made. 
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Generators Tested Per Cent Per Cent 
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Averages calculated as of December 31, 1941. 
Minimum capacity of generators tested—250 kva, 
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Figure 10. Characteristics of defective insu- 
lation 


It was found that the 3,000-volt d-c 
test voltage will give excellent results in 
testing generators rated at 2,300 volts, 
3,750 kva and below. No definite conclu- 
sions have been made as to the proper test 
voltage to be used for testing larger-capa- 
city generators rated at 6,600 volts and 
above, although 8,000 volts has given very 
good results so far. 

From a series of special tests it was 
found that the length of time required for 
the current to reach a constant value 
which is taken as the criterion of insula- 
tion resistance varied with the size, volt- 
age, and coil insulation of the generators. 
Thus, the following conclusions for time 
of application of test potential were 
reached: 


Five minutes at 3,000 volts for generators 
rated up to and including 3,750 kva, 2,300 
volts 


Five minutes at 8,000 volts for generators 
rated up to and including 18,750 kva, 6,600 
volts 


Ten minutes at 8,000 volts for generators 
rated up to and including 68,750 kva, 13,200 
volts 


From a study of curves (Figure 11) it 
may readily be seen that more accurate 
readings can be obtained at the higher d-c 
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Maximum capacity of generators tested—68,750 kva, 
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Figure 11. The relation between leakage cur- 
rent and applied voltage 


voltages. This permits using a rugged, 
portable milliammeter which increases the 
practical value of the testing unit. The 
values given in these curves were taken on 
a 22,500-kva 6,600-volt hydrogenerator 
which was out of service for repairs and 
was kept heated with space heaters so that 
no change in temperature occurred be- 
tween readings. The generator winding 
was grounded for ten minutes before each 
voltage test. Each test voltage was ap- 
plied for the standard ten-minute test 
period with a current reading taken each 
minute, The final reading at the end of 
the test period under each test voltage was 
plotted so that these curves show no ini- 
tial charging current to the winding. 

It has been the ultimate goal in this 
testing to detect, if possible, insulation 
weaknesses before actual failure occurred; 
therefore, higher d-c voltages have de- 
cided and definite possibilities in genera- 
tor testing because actual breakdown of 
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Figure 12. Defective section of coil insula- 
tion of a 12,500-kva 6,600-volt generator 
located with d-c tester 


Defective section of coil insula- 
tion of an 18,750-kva 6,600-volt generator 
located with d-c tester 


Figure 13. 


incipient insulation weaknesses was ac- 
complished which had hitherto not been 
done with conventional testers, A defi- 
nite indication of subsequent failure of 
generator insulation is denoted by a 
steady or sudden increase in magnitude of 
milliampere test readings duning the test 
period (Figure 10), This condition, when 
found, demands immediate investigation, 
These latent weak spots were found with- 
out serious damage to adjacent coils and 
core iron, which would have occurred if 
the generator had been allowed to fail in 
service, 

From our experience in d-c generator 
testing, considerable knowledge has been 
gained concerning the causes of generator 
failures and it is believed that the begin- 
ning of a majority of generator failures 
may be traced directly to some mechani- 
cal defect. 

The testing of generators and the loca- 
tion of troubles before failure in service 
with the higher d-c voltages over a period 
of ten years has given us excellent and 
economical results. 
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Relative Value of Different Types of 


Overcurrent Protection for Distri- 


bution Circuits 


“ G. F. LINCKS 


ASSOCIATE AIEE , 


INE sectionalizing in the main feeder 
and individual protection at branch- 
line junctions offers a practical solution to 
the problem of service interruption caused 
by overcurrent faults on distribution lines. 
Actual operating data have shown that as 
high as 96 per cent of all consumer minutes 
outage (minutes of outage per consumer 
per year) are caused by faults out beyond 
the substation, with 85 to 90 per cent of 
the outage time resulting from faults oc- 
curring on the primary lines. These faults 
are divided between those which persist so 
as to require servicing by a line crew (per- 
manent faults) and those which are tem- 
porary, so that they cause a negligible 
momentary opening of the circuit or a 
momentary collapse of the voltage. 
Operating experience shows that the per- 
centage of temporary faults varies from 15 
to 85 per cent of the total,” depending on 
local conditions and the amount spent on 
such things as tree trimming and pulling 
up slack. 

The judicious use of overcurrent protec- 
tive relays and breakers, reclosers, and 
fuse cutouts depends upon a knowledge of 
the function and characteristics of these 
devices! and the relative benefit each af- 
fords, Automatic opening and reclosing 
of the circuit can be accomplished with 
all three types, The relay and some types 
of reclosers reset automatically after a 
temporary fault, whereas other types of 
reclosers and reclosing fuse cutouts re- 
quire manual resetting or the installation 
of a new fuse link after a prescribed num- 
ber of operations. Operating records 
(Table I) show that the first reclosing of 
the circuit is the most effective in service 
restoration, tapering down substantially 
for subsequent reclosures.? 

Successful line sectionalizing and branch 


Paper 42-2, recommended by the AIEE committees 
on power transmission and distribution and protec- 
tive devices for presentation at the AIEE winter 
convention, New York, N. Y., January 26-30, 1942. 
Manuscript submitted April 15, 1941; made avail- 
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protection depend on the adequacy of 
available equipment to meet operating re- 
quirements. Advancements in the design 
and manufacture of fuse links for distri- 
bution cutouts have made them approach 
the high degree of accuracy and depend- 
ability of the induction relay.4 Service 
records of selectivity of operation over 
four or five years are being secured with 
fuse links connected in series and in series 
with relays, revealing no improper opera- 
tions. 

The major problem is, therefore, when 
and how best to apply these different de- 
vices to provide the best service continu- 
ity that can be justified economically. 
There is a real need for actual operating 


\ 
SUB-STATION N 4 
\ 


Individual branch line protection 
added to 30-mile feeder 


Figure 1. 


Branches located at center of feeder for 
average of even spacing along feeder 


Total Length of Line 


data evaluating the benefits numerically. 
This would provide information on the de- 
vices under the differing conditions of the 
various systems. It would not, however, 
give a comparison of the relative benefits 
of the different devices under identical 
conditions. It seems there is little pros- 
pect of an early investigation being con- 
ducted in service to determine this rela- 
tionship, so a mathematical study has 
been substituted. Naturally, this study is 
limited by the very rigidity of the assump- 
tions, even though they are made as 
closely as we know how, to operating ex- 
perience. However, we believe the study 
should provide a greater knowledge of the 
relative improvements in service continu- 
ity provided by available equipment. 
This will aid in the selection and applica- 
tion to suit the needs and economics of a 
particular circuit. 


Calculations and 
Presentation of Data 


Separate studies were made on two dif- 
ferent setups of the distribution lines, 
namely: one for branch protection, as in 
Figure 1, and another for line sectionaliz- 
ing with protective devices connected in 
series, as in Figure 2, Using the assump- 


NO SECTIONALIZING 
| SECTION 30 MILES 


LJ | SECTIONALIZING POINT 


2SECTIONS I5 MILES EACH 


L 2 SECTIONALIZING POINTS 


3 SECTIONS 10 MILES EACH 


U 3 SECTIONALIZING POINTS 


4SECTIONS 7.5 MILES EACH 


U 4 SECTIONALIZING POINTS 


5 SECTIONS 6 MILES EACH 


No. 1-Mile 5-Mile 10-Mile 
Branches Branches Branches Branches | p——. pF 
5 SECTIONALIZING POINTS 
Oat ces: Buty ak Bone es 30 BE OT Spica 
ilennnabandoad Who cod orored Bi Givc amo o ee 40 
Bra atencsiera svete © dea cat TO AO Perec suatsteKe 50 6 SECTIONALIZING POINTS 
Baa arafaisiatietotage Bo efeteteve tote nee AD ia cparaece rete 60 7 SECTIONS 4.286 MILES EACH 
Be Sores astis das EY ee BOW storsaths 70 ; eee aati : 
Bue cone Le eeenar BB acacia 80 Figure 2. Line sectionalizing with protective 
Gea eG BO oa teas pci ee 2 devices connected in series on 30-mile line 
| 
Table I. Distribution-Feeder Oil-Circuit-Breaker Operation Analysis* 
1935 1936 1937 Three-Yr Total 
Breaker No. of % of No. of % of No. of % of No. of % of 
Held on Faults Total Faults Total Faults Total Faults Total 
1st reclosure........ VOOM ee POUNO. strani ce 96 A a APS eneacy Cece V4 B85 8 hee rse BE eR boue e ed 
2d reclosure......... TU asic, ont Mteaiiancs o eiraenr at) 20 TAO MT eosrcrevcre 32 ODA aerated hos (Krys epee SG) 
DBO PECLOSULE)..<c/s1s) ciel 8 AED b cel states 11 (Ghali oe cae 17 Whe dS Povo 36.. 6.3 
4th reclosure........ 1 (SAG onan AAAs SACO Td ACO Oni O Chen oi ELC OD Brome sto cis 0.2 
TockoOwty iss aietalsi aie 40 P24 Biss eke AQ Genie coe Ose cvs sinle 50 ea Orictsietneess 130..... 22.8 
Motalertecuracias UGS sty LOO. Ore aretettea UO Tictas tO Ore «tararsnars DAO i LOOe Oo cretatehe ete 570....100.0 


* From operating experience of the New York Power and Light Corporation, Albany, N. Y., covering por- 
tions of the lines to first sectionalizing point on the feeder. The values after “‘reclosure’’ indicate the num- 
ber for which service was restored, or after ‘‘lockout” the number for which a permanent outage occurred. 
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THE “YARDSTICK” 
PERMANENT 
FAULTS ALONE 


OUTAGE DUE 
TO“ PERMAN- 


1 A 
ee, 
R MI 
OUTAGE ASSUMING ALL 
S—TEMPORARY FAULTS 


I>. CLEARED WITH NEGLIGIBLE 


(PER CENT OF THE “YARDSTICK”) 


PER CENT CONSUMER-MINUTES OUTAGE 


Ow tise 33 4 PSS a eee 
NUMBER OF BRANCHES 
‘Figure 3. How to read the curves of Figures 
4 to 13 inclusive 


The curves shown duplicate those of Figure 4 
for a nonreclosing substation breaker and 
single-element fusing at the branches 


The “‘yardstick’’ equals the best service con- 
tinuity obtainable with substation equipment 
alone (see Table Il) 


The upper pair of solid-line curves gives con- 
sumer minutes outage without branch protec- 
tion and the lower pair of dash-line curves 
with branch protection. The important ob- 
servations to be made in this and succeeding 
figures are (see reference figures on curve): 


1. That the consumer minutes outage for the 

actual substation protection alone is higher 

than the “‘yardstick’’ because the breaker trips 

on some or all temporary faults as well as on 

permanent faults (see assumptions and Table IV 
in the appendix) 


2. The improvement over actual substation 
protective equipment alone 


3. The improvement over the “‘yardstick’’ 


4. The improvement when permanent faults 
alone produce outages with branch protec- 
tion—or line sectionalizing (this may be the 
improvement over the ‘‘yardstick’’ or over the 
actual substation protection) 
5. The consumer minutes outage for manual 
restoration of service because temporary faults 
actually cause prolonged outages by tripping 
both the breaker or the branch or line sec- 
tionalizing device (note that for branch pro- 
tection Figures 4 through 9, this is less than 
observation 1) 
These observations can be converted into 
actual numerical values, as: 
Per cent of ultimate improvement attainable 


observation 2 _114—34 
observation 4. 114—94 


= 86.7 per cent 


tions outlined in the appendix, the number 
of minutes outage per consumer per year 
(consumer minutes outage) on the whole 
circuit was determined for each type and 
for practically all combinations of types 
of protective devices now in general usage. 

Generally, the problem of whether to 
use protective devices connected in series 
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and Without Line Sectionalizing 


(Based on Assumptions as Outlined in Appendix) 


Per Cent Temporary Faults 


Table Il. Calculated Values of Consumer Minutes Outage for Permanent Faults Alone With 


ee 


25 50 60 75 85 0-99.9 +- 
*Per Cent 
Number of Sec- Consumer Minutes 
tionalizing Points Consumer Minutes Outage for Permanent Faults Alone Outage 
# None (the 
“Gerdgtiok’’) cei casket Ouse oie Hh Aeon cue Oana Onn ees ADL Qcanre kh GQERD s visin x Ree 100 
Ai. far otoaneracata istics akon ts UBT 8 Baan BI Sa 3 688.0) cians 456.0 Nun > (POO 64.0 
Disg sits Senin as nutes USS Wh saeata COS i Ermiee BOC Ov. wins 880.2. os vas aoa Ole srs) wea 53.3 
Boe ootictrettantek ie are 1,025 CB2 Se ccnG lO cOus sito: $42).0 cain BOB Gs ...3 . one 48.0 
FEI Et A Pee I OOT | cng avis GAB rene BGS56 cies S16) OC wean PONS... wou ene 44.4 
CT eto BRN Eno ADDONS 906 602. ALN Os ates ates 9802/0. ccna USO. scnaeee 42.3 
OueGhenh eke sy YG aaa BBS oon 407: Saas 291 76 Rise 1020 SRA 40.9 


* Per cent =100X 


Actual consumer minutes outage calculated for setup 


The ‘“‘yardstick”’ 


=100X 


For example: 


DAT UA 


=for 1 sectionalizing point 25% 


temporary faults— 
P y 21 


Consumer minutes outage caused by permanent faults alone with line sectionalizing 
Consumer minutes outage caused by permanent faults alone without line sectionalizing 


(or branch protection) 


1,363 
: — = 64.0 
7.5 % 


456.0 


=for 1 sectionalizing point 75% temporary faulta— F759 7 oe 0% 


# In a corresponding table for branch protection, the consumer minutes outage equivalent to these values— 
for ‘permanent faults alone’ with no branch protection will vary with each different length and number of 


branches and will thus compensate for the increasing length of the total line (Figure 1). 


Consequently, the 


percentages can be compared, as in Figures 4 to 9, inclusive, to determine the relative improvement, 


Table Ill. Maximum Number of Sectionaliz- 
ing Points Possible With One-, Two-, and 
Three-Element Cutouts 


To Secure Proper Sequence of 


Operation 
*Maximum 
Minimum Number Sec- 
Spread Be- tionalizing 
tween Fuse Points 
Type of Cutout Ratings Possible 
One-element........ Every second \ 7 
rating 
Two-element........ tEvery sec-) Generally vi 
ond (some- (sometimes 
times every between 4 
third) and 7) 


Every third or 
* fourth rat- #8o0r 4 
ing 


Three-element re- \ 
closing : 


* Based on 14( N) ratings of fuse links available from 
10 to 100 amperes; 10-ampere assumed to be 
minimum sectionalizing fuse employed. 


+ See reference 7. 


# Always at least one less than for two-element 
cutouts. 


on the main feeder or on the branches 
centers around the advisability of com- 
bining these protective devices with non- 
reclosing equipment at the substation. 
Thus the ‘‘yardstick,” chosen for compari- 
son of the relative values of the different 
equipments and applications, relates 
everything to the best service continuity 
obtainable with substation protection 
alone, that is, without any line sectionaliz- 
ing or branch protection. 

In determining the best service con- 
tinuity, it was taken into consideration 
that something might be done about auto- 
matic restoration of service after tem- 
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porary faults, but permanent faults re- 
quire the time and the work of a line crew 
before service can be restored. Thus 
when the consumer minutes outage caused 
by ‘“‘permanent faults alone’’ is the “yard- 
stick,” it represents the minimum con- 
sumer minutes outage that can be at- 
tained with substation protection alone. 
Such a ‘‘yardstick”’ is universally applic- 
able to any system and, therefore, was 
used as the 100 per cent base to which all 
types of protection were related in terms 
of a percentage of this base. 


Per cent = 100 
Actual consumer minutes outage calcu- 
lated for specific setup 
~The “vardstick”’ 


=100X 
Consumer minutes outage caused by per- 
manent plus temporary faults for any 
‘specific system setup 
Consumer minutes outage caused by 
permanent faults alone with no branch 
protection or line sectionalizing 


Comparisons made in terms of this per- 
centage tend to eliminate the effect of 
variations of actual practice from the 
assumptions employed in the study, in so 
far as this is possible. With any specific 
system setup, comparisons to the “‘yard- 
stick,” to each other, and to the ultimate | 
attainable can be made of the following: 


1. The improvement obtainable with re- 


closing versus nonreclosing relays and break- 
ers. 
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2. The additional benefit with various 
amounts of branch protection or line sec- 
tionalizing. 

8. The benefit of different combinations of 
substation and line equipment. 


4. The effect of maintenance of line to re- 
duce the percentage of temporary faults. 


Curves Provide for Studying 
Individual Problems 


It will be impossible to discuss ade- 
quately in the span of one paper all phases 
of the problem covered by this study. 
Even if this were attempted, there would 
be many other questions that would pre- 
sent themselves in actual operating prac- 
tice on different systems. Therefore, 
curves (Figures 4 to 9 inclusive for branch 
protection, and Figures 10 to 14 inclusive 
for line sectionalizing with a number of 
protective devices connected in series) 
have been plotted, in view of their future 
usefulness in studying specific problems 
on different systems that may not be 
covered in the general conclusions to be 


I 
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Figure 4 (left). Single-element fusing at 
branches with nonreclosing breaker at 
substation 


The curves for no branch protection exceeds 
100 per cent, because the nonreclosing breaker 
opens on temporary faults. Five observations 


should be made: 


1. The very large reduction in consumer 

minutes outage for the ‘‘permanent faults 

alone’ with branch protection and the very 

small additional outage time caused by the 

branch fuses blowing or breaker operation on 
temporary faults 


2. The longer branches show much greater 
benefits in reduction of outage time 


3. The spread between the curves for per- 

manent faults alone and 85 per cent temporary 

faults is substantially less for the longer 
branches 


4. The outage time due to temporary faults 
opening breakers or blowing branch fuses 
does not reach substantial values until 50 per 
cent, or until the temporary faults become 
greater in number than the permanent faults 


5. Above 50 per cent the increased outage 
time on temporary faults increases much faster 


drawn. The curves present a large share 
of the data compiled in this study, which 
may not fit a specific system exactly but 
should provide a fairly close approxima- 
tion. The curves for one particular sys- 
tem setup, such as branch protection with 
nonreclosing breakers, Figures 4 and 8, 
are all plotted on one or two curve sheets 
to permit visual determination of the rela- 


Figure 5 (lower left). Single-element fusing 
at branches with reclosing breaker at sub- 
station 


The reclosing breaker obviously reduces to a 
negligible value the outage-time when clearing 
temporary faults. Observe three things: 


1. That the outage time caused by the blow- 

ing of branch fuses on temporary faults is of 

not much importance up to 75 per cent or even 
85 per cent values 


2. That the spread for temporary faults 
covers a very narrow range and does not vary 
materially with the length of the branch as it 
| did in Figure 4 
3. That the improvement provided by the re- 
closing breaker is not so great with an in- 
creasing number of branches, because the 
branch protective devices afford this improve- 
ment with the nonreclosing breaker 
For example, compare the top line (for 85 
per cent temporary faults) of the groups marked 
““five-mile branches all protected”’ in Figures 4 
and 5. With O branches the curves start at 
130 per cent in Figure 4 and at 104 per cent 
in Figure 5 or a difference (improvement) of 
96 units. With three branches the improve- 
ment is ten units (60 per cent in Figure 4 and 
50 per cent in Figure 5) and with six branches 
it is six units (34 per cent in Figure 4 and 28 
per cent in Figure 5) 
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Figure 6. Value of branch protection with 

different lengths and number of branches with 

single-element fuse cutouts. Nonreclosing 
breaker at substation 


These curves are similar to those in Figure 4, 
except that the variable is the length rather 
than the number of branches. A reclosing 
breaker at the substation would show, of 
course, the same improvement over the values 
in Figure 5 as the above shows over Figure 4. 
Observe that, while the major improvement is 
provided with branches four to ten miles in 
length, there is an appreciable gain over sub- 
station protection alone, even with branches 
one mile long especially where there are 
several of them 


tive benefits with different equipments, 
percentages of temporary faults, lengths 
of branches, and so forth. Numerical 
values can be determined or visualized as 
described in Figure 3 on ‘“‘How to Read 
the Curves.” 


The Effect of Feeders Shorter or 
Longer Than 30 Miles 


The curves in Figure 14 are intended for 
modification of the other curves (Figures 
10 to 13 inclusive) when sectionalizing 
feeders shorter than 30 miles. If the per- 
centages in Figure 14 are added directly 
to the values of Figures 10, 11, 12, and 13, 
the result will be reasonably accurate. 
For rural feeders longer than 30 miles 
the reduction from the percentages of 
Figures 10, 11, 12, and 13 would be so 
small that they can be neglected. 


Combining Branch Protection and 
Line Sectionalizing 


Individual protection of several com- 
paratively short branches and of line sec- 
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tionalizing with overcurrent protective 
devices connected in series, was studied 
separately. The cumulative benefit re- 
sulting from a combination of these can 
be approximated. The curves for such a 
combination (drawn similar to Figures 4 
to 9 inclusive) would start at a percentage 
value for zero branches which is identical 
to that shown for the degree and type of 
sectionalizing employed in Figures 10, 11, 
12,and 13. The whole curve would not be 
moved down bodily as the improvement 
would decrease with an increasing number 
of branches, 

With a circuit comprising several long 
branches, the effect of the individual 
branch protection will be governed by the 
data in curves of Figures 4 to 9 inclusive. 
The use of devices connected in series on 
individual branches should be studied by 
treating each branch separately in accord- 
ance with the data in Figures 10 to 14 
inclusive. 


Some Protective Devices Can Be 
Connected in Series in Greater 
Numbers Than Others 


An important factor that should not be 
overlooked in comparing different equip- 
ments, when employed for line sectionaliz- 
ing, is the number that can be connected 
in series and still provide proper selec- 
tivity of operation®® from the service en- 
trance fuse to the feeder relay and breaker. 
For example: 


1. Incomparing two- and three-element re- 
closing fuse cutouts, it is possible to secure 
discriminative operation with more of the 
two- than of the three-element devices con- 
nected in series. If an equal number could 
be employed, the extra reclosure of the third 
. element would account for 10 to 18 per cent 
reduction in consumer minutes outage (at 
85 per cent temporary faults) tapering down 
to zero (at 25 per cent temporary faults) as 
shown in Figures 10 and 11. However, 
splitting the line up into a greater number of 
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PER CENT CONSUMER-MINUTES OUTAGE 


Figure 7 (left). Partial branch fusing, using 
similar cutout at substation—75 per cent 
temporary faults 


1 =Single-element fuse 
29=Two-element fuse 

3 =Three-element fuse 
P=Permanent faults alone 


Many rural lines employ the same type of pro- 
tection at the substation as that used on the 
branches, as is illustrated by these curves. It 
is obvious from these curves that all the 
branches should be protected. For the effect 
with less than six branches see Figure 8. Ob- 
serve that two- or three-element fuses do not 
show much improvement over single-element 
fuses 


Curves for the resetting recloser would fall 
just below those for the three-element fuses 
as in Figure 8 


sections with the two-element cutouts*~7 
(see Table III) generally affords as good or 
better service continuity than with three- 
element cutouts. Sometimes an attempt is 
made to secure closer fusing by allowing an 
individual fault to blow two or more section 
fuses simultaneously, depending on the re- 
closing fuse nearer the source of supply to 
maintain service. This voids the benefit of 
the reclosing cutout closer to the substation, 
unless all such blown fuses are always re- 
newed before an outage occurs. 


2. In regard to automatic resetting re- 
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Figure 8. Different types of branch protection 
with nonreclosing breaker at substation for 
75 per cent temporary faults 


If a reclosing breaker were used at the sub- 
station, the curves would be shifted as in 
Figure 5. Observe that the reduction in out- 
age time by the reclosing devices below that 
provided by single-element fuse is very small, 
due to the few consumers affected by the 
outages on one branch, caused by temporary 
faults that otherwise would have had service 
restored automatically by the reclosing devices 
(this difference would increase slightly with 
85 per cent temporary faults and become 
negligible at lower percentages) 
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closers, there are several different ratings 


‘i 


available, such as 8, 6, 12, 25, and 50 am- if 


peres. Generally, all of these will co-ordi- 
nate properly when connected in series. 
However, it is mot always practicable to 
provide automatic selectivity of operation 
between the smaller size reclosers and the 
transformer fuse. This either limits the 
minimum rating of the recloser usable, and 
thus the number of sectionalizing points, or 
necessitates manual closing of the circuit 
through a fuse shunting the recloser, in 
order to blow the transformer fuse and 
thereby locate the fault. In this latter case, 
the values determined in this study do not 
apply, since the transformer faults would 
slightly increase the number of line outages 
with the reclosers, above the one per mile 
used for the other types of equipment or 
system setup. The amount of decrease in 
the value of the recloser as shown in the 
data obtained in this study, would depend 
upon the ratio of transformer-to-line faults. 
The number of transformer faults which 
would cause lockout of the recloser are, in 
general, substantially less than the number 
of line faults. 


For Reclosers Which Do Not 
Reset Automatically 


The conclusions drawn and the data in 
the curves for reclosing fuse cutouts apply 
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Figure 9. Branch protective devices delayed 
beyond first instantaneous opening of reclosing 
‘substation breaker 


The curves start above 100 per cent at zero 
branches and 85 per cent temporary faults, be- 


ve 


cause the breaker locks out on some temporary 


faults. The curves for two- and three-element 
fuses would fall between those for the single- 
element fuse and the resetting recloser, but, 
as the range is too narrow, they were not 
plotted. The curves for 25 per cent temporary 
faults are so close to those for ‘permanent 
faults alone,’ that they are plotted as one 


curve. The curves for 50, 65, and 75 per cent — 


temporary faults would fall between those for 

25 and 85 per cent about proportionately to 

those in Figure 5. Observe that here again 

the outage time is not reduced much below 
Figure 5 
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to any type of apparatus with an equal 
number of reclosers and without the fea- 
ture of automatically resetting after clear- 
ing a temporary fault. 


Conclusions 


The study permits drawing general 
conclusions, which may be helpful in sys- 
‘tem planning. 


Is SUBSTATION PROTECTIVE 
EQuipMENT ENOUGH? 


1. Combining overcurrent branch protec- 
tion or line sectionalizing—with reclosing 
breakers at the substation—provides a cumu- 
lative reduction in consumer minutes out- 
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Figure 10. Line sectionalizing with single- 

element fuse cutouts and with two- and three- 

element reclosing fuse cutouts with same type 
at substation as at sectionalizing points 


1 =Single-element fuse 
29=Two-element fuse 
3=Three-element fuse 


These curves represent conditions found on 
many rural circuits where the same type of 
protection is employed at the substation and 
out on the lines. A nonreclosing breaker 
could be substituted for the single-element fuse 
at the substation without changing these curves 
but, when substituted for the two- and three- 
element fuses, would raise these curves. The 
curves exceed the “‘yardstick’’ (100 per cent) 
because of the temporary faults causing outages. 
Observe three things: 


1. The very large reduction in consumer 
minutes outage for “permanent faults alone” 
with line sectionalizing, but the much greater 
increase in this outage time caused by opening 
on temporary faults by sectionalizing fuses as 
compared with branch fuses, Figure 4 


2. Single-element fusing provides an im- 
provement (for all but one sectionalizing point 
at 85 per cent temporary faults) which with 65 
per cent and lesser percentages of temporary 
faults is more than half of that obtainable 


3. Two- and three-element fuses show much 
more benefit for sectionalizing than for branch 
protection 
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age that neither method alone can provide 
(compare curves of Figures 4 with 5, 8 with 
9). 


2. The cumulative reduction from this 
combination is not so great as with an in- 
creasing number of branches or sectionaliz- 
ing points, but a number of branches do 
provide substantial combined benefit (see 
discussion in captions of Figures 5 and 11). 


8. Overlapping the substation reclosing 
protection with line protective devices pro- 
vides some additional improvement with 
branch protection and a major improvement 
with line sectionalizing. With such over- 
lapping, the breaker trips and recloses once, 
without the branch or line protective device 
opening for all faults out to the ends of the 
line, and then the relay provides time delay, 
so that the branch or line sectionalizing pro- 
tecttye device disconnects the faulted por- 
tion of the circuit ahead of the second trip- 
ping of the relay. Single-element fusing at 
the branches or sectionalizing points with 
this overlapping protection approaches very 
closely to providing the minimum consumer 
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Line sectionalizing with reclosing 
breaker at substation 


Figure 11. 


1 =Single-element fuse 
29=Two-element fuse 
3 =Three-element fuse 
R=Resetting recloser 


The curves exceed the “yardstick’’ (100 per 
cent) with O sectionalizing points due to the 
breaker locking out on some temporary faults 
(see Table IV in appendix). The reclosing 
breaker obviously reduces to a negligible value 
the outage-time when clearing temporary 
faults with no sectionalizing. Observe: 


1. That this reduction is not so great with an 
increasing number of section points (as with 
branch protection, Figure 5), because line 
sectionalizing affords some of this reduction 
anyway, and because the benefit is restricted 
to the first section beyond the substation, which 
becomes shorter as the number of section points 
is increased 
9. That single-element fusing provides al- 
most an equal degree of improvement over the 
reclosing breaker alone as with a nonreclosing 
breaker, Figure 10 
3. That resetting reclosers show a substantial 
improvement over three-element fuses with 
temporary faults exceeding 50 per cent 
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minutes outage attainable for the specific 
system setup. 


4, Where such overlapping protection as in 
paragraph 38 reaches only part way out on 
the line, the improvement over a reclosing 
breaker will be approximately proportional 
to the percentage of the line so protected, 
that is, if half the line is so protected, the 
improvement will be about one half of the 
difference in percentages between that per- 
centage with a reclosing relay Figure 5 or 
11, and that with the overlapping protection 
covering the whole line, Figure 9 or 12 re- 
spectively, 


Or WHAT VALUE IS BRANCH PROTECTION? 


1. Overcurrent protection of individual 
branches provides a greater improvement 
over substation protection alone, than is 
provided by line sectionalizing (compare 
corresponding curves Figures 4-9 with 
Figures 10-13). 


2. The length of the branch has a major 
effect on the benefit secured (see Figures 4, 
5, and 6). 


8. Protecting even a number of short 
branches provides a cumulative improve- 
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Figure 12. Line sectionalizing with reclosing 

substation breaker, set for instantaneous trip- 

ping on first opening, with all types of sec- 

tionalizing devices delayed to open only 
ahead of second opening 


1 =Single-element fuse 
29=Two-element fuse 
3 =Three-element fuse 
R=Resetting recloser 


It is assumed that all faults cause operation of 
the instantaneous trip, corresponding to 
ground relaying only. The improvement 
shown will be decreased approaching the 
corresponding curves of Figure 11, about pro- 
portionately to the percentage of faults that 
are line to line. Observe three things: 


1. The major reduction in outage time with 
all types of sectionalizing equipments, because 
this overlapping protection is the equivalent 
to adding one automatic resetting reclosure 
to the device at each section point 
2. The outage time is negligible due to fuse 
blowing or breaker opening on temporary 
faults even with single-element fuses at 65, 
and lesser percentages of temporary faults 
3. Reclosing fuses or resetting reclosers at 
the section points become effective at 75 and 
higher percentages of temporary faults 
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ment that is likely to justify at least single- 
element fusing (see Figures 4, 5, and 6), 


4. Individual protection should be applied 
to all the branches. Protecting only a por- 
tion of the branches affords less benefit, 
Figure 7, than protecting all the branches, 
Figure 4 (see also Figure 8). 


5. Single-element fusing of branches pro- 
vides approximately 85 to 95 per cent of the 
total improvement obtainable (see value 
worked out in example in Figure 3; see also 
Figures 4, 5, and 8). 


6. Two-element reclosing fuse cutouts pro- 
vide a slight additional improvement in ser- 
vice continuity (see Figures 7 and 8). 
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Figure 13. Line sectionalizing with reclosing 
substation breaker, set for instantaneous trip- 
ping on first opening, with all types of sec- 
tionalizing devices delayed to open only 
ahead of second opening of breaker. Breaker 
protection for only half of line 


1 =Single-element fuse 
2=Two-element fuse 
3 =Three-element fuse 
R=Resetting recloser 


Quite often the minimum obtainable pickup 
current setting of the relay only permits pro- 
tecting part of the line or on delta circuits the 
overlapping protection only reaches out part 
way onthe line. These curves show the effect 
of such relaying covering the first half of the 
30-mile feeder. This does not overlap the 
sectionalizing device with just one point which 
is located at the center of the line so that the 
values under this condition are the same as in 
Figure 11. It should be noted that these 
curves are located about half way between the 
respective ‘curves of Figures 11 and 12, or 
about proportionately to the section of the 
line on which the overlapping protection is 
provided 


7. Three-element reclosing fuse cutouts af- 
ford so little benefit over the two-element re- 
closing fuse cutout that it raises the ques- 
tion as to the justification for the extra 
premium paid for the third fuseholder, 
Figures 7 and 8, (This is true even though 
the assumptions of Table IV in the appendix 
favor the three-element device.) 


8. Reclosures which reset automatically 
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after clearing a temporary fault provide only 
a slight additional improvement over that 
accomplished by reclosing cutouts, even 
when fuses are not renewed until an actual 
outage occurs (see Figure 9). 


Or Wuat VALUE Is LINE 
SECTIONALIZING? 


1. Sectionalizing the main feeder and long 
branches with protective devices connected 
in series generally affords additional improve- 
ment over the best service continuity that 
can be afforded by overcurrent protective 
equipment located at the substation. 


2. Sectionalizing with single-element fuse 
cutouts is generally very effective. They 


(a). Will afford the major portion of the total 
obtainable improvement at 65 or a lesser percentage 
of temporary faults with nonreclosing or reclosing 
substation breakers (see Figures 10 and 11). 


(b). Will be more effective at 80 per cent tempo- 
rary faults with the reclosing substation breaker 
which provides overlapping operation, that is, 
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Same as on other curves so that these can be 
added directly to values in Figures 10, 11, 12, 
and 13 


tripping ahead of all the fuses on the first opera- 
tion, than three-element reclosing cutouts with a 
reclosing breaker but no overlapping protection— 
under similar conditions, at 65 or a lesser percent- 
age of temporary faults will equal the best of re- 
closing equipment without overlapping protection 
(compare Figure 12 with 11). 


(c). Require more than two points with a reclosing 
breaker or more than one point with a nonreclosing 
breaker in order to improve rather than impair 
service at 85 per cent temporary faults (see Figure 
10). 


83. Sectionalizing with two and three-ele- 
ment reclosing fuse cutouts is much more 
effective than the use of similar equipment 
for branch protection. Each affords respec- 
tively 


(a). Some additional improvement over no sec- 
tionalizing at 85 per cent temporary faults with a 
reclosing cutout or breaker at the substation (see 
Figures 10 and 11). 


(b). About 25 to 35 per cent additional improve- 
ment over the effective operation of the single- 
element fuse cutout at 75 per cent temporary faults 
with a reclosing cutout or breaker at the substation 
(see Figures 10 and 11). 


(c), About 10 to 15 per cent additional improve- 
ment over the much greater effectiveness of the 
single-element cutout at 85 per cent temporary 
faults with overlapping reclosing breaker operation 
(see Figure 12). 


The additional improvement referred to in 
(a), (b), and (¢) above is in per cent of the 
ultimate obtainable between the curves for 
“permanent faults alone,’ with and without 
line sectionalizing. These percentages do 
not include any of the advantages possible 
from discovery and renewal of blown fuses 
with a service interruption (see Table V in 
the appendix), 


4, Generally, two-element reclosing fuse 
cutouts are more effective than three-ele- 
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ment designs because a greater number of 
the two-element cutouts can be connected in 
series and still provide selectivity of opera- 
tion (see Table III). Figures 10 and 11 
show this even with the more favorable 
assumptions for the three-element fuse of 
Table IV in the appendix. 


5, Sectionalizing with reclosers, which re- 
set automatically after clearing a fault, is 
most effective at the higher percentages of 
temporary faults where the resetting feature 


has a greater opportunity to decrease the © 


number of outages of long duration caused 
by temporary faults, Figure 11. 


(a). With 85 per cent temporary faults and a re- 
closing substation breaker, this amounts to 40 to 
60 per cent additional improvement over three- and 
two-element cutouts respectively (see Figure 11). 


(b). This additional improvement tapers down — 


from about 25 and 35 per cent at 75 per cent tem- 
porary faults, to zero at 25 per cent (see Figure 10). 


(c). With reclosing breakers at the substation 
which clear ahead of the protective devices on the 
first opening, the additional improvement is only 
about 15 to 25 per cent (see Figure 12). 


The percentages of additional improvement 
(a), (b), and (c) above do not take into 
consideration any difference in the number 
of reclosers and cutouts that can be con- 
nected in series and provide proper co-ordi- 
nation, 


SHOULD BRANCH PROTECTION AND 
LINE SECTIONALIZING BE COMBINED? 


1. There is a cumulative benefit obtainable 
by combining branch protection and line 
sectionalizing which cannot be provided by 
either one alone. 


2. This cumulative benefit is obtainable, 
whether the system comprises one main 
feeder with a number of short branches, or 
two or more long branches with a short 
main feeder. (With the latter, the branches 
would be sectionalized with protective de- 
vices connected in series.) 


3. The cumulative benefit does not increase 
directly with an increasing number of pro- 
tected branches. 


SHOULD THE PERCENTAGE OF 
TEMPORARY FAULTS BE CONSIDERED? 


1. Any decrease obtainable in the percent- 
age of temporary faults tends to permit se- 
curing an equal improvement in service 
continuity with lower cost overcurrent pro- 
tective devices. 


2. It might: prove valuable to make a 
study in which the costs of improving line 
construction, tree trimming, and so on are 
compared with the savings in protective 
equipment which the improvements made 
possible, 


Use of Curves for Specific Studies 


It has been shown by this study that 
individual protection of branches and/or 


line sectionalizing can be combined effec-— 


tively with the reclosing substation relay 
and breaker to reduce the consumer min- 
utes outage on distribution systems. The 
data presented in the curves should facili- 
tate the studying of specific problems. 
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This may make possible more efficient 
use of available equipment to meet the 
particular needs and justifiable economics 
of different circuits and systems. 


Appendix. Assumptions 
Employed in Mathematical Study 
: 1. The Distribution Lines Studied (Length 
of Lines). 


(a). In one part of the study, one to six unpro- 
tected and protected branches, each one, five, or 
ten miles in length, were added at the mid-point of 
an unsectionalized 30-mile main feeder, increasing 
the total length of line, as in Figure 1. (The dif- 
ference in total length might introduce a slight error 
in comparing the benefit provided with and without 
branch protection, but not in comparing the rela- 
tive benefits afforded by the different equipments 
that might be employed.) Connecting the branches 
at the mid-point provided an average for an even 
spacing of the branches along the feeder. 


(6). In the other part of the study, a 30-mile main 
feeder was broken up into from one to seven sec- 
tions by zero to six overcurrent protective sectional- 
izing devices connected in series as in Figure 2. 
(The effect of the shorter, 5 to 30-mile feeders, was 
checked.) 


2. Equipment Employed. Both studies 
included checking comparative results with 
overcurrent protection provided by: 


(a). Substation breakers actuated by nonreclos- 
ing relays, automatic reclosing relays, and auto- 
matic reclosing relays which overlap all branch and 
line protective equipment, so that the breaker 
trips and recloses once without the branch or line 
devices opening, and then provides time delay be- 
fore the second tripping of the relay on more per- 
sistent faults; each combined with 


(b). Sectionalizing or branch-line single-element or 
two- and three-element reclosing fuse cutouts or 
reclosers which reset automatically after clearing 
a temporary fault. 


3. Number of Consumers. Three per 
mile uniformly distributed. (Any other 
number per mile might have been used with- 
out affecting the percentages used for com- 
parison.) 


4. Number and Type of Faults. One per 
mile per year uniformly distributed with 
temporary faults equaling 25, 50, 65, 75, 
and 85 per cent of the total. (One per mile 
is probably somewhat high but any other 
value might have been used without chang- 
ing the percentages used for comparison.) 


5. Attended Substation. A period of five 
minutes was allowed after the fault occurred 
for notification and for the attendant to 
close the breaker, thus restoring service if a 
temporary fault had cleared itself after the 
breaker locked open. (Notification by an 
alarm system at the substation would lower 
the percentages used for comparison to the 
extent that the manual closing of the breaker 
approached that of a momentary outage. 
Conversely, any lengthening of the time, 
such as that required to get to an unattended 
station, would raise the percentages. In 
both cases, the degree of change would de- 
crease slightly with an increasing number of 
protected branch or sectionalizing points.) 


6. Trouble Crew. Always available at 
the substation to start instantly with no 
time allowed for notification or preparation. 
(More often the crew will be out on the sys- 
tem, sometimes closer to and sometimes 
farther from the fault location, so this as- 
sumption provided an average. If any 
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longer time than the zero had been employed 
it would have indicated slightly greater bene- 
fits for branch protection, line sectionaliz- 
ing, and single-element fusing.) 


7. Locating Fault and Restoring Service. 
The trouble crew: 


(a). Traveled 30 miles per hour to the sectionaliz- 
ing point at which the protective device had 
opened. No time was allowed for examining sec- 
tionalizing or branch protective devices en route, 
as it was assumed these would have indicating 
features visible from the car. 


(b). Spent five minutes to climb the pole and to 
restore service if a temporary fault had caused the 
outage at the sectionalizing or branch protection 
point. 


(c). Traveled 15 miles per hour to the mid-point 


Table IV. Assumptions and Operating Ex- 
perience on Service Restoration 


Service Restored Per Cent of Total Faults 


on Linef# 

By Re- 
closing Values Used in » Values From Oper- 

the Calculations ating Experience* 
Circuit (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
Ogcewnr aear OO eS tree's 50 to 60 
TWIGS fcc on 15 Additional. .... 10 to 15 Additional 
3 Times..... 5 Additional. .... 5 Additional 
4 Times..... 3 Additional, .... 1 Additional 


¥ If the percentage of temporary faults is less than 
these values, service is restored only up to the actual 
number of temporary faults. If greater than the 
sum of the percentages of restoration for that num- 
ber of reclosures, it was assumed that the remaining 
temporary faults persisted longer than the lockout 
time of the protective device, causing a permanent 
outage until the substation breaker, line sectionaliz- 
ing device, or branch protective device was closed 
manually. Thus perfect operation (‘permanent 
faults alone’’ causing an outage) was assumed to be 
provided up to the sum of the 50+15+5 values or 
70 per cent of the total number of faults for devices 
which reclose three times (50 per cent for those 
which reclose once, 65 per cent for those which re- 
close twice, and 73 per cent for combinations which 
reclose four times). 


* See Table I in text and reference 3. 


Maximum advantage was given to three-element 
reclosing fuses and other multireclosing devices as 
compared with two-element reclosing fuse cutouts, 
since the ‘‘values used in the calculations,” Table 
IV, are low for the first reclosing, and high for the 
second as compared with the ‘‘values from opera- 
ting experience.’’ Some data show as high as 75 
to 90 per cent restoration of service following the 
first reclosure. This would make all the curves for 
two-element reclosing fuses at branch or line sec- 
tionalizing points, as in Figures 7, 8, and 10 to 13 
inclusive, approach more closely the curve for 
‘permanent faults alone’’ for that setup. Of course, 
there would be a corresponding improvement with 
three-element fuses and resetting reclosers in ap- 
proaching or equaling the curves for ‘‘permanent 
faults only.’’ 


of the branch or section on which the fault per- 
sisted. The mid-point provided the average for the 
uniform spacing of faults. 


(d). Spent 30 minutes repairing a permanent fault 
with the outage persisting on the entire faulted 
portion until the fault was repaired. (The inclusion 
of some sort of manual sectionalizing or cutting out 
of the faulted portion would have decreased the 
number of consumers affected, and thus decreased 
very slightly the improvement indicated, as result- 
ing from line sectionalizing and branch protection. 
For example, if the permanent faults had been 
repaired in zero time for all consumers, the per- 
centages used for comparison would have been 
raised only about five units.) 


(e). After repairing the fault: 


1. Either the substation attendant was notified 
instantly when he was required to close the breaker 
(although some time probably would be required 
for notification, which would have enhanced the 
value of line sectionalizing and branch protection). 


2. Or the crew traveled 30 miles per hour to return 
to the sectionalizing or branch protective device 
to restore service. 


8. Service Restoration by 1st, 2d, 3d and 
4th Reclosures was assumed to be in accord- 
ance with the values in Table IV. Service 
restoration is expressed as a percentage of 
the total faults on the line. 


9. No Inspection With Reclosing Fuse 
Cutouts Was Assumed. Because such in- 
spection would have permitted re-fusing be- 
fore an outage occurred, the data indicate 
only the minimum benefit for these devices. 
(This benefit would be increased to a degree 
approaching that of the device that resets 
automatically as such fuse renewal before 
the occurrence of an outage approaches 100 
per cent, The percentage of such discovery 
and renewal is fairly high, because linemen 
and trouble crews are on the lookout for the 
indicating devices as they pursue their regu- 
lar duties along the lines, Table V. Thus 
all reclosing fuse data are ultraconservative.) 


10. The Protective Orbit of the Substation 
Breaker (which is determined by minimum 
pickup current of the relay) included the 
whole feeder and all of the branches, In 
many instances, distribution lines have out- 
grown this orbit. Consequently, the lower 
current individual protection of the branches 
and line sectionalizing on the otherwise un- 
protected portion may prevent burning 
down lines, annealing of the conductors, and 
loss of revenue, in addition to any advan- 
tages shown by the study. Conversely, this 
lower current protection will cause some 
outages (momentary or prolonged, depend- 
ing on the type of equipment) for faults 
which would have burned clear. The com- 
bined effect of these few additional opera- 
tions will balance off to the extent that faults 
which otherwise would have burned clear, 


Table V. Operating Record of Two-Element Reclosing Cutouts on Line With Practically No 
Special Patrolling 


Number of Temporary.Faults Restored By Cutout 


Not 
No. of Discovered Discovered 
Total No. Permanent Without Before 24 Total Caused 
Year Faults Faults Outage Fuse Blew Restored Outage Total 
LOSO sacs CNBR pctcoml ne Sigmautiae 8 hfs NOMI Bei cai TRUST Vdaets LO crate ase 28 
LOO slats thas 22 aa onsen 22.8%...... Dietiveaie tuk * 50 oir nares QTE os aighe 77.7% 
19400 i vie OAT Ga lete ieee OM, Metis cha kA my BRYN LO Ma. Ginip eus St. > naaite ieee ND bok Seesereecgc 
LOO Torito: 20.6 Vor vis QB Liable vu csle 25.4%. ..4.. 49.1%. 1... 25,4%. were 74.5% 


Service was restored on */ of the temporary faults, approximately !/s being made possible by discovering 
and renewing first fuse link before an outage occurred, and !/; by the reclosing operation of the cutout. 
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Current-Transformer Performance Based 


on Admittance-Vector Locus 


A. C. SCHWAGER 


MEMBER AIEE 


Synopsis: In the past designers as well as 
users of current transformers have em- 
ployed ratio érror and phase-angle curves in 
which the abscissa represents primary or 
secondary current to a linear scale. Numer- 
ous curves were necessary both for obtaining 
a clear picture of the performance character- 
istics as well as for determining the errors 
for the multiplicity of possible secondary 
burdens. Part I of this paper shows that a 
more functional picture of current-trans- 
former operation is obtained by replacing 
these commonly used curves by the admit- 
tance-vector locus of the secondary winding 
with the primary open circuited, the end 
point of the vector representing the inde- 
pendent variable in a curvilinear co-ordinate 
system. The numerous ratio and phase- 
angle curves resulting from various second- 
ary burdens and, in case of multiratio trans- 
formers, from different numbers of turns, 
when referred to this new co-ordinate system 
revert to one single curve. Ratio error and 
phase angle for any burden at any power 
factor, turn ratio, and secondary current can 
be scaled or read directly from a chart using 
as a basis the admittance vector locus of the 
steel forming the magnetic circuit of the 
transformer. For designers as well as users 
it is often advantageous to be in possession 
of analytical expressions for ratio error and 
phase angle. In part II of the paper general 
formulas are set up which express the per- 
formance in terms of the various constants 
and variables of a transformer, making it 
unnecessary to refer to charts for the analy- 
sis of important design or performance 
factors. 


Part | 


ASED on the fundamental paper by 
P. G. Agnew! published in 1911, a 
practically standard procedure of com- 
puting current-transformer performance 
has been established in the past three 


cause greater or lesser consumer minutes 
outage than faults for which additional pro- 
tection is provided. No data are available 
on this relationship. However, they prob- 
ably would have slight effect on the percent- 
ages used for comparison. 
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¢o=phase-angle lag of exciting current // 


referred to the reversed secondary 
voltage Ez 


3. Magnetizing and watt components of 
the exciting current are computed from 
charts showing watts, reactive volt-amperes, 
and volt-amperes per pound for the steel 
used in function of the flux density; see 
Figure 3. The conventional procedure con- 
sists of computing the voltage E, for the 
secondary current and burden for which the 
errors are to be determined, and calculating 
the flux density from 


E108 


“ANF 4.44 m 


gatusses 


where 


A=cross section of core in square centi- 
meters 

N=number of secondary turns 

f=frequency 


and obtain J,, and I, as follows: 


In=W/E2; Imn=RVA/E2; I-= VA/E2 
(2) 


The curves shown in Figure 3 apply to a 
conventional grade of silicon steel and will 
be used as a basis in the following. If a 
sample of the transformer to be investigated 
is on hand Jy, Im, and I, are available from 
the excitation curves of the secondary wind- 
ing.? 

4. Ratio and phase-angle can be computed 
by means of the following formulas: 


isi ipen en legee 


ey Ie cos 0 (3) 
Im cos 6—Iy sin o 
SS eS 4 
ao, In+Im sin 6+I, cos (4) 
N 
Rwy =F RO/D) (5) 
i 


where N,=number of primary turns. 


Ratio error =A(1/1) =R(1/1) —1 (5a) 


In order to obtain curves showing the 
errors over a current range, the above 
procedure must be repeated for numerous 
secondary-current values. In the follow- 
ing it will be shown that a clearer picture 
of current-transformer performance re- 
sults if numerical calculations of ratio 
error and phase angle are not executed at 


such an early stage. The method used is 


similar to that of representing the per- 
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“Ee Figure 2. Vector diagram of 1/1 
ratio current transformer 


formance of power transformers and in- 
duction motors by means of circuit loci, or 
specifically by means of the circle diagram. 
Referring to Figure 2, extending calcula- 
tions into the complex plane, the complex 
ratio R(1/1) can be expressed as follows: 


Rii/i)= 7 ==". —145 (6) 


Since Z=E,, (6) can be written as fol- 
lows: 


lL, 
R(1/1)= yaaa (7) 


The vector I,/E, can be recognized as 
the negative admittance vector of the 
secondary winding with the primary 
winding open circuited; denoting it with 
Y it follows: 


R(1/1)=-1-YZ (8) 


The ratio of a 1/1 transformer is equal 
to the negative real number one de- 
creased by the product of the admittance 
vector and the total secondary impedance 
vector. 

It is customary to represent the per- 
formance of transformers at various fixed 
secondary burdens Zz. In bushing-type 
transformers with equally distributed 
secondary winding, the leakage reactance 
is negligible in comparison to the burden 
impedance and in wound-type transform- 
ers it can, in many cases, be considered 
constant over the normal metering range. 
Under these conditions Z remains con- 
stant when considering ratio error and 
phase-angle changes due to variations in 
the secondary current. The admittance 
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vector becomes the basic current-trans- 
former curve, curves for various burdens 
being similar. An investigation of the 
admittance-vector locus is therefore indi- 
cated. 


The Admittance-Vector Locus 


It appears advisable to refer to a spe- 
cific transformer at this time. Due to its 
most frequent usé a multiratio bushing 
transformer will be investigated, but 
none of the generalities of the study is 
thereby sacrificed. The transformer has 
N secondary turns equally distributed on 
a core of 17!/, inches inside diameter, 
213/, inches outside diameter, and 73/, 
inches height, giving a cross section of 
112.5 square centimeters and a weight of 
265 pounds; it is used in conjunction 
with 115-kv oil circuit breakers. The 
admittance-vector locus is determined in 
accordance with the following procedure: 

From formula 1 the flux densities B are 
determined for various assumed second- 
ary voltages H.; referring to chart, 
Figure 3, the corresponding VA/lb and 
W/\b values are determined. The power 
factor is computed for each voltage, and 
the total volt amperes are obtained by 
multiplying the VA/Ib by the weight. 
The magnitude of the admittance vector 
is equal to 


Y= VA/E, (9a) 


If curves showing the exciting current 
and its components in relation to the sec- 
ondary voltage are available,’ the admit- 
tance vector and its components can be 
obtained as follows: 


Y=I,/E:; conductance G=I,/E:; 
susceptance B=I,/E2 (9b) 


Figure 3 (below). Volt- 
amperes, reactive volt- 
amperes, and watts for one 
pound of steel in relation 


Figure 4 (right). 

vector Y; in mhos for one turn 

as function of volts per turn for 
115-kv bushing transformer 


For each voltage E, the calculated ad- 
mittance vector is plotted. Due to its 
frequent use the admittance vector corre- 
sponding to one secondary turn has been 
computed and is shown in Figure 4, As 
can be seen, the locus has the shape of a 
hairpin, the admittance decreasing from 
365 mhos for approximately 0.003 volt to 
30 mhos for 1.5 volts and increasing again 
to large values for increasing voltage. 

Similarly, the phase angle with respect 
to the secondary-voltage vector (positive 
real axis) decreases to a minimum with 
increasing voltage and increases with 
further increase in voltage. It is appar- 
ent that this curve is a function of the 
characteristics of the steel only; a more 
basic curve is shown in Figure 5, where 
the flux density is chosen as the independ- 
ent variable. In the range shown the 
admittance decreases for flux-density 
values of from 10 to 5,000 gausses, where 
a minimum is reached, and increases 
thereafter with increasing flux density. 
Minimum admittance corresponds ap- 
proximately to maximum permeability 
of the steel; the right-hand branch of 
the curve indicates the region below 
saturation, the left-hand branch the re- 
gion in which saturation occurs. ois the 
phase angle of the exciting current of the 
steel. It is advantageous to refer to this 
basic curve, having B or a quantity di- 
rectly proportional to B as independent 
variable. Obviously, the value of volts 
per turn E,/N is such a quantity, having 
the advantage that it is related most di- 
rectly to the important variables of the 
problem, namely applied voltage and 
secondary turn numbers. If the admit- 
tance vectors for a given core and varying 
turn numbers are compared at identical 
flux densities or volts-per-turn values, 
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then the following well-known formula 
results: 


Yy(B)= ¥i( B)/ N? (10) 


This relation is indicated in Figure 4 
showing Y,, making it useful for deter- 
mining the admittance for any number of 
turns. In order to profit by the applica- 
tion of this equation, volts-per-turn values 
are used as independent variable in the 
following. 

Aside from its application in the follow- 
ing analysis, Figure 4 is valuable for de- 
termining the exciting-current vector in 
idle transformers in conjunction with 
multiple interconnected circuits, such as 
in bus-differential scheme protection.‘ 

The use of this chart shall be shown in 
conjunction with an example: 

Determine the exciting current of the 
above transformer for a voltage of 20 volts 
and 40 turns. £2/N is computed to be 
0.5 volt per turn, The resulting admit- 
tance Y,is 49 mhos; therefore 


Vio = 49/40? =0.031 mho 


and the exciting current =0.03120= 
0.62 ampere; the phase angle amounts to 
66 degrees. 


The Universal Transformer-Ratio 
Chart 


Referring to equation 8 and substitut- 
ing Yy= Y/N? in order to generalize for 
any number of secondary turns, it follows: 


Rae Hk re 


re (11) 


Except for constants defining the bur- 


den and turn number, the ratio is a func- 
tion of the admittance vector Y; only. 
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Figure 6 (right). 
ratio from admittance-vector locus 


Magnitude of ratio R(1/1)=AB/AO; phase 
angle 0= ZOAB 


Figure 5 (left). Admittance vector Y; in mhos 
for one turn as function of flux density for 
115-kyv bushing transformer 


Construction of complex 


Figure 7. Chart for calculation of ratio and 
phase angle for any number of secondary 
turns N, any total burden Z at any power 
factor and any desired secondary current I, 


provided N?2/Z <1,000 


Example: N=40, Z=2 ohms, pf=0.8, f,=84 
amperes. £,/N=hZ/N=4.2 volts per turn, 
giving point B on locus. N?/Z=800, giving 
point A on 0.8 pf line. Ratio (1/1)= 
AB/AO=1.19, @= ZOAB=9 degrees 30 


Equation 11 can also be written as 


N? 
s+Y 
Z Stat 


N 
Z 


—R(1/1)= (12) 


The construction of the complex ratio 
R in accordance with 12 is developed in 
Figure 6 where point O represents the 
origin of the Y, plane, B the end point of 
the admittance vector corresponding to 
a given value £,/N, and AO the complex 
vector NV*/Z with its end point shifted to 
the beginning of the vector Y, in order to 
bring about the addition. 

The absolute value of the ratio is equal 
to R(1/1)=AB/AO 
The phase angle is equal to 0= ZOAB 

If the transformer has a single turn 

primary, the ratio according to (5) is 


R(N)=NX R(1/1) 


Using the construction shown in Figure 
6, the chart in Figure 7 has been prepared 
from which ratio and phase angle for 
various burdens, secondary turns, and 
secondary currents can be quickly deter- 
mined. 

Assume a secondary current J», a sec- 
ondary burden Z in ohms of power factor 
pf, and a given number of secondary turns 
N, the procedure followed is 


1. Compute volts per turn=l,Z/N and 
mark point on locus Y; corresponding to this 
value as B. 


2. Compute N?/Z and mark corresponding 
point A at proper power factor resulting in 
True ratio=NXAB/AO 

Phase angle = ZOAB 


Except for low ratio bushing-type 
transformers, Figure 7 can be modified so 
that the ratio error and phase angle can 
be read directly off scales. For bushing- 
type transformers with a large number of 
secondary turns and for wound-type 
transformers, the phase angle @ becomes 
so small that J. and J; can be considered 
parallel. Referring to Figure 2, the pro- 
jection OH of OB upon the secondary- 
current axis divided by the secondary 


minutes 
Table I. Formulas for Transformer Performance 
Flux-Density Range 
Low High 
Line Quantity 100-5,000 Gausses 12,000-18,000 Gausses 
ie rela) ska Watt/Ib ...... 7X10°B? ....5X%109B? 
b RSS RV ASI bhaiavecs 3.5 X1077 Bus ... S6XLO TU BW 
Si eee Gy mhos,..... 20.6/ N2 ...14.7/.N8 Fy 
40.2(E/ N) “4 2:24 X10-3(E/ N)8 

Ct hae By mhos...... | ae, ‘ N23 
pers spac: ARAL ona 84.8(Z/ N2) ((Ex/ N) -4+0,296} .,..1.94X1073(Z/ N2) {((Bo/ N)84-8,790} 
Biiewidisets O(mind ans 69,100(2Z/ N2) { (E2/ N) 4 —0.888)....3.85 (Z/ N2) {(E2/ N)§&—11,370} 
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current closely approximates the ratio 


error AR=R(1/1)—1. Similarly, the 
projection, OK of OB, is directly pro- 
portional to the phase-angle. Figure 
8 shows the transformation of Figure 7 
for the case of ‘‘small errors” for burden 
power factors of 0.5, 0.9, and 1.0. The 
readings obtained from the scales have to 
be multiplied by Z/N*. Since Figures 4, 
7, and 8 are based on the Y, curve, they 
can, if desired, be combined into one 
chart providing all the essential data re- 
quired for the following calculations: 


1. Exciting current of secondary winding. 


2. ‘Ratio error and phase angle for few 
secondary turns. 


8. Ratio error and phase angle for a large 
number of turns. 


It is believed that these charts give a 
more functional picture of the transformer 
performance than the large number of 
ratio and phase-angle curves previously 
required to serve the same purpose. Es- 
sentially there exists only one curve, the 
admittance-vector locus of the core into 
which all other curves revert by proper 
transformation. The practical advan- 
tage of the Figures 7 and 8 are numerous. 
In the past relay engineers, when deter- 
mining errors for a certain burden were 
forced to interpolate from a large number 


of curves representing different burdens 


and power factors. The new methods 
give accurate values from one single 
curve which gives equal emphasis to the 
normal load and overload range. The 
problem of matching transformers be- 
comes particularly simple; ideal match- 
ing requires point A on two transformers 
to slide simultaneously over identical 
E,/N values. 

In the case of bushing-type current 
transformers used for overcurrent relay- 
ing it is not important to know the phase 
angle. Figure 8 can, therefore, be 
changed to permit the use of a linear scale 
for E,/N as shown in Figure 9, which indi- 
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;' Figure 9. 


Figure 8 (left). Chart 
giving ratio error and 
phase angle for any 
number of second- 
ary turns N, any 
total burden Z at 
power factors of 1.0, 
0.9, and 0.5 and 
any desired second- 
ary current Io, pro- 
vided N2/Z > 
1,000 


Example: N=100, Z=2 ohms, pf=0.5, b= 
0.5 amperes. £,/N=l2Z/N=0.01 volts per 
turn, giving point B on locus. Project B 
perpendicularly upon 0.5 pf line in left 
quadrant giving B’; follow B’ along circle 
about O to B” and read value C,=203, giv- 
ing: AR=Z/N?X203=0.04, resulting in 
R(/1)=1.04 and R(N)=104 


Project B perpendicularly upon 0.5 pf line 

in right quadrant giving B*; read value 

Cy=88, giving: 0=3,438XZ/N*X88=60 
minutes 


cates how the Y; curve is transformed into 
the conventional ratio-error curve ‘‘a.” 
It follows that for transformers with 
“small errors” the ratio error AR for any 
number of turns and for any burden at a 
given power factor and any secondary 
current can be represented by a single 
curve in a rectangular co-ordinate sys- 
tem with linearly progressing secondary 
current scale. 

It is often preferable to know the ratio 
error in terms of primary rather than sec- 
ondary current. From curve ‘“‘a’” Figure 
9, which shows the ratio error in function 
of secondary volts per turn, 1,.Z/N, and 
therefore of J,, another curve can be con- 
structed which represents the error in 
function of the primary current. Since 
I,=(1+ AR)Io, the following relation ex- 
ists: 


I,Z/N=(1+ AR)I2Z/N 


Curve ‘‘b” in Figure 10 is obtained from 
curve | “a” by determining 1;Z2/N for 
various I,Z/N values in accordance with 


Beene 


Transformation of Y, curve into 
conventional ratio-error curve “a, total 
burden power factor =0.5 
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Figure 10. Transformation of I,Z/N abscissa 
into 1Z/N abscissa giving curve ‘'b” from 
which ratio errors at given primary current can 


be read 


the above relation and assigning to the 
I,Z/N values so obtained ordinates equal 
to those corresponding to the respective 
I,Z/N or E2/N values. 

Different curves result for differing 
Z/N* values; however, since, in standard 
multiratio transformers with burdens of 
0.5, 1.0, and 2 ohms, several combina- 
tions of burdens and turns give identical 
Z/N* values, many of the curves coincide, 
resulting in a corresponding reduction in 
the total number of curves previously re- 
quired. 

In Figures 7 to 10, Z designates the 
total secondary impedance. However, 
since, in bushing-type transformers with 
equally distributed secondary winding, 
the leakage reactance is negligible and the 
resistance of the winding is small when 
compared to the resistance of the external 
burden, Z closely approximates the ex- 
ternal-burden impedance. 

The results obtained by the use of 
these charts are identical with those ob- 
tained by previous methods. For any 
current value, any secondary burden and 
secondary number of turns, ratio and 
phase-angle values calculated from these 
charts are identical with those obtained 
by the use of previous methods.'~ 


Part Il 


Referring to Figure 5 it can be seen that 
the admittance-vector locus consists es- 
sentially of two straight lines which are 
parallel to the imaginary axis, indicating 
constant conductance for both low- and 
high-density range. It has been shown 
that the reactive volt-amperes in these 
two ranges can be closely approximated 
by formulas containing constant expo- 
nents for the flux density B.> Lines 1 
and 2 in Table I, give the formulas for 
watts/pound and reactive volt-amperes/ 
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pound applying to the steel represented 
by Figure 3. Lines 3 and 4 give the corre- 
sponding formulas for the conductance 
Gy and susceptance By respectively for V 
turns, for the particular bushing-type 
transformer described above. Formulas 
3 and 4 can be modified to express ratio 
and phase angle in terms of the compo- 
nents of the admittance vector, and if 
the study is limited to small errors or 
N?/Z> 1,000, result in 


R(A/1)=1+2Z( By sin ¢+Gy cos ¢) (13) 


6(min.) =3,488Z( By cos ¢—Gy sing) (14) 


Substituting for Gy and By the values 
from lines 3 and 4 of Table I into equa- 
tions 13 and 14 and limiting the investiga- 
tion to the commonly used power factor 
of 0.5, lines 5 and 6 result for ratio error 
and phase angle respectively. Although 
a wide range of flux density is omitted 
from formulation, it can be seen from 
Figure 5 that it represents a relatively 
small absolute range around the bend of 
the admittance-vector locus. A fair ap- 
proximation can be obtained for this 
range by assigning it constant values 
corresponding to the values resulting from 
B=5,000 in the low-flux density formulas 
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of Table I, lines 3 to 6 inclusive. If the 
expression E,/N is eliminated from formu- 
las, lines 5 and 6, for either of the two 
flux-density ranges, linear equations re- 
sult between AR and 0 as previously 
pointed out for the low-flux-density 
range.® 


Conclusions 


From the foregoing analysis it can be 
seen that the admittance-vector locus is a 
useful means of representing current- 
transformer performance. It is advan- 
tageous to introduce volts per turn as 
independent variable. This procedure 
results in charts from which normal and 
overload performance of a particular 
transformer at any burden and turn ratio 
can be obtained from one single curve, the 
admittance-vector locus of the steel used 
in the core. : 

A considerable saving in drafting effort 
is accomplished in case of multiratio bush- 
ing-type transformers where heretofore a 
large number of curves was required. 
If desired, reference to charts can be 
avoided by the use of simple formulas 
giving ratio error and phase angle for the 
entire load range and for any desired 
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turn ratio and secondary burden. This, 


study is intended primarily to present a 
new method of approach for the repre- 
sentation of current-transformer perform- 
ance. Numerous important factors, such 
as the modification of the vector locus 
due to wave distortion and methods used 
in measuring volt-amperes and core 
losses, have not been reported upon; it is 
hoped that they can be made the subject 
of a future publication. 
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Field Tests on High-Capacity Station 


Circuit Breakers 
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Synopsis: The development of high-capac- 
ity air-blast breakers in this country has 
taken place without the background of 
operating experience which has attended 
the use of oil circuit breakers and has, 
therefore, emphasized the need for testing 
this equipment at levels comparable with 
the assigned interrupting ratings. 

Although field short-circuit tests to verify 
circuit-breaker performance have been made 
on operating systems previously, they have 
been limited in most instances to moderate 
duty levels or, in the larger interrupting 
ratings, to the testing of high-voltage ap- 
paratus. Staging severe short-circuit tests 
at 15 kv introduces operating problems of 
greater significance since it virtually requires 
the application of the fault to the generating- 
station bus. This paper presents: 


1. A résumé of the studies which indicated that it 
would be practicable to stage short-circuit tests 
tanging up to 2,000 megavolt-amperes directly on 
a particular generating-station bus. 


2. A description of the physical plant equipment 
assembled for test purpose. 


3. Operating experience during a series of 14 short 
circuits ranging from 200 to over 1,500 megavolt- 
amperes at 14.5 kv. 


* 1939 a trial installation of two 15-kv 
air-blast circuit breakers with a rated 
interrupting capacity of 500 megavolt- 
amperes was placed in service at the 
Waterside II station of the Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New York, 
Inc. As a result of this operating expe- 
rience a total of 24 15-kv air-blast circuit 
breakers ranging in rated interrupting 
capacity from 500 to 2,500 megavolt-am- 
peres were purchased for installation in 
the Sherman Creek station. 

The success with which the manufac- 
turers of oil circuit breakers had been able 
to predict the performance of this equip- 
ment, as the result of field tests and ex- 
trapolation of laboratory tests at lower 
levels of duty, had been generally satis- 
factory, and there was, therefore, reason- 
able expectation that the same procedure 
could be extended to the air-blast design. 
However, the guide posts were not as well- 
marked as those in the oil-circuit-breaker 
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field, and it seemed desirable to make tests 
up to the full rated interrupting capacity 
on one of the air-blast circuit breakers in 
the higher interrupting range. 

When confronted with a serious pro- 
posal to stage not one but a series of major 
short-circuit field tests, it was only natural 
that the initial reaction of the more con- 
servative minded should be one of consid- 
erable concern. The more progressive 
souls decreed that in addition to making 
an investigation of the feasibility of stag- 
ing field short-circuit tests, consideration 
should also be given to the practicability 
of exposing the entire system to the short- 
circuit disturbance, on the hypothesis 
that it would be better to learn the effects 
under controlled conditions than possibly 
to be required to encounter a similar dis- 
turbance unexpectedly. The information 
obtained as a result of the field tests 
proved the wisdom of this course of ac- 
tion. 


Preliminary Analysis 


The first approach to this undertaking 
for making tests ranging up to 2,000 
megavolt-amperes was to select the gen- 
erating plant best adapted to the purpose 
with regard to capacity in generators, tie 
feeders, switching flexibility, space avail- 
able for test apparatus, and facilities 
necessary to supply the required current 
and voltage. It was quickly ascertained 


that the Hell Gate station was outstand- 
ing in all the desired requirements by 
comparison with other stations in the 
system. Preliminary studies indicated 
that the mechanical stress imposed upon 
the windings of any generator would be 
not more than 50 to 60 per cent of that 
normally obtained with a short circuit on 
the generator terminals and should, there- 
fore, be within safe limits if all winding 
insulation and bracing were in first-class 
condition. Furthermore, machines in 
this station had been subjected to short 
circuits in which the calculated mechani- 
cal stresses were of the same order as 
those expected in the proposed tests, and 
these had resulted in no apparent damage. 

The second step involved short-circuit 
studies to determine the number of ma- 
chines‘and tie feeders which would be nec- 
essary to furnish the required test current 
at each test level, making such allotment 
of generators and tie feeders as to expose 
each machine to a minimum number of 
short circuits. It was concluded that the 
three-phase short-circuit tests should be 
undertaken with the necessary generators 
isolated from the system load, except 
through such tie feeders as might be nec- 
essary for loading machines prior to the 
application of the fault and for providing 
the additional capacity to furnish the re- 
quired fault current. This decision was 
based on two factors: 


First, a three-phase fault directly on the 
Hell Gate load bus would result in a serious 
disturbance to the low-voltage network sys- 
tem served directly from that bus at gen- 
erator voltage, and this procedure could not, 
therefore, be undertaken without annoyance 
to customers. 


Second, the effect on the system would be 
greatly diminished by the cushioning im- 
pedance of the tie feeders. Moreover this 
would be a more severe test of the system 
performance than disturbances which had 


Table Il. Calculated and Actual Test Currents at 14.5 Kv 
| Connected 
Three-Phase Test Current Megavolt-Ampere 
| and Duration (60-Cycle Base) Capacity 
| 
Calculated Test 
Genera- 

Test Date Duty Amperes Cycles Amperes* Cycles tors Ties 
ps 9-21-40..... @Wecooc 890007 icv Oiiireraistatstoxs 95400) ac ce’ Gin deleretsterclereseielaretulalecese 60 
ee 9-21-40..... (OPe@eaa 24-000 voveisins Of ieee 2 OOO Miers ielalale Ge Domenie LOG ele ntsc 60 
2A. 9-21-40..... COR ZAOOO Maer Oiamateralatt nts 20,000 ea eacreis ametctereinist one LOG earees 60 
3A....9-21-40..... COMER ce 40,000 ...... GI Brooeciar 4000 Ware ereicie 2 Selicieciches USSireteee 60 
3 ....9-22-40..... (Dread 40,000) fame. GiB. etervereys 36,000 ...... OOieicreleteleia USS srereiates 60 
4 ...+9-22-40..... Oncol EHOW 5 5 took (PA Laud Ab: OOOMae eraievers Goo oane 204 yteriale 60 
5B 9-22-40..... Olean SO; O00 Marateterer ie etaisvors are 65,000**...... On Olara) statererats 294. .n00e 160 
1A 5-10-41..... Oersialelere al eveyetateheber ele) Oiakate ope .nrecereraxeks ZA; O00) We ete) cls Gre evavererayerara LOG ae enyere 60 
2A 5-10-41..... CO miata siewustca ters stmerenteractesretatereve cs PERU “Aaa apn GP ainetasisicteye LOGerctererere 60 
3B 5-10-41..... rate. svayerateyalstciatelvetahste later evereyctetetnccns 45'O00)) Ver anssateis AG Aas DOR Teicisiet 60 
4B 5-10-41..... (NO Bem aoaenoUdo orp uc CNDDeROOaOS AT,0000 cca OI anon ocod 294...... 60 
DE lanes 5-10-41..... Oy rexetsval states adalaleratatue eolava\e.5.a aT syatevere 62), OOO Pir spare) «006 Sioiieieelerss 294...... 160 
(3 Oar 5-10-41..... (GO Feiner se cine Soc dane earnmese GYHINO)  aniceacie LR rans Gig ONG PAL Lacon 160 
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* Initial arc current, highest phase. 
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** Current after 2.4 cycles. 


+} Line-to-ground test. 
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been encountered previously as a result of 
a three-phase operating failure just outside 
of a tie-feeder reactor and it would, there- 
fore, afford a measure of system performance 
under severe fault conditions. 


Since the maximum current tests were 
the determining factor governing the 
stresses on station equipment, the power 
requirements for this case were first de- 
termined. It was found that to attain 
the desired level of 2,000 megavolt-am- 
peres, it would be necessary to raise the 
test voltagefrom the nominal operating 
value of 13.6 kv to 14.5 kv and to use all 
of the machines that could be spared from 
service while still maintaining the desired 
reserve. This required the use of a 60- 
megavolt-ampere tie feeder to Waterside 
Station II, a 100-megavolt-ampere tie 
feeder to the Niagara~-Hudson system 
and three generator units of 43.75-, 
62.5- and 188-megavolt-ampere capacity. 
In addition, it was found necessary to 
pretrip the test breaker in order to take 
advantage of the current asymmetry. 
The calculated currents together with the 
necessary facilities in machines and tie 
feeders for the various tests are shown in 
Table I. 


A complete analysis of short-circuit 
forces was made on the connections and 
equipment of the feeder position supply- 
ing the test breaker. All calculations 
were based on the maximum peak value 
of current expected under the highest 
capacity test. Full offset at ‘‘zero” time 
was assumed and proper allowance made 
for the decay of both a-c and d-c compo- 
nents, resulting in a maximum instan- 
taneous peak current, at the first half- 
cycle following the fault, of 200,000 am- 
peres at 14.5 kv. 

Since the station buses and feeder out- 
lets are of isolated phase arrangement, 
forces arising from the interaction of 
phase currents are of little or no impor- 
tance until the several phase conductors 
converge in the station cable vault. 
The arrangement of equipment ground- 
ing coppers within the isolated phase por- 
tion of the electrical galleries was such 
that any possible failure to ground would 
require ground-current flow at right an- 
gles to the phase conductors. This 
eliminated the necessity of considering 
interaction of phase and ground-fault 
current. Consequently, within the gal- 
leries, the actual forces considered were 
only those on the test-feeder circuit, aris- 
ing from the current flow in the several 
sections of the phase conductor, as it 
looped, turned, and doubled back on it- 
self, in passing through oil circuit break- 
ers and the reactor of its own phase. 

The maximum force concentration ap- 
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peared as a cantilever load on the wall 
bushings entering the oil circuit breaker 
compartments. This amounted to ap- 
proximately 5,000 pounds at the end of 
the bushing and normal to its axis. A 
greater force, 6,000 pounds, was found to 
act on the oil-circuit-breaker moving 
contact, tending to open the breaker 
against the restraint of its latching mecha- 
nism. 

Since the wall bushing mentioned above 
was rated by its manufacturer as able to 
withstand only about 600 pounds at the 
end of the stud, it was decided to elimi- 
nate these forces by placing a short-circuit- 
ing strap across the external bushing 
studs, removing the circuit breakers and 
reactors of the feeder from the circuit, and 
thus eliminating virtually all cantilever 
loading on the wall bushings. 


200 MVA 
TO NIAGARA HUDSON 


IZ2KV S.S. 


212-7 


188 H 188 
43.75 62.5 43.75 62.5 MVA 


MAIN AUX. 
BUS BUS 
4THFL. 6THEL, 
F.C. 
40 
TIE LOAD MVA 
FOR. FDRS. FORS. 
To 25% 
SYSTEM 
WATERSIDE 
GEN. STATION 
TIE FDRS. 
Figure 1. Simplified diagram of system con- 


nections to Hell Gate station in the maximum- 
capacity test 


Within the station cable vault, where 
the separate phase conductors making 
their exit from conduit were racked in a 
parallel flat arrangement on the wall of 
the vault, maximum instantaneous forces 
of 3,700 pounds per foot were found. In 
regions where the cables converged to en- 
ter a joint with three-conductor cable, the 
sheaths were in contact, and the maxi- 
mum instantaneous value of the forces 
tending to separate the cables was found 
to be 11,500 pounds per foot. Suitable 
wrapping and bracing were provided to 
hold these cables securely in place during 
the short circuit. Disconnecting switches 
in the test circuit, where rated below the 
expected test current, were removed and 
replaced by copper bus work. 

Concurrently with the foregoing stud- 
ies, an investigation was undertaken to 
determine the likelihood of instability 
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between generators following clearance 0 
the trouble. 
the fault might have to be cleared by the 
backup protection, and that the total 
clearing time would be approximately 0.5 
second. These calculations indicated 
that there would be no question whatever 
of stability, since no generator should 
swing from its initial position relative to 
the others by more than 10 degrees. Fur- 
thermore, the load readjustment through- 
out the system, after fault clearing, 
should not be sufficient to result in any 
material disturbance, even though the 
Waterside tie feeder should trip. The 
calculated voltage dips during the highest 
capacity fault were 18 per cent on the 
Hell Gate load busses, 15 per cent at 
Waterside II, 20 per cent at Sherman 
Creek, and 40 per cent at the Dun- 
woodie substation. A simplified one-line 
diagram of the 60-cycle system tie con- 
nections is shown in Figure 1. 


Organization 


A working committee was set up, com- 
prising representatives of the production, 
system operation, construction, technical 
service, and electrical engineering depart- 
ments of the company and also represen- 
tatives of the General Electric Company. 
Schedules and dates were set up to cover: 


A. Drawing and engineering information. 


B. Construction dates and equipment de- 
liveries. 


C. Test procedure. 


D., Personnel assignments. 


To a key man in each group was dele- 
gated the responsibility of executing the 
work assigned by the chairman of the 
working committee. Through this or- 
ganization it was possible to keep all 
work moving on schedule and settle all 
of the points, with a minimum of delay 
and with complete understanding as to 
the action to be taken by all concerned. 
This procedure was responsible for the 
success which was attained in completing 
all preparations on schedule and eliminat- 
ing confusion as to procedures and re- 


sponsibilities, during the actual carrying © 


out of the test work. 


Test Facilities 
| 


The breaker selected for test was a 


General Electric Company type A R-20-. 


It was assumed here that ’ 


ws 


/ 


ov 


150 three-phase 60-cycle 1,200-ampere | 


15-kv unit with a rated interrupting ca- 
pacity of 1,500 megavolt-amperes. The 
detailed description of this circuit breaker 
is covered in a companion paper,! and its 
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Figure 2 (left). 


performance will be referred to here only 
insofar as it was concerned with the test- 
ing operations. 

One of the type H circuit breakers used 
for closing duty in the testing station of 
the General Electric Company was used 
for the same duty in these tests. This 
breaker was installed in the breaker test 
house in close proximity to the air-blast 
breaker. 

The clearance of material stored in the 
transformer and cable yard to make space 
available for the breaker test cubicle and 
other structures, at first appeared to pre- 
sent a task of gargantuan proportions, 
what with scores of cable reels, econo- 
mizer tubes, grate bars, and an indescrib- 
able assortment of material accumulated 
by a decade of “‘string savers.’’ At the 
very beginning, therefore, the test pro- 
gram began to pay dividends, to the de- 
light of the station superintendent. It 
made necessary a general house cleaning 
of the storage yard, by transfer of some 
of the equipment to other locations, and 
a more orderly restacking of the remainder. 

The breaker house structure, consist- 
ing of a steel framework closed on all 
three sides and the top with corrugated 
steel sheeting, was supported on a con- 
crete mat. All enclosing sides and the 
top of the structure were covered with 
two layers of sandbags, as a protection to 
numerous transformers and other equip- 
ment against damage from possible fire 
and flying debris. 

The open side of the structure was laid 
out to face a one-story brick storeroom 
structure. A barricade of two-inch thick 
lumber, erected in ten-foot sections for 
quick assembly and removal, for protec- 
tion of the observers, was placed under 
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the overhanging roof of the storeroom, 
directly facing and approximately 70 feet 
distant from the breaker house. A space 
in the storeroom, with a separate entrance 
door facing the breaker house, provided 
a convenient area for all of the magnetic 
oscillograph equipment required by the 
General Electric Company. The con- 
trol station, for operation of the closing 
breaker and test breaker, as well as the 
communication facilities, with the gener- 
ating station control room, was also lo- 
cated at this point. The remainder of 
the equipment required for the test in- 
cluded separate, standard wood construc- 
tion shanties, such as were readily avail- 
able in the market. Four such struc- 
tures were used for housing the field con- 
struction office, dark room, air compres- 
sors, and cathode-ray oscillograph. Pho- 
tographs of the breaker test house and 
the observation barricade are shown in 
Figures 2 and 3 respectively. 

An independent three-point communi- 
cation system was installed to provide 
communication between the test-control 
station in the yard, the generating-sta- 
tion control board, and the generating- 
station control-cable terminal room, 
where was located the Company’s auto- 
matic recording instruments. A public 
address system was also installed, for 
information of the observers concerning 
safety regulations, announcement of test 
procedures, and the results of the various 
tests. 

A standard feeder outlet position was 
used for the test outlet from the station 

' bus, and the circuit from this point to the 
breaker test house consisted of two three- 
conductor 800,000-circular-mil lead-cov- 
ered cables in parallel. 
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Air-blast circuit breaker installed in structure 


Control wiring and instrument wires to control station shown at 
upper left corner of structure 


Figure 3 (below). View of observation barricade 


Control cables from circuit breaker may be noted at the top 


After careful consideration, the decision 
was reached that the station breakers. 
should be used for backup protection 
against failure of the test air-blast breaker 
since there was some element of risk in 
using the control breaker in the breaker 
test house, due to its close physical prox- 
imity to the test breaker, and further- 
more the control breaker might also fail 
as a result of its use in applying short cir- 
cuits. The bus setup in the station could 
be arranged so that two 5,000-ampere, 
1,500-megavolt-ampere bus-tie oil circuit 
breakers, in the section of bus to which 
the test feeder was connected, would 
divide the total test current, so that 
neither one would be subjected to a duty 
in excess of two-thirds of its rated inter- 
rupted capacity. Current transformers, 
installed on the bus section to which the 
test feeder was connected, were discon- 
nected from the bus-differential relay cir- 
cuit and connected, in such a manner as. 
to totalize the total test current to a 
backup overcurrent induction relay, ar- 
ranged to trip the two bus-tie oil circuit 
breakers. These connections are shown 
in Figure 4. 


Operating Procedures 


In order to maintain suitable safe- 
guards and to avoid confusion and mis- 
understanding, the following operating 
procedure was established: 


A. A production department representa-- 
tive with five assistants was stationed in the 
test area. The operator in charge of this. 
group was responsible for the enforcement 
of safety regulations. He saw that the test 
area was cleared, protective barriers were in 
place, and so on, before each test. He also- 
issued and cleared the necessary work per-- 
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mits for inspection of the test breaker after 
each test and stationed his watchmen at 
various points in the test area before each 
test. This operator alone gave all of the 
orders to the high-voltage operator in the 
station for energizing and de-energizing the 
test feeder, Thus by delegating this 
authority to only one individual, any con- 
fliction of orders was avoided. 


B. In the electrical galleries the doors be- 
tween adjacent bus sections were blocked 
open, and qualified observers stationed in 
the gallery corridors on all floors had an un- 
obstructed view of the gallery compart- 
ments during test periods. This procedure 
provided a means of detecting the nature 
and location of any trouble and also pre- 
vented the unauthorized access of other 
personnel. 


C. A representative of the steam engineer- 
ing department was stationed at the throttle 
of each turbine, and these men were under 
instructions as to the action that they 
should take in the event of trouble develop- 
ing either on the turbine or the generator. 
The station electrical mechanics maintained 
a watch on the generator, and the generator 
cable ducts, and neutral cable duct runs, to 
watch for any indication of trouble in those 
areas. 


D. A simple signal system was set up to 
warn all concerned that a test was about to 
take place. Signals were given throughout 
the generating station ten minutes in ad- 
vance of each test. Each inspector or ob- 
server then reported by telephone to the 
high-voltage control board that he was in 
position. Five minutes before each test, a 
signal was given on the turbine-room call 
whistle and a “‘standby”’ signal put up on 
the signal stand on each turbine being used 
for the test. When all observers were re- 
ported as being in position, the production 
department representative in the test yard 
was notified and then proceeded to give the 
necessary switching instructions, relative to 
making the test feeder alive. One minute 
before each test communication was estab- 
lished between the production representative 
in the yard, the high-voltage operator, and 
the representatives in charge of the test 
instruments set up in the cable-terminal 
control room. Time was then counted off, 
and the test applied. Communication was 
maintained until all observers had reported 
to the high-voltage operator. At the high- 
voltage operating board an operator was 
stationed at the controls of each generator 
and was under instructions as to the steps 
which should be followed should trouble de- 
velop. Observers were also stationed at each 
street manhole through which the test 
feeder was carried, all manhole covers being 
removed during the test period. 


F. An electrical construction crew was 
maintained in the station construction 
office for any necessary work which might 
develop as a result of unexpected trouble. 
For the same purposes a crew from the 
underground department was also main- 
tained during the entire test period, to be 
available for any necessary repair work 
which might be required. 


G. Beginning with the test at the 1,000- 
megavolt-ampere level and above, inspec- 
tions were made of the equipment in the 
electrical galleries, the station cable bay, and 
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Figure 4. Diagram of relay connections for 
backup protection 


the street manholes, for evidence of damage 
after the first test at each level. 


1940 Tests 


The first series of tests was undertaken 
Saturday, September 21, and the follow- 
ing Sunday, September 22, 1940. Test 1 
at 200 megavolt-amperes was in the na- 
ture of a trial test shot for checking all 
of the equipment and the operating proce- 
dure. In this test the Waterside 
II tie feeder was tripped at Waterside 
number 2 by the directional impedance 
relays. This was the first of the unan- 
ticipated events. Later inspection of the 
oscillographic recording disclosed that the 
relay operation was undoubtedly due to 
the asymmetry of the current, which had 
the effect of increasing the operating 
range of the relay by some 40 per cent. 
This relay was blocked on subsequent 
tests, but protection was maintained by 
backup time delay over current relays. 

On test 2 at 550 megavolt-amperes the 
same tie feeder was tripped again, but, on 
this occasion, by the directional imped- 
ance relay at the Hell Gate end of the 
feeder. This was unanticipated operation 
number 2, This relay was also blocked 
out for succeeding tests. Subsequent 
tests on this relay disclosed that there was 
excessive ‘“‘wipe”’ in the contacts of the di- 
rectional element. The incorrect opera- 
tion was, therefore, attributed to failure 
of the directional contact to open before 
the impedance contacts closed. This 
may be better understood when it is noted 
that prior to the fault the power flow on 
the tie feeder was from Hell Gate to- 
wards Waterside, the tie feeder being used 
to load the generator prior to the test. 
The directional elements of the imped- 
ance relay were, therefore, closed under 
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this condition, but when the fault was “ 


applied, the direction of power flow was ’ 


reversed due to fault current being sup- 
plied from Waterside to Hell Gate. The 
tripping of the tie feeder, of course, caused 
a loss of load to the two generators after 
clearing the fault. The machines were, 
however, resynchronized to the station 
load bus without difficulty. 

Test 2A at 550 megavolt-amperes was 
run off without undue incident. 

In setting up the busses for the next 
test, a 160-megawatt unit, which had not 
been used in any of the tests up to that 
time, was placed on the test bus. One of 
the gallery observers heard a heavy static 
discharge, which appeared to come from 
the vicinity of the generator breaker com- 
partment. This was unexpected event 
number 3. Although not directly re- 
lated to the breaker test, this condition 
might have resulted in an operating fail- 
ure if it had not been for the observers 
posted in the electrical galleries. The 
machine was immediately removed from 
service and testing of the circuit under- 
taken. It was ascertained that one of 
the stress cones at the termination of one 
of the cables was the seat of the trouble. 
The cable terminal was remade and gave 
no further trouble. 

* On test 3 at approximately 800 mega- 
volt-amperes the air-blast breaker arced 
over on two phases and failed to clear the 
fault. The fault was cleared by the 
backup bus-tie breakers in the station in 
29.5 cycles. Subsequent inspection of 
the bus-tie breakers disclosed that the 
6-7 section bus-tie breaker had thrown 
some oil on the B phase pole unit. While 
the performance of the bus-tie breakers 
was not unusual in this respect, it was 
considered that a little more discretion 
might profitably be exercised, as means 
were available for so doing. The psycho- 
logical effect of the flash and the accom- 
panying sound effects, in connection with 
the arc to ground at the test breaker, un- 
doubtedly lent some emphasis to the 
need for more caution. As a consequence, 
the backup relay in the generating station 
was arranged to trip all generators and 
tie feeders connected to the test bus, as 


/ 


ve 


well as the bus-tie breakers, since this 


would operate to distribute the duty 
among the various circuit breakers in the 
station somewhat more equitably. 

It is well worthy of note that, although 
the air-blast breaker was subjected to se- 
vere arcing for nearly one-half second, 
there was no ensuing fire after are ex- 
tinction, no damage to any of the im- 
mediately adjacent apparatus in the 
breaker house, and the necessary servic- 
ing and adjustment were completed in 
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approximately two hours. This _per- 
formance may be contrasted with that 
commonly experienced with oil-circuit- 
breaker failure of like nature. 

After repairs and adjustments to the 

ait-blast breaker, test 3 at approximately 
860 megavolt-amperes and test 4 at ap- 
proximately 1,000 megavolt-amperes were 
completed without undue incident. 
‘On test 5B, at approximately 1,500 
megavolt-amperes, the air-blast breaker 
again failed to clear the fault, and it was 
cleared by the backup protection in 26 
cycles. The damage to the air-blast cir- 
cuit breaker was confined principally to 
the glaze of interphase brazing insulators 
and dislocation of some parts of the arc 
chute. Asin test 3A, there was no dam- 
age to adjacent equipment. There was 
no evidence of stress on any of the station 
circuit breakers except to a minor degree 
on the 6-7 bus-tie breakers. The voltage 
dip on the network distribution system 
ranged from 15 to 30 per cent in the Man- 
hattan and Bronx districts, approxi- 
mately 50 per cent at the Dunwoodie sub- 
station, and 10 to 20 per cent on the Ni- 
agara-Hudson system. A one-tenth cycle 
variation in frequency was recorded. A 
number of railroad synchronous convert- 
ers in the Westchester area tripped out as 
a result of the disturbance. There were 
no operations of automatic network pro- 
tector units noted at 24 key observation 
points. All generators and tie feeders 
were restored to the system within 4!/, 
minutes. 

An examination of the end windings of 
all generators and equipment in the elec- 
trical galleries following these tests dis- 
closed absolutely no evidence of any dam- 
age to the equipment. 


1941 Tests 


The second series of tests was made on 
Saturday, May 10, and Sunday, May 11, 
in 1941. The preparation was compara- 
tively simple, since all the facilities had 
been retained from the previous year. A 
total of six three-phase short-circuit tests 
and one single-phase short-circuit test was 
scheduled. The three-phase tests con- 
sisted of one ‘‘O”’ and one “‘CO”’ test at 
approximately 600-, 1,200- and 1,500- 
megavolt-ampere levels. 

The breaker tested in this series was the 
same as that used previously, except for 
modifications to increase the air pressure 
from 150 to 250 pounds per square inch, 
and certain modifications in the design 
of the arcing chamber and the exhaust 
stack. A special air-blast breaker desig- 
nated as type AR-20-250Y, three -pole, 
15-kv, was used for the closing control 
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breaker in this series of tests, in lieu of 
type H breaker used previously. An 
additional cathode-ray oscillograph was 
provided for measurement of the voltages 
from the short-circuiting connection on 
the test breaker to ground. 

All of the short-circuit tests were suc- 
cessfully interrupted by the air-blast 
breaker, and, as a consequence, all test 
work was completed very close to the 
schedule. During the tests at the higher 
levels of duty, there were several reports 
of flashes and sparks in the electrical 
galleries in the generating plant. These 
were, naturally, a matter of some con- 
cern, until a careful inspection disclosed 
only minor burns on the circuit-breaker 
operating rods at the clevis pins on the 
third floor and between a lighting-fixture 
outlet box and a ground bus on the sec- 
ond floor. As the short-circuit connec- 
tion on the test breaker was ungrounded, 
and there was no indication of system 
ground current, it was evident that these 
manifestations in the galleries could have 
been caused only by induced voltages set 
up by the test current. Additional clear- 
ance was established at the points con- 
cerned and no further reports of sparks 
were received. 

It is of interest to note that, on tests at 
the 1,500-megavolt-ampere level, the 
railroad synchronous converters in the 
Westchester area, which were subjected 
to a 50 per cent voltage dip, did not trip 
out as in the tests made the previous year. 
This very clearly indicates the benefits 
of high-speed fault clearing with respect 
to its effect on operating equipment. 

In the ‘‘O” test “‘5C’, it was hoped 
that, by setting the pretrip relay to op- 
erate 1.2 cycles after initiation of the 
fault, it might be possible to increase the 
test duty over that obtained in the pre- 
vious year. For some unexplained rea- 
son, this was not entirely successful, al- 
though the pretripping time was checked 
by tests, before the test current was ap- 
plied. The oscillographic record shows 
that arcing did not start until nearly 
three|/cycles after initiation of the fault, 
rather than 1.2 cycles as anticipated. 

It may also be noted that the actual 
current obtained on tests was appreciably 
lower than the calculated values, par- 
ticularly in the tests in excess of 1,000 
megavolt-amperes. 

This discrepancy may be attributed to 
two factors: 


1. The reactance of the generator cables, 
busses, and test circuit within the station 
was not included in the calculations. 


2. The subtransient and transient react- 
ance constants of the large generator (188 
megavolt-amperes) were probably higher 
than the calculated constants. 
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The line-to-ground test (7D) was 
made for the purpose of obtaining test 
data on the zero phase sequence react- 
ance of the 188,000-megavolt-ampere unit 
and the station grounding system, rather 
than for testing the air-blast breaker. 
The 188-megavolt-ampere generator is 
composed of two 94-megavolt ampere 
generators driven by a cross compound 
turbine. The neutral of only one of the 
generators is grounded. In this test this 
generator unit and the tie to the Waterside 
II station were isolated from the rest of 
the system. The breaker tripping time 
was intentionally delayed in order to ob- 
tain a steady-state value of current. 
While the measured values were lower 
than those which had been calculated, 
this was attributed to the reactance intro- 
duced. by the various multiple paths over 
which the ground current could flow be- 
tween the generator neutral connection 
and the termination of the test cable in 
the electrical galleries. A recalculation 
of this circuit has shown that the differ- 
ence between the actual test current and 
the calculated current would be accounted 
for by 0.05 ohm. 


Conclusions 


1. High-capacity short-circuit tests di- 
rectly on the bus of a large power station 
may be made without unreasonable risk to 
the system and equipment, if the undertak- 
ing is preceded by careful planning, and if 
safeguards are established to protect against 
the abnormal conditions which customarily 
prevail as the result of short-circuit phenom- 
ena. 


2. System tests under controlled conditions 
furnish valuable data on system and equip- 
ment performance. Such tests not only 
serve to check the performance of the ap- 
paratus ostensibly under test but also 
demonstrate the adequacy of other parts 
of the system, under the most severe con- 
ditions they are designed to meet. 


8. Calculations of generating-station bus 
faults, in which the reactance of even very 
short runs of connections are neglected, ap- 
parently result in currents which are ap- 
preciably higher than actual values and are, 
therefore, on the conservative side in deter- 
mining the interrupting duty of switching 
equipment. 

4. Field testing tends to instill more con- 
fidence in the science of stability computa- 
tions which has contributed so materially to 
the establishment of sound engineering 
principles in the design and operation of 
power systems. 


5. It has been realistically demonstrated 
that the fire hazard inherent in the oil-cir- 
cuit-breaker design is greatly minimized by 
the air-blast design. 
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Frequency-Modulated Carrier 


Telegraph System 


F. B. BRAMHALL 
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Synopsis: Voice-frequency carrier-current 
telegraph systems used in this country and 
abroad have until now employed amplitude 
modulation, analogous to single current 
signalling in d-c telegraphy. A variety of 
so-called two-tone telegraph systems has 
been tried out by various workers, but none 
of these was adopted on a commercial scale 
because all required the employment of at 
least double the frequency spectrum space 
ordinarily assigned for amplitude modula- 
tion. The system described employs true 
frequency modulation to derive the advan- 
tages of polar current signalling, with the 
same spectrum efficiency as conventional 
amplitude systems, and secures at the same 
time freedom from attenuation change in 
the transmission medium and greater im- 
munity to extraneous disturbing currents. 


REQUENCY-modulated systems for 

radiobroadcasting and facsimile trans- 
mission have been developed and placed 
in operation with remarkable success dur- 
ing the past few years. Publications 
covering practically all phases of this type 
of modulation, particularly with reference 
to its interference suppression qualities, 
have been legion. The fundamental prin- 
ciples have been soundly established and 
today are perhaps as thoroughly under- 
stood as those of amplitude modulation. 
Consequently, this paper will be confined 
to a brief outline of recent land-line voice- 
frequency telegraph-carrier developments 
culminating in the adaptation of frequency 
modulation. 
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Theory 


Virtually all telegraphic communication 
circuits fall under either of two basic 
types of operation: 


(a). Single-current operation wherein 
transmission of current indicates a marking 
signal and absence of current a spacing 
signal. 


(bo). Polar operation wherein transmission 
of current of one sense or sign indicates a 
marking signal and current in the opposite 
sense or sign indicates a spacing. signal. 


Relative current requirements for equiva- 
lent interference susceptibility in single 
and polar operation are given in Figure 1. 
The resulting power relations are as fol- 
lows: 


Power per cycle single operation 


Power per cycle polar operation 
I?R(t/2) bs 
(1/2)?Rt 


Peak power single operation I?R 


Peak power polar operation ~(1/2)?R 


The two-to-one reduction in average power 
and the four-to-one reduction in peak 
power pertaining to the polar method con- 
stitutes a major reason for its adoption 
on all but relatively short d-c telegraph 
circuits. In addition, it is inherently im- 
mune to the bias losses experienced in 
single current operation as a result of 
variations in circuit transmission equiva- 
lent. Where peak current permissible is 
the limiting factor a two-to-one suscepti- 
bility gain is realized. 

From their earliest inception down to 
the present time practically all telegraph 
carrier circuits have been founded on the 
basic form shown in Figure 2 wherein a 
carrier frequency is amplitude modulated, 
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Figure 2. Funda- 
mental carrier tele- 
graph circuit 


A—Keyed carrier 
B—Received carrier 
C—Relay current 
D—Relay operation 


energy being transmitted on marking 
signals and interrupted on spacing signals 
in the usual single current mode of opera- 
tion. The resulting square-topped wave 
trains existing at section A are modified 
by the restricted bandwidth of the channel 
tuners to the envelope form shown at 
section B. The envelope is then con- 
verted by a linear demodulator to a simi- 
larly shaped unidirectional pulsating cur- 
rent flowing through the receiving relay, 
as indicated by C. Faithful reproduction 
of the original modulation is secured by 
applying to the receiving relay a local 
bias of such magnitude as to produce 
equal marking and spacing intervals from 
the relay armature, curve D. It is self- 
evident from the sinusoidal nature of C 
that any alteration in its magnitude rela- 
tive to the local operating bias—as, for 
example, might result from varying line 
attenuation—will destroy the equal time 
interval relationship between marking 
and spacing pulses introducing a loss in 
the form of biased relay action. 

Inasmuch as the advantages of polar 
operation have always been clearly recog- 
nized, the development literature of the 
carrier telegraph has been replete with 
suggestions and schemes for its realization 
either in full orin part. To overcome bias 
susceptibility, for example, more or less 
complicated devices have been evolved 
which function either to maintain the 
demodulator input at a predetermined 
level or to regulate the receiving relay 
bias in accordance with received carrier 
level. Such artifices have been in use for 
a number of years with creditable results, 
their effectiveness being of the order indi- 
cated in Figure 3. 

Of a more fundamental nature is the 
oft proposed ‘‘two-tone”’ polar carrier sys- 
tem involving two carrier sources of some- 
what different frequency operating over 
separate channels and terminating dif- 
ferentially in a receiving relay as shown 
in Figure 4. Energy of frequency F,, is 
transmitted over one channel for a mark- 
ing pulse and energy of frequency F, over 
the other channel for a spacing pulse, thus 
closely approximating the requirements 
for polar transmission and providing the 


increased stability pertaining thereto. In | 


theory, but not always in practice, both 
channels are similarly affected by varia- 
tions in circuit attenuation, thus fulfilling 
the polar conditions for bias-free recep- 
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tion. From an operating aspect, however, 
this circuit is economically infeasible, re- 
quiring at least twice the frequency spec- 
trum per telegraph channel as a single- 
current system. Suggestions for circum- 
venting this obstacle usually involve a 
closer spacing of F,, and F, so that both 
frequencies will be accepted by a tuner 
of the type normally provided for ampli- 
tude-modulation signalling. The fallacy 
herein can be seen by inspection of Figure 
5, illustrating the distribution of carrier 
and sideband voltages in amplitude 
modulation of a carrier frequency. 

In a single-current system (Figure 5a) 
the two intelligence-bearing sidebands 
created by the act of modulation and the 
carrier are symmetrically located with 
respect to, and lie entirely within the 
available band. The side bands, of 


course, are separated from the carrier by _ 


an interval equal to the modulating fre- 
quency. If an attempt is made to pass 
two carriers PF, and F, representing 
marking and spacing frequencies through 
a similar band, the impossible conditions 
illustrated in Figure 5b obtain. Both car- 
riers are amplitude modulated, each hav- 
ing an independent set of sidebands, the 
higher sideband of F, and the lower of F,, 
lying outside the passband. The remain- 
_ ing components reaching the receiving 
demodulator will produce in its output 
not only a portion of the original modula- 
tion but also the beat between the two 
carriers and the two sidebands. The re- 
sult will be severe distortion which can be 
eliminated only by sufficient separation 


Figure 4. Two-tone polar carrier system 
marking 


separate channels for 
and spacing frequencies 


employing 


"SENDING. 


and selection of /,, and F, and their re- 
spective sidebands. 

A mathematical analysis of carrier and 
sideband components resulting from the 
sine wave frequency modulation of a car- 
rier F, between the limits F,, and F, at 
arate equal to (F,—Fp,)/2 (unity modu- 
lation index) discloses the relative voltage 
relationships shown in Figure 6. A theo- 
retically infinite number of sidebands are 
created symmetrically spaced with re- 
spect to the carrier and separated by 
intervals equal to the modulating fre- 
quency. Practically, however, the energy 
content of sideband components lying be- 
yond the second is sufficiently minute to 
eliminate them from consideration. In 
addition, for telegraphic purposes, it has 
been found possible to further eliminate 
second-order sidebands without intro- 
ducing serious distortion, leaving a spec- 
trum during modulation similar to Figure 
5a, The small distortion component can 
be eliminated by simple resistance-capac- 
ity shaping of the received signal if so 
desired. Under steady-state or d-c con- 
ditions the F,, or F, frequency only is 
present, depending upon the transmitting 
relay position, and thus we have a method 
for deriving a ‘‘two-tone’’ polar system 
requiring no greater bandwidth than a 
conventional single-current amplitude- 
modulated carrier system. Except under 
certain critical conditions the F,, and F, 
frequencies do not appear during modula- 
tion. 


Description of System 


The most obvious and practical method 
of frequency modulating a carrier in re- 
sponse to polar d-c telegraph signals is to 
vary the frequency of an oscillator by 
means of the transmitting relay. Figure 
7 illustrates the method wherein the 
frequency determining circuit LC, tuned 
to mid-passband frequency F,,, is shunted 
by a control network comprising L; and 
L2C; separately in series with rectifier ele- 
ments A; and A», A cycle of operation, 
starting with the transmitting relay on 
spacing, connects positive battery to the 
control circuit establishing across Ry a 
potential, positive with respect to ground, 
of magnitude slightly greater than the 
peak oscillating voltage existing across 


LC. Under this condition the impedance 
of rectifier A, approaches infinity, ef- 
fectively isolating Z2C,, Simultaneously 
rectifier A; becomes biased in the conduct- 
ing direction, Ry acting to limit the control 
current to a value slightly greater than 
the peak oscillating current flowing 
through A;. As C; presents a low imped- 
ance to the carrier frequency, L; effec- 
tively parallels LC and the frequency 


approaches 

1 

LL, 
Eon: 


Qa 


In like manner marking or negative battery 
applied by the transmitting relay isolates 
Ly, and LeC, effectively parallels LC, the 
frequency approaching 


rl 


LL, 
2 C+C. 
ry; +Te (C+ C2) 
Ly is necessary to provide a d-c path for 
the rectifier polarizing current similar to 


that provided by Z;. In practice, Li, Le, 
and C; are so proportioned that 


Fo— Fn= F;— F,=70 cycles 


The modulation index becomes equal to 


=F, 


‘unity at a keying speed of 70 cycles per 


second, the nominal maximum of the 
system. The conditions set forth in 
Figure 6 are met by introducing a shaping 
network J to restrict the rate of change of 
control circuit voltage to an approxi- 
mately sinusoidal shape at the maximum 
modulation frequency. Failure to pro- 
vide this network introduces a distortion 
component of relatively small magnitude 
in the received signal. As might be sur- 
mised from Figure 7, the impedances of 
rectifiers A; and Ag, varying between maxi- 
mum and minimum in inverse relation- 
ship, produce an amplitude factor in the 
modulated wave. This component is 
considerably smaller and, fortunately, in- 
verse in phase to a similar component 
introduced by the curvature inherent in 
the attenuation characteristic of a normal 
carrier telegraph channel. Frequency 


Figure 5. Carrier and side-band relationships 
in amplitude modulation 


F 4=modulation frequency 
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F 4=modulation frequency 


Figure 6. Carrier and side-band relationships 
in frequency modulation for unity modulation 
index 
deviation accuracy of a high order is 
achieved as the percentage deviation is 
independent of voltage (above a certain 
critical minimum value) applied to the 

control circuit. 

The receiving terminal employs a cur- 
rent limiter, converter, and differential 
detector as illustrated in Figure 8. The 
current limiter is perhaps unique in that 
regenerative action is utilized to secure the 
high order of sensitivity required on cer- 
tain classes of systems where terminal 
repeaters are not justifiable. Regenera- 
tion is set to give stable limiting action 
down to minus 45 decibels, a gain in sensi- 
tivity of approximately 25 decibels over 
the unregenerative state. Thus a prac- 
tically constant value of effective relay 
operating current is assured for all con- 
ditions conceivably encountered in com- 
mercial carrier practice. Conversion 
from frequency modulation to amplitude 
modulation prior to detection is effected 
by a discriminator comprising two paral- 
lel-tuned circuits Z;C; and L2C, operating 
in series and tuned respectively to mark- 
ing and spacing frequencies. The two 
discriminator output voltages, after being 
separately detected, are differentially 
added before being applied to a d-c power 
amplifier stage for operating the receiv- 
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ingrelay. A differential biasing circuit is 
provided tocompensate for slight circuit or 
relay misalignment. Figure 9 shows the 
mechanicalarrangement employedintrans- 
mitter and receiver design, each unit occu- 
pying 31/2 inches of vertical rack space. 


Comparative Test Results 


A series of laboratory and field tests 
were made to determine the relative 
merits of frequency-modulated and con- 
ventional amplitude-modulated systems. 
The following data were taken at a line 
speed of 60 cycles per second under 
identical circuit conditions on a basis of 
equal peak carrier voltages as a criterion. 
A transmission testing machine was used 
to determine operating margins under any 
given set of conditions in terms of milli- 
seconds loss, a method universally recog- 
nized for its accuracy in telegraph trans- 
mission studies. 

A comparison of circuit susceptibility 
to single-frequency crosstalk (simulating 
severe unbalance in four-wire carrier sys- 
tems as may be encountered under 
emergency conditions) is given in Figure 
10. With amplitude modulation the sig- 
nal loss is substantially proportional to 
the receiving tuner attenuation character- 
istic, becoming a maximum of 3.15 milli- 
seconds for a 12 decibel peak ratio be- 
tween signal and crosstalk at mid-band 
frequency. Conversely the frequency 
modulation characteristic displays the 
familiar double hump resulting from its 
triangular noise spectrum wherein the 
loss due to a single interfering frequency 
is proportional to its separation from the 
carrier frequency. As a deviation ratio 
of unity is employed, maximum loss oc- 
curs at a crosstalk frequency differing 
from the carrier by an interval equal to 


Figure 7(left). Schematic dia- 
gram of frequency modulator 


Figure 8 (below). 

Schematic diagram 

of frequency-modu- 
lation receiver 
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the deviation frequency. The signal loss, 


at this point of greatest susceptibility is 
approximately 1.2 milliseconds, or a de- 
crease of 8.3 decibels from the maximum 
loss with amplitude modulation for inter- 
ference of this character. 

A common form of undesirable noise 
encountered in telegraph carrier circuits 
is a random or fluctuating type produced 
by battery supplies, shot effect in ampli- 
fiers, etc. wherein the interference con- 
tains frequency components more or less 
uniformly distributed throughout the 
channel pass-band. Figure 11 is the 
average peak loss in milliseconds as 
measured at the receiving relay contacts 
for various values of fluctuating noise—a 
particularly difficult task to perform ac- 
curately owing to the probability factor 
inherent to random interference. A sub- 
stantial improvement of roughly 9 deci- 
bels obtains to frequency modulation for 
large signal-to-noise ratios as compared 
with the theoretical value of 2./3 Fa/Fa 
or 10.8 decibels. 

A third form of interference to which 
open wire carrier circuits are particularly 
vulnerable is the impulsive type, usually 
attributable to lightning, wherein shock 
excitation of the receiving tuner by a steep 
wavefront produces in the terminal equip- 
ment an exponential wave train having a 
fundamental frequency in the neighbor- 
hood of the nominal carrier frequency. 
The ultimate signal loss is a function of 
both the amplitude and the phase of the 
transient relative to the instantaneous 
carrier, resulting in an interference fortui- 
tous in nature. Peaks of maximum loss 
thus occur on a probability basis and 
must be given due consideration in the 
method of loss measurement. Figure 12 
is a comparison of amplitude and fre- 
quency modulation under these conditions 
and closely resembles Figure 11 for fluctua- 
tion noise. A reduction of approximately 
10.5 decibels in average peak loss is 
secured for large signal-to-noise ratios as 
compared to the theoretical improvement 
factor 4F,/F, or 12 decibels. 


Operational Considerations 
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It is common practice in high-frequency — 


carrier systems to employ group modula- 
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Figure 10. Effect of single-frequency cross talk 


on amplitude- and frequency-modulated 
systems 


tion and demodulation for transferring the 
fundamental carrier channels to their as- 
signed frequency band for transmission 
over the line. In the perfect case, channel 
frequencies leaving the receiving group 
demodulator are identical to those enter- 
ing the transmitting group modulator. 
Practically, however, a frequency shift 
exists equal in magnitude to the instan- 
taneous frequency difference in the carrier 
sources available for group modulation 
and demodulation which, by the very 
nature of frequency modulation, intro- 
duces a bias component in the received 
signal. It is required, therefore, that each 
frequency translating oscillator be a 
highly stable carrier source having an 
absolute frequency variation of less than 
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Figure 9. Fre- 
quency - modulation 
equipment 
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plus or minus two cycles. Similarly, the 
tolerances on channel tuner stability are 
somewhat more stringent than for ampli- 
tude modulation but can be easily at- 
tained in production when proper pre- 
cautions are observed. The difficulty of 
accurate level regulation on long carrier 
circuits is reduced to a problem of main- 
taining the aggregate repeater loads 
safely below the distortion point. This is 
easily accomplished by various well 
known techniques. Where higher grade 
carrier channels are required on an exist- 
ing amplitude system, frequency-modu- 
lated channels can be directly substituted 
without disturbing the rest of the installa- 
tion. 

Evidence thus far presented would in- 
dicate a substantial improvement in car- 
rier circuit performance wherever existing 
amplitude-modulated systems are con- 
verted to frequency modulation. This 
has been amply substantiated in practice 
during the past three years. Perhaps the 
outstanding advantage from a carrier 
attendant’s viewpoint lies in the im- 
munity of frequency modulation to re- 
ceived level variations. This feature 
provides greater flexibility as a channel 
group can be instantaneously swapped be- 
tween routes having widely different 
equalization characteristics without re- 
adjusting individual channel levels for 
optimum performance; animportant con- 
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sideration where synchronism must be 
maintained on automatic telegraph cir- 
cuits. In addition, detrimental effects of 
small instantaneous level fluctuations 
continually occurring on open wire carrier 
circuits are completely eliminated. 
Polar operation and the triangular 
noise spectrum of frequency modulation 
combine to produce a real and substantial 
improvement in circuit interference sus- 
ceptibility, reflected in greater operating 
margins and reduced testing and regulat 
ing work. 
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Synopsis: An extensive oscillographic study 
has been made on power distribution feeders 
primarily to obtain data useful in the con- 
sideration of joint use of poles by power and 
telephone facilities. Some of the results, 
chiefly those obtained from three-phase, 
four-wire, multigrounded neutral feeders 
equipped with instantaneous ground relays 
and for immediate breaker reclosure, are 
believed to be of general interest and are 
presented herewith. Included are data on 
the performance of the protective devices 
utilized for clearing ground faults on the 
feeders included in the study, the effective- 
ness and certain limitations of these devices, 
and characteristics of the faults experienced. 


TUDIES made by the Joint Subcom- 
mittee on Development and Research 
of the Edison Electric Institute and 
Bell Telephone System have shown that 
one of the important factors in pro- 
moting safety where power and telephone 
circuits are on jointly used poles is the 
prompt de-energization of the power cir- 
cuit in the event of a contact with the 
telephone plant... The Joint Subcom- 
mittee with the co-operation of a number 
of power companies, therefore, has made 
an extensive oscillographic study of the 
performance of protective devices utilized 
on power distribution feeders for clearing 
ground faults. Some of the feeders se- 
lected for study were of the three-phase, 
four-wire, multigrounded neutral type 
equipped with instantaneous ground re- 
lays and for immediate reclosure of the 
breaker. This paper deals primarily with 
the data obtained from this type of feeder 
regarding the performance of the protec- 
tive equipment in clearing ground faults 
and the characteristics of the faults ex- 
perienced which are thought to be of most 
general interest. 


Since the oscillographs usually were ar- 
ranged to record only residual currents in 
the power feeders, multiple-phase faults 
were recorded only when ground was also 
involved. As some disturbances were 
self-clearing and some were due to re- 
closures on or recurrences of sustained 
faults, somewhat special meanings have 
been attached herein to the terms ‘“‘fault”’ 
and ‘‘disturbance.” 


“Fault” is considered to be any occurrence 


which caused a measurable oscillogram of 
power system current, which, in so far as 
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could be established, was not from reclosure 
of a breaker or fuse on a previously existing 
trouble, from repeated oscillograph opera- 
tions on a sustained case of trouble, or from 
load unbalance. 


“Disturbance” is a fault as defined above, a 
reclosure on or recurrence of a previously 
established fault. In many instances a 
single oscillogram showed more than one 
disturbance due either to the fault re-estab- 
lishing after being self-cleared or to reclosure 
of some protective equipment on sustained 
faults. 


Extent of Data 


The principal data presented in this 
paper concerning feeders equipped with 
instantaneous ground relays and for im- 
mediate breaker reclosure were obtained 
from feeders of four power companies. 
The extent of these observations is sum- 
marizedin TableI. A total of 1,498 oscil- 
lograms, representing 1,279 separate 
faults and 1,758 disturbances, was ob- 
tained. The various feeders were under 
observation for periods ranging from 
about 4 to 48 months and had a total 
mileage of approximately 450 miles. 
Some data regarding tree-leakage currents 
and the performance of repeater-type 
fuses and pole-top reclosures were taken 
from observations on feeders equipped 
with inverse-time phase relays only or 
with inverse-time phase and ground re- 
lays. Details of these feeders are not 
given herein. 

Table II gives the relay settings and re- 
closure practice applying to each feeder 
during the observations. The instanta- 
neous ground relays locked out prior to 
first reclosure of the breaker on the feeders 
of companies A, B, and C but controlled 
the breaker for the first two openings in 
the case of company D. Following lock- 
out of the instantaneous relays the 
feeders were protected by inverse-time 
phase and in some cases, ground relays. 
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Performance of Relays and 
Circuit Breakers 


A. MANNER OF FAULT CLEARANCE AND 
AUTOMATIC-RECLOSURE PERFORMANCE 


The manner of clearance of all faults, as 
deduced from the appearance of the oscil- 
lographic records in conjunction with the 
correlation data supplied by the power 
companies, is summarized in part A, 
Table III. The percentage of faults 
cleared by circuit-breaker operation 
ranged from 13 to 76 per cent. This wide 
spread in percentage is largely attribut- 
able to differences in fusing practice and 
to use of open-gap lightning protection on 
transformers of some feeders. The re- 
mainder of the faults in each case were 
either self-clearing or were cleared by 
other protection, such as transformer and 
branch-line fuses or pole-top reclosers lo- 
cated out on the feeder. No distinction 
has been made in tables and charts be- 
tween these manners of fault clearance 
since the data were not sufficient, in most 
instances, for making such a classification. 
On one feeder (not otherwise considered 
in this paper) the observing equipment 
was arranged so that operations of pole- 
top reclosers, which protect most of the 
branches, could be identified. It was 
definitely established that they cleared 27 
per cent of the faults. Undoubtedly 
other faults were also cleared in this man- 
ner but the data were not conclusive. The 
main breaker, which is controlled by in- 
verse-time relays, cleared only about 22 
per cent of the faults. 

Part B of Table III was prepared to 
show the results of instantaneous relaying 
and immediate automatic reclosure. Un- 
der section B1 all initial breaker opera- 
tions are considered, irrespective of 
whether the fault current persisted until 
the breaker opened; that is, included in 
this category are cases in which a fault 
initiated a breaker operation, but the cur- 
rent was interrupted by a fuse or other- 
wise before the breaker started to open. 
In section B2 of the table only those cases 
are included in which the fault current 
persisted until the breaker first opened, 
the breaker being responsible for initial in- 
terruption of the fault. This latter cate- 
gory would appear to be the better indica- 
tion of the benefit that can be attributed 
directly to instantaneous relaying and 
rapid reclosure. The data indicate that 
from 50 to 100 per cent of faults falling in 


“ 


// 


this category were clear on first reclosure, 
the average for all feeders being about 70 | 
ad 


per cent. 

There are, of course, a number of fac- 
tors which affect the manner in which 
faults are cleared. One of these factors is 
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Table I. Data Regarding Power Feeders and Observations 


(Refer to Table II for Relaying Details) 


Oscillographic Observations** 
Feeder Mileages 
Extent of 


Oscillo- 
Records Obtained § 


graph 
Trip 
Current 
(Amp) 


No. of Phases 


on Line Tree 


Con- 
Faults ditions 


Period of Observation 
a ae a Disturb- 
ances 


Oscillo- 


Power Feeder* 1 2 5) Total Period Mos. grams Remarks 
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\\ 
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L-402 | 4 
L-406 


K-1202 1 


E-1215 


ADEN 5% 


Company B—6.9 kv 


‘Company C—12 kv 


Company D—13.8 kv 
CS re : Okan iO) a GRO. ce 


Totals...... 5 


.-50.., 6-14-34 to 


raadage ae eee 


Border 


..148.6,..45... 7-2-37 to 


14.0.. 


--20... 5-26-36 to 7-11-38 


284.7. .21.7..139.5...445.9.. 


8-15 
2-18-37 to 5-12-38 


6-8-34 to 


ves005.« Li-27-34 te 10-13-38 ..47.... 40.... 50... 
..35,.. 10-23-34 to 10-13-38 ..48.... 150.... 201... 


tA see 3-9-38 to 7-11-38 644... -26....° 26... 


Risiptavad/« lates Gels w Mvevs)otevepsueseimigtetpieye ns ale aa 1,498... .1,758 


TEES GR nests LO oisinlee Ole oteucw myo Ls oie 
pou UA MC SS cit mal oes 


ae) 252. Younes Seay eee 
3 


PaL2GOi Ge Eenreete) POL ee LOe <ne 


SRVROO epee «2051 OSC ae ee WeSDin ws 


Lightning arresters are used 
with all distribution trans- 
formers. On new installa- 
tions they are connected in- 
side transformer fuses while 
on some old installations they 
are connected outside trans- 
former fuses. 

The four kilovolt feeders are 
primarily urban residential 
lighting circuits; feeder K- 
1202 supplies chiefly rural 
residential load, while feeder 
E-1215 supplies chiefly rural 
and suburban residential 
load. There are a few indus- 
trial loads taken from both 
feeders. 


wo 
for] 
g 
° 

[7 


Lightning arresters are used 
with all transformers. They 
are connected outside the 
fuses and have separate 
driven grounds. 

These feeders serve urban 
territory. 


24....Average.. 
69....Average.. 


In areas where fuses and re- 
lays can be co-ordinated, 
transformers are equipped 
only with spill gaps (two gaps 
in series) for lightning pro- 
tection. Where fuses and re- 
lays cannot be co-ordinated, 
lightning arresters are used. 
Fuses are placed on the trans- 
former side of the arresters; 
where gaps are separate units 
the fuse is on the line side of 
the gap. 

This feeder serves chiefly 
residential load in suburban 
and rural areas. 


oe 


633....Average.. 


Plain spill gaps or expulsion 
type spill gaps are used for 
lightning protection of trans- 
formers. 

This feeder serves urban ter- 
ritory and the load is about 
75 per cent residential and 
25 per cent commercial. 

No lightning arresters are 
used but gaps, connected out- 
side the fuse, are used with 
every transformer. 

This feeder supplies rural ter- 
ritory which has a customer 
density of about seven per 
mile. 


22.5 LAHE, O66 


296 weight... st 


. 1,279 


| 
* All feeders are equipped with an instantaneous ground relay and for immediate reclosure of the breaker, Feeders of companies A, C, and D are three-phase, four- 
wire, multigrounded neutral feeders, while those of company B are three-phase, three-wire with the neutral grounded through a grounding transformer bank. 


** Power system residual current was recorded in each instance. 


§ These records are from accidental disturbances and do not include records from unbalanced load currents and staged tests. 


a sustained fault the series of records obtained has been counted as one instance. 


the nature of the fault itself, that is, it 
may be of very short duration, probably 
due to a momentary flashover which isself- 
clearing before a breaker or fuse has time 
to operate or it may be cleared by the op- 
eration of small transformer fuses. Where 
instantaneous ground relays are used it 
is intended that they operate to clear 
such faults before other protective equip- 
ment, excepting small fuses, can operate. 
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In the case of feeder H-1215 of company 
A, a cold cathode tube relay was used as 
the instantaneous ground relay for a por- 
tion of the observation period. At first it 
was used with no purposely introduced 
time delay; later, time delay of two 
cycles was introduced to prevent unneces- 
sary tripping. Without time delay its op- 
erating time was approximately 0.007 sec- 
ond. As it has no inverse-time character- 
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Where the oscillograph repeated on 


istic, operation is initiated practically as 
soon as the operating current is reached. 
This is an advantage if the fault is going 
to persist. However, if the fault consists 
solely of very short lived kicks, it is desir- 
able to have a small delay in relay opera- 
tion. A comparison of the operation of 
the tube-type relay with and without time 
delay of two cycles is given in Table A. 
From these data it is evident that slowing 
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Table Il. 


Type of Relaying and Reclosure Practice 


“4 


i 


Ground Relays 


Inverse Time Instantaneous 


Phase Relays Pri. 
Pick- Current 
Pri. Time Current up Time for1Sec. Pri. 
Pickup Lever for 1 Sec. Cur- Lever Opera- Pickup 
Current Set- Operation C.T. rent Set- tion Current 
Power Feeder C.T. Ratio (Amp) ting (Amp)* Ratio (Amp) ting (Amp)* (Amp) Reclosure Practice 
re 
Company A 
L-402 and L-406 (4 kv).... 40/1 .320 Aor 650 vecsavdd qitiitem weiieseie:e Notie. 35:0 toe en ase 80##....1 (immediate) automatic** 
K-1202 } 12k { 40/1....160 ..3 BAO oie arate ctolate vivareseteve ene One 0) sob sis: sl terete cieniarere 80 ....3 automatic—first is immediate** 
E-1215 Mio GORE IO Op 60/1....300 53 15200 aaraicercinchioe cetee re None... s:::0 ess sisteke ne ataners 150§§....1 (immediate) automatic** 
Company B—6.9 kv 
AD Srorstetotss: sate eeaciereteptatehnitete 60/1 .360 21/2.... 650 GOT L og, OO tece. chon: wkene cere .900#. 60 : ‘ +8 
D0 ct ete eae gee 60/1... .360 21/2... 650 GOAT EENSU eee eee 5 ‘8004 60 } =1.1U)\ (nine diate iautoma tte 
Company C—12 kv 
BOOB aire e Fialceetarlt aera 40/1 320): 2 (LU Dednmmntanocoatn daca IN ONG: 4 2, serarcratathetna atereveners 40 ..1 (immediate) automatic** 
Company D—13.8 ky 
TARAS Bis ie ahs cic sie siehtantsier ene 40/1....400 »e2t/s.... 800 40) lis ee Olseonere sparen crates 21/2.... 80 . 80 . . Before 5-24-38) 3 automatic: immedi- 
400§ ate, 30 seconds and 
40/1)... 3020 « 1 400 40/1 240. test oocre ens 61/2....200#....100 ..After 5-24-38( 105 seconds*** 
400§ 
lallscrs, crecusnes evtdomtee crores 5/1. 60% 7 2604#....25/1 DOL 2 ey aerate 6 160¢..... 25 ..3 automatic: immediate, 45 seconds 
60§ and 120 seconds*** 


*Refers to relay operation only; does not include breaker time. 


**I nstantaneous ground relay locks out following initial breaker operation leaving inverse-time relays in control until recloser is manually reset. 


***]nstantaneous ground relay has control until after second trip-out. 


§ Instantaneous phase relays. 


§§Solenoid type relay from 6-8-34 to 4-15-35. 


cycles delay from 10-10-35 to 3-15-37. 


#Current required for 11/; second operation. 


f##Experimental only. 


Table III. 


Gas tube relay without time delay from 4-15-35 to 10-10-35 and from 3-15-37 to 5-12-38. 


Gas tube relay with 2 


Manner of Fault Clearance and Automatic Reclosure Performance 


Company A Company B Company C Company D 
4 Kv 12 Kv 6.9 Kv 12 Ky 13.8 Kv 
L-402 L-406 K-1202 E-1215 19 20 3003 7M35 Halls 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
No. Cent No, Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
Total faults stray. a(osetntee te cele alaereie chat 30...100...13...100...36...100...157...100... .24...100... .69....100... .633... 100) ..21°.. 1002220 Gnerme 
A. Manner of fault clearance 
a. Breaker-cleared «: .)./sissassigistsis sain es aoe eaters Als. ABs 4006 BU, ds Dive 2B ear 2905 1M Ae lier A0 eee DS. nc Gon ev OO eters Ofer ao meee eee 
b. Self-or fuse-cleared.........000ceeceeeees 26... 872.3 9.0. 69... 27.06. 75500128. 6 Bl. 620s (8852020 422i 208.0 4) wo Le 02 ee 
B. Automatic reclosure performance 
(1) Considering all initial breaker operations 
ie TOCA ro orerejoicin etal eieievels eyevave elevate eieis ete eee 15...100... 5:..100...18...100...110...100.... 7...100....65...100:..570.5.100....17....100. 27 aaron 
b. Clear on first reclosure...........20.0000- 15...100... 4... 80...14... 78... OL... 83.05 Seo. 71...42--. OD..,404..., 81. 0518...) 10. cero 
¢é. Clear following first reclosure#. ........0.000cneceseses 4555.1805 oT. Ke DERE LOT oe OT see: Vic oc LOOT 50) er idirale DUS sie 0) OO nara Loreto 00 merecnaeee 82 
d, Clearon'second reclosure##..5..<..4 «28 sedeecio es ote 6 A cup OO rele LB 's:<is LOO wreyaL OO) veuehtO O seacatstassvareieanieveree 53... 82...569...100...16... 94...243. 89 
(2) Considering only cases where fault current persisted until breaker first opened © 
Get LOLA Fa crctoinisa\scot chalet stetetei Ps) sere teleitsieehere 4...100... 4...100...12...100.... 42...100.... 6..,.100...48...100...479.....100.. 10... 100). 7 2oaenreenn 
5. Clear on first reclosure#.............0002 4055100806 Secs) 7502 Borne, OF pele 2Ocre O20 boise OT cL eaes OL oe ONS ere AS corse Ontren OO a ttc a 
c. Clear following first reclosure# .. 1... J.......00ceeecee 8... T5011... 92...542.451007.. Ga 100:. (8302 69s. 40752 100 nae Olen OO sO oma 
@. Clearion second reclosure##.. icc ces cece ccsaeescsecue Bene Oe ve LBs ROOT ce bee BOO cereus stems ainsi 86h n TOs A8 eo 100...) Ore OU nase 88 


#Faults which did not involve a second breaker opening. This item is the sum of (b) plus those faults which were fuse or self-cleared following first breaker re- 


closure, 


##Sum of faults in (c) above plus those cleared on second breaker reclosure. 


down the relay saved a number of unnec- 
essary trippings on very short duration 
disturbances. 


B. SPEED OF CLEARANCE AND 
RECLOSURE 


The recorded average time from initia- 
tion of fault to first breaker opening 
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ranged from 7 to 15 cycles for the various 
feeders; the average time from initiation 
of fault to first immediate reclosure 
ranged from 34 to 57 cycles. In arriving 
at these times, one cycle has been added 
to the duration shown by the oscillo- 
grams to allow for the time it takes the 
oscillograph film to get in motion. 


Second reclosure was not immediate except for company D. 


The oscillograms pictured in Figure 1 
(A) and (B) illustrate faults which were 
breaker-cleared by operation of instan- 
taneous ground relays which control the — 
breaker for two openings. (Element 2, 
which indicates breaker operation, was 
controlled from a contact on the breaker 
whose opening lagged the actual breaker 
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ILLUSTRATES: OPERATION OF INSTANTANEOUS GROUND RELAY AND IMMEDIATE RECLOSURE; 
RECLOSURE TRANSIENT; FALSE BREAKER OPERATION FROM RECLOSURE TRANSIENT, 


EL.I1-RESIDUAL CURRENT EL. 2-INDICATES BREAKER OPENINGS AND RECLOSURES 


MYM LSYS 


ILLUSTRATES:-TWO OPERATIONS IN SEQUENCE OF INSTANTANEOUS 
GROUND RELAY AND FIRST IMMEDIATE RECLOSURE. 


EL.1- RESIDUAL CURRENT EL. 2- INDICATES BREAKER OPENINGS AND RECLOSURES 


GOOCH RK TDR OTR H RRR E RBH EET RBH ROT RHR Pe Oe RR ee eRe eee ee i 
51 he ED ARTE SeOREECRNCTT SHR RN AS RET NTT ETT MTN NCEE RSM SINTRA RRR HANS: Re NNR ICC eae 88H 


Saree 


Pet eeeep be SeHORROG EE wr 


} 


Setisieeenecss TREREUEVEC TEPER EE ER PEEP eee 


(c) 


ILLUSTRATES:-THREE OPERATIONS IN SEQUENCE OF REPEATER- 
TYPE FUSES; ONE LINE-TO-GROUND FAULT. 


EL.!| AND 2-PHASE C AND B CURRENTS EL. 3-RESIDUAL CURRENT 


3 $ PARA AARNARARAR NAR RA ARAN AA A nn 
Bee Wi A Vinivisieiviv heise Auth NY Way, VAN 


APRRDD ARRAN AAD AR AA : ee : ‘ AD AN AR AAR AR ABA AA ARAR LARA 


(D) 


ILLUSTRATES:- THREE OPERATIONS IN SEQUENCE OF REPEATER- 
TYPE FUSES; LINE - TO-LINE FAULT. 


a !,2 AND 3-PHASE A,B AND C CURRENTS 


as ae 


i ¢ Pee ee ee F a Bee 
PERO PECTRT TERE EN AAT ENA ES ENSY OE ERS Ey OE 14 EES OT EES 


(E) 


ILLUSTRATES:- OPERATIONS IN SEQUENCE OF AN FP-19 
POLE- TOP OIL CIRCUIT - RECLOSER 


EL.1- INDICATES WHEN SUBSTATION BREAKER OPENS OR EL.2-NEUTRAL CURRENT EL.3-NOT USED 
CLOSES - FEEDER VOLTAGE AT SUBSTATION 


Figure 1. Illustrative oscillograms 


! Ns Rus ANN AV WU : ‘ NAN WNUAVAVAV AAA VAVAUAUAVAVAWAVAUAW AW ANiAWA UAT 2 
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Figure 2. Magnitude and duration of fault 


currents 


Company C-12 ky 
7-2-37 to 3-7-39 

Approximate phase-relay charec- 
teristic—seven cycles allowed for breaker time 
— — — Instantaneous ground-relay charac- 

teristic including breaker time 

° Breaker-cleared disturbances 
Oo Fuse- or self-cleared disturbances 
0) Fuse- or self-cleared after first reclosure 


Feeder 3003 


openings and consequently closed slightly 
ahead of the breaker.) The first illustra- 
tion also shows a typical transient follow- 
ing breaker reclosure and an instance in 
which the transient caused a false relay 
operation. These transients are discussed 
in the following section. The second illus- 
tration shows two operations in sequence 
of the breaker, both initiated by the in- 
stantaneous relay. In this latter case the 
fault was temporarily cleared but became 
reestablished about 40 cycles after first re- 
closure took place. 

Observations on several feeders which 
were equipped near the substation with 
repeater-type fuses (three-shot), indicate 
an average reclosure time of the fuses of 32 
cycles. Other observations indicate that 
pole-top reclosures, of the type used, op- 
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erate in from two to four cycles and re- 
close in from two to four seconds. 

The oscillograms pictured in Figure 
1(C) and (D) illustrate operation in se- 
quence of repeater-type fuses. The first il- 
lustration is for a one line-to-ground fault 
while the second illustration is for a line- 
to-line fault. Figure 1(E) illustrates the se- 
quence of operation of a pole-top recloser. 


C. TRANSIENTS FOLLOWING BREAKER 
RECLOSURE 


Reclosure of breakers on sound feeders 
usually produced residual current tran- 


Table A. Operation of Cold-Cathode-Tube 
Relay 


Without Delay* With Delay 
(20 Months) (17 Months) 


Total breaker openings 
considered......... . 60 
Number showing fault 
current duration of 
less than twocycles. . .34(57%)..... 9 (35%) 
Average time (cycles) 
—initiation to 


breaker opening...... TE OEM thane 8.8# 
Average time (cycles) 

—initiation to re- 

clostireuoatis.onae BLOF OC wccnters 35.07 


* Operation in 0.007 second. 


# One cycle added to allow for time required for 
oscillograph film to get in motion. 


“ 


// 


AMPERES -R.M.S. 


Figure 3. Magnitude and duration of fault 
currents 


Company D-13.8 kv 
5-26-36 to 7-11-38 
Approximate phase-relay charac- 
teristic—eight cycles allowed for breaker time: 
— — — Approximate ground-relay charac- 
teristics including breaker time 


Halls feeder 


e Breaker-cleared dis- | Instantaneous 
turbances relays in serv- 
Fuse- or self-cleared | ice 
disturbances 
Breaker-cleared dis- | Instantaneous 
turbances relays locked 

A Fuse- or self-cleared | out 
disturbances 


sients of fundamental frequency and non-: 
symmetrical wave form caused by the in- 
rush of magnetizing current to distribu- 
tion transformers connected between. 
phase wires and neutral. The general na- 
ture of these transients is illustrated in 
Figure 1(A) which shows an oscillogram of 
a fault cleared by an instantaneous relay 
on a feeder equipped for immediate re- 
closure. In this instance the transient op- 
erated the instantaneous relay and re- 
tripped the breaker. 

These transients have been studied with 
regard to their possible limitation on re- 
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lay pickup current settings. It may be 
said, in general, that where instantaneous 
relays have control until after first re- 
closure (Halls feeder and feeder 7135 
utilize this condition) such transients 
may place a minimum limit on relay 
pickup current settings. However, this 
limit need not be the maximum value of 

e reclosure transient (except perhaps in 
the case of tube relays which have no pur- 
posely introduced time delay) because the 
maximum magnitude of the transient oc- 
curs only within the first half cycle, the 
transient attentuates rapidly and, due to 
the almost complete suppression of the 
upper (or lower) half of the wave, the 
effective value is much less than that of a 
sine wave of equivalent peak value. This 
is well illustrated by the fact that only 
eight cases of false relay operation were 
recorded on the Halls feeder from reclo- 
sure transients although the instantaneous 
ground relay was set to pick up on 25 am- 
peres and the recorded maximum cur- 
rents from reclosure transients ranged up 
to 125 amperes. The currents from this 
cause recorded on the other systems 
ranged up to 300 amperes but no relay op- 
erations could be definitely attributed to 
reclosure transients. Current values 
quoted for reclosure transients are peak 
amperes divided by +/2. 


D. UNBALANCED LOAD CURRENTS 


A study of the oscillographic data was 
made to determine whether unbalanced 
load currents in four-wire, multigrounded 
neutral feeders might impose an impor- 
tant limitation on the pickup current set- 
tings of ground relays in the range from 50 
to 100 amperes. The data obtained are 
summarized in Table B. 

Unbalanced currents due to switching 
aud temporary two-phase operation, as 
well as those due tonormal load unbalance, 
have beenincludedinthis tabulation. The 
figures under the column headed ‘‘Total 
No.” represent separate instances in which 
the unbalanced currents reached values 
sufficient to produce oscillograms. Mo- 
mentary load surges sometimes tripped the 
oscillograph as is evinced by the fact that 
sustained currents lower than the oscillo- 
graph tripping currents were recorded. 
Only in the case of the four-kilovolt feed- 
ers of company A did the unbalanced load 
current exceed the relay pickup current, 
and the only instance of breaker operation 
due to unbalanced load current occurred 
on one of these feeders. The ground re- 
lays on these feeders were an experimen- 
tal installation, and it seems to have been 
the practice to cut out these relays when, 
during emergency operation, a feeder was 
unbalanced by load being switched to or 
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Table B. Data Regarding Unbalanced Local Currents 


Instan- Oscillograms Due to Unbalanced Load Currents 


Approx. taneous 
Oscillo- Ground Above Current Max. Normal 
graph Relay Current of Magnitude Load Phase 
Trip Pickup ed Range Current 
Feeder Amps. Amps. Total No.* Amps No. Amps.** Amps. 
Company A—4 ky 
DBO oe tern vec DORs och SOM are ei TOM eraserchs PL eae mene Sed 40-110........ 150-200 
PAO Ge ska larere wie yoke UES Ae eh BOG mene VY Mera BO cnjan Oe aati 45-140........ 150-200 
Company A—12 kv 
Bead S eee seats 1 Sara PA iat atecatas a LE Bie iene. 401 Cistecs Deere ele UG BS ERR 10-20 (1934) 
BANG rane nate cele Che ay eee TGQ ait are ora waver s Tate aves Denys 25-90 woes 100-150 (1934) 
Company C—12 kv 
3003 otitas.s econo Cie” See SD rece epaceic BLOW ae haraters: cis, Null DRE esate acca ed TRICE 60 (1935) 
Company D—13.8 kv# 
Pal ane cattle cies BO oo.0ik'« ple onae rd eat atats icles eee Ai tae a Aa PNG 5 Acta 2 (1935) 


*In this tabulation a series of oscillograms obtained while the oscillograph was continuously operating 
due to the same unbalance is counted as one oscillogram. 


**Sustained current magnitudes. In a few instances the current magnitudes momentarily exceeded these 


values. 


#No records of measurable magnitude were obtained from Feeder 7M35. 


from another feeder. Most of the large 
unbalanced currents were recorded during 
such emergency operation. 

These data are limited but indicate that 
ground relay settings of from 50 to 100 per 
cent of normal maximum load current but 
not less than 25 to 35 amperes would be 
realizable, 


Effectiveness of Circuit Breakers 
and Fuses in Clearing Faults 


In order to study the efficacy of relays, 
circuit breakers and fuses in clearing 
faulted lines, “‘shotgun’’ diagrams show- 
ing the magnitude and duration of all ob- 
served ground-fault currents having 
durations of one cycle or over were pre- 
pared for each feeder. On each of the dia- 
grams the approximate relaying time- 
current characteristic curves also were 
plotted. Illustrations of this type of dia- 
gram are given in Figures 2 and 38 for 
feeder 3003 and the Hall’s feeder respec- 
tively. In these figures the lines and 
curves coded as relay characteristics in- 
clude jrelay plus breaker time. For in- 
stantaneous relays the time of operation, 
considered the same for all currents above 
pickup current, was taken as the average 
duration of instantaneously relayed faults, 
as determined from oscillographic records, 
plus one cycle to allow time for the oscillo- 
graph to get in operation. The plotted 
points represent the durations of the indi- 
vidual disturbances, as shown by the os- 
cillograms, without any allowance for 
oscillograph starting time, a procedure 
followed to simplify handling the data. 
This, together with the fact that it is not 
always possible to determine accurately 
the duration from every record, accounts 
to some extent for the distribution of 
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points above and below the instantaneous 
relay characteristic. 

In general, the maximum current mag- 
nitude shown by each oscillographic 
record was used in plotting the points in 
the figures. Since most of the oscillo- 
grams showed a fairly uniform magnitude 
wave trace, the relays and fuses were usu- 
ally subjected throughout the duration of 
the disturbance to currents of approxi- 
mately the values plotted. A code is used 
to indicate the manner of clearance of the 
disturbances. 

The results of these analyses, which 
were made for all feeders, indicate that 
the manner of fault clearance was consist- 
ent with what would be expected from the 
relay and fuse characteristic curves and 
other known circumstances at the times of 
the disturbances. 


Performance of Fuses 


In every case which could be used for 
this phase of the study, the fuse was 
found to have cleared within the time 
shown by its characteristic curve. In 
many instances where the clearing was 
apparently much faster than expected, the 
correlation data indicated that more than 
one phase conductor was involved in the 
fault. Some cases of damage to fuse 
holders were reported but there is no indi- 
cation that the arc was sustained after the 
fuse blew. 


Effectiveness of Fuse and Relay 
Co-ordination 


Where high-speed (instantaneous) re- 
laying and rapid reclosure are employed, 
the type of co-ordination sought is to pro- 
tect, in so far as possible, feeder and 
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Table IV. Faults Classified as to Primary Cause and Nature of Trouble* 
—— ee eerie: eee 
Company A Company B Company C Company D 
4 Kv 12 Kv 6.9 Kv 12 Kv 13.8 Kv 
L-402 K-1202 ——_- 
and L-406 and B-1215 19 and 20§ 3003 7M35 Halls 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Description No. Cent No, Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
A. Classification as to primary cause 
1, Lightning or storm during lightning season (April 15- 
SOHC RG) iad sale alsrcaads ereseere etagethin Grackiaemnre Waar eea sce Manreats AS ere tOOi nie anys 108. BG. eh eve ate 46 oe OOsMo RE 203.5 be oii 2 Se D ovale 81....28 
2. Primary cause unknown—occurred during lightning 
CO ee ADI GORI DLA CD of eh Ie DOr ey, Scene amr’ SOF itiekhGuew hares ll Oin wacten 372 BO! sccee winter Qtr alias onay 115....39 
Sum of above—probably due to lightning in most — _ _ _ —_ _ _ _- _ _ — = 
WNSTANCEB, js0\ orev eal bia eleven cafe atti Iain ele lela anace ats LT RA © Sentctic LBM G75 sO” coe eiaete ST ccuceSunases BS aires OO Our bien Bes alnre-ore 196.nOe 
3. Wind, rain; sleet, and/or anow.ic...0sswantbvcnebevans Bixcinet Gan prose Die O) Petre 34....29.. Lette! Ole Ven weer 3 Laan esate 2Ocis 8 
4. Foreign objects in line (other than caused by 3 above).. 2.... 4...... B0iss wlO: Avent ae yates Gi ier Oi Ora ccd iS yersie OO sin niee VW fii 6 
5. Primary cause unknown—occurred outside lightning 
season (Sept. 15-April 15)... ..cseseeenscess ex aie vos GiacatbO'ermrarvtats BB iia y's RO) cayenne Sie war ekO ausiw vies 244 a Meares Omen 0 : 87 os cree 
Total falta. ios 00s nine avis teams niece Atelier aie WS Pistiers /Biekeavenbiecs 108. sevieiwinye cee ALS iivitte Vivien’ GRO sans's wliselee, sila’ Ba slave bsikia: axvisrale 295 
B. Classification as to nature of trouble 
Le. IQSROVELS «5: 0:c:c neice etek erent ict ahaiera rele rete nrenster elites tat Oi en Musdenteie sik LAG. wie Our aber erate 62. Ue anaes 610, OG. Shite LO) fer EO are te eters 260... .88 
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*Correlation data were most complete in the case of companies A and B and feeder 7M35 of company D. 


§These data include some faults not recorded by the oscillograph but which were indicated by the correlation data. 


Explanation of items used in classification: 


Flashovers—only cases where no damage other than fuse operation was reported, 
the character of the disturbance, is that such was the case. 


Many faults of short duration fallin this category. 


Conductors down—phase conductors, ground wires, ete.—no structures reported down. 
Equipment failure—transformers, lightning arresters, etc. 

Whipping conductors—contacts with other conductors, line structures, or structures adjacent to line. 
Foreign objects—wires, trees, or limbs in line, automobiles striking poles, ete. 


branch-line fuses during the first, and in 
some cases the second, tripout, so as to 
give faults, such as arc-overs due to 
lightning, an opportunity to clear before 
branch circuits or sections of the main 
feeder are interrupted and before perma- 
nent damage occurs. To provide against 
the contingency of permanent faults, the 
instantaneous relay is usually cut out 
prior to or in some cases following the first 
reclosure, and inverse-time relays are then 
depended upon for back-up protection of 
the circuit. The inverse-time relay in 
this case is set to allow branch-line fuses 
to clear before the breaker again oper- 
ates. Thus, the objective is to’ prevent 
fuses from blowing by the use of instan- 
taneous relays, while allowing them to 
blow before the inverse-time relay oper- 
ates, 

In the case of the 12-kv feeders of com- 
pany A and the feeders of company B, 
branch-line fuses were co-ordinated with 
inverse-time relays and some benefit in 
the protection of these fuses apparently 
resulted from the use of instantaneous re- 
lays. However, with the speed of breaker 
operation utilized on feeders of the capac- 
ity of these it appears impracticable to 
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protect branch-line fuses of about 40 am- 
peres capacity or less, as these smaller 
rated fuses usually blew before the 
breaker, operated by an instantaneous re- 
lay, could clear the fault. Co-ordination 
between fuses and inverse-time relays is 
evidenced by the fact that the inverse- 
time relays were seldom called upon to 
clear a disturbance. 

In the case of company C, it may be 
said that co-ordination appears to be 
good, since so many faults were cleared by 
the instantaneous relay and since so few 
of those which persisted beyond first re- 
closure were breaker-cleared. 

The Halls feeder has relatively few 
fuses, the maximum size being 40 am- 
peres. Since the feeder is fused near the 
substation, a fault at almost any location 
will have a fuse between it and the sub- 
station. Only 27 branch-fuse operations 
have been correlated with records of dis- 
turbances on this feeder and in each case 
they operated following lockout of the in- 
stantaneous relay but before the inverse- 
time relay contacts could close. Opera- 
tions of the inverse-time relays occurred 
on other faults following lockout of in- 
stantaneous relays. In all but four cases 


While a flashover is not definitely known to have occurred, the presumption from 


the current magnitude, with respect to the 
duration shown on the oscillogram, was 
below that for which a 40-ampere fuse 
would co-ordinate with the inverse-time 
relays. In three of these four cases there 
was apparently no fuse between the fault 
and substation; in the other case the cir- 
cumstances are not known. Thus, benefit 
apparently accrued from the protection of 
branch-line fuses by instantaneous relays. 
Also, the use of instantaneous relays may 
have prevented some cases of wire failure. 

The data from the four-kilovolt feeders 
of company A and feeder 7M35 of com- 
pany D are too meager to give much indi- 
cation on this subject. However, it is 


ia 


/} 


probable that some benefit accrued from 


the protection of branch fuses by instan- 
taneous relays. 


Effect of Ground Relaying on 
Continuity of Power Supply 


This study indicates that as compared 
with feeders utilizing inverse-time relays 


only, the use of instantaneous ground re-. 


lays, while causing more frequent breaker 
operations, has increased the continuity 
of power supply, in that some branch-fuse 
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Figure 4. Magnitude Distribution of Recorded 
Sustained* Residual Currents 


Approx. 
Max 
Fault 
Current Highest 
at Sub- Current 
station Recorded 


Feeder Bus—RMS —RMS 


Code Feeder Kv Amperes? Amperes* 
L-402 & 
—— Cee \ 4 ...4,500...1,020 
oo See ieee 6.9...3,000...1,140 
o—e......... DO ea aetelere 6.9...3,000... 960 
e———® MIR-PLOD) aa se © WES Sans iOlOlOHee tkfo) 
Eat OlS le vistas 12 ...2,400... 680 
fo}  Cocee BOOB. aes 12 ...4,000 ..1,030 
o—-—e..... Falls viaje NSIS item 425 ce 420+ 


+ Data from feeder 7M35 were not sufficient for pre- 
paring 4 curve. 


* Largest magnitude sustained for three cycles or more. 
® For one line-to-ground fault. 


operations were prevented and probably 
some wire failures as well. Also, the in- 
stantaneous relays clear the fault much 
more quickly than do inverse-time relays. 
Thus, in the case of faults which were not 
permanent, momentary outages on the 
feeders were substituted for long time out- 
ages. Where instantaneous relays are set 
to pick up at much lower current than the 
inverse-time phase relays (see Figure 2) 
they furnish added assurance of positive 
disconnection in the fault current range 
between the two relay pickup current 
values, 40 to 320 amperes in this case. It 
should be pointed out that, except on 
feeders having limited fault current, in- 
stantaneous ground relays would not be 
expected to save branch-line fuses below 
30 or 40-ampere rating. 


Cause and Nature of Faults 


As far as it has been practicable, all 
oscillographic records have been corre- 
lated with cause and nature of the trouble 
on the power feeders. In Table IV all 
faults are classified in accordance with the 
attributed primary cause and nature of 
the trouble. The lightning classification 
has been divided into two parts; one in- 
cludes faults definitely correlated as due 
to lightning or to a storm during the light- 
ning season; the other includes correlated 
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Table V. Classification of Faults Involving Broken or Burned-Down Wires 
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HAVING DURATIONS EQUAL TO OR EX- 
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PERCENTAGES OF DISTURBANCES 


Figure 5. Distribution of disturbance dura- 
tions 


Data obtained from feeder K-1202 before 
and after instantaneous ground relay installed 


Company A Company B Company C Company D 
e TE Es! eS a ae 
12-Kv . 
4-Kv rent  Oakcy § 12-Kv 13.8-Kv 
K-1202 and ——————_ 
Primary Cause L-406 E-1215 19 and 20 3003 7M35 Halls 
Mie Toa trie tt orc iey nyetere oveleie) wiaheveve ek: eStals. 0 say 1 
Bie WAS; cee 1 6 vende 0 ae 8 
3. Acts of man. ~ 4 Cars 2 rk!) 5 
4, Trees or limbs—other 
than those cut or blown 
IMEO HOE’ ‘ec alergis: sieves die piaiere 0 plese nad 7 0 esate PRTC end 
otal) fasts cveciears.cieisterers 1(7.7)*....15 (7.8)*....39 (42.0)*....2(0.3)*....3 (18.6)*..15 (5.1)* 


*Figures in parentheses give faults involying broken or burned-down wires in per cent of total faults 


recorded. 


§25-Cycle feeders are carried on the same poles with feeder 20 at certain locations. 


Eight of the faults 


involving broken wires could be associated with contact or flashovers between the wires of these two 


feeders. 


plus uncorrelated faults whose causes and 
natures were unknown but which occurred 
during the lightning season (April 15- 
September 15). Experience indicates that 
these latter disturbances are, in most in- 
stances, due to electrical storms. The 
sum of these two is believed to represent 
more nearly the true effect of lightning. 
The data show that lightning has been the 
major cause of trouble, accounting in gen- 
eral for about 60 per cent of the total faults. 

Trees have been reported as being re- 
sponsible for only a small percentage of 
the faults and the trouble from them was 
largely due to limbs or trees falling into, or 
being blown or cut into the lines, The 
data from none of the systems gave evi- 
dence : intermittent or sustained leakage 
currents which might be a possible limita- 
tion to ground relaying. This has been 
substantiated by staged tests, conducted 
by two of the co-operating power com- 
panies, utilizing bare copper wires on 4 
and 11-kv power circuits. The tests were 
made when the sap was in the trees and 
contact with the energized conductor was 
much better than would ordinarily occur 
with a wire in accidental contact with a 
tree limb. The maximum fault current of 
10.5 amperes was recorded for a test in 
which the conductor was connected to a 
spike driven into a live willow tree trunk 
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two feet above ground. The next highest 
current (nine amperes) was obtained from 
a test in which the conductor was wrapped 
several times around a dogwood tree 
trunk seven feet from the ground and 
pulled tight enough to break through the 
outer bark. 

The above indicates that one or a few 
tree grounds are not likely to draw enough 
current to cause ground relay operation 
except where pickup currents are quite 
low, say below 25 amperes. It, therefore, 
appears likely that most tree trouble is 
due to branches getting across phase con- 
ductors, between phase conductors and 
neutral, or pushing the wires together, 
rather than to leakage through the trees 
to ground. 


Faults Involving Broken and 
Burned-Down Wires* 


All correlation data from each power 
system have been examined to determine, 
as far as practicable, those faults which 
apparently involved broken wires. The 
results as regards the causes of these 
faults are summarized in Table V. The 
major causes were wind and acts of man. 


*In this section no distinction is made between 
broken and burned-down wires or between phase 
conductors and ground wires. 
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Although the data regarding the question 
of broken wires are, in some instances, 
rather meager, they indicate that of the 
total faults experienced on most of the 
feeders only a small percentage involved 
broken wires, 


Magnitude and Duration of 
Recorded Residual Currents 


Data obtained regarding the magnitude 
distribution of sustained fault currents 
(largest magnitude sustained for three 
cycles or more) are given by cumulative 
percentage curves in Figure 4. The ordi- 
nates of these curves indicate the percent- 
age of faults in which the current magni- 
tudes equalled or exceeded the corre- 
sponding abscissa. Since, in most in- 
stances, the wave traces are fairly uni- 
form, the distribution of maximum cur- 
rent values would be essentially the same 
as is shown in J’igure 4. 

The duration distribution of the cur- 
rents recorded on feeder K-1202 of com- 
pany A are given by cumulative percen- 
tage curves in Figure 5. One curve is for 
the records obtained after the feeder was 
equipped with an instantaneous ground 
relay; the other curve is for the period 
when the feeder was equipped only with 
inverse-time relays and is included to 
show the effect of instantaneous relaying. 
The first mentioned curve is typical of the 
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data from all of the instantaneously re- 
layed feeders. 


Summary 


1. Oscillographic data obtained under 
operating conditions regarding the per- 
formance of feeders equipped for instantane- 
ous ground relaying and immediate auto- 
matic reclosure are given. These data are 
presented as a matter of information and 
not in advocacy of any particular form of 
ground-fault protection. 


2. The observations described herein, as 
well as others made during the same study, 
indicate that relays, fuses, and circuit inter- 
rupters operate consistently and reliably 
on currents at or above which they are set 
or designed to operate. 


3. Considering only faults which persisted 
at least until initial breaker-opening; the 
percentage in which’ feeders were clear on 
first (immediate) reclosure ranged from 50 
to 100 per cent, the average being about 70 
per cent. . 


4. The average time from initiation of 
fault to first breaker-opening ranged from 
7 to 15 cycles for the various feeders; 
average time from initiation of fault to first 
reclosure ranged from 34 to 57 cycles. 


5. A main objective of instantaneous re- 
laying and immediate reclosure is to substi- 
tute a brief outage on the whole feeder for 
a long time outage on a branch by prevent- 
ing branch-line fuse outages on temporary 
faults such as flashovers. This was success- 
fully accomplished in most instances for the 
feeders under observation except where 
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fuses were less than 40 amperes rating on 
the higher capacity feeders. 


6. On four-wire feeders, a transient caused 
by magnetizing current taken by distribu- 
tion transformers on breaker reclosure may 
limit the pickup current for which in- 
stantaneous ground relays can be set if these 
relays retain control of the breaker for more 
than the first opening. 


7. Data regarding the magnitude of un- 
balanced load current on the multigrounded 
neutral circuits were limited. However, it 
would appear that ground relay settings of 
from 50 to 100 per cent of normal maximum 
load current but not less than 25 to 35 
amperes would be realizable. 


8. Lightning was the major cause of 
trouble, accounting in general for about 60 
per cent of the total faults. 


9. Trees were responsible for only a small 
proportion of the total faults. Trouble 
from them was largely due to branches or 
trees falling into or being cut or blown into 
the lines. On no system was there evidence 
of intermittent or sustained tree leakage 
being a possible limitation to ground relay- 
ing with pickup currents of the order indi- 
cated in (7) above. This is further sub- 
stantiated by staged tests in which the cur- 
rent drawn by well made tree grounds was 
measured. 
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EN years’ experience with a high- 

power laboratory, giving approxi- 
mately 1,100,000 three-phase initial sym- 
metrical kilovolt-amperes on short circuit 
at the machine bus,! has defined its use- 
fulness and limitations and has resulted 
in an addition to its installed equipment. 
By taking advantage of assymmetry this 
capacity has been sufficient to demon- 
strate ratings up to 1,500,000 kva, and 
the increased testing capacity is required 
to demonstrate interrupting ratings of 
_ 2,500,000 kva. 

The previous equipment was capable 
of testing most circuit breakers up to 
their interrupting rating, but for the 
largest sizes special methods of testing 
had to be used to approximate the condi- 
tions at the breaker rating. 


1. Single-phase testing on three-phase de- 
vices. This method is generally satisfactory 
providing the influence of adjacent phases 
on closing operation, speed of contact action, 
and restored voltage conditions are allowed 
for. It is particularly valuable on large de- 
signs with good phase isolation, but must be 
‘carefully supervised on compact designs 
where the influence of adjacent phases may 
be great. 


2. Double-phase to ground on a single- 
pole,? with the contact cross bar grounded, 
was first used in Europe and is valuable on 
multiple-interrupter devices as it increases 
tthe total voltage on the pole unit for a given 
current and gives tank pressures correspond- 
img to energy losses not otherwise obtain- 
able. However, its use requires care, as the 
first interrupter to clear opens only 87 per 
cent of phase-to-phase voltage, and the volt- 


Paper 42-26, recommended by the AIEE com- 
mittee on protective devices, for presentation at 
the AIEE winter convention, New York, N. Y., 
January 26-30, 1942. Manuscript submitted 
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age across the second interrupter is limited 
to the phase-to-phase value. Thus, a 
double 66-ky connection used to demon- 
strate 132-kv is limited in that the first in- 
terrupter opens 57.4-kv and the second 
opens 66-ky. 


3. The use of high superposed voltage on a 
low-voltage circuit? has been advocated 
and discussed widely. Our experience with 
it indicates it is not sufficiently reliable for 
general use since the current wave form of 
the low-voltage circuit as it approaches 
final zero is affected, and leakage currents 
in the arc space around current zero are al- 
tered. 


Because of these limitations in testing 
capacity, it has been desirable in some 
cases to design circuit breakers with mul- 
tiple interrupters arranged for adequate 
distribution of voltage between them, 
each of which either singly or in groups 
can be adequately demonstrated for the 
maximum duty imposed onit. Eight and 
ten units per pole have been designed for 
very severe apparatus conditions and 
these designs have been presented to the 
Institute.4 This practice, while giving 
satisfactory results in operation, requires 


Figure 1. The layout of the buildings, test 
cells, and principal pieces of equipment 
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a complication of design which should not 
be necessary in the future with the in- 
creased demand for high-power and high- 
speed switching. 

On the other hand, when an attempt is 
made to simplify the structure of high- 
voltage and high-power interrupting de- 
vices, the need for increased testing ca- 
pacity is evident, since the burden on the 
individual interrupter is increased and 
its reliability must also be above question. 
As an illustration, at the 1941 winter 
convention a single interrupter for 2,500,- 
000-kva service at 132 kv was presented.® 
This trend, moreover, will be prominent 
in future design because of low arc energy, 
simplification of structure, and reduced 
cost. 

Also, the use of compressed air for 
powerhouse installations is growing and 
2,500,000-kva interrupting-capacity de- 
vices have been built and tested using a 
single break per pole. There are possi- 
bilities of space saving with this type, but 
such space reduction of three-pole devices 
increases the hazard of adjacent poles, 
and makes three-phase testing under full 
power and voltage conditions desirable. 
The results of such tests made in the 
laboratory here discussed are given in the 
paper by Ludwig, Wilcox, and Baker at 
this convention. 

The laboratory described below is felt 
adequate for the future demands of Ameri- 
can switchgear practice; in fact, its com- 
plete power is necessary for the largest 
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Figure 2. Station 2—a second generator 
doubles the short-circuit capacity 


capacities only. However, it is in these 
large capacities that the major problems 
of switchgear design occur, including high- 
speed interruption, high-speed reclosing, 
and repetitive duty. These problems 
require continued activity, not only on 
existing types of apparatus, but espe- 
cially on those newer forms now becoming 
active in this country, and on which a 
background of field experience at high 
power is lacking. 


Development and Use of the 
Laboratories 


The Westinghouse program of provid- 
ing equipment for high-capacity short- 
circuit testing was inaugurated in 1925 
when generating equipment capable of 
producing 400,000 initial three-phase 
symmetrical short-circuit kilovolt-am- 
peres was installed. This was available 
at generator voltages only. Extensive 
use was made of this equipment, but 


Figure 3. The new transformers and bus 
structure permit testing to 345 kv three phase 


transformers to extend the range of test 
voltages were needed. A bank of three 
33,333-kva transformers together with a 
suitable high-voltage cell was put in serv- 
ice in 1928 to permit testing up to 230 kv. 
This transformer bank, which was larger 
than necessary at the time, was selected 
as the need for more generating capacity 
was already apparent. In 1930 the second 
generating station designed to house two 
60,000-kva generators (nominal rating) 
was constructed, and one generator was 
installed. During the following ten 
years, this generator was used in making 
about 47,000 short-circuit tests. The 
need for more generating capacity became 
apparent late in this period and the second 
60,000-kva unit was put in service in 
1940. At this time a second bank of 
33,333-kva transformers was installed to 
provide testing capacity at the higher 
voltages commensurate with the increased 
generating capacity. 

To supplement this equipment, a high- 
current low-voltage transformer bank and 
a high-current test cell were added in 
1940, and in 1941 a low-temperature test 
room was provided. 

Since 1925 approximately 100,000 
short-circuit tests (including both large 
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and small generators) have been made in / 
these laboratories. Although the greater’ 
part of this work has been for the purpose 
of determining interrupting ability of 
circuit breakers, many other types of 
equipment have been subjected to short- 
circuit tests. Included are: 


1. Porcelain insulators—resistance to 


power arcs 

Lightning arresters—power-follow tests-, 
Power transformers—short-circuit tests 
Current-limiting reactors 

Current transformers 

Fuses 

Bus bar structures 

High-voltage capacitors 

Potential devices 
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Generating Equipment 


The physical arrangement of the essen- 
tial parts of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company’s high- 
capacity testing plant is shown in Figure 
1. In the original station 1 is located the 
40,000-kva set which consists of two 
20,000-kva generators driven by a 3,300- 
horsepower wound-rotor motor. Sepa- 
rately driven exciters are provided. 
Since the larger generators of station 2 
were put in service, the 40,000-kva plant 
is used for smaller apparatus which it can 
test to full short-circuit rating. Also, for 
most of the work requiring the high- 
current low-voltage transformers, the 
40,000-kva plant has adequate capacity. 
The generators in station 1 have an initial 
reactance of approximately 10 per cent, 
hence a short-circuit output of 400,000 


Inside the cold room with a sleet 
test in progress 


Figure 4. 
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Figure 5. Power circuits combine simplicity 
and flexibility 


initial three-phase symmetrical kilovolt- 
amperes may be obtained. By different 
generator coil arrangements full capacity 
of this plant may be obtained at 3.8, 6.6, 
7.6 and 13.2 kv at 60 cycles. No provi- 
sion is made to operate this plant in 
parallel with the larger generators in 
station 2. 

In the newer station 2 are located two 
60,000-kva (nominal rating) generator 
sets. These machines when operating in 
parallel can produce an initial three-phase 
symmetrical short circuit of approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 kva at the 13.2-kv test 
cells. Each of these sets consists of its 
generator, a 6,000-horsepower wound- 
rotor driving motor, and a direct-con- 
nected exciter. The machines have 14 
poles, hence they run at 514 rpm for 60- 
cycle operation and 219 rpm for 25-cycle 
operation. Since liquid rheostats are 
provided for starting, lower frequencies 
may be obtained by operating with re- 
sistance in the rotor circuits. 

The two sets are mechanically inde- 
pendent, although provision has been 
made to couple them if it ever becomes 
desirable. Because of the 700-kw friction 
and windage loss of each set, an important 
saving in power is obtained by operating 
only one machine when it is adequate. 

When parallel operation of the two 
generators is required, they are synchro- 
nized electrically, reactors being provided 
for this purpose. This operating arrange- 
ment has proved very satisfactory. The 
rotors of the two sets have the same in- 
ertia, and under the most severe short- 
circuit conditions, there is no tendency 
for the two sets to pull out of step. 
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From a casual observation (Figure 2) 
it would appear that the two generators 
are identical. However, the unit built in 
1940 takes advantage of certain refine- 
ments in materials and incorporates some 
of the advances made in generator design. 
The total weight of each machine is 550 
tons, being about equally divided between 
stator and rotor. The rotor diameter is 12 
feet and has a peripheral speed of 22,000 
feet per minute. The inertia of each rotor 
is 8,500,000 pound-feet?. As is shown in 
Figure 2, the stators are spring-mounted 
to cushion the shock on the foundation 
at the time of short circuit. 

Full capacity may be obtained from 
these generators at 7.6 and 13.2 kv at 60 
cycles and at 3.12, 5.5, 6.25 and 11 kv at 
25 cycles. 

The stored energy in the rotors of these 
sets is adequate to absorb the losses pro- 
duced by short circuits, and it is unneces- 
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sary to disconnect the driving motors ex- 
cept in special cases where the short cir- 
cuits are sustained for several seconds. 
This stored energy presents a problem 
when bringing the sets to a stop. With 
no braking, it takes two hours for the sets 
to come to a standstill. Provision is made 
to supply d-c to the driving-motor pri- 
maries and to let their secondaries feed 
energy into the liquid rheostats. In this 
way they can be brought to rest in about 
eight minutes. 


High-Voltage Equipment 


To provide for the testing of apparatus 
at voltages in excess of 13.2 kv, the trans- 
former station is available (Figure 3). 
This installation includes six 33,333-kva 
single-phase transformers. They are 
supplied directly from the generators at 
13.2 kv. The secondary of each unit 
consists of six 22-kv coils. Hence volt- 
ages of 22, 38, 44, 66, 76, 88, 115, 132, 152, 
and 230 kv are available with full capa- 
city. The original three transformers are 
insulated for 132 kv-to-ground and the 
newer three for 196 kv-to-ground so that 
they may be connected in series to give 
higher voltages. Itis, therefore, possible 
to obtain 345 kv, three-phase L-L with the 
neutral grounded and 396-kv single-phase 
with mid-point grounded. The 345-kv 
three-phase connection is made with one 
winding at 132 kv in series with another at 
66 kv. Hence, due to differences in cur- 
rent carrying ability of the transformers, 
this connection is not suitable for the full 
capacity of the transformer bank. Various 
voltages other than those mentioned are 


Figure 6. The station operator at the control 
desk has a direct view of all test cells 
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Figure 7. Duplicate sequence drums facili- 

tate changes between tests and make possible 

simultaneous testing at both transformer and 
generator voltages 


obtainable but in most cases not at full 
capacity as there are unequally loaded 
transformers involved. The reactance 
of the transformers is low so that their 
output, single-phase, is 75 per cent of the 
generator-bus kilovolt-amperes and on 
three-phase tests is 65 per cent. Six 
potential transformers, three insulated 
for 196 kv-to-ground, are provided for 
oscillographic recording of voltages. 
Power from the transformers is fed to 
the test cell 2 where all testing at voltages 
above 13.2 kv is conducted. The only 
modification required as far as the test 
cell was concerned, when the second 
transformer bank was installed, was a new 
group of roof bushings adequate for 198 kv 
and a slight increase in the height of the 
cell to accommodate the larger bushings. 


High-Current Transformers 


To provide for momentary and five- 
second current-carrying tests, a bank of 
low-voltage high-current transformers has 
been provided. These transformers giv- 
ing open-circuit voltages of 625, 1,250, 
2,500, and 5,000 volts are located in an 
enclosure which forms a high-current test 
cell. On the 625-volt connection they are 
suitable for five-second tests at 200,000 
amperes, three-phase or 345,000 amperes 
single-phase. At these currents the ter- 
minal voltage drops less than 50 per cent. 
These transformers are also useful for in- 
terrupting tests at low voltage. 


Cold Room 


When it was decided to provide a re- 
frigerated room in which high-voltage 
breakers could be tested under severe 
sleet and temperature conditions, it be- 
came apparent that the high-current test 
cell could be used for this purpose. This 
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room is about 25 feet long, 12 feet wide, 
and 25 feet high, hence has ample space 
for high-voltage breakers. It was insu- 
lated and an air-cooling and circulating 
unit was installed at the end away from 
the door. The compressor equipment 
was placed some distance away. Tem- 
peratures of —20 degrees Fahrenheit with 
outside temperature of 90 degrees Fahren- 
heit are easily obtained (Figure 4). A 
110-ky bushing from this cell to the trans- 
former yard provides for high-voltage 
interrupting tests. This test cell is, 
therefore, used for fuse testing, high-cur- 
rent testing, and low-temperature work. 


Power Circuits 


When the second 60,000-kva generator 
was installed, a number of changes was 
made in the bus system providing a more 
direct run to the test cells and the trans- 
formers. The arrangement of the power 
circuits (Figure 5) was made with the idea 
of flexibility as one of the principal con- 
siderations. Each generator has its own 
breaker, current-limiting reactor, and 
closing switch. Disconnecting switches 
are provided so that either or both 
60,000-kva generators can supply power to 
the 13.2-kv test cells, either or both to 
either transformer bank, and either or 
both to the high-current low-voltage 
transformers, or directly to the high-volt- 
age test cell 2. The two 20,000-kva units 
can supply power to cell 1, to the high- 
current transformers or the high-voltage 
cell, and to transformer bank 1. » 

The connections from the generator 
coils to the generator setup switches con- 
sist of flexible cable firmly cleated in place. 
From the setup switches to the closing 
switches, copper tubing covered with 
Micarta tubing is used. This assembly 
is supported by Micarta cleats spaced at 
short intervals. Beyond the closing 
switches, the bus carrying the output of 
both generators consists of a square tubu- 
lar copper conductor similarly insulated 
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Figure 8. The 


oscillograph table and relay board 


with Micarta tubing and supported by 
Micarta cleats. In the test cells the same 
type of conductor is used but porcelain 
insulators are provided instead of Micarta 
tubes and cleats. 

The two banks of current limiting reac- 
tors provide a wide range of flexibility. 
Each bank consists of 18 units (6 per 
phase). By means of disconnecting 
switches nearly 100 combinations are 
available, hence the reactance can be 
varied from its maximum of 5 ohms per 
phase to 0 in small steps. 

It will be noted from Figure 5 that there 
is a total of six test cells available, thus 
making possible the assembling or dis- 
mantling of apparatus in some cells while 
tests are being conducted in others. 


Control 


The operation of the equipment in 
station 2 is controlled from a central con- 
trol desk located in the control house 
(Figure 6), so arranged that the operator 
observes the equipment under test. This. 
desk is very complete with indicating in- 
struments, protective relays, annuncia- 
tors, and buzzer for all protective devices: 
and test jacks for checking all measuring 
and control circuits. 

At various points about the laboratory 
and yard are located safety switches. 
Anyone working in the area covered by 
one of these switches moves the switch 
to the safe position and every switch 
must be restored to the operating position: 
before voltage can be applied to the gen- 
erators. Indicating lamps on the control 
desk show the position of these various. 
switches. In addition, it is the operator’s. 
duty to see or otherwise account for all 
the individuals working around the yard 
before energizing the equipment. 

The station is equipped with all the 
usual protective relays as well as photo- 
cells which clear the circuits and de- 
energize the generator fields in case of a 
power are anywhere in the station. Fur- 
thermore, an observer is stationed in a 
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soundproofed booth in the generator 
room. He has control of an emergency 
switch which can be tripped in case of any 
trouble in the station. The observer also 
changes the reactor switches when 
changes in current are required, but, as 
‘was stated previously all control of the 
plant is located at the control desk. 


. Air-closing switches are used instead of 
breakers for initiating the short circuit, 
when opening tests on breakers are being 
made, These switches can start the 
short circuit at any desired point on the 
voltage wave, thus controlling the degree 
of current asymmetry on single-phase 
tests. As the closing time of these 
‘switches must remain constant, they are 
‘spring-closed and are operated by a sole- 
noid mechanism which latches theswitches 
in the open position. Synchronized clos- 
jng is accomplished by tripping a grid- 
glow tube from a small impulse generator 
adjustably coupled to the main generator 
‘shaft. The grid-glow tube energizes the 
unlatching coil on the closing switch. 
As the operating time is constant within 
(0.0015 second, a close control of current 
asymmetry is possible. 

In the control room are located (Figure 
7) sequence drums which control the ac- 
tual operations for a test, once the proper 
‘series reactance has been chosen and the 
generators excited to the proper voltage. 
In a normal opening test, the sequence 
drum starts the oscillograph, closes the 
closing switches, trips the test breaker, 
trips the generator backup breakers and 
trips the generator fields. In case of a 
‘close-open test, the operator closes the 
‘closing switches before starting the se- 
quence drum and the drum closes and 
opens the test breaker. 


Two sequence drums are provided, 
taking it possible to test in two locations 
simultaneously. For instance, one gen- 
erator may be used for a test in one of the 
13,2-kv cells while the other is used for a 
test in the high-voltage cell. Adjustment 
of the time interval between the function- 
ing of the various devices controlled by 
tthe sequence drums is accomplished by 
moving the cams with respect to each 
other. The cam-operated switches are 
connected to plugs as shown in Figure 7, 
and all essential controls are brought to 
jacks on the panels above the sequence 
drums. This arrangement provides great 
flexibility of control. 
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Measurements 


Magnetic oscillograph records are al- 
most invariably made of all tests. Figure 
8 shows the oscillograph table (also lo- 
cated in the control room). Two multi- 
element oscillographs are available and 
when desired, they can be operated as a 
single unit thus making available a total 
of 18 records. All potential and current 
transformer secondaries are brought to a 
plug board above the oscillograph table. 
Current transformers are used for all cur- 
rent measurements, specially designed 
units being provided to assure accurate 
current records. Potential transformers 
are located on the 13.2-kv bus supplying 
test cells 3, 3A, and 4. No potential 
transformers are supplied in the high- 
current cell. When required, portable 
units are used, Currents in the high- 
current transformers are measured on the 
primary or 13.2-kv side. Several relays 
are available from each test cell to the 
oscillograph table to take care of travel 
records, pressure indicators, and any other 
desired measurements. 

A cathode-ray oscillograph of the cold- 
cathode type for measuring recovery- 
voltage transients is located on the second 
floor of the control house. An overhead 
transmission line provides the connection 
between the oscillograph and the test 
cells. 


Transient Recovery Voltage 


The severity of circuit-breaker testing 
depends not only on the voltage and cur- 
rent of the circuit but also on the rate at 
which the voltage appears across the 
breaker contacts during the recovery 
transient. The layout of the laboratory 
with the reactors close to the test cells 
makes it possible to obtain high natural 
frequencies, and values up to about 
200,000 cycles per second have been re- 
corded. Transients and breaker per- 
formance on these test circuits can be 
the equivalent of those obtained under 
severe service conditions. 


Observation 


A limited number of witnesses can be 
accommodated in the control room, but 
for the larger number of observers present 
for a demonstration test, a large room af- 
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‘fording a, good view of the test cells is 


provided on the second floor of the control 
house. 


Operating Experience 


The location of the high-capacity test- 
ing station within a manufacturing plant 
has been justified by sixteen years success- 
ful operation and the close effective co- 
operation thus obtained among the de- 
sign, manufacturing, and test depart- 
ments. 

This high-capacity testing laboratory 
is in effect a power station capable of de- 
livering, momentarily, a short-circuit 
output comparable with that obtainable 
on large power systems. In contrast, 
however, it carries no continuous load, 
and a‘short circuit is a normal instead of 
an abnormal condition. The flexibility of 
the testing station permits the duplicat- 
ing of many voltages and currents corre- 
sponding to different service classes and 
ratings of equipment. Accurate control 
of the conditions and complete records 
of performance produce experimental 
data which, when properly used, result in 
circuit breakers and other equipment of 
adequate design and proven ratings. 
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Electrical Drives for Wide Speed Ranges 
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HE electrical drive for a wide speed 

range is obtained by the addition of a 
rotating regulator called a Rototrol to a 
conventional variable voltage system. 
This combination will give a speed range 
of 120 to 1 or more, and can be used effec- 
tively in many industries to simplify the 
mechanical design of the machine which 
it drives. Its use eliminates elaborate 
gear-change mechanism, clutches, and so 
forth, and at the same time gives a more 
flexible control scheme with the complete 
speed range under the control of the 
operator without leaving the work or 
stopping the machine. 

The conventional variable voltage or 
Ward-Leonard scheme of control is the 
accepted method of obtaining speed 
ranges in excess of 6 to 1 with 20 to 1 
about the maximum range. This range 
is obtained by combination of motor-field 
and generator-voltage control. The 
amount of field control is limited by mo- 
tor stability, and the amount of voltage 
control is limited by speed regulation and 
maximum torque. The addition of regu- 
lating devices and other refinements to 
improve the characteristic of this scheme 
make it possible to extend the range into 
the field that can be defined as a wide 
speed range. 

The increase in speed range has been ac- 
complished by widening the range of volt- 
age control, the range in field control re- 
maining not more than 4 to 1 and prefer- 
ably only 2 to 1. Therefore this type of 
drive is best suited to a load which has 
constant torque characteristics. The 
machine tool industry has many applica- 
tions of this type, and it is here that the 
wide-speed-range drive has been ap- 
plied. Feed drives on boring mills, 
milling machines, automatic screw ma- 
chines, and so on, have constant torque 
characteristics as the load conssts mostly 
of overcoming friction of the moving parts. 
Wide ranges of feed speed are required to 
satisfactorily machine the wide variety 
of sizes and kinds of metals. With the 
wide-speed-range drive, these speeds are 
always immediately available to the op- 
erator without the necessity of leaving 
the work and stopping the machine to 
change gears. Speed regulation is good, 
and when desired the rheostats can be 
calibrated to read feed speed directly. 

To develop a satisfactory wide-range 
variable-voltage drive it has been neces- 
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sary to compensate for certain character- 
istics at the low speed that are not im- 
portant at high speeds. The two most 
important factors are the residual voltage 
of the generator and the JR drop of the 
system, 

Most commercial generators have a re- 
sidual voltage of between three and four 
per cent. This would mean that the no- 
load speed of a motor which is being 
driven from such a generator by variable- 
voltage control is limited to a no-load 
speed range of about 25 to 1, since the 
residual will not permit a voltage lower 
than itself to exist. If it is desirable to 
extend the range beyond 25 to 1, it be- 
comes necessary to make some arrange- 
ment to overcome the residual voltage. 
Also, since the residual is a function of 
the previous magnetic history of the gen- 
erator, it is necessary that the equipment 
used to overcome residual must be able to 
determine the actual conditions which 
exist. 

The speed of the d-c motor will nor- 
mally drop as load is applied due to the 
IR drop in the system. Since a feed 
mechanism must run at constant speed 
regardless of the load, it is necessary that 
the speed-torque characteristic of the 
motor driving the feed be practically flat. 
Since the normal drop on a d-c motor is 
due almost entirely to JR drop, some ar- 
rangement must be made to increase the 
applied voltage by the amount of the 7R 
drop as the load is applied so that the in- 
duced voltage, and therefore the speed 
of the motor, will remain constant. 
These requirements would indicate that 
some means of regulation must be sup- 
plied in order to maintain the desired 
characteristics. It has been found by 
experience that a rotating regulator or 
regulating generator is satisfactory for 
this particular function and has been 
widely applied. 

This type of rotating regulator was 
first developed for elevators and a large 
installation was made in Radio City in 
1934. Since that time the Rototrol has 
been used in many industrial applica- 
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in service over a period of several years, 
Other applications include paper mill 
drives, electric shovels, and skip hoists. 
In appearance it looks the same as a 
standard d-c generator and is usually 
mounted as a unit of the variable-voltage 
motor generator set. 

In the use of any regulator which is to 
vary the voltage of a generator, it is pos- 
sible to have the regulator take care of 
only the changes which are required, or 
to incorporate in it the total excitation of 
the machine to be regulated. Where 
very great voltage range is required and 
where the response should be quick and 
accurate, we have found it desirable to 
incorporate in the rotating regulator only 
the regulating functions which are de- 
sired and to supply the normal excita- 
tion from some other source. The most 
satisfactory method to supply the regu- 
lating current to the fields of the genera- 
tor is by use of a Wheatstone bridge cir- 
cuit in which the armature of the rotat- 
ing regulator is placed where the galvan- 
ometer in the conventional bridge is lo- 
cated. This is shown in Figure 1. 

In this circuit generator fields GF1 and 
GF2 are identical as are regulator fields 
RF1 and RF2. Resistors Rl and R2 are 
equal to each other and to the sum of the 
resistances of a regulator and a generator 
field. Thus all four legs of the bridge are 
of the same resistance, and a balanced 
bridge results. 

It can be demonstrated that in a bal- 
anced-bridge circuit of the type described 
when a source of voltage is connected to 
points A and C, points B and D have the 
same potential, and consequently no cur- 
rent from said source tends to flow 
through any circuit connected between 
Band D such as the armature of the regu- 
lator. The converse is also true that a 
source of voltage applied to points B and 
D will not cause any current from said 
source to circulate in a circuit connected 
to points A and C such as the exciter cir- 
cuit. 

It can also be demonstrated that in a 
circuit as described, if the exciter voltage 
applied alone to points A and C circulates 
Ta amperes in each leg A-B and C-D (con- 
taining the variable-voltage generator 
and regulator-field windings) and if the 
regulator armature voltage applied alone 
to points B and D circulates Jb amperes 
in each leg A-B and C-D, then when the 
two voltages are applied together they will 
circulate in each leg A-B and C-D a cur- 
rent equal to the algebraic sum of Ja and 
Ib. Thus the use of a balanced-bridge 
circuit permits complete independence of 
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It is the heart of the variable-’” 
voltage planer drive and has been proven f 


the excitation and regulating currents 
even though they have common paths in 
the field circuits of the generator. 

Figure 1 shows a schematic diagram 
of the equipment required for a wide- 
speed-range feed equipment for a machine 
tool. For the purpose of simplicity 
many of the control elements such as 
operating coils for the various contactors, 
control stations, and so on, have been 
omitted as they are not required for this 
discussion. It can be seen that this cir- 
cuit is basically the variable-voltage sys- 
tem except for the addition of the regu- 
lating generator and its associated cir- 
cuits. These additions, however, ex- 
tend the range of speed adjustment and 
give much better regulation than can be 
obtained with a straightforward variable- 
voltage system. The generator differ- 
ential field GF3 and its contactor BR are 
a part of the variable-voltage scheme 
which prevents creeping in the off posi- 
ition and are not involved in obtaining 
ithe wide speed range. 

If the generator-field rheostat be set at 
some position and the forward directional 
contactors F be closed, current will flow 
from the exciter through the two branches 
ABC and ADC of the bridge. This cur- 
rent, Ja, flowing through the generator 
fields GF1 and GF2 will cause the genera- 
tor to produce a voltage across its arma- 
ture and thus across the motor armature. 
Since the motor field is excited, the motor 


REGULATOR 
FIELD RF4 


will run at the speed determined by its 
field strength and its applied armature 
voltage, assuming no load and thus no 
current and no JR drop in the armature 
circuit. 

The current Ja flowing in the regulator 
fields RF1 and RF2 will set up a magneto- 
motive force in the regulator which will 
cause it to generate a voltage which will 
tend to circulate a current Jb in the direc- 


_ tion so as to strengthen the fields of the 


generator and regulator in the bridge 
circuit. 

This magnetomotive force is not per- 
mitted to act alone in the regulator but is 
balanced by the magnetomotive force of 
field RF3 which is connected so as to be 
differential to RFl and RF2. Its strength 
is adjusted by resistor R5, so that at this 
condition of operation, its ampere-turns 
are equal in magnitude to the ampere- 
turns of RF1 and RF2. Thus the fields 
in the bridge circuit get a cue as to the 
value of voltage which is desired and the 
field across the armature circuit measures 
the actual voltage which is obtained. 
Since at no load the speed of the motor 
is determined by its applied voltage, we 
might consider these two regulator field 
circuits to compare actual speed with 
desired speed. 

If the calibration of the fields has 
been made at the point being described 
then the resultant regulator magnetomo- 
tive force is zero and no voltage is present 
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Figure 1. Schematic 

diagram of main cir- 

cuits of the wide- 
speed-range drive 
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across its armature terminals and thus the 
regulating current Jb is zero. 

Let it be assumed, however, that this 
condition of operation being described is 
not at the calibration point but at some 
other value of speed, and that, due to 
shape of the saturation curve or to effeet 
of the hysteresis loop of the generator, 
the voltage generated is not as great as 
it should be to give the motor speed de- 
sired. Then the differential ampere- 
turns in RF3 are not so great as the cumu- 
lative ampere-turns in RF1 and RF2, 
leaving a resultant ampere-turns which 
cause the regulator to circulate current 
Tb in the direction shown in Figure 1. 
This current causes an increase in actual 
generator-field current, as shown earlier 
in this paper, and thus causes the gen- 
erator, voltage to increase to the value it 
should have. 

To maintain this regulating current at 
the necessary value, the constants of the 
circuit consisting of the regulator arma- 
ture, the resistances of the bridge circuit, 
and the regulator fields RF1 and RF2 
must be such as to make the circuit self- 
energizing. This can be done by adjust- 
ing resistor R3 so that the field character- 
istic line of the combined effects of fields 
RF1 and RF2 will be coincident with 
the air-gap line of the no-load saturation 
curve of the regulator generator for 
those fields alone. Thus the regulator 
will force enough regulating current Jb 
through the generator fields until the 
proper operating point is reached. At 
this time the ampere-turns due to the 
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Figure 2. Speed regulation curves covering a 
range from 15 to 1,800 rpm 


Maximum speed regulation at any speed is 
less than five per cent 
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Typical variable-voltage motor- 
generator set showing the units used in a 
wide-speed-range drive 


Figure 3. 


This is a four-unit set with a main generator, 

exciter, and- regulating generator (on the 

right-hand side) driven by a squirrel-cage 
induction motor 


current from the exciter Ja in the fields 
RF\ and RF2 will be balanced by the 
ampere-turns in field RF3 due to the 
proper voltage across the armature of the 
generator and- the regulator current Jb 
through fields RF1 and RF2 will just 
maintain the current Jb. 

It should be noted that if the regulat- 
ing generator is not self-energizing that 
it would not be possible to get a correct 
operating point, since to have any cor- 
rective current circulated there would 
have to be some difference in the cumu- 
lative ampere-turns due to Ja and the 
differential ampere-turns due to voltage. 
In such a case the voltage would ap- 
proach but never reach the correct value 
and the accuracy of regulation would be 
greatly decreased. 

An ordinary generator when set up 
with a self-energizing field under the con- 
ditions above described would tend to 
budd up to the point at which saturation 
begins to take place. In this regulating 
generator, however, this action is pre- 
vented since any charge from the correct 
operating point causes a corrective mag- 
netomotive force, since the balance be- 
tween cumulative ampere-turns and dif- 
ferential ampere-turns in the three regu- 
lator fields will be destroyed. Analysis 
shows that the difference which results 
will always cause the regulator output 
to return to the correct value. 

From the foregoing it is evident that 
the no-load speed of the motor will al- 
ways be made to agree with the value de- 
sired by the setting of the generator 
theostat. If mechanical load is put on 
the motor, it will slow down, thus de- 
creasing its counter electromotive force 
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Figure 4. This hori- 

zontal boring, mill- 

ing, and drilling ma- 

chine has an elec- 

trical feed drive with 

a speed range of 120 
to 1 


The electrical drive 
eliminates the use of 
change gears, 
clutches, and so on, 
and greatly simplifies 
both the construc- 
tion and manipula- 
tion of the machine 


and thereby permitting a current to flow 
in the armature circuit of the two ma- 
chines. A stable point of operation occurs 
when the drop in speed and counter 
electromotive force is just sufficient to 
make available enough of the generated 
voltage to circulate the current required. 

To bring the speed back to the no-load 
speed necessitates the raising of the gen- 
erator voltage by the amount of the JR 
drop. This is done by the regulator by 
adding on its magnetic structure another 
field RF4, which is connected in the arma- 
ture circuit so as to produce cumulative 
ampere-turns. By proper adjustment of 
R4 this field can cause the regulator to 
correct almost perfectly for JR drop and 
armature distortion of the motor over a 
wide range of load thus giving a very 
flat speed-load curve. 

Other conditions than load tending to 
change the speed of the motor might be 
thought of, but it will be found that the 
regulator generator will make appropriate 
corrections. Thus burning or shifting of 
the brushes of the generator often tends to 
cause stalling of the motor with the con- 
ventional variable-voltage drives. Also 
varying values of residual magnetism in 
the variable-voltage generator cause dif- 
ferent voltages for the same rheostat 
setting. Such conditions however are 
corrected by the regulator. 

In Figure 2 are shown the speed—load 
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characteristics as obtained from actual 
tests on a 7!/-horsepower machine-tool 
feed equipment using a regulating gen- 


erator such as just described. These 
curves show the regulation of the motor 
to double full-load current over the range 
of from 15 rpm to 1,800 rpm or a speed 
range of 120 to 1. Of this range, speeds 
up to approximately 1,000 rpm are ob- 
tained by variable-voltage control and 
from 1,000 to 1,800 rpm by motor-field 
control. 

It can be seen by reference to these 
curves that the change in speed due to 
application of load is so small as to be 
negligible, and there is no tendency for 
the motor to stall even when the speed 
has been reduced to !/goth by voltage con- 
trol. It is to be noted that at light loads 
at this speed the voltage required is less 
than residual voltage of the generator. 
The regulator has, however, caused a re- 
versal of current in the fields of the gener- 
ator and thus bucked the voltage down to 
that required to get the speed called for. 

From the results shown it is evident 
that the use of a regulator scheme such as 
indicated gives speed range far beyond 
the supposed limits of a few years ago 
without greatly complicating the electri- 
cal apparatus or going to laboratory-type 
equipment. The machine being driven 
can be a simpler, more flexible and more 
efficient machine tool. 
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Synopsis: ‘‘Maximum demand”’ has be- 
come an increasingly important item in 
(rates for the sale of electric service since 
‘the appearance of Doctor John Hopkin- 
son’s notable paper, ‘‘Cost of Electricity 
Supply,” in the year 1892—nearly 50 years 
ago. The writer estimates that the demand- 
measuring equipment which is now being 
used by the public utilities of the United 
States has a value of the order of $100,000,- 
000. This is an index of its present impor- 
tance. The object of the present paper is to 
describe in detail the thermal-storage 
method of measuring the maximum demand 
of a user of electric service. A comparison 
is made between this method, which at each 
instant of time indicates the logarithmic 
average load over some nominal time inter- 
val, and the commonly used ‘‘block-inter- 
val’’ method, which indicates the arithmetic 
average load over the same time interval. 
Also, the effect of using a modified design of 
thermal-demand meters is discussed. The 
writer has contributed a number of previous 
papers dealing with this same general sub- 
ject, reference to which will be found at end 
of paper. 


The Block-Interval Meter 


Sis well known, the commonly used 

block-interval demand meter meas- 
ures the arithmetic average load over 
some definite interval of time. Its con- 
struction and operation are such that, at 
the end of the month, the maximum arith- 
metic average block of load over some 
definite time interval is indicated on the 
meter scale. The meter is then reset to 
zero so that the maximum arithmetic 
average load for the following month may 
be made available when the meter is again 
read and reset at the following month’s 
end. As is well known, the commonly 
used ‘‘block-interval’’ demand meter 
measures this maximum arithmetic aver- 
age load over some definite interval of 
time, such as 5 minutes, 10 minutes, 15 
minutes, 30 minutes, and occasionally 60 
minutes. Other time intervals have been 
proposed, even as low as one minute, but 
so far as the writer knows, no time inter- 
vals of less than 5 minutes nor more than 
60 minutes are actually being used at the 
present time. The 15-minute time inter- 
val is the one most frequently used, 
followed by 30 minutes and 60 minutes. 
Knowlton, in his ‘‘Electric Power 
Metering,’ says, ‘“‘A survey by the 
National Electric Light Association rate 
research committee in 1931 showed the 
15-, 30-, and 60-minute intervals to be in 
vogue in the ratio of 40:8:1 respectively.” 
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Knowlton does not mention any time in- 
tervals shorter than 15 minutes, although 
to the writer’s certain knowledge time 
intervals as short as one and two minutes 
have been used in the past. To the best 
of his knowledge the five-minute time 
interval is still being used to a limited ex- 
tent. 


Basic Weakness of 
Block-Interval Meter 


As mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, the “‘block-interval” demand me- 
ter measures the maximum arithmetic 
average load over some definite interval 
of time. The arithmetic average, as 
measured by the standard block-interval 
demand meter, is a discontinuous function 
of time. Any arithmetic average must 
necessarily be a discontinuous function of 
time, and, as such, be subject to a possible 
error of 50 per cent—a possibility which 
can become a certainty at the option of 
the service user. When it becomes neces- 
sary to use two or more block-interval 
demand meters on the same load, it is 
customary to synchronize the meters so 
that they reset at the same instant. 
This synchronization has no effect on the 
inherent inaccuracy of the block-interval 
demand meter, but it does prevent the 
utility and the utility’s customers from 
becoming aware of the inaccuracy. 

While we are considering possible in- 
accuracies of measurement when using 
the standard block-interval demand me- 
ter, a situation which recently came to 
the writer’s knowledge may be of interest 
—a situation the possibility of which is 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 
This service user, as reported to the 
writer, is taking deliberate steps to ‘‘split 
peaks.” His loading schedule is so timed 
that his demand meter resets, as closely as 
possible, midway during load applica- 
tions. If this method of taking load is 
carried out to its possible extreme, the 
maximum demand measured and billed 
can be made one-half the actual arith- 
metic maximum demand. Such a method 
of taking service is, of course, open to any 
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user of service whose maximum demand 
is measured by means of the standard 
block-interval demand meter. In the 
case of deliberate ‘‘peak splitting,’ the 
utility is always on the losing end. 
Maximum demand may be accurately 
measured only by a continuous function 
of time. Further, even if it were possible 
so to modify the demand attachment of 
the standard block-interval meter and 
thereby obtain a true and accurate arith- 
metic average, the maximum arithmetic 
average thereby obtained would still be 
defective. For instance the maximum 
arithmetic average—or logarithmic aver- 
age—of a user of electric service who takes 
a perfectly steady load of 100 kw would, 
of course, be 100 kw, and his bill for serv- 
ice would be based on 100-kw demand. 
Another user whose maximum demand is 
measured by means of a standard 30- 
minute block-interval meter and who 
takes during each half hour 100,000 kw 
for 1.8 seconds, or 10,000 kw for 18 sec- 
onds, or 1,000 kw for 180 seconds (3 
minutes), or 500 kw for 6 minutes, or 
300 kw for 10 minutes, or 200 kw for 15 
minutes, would have exactly the same 
arithmetic average as the first user— 
provided there were no ‘‘peak splittings.” 
This latter group of cases certainly war- 
rants a higher maximum-demand assess- 
ment than the first user. Also, the earlier 
mentioned members of this group war- 
rant a higher maximum-demand assess- 
ment than the later mentioned members. 


The Thermal-Meter Principle 


On the other hand, the thermal watt- 
meter measures the logarithmic average 
of the load under measurement. (For a 
definition of the term ‘logarithmic aver- 
age,” see reference 1 at end of paper.) 
There is a basic difference between the 
logarithmic and arithmetic averages. 
The logarithmic average is a continuous. 
function of time. That is, at each instant 
of time, it indicates the logarithmic aver- 
age over the immediately preceding 15- 
minute, 30-minute, 60-minute, or other 
time interval, The length of this time 
interval is dictated by the value assigned 
to an adjustable constant k, the character 
of which is discussed later in this paper. 
The load taken by a user of electric service 
is continuous—but not necessarily steady 
—and its maximum demand can be con- 
sistently measured only by a continuous. 
function of time. Even if it were pos- 
sible to measure the maximum arithmetic 
average accurately—which is not the case 
with any of the existing types of block- 
interval meters—the thermal type would 
still be preferable, since the heating effect 
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of any given load on the equipment serv- 
ing the load is a logarithmic or exponen- 
tial function of time and not an arith- 
metic function. 

While the thermal wattmeter has been 
fully described in previous papers (see 
teferences 1 and 2), it might be well to 
give a brief description of its operation. 
A small transformer whose primary is 
connected across the supply voltage 
‘causes a current to circulate continuously 
through two equal resistances, which we 
will call 7. Let us call this circulating 
current EH, since its value is always pro- 
portional to voltage. The load current is 
caused to pass through these same resist- 
ances. Let us call this load current J. 
The load current is caused to pass 
through the resistances in such a manner 
that one-half its value adds to the circu- 
lating current in one resistance and sub- 
tracts from it in the other. The total 
current in one resistance is, therefore, E+ 
I/2 and in the other E—J/2. The total 
heat applied to one resistance is, therefore 


TNS 1\2 
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thermal wattmeter is so constructed that 
it constantly indicates the difference in 
temperature between two masses of mat- 
ter which are being heated by these two 
currents. The difference in heat applied 
is obviously 2EIr, a function which is al- 
ways directly proportional to the watts 
entering the load. Since the masses of 
matter do not and cannot respond in- 
stantly to the heat applied, the result is a 
demand meter measuring the logarithmic 
average load. 

Mathematical expressions for the indi- 
cations of the two types may readily be 
obtained. For the arithmetic average 
(block-interval) meter, the mathematical 
expression for its indication is 


1 “ 
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The logarithmic average may be expressed 
mathematically as follows: 


t 
Meter indication=& we “dt (2) 
0 


In the above expressions 


w =instantaneous value of watts 
t=time 
k=an adjustable constant 
€=base of Napierian logarithms 
t; —t =time over which arithmetic average is 
measured 


Figure 1 gives the solution of these two 
equations when the time interval for de- 
mand measurement is 60 minutes—the 
maximum time interval now being used. 
The relative indications of the two types 
for load durations up to 60 minutes may 
readily be seen from Figure 1. 

As actually constructed, however, the 
relative indications of the thermal-de- 
mand meter may be made to depart radi- 
cally from the purely theoretical ratios 
shown in Figure 1, or may be made to 
conform closely to it, depending on de- 
sign. This comes about because the dif- 
fusion of the heat that necessarily enters 
or leaves the working parts of the thermal 
wattmeter during normal operation does 
not and cannot take place instantane- 
ously. As is well known, heat does not 
and cannot diffuse instantly throughout 
any mass of matter that is being heated 
or cooled. The process of heat diffusion 
takes time. The values given in Figure 
1 take no cognizance of this. Also, this 
factor depends to a marked extent on the 
design of the thermal wattmeter. This 
matter is treated further later in this paper. 

Referring to mathematical expression 
2, it might be pointed out that when the 
value of kt reaches 6.9078, «~* becomes 
one-tenth of one per cent of what it is 
when kt=0. One-tenth of one per cent is 
as small a quantity as can be read accu- 
rately on the demand-meter scale. There- 
fore, while the integration of the thermal 
wattmeter extends from zero to infinity, 
the only significant part of this integra- 
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Figure 2 


tion is that which takes place during the 
interval of one or two hours—or at most 
three hours—immediately preceding the 
instant of observation. This holds true 
when kt= 2.3026, the value assigned to kt 
in the edition, 1941 Code for Electricity 
Meters, the code sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Standards Association. This also 
assumes that the time interval for de- 
mand measurement shall not exceed one 
hour. If the time interval for demand 
measurement is 15 minutes, the time in- 
terval most frequently used in the United 
States, the only time interval of any sig- 
nificance is the 45 minutes immediately 
preceding the instant of observation. 


Demand Measurement— 
a Problem in Transients 


The measurement of maximum demand 
is a problem in transients unless the load 
during maximum is perfectly steady. If 
the loads taken by users of electric service 
were always steady, the standard block- 
interval demand meter would measure 
maximum demand with perfect accuracy. 
The arithmetic and logarithmic averages 
of a steady load are exactly the same. 
An unvarying load requires no demand 
meter. Under the conditions of the actual 
use of service, the only existing method of 
assuring accuracy of measurement is by 
the use of a continuous function of time. 
(The thermal wattmeter is an example.) 
Our usual conception of a transient is the 
phenomena that occur in a stroke of 
lightning or a power interruption. Any- 
one who dealt with the problem of tran- 
sients is, of course, aware that time must 
appear as an exponential function, as it 
does in the thermal wattmeter. When 
dealing with thermal wattmeters, the 
time involved, instead of being of the 
order of microseconds, as in the usual 
type of transient, is now of the order of 
minutes, or even of hours. 
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Comparison of Block-Interval and 
Thermal-Demand Meters 


Let us assume a case where a service 
user is taking a continuous steady load of 
such a value that it causes the demand 
meter to reach a value which we will call 
100 per cent. Let us assume further that 
this load is being measured by a standard 

\60-minute block-interval demand meter 
and also by a 60-minute thermal-demand 
wattmeter. Let us assume further that 
the thermal wattmeter is the 60-minute 
wattmeter G which is described later in 
this paper. If this user’s load is perfectly 
steady, both wattmeters will indicate 100 
per cent demand. If however, business 
falls off to such an extent that it is neces- 
sary to use service only during alternate 
hours, Figure 6 shows the relative indica- 
tions of the two demand meters. The 
data shown in Figure 6 are the results of a 
carefully made test. Inspection of Figure 
6 shows that the indications of the ther- 
mal and block-interval types cross at ap- 
proximately 52 minutes when there is no 
peak splitting. Therefore, if the time of 
load duration is less than approximately 
86.5 per cent of the nominal time inter- 
val, the logarithmic average is always in 
excess of the arithmetic, whether peak 
splitting occurs or not. In this case, also, 
the utility using the block-interval meter 
is always on the losing end. 


Ithaca Tests 


In order to get some definite informa- 
tion on the question of how much differ- 
ence might be expected in the indications 
of the two types of demand meters on ac- 
tual loads, there has been conducted in 
the city of Ithaca, beginning in March 
1939, and continuing for about 18 months, 
a series of tests which may be of interest. 
Ithaca, at that time, was using a 15- 
minute demand interval, since then in- 
creased to 30 minutes. For each of 
four customers, three demand meters 
were installed. These four customers 
were two garages, a beauty parlor, 
and a photographic studio. Number 
1 meter was a 15-minute block-inter- 
val meter of standard make. Number 2 
meter was anidentical block-interval meter 
so adjusted that its time interval ‘‘broke 
joints” with number 1. That is, number 
2 meter reset 71/2 minutes after number 1. 
Number 3 meter was a 15-minute thermal- 
demand wattmeter. For a time, there 
were two thermal wattmeters on some 
of the loads. This was done to show by 
direct experiment what theoretical con- 
siderations tell us; that is, that the loga- 
rithmic average, being a continuous func- 
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Figure 3. Diagrammatic cross 

section of 15-minute, 30-min- 

ute, and 60-minute thermal 
wattmeters 


1—Thermos bottle 
9—Heeater resistances 
3—Reservoir 

4—Insulating tubes 
5—Heater resistance leads 
6—Felt packing 
7—Capillary tube 
8—Mass 


tion of time, must always be the same on 
any givenload. Inno case was any mate- 
rial difference found between the two 
thermal wattmeters. 

Now, comparing the two block-interval 
meters, if we exclude one monthly read- 
ing, which for some unknown reason— 
presumably failure to reset—showed a 
higher difference than theory can ac- 
count for (240 per cent), the maximum 
difference between the two was 27.3 per 
cent. From this, the difference ranged 
down to 0 percent. In only six cases out 
of about 60 monthly readings did the two 
block-interval meters give the same indi- 
cations. The average difference for the 
entire 60 monthly readings was 10.1 per 
cent. In some cases number 1 meter indi- 
cated the higher value, and in other cases 
number 2. This difference in indication 
is, of course, due to ‘‘peak splitting” 
either by number 1 or number 2 meter, or 
perhaps by both. 

Now comparing the thermal-wattme- 
ter readings with the two block-intervals, 
in only one case out of about 60 monthly 
readings did all three demand meters in- 
dicate the same values. In some cases, 
the thermal meter indicated higher than 
either block interval, in some cases, lower 
than either, and in still other cases, be- 
tween the two block intervals. (For 
other comparisons between the two types 
see references 2, 4, and 6.) 

When a public utility deals with its 
customers’ pocketbooks, the degree of in- 
consistency shown by these Ithaca tests 
is, in the writer’s opinion, intolerable. 
Accuracy in the measurement of kilo- 
watt hours is and always has been ex- 
traordinarily high. Unfortunately, the 
same cannot be said of the measurement 
of maximum demand as evidenced by 
the Ithaca tests. 


Advantage of Bourdon Tube 
Over Bimetal Strip 


In the thermal wattmeter of the past, 
the means by which temperature differ- 
ence has been indicated has been the bi- 
metal strip. Inthe year 1924, Chester W. 
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Rice of Schenectady contributed a paper 
to the AIEE entitled, ‘‘Free Convection 
of Heat in Gases and Liquids—II’’ (see 


reference 9). In this paper he showed 
that* when the loss of heat from a hot 
body occurs by free convection, the rate 
of heat loss is not directly proportional to 
temperature elevation, but to the tem- 
perature elevation raised to 1.25 power. 
The writer did not become aware of this 
important contribution to our technical 
literature until about 1927. For many 
years previously, the writer had noted an 
error in the thermal wattmeter on low- 
power factors, for which he could give no 
satisfactory explanation. As soon as Mr. 
Rice’s 1924 paper came to his attention, 
the reason for this error became obvious 
at once. In the bimetal-strip type of 
thermal wattmeter, practically all the 
heat escapes by free convection. The bi- 
metal-strip type of construction does 
not lend itself to any means of heat es- 
cape except free convection. The only 
answer, therefore, seems to be to adopt 
some means of heat escape other than 
free convection. To accomplish this end, 
it was necessary to consider means of tem- 
perature detection other than the bimetal 
strip. 

The writer therefore decided to try out 
the Bourdon tube. He had previously 
experimented with the Bourdon tube, but 
without success. Beginning about 1928, 
the writer began experimenting with 
Bourdon tubes in earnest. By about 
1934, the Bourdon tube method of meas- 
uring maximum demand had arrived. 
A complete description of the Bourdon- 
tube demand wattmeter was contributed 
to the AIEE in 1935 (see reference 5). 


The Constant k and 
Its Determination 


Mathematical expression 2 given above 
brings into the picture of demand meas- 
urement the value of the adjustable con- 
stant k. There is a direct relationship 
between this matter of time interval and 
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Figure 4. 60-minute thermal wattmeter C, zero- 
load performance 


the value of this adjustable constant k ap- 
pearing in mathematical expression 2. 
‘The existing Code for Electricity Meters 
fixes the time interval for thermal-demand 
meters as the ‘‘time required for the in- 
strument to indicate 90 per cent of the 
full value of the steady load, which is 
thrown suddenly on it.’’ This provision 
fixes the value of kt in equation 2 at kt= 
2.3026. This, in turn, fixes the value of k 
at that value which is obtained by di- 
viding 2.3026 by 5, 10, 15, 30, 60, or what- 
ever value of time interval the utility has 
adopted. Table A gives these values. 


‘Effect of Heat Diffusion on 
Constant k 


When we apply a given constant value 
of watts w to a thermal wattmeter in ac- 
cordance with the procedure specified in 
tthe Code for Electricity Meters and take 
readings at equal intervals of time, the 
tfunction-we observe is the function w(1— 
e—), The response for the two thermal 
-wattmeters C and G shown in Figure 2 
were obtained in this manner. If, when 
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(Figure 5. 60-minute thermal wattmeter G, 
zero-load performance 
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the meter indication has reached some 
value w’, we throw the load entirely off 
and observe meter indications as they 
approach zero, the function we observe 
is we. This, a pure exponential func- 
tion, plots as a perfectly straight line on 
semi-log paper. However, when we plot 
these data from the thermal-demand meter, 
we find a departure from a straight line, 
the amount of this departure being con- 
trollable by design. Figure 4 shows the 
performance of 60-minute wattmeter C 
with zero load, and Figure 5 that of 60- 
minute wattmeter G. Examination of 
Figures 4 and 5 makes it obvious at once 
that the value of k is not constant, but 
can be made to vary over a very consid- 
erable range during the first few minutes 
of the application or absence of load. 

The reason for this anomaly of the vari- 
able constant is not far to seek and has 
already been intimated. Heat cannot be 
made to diffuse instantly throughout any 
mass of matter. In the thermal wattme- 
ter, the source of heat is, of course, the 
heater shown in cross-section in Figure 3. 
In order to actuate the meter, the heat 
originating in the heater must reach the 
reservoirs shown in Figure 3. From the 
data given in Figures 4 and 5, the time 
required for the rate of heat flow to be- 
come constant varies over a very con- 
siderable range. From Figure 4, it is ob- 
vious that this rate of heat flow in watt- 
meter C does not become constant for 
some 20 to 30 minutes. From Figure 5, 
it is evident that the rate of heat flow for 
wattmeter G becomes constant in consid- 
erably less than 10 minutes. About five 
or six minutes would closely fit the ex- 
perimental data seen in Figure 5. In 


Table A 


Time 
Interval 60 30 15 10 5 


k 0.03838 0.07675 0.1535 0.23026 0.4605 
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Comparison of 60-minute thermal and block-interval 


wattmeters 


other words, after a change in load occurs, 
k is not a constant, but a variable, and 
does not become a constant for some 5 to 
30 minutes, the length of time being sub- 
ject to meter design. 


Time Interval—How Long? 


What is the proper time interval to use 
in the measurement of maximum de- 
mand? As indicated at the beginning of 
this paper, United States public utilities 
are using various time intervals in the 
measurement of maximum demand. It 
is obvious that the longer the time inter- 
val used in demand measurement, the less 
is the probability of a steady load during 
that time interval, and, therefore, the 
greater is the probability of a difference 
between the logarithmic and arithmetic 
averages. The 15-minute time interval 
is by far the most frequently used. The 
shorter time intervals have been brought 
about by the desire on the part of public 
utilities to obtain adequate compensation 
from those service users whose loads are 
inherently of the short-time, high-peak 
variety, such as welding, short-time heat- 
ing, shovels for excavation purposes, and 
so on. It might be pointed out that the 
thermal-demand meter automatically rec- 
ognizes the short-time, high-peak de- 
mands in this class of loads. Inspection 
of Figure 1 shows this clearly. The ther- 
mal-demand meter—even assuming in- 
stantaneous heat diffusion—gives higher 
demand indications on short-time loads, 
approximately 2.3 times that of a block 
interval of the same time rating. The 
phenomenon of heat diffusion increases 
this ratio still further. 


Examination of the data in Figure 2 
shows that if we use 60-minute watt- 
meter C, its indication on short time loads 
(load durations of a minute or two) is 
approximately equivalent to a five or six 
minute block interval. This ability of the 
60-minute thermal-demand wattmeter to 
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read high on short-time loads may be still 
further emphasized by suitable design, 
if the users of demand meters so desire. 
It should be pointed out, however, that if 
the design be so altered as to make its 
short-time response equivalent to a two- 
or three-minute block interval, the rate of 
response for load durations of more than 
90 minutes is so slow that it would require 
some 12 or 15 hours of perfectly steady 
road to cause the meter to reach 99.9 per 
cent of its final indication, In the writ- 
er’s opinion, the modification of the 60- 
minute thermal wattmeter’s design to the 
point where it is equivalent to a five- or 
six-minute block interval is as far as the 
modification should be carried. Even 
this modification has reduced the perma- 
nent value of the constant k to one-half 
that of the 60-minute thermal wattmeter 
when heat diffusion is assumed to be in- 
stantaneous— 1 — e~%-%83%, Also, it is 
highly questionable in the writer's 
opinion, whether or not wattmeter C, 
while it meets the meter-code specifica- 
tions, can honestly be called a 60-minute 
meter. 


A 60-Minute Meter 


On the assumption that if the time in- 
terval for demand measurement is ever 
standardized, such standardized time in- 
terval would not exceed the maximum 
time interval now used—60 minutes—the 
writer has been experimenting with 60- 
minute thermal wattmeters. The most 
obvious way of obtaining a 60-minute 
thermal meter is to add mass to the 15- 
minute meter, as shown in Figure 3, so 
that the time to heat this mass up to 90 
per cent of its final temperature is in- 
creased from 15 minutes to 60 minutes. 
When a steady load was applied to this 
60-minute meter, wattmeter C of Figure 
2 shows the test results. It will be noted 
that when a steady load was applied to 
this 60-minute wattmeter C, it reached 
50 per cent of final value in approximately 
4 minutes, 60 per cent in approximately 6 
minutes, 70 per cent in approximately 10 
minutes, 80 per cent in approximately 26 
minutes, and 90 per cent in approxi- 
mately 60 minutes. The design of the 
meter was then modified so that the mass 
to heat and cool during normal operation 
was reduced to a small fraction of that 
necessary in meter C. Wattmeter G of 
Figure 2 shows the test results on this re- 
designed 60-minute meter. It will be 
noted that wattmeter G reaches 50 per 
cent of its final in approximately 17 
minutes, 60 per cent in approximately 23 
minutes, 70 per cent in approximately 30 
minutes, 80 per cent in approximately 42 
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Figure 7. 60-minute thermal wattmeter I, 
zero-load performance 


minutes, and 90 per cent in approxi- 
mately 60 minutes. 

Let us examine this matter a little fur- 
ther from a purely theoretical standpoint. 
When we integrate mathematical expres- 
sion 2 above, the result of this integration 
is, of course, meter indication=w(1— 
e), With large values of time (t), e~™ 
approaches zero and meter indication 
approaches w (watts). If /=infinity 
(steady load), meter indication =w. If, 
however, ¢ is of a small value making it 
necessary to use the limits of integration, 

w(1—e~*) 
per cent time 
foregoing sentence, the adjective ‘“‘small” 
may be defined as any value of ¢ (time in 
minutes) such that the product kt does not 
exceed 6.9078. 

After a change in load occurs, watt- 
meter C acquires approximately 80 per 
cent of the value of this change during the 
20 or 30 minutes k is a variable. The re- 
maining 20 per cent requires approxi- 
mately five hours additional time. Watt- 
meter G acquires approximately 20 per 
cent of final indication in the five or six 
minutes that k is a variable while the re- 
maining 80 per cent requires approxi- 
mately an additional three hours. 

Now, examining 60-minute wattmeter 
G shown in Figure 2, it is obvious that its 
response is fairly close to the theoretical 
value given in equation 2. For very 


meter indication= In the 
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Figure 8. 60-minute thermal wattmeter, 
three-hour 100 per cent load applied 
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short time loads, its rate of response is 
some 30 per cent or 40 per cent higher 
than if heat diffusion could be made in- 
stantaneous, but this higher rate of re- 
sponse lasts for only five or six minutes, 
In this meter, the value of the adjustable 
constant k is close to the theoretical value 
of k for a 60-minute meter. Tests on a 
number of these redesigned 60-minute 
thermal wattmeters have shown a depar- 
ture in the permanent value of k of not 
over two per cent or three per cent from 
the theoretical value—0.03838. Also, 
its temporary value is much less than in 
wattmeter C. On short-time loads, load 
durations of a minute or two, wattmeter 
G is equivalent to approximately a 20- 
minute block interval. The design of the 
60-minute thermal wattmeter is capable 
of adjtistment to almost anything the 
public utilities may desire between watt- 
meters C and G shown in Figure 2.. The 
writer would appreciate an expression of 
opinion by those using demand meters as 
to which design shown in Figure 2 they 
would prefer. Or, perhaps some inter- 
mediate design between C and G 
would be preferable. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that wattmeter C 
can be made available for any time in- 
terval from 15 minutes up, while watt- 
meter G is available in 60-minute time 
interval only. 


Statement Re Accuracy 


The writer wishes to correct an impres- 
sion which might be drawn from the pre- 
ceding discussion. The accuracy of the 
standard block-interval demand meter in 
measuring an arithmetic average is as 
high as human ingenuity can attain, pro- 
vided we limit this statement to the par- 
ticular time interval which the meter 
happens to select. However, we must 
bear in mind that the particular time in- 
terval selected is only one out of an in- 
finite number that might be selected. 
The writer does not wish his statement 
concerning the accuracy of the block-in- 
terval demand meter to be interpreted 
in any other manner. 


New Data on 60-Minute 
Thermal Meters 


Also, further experimental work has 
demonstrated that the time interval 
during which the constant k is a variable 
can be somewhat reduced below that 
shown in Figure 5, By taking all possible 
precautions to make the diffusion of heat 
as rapid as possible, Figure 7 shows the 
resulting zero load performance. The 
test results shown in Figure 7 indicate 
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that the constant & is a variable for a time 
interval but little over three minutes, 
even when the load applied is six times 
full load for 3.56 minutes. Figure 8 
shows this meter’s performance with full 
load applied for three hours. The con- 
stant & of 60-minute wattmeter I becomes 
0.038388 when the two curves shown in 
Figure 8 become parallel; Figure 8 shows 
this to occur at approximately three 
minutes. Also, Figure 7 shows that the 
permanent value of the constant & departs 
from the theoretical value by only a 
negligible amount. 


Ammeters Versus Wattmeters 


There is one further point that should 
be considered. Thermal meters are avail- 
able in both wattmeters and ammeters. 
These two instruments differ in at least 
one important respect. The wattmeter 
scale is uniform throughout its entire 
range, while the ammeter scale is inher- 
ently a scale of squares. Under the exist- 
ing definition of time intervals, the time 
interval of both these instruments is de- 
fined as the “‘time required for the instru- 
ment to indicate 90 per cent of the full 
value of a steady load which is suddenly 
thrown on it.’’ Since the ammeter scale 
is inherently a scale of squares, this 
means that the time interval of the ther- 
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mal ammeter is approximately one-half 
that of the thermal wattmeter as time 
intervals are now defined. There are two 
ways to cure this defect: 


1. The value of k for the ammeter may be 
fixed at one half that of the wattmeter. 


2. The percentage of final indication for the 
ammeter may be fixed at the square root of 
that for the wattmeter. 


If we adopt the first of the above, it 
means that ammeters and wattmeters 
will differ in construction, thereby in- 
creasing their cost. If we adopt the 
second, we must either make the watt- 
meter time interval the time to arrive 
at 90 per cent of final, as at present, and 
the ammeter time interval the time to ar- 
rive at 95 per cent of final, or we must 
make the ammeter time interval the time 
to arrive at 90 per cent of final, as at 
present, and the wattmeter time interval 
the time to arrive at 81 per cent of final. 
It is suggested that those who are respon- 
sible for the Code for Electricity Meters 
give careful attention to this matter and 
choose one of the above alternatives. 


Conclusion 


Summarizing, we must obtain the 
logarithmic average and not the arith- 
metic average if we would have consist- 
ency as well as adequacy in the measure- 
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ment of maximum demand. Time must 


vs 


appear as an exponential function and // 


not an arithmetic function, if the demand 
is to be metered in accord with the basic 
character of the quantity being measured. 
The writer would also urge that consid- 
eration be given to the matter of stand- 
ardizing the time interval used in demand 
measurement. 
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A New Voltage-Regulating Relay Plus 


Line-Drop Compensator 


H. J. CARLIN 


ASSOCIATE AIEE 


HERE are numerous applications 

where it is desired to measure a volt- 
age at one point of a line or feeder by the 
use of an instrument placed at some other 
point. The instrument measures the volt- 
age at the point of the line to which it is 
connected, and also measures the line drop 
to the remote point. These two measure- 
ments are combined so that the resultant 
indication is the voltage at the remote 
point of the feeder. If the instrument has 
contacts on it so that it may actuate con- 
trol circuits, it is known as a voltage- 
regulating relay plus line-drop compensa- 
tor. Such a device finds application to 
regulating equipment such as tap-chang- 
ing transformers, capacitor-switching 
schemes for power-factor control, and 
the like. 

Many of the applications for a voltage- 
regulating relay require a time delay. Us- 
ually such delay has been obtained by 
the use of timers which interpose a fixed 

‘lag between the operation of the relay and 
the device which is being controlled (for 
example a tap-changing regulator) inde- 
pendent of the magnitude or rate of volt- 
age change. The relay described below 
eliminates the use of an external timer, 
since it has its own inherent time delay. 
In addition, this time delay is not a fixed 
quantity but varies inversely as the 
change in voltage. In this way the sensi- 
tivity of the regulating device is increased 
without introducing a large number of un- 
necessary operations. 


The Voltage-Regulating Relay 


An induction-type voltage relay with a 
permanent damping magnet inherently 
has an inverse time characteristic; hence, 
such a relay became the basis for design. 
Time curves for different voltage settings 
on an induction voltage relay with front 
and back contacts are shown in Figure 1. 

The two major problems to be solved 
in the completed design were: 


1. To make the temperature error neg- 
ligible, for applications often call for outdoor 
installations where ambient temperature 
may vary over an extreme range of 0 to 110 
degrees Fahrenheit. 


2. To provide the relay with a self-con- 
tained line-drop compensator. 
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Starting with the final result, we may 
show how these two problems were solved. 


TEMPERATURE ERROR 


Figure 2 is a wiring diagram of the relay. 
Neglecting the compensator winding, the 
principle of operation of the relay is quite 
familiar. When the potential winding is 
energized, the transformer winding on the 
lower pole feeds current to the upper-pole 
windings. This current induces an upper- 
pole flux which is out of phase with the 
potential flux, and a torque on the disk re- 
sults which satisfies the equation: 


T=K®,4 sin a (1) 


where ®, is the lower-pole flux, ®, the 
upper-pole flux, and a the phase angle 
between them. 

There are two sources of temperature 
error in such a relay: 


1. For constant voltage across the relay, 
change in ambient temperature produces a 
change in the resistance of the upper-pole 
circuit. Hence, both the magnitude of 
upper-pole flux @. and the phase angle ‘‘a’’ 
will change. According to equation 1, the 
torque will, therefore, vary. 


2. Change in ambient temperature may 
also produce variations in relay impedance 
so that the current in the potential circuit 
varies with the temperature even though the 
voltage remains constant. 

In appendix I is a derivation which 
shows that when upper-pole reactance 
equals upper-pole resistance, temperature 
error due to variation of upper-pole im- 
pedance is a minimum. Accordingly, the 
upper-pole winding was designed to have 
a 45 degree impedance angle. 

To correct for the second source of tem- 
perature error, a swamping reactor is 
placed in series with the potential coil. 
Hence, variations in relay burden have 
little effect on the total impedance of the 
voltage circuit, so that the current in the 
relay remains constant independent of 
temperature. Experimental tests made in 
Paper 42-32, recommended by the AIEE committee 
on industrial power applications, for presentation 
at the AIEE winter convention, New York, N. Y., 
January 26-30, 1942. Manuscript submitted 
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arefrigerator and an oven over a range of 
temperatures from 0 to 110 degrees Fahren- 
heit showed an average temperature error 
of less than 0.018-volt per degree Fahren- 
heit. This ballast impedance method of 
correction was chosen so that the reactor 
could serve a dual purpose. Besides cor- 
recting for temperature error, it is an es- 
sential part of the line-drop compensator 
circuit. This function is described below. 


Tue LInE-Drop COMPENSATOR 


The line-drop compensators in general 
use today employ what amounts to an 
artificial or replica line. That is, the com- 
pensator is a variable resistance and react- 
ance which may be independently ad- 
justed to suit a particular line impedance. 
These, elements are placed in series with 
the voltage-regulating relay, and a current 
is fed to this compensator from current 
transformers in the main line, so that the 
drop across the resistor and reactor is pro- 
portional to the line drop and is subtracted 
from a voltage proportional to the send- 
ing-end potential. Thus, the voltage 
across the relay actually simulates the 
voltage at the load center, if the resistance 
and reactance of the compensator have 
been correctly adjusted. 

The relay described in this paper has no 
such artificial line. Instead the equivalent 
of two separate torques is superimposed on 
the induction disk. One of these is pro- 
portional to the sending-end voltage, the 
other is proportional to the line drop, and 
the relay combines these so that the re- 
sultant torque is proportional to the re- 
ceiving-end voltage. The former torque 
component is obtained by impressing on 
the relay-potential coil a voltage propor- 
tional to that at the sending end or regula- 
tor location. The torque component due 
to the line drop is obtained by means of a 
second upper-pole winding (see Figure 2). 
Current flowing in this winding from a 
current transformer in the line induces a 
flux, which reacts with the main-pole flux 
to produce a torque on the disk which op- 
poses the main-relay torque. 

If the relay is to perform correctly, the 
compensation torque must satisfy certain 
conditions which are a function of the 
electrical properties of the line, the mag- 
nitude of the load, and the power factor 
of the load. Consider a simple line, such 
as shown in Figure 3a. The vector dia- 
gram, Figure 3b, is drawn for a constant 
magnitude of load, J,, and a varying load- 
power factor, 6. ¢ is the impedance angle 
of the line. This diagram shows clearly 
that the sending-end voltage, Es, necessary 
to maintain constant receiving-end vol- 
tage, Ep, with varying power factor, has a 
maximum magnitude when 6, the angular 
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Figure 1. Woltage- 
regulating-relay time 
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(a). Right-hand con- 
tact set at 121 volts; 
left-hand contact set 


at 119 volts 


(b). Right-hand con- 


tact set at 129 volts; 


left-hand contact set 
at 118 volts 


SECONDS FOR MOVING CONTACT 
TO CLOSE TO RIGHT OR LEFT 


(c). Right-hand con- 
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shift between Ey and Ep is zero. This 
occurs when @= ¢. In order words, for 
any given load the relay must produce a 
maximum of compensation when the 
power factor of the load is equal to the 
impedance angle of the line. 

What does this mean as far as the 
design of the relay is concerned? Re- 
ferring to the general torque equation 
1, it is seen that the compensator torque 
will be a maximum for any given load, 
when the angle between the compensator- 
winding flux and the potential-coil flux is 
90 degrees. Therefore, a necessary condi- 
tion for correct compensation is that when 
the load-power-factor angle equals the 
line-impedance angle, the compensator 
flux must be 90 degrees from the main- 
pole flux. 

To see how this condition is translated 
into the actual structure of the relay, refer 
to the vector diagram, Figure 4. 

Here £; is the voltage impressed across 
the relay terminals, and E,g lags this 
somewhat due to the leakage drop in the 
potential coil. ,, the main-pole flux lags 
E,g by 90 degrees, and for maximum com- 
pensation torque ®, lags ; by 90 degrees. 
The compensator excitation which is pro- 
portional to the current in the compensa- 
tor current transformer, leads ¢¢ by a 
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Figure 2. Schematic wiring diagram of voltage- 
regulating relay 
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tact set at 123 volts; 
left-hand contact set 
at 117 volts 


small angle due to the eddy currents in the 
disk and the hysteresis loss in the upper- 
pole iron. Thus, the relay primary volt- 
age, /, and the compensator current, 7,, 
will be very close to 180 degrees out of 
phase for maximum compensator torque. 
Actual measurements showed the angle to 
be 180 degrees+3 degrees. 

As shown above, if the relay is to com- 
pensate correctly, maximum compensa- 
tion torque must occur when Eg is in 
phase with Ep, and the load-power-factor 
angle is equal to the impedance angle of 
the line. Hence, in Figure 4, Es is drawn 
at an angle 0=¢ ahead of J;, or 180—@ 
behind z,. Then, £; must lag Eg by the 
impedance angle of the line. This means 
that a phase shifting network must be 
placed between Hg, the sending voltage, 
and &;, the relay primary voltage. If the 
effective shift of this network is equal to 
@, the relay will compensate correctly. 

In appendix IT is an analytical deriva- 
tion which corroborates the conclusions 
reached above. The voltage equation for 
a simple line is set up and compared with 
the torque equation of the relay, and it is 
shown mathematically that the necessary 
and sufficient conditions for correct com- 
pensation are that the compensator-wind- 
ing excitation be proportional to the mag- 
nitude of line drop and that the relay pri- 
mary voltage lag behind the sending volt- 
age by an angle equal to the impedance 
angle of the line. 

This will be clearer if we consider for a 
moment the line-drop compensators al- 
most universally used at present. These 
devices must also satisfy two conditions if 
correct compensation is to result. The 
compensator-reactance drop must be pro- 
portional to the line-reactance drop and 
the compensator-resistance drop must be 
proportional to the line-resistance drop. 
To get this proportionality for different 
lines, the compensator has an adjustable 
resistor and an adjustable reactor. Inthe 
new relay we fit the two line constants by 
having one adjustment for the impedance 
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of the line in ohms, and another for the Rd 
phase angle of the line impedance. In 
other words, we compensate for Z/®, in- 
stead of R+jX. In both cases there 
must be two variables of adjustment to 
match two line constants. 

The phase-angle adjustment in this new 
relay is provided by a phase-shifting net- 
work, Theoretically, this should be ad- 
justable to vary the phase position of the ”” 
output voltage, while keeping the magni- 
tude of output voltage constant. But to 
obtain such results requires relatively 
complex networks. However, as will be 
shown later, a great simplification in de- 
sign is possible. 

Figure 2 shows the circuit for obtaining 
magnitude adjustment. This consists of 
a potentiometer which is connected to the 
line current transformer and the compen- 
sator winding so that as the slide is moved, 
the magnitude of current in the compen- 
sator varies while the phase angle of the 
current staysconstant. Thisis easily seen 
to be true, for if J, is the current in the 
transformer secondary, then the compen- 
sator current is given by 


Ry 
Lo aS 
Rot R.+jX¢ 


in which the various quantities are as in- 
dicated on Figure 2. The denominator of 
equation 2 is a constant, hence only the 
magnitude of i, varies with Ro. 

The rheostat may be calibrated in line 
ohms, or volts line drop. The latter 
method is actually used on the relay. 


(2) 


ig= 


Settings 


It is usually desirable that voltage- 
regulating relays be as inexpensive and 
simple in operation as possible, consistent 
with a minimum sacrifice in operating 
features. For this reason it is desirable 
to simplify the relay described in the pre- 
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ceding paragraphs, even though this 
might mean some limitations in operating 
performance. 

The part of the relay most susceptible 
to simplification is the phase-shifting net- 
work of the line-drop compensator. As 
shown above, this network should provide 
adjustable voltage phase-angle shift with- 
out\\affecting the magnitude of voltage. 
Circuits to operate in this manner can be 
constructed with inductors, resistors, and 
capacitors. The finer the adjustments, 
the larger the number of elements required 
and the more difficult the calibration. 
Such networks were experimentally con- 
structed and they operated satisfactorily. 

The simplified network consisted of the 
single reactor used also as ballast imped- 
ance for temperature correction. Ob- 
viously, once the reactor is chosen, the 
phase-angle adjustment is fixed, and the 
relay is theoretically adapted for only one 
line. Nevertheless, it is possible to take 
a relay so constructed and apply it to a 
wide range of lines without excessive error 
in voltage regulation. Suppose the reac- 
tor has been designed so that when placed 
in series with the potential coil of the re- 
lay the angle between the impressed volt- 
age and the voltage across the relay is 40 
degrees. This means that when used on a 
40-degree line, the relay operates cor- 
rectly for any load and any power factor, 
if the compensator-voltage scale is set for 
the true magnitude of full-load line drop. 
Now, suppose we place this 40-degree re- 
lay on a line whose impedance angle is 70 
degrees. The relay would no longer give 
correct voltage indications if the com- 
pensator-voltage scale is set for the true 
magnitude of full-load line drop. How- 
ever, for any given power factor, a setting 
of the voltage scale can be found which 
makes the relay operate correctly for any 
load at that power factor. This setting in 
volts will obviously not be equal to the 
true line drop. We define this compen- 
sator setting, in volts, divided by the true 
line drop, in volts, as the ‘‘compensator- 
correction factor.”” In effect, an inten- 
tional error in the compensator-voltage 
setting is introduced to correct for the er- 
ror in the relay-phase-angle setting. 


Vector diagram of voltage-regulat- 
ing relay drawn for maximum compensation 
torque 


Figure 4. 
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Figure 5 is a family of curves to show 
how this factor varies as a function of load 
power factor when a 40-degree relay is 
used on various lines. Forty degrees was 
chosen because it is the impedance angle 
of the average low-capacity line. 

The derivation of the correction factor 
curves is shown in appendix III. In order 
to verify these curves experimentally, ap- 
paratus was set up to simulate a line 
whose impedance angle could be varied, 
and a load whose power factor could be 
varied. Agreement between experimental 
and theoretical curves was very close. 

A glance at the correction factor curves 
shows what errors may be expected in 
operating the relay on lines other than 40 
degrees. Suppose we have a 60-degree line 
where the power factor varies from 80 to 
90 per cent. The correction factor for 80 
per cent is 0.91, for 90 per cent it is 0.85. 
The average setting would then be 0.88 
and the variation plus or minus 0.03. 
Thus, if the line drop were 10 volts, the 
relay-compensator scale would be set at 
0.88X10=8.8 volts and the maximum 
error plus or minus 0.3 volts. Obviously, 
the narrower the range of power factor, 
the smaller would be the relay-voltage er- 
rors. Also, the closer the line-impedance 
angle is to 40 degrees, the smaller is the 
error. As is the case with the compensa- 
tors in use at present, calculated settings 
are only tentative, and final settings are 
usually chosen on the basis of field tests. 


Conclusions 


Due to the inverse time characteristic 
and integrating properties of the relay de- 
scribed above, circuits controlled by it are 
operated after a relatively short time de- 
lay when voltage conditions on the line re- 
quire this. However, unnecessary opera- 
tions are prevented when short-interval 
voltage surges occur. At the same time 
the relay is simplified to have only one 
adjustment for line-drop compensation 
without introducing excessive errors in in- 
dicated voltage. 
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Appendix |. Symbols 


Eg=sending-end voltage 
Ep=receiving-end voltage 
FE,=voltage impressed on relay-potential 
coil 
é,=voltage across N2 
T,=compensator-torque component 
Ts=sending-voltage-torque component 
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CORRECTION FACTOR 


,=flux due to potential-coil excitation 
#.= induced upper-pole flux 
@,=flux due to compensator-winding ex- 
citation 
ui = potential-coil current 
722=induced upper-pole current 
1;-=compensator winding current 
J,=current-transformer secondary current 
I;,=line current 
N,= potential-coil turns 
N2=turns of transformer winding on lower 
pole 
NV3=turns on each upper pole 
N,=turns per pole of compensator winding 
Zo=R2,+jX2=upper-pole impedance 
Z p= ballast impedance 
Z,=R,.+jX,=compensator impedance 
R,=portion of compensator resistance 
across line current transformer 
Ro=total resistance of compensator 
a=angle between ® and ©, 
b=upper-pole impedance angle 
6=load-power-factor angle 
¢=impedance angle of line 
6=angular shift between Eg and Ep 
F=correction factor 
8=angle between ¢; and ¢, 


Appendix Il. Derivation for 
Minimum Temperature Error 


By equation 1 
Ts=K,®, sin a 

Referring to Figure 6 
sin a= sin (90—b)= cos b 


Therefore 


Ts= K®,@, cos b 
R2 
VR? +X? 


ora K®,8, 


F= 


rie) 7S 80 85 30 95 100 
POWER FACTOR 


Correction-factor curves for 40- 
See ap- 


Figure 5. 
degree voltage-regulating relay. 
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Ces k 


where ¢ and k are constants. 
Or 


kK@R, ARs 


BS Re eRe 


Differentiate this expression with respect 
to R, to find the value of R2 which results in 
no change in Ts for small changes in R». 


dTs A 2AR Rp 


=()= = 
dR, RY+X2?  (Ry?4+-Xo")? 
where A is a constant. 
Solving 
R, =X, 


This is the condition for minimum tem- 
perature error. 


Appendix Ill 


Derivation to prove that the relay per- 
forms correctly if: 


(a) The compensator-winding excitation is pro- 
portional to the magnitude of line drop. 


(6). Maximum compensator torque occurs when 
the line-impedance angle ¢, equals the power-factor 
angle 9. That is, 8, the angle between #, and % 
shall be 90 degrees when 0=¢. 


1. The Voltage Equation for the Line 


Refer to Figure 3b and take Es as refer- 
ence vector. 


E,=Es—I,Z 
=Es/0—-[,/5—9-Z/¢ 
=Es/0-1,Z/6-8—¢ 

Let 
6—b—g=¥ 
Then 
Erp=Eg—I1Z cos y+jI,Z sin y 


or 


|En|=V Es?—21,ZEg cos y+(IzZ)? (3) 


2. The Torque Equation of the Relay 


The two components of relay torque are 
Ts and T,;. The resultant relay torque is 
1: 


T=Ts-T, 
: Nii es Nice 
Ts « ®,, sin a a — -14;7- sin aa —-sina-Eg 
Nz 2 
Since 
4, a Eg 
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Figure 6. Simplified vector 
diagram of an induction relay. 
/ See appendix Il 


therefore 

Ts=kEs? (4) 
Since (V,?/N2) sin a is a constant 

T, a &.&, sin B 

T,=CI,Egs cos (8—90) 


where C is a constant 
Since [,a®, and #,a Es, 
therefore 


T=kEs*— CI,Eg cos (8—90) (5) 


The relay is initially calibrated with the 
compensator scale set for zero volts com- 
pensation, so that if Ep’ is the scale reading 
of the relay, equation 4 applies and we 
have 


|Er’l Be VT/k 
Substituting for T from equation 5 


|Ep'|=/ Es?—KI,Eg cos (8-90) _—6) 


Equations 6 and 3 are identical (if we 
neglect the term (JZ)? which is of the second 
order) when 


(a). KI,=2I,Z 
(b). (8—90)=7=6—5—¢ 


That is, when 0=¢, andé=0; fB=90°. 
This is what we have sct out to prove for 
(a) states that KJ, is proportional to the 
line drop, and (b) states that the angle be- 
tween &, and 9; is 90 degrees when 0=¢. 


Appendix IV. Derivation of 
Correction-Factor Curves 


1. Assume the relay is adjusted to com- 
pensate for a line of impedance angle ¢’ 
and a voltage drop (IzZ)’. The true line 
drop (J,Z), and the true line angle is ¢. 
Then, for a load power factor 6, the relay 
develops a torque in accordance with the 
voltage equation 


Es/§=E,/0+ (I,Z)'/¢'—8 (7) 


Epis taken as reference vector, and is the 
required receiving-end voltage. 
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2. The true line angle is ¢, and the true if 


line drop JzZ. Then, since Ez is the head- 
end voltage of the line determined by the 
relay, the voltage equation of the line is 
given by 

Es/6 =Ep,/¢+1,Z/¢—8 (8) 


Where Ep, is the actual voltage at the 
end of the line. 

In the equations below (JzZ)’ is deter- 
mined as a function of the line and relay 
constants so that Er,=Er=the required 
receiving end or load center voltage. 

Equate (7) and (8) 

Ep/0+ (I,Z)'/$'—9= Ep/o+ (I,Z)/P—-8 

Solve for (IzZ) 

(I,Z)'/¢" —8 = Ep/a—Ep/0+4(1,Z)/b—6 
(,Z)’ sin (¢’—0)=Ep sin a+ 
(I,Z) sin (¢—6) 
(IzZ)' cos (¢’—0)=Ep cos a—Erpt+ 
(IzZ) cos (¢—8) 

Divide these equations to eliminate 
(I,Z)', simplify and solve for (I,Z) 
sin a— [tan (¢’—6@):(cos a—1)] 
cos (¢—6) tan (¢’—@) —sin (¢—@) 

Solve for (IzZ)’ 
(I1Z)/¢—9 = Ep/0+ (I,Z)'/4'—9— Ep/a 


(I1Z) sin (¢—6) = (IzZ)’ sin (¢’—8) — 


(I1Z) =Er 


ER sin @ 
(I1Z) cos (¢—8) = (IzZ)' cos (¢’—8) — 
Er cos atEpr 


Divide these equations to eliminate 
(I,Z), simplify, and solve for (I,Z)’ 


Epr:tan (¢—6)-(cos a —1)—sine@ 


eee (¢’—6) tan (¢—6) —sin (¢’ —8) 
_ UZ)’ = 
AED 


[cos (6—8) tan (¢’—6)— sin (¢—6)] + 
[sin a— tan (¢—8)(cos a —1)] 

[cos (¢’ —8) tan (6—0) — sin (¢’ —@)]- 
[sin a— tan (¢’—8)( cos a—1)] 


For line drops of the order of 10 per cent 
6 is very small and hence a must be even 
smaller. 

Therefore 
sin a=a 
cos a=1 


or ; 
Cos (p—6) tan (¢’—6)— sin (6—4) 
~ cos (¢’—0) tan (¢—@)— sin (¢’—8) 


The curves on Figure 5 are graphs of F 
versus 6 for various line-impedance angles, 
od. ’=40 degrees. 
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A Static Voltage Regulator Insensitive 


to Load Power Factor 
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HE voltage regulator described in 

this paper is intended for those ap- 
plications where the operating efficiency 
is of secondary importance to other re- 
quirements. Excluding the considera- 
tion of efficiency, the output voltage of an 
ideal voltage regulator should be of 
sinusoidal wave form and should remain 
constant with any variation in input volt- 
age and frequency and any variation in 
load volt-amperes and power factor. 

These are ideal requirements, and a 
regulator has not been designed which will 
fulfill them completely. Several types of 
static regulators have been available in 
recent years, but all of them have had 
one or more serious defects. The more 
serious of these defects are sensitivity to 
frequency and power-factor variations 
and slow speed of response. Since most 
voltage sources have good frequency regu- 
lation, the power-factor sensitivity has 
been the most prevalent defect in previous 
regulators. Because of this, a given 
regulator has had a limited flexibility in 
its application. 

The voltage regulator described in this 
paper has the important distinction fun- 
damentally of being independent of load 
power factor. It will meet all of the 
other requirements except frequency 
variations of an ideal regulator within 
limits of which can be summarized as 
follows: 


The regulator can be designed to maintain 
an output voltage which will not vary more 
than +2!/, per cent for a simultaneous 
variation of 30 per cent in line voltage, 100 
per cent in load, and any desired range of 
power factor. For fixed loads, the regula- 
tion can be held to less than 0.5 per cent 
for 30 per cent variation in line voltage. 
The regulator will re-establish the load 
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General circuit diagram for voltage 
regulator 


Figure 1. 
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voltage within three cycles after a sudden 
change of 30 per cent in line voltage or 100 
per cent in load is imposed on it. A varia- 
tion of one-half cycle above or below the 
rated frequency will change the level of out- 
put voltage but will not materially affect 
the regulation of the new frequency. The 
wave form at or near full load will have a 
maximum harmonic content of about 6 per 
cent, and at open circuit its harmonic con- 
tent reaches a maximum of 20 percent. The 
efficiency of a one-kilovolt-ampere regulator 
or larger is 90 per cent or higher at full load. 


Fundamental Circuit 


The fundamental circuit employed in 
the regulator is simple and consists of a 
reactor and capacitor connected in series 
and shunted across the load as in Figure 
1. The reactor has its individual charac- 
teristics, however, and these must be 
properly correlated with those of the 
capacitor. The reactor contains a special 
magnetic circuit! employing a bridge gap 
which will produce the volt-ampere 
curve F; in Figure 2. The capacitor is 
chosen so that its volt-ampere curve EF, 
will be parallel to that of E,. In an 
ideal circuit where L and C are pure in- 
ductance and capacitance, the voltage E; 
at the extreme terminals of the series 
circuit will be the numerical difference 
between the inductive and capacitive 
voltages. In Figure 2, therefore, the 
voltage E; can be represented by the ver- 
tical distance between the two volt- 
ampere curves, and this will remain con- 
stant between values of current repre- 
sented by 7, and 7’. (In the following 
discussion capital letters are used to 
represent general values while lower-case 
letters represent minimum values and 
lower-case letters with primes [’] repre- 
sent maximum values.) The permissible 
variation in series current is utilized in a 
series impedance Z in Figure 1 to com- 
pensate for changes in line voltage and 
load characteristics. 

Assume, for example, an ideal circuit 
as in Figure 1 with the series impedance 
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considered as pure resistance. Assume 
also that the circuit is operated at no 
load on a line voltage of some value which 
causes the minimum current of 1; to flow 
through Z and C. The vector diagram 
for this case is given in Figure 3 for which 
the following equations apply considering 
that I, 1= I, 0- 


eo? = €9? + (42)? (1) 
(¢0’)? = e+ (0'Z)? (2) 


Subtracting equation 1 from equation 
2 


(€0")? — 0? = (in’Z)*— (12)? (3) 


Thus as the line voltage increases, h 
increases to a value where the impedance 
drop Ey, (4Z), exactly compensates for 
the intrease in line voltage. If the line 
voltage continues to increase, J; may ex- 
ceed its limiting value of 7,’ and the load 
voltage represented by the vertical dis- 
tance between FE, and Es in Figure 2 will 
decrease. This calls for a further in- 
crease in E, and a still higher value of h. 
Thus the load voltage drops very rapidly 
when the limits of J; are exceeded. 

Now consider the same circuit operat- 
ing on a constant line voltage and a vari- 
able resistance load. The vector diagram 
in Figure 4 shows the relation between J; 
and load current where it is important to 
note the minimum value of J, concurs 
with the maximum load current and that 
J; increases as the load decreases. The 
change in J, is dictated again by the 
amount of voltage drop in the series im- 
pedance Z necessary to compensate for 
the change in drop caused by the change 
in load current. In general the following 
vectorial equations apply: 


Eo=NhZ+Es= Est Es (4) 
and 
Hh=h+s (5) 


The load current may have any value and 
phase angle with respect to Es; and Eo 
may fluctuate over any range, with the 
only restriction being that the limits of 
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Figure 2. Volt-ampere curves of nonlinear 
reactor E; and associated capacitor E; 
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e Figure 3. No-load voltage relations in 
an ideal regulator with resistance as 

the series 

Fee impedance 


ron ue 


I, are 1% and 7,’ as prescribed by Figure 2. 
If the load current becomes too high J; 
drops below the limiting value of 7, and 
the voltage E; drops rapidly. 

The characteristics of the series im- 
pedance Z materially affects the permis- 
sible range over which the various quan- 
tities are permitted to vary. A constant 
current type of series impedance shown in 
Figure 5 has several advantages. This 
circuit consists of a reactor and capacitor, 
connected in parallel, with volt-ampere 
relations similar to those of Figure 2. 
The line current is the difference between 
the capacitor and reactor currents at 
any value of their common voltage and 
can be represented by the horizontal dis- 
tances between the two curves. It can 
be shown! that this circuit will maintain 
a constant current over a range of voltage 
from e4 to e4’ which on Figure 2 would 
correspond to the voltages e, and e’. 
Thus another set of limits for correct 
operation must be added to those previ- 
ously mentioned. The voltage drop EF, 
across the parallel capacitor and reactor 
must remain within the limits of e, and e4’ 
over which there is a constant horizontal 
distance between the volt-ampere curves. 


Analysis of the Practical Circuit 


An accurate analysis of the regulator 
circuit must consider the actual power 


e, 


Cz 


Figure 4. Vector diagram of the series 
portion of an ideal voltage regulator, with 
resistance as the series impedance, at constant 
line voltage and variable load 
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Figure 5. Complete circuit diagram of the 
preferred arrangement of the voltage regulator 


factors of all of the reactors and capacitors 
in the circuit. A mathematical solution 
for the operating range can be established, 
but in practice, a graphical solution from 
a simplified vector diagram is quicker 
and accurate enough for design purposes. 
Hence a discussion of the vector diagram 
only will be attempted. 

The complete diagram is given in 
Figure 6. In addition to equations 5 
and 6, the following vectorial relations are 
needed. 


Ih=In+Is (6) 


(7) 


The diagram shows all of the currents and 
voltages in their proper phase relations 
for a general load. The power factor of 
the reactors changes over their operating 
range which complicates an accurate vec- 
tor analysis. However, experience has 
shown that average values of a and @ 
are accurate enough for the graphical 
calculations. 

A simplified diagram may be con- 
structed by using average values for a 
and @. The vectors &, Eo, Io, and J; may 
be omitted, and the voltage EF, can be 
represented by a closing vector between 
E; and Ey. The diagram must include 
the range of the important variables if it 
is to be useful, Hence, it is convenient 
to represent the limits of HE, by the arcs 
of two circles having the end of FE; as 
their common center. The lime-voltage 
vector will change in direction because 1; 


E3=E\+ £2 


has been taken as the reference axis, but’’ 
its limits can be established by the arcs 
of two circles with their common centers 
at the origin. The locus of the constant 
line current is the arc of a circle, and the 
limits of J; can be indicated on the refer- 
ence axis. A diagram incorporating 
these limits as well as variations in load 
is shown in Figure 7. 

The actual design of a voltage regulator 
is based on a diagram similar to Figure 7. 
The variation in line voltage and the 
variation in load are prescribed by circum- 
stances of the application. The limits of 
I, and EF, are established by the parallel- 
ism of the volt-ampere curves and, under 
practical conditions, may cover ranges of 
3 to 1 and 2 to 1 respectively. After a 
few adjustments of Jo, the values of J; 
and F, can be made to fall within their 
respective limits. Then, since the nu- 
merical values of line voltage and load 
current are known, all of the other cur- 
rents and voltages can be scaled off of the 
diagram. A comparison between cal- 
culated and measured values of regulator 
currents and voltages is given in Table 
I. 

Fundamentally, it is possible to design 
a regulator to operate any load over any 
range of power factor, leading or lagging; 
but, it is more economical to supply in- 
ductive power-factor correction for lead- 
ing loads and limit the design of the 


re 


Figure 6. Complete vector 
diagram of the voltage regu- 
lator supplying a general lag- 
\ ging-power-factor load 


Table I. Comparison of Calculated and Measured Values of Regulator Currents and Voltages 
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Figure 7. Design vector diagram 


regulator to lagging loads. The reason 
for this is that an increase in power 
factor in a lagging direction reduces the 
value of current J;, while an increase in 
a leading direction increases the value of 
I, beyond that required at no load. 
Thus, the capacity of every element of 
the circuit would have to be increased if 
the regulator were designed for both lead- 
ing and lagging loads. 


Characteristics 


GENERAL 


The equivalent characteristic of L and 
Cin the series circuit is inductive, and the 
vector sum of its current J; and the load 
current must be constant. Therefore, 
' I, will decrease for both an increase in 
load and an increase in lagging power 
factor. 

The magnitudes of all quantities except 
Ey, in Figure 7 are independent of line 
voltage, but their phase angles with re- 
spect to the line voltage may change. 
Between full load and open circuit there 
is as much as a 90-degree phase shift be- 
tween input and output voltage. 


STABILITY 


Stability of the regulator over its in- 
tended range of operation depends on the 
voltage relation between the series por- 
tion of the circuit and the line voltage, 
that is FE; and Ay. If the vector £3, in 
Figure 7, extends beyond the arc of 
minimum line voltage, the vector FE, will 
intersect this arc at two points. Two 
values of F, will, therefore, satisfy the 
voltage triangle and the regulator may 
become unstable. Stable operation can 
be assured by establishing the value of E; 
somewhat less than the minimum value 
of line voltage. 


Input Power Factor 


The angle between £y and Jp in Figures 
6 and 7 is the power-factor angle on the 
line side of the regulator. This angle is 
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Figure 8. Voltage regulation curves 


A—Open circuit 
B—Full-load unity power factor 
C—Full-load 0.8 power factor lagging 


leading for all values of load and line 
voltage. As the input current, Jo, is 
constant and independent of loading, the 
input volt-amperes will be proportional 
to the line voltage Ho. Therefore, as the 
load is decreased, the input power factor 
rapidly decreases until at no load the 
regulator becomes virtually a capacitor. 
The input volt-amperes for a typical 
unit is approximately 150 per cent of the 
rated output at an average value of Ep. 


HARMONIC CONTENT 


The distortion of the output voltage 
wave shown in Figure 10a and b is caused 
primarily by a third harmonic. The 
analysis in Table II shows the comparison 
between input and output voltage for 
several harmonics. While the third har- 
monic is predominant, it reduces ma- 
terially with load, whereas other har- 
monics are nearly independent of load. 


REGULATION 


The curves in Figure 8 show the 
variation in load voltage for several con- 
ditions. This variation depends upon 
the accuracy of adjustment of the volt- 
ampere curves of the reactors. Since the 
curve £; is not a perfectly straight line 
between 7, and 7’, the regulation is de- 
pendent also on the range over which J; 
is permitted to vary. 


Table Il. Harmonic Analysis of Regulator 
Voltage in Per Cent of Fundamental 
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Regulator Output Voltage 
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Figure 9. Efficiency curves 


Unity-power-factor load 

A—500 volt-ampere regulator 
B—950 volt-ampere regulator 
C—100 volt-ampere regulator 


The effective value of output voltage is: 
altered slightly by the change in wave 
form. It would change by three per cent 
from no load to full load on the basis of 
the harmonic content given in Table II. 
Thus considering the over-all regulation, 
the distortion does contribute an ap- 
preciable part. 

The regulation can be improved by an 
adjustment in the volt-ampere curves of 
the parallel part of the circuit in Figure 
5 so that Jp decreases at the higher values: 
of Ey. 


EFFECTS OF FREQUENCY 


The effect of frequency on the opera- 
tion of the regulator can be understood 
clearly by a reference to Figure 2. The 
volt-ampere curves are parallel for only 
one frequency, and, in general, the output. 
voltage varies as the square of the fre- 
quency. In addition, the voltage regula- 
tion may be positive or negative depend- 
ing on direction in which the frequency 
may change. 


EFFICIENCY 


From the vector diagram in Figure 7 
it can be seen that, as the load is de- 
creased, the voltage increases across the 
various reactors and capacitors in the cir- 
cuit. Asa result, the losses are higher at 
no load than at full load, the no-load 
losses being approximately double the 
full-load losses. The general efficiency 
curves are shown in Figure 9. 


SELF-PROTECTION 


Mention has been made of the fact that 
as the load is increased above normal, the 
current J; in the series part of the regula- 
tor decreases. This is an important fac- 
tor, because it guarantees that the 
regulator cannot be overloaded. When 
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the load current begins to exceed its 
maximum limit, J; drops below 4, Figure 
2, and the load voltage drops rapidly. 
A short circuit can be placed directly 
across the output terminals with no 
damaging effect whatever, as shown by 
the oscillogram in Figure 10c. In fact 
the losses in the regulator decrease under 
short circuit conditions because only the 
parallel portion of the circuit remains 
effective. 


‘SPEED OF RESPONSE 


The oscillograms in Figure 10 show how 
rapidly the regulator restores normal 
voltage when a sudden change in line 
voltage or load is imposed on the circuit. 
A transient of about three cycles occurs 
during which the load voltage may rise or 
fall about ten per cent. 


SIzE 


The size and equivalent kilovolt- 
amperes of the regulator depend on the 
range over which it has to operate. For 
a typical unit which operates over a range 
of 80 per cent variation in line voltage, 
100 per cent variation in load kilovolt- 
amperes and from unity power factor to 
80 per cent lagging power factor the size 
and equivalent kilovolt-amperes will be 
approximately seven times that of a 
standard transformer of the same rating. 
If the range is reduced to 20 per cent line- 
voltage variation 50 per cent variation in 
load kilovolt-amperes and from unity to 
90 per cent power-factor variation, the 
size and equivalent kilovolt-amperes will 
be reduced to approximately four to one. 


‘Conclusions 


There has been presented in this paper 
a new form of static voltage regulator 
which can be separated into two parts. 
The first is a series circuit consisting of a 
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Figure 10. Voltage-regulator oscillogram 


A—Transient in output voltage Es when line 
voltage Ey is suddenly increased from 100 to 
125 volts 


B—Transient in output voltage Es; when load 
current /; is suddenly increased from one-half 


load to full load 


C—Transient in load current I; when a short 
circuit is placed on a regulator operating at 


full load 


capacitor and reactor which, over a prede- 
termined range of current passing through 
it, will maintain a constant output volt- 
age regardless of load or power factor. 
The second consists of a circuit contain- 
ing a capacitor and reactor in parallel 
which, over a specified range of voltage 
drop, will maintain a constant current 
regardless of the line voltage. Thus, the 
two elements in conjunction convert 
variable potential to constant current, 
then to constant potential. 

The regulator has many characteris- 
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tics such as good voltage regulation, in- 
dependent of load power factor, high 
speed of response and high efficiency at 
full load which makes it desirable for 
many applications. Its self protection 
against overloads makes it an ideal source 
of supply for filaments where the cold 
resistance approaches a short circuit. 

In three-phase delta systems the regu- 
lator is unsatisfactory because the phase 
position of the output voltage depends on 
the load. However, in wye-connected 
systems three single-phase regulators can 
be used in each line to neutral. 

The application of this regulator is 
necessarily limited by its size and cost. 
In general it will apply where some 
variation in load and power factor is 
expected and one or more of the following 
requirements are essential: 


(a). High speed of response to eliminate the 
effect of transients. 


(b). Very close regulation at any fixed load. 
(c). Freedom from moving parts. 
(d). Complete self-protection. 


(e). Restricted overload capacity (maximum 
output current may be limited to as low as 
125 per cent of rated current). 


Sudden changes in line voltages of rela- 
tively short duration commonly occur on 
lines to which motors are connected, and 
these surges are passed through many 
types of voltage regulators. 
cycle response speed of the regulator de- 
scribed above greatly attenuates these 
voltage fluctuations. This is an impor- 
tant factor in many applications for elec- 
tronic devices and for testing purposes. 
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Synopsis: A carrier-current system provid- 
ing a relatively large number of channels is 
in service on a high-voltage power line. The 
facilities provide: 


1, Transmission of signals both ways for the open- 
ing of the circuit breakers at the remote end by the 
operation of relays at the near end. 


2. Two-way telephone service between any ex- 
tension telephone at the remote generating station 
and any telephone connecting to the main tele- 
phone switchboard in the central office building. 


3. Two-way telemetering (station generation one 
way and system total generation the other way). 


4. Transmission from the system operator’s office 
to the station of automatically generated load-con- 
trol signals used to increase or decrease auto- 
matically the station generation. 


5. Two channels in each direction for future re- 
quirements. 


This paper describes the methods employed to ob- 
tain these channels over a single power line, includ- 
ing the special precautions taken with the high- 
speed transferred trip signals to prevent faulty 
tripping of the line due to external disturbances 
which might generate carrier-current tripping 
pulses. 


The Carrier-Current Circuits 


carrier-current system providing 15 

channels on a single high-voltage 
transmission line is now in service. The 
transmission line connects directly to the 
transformers at each end, and circuit 
breakers are provided only on the low- 
voltage sides of the transformers. The 
carrier-current channels are used for 
high-speed transferred tripping, tele- 
metering, load control, and telephone. 

Normally just a few carrier-current 
channels are required on a power line. 
If more than about four channels are re- 
quired, many problems arise because of 
the need of guard bands, the practical 
limit of two-carrier frequencies per 
coupling capacitor, complexities of wave 
traps for separating frequencies, and so 
on. 

The 15 channels are obtained as fol- 
lows: One carrier frequency is used for 
single-frequency duplex telephone serv- 
ice since standard equipment is avail- 
able to perform this function. Two 
carrier frequencies are established and 
kept in operation at all times, one in each 
direction over the line, for the signaling 


Paper 42-13, recommended by the AIEE com- 
mittees on automatic stations and power transmis- 
sion and distribution, for presentation at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 
26-30, 1942. Manuscript submitted April 14, 
oi made available for printing November 12, 
941. 
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carrier system. These carriers are modu- 
lated with the requisite number of audio 
tones required for the other services. 
At the receiving point, the audio tones 
are separated and used to operate relays 
or other suitable devices. Figure 1 shows 
a photograph of the equipment required 
at one terminal for the telephone, eight 
audio channels transmitted and six audio 
channels received. 

The above plan requires three carrier 
frequencies. The tuning and line cir- 
cuits for these frequencies as well as the 
power frequency are shown in Figure 2. 

One will notice that the circuit for each 
frequency consists of two phase conduc- 
tors and a grounded center tapped output 
transformer. The path of the carrier 
current may be over the two phase con- 
ductors, or one phase may be opened or 
grounded and a path will then exist be- 
tween the other phase conductor and 
ground. In this way work may be per- 
formed on the line without interrupting 
the carrier-current circuits. In addition, 
double-frequency wave traps are inter- 
posed between the line grounding switches 
and the coupling capacitors so that the 
line may be grounded without disturbing 
the carrier-current path. 

Each coupling capacitor couples two 
frequencies to each phase conductor. In 
order to segregate frequencies, separate 
line-tuning coils and wave traps are pro- 
vided. At each terminal each carrier 
frequency is selected by two line-tuning 
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coils, two wave traps, and a matching 
transformer. 


Relay or Signaling Carrier System 


A block diagram of the equipment re- 
quired for the signaling carrier system is. 
shown in Figure 3. The upper portion of 
the diagram shows the transmission sys- 
tem and the lower portion the receiving 
system. Signaling circuits operate the 
audio-tone generators numbered 1 to 8.. 
The signal may either start or stop the 
oscillator, as may be required. However, 
it requires about three milliseconds for 
the audio frequency to either build up or 
decay, and, therefore, this limits the 
speed with which the tone can be con- 
trolled. In Figure 4 is shown the circuit 
of one of these audio oscillators and its 
amplifier. 

The frequency stability of the oscillator 
must be reasonably good. The oscillator 
is tuned to the desired frequency by 
means of small fixed condensers and a coil 
with a movable powdered iron core. The 
core is adjusted by means of a screw to 
give a fine control of the frequency. 

The outputs of the various oscillators 
are added by connecting the output trans- 
formers in series with the modulator. 
This must always be borne in mind, since 
opening a circuit at one point or even re- 
moving an amplifier tube will remove all 
the audio frequencies. In setting the 
frequencies of these tone generators, the 
frequencies must not be harmonics of one 
another nor should they be within 30 per 
cent of one another. A study of these 


Figure 1. Carrier-current equipment set up for 
test 


From left to right, the cabinets contain the 

following units: telephone, line tuning, relay 

transmitter, relay receiver, and transferred trip: 
control 
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conditions shows that the frequency 
spectrum from 300 to 3,000 cycles will 
provide only about ten tones which will 
meet theabove conditions. The equipment 
has been designed to accommodate a max- 
imum of ten toneseach way. The carrier 
frequency is supplied by a master oscilla- 
tor which drives a power amplifier. This 
carrier frequency is always maintained 
so that a channel will be available for 
any audio tones which may be sent 
through. The power amplifier is plate 
modulated by the audio tones. From the 
power amplifier the carrier frequency is 
applied to the line tuning system shown 
in Figure 2. 

At the far end of the line the carrier 
frequency is tuned by the proper line- 
tuning circuit and applied to a super- 
heterodyne receiver. This receiver is 
equipped with both a squelch circuit, to 
prevent the reception of noise when no 
carrier frequency is present, and auto- 
matic volume control, to control the sen- 
sitivity to variations in carrier strengths. 
The output of the receiver is connected 
to an audio amplifier which provides 
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Line-tuning diagram 


Figure 2 (above). 


The circuits for one carrier frequency are 
shown and a block diagram is used for the 
other two 


a> Figure 3 (left). Block diagram 
of relay- or signaling-carrier 
system 


Figure 5 (right). Simplified 
schematic diagram of audio-tone 
receiver and relay _ 


about ten watts of power to the audio- 
tone filters. 

The circuit of one of these audio filters 
is shown in Figure 5. The tuners are 
connected in series similar to the series 
connections in the transmitter. A par- 
allel resonant circuit is tuned to each fre- 
quency which may be received by means 
of fixed capacitors and a coil with an ad- 
justable powdered iron core. The volt- 
age developed on the tuning circuit is 
applied to the grid of a detector tube 
which is biased to cut off when no signal 
is present. The arrival of signal of the 
frequency to which the circuit is tuned 
causes current to flow in the tube. This 
current normally passes through a relay 
which operates when the frequency is 
present. 


AUDIO TONE 


The Transferred-Trip Circuit 


One of the principal requirements of 
the signaling carrier system was to pro- 
vide a high-speed transferred trip signal. 
The transformers on this line are not 
provided with circuit breakers on the 
line side. In case of a fault in a trans- 
former, it is necessary to open the lower 
voltage breakers at both ends of the line 
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Figure 4. Simplified schematic diagram of 
audio oscillator and amplifier 
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in order to clear the transformer. The 
carrier is used to transmit the tripping 
signal to the far end of the line. Be- 
cause of the large capacity of the trans- 
formers on this line, it was desirable that 
the time of transfer be as short as pos- 
sible, and, at the same time, be com- 
pletely reliable. In order to meet these 
conditions, it was decided to use three of 
the audio tones each way. These are 
arranged to provide the high-speed action 
desired together with automatic super- 
vision and alarms. 

The basic principle of the trip circuit 
is to have one of the audio frequencies, 
called a blocking frequency, always alive 
under normal conditions. This frequency 
upon reception, holds a relay contact open 
and prevents tripping. In order to trip, 


it is necessary to stop the blocking fre-— 


quency and start another, called the trip- 
ping frequency. At the receiving point, 
a contact on the relay, associated with 
the tripping frequency, closes, and upon 
the closure of the contact associated with 
the blocking frequency, the trip circuit will 
be completed. Thus two things must oc- 
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cur to cause a tripping action: First, the 
blocking frequency must be removed, and 
second, the tripping frequency must be 
started. As long as the blocking fre- 
quency is present, no tripping can occur 
even though the tripping-frequency relay 
might close from time to time, due to 
static, noise, and so on. Figure 6 shows 
this scheme in block diagram form. 

The existence of the blocking frequency 
makes possible an interlocking supervis- 
ing system. A block diagram of the cir- 
cuit arrangement at the two terminals 
is shown in Figure 7. Frequencies Fl 
and F2 form one of the blocking loops. 
When the initiating switch 1 is in the 
normal position, it energizes the blocking 
oscillator Fl. The blocking frequency 
F1 is transmitted and received; contacts 
11 and 12 close and contact 13 opens. 
With the initiating switch 2 in the nor- 
mal position, the closing of contact 11 
causes the blocking oscillator to start, 
and the frequency F2 is in turn trans- 
mitted. At the other end of the line it 
isteceived. This causes contacts 21 and 
22 to close and contact 23 to open. The 
closure of contact 21 lights a pilot lamp 
which shows that this blocking loop is 
complete and that the carrier equipment is 
normal, since any failure would result in 
the loss of the blocking frequency and the 
consequent extinction of pilot lamp. 

A second blocking loop is provided by 
frequencies 73 and F4 in exactly the 
same way as the first blocking loop. This 
second loop causes contacts 31 and 32 to 
close and 33 to open at the remote ter- 
minal, and 41 and 42 to close and 43 to 
open at the supervising terminal. The 
condition of this blocking loop is shown 
by pilot lamp B. 

These have been called blocking loops 
because they prevent tripping. This 
action occurs because contacts 13 and 33 
are open at one end and, therefore, no 
feed is provided for the auxiliary relays; 
contacts 23 and 43 at the supervising 
end are open, also preventing tripping of 
this end. 
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The operation of either initiating 
switch 1 or 2, will trip the opposite end of 
the line. Operation of switch 1 removes 
the feed to the blocking oscillators (F1 
and F3) and puts feed on the tripping 
oscillator (F5). At the far end of the 
line contacts 13 and 33 close due to the 
loss of the blocking frequencies, and con- 
tact 53 closes because the tripping- 
frequency receiver is energized. This 
provides feed to the auxiliary relay and 
trip circuits. Likewise operation of 
switch 2 will complete the circuit through 
contacts 23, 43, and 63, for tripping in the 
opposite direction. 

Supervision of the carrier is obtained 
by other contacts on the relays, When 
a blocking loop is closed the push button 
receives feed through the corresponding 
contact 22 or 42, This push button tests 
the tripping frequency by means of a 
third loop. The test can only be made if 
one of the blocking loops is complete. 
Since there is no way of knowing whether 
the (F5) tripping-frequency oscillator or 
receiver, or the other (F6) tripping-fre- 
quency oscillator or receiver is in working 
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Figure 7. Block diagram of the 
blocking and tripping system and 
interlocking-supervision method 


condition, this test is necessary. Opera- 
tion of the test push button closes con- 
tact 51 which in turn starts the tripping 
oscillator (F6) and closes the contact 61, 
indicated by the lighting of pilot lamp C. 
Pilot lamp C will light only when all the 
elements of the trip circuit are in operat- 
ing condition. By connecting an alarm 
relay as shown in Figure 7, an alarm will 
be given whenever both blocking loops 
are lost. This occurs when something 
has become defective in the carrier cir- 
cuit. To further aid in preventing 
trouble, due to the possible loss of car- 
rier blocking coincident with the recep- 
tion of undesired signals, the tripping- 
frequency receiver is set about one half 
as sensitive as the blocking-frequency 
receivers. 


Initiating Circuits 


In Figure 7 the initiating circuits are 
indicated as switches 1 and 2. In actual 
practice no switches are used for this pur- 
pose. The blocking frequencies are re- 
moved and the tripping frequency started 
directly from the closure of the primary 
relay contacts. Figure 8 shows sche- 
matically the essential features for trans- 
mission and reception, keeping the nota- 
tion of Figure 7 as much as possible. 

Two separate sets of contacts are pro- 
vided on the primary relays, for two sepa- 
rate auxiliary relays. The carrier trip 
circuit must also feed from the same cir- 
cuits as the auxiliary relays. Tubes 
V1 and V2 are provided as insulation be- 
tween the two relay busses. Since only 
one carrier trip circuit is provided, the two 
relay busses must be paralleled, and yet 
back feeds from one bus to the other 
must be prevented. Tubes V1 and V2 
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make this possible since they carry cur- 
rent in only one direction. 

When the primary relay contacts are 
open, tubes V1 and V2 are nonconducting. 
Tubes V4 and V5 are amplifiers in the 
blocking loops. Under normal conditions 
they will have their starting switches 
closed and be in a condition to amplify. 
Their cathode current flows through re- 
sistor R1 and causes a voltage drop of 
about 15 volts on this resistor. This 
voltage is so small that the current 
through V3 and V6 is insufficient to am- 
plify the tripping frequencies. The 
blocking frequencies (Fl and F3) are 
transmitted, and the tripping frequency 
(F5) is not. 

At the remote end of the line closure 
of contacts 11 and 31 provides feed for 
the blocking amplifiers (V10 and V11), 
provided no primary relay contacts are 
closed. It will be noticed that a circuit 
exists here similar to that at the super- 
vising end through the tubes V7 and V8 
and resistor R2. Hence, the blocking fre- 
quencies (F2 and F4) are transmitted, 
and at the supervising end of the line, 
reception of these frequencies causes the 
pilot lamps A and B to be lighted and feed 
to be provided for the test push button. 
Likewise the tripping circuits are opened 
as previously discussed. 

Upon closure of the primary relay con- 
tacts at either end of the line, either tubes 
V1, V2, V7, or V8 will become conduct- 
ing, and practically full operating bus 
potential will be developed across either 
resistor Rl or R2. This action removes 
the voltage from the blocking amplifiers 
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and causes either tube V3 or V9 to be- 
come conducting and provide feed for the 
tripping-frequency amplifier. This, of 
course, closes the trip circuit at the other 
end of the line as discussed previously. 
Tubes V3 and V9 are provided so that 
when the test push button is closed, the 
tripping amplifier can be energized with- 
out removing the voltage to the blocking 
amplifiers. Whenever the test push but- 
ton is closed all six audio frequencies are 
present on the line. The alarm relays 
are also provided as described previously. 
The pilot lights and test push button 
are extended to the control room so that 
the condition of the carrier equipment 
can always be observed by the operators. 


General Comments 


This transferred tripping circuit was 
designed to provide as high a transfer 
speed as possible. Oscillograms were 
made on a test setup of the equipment, 
two of these being shown in Figure 9, one 
for each direction. It will be seen that 
the time required for tripping is less than 
0.015 second. It will be borne in mind 
that this transfer circuit effectively par- 
allels the trip busses at both ends of the 
line and that the time occupied in trans- 
ferring the signal is the only delay in the 
simultaneous opening at both ends. 
The opening of one end of the line should 
always open the otherend. The primary 
relays have preference over the push 
button circuit. 

As the circuit has been explained, the 
tripping connection would seal itself in. 
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To prevent this, back contacts were 
placed in the auxiliary relays at one end 
which would break the circuit as soon as 
these auxiliaries have operated. 


Telemetering and Load Control 


An impulse method of telemetering is 
used over the carrier-current circuit. 
The starting of the audio frequency used 
for telemetering indicates one impulse, 
and the stopping indicates a second im- 
pulse. In this way, the control of the 
audio oscillator is very simple. Load 
control signals of the time-duration type 
are also transmitted. These are based 
on the premise that the more the load 
is to be changed, the longer the pulse 
lasts. The starting and stopping of the 
audio frequencies, associated with the 
load control transmission, is rapid enough 
to cause inconsequential change in this 
timing. 


Experiences With Equipment 


As will be noted from Figure 2, the 
line-tuning system is quite complex, and 
it was considered too difficult to check the 
frequency response of the line using the 
actual equipment. A simple method 
was used for this measurement,, Three 
resistors arranged in a star and grounded 
at the mid-point were connected at each 
end of the line. Drain coils were also 
connected across each resistor. A vari- 
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able frequency generator was connected 
to the phase wires, a pair at a time, and 
the transmission over the frequency band 
from 50 kilocycles to 150 kilocycles was 
obtained. Readings were made by vac- 
uum-tube voltmeters at the sending end 
and the receiving end. Figure 10 shows 
the circuit used and the curve of response 
from A to B phases. For actual use, the 
received voltage should be doubled, since 
the terminating resistors are not present. 

It was felt that noise would be the worse 
possible source of trouble so far as the 
transferred trip circuit was concerned, 
particularly noise from lightning. The 
blocking system was designed to prevent 
harm from this type of noise, but a defect 
was present at first. Whenever a noise 
pulse was received it overloaded the re- 
ceiver and wiped off the modulation. It 
also gave a large pulse of negative voltage 
to the automatic volume-control circuit. 
When the noise pulse disappeared the 
automatic volume control was biased too 
far negative and the carrier signal was 
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not received. As a result the blocking 
relays |dropped out. In order to correct 
this the time constant of the automatic 
volume-control circuit was shortened to 
about 1/9 of a second and with this ar- 
rangement the blocking relays are not 
affected when a noise is received. In ac- 
tual practice these noise pulses are nor- 
mally due to lightning discharges in im- 
mediate vicinity of either terminal. A 
noise pulse apparently does not affect the 
tripping-frequency relay. 

So far in the operation of the equip- 
ment little trouble has been experienced 
in maintaining the audio signals. In the 
original setup of the frequencies it was 
necessary to separate the audio tones by 
at least 30 per cent and also to see that no 
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frequencies were on the harmonics of 
lower frequencies. This rather limits the 
number of audio frequencies available in 
the band from 300 cycles to 3,000 cycles 
over which the equipment is designed to 
operate but there is sufficient space for the 
ten tones, the maximum number desired 
on this system. It has been found neces- 
sary to keep the percentage modulation 
of any individual frequency low to pre- 
vent interaction between any of the vari- 
ous audio channels. Even so, there is a 
slight interaction which thus far has not 
been serious. The signal levels in the 
modulator and amplifier at both trans- 
mitter and receiver must always be kept 


Figure 11 (below). One ter- 
minal of carrier-current tele- 
phone calling system 
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low to prevent the introduction of har- 
monics. It is not difficult however, to 
find working levels which are stable. 


The Carrier-Current Telephone 
System 


The problems which developed in the 
carrier telephone system were mainly due 
to long extensions and the type of pre- 
ferred service desired by the system op- 
erator, At one end of the line, the prob- 
lem was simple because the carrier set was 
near the telephone switchboard. At the 
other end, however, about eight miles of 
leased line were required to connect the 
telephone switchboard and the system 
operator’s office to the carrier equipment. 
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This distance was too great for the dialing 
equipment provided in the carrier sets 
and an additional calling system was de- 
vised. Furthermore, the duplexing equip- 
ment had to operate from extensions 
varying greatly in length. It was found 
that the variation between extensions was 
more than 20 decibels. 

A block diagram of the calling system 
which was finally adopted is shown in 
Figure 11. A single carrier frequency is 
used for the telephone work. The trans- 
mitterand receiver are controlled by voice- 
operated duplexing relays. The manufac- 
turer supplied standard equipment for this 
purpose, but the control circuit was 
changed to operate from the automatic 
gain control to provide compensation for 
the great variation in voice level due to 
differences in extensions. Also built into 
the equipment are line selectors, dialing 
circuits, and ringing relays. Additional 
tone-operated relays were added to this 
equipment to operate in conjunction with 
it. These tone-operated relays use the 
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same ringing circuits the dialing system 
would use but without going through the 
dialing system. 

The telephone switchboard, to which 
the carrier is connected by the leased line, 
has fifteen positions with the possibility 
of using any one of 225-cord sets. The 
circuit was arranged in such a way that 
the placing of a plug in one of the termi- 
nal jacks of the telephone line would turn 
on the transmitter and prepare the car- 
rier set for service. It was necessary to 
provide a circuit which would send out a 
calling tone when the ring key of the cord 
set associated with plug was operated. 
This was done by inserting a 20-cycle 
relay in the jack circuit to operate from 
the normal switchboard ringing signal 
controlled by the ring key; the relay 
connects a calling tone to the telephone 
line and from there to the carrier trans- 
mitter. Upon reaching the normally ener- 
gized receiver at the distant end, the call- 
ing tone operates a relay tuned to its fre- 
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quency and it, in turn, indicates a call by, 


lighting a call lamp on the telephone 
switchboard. As soon as the ring key is 
in its normal talking position, the calling 
tone stops, and when the called line an- 
swers, the equipment is ready for serv- 
Lees 

._ The calling-tone system makes it pos- 
sible to provide instantaneous preferred 
service for the system operator. A line- 
holding relay at the near end of the line 
is arranged to seize the equipment when- 
ever the operator desires. Operation 
of the calling-tone key will then send out 
the preferred-service calling tone. At 
the far end of the line, reception of the 
preferred-service calling tone will break 
the normal telephone circuit and ring 
the system operator’s phone. In this 
way the system operator can always gain 
control of the carrier telephone, even 
though it may be in use for ordinary tele- 
phone purposes. Busy lamps are pro- 
vided to indicate when the line is in use 
to prevent unnecessary interruptions. 
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Relays and Breakers for High-Speed 
Single-Pole Tripping and Reclosing 
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HE advantages of fast reclosing of 

transmission-line circuit breakers have 
been realized for a number of years. This 
experience has been gained on the basis of 
three-pole reclosures. One step beyond 
three-pole tripping and reclosure is single- 
pole operation. It is arranged so that on 
single phase-to-ground faults only the 
faulty phase wire is disconnected at each 
end of the line and then immediately re- 
closed. This allows synchronizing current 
to flow over the two sound-phase conduc- 
tors during the time the faulted phase wire 
is out of service. With single-pole trip- 
ping slower speed reclosing, as compared 
to three-pole operation, can be utilized 
with a definite gain in the stability limit.! 


The Phase-Selector Relays 


Single-pole tripping from a relay stand- 
point has brought up a number of prob- 
lems. At first thought it would appear to 
be only necessary to separate the trip cir- 
cuits of the conventional relay equipments 
into three separate paths to the single- 
pole trip coils. This is true to a certain 
extent, depending upon the type of relay 
protection being considered. For in- 
stance, in the case of the simple overcur- 
rent relay where phase relays will also 
operate for ground faults, it would be only 
necessary to arrange each phase relay to 
trip its respective single-pole breaker. 
However, it is the general practice at pres- 
ent to employ a separate ground relay 
operating on residual current and voltage 
or line residual current and power-bank 
neutral current in order to obtain ade- 
quate sensitivity to ground faults. The 
chief problem, therefore, involved in sin- 
gle-pole tripping is to find an effective way 
of indicating to the conventional residual- 
_ type ground relay which phase conductor 
is supplying the ground current. One way 
of providing this indication would be to 
Paper 42-35, recommended by the AIEE com- 
mittees on power transmission and distribution and 
‘protective devices, for presentation at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 
26-30, 1942. Manuscript submitted November 


27, 1941; made available for printing December 
11, 1941. 


S. L. Go_tpssorouen is design engineer with West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
Newark, N. J., and A. W. Hitt is section engineer, 
switchgear engineering department, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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employ under voltage relays energized 
from line-to-ground voltage. A fault to 
ground on one-phase conductor would 
drop out the corresponding voltage relay 
whose back contact in series with the con- 
ventional directional ground relay would 
trip its associated single-pole breaker. 
Another possibility would be the use of 
voltage-restrained overcurrent relays oper- 
ating on line current and line-to-ground 
voltage. In general, neither of the above 
schemes is considered satisfactory on the 
basis that adequate sensitivity is not pro- 
vided. It is quite possible that a high- 
resistance ground fault will not reduce the 
voltage sufficiently to provide a safe mar- 
gin of discrimination. 

The ideal approach to the problem 
would be to find a method of phase selec- 
tion which can be made just as sensitive 
as the conventional directional ground re- 
lay and one which is, furthermore, totally 
independent of all normal conditions and 
dependent solely on fault conditions. 

The method described below utilizing 
the phase shift of one sequence component 
with respect to another sequence com- 
ponent meets the above requirements. 

Figure 1 shows the phase shift among 
the three sequence components for single 
phase-to-ground faults on different phases. 
It will be noticed that the zero-sequence 
component rotates around a given phase 
of the negative-sequence system in 120 de- 
gree steps. For instance, on a. phase-A- 
to-ground fault the zero-sequence current 
is equal to and in phase with phase A of 
the negative sequence. This is, of course, 
on the basis of the total fault current. 
For a fault on phase B the zero-sequence 
component is in phase with the B-phase 
negative sequence, and, similarly, for a 
C-phase-to-ground fault the zero sequence 
is in phase with the C phase component 
of the negative sequence. Therefore, a 
selector element utilizing zero- and nega- 
tive-sequence current will act in one direc- 
tion for phase-A-to-ground fault but will 
act in the opposite direction for ground 
faults on Band C phases. Thus, if a direc- 
tional element with watt-element char- 
acteristics is supplied with the zero-se- 
quence current in one coil and the phase-A 


component of the negative-sequence cur- . 


rent in the other coil, then, on a phase-A- 
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to-ground fault this element will have 
maximum torque in the contact-closing 
direction. For a fault on phase B the 
zero-sequence current leads phase A of 
the negative sequence 120 degrees, and 
for a fault on phase C the zero-sequence 
current lags phase A of the negative se- 
quence by 120 degrees. The element will, 
therefore, have torque in the contact- 
opening direction for phase-B and phase-C 
ground faults. If another similar relay 
element is used with its corresponding coil 
energized by the zero-sequence current, 
but its other coil energized by the phase-B 
component of the negative sequence in- 
stead of the phase-A, then, for faults on 
B phase it will be operating at maximum 
torque and will close its contacts but will 
havesreversed torque for ground faults on 
phases A and C. Likewise, a third ele- 
ment energized by zero-sequence current 
and the phase-C component of the nega- 
tive-sequence current will close its con- 
tacts for phase-C-to-ground faults, but 
open its contacts for faults on the other 
two phases. The schematic connections 
for this relay are shown in Figure 2. 

The phase-selector relay consists of 
three elements similar to the conventional 
directional element. The polarizing coils 
of all three elements are energized by the 
zero-sequence current. The other coil on 
each element is energized by a component 
of the negative-sequence current obtained 
from the three-phase negative-sequence 
filter. This filter is so connected that the 
phase-A component of the negative-se- 
quence system is supplied to the phase-A 
element, the B component supplied to the 
B element and the C component supplied 
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3. Phase-C-to-ground fault 
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to the C element. The connections (Fig- 
ure 2) show the inclusion of phase relays 
which may be of the conventional type 
and also a conventional directional re- 
sidual-type ground relay. This relay is 
necessary to provide directional ground 
protection as the selector relay, while em- 
ploying elements similar to the directional 
element, does not indicate the direction of 
power flow but merely the particular 
phase wire which is grounded. The trip 
connections are shown at the bottom of 
the diagram where D, and J, are the direc- 
tional ground-relay contacts and Sy, Sz, 
and S, are the make contacts on the 
phase-selector elements. 

The negative-sequence filter connec- 
tions are shown in Figure 3. This device 
consists of three filters similar to a filter 


= ~ 


ges em pate et 
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Figure 2 (above left). Sche- 
matic diagram of connections 
of phase-selector relay 


Figure 5 (right). Simplified 
schematic diagram of trip 
circuits 


which has been described previously and 
which has been in use for a number of 
years.”> Three of these standard filter 
units are connected to form a three-phase 
unit so that it is entirely unresponsive to 
zero-sequence currents or positive-se- 
quence currents, and the output consists 
of all three phases of the negative-se- 
quence system, 

Other pairs of sequences besides the 
negative- and zero-sequence currents 


Figure 3. Schematic 

| diagram of connec- 

tions of three-phase 

' negative-sequence 
filter 
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may be used to produce a phase-selector 
action. For instance, zero-sequence 
current and positive-sequence voltage 
is a feasible combination, also, zero- 
sequence voltage and positive-sequence 
voltage. However, it is considered that 
the zero- and negative-sequence current 
combination described above is more de- 
sirable, since all voltage connections are 
avoided and the selector elements operate 
on quantities which appear only during 
fault conditions, and, for this reason, its 
sensitivity can be very easily made to 
match the sensitivity of the conventional 
directional residual-type ground relay. 
An essential feature of any phase-selec- 
tion scheme is that after a faulted phase 
has been selected for tripping, the phase- 
selector scheme should not operate, under 
the conditions obtaining while one phase 
wire is disconnected, to disconnect the un- 


faulted phases. It can be showm that the 


above selector scheme gives the same trip- 
ping indication after the faulted phase has 
been tripped out. With one phase wire 


disconnected, there will be load current | 
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Figure 6. Complete schematic diagram of 
trip circuits for carrier-current single-pole 
relaying 


on the other two phases, in general, equal 
and 120 degrees out of phase upon the as- 
sumption that each end of the protected 
line is fed from a grounded source. 

Figure 4A shows this condition for the 
case where phase A has been tripped. It 
is seen that the zero-sequence and the 
negative-sequence currents are in phase on 
phase-A selector element. The phase se- 
lector, therefore, gives the same indication 
during the time a phase wire is out of serv- 
ice, thus preventing inadvertent tripping 
of the unfaulted phases. Figure 4B shows 
the vectors for a two-phase-to-ground 
fault on phases B and C and, it will be 
noted that this is a very similar condition 
to that obtaining when one phase wire is 
disconnected, in that the zero- and the 
negative-sequence currents are essentially 
in phase. On two phase-to-ground faults, 
therefore, the phase-selector relay selects 
the unfaulted phase. 

The grounded phase-selector scheme 
can be applied in any system of phase and 
ground relays, but a description is given 
here of its use in a carrier-current step- 
type distance-relay scheme, as installed on 
the Public Service Company of Indiana 
system. In this application the following 
features were incorporated: 


1. All single-phase-to-ground faults to be 
tripped single pole and reclosed immediately. 


2. Tf fault still exists, then all three poles 


to be tripped. 


38. On phase-to-phase faults, two phase-to- 
ground and three-phase faults all poles to be 
tripped and not reclosed. 


It is interesting to examine how the 
simple phase-selector relay as described 
above is incorporated in a complete dis- 
tance-type carrier-current system. 
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The schematic connections in Figure 5 
have been simplified in order to show this 
incorporation as clearly as possible. The 
ground-relay trip circuit is made through 
the directional contact, D,, overcurrent 
contact, J,, the carrier-receiver relay con- 
tact, RRG, and one of the phase-selector 
contacts, S4, Sz, or Sg. The phase-relay 
trip circuit is composed of the RRP car- 
rier-receiver contact, the Z or distance- 
element contact and the directional-ele- 
ment contact, D. The purpose of the Sy, 
Sz, and Sc, back contacts in series with 
the respective phase-relay contacts is to 
prevent three-pole tripping in case a 
phase relay responds to a close-in phase- 
to-ground fault. Distance relays for 
phase protection will, in general, have a 
tendency to operate on heavy close-in 
ground faults and since it is arranged that 
all three poles are tripped when a phase 
relay operates, the single-pole tripping 
feature would not be obtained in the case 
where a phase relay operates on a ground 
fault. It is necessary to arrange the 
scheme so that even though the phase re- 
lay operates on a ground fault simultane- 
ously with the ground relay and the 
ground-phase selector, the phase-relay 
trip circuit cannot be established. This 
is done by the inclusion of the back con- 
tacts, S4, Sz, and S¢, which are located on 
their respective phase-selector elements. 
In other words, for a phase-A-to-ground 
fault, Do, I,, RRG, and S, contacts close 
to trip the trip coil A, and at the same 
time the S, back contact opens and pre- 
vents the phase-relay contacts, Z and D, 
from picking up the MCrelay which would 
attempt to trip all three poles. In some 
applications these phase-selector relay 
back contacts would not be necessary, 
since the response of the distance-type 
phase relay to close-in ground faults de- 
pends upon the actual ohm setting of the 
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phase relay and the magnitude of the 
ground current. 

It is seen, therefore, that the additional 
contacts fundamentally necessary for 
single-pole tripping consist of the three- 
phase-selector make contacts which per- 
mit the splitting of the conventional 
ground-relay circuit into three parts. De- 
pending upon the type of phase relay with 
which single-pole tripping is used, it may 
be necessary to employ three auxiliary 
blocking contacts to prevent interference 
by the phase relays. 

The complete schematic connections are 
shown in Figure 6. The additional con- 
tacts which have been added over and 
above those shown in Figure 5 are the Z,, 
Z3, T2, and T; contacts which will be recog- 
nized*as being connected in the conven- 
tional manner for one of the present stand- 
ard distance-type carrier systems.‘ No 
attempt is made here to describe the func- 
tion of these contacts, as this has been 
done previously. The significant addi- 
tional contacts are FD,, FD,, and FD,. 
These are purely precautionary contacts 
which have been added in parallel with 
the back-contact phase-selector contacts, 
S4, Sz, and S¢, respectively, for the pur- 
pose of preventing incorrect action caused 
by errors in the current transformers. It 
will be noted that on phase-to-phase faults 
not involving ground there is no zero- 
sequence current present. Therefore, no 
torque appears in the phase-selector ele- 
ments, and thus the back contacts, Sy, 
Sz, and S¢, should remain closed. How- 
ever, due to errors in the current trans- 
formers a small current might appear in 
the zero-sequenice coils of the phase-selec- 
tor relay. The back contact may, there- 
fore, be inadvertently opened, and this 
would, of course, prevent tripping by the 
proper phase relay. The FD contacts are 
back contacts on an auxiliary fault-de- 
tector relay energized by the zero-se- 
quence current and set for a current suffi- 
ciently above any anticipated error cur- 
rent in the current transformer. If, there- 
fore, any of the back contacts, S4, Sz, and 
So, are momentarily opened by the cur- 
rent-transformer error current, the circuit 
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MC 
MC 
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Figure 7. Simplified schematic diagram of 


reclosing circuits 
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Table I. 


Results of 132-Kv Breaker Tests 
Public Service Company of Indiana, March 16, 1941 


New Castle 


Kva Breaker 
Interrupting Reclosing 


(Equiv. 

Test Fault 3-Phase) 
te ate Gr, (are). foklctn ete 310,000..... 4.0 
Ore Ar C-Gr. (solid)....... 300,000..... 3.5 (4).. 
SAE nee CAGE (GEC) Pennie aicinrtntaversteveimittetsie aictencceretens 
Ais Braye C-Gr. (solid)....... 50;000% «5.21 4.5 (4.3) 
Gicketsy ons B-C-Gr (solid)..... 170000 fine A426 esto 
(AG ee B-C-Gr (solid)..... 70,0003 ai ET Damar 
Ds. ads ss B-C (solid)........ 300,000..... BO Saantes 
AG cnet A-Gr (are) sic rnc 240 O00 tetsu tole ceras aiitee 
aN Gere a A-Gr (arc).........260,000..... SD tctctern 


Time (Cy.)* Time (Cy.) 3-Phase) 


Lenore 


Breaker Breaker 
Interrupting Reclosing 


Time (Cy.)* Time (Cy.) 


Breaker Kva 
(Equiv. 


CPM ais 190,000..... OL2 Bi icsie siete 28.75 
ipeher2a.O Walyjetee LOOLO00,, wien Oi0) (0.10) errant 29 
mis yetalere ciaatere at 1805000 oe, OLO ree asin terete 

Moats 22,5 .....».415,000......6.2 (4.25)... ..29 

Hanlteie earch evi ais 380,000.....6.0 
CON OEE HO 230,000.....6.3 
WincsieatVaeratite >: 290,000.....8.25 

SOLO bes ercite 190,000..... ls abftuo nonce 29.9 
Ras fee eRe 190,000..... G4 eee oes 30 


* Interrupting times given in parentheses are for second opening where breaker did not stay in after re- 


closure. 


is still maintained through the fault-de- 
tector contact. On any fault involving 
ground, the fault-detector contacts open 
and leave the blocking function entirely 
up to the phase-selector back contacts. 

In the Indianapolis installation a condi- 
tion obtains which requires the addition of 
a blocking contact, X8. In this case the 
ground relay at both ends of the line was 
polarized by power-transformer bank neu- 
tral current and while one phase wire is 
disconnected, a zero-sequence current cir- 
culates in such a manner as to give the 
directional element, D,, at each end of the 
line a fault indication. In other words, 
while one phase wire is open, the direc- 
tional elements at both ends close, thus 
preventing a carrier signal from being 
transmitted, and this, of course, results in 
a tripping indication during the time one 
phase wire is disconnected. In order to 
prevent the immediate retripping of the 
breaker upon reclosure, the X3 contact 
was inserted. The X38 relay is energized 
at the same time that the trip current is 
established in the ground relay through 
the operation of the CS auxiliary relay 
whose contact energizes the X8 relay coil. 
The X38 relay picks up and opens its back 
contact with a time delay of about two 
cycles and resets with a time delay such 
that its back contacts become closed again 
a few cycles after the breaker pole has been 
reclosed. The choice of this X38 blocking 
contact was demanded by the fact that the 
ground-relay directional element was cur- 
rent-polarized and by the particular load 
and grounding conditions on this system. 
In the general case and also where voltage 
polarization is used, this contact would 
not be required. 


The Reclosing Relays 


The problems concerning the reclosing 
relays introduced by single-pole operation 
are simple of solution. The reclosing re- 
lays used on the Indiana installation were 
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of the conventional type, and nothing of a 
particularly novel nature was required. 
Therefore, for the sake of simplicity, these 
reclosing relays have been grouped in the 
box of Figure 7. Each breaker-closing 
coil is energized through the make contact 
of auxiliary switches, CS,, CS,, and CS,, 
which are operated whenever tripping oc- 
curs through the phase-selector contacts, 
Sa, Sp, and S, If phase-A conductor is 
faulted, the CS, contact will close and 
energize the phase-A-breaker closing coil. 
The MC back contacts are on the MC re- 
lay (Figure 5), which is operated when- 
ever a phase relay initiates tripping. 
Thus, on any phase fault the opening of 
the MC contacts prevents the energiza- 
tion of any of closing coils. To accom- 
plish the feature of three-pole tripping 
after reclosure of a single pole on a solid 
fault merely requires the addition of aux- 
iliary relays to the conventional reclosing 
relays and is not shown, since nothing 
novel is involved. 


The Breakers 


The fault having been detected and 
identified as one requiring a single-pole 
breaker operation, the next step in main- 
taining system stability is handled by 
breakers differing only slightly from the 
conventional type. 

At the New Castle station of the In- 
diana Public Service Company a new 
breaker has been installed, each pole inde- 
pendently operated for either closing or 
tripping and so arranged that upon de- 
mand it will reclose within 30 cycles (0.50 
second) after the trip coil has been ener- 
gized. The operating mechanism is a 
solenoid, a unique feature of which is its 
“magnetic brain.” 

For fast reclosure it is desirable that the 
solenoid be nonmechanically trip-free; 
that is, that energy applied to the closing 
coil will arrest the opening movement of 
the breaker and return it to the closed 
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position without the delay necessary with if 
a trip-free linkage. The latter, of course, 
requires that the mechanical tie between 
two levers is broken by the action of the 
tripping latch and must be restored, as by 
retrieving springs, before the closing core 
can again be used to close the breaker. 
This means that the breaker opens prac- 
tically its entire stroke, and the over-all 
time consumed becomes excessive. At the 
same time, there are circumstances under 
which trip-free operation is desirable, as 
when the breaker is to be tripped while 
still under the influence of pull of the clos- 
ing magnet. It is here that this magnetic 
interlock performs, and with only one 
trip magnet, makes a choice between two 
latches, one of which opens the breaker 
“nontrip-free’’ for fast reclosure from the 
closed position, while the other provides 
“trip-free’’ operation in case the closing 
coil is still energized. 

The operation of this magnetic inter- 
lock centers about a floating bar above 
the trip magnet, either end of which can 
be blocked to form a fulcrum point and 
cause the opposite end to rise when the 
trip coil is energized, thus providing for , 
proper selection between the two latches. 
The choice of a proper point for blocking 
this bar is determined by an armature 
piece located within the field of flux of the 
closing magnet, but biased by springs to 
such a position that it releases the “‘non- 
trip-free’’ latch normally. Only when 
there is some magnetism in the closing 
coil, is it pulled to the opposite position 
to permit tripping on the “‘trip-free’’ 
latch. 

The electrical connections for this oper- 
ating mechanism remain as simple as for 
any of the solenoids in use for many years, 
as there is only one trip coil. The usual _ 
number of auxiliary switches is provided, 
or this can be amplified as desired if added 
circuits for other relays are needed. 

The entire operating mechanism with 
control relays is mounted in a weather- 
proof sheet steel housing and attached to 
the tank wall, one such assembly for each 
pole of the three-pole breaker. Within 
this housing are also mounted the ter- 
minal blocks for bushing-type current- 
transformer secondaries. It is possible 
to make connections to any of the several 
transformer taps as required, at this one 
convenient location, and all conduit to the * 
breaker is brought into the one house, 
whether intended for transformer second- 
aries or for control. 

The scheme of single-pole operation has 
been worked out for revamping old three- 
pole breakers as well as for new apparatus. 
The experience at the Lenore end of this 
line demonstrates that the operation can 
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High-Speed Single-Pole Reclosing 
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HE first application of high-speed 
Be icte col reclosing to a high-volt- 
age transmission line was recently made, 
tested, and put in service, on a 50-mile 
section of 138-kv single-circuit line on the 
system of the Public Service Company 
of Indiana, Inc. This paper discusses 
the reasons for choosing single-pole re- 
closing, and the installation and field test- 
ing of the equipment made under operat- 
ing conditions. A companion paper by 
S. L. Goldsborough and A. W. Hill! de- 
scribes the relaying and circuit-breaker 
equipment in detail. 

When a single-circuit transmission 
line is used to interconnect two major 
systems and the line is used to transmit 
firm power between systems, considerable 
dependence must be put on the perform- 
ance of this line. Under such circum- 
stances unusual precautions are justified: 


1. To prevent faults occurring on the line. 


2. To minimize the disturbances created 
by faults. 


The first objective is approached by using 
good line construction, by designing the 
line to be as nearly lightning proof as is 
economically possible, sometimes by the 
use of protector tubes, or possibly by the 
use of ground-fault neutralizers to pre- 
vent line-to-ground arcs from develop- 
ing into faults. 

It is not economical to design lines so 
that faults will never occur, although this 
ideal may be approached. Granted that 
a certain number of faults will occur, it is 
important to minimize their effect on the 
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interconnected system. The objective 
when a fault develops is to remove the 
fault and re-establish the circuit without 
losing synchronism between the systems, 
so that there is no interruption in service 
over the interconnecting line. 

Since the concepts of power-system 
stability were first recognized and the 
various factors influencing stability stud- 
ied, means have been sought to improve 
the performance of power systems during 
transient disturbances.? A multiplicity 
of measures are now recognized, most of 
them directed toward minimizing the 
severity of the fault. During earlier 
years attention was particularly focused 
on improvements in stability limits ob- 
tained by design characteristics of ma- 
chines and transformers, bussing ar- 
rangements, location of intermediate 
switching points, and the design of the 
transmission line itself. In the last dec- 
ade high speeds for relay and circuit- 
breaker operation have become practical 
and extensively applied. High-speed ap- 
paratus, minimizing the duration of 
transmission-line disturbances, has been 
a major factor in improving system per- 
formance 

The use of reclosing circuit breakers 
provides a means for furthering the ad- 
vantages made possible by high-speed 
breakers and relays used for rapid fault 
isolation. The fundamental idea of re- 
closing circuit breakers was conceived 
by F. E. Picketts and filed with the 
United States Patent Office in 1916. Re- 
closing is particularly advantageous in 


the case of single-circuit transmission 
lines, for, while high-speed apparatus 
serves to remove the fault in the quickest 
possible time, loss of synchronism be- 
tween the sending and receiving systems 
will quickly result if the line remains 
open. If loss of synchronism is not to 
occur, not only must the fault be cleared 
promptly, but the line must be restored 
to service after the fault is removed be- 
fore the two systems have drifted far 
enough apart to cause instability.%4 
High-speed reclosing has been used suc- 
cessfully, recently with simultaneous 
tripping and reclosing of the three- 
breaker poles.°-§ This type of operation 
is known as gang-operated or three-pole 
reclosing. For a given time of reclosure 
the maximum power which may be trans- 
mitted without loss of synchronism de- 
pends on the relative inertias of the two 
systems (which determines the speed at 
which the systems drift apart when a 
particular fault is on, or when the line is 
open) and the initial operating angle be- 
tween the systems. The latter is pri- 
marily a function of system reactance 
and transmitted power. 

The time that the line can remain 
open without loss of stability is in most 
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be practically as fast even with fifteen 
year old breakers. In this case the con- 
tact structure of the old breaker was mod- 
ernized with ‘‘De-ion Grids’ to get the 
benefit of modern high-speed interrupters 
and, particularly, to have a device well 
able to withstand instantaneous reclosure. 

The results of the recent tests on the 
Indiana Public Service system show the 
benefits of single-pole reclosure. Breaker 
reclosing times of from 22.5 to 30 cycles 
were secured. 


Conclusions 


1. The fundamental relay problem in- 
troduced by single-pole tripping and re- 
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closing concerns an adequate sensitive 
means of selecting the faulty phase. This 
problem has been solved by utilizing the 
phase-angle shift between two sets of 
phase-sequence quantities. 

2. An actual installation of a phase- 
selector relay co-ordinated with a distance- 
type carrier scheme has been made and 
tested with very satisfactory results. 

3. It was observed that the breakers 
showed no outward display during any of 
the tests, indicating the suitability of 
the combination of modern ‘‘De-ion Grid” 
interrupters and fast-reclosing solenoid 
mechanisms for this duty. Adequate con- 
tact travel was secured before the breaker 
was reclosed, thus providing ample time 
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for the fault arc to become de-energized, 
without crowding these operations to the 
limit as would be required for maintaining 
stability when opening all three poles. 
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35 RECLOSING AND 
GANG-OPERATED BREAKER 


cases very short, thus high speeds of 
circuit-breaker reclosing are dictated. 
The reclosing time is measured from the 
time the breaker trip coil is energized 
until the breaker has opened, and the 
contacts are again closed. Commercial 
breakers are available today with reclos- 
ing times of 35 and 20 cycles at 138 kv on 
a 60-cycle per-second basis, and several 
installations employing breakers using 
such reclosing speeds are in service. 
The limit to which the reclosing time 
may be shortened depends upon breaker 
opening time and the speed attainable 
with reclosing mechanisms. One other 
factor, the actual deionizing time of the 
arc is of primary importance, since noth- 
ing will be gained if the circuit breaker is 
reclosed before the arc path has de- 
ionized, for the fault would then restrike 
after reclosure. Table I gives approxi- 
mate data (obtained from tests on typical 
systems) of the minimum reclosing time 
permissible without re-establishment of 
the arc. These deionizing times are of 
course variable, depending upon line 
design, wind conditions, and so on, and 
the figures of Table I are to be taken as 
typical of expected results under average 
conditions. 

The foregoing discussion has assumed 
simultaneous tripping and reclosing of 
all three circuit-breaker poles which will 
be referred to in this paper as gang- 
operated or three-pole reclosing. In all 
discussions of high-speed reclosing per- 
taining to line sections having sources of 
power at both ends, simultaneous opera- 
tion of the circuit breakers at both ends 
of the transmission line is assumed, since, 
otherwise, the de-energized time of the 
line would be shortened, and the possi- 
bility of restriking would be increased. 
Simultaneous tripping is accomplished 
by pilot-wire or carrier-current relaying 
or, when possible, by setting high-speed 
impedance-type relays to cover the en- 
tire line section. 

Utilizing high-speed relays and gang- 
operated breakers and the high speeds of 
reclosure mentioned above, cases will 
_ arise in which the desired power cannot 
be transmitted without loss of stability 
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Figure 1. Comparison of transient power 
limits on a hypothetical system using gang- 
operated and single-pole 8-cycle breakers 
for reclosing speeds of 35 and 20 cycles 


(a) Sending-end power-angle curve be- 
fore fault occurs 
(b) Sending-end power-angle curve during 
single line-to-ground fault 
(c) Sending-end power-angle curve with 
one phase switched out of service 


during fault conditions. A step toward 
raising the transient power limits, be- 
yond three-pole reclosing, may be 
achieved by single-pole reclosing of circuit 
breakers. Single-pole reclosing consists 
of opening only the breaker pole con- 
nected with the faulty phase and reclos- 
ing this pole after the fault has cleared. 
Single-pole reclosing has application only 
to grounded-neutral systems. An in- 
crease in the transient stability limit is 
realized as compared with gang opera- 
tion, since a considerable amount of 
power may be transmitted over the sound 
phases while the faulty phase is isolated. 
For 4 given amount of power transmitted 
over a particular transmission line, the 
permissible de-energized time to main- 
tain synchronism is appreciably longer, 
if single-pole reclosing is used as com- 
pared with three-pole operation. Hence, 
in very high-voltage systems where speeds 
too fast for adequate arc clearing might 
be required with gang operation, slower 
speeds, providing ample time for arc 
clearing may maintain stability condi- 
tions if single-pole reclosing is used. 

The actual gain in transient-stability 
limit realized with single-pole operation 


Table I. Typical Arc Deionizing Times 


Deionizing Minimum Minimum 
Time for Permissible Permissible 
Nominal 95% of Faults Reclosing Reclosing 


System (Cycleson Time With Time With 
Voltage 60-Cycle Eight-Cycle Five-Cycle 
(Ky) Basis) Breakers Breakers 
DOeaheiateree Ah srareterarctete DUE ag come 9 
BG wre sieleisis Dat Derecensete: exe SEP bode nck 10 
CO erereetere (Aa ooln ols WAS Wrens: oatasece ll 
LS epecstenere Sib seeders GI Sivene yeeatecs 13.5 
LSBs cclenre G0" A saniees Secret 15 
LGV. sciceiets TSMR oniate eects 18 
230 sietevs cree LS cromstreratets QGi hie deteterete 23 
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can be visualized by reference to Figure 1. 
This figure shows power-angle diagrams 
for a typical system, illustrating the rela- 
tive transient-stability limits obtained 
with 35- and 20-cycle, three-pole and 
single-pole reclosing. The curves were 
drawn for a hypothetical single-machine 
station feeding a high-voltage line termi- 
nating ina very large system, assumed to 
have infinite inertia. The curves serve 
to illustrate qualitatively the expected 
increase in transient limits and the rela- 
tively large amounts of power which can 
be transmitted over the unfaulted phases 
while one phase is open. 


Application 


The principal transmission lines of the 
Public Service Company of Indiana, Inc., 
including the major interconnections 
with neighboring companies, are shown 
on the map of Figure 2. The principal 
generating stations of the Public Service 
Company of Indiana, Inc., are at Dresser 
and at Edwardsport. Considerable gen- 
erating capacity is available at Indian- 
apolis, through the interconnection with 
the Indianapolis Power and Light Com- 
pany, and from the south through inter- 
connection with the Cincinnati Gas and 
Electric Company. Interconnection is 
made at Muncie and Kokomo with the 
Indiana section of the American Gas and 
Electric system. 

Figure 3 shows in greater detail the 
Lenore—Newcastle—Muncie interconnec- - 
tion installed during the past year which 
is the principal subject of this discussion. 
Approximate generating capacity at the 
major points of application to the inter- 
connected system is indicated on Figure 
3. The Indiana section of the American 
Gas and Electric system is extensive and 
includes a. multiplicity of sources of 
generation, so that the generation at 
Muticie has not been assigned a definite 
capacity. 

The Lenore—Newcastle line, a part of 
the new interconnection, was also built 
to supply firm power to the load at New- 
castle, the required capacity of the line to 
be at least 50,000 kva. The Newcastle— 
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Muncie line was proposed to provide an 
interconnection, ordinarily floating, be- 


' tween the Public Service Company of 


Indiana, Inc., and the American Gas and 
Electric system. Under emergency con- 
ditions interchange of power in either di- 
rection is permitted. The Lenore— 
Newcastle line and the Newcastle— 
Muncie line are now single-circuit lines. 
The Lenore—Newcastle line is ultimately 
planned to be double circuit, as indicated 
by the tower structure shown in the 
photograph of Figure 4. The line is de- 
signed to have nine insulator units used 
in suspension and eleven insulator units 
used in strain. The single ground wire 
now installed on this structure is three- 
strand, °/;-inch galvanized steel conduc- 
tor. The line conductors are 300,000 
circular-mil copper. The line route is 
east and west over relatively flat terrain, 
and the tower-footing resistances test 
well under five ohms. 

Other circuits parallel the new line 
from Indianapolis to Muncie, as shown 
in Figure 2. The existing ties are, how- 
ever, relatively weak and of high im- 
pedance. If an interruption should oc- 
cur on the Lenore—Newcastle line while an 
appreciable block of load were being 
transmitted over the line to Newcastle, 
the paralleling ties through Noblesville, 
Kokomo, and Marion would not be able 
to pick up the load, because of their high 
impedance, and instability would occur. 
Consequently, it is of prime importance 
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to keep the Lenore—Newcastle line in con- 
tinuous operation. Although the line is 
designed to be relatively lightning-proof, 
some interruptions of the Newcastle 
supply would inevitably result unless 
means were taken to re-establish the line 
immediately following an interruption, 
and before instability could occur. Con- 
sequently, high-speed reclosing was con- 
sidered necessary to keep interruptions 
to the Newcastle load at an absolute 
minimum. 

The 138-kv line from Newcastle to 
Muncie is provided with 20-cycle reclos- 
ing circuit breakers, 1,500,000-kva inter- 
rupting capacity, at each end of the line 
section. Conventional carrier-current re- 
laying is used for both ground and phase 
relaying. The circuit breakers are con- 
ventional eight-cycle breakers and are 
equipped with gang-operated mechanisms. 

Both gang-operated (three-pole)  re- 
closing and single-pole reclosing were con- 
sidered for the line from Lenore to New- 
castle. Speeds of reclosing of 35 cycles 
and 20 cycles were considered. Table 
II gives the results of calculations made 
to determine the transient power limits 
for both speeds of reclosure considered 
and for both gang-operated and single- 
pole reclosing. Simultaneous tripping 
(and reclosing) of two circuit-breaker 
poles was assumed in the calculations for 
faults involving two-line conductors. 
With the type of construction used, a 
very high percentage of the faults will 
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originate and persist as single line-to- 
ground. Primary consideration was con- 
sequently given to the transient power 
limits achieved during single line-to- 
ground fault conditions. Breakers and 
mechanisms for 35-cycle single-pole re- 
closing can be obtained at approximately 
the same price as breakers and mecha- 
nisms for 20-cycle gang-operated re- 
closing. The figures of Table II show 
considerably higher transient power limits 
during single line-to-ground faults for 35- 
cycle single-pole reclosing than the limits 
achieved using 20-cycle gang-operated 
reclosing. The power limits for 20-cycle 
single-pole reclosing are yet higher, but 
it was felt that the gain in power limits 
on this application did not justify the 
considerable increase in cost for higher- 
speed breakers and mechanisms. On the 
basis of this comparison, 35-cycle single- 
pole reclosing was adopted for the line 
section. 

Existing 138-kv breakers at the Lenore 
end of the line were provided with 35- 
cycle single-pole reclosing mechanisms. 
A new breaker was installed at the New- 
castle end of the line—a 138-kv, 8-cycle 
1.5-million-kva unit, equipped with a 35- 
cycle reclosing mechanism on each pole. 
Carrier-current relaying is used to per- 
mit simultaneous operation of the 
breakers at the two ends of the line. The 
phase relaying is of conventional type, 
and it was necessary to develop a new 
ground-relaying scheme to select the 
faulted phase. The scheme for selecting 
the faulted phase is described in a com- 
panion paper by S. L. Goldsborough and 
A. W. Hill! The equipment is designed 
to operate as follows: 


For single line-to-ground faults the breaker 
pole connected to the faulted phase at each 


Table Il. Calculated Transient Power Limits, 

for Single-Pole and Three-Pole Reclosing, at 

20 and 35 Cycles, Using 8-Cycle Breakers 
With Carrier-Current Relaying 


Breaker Comparative 
Operation Transient 
Power 
Re- Limits 
clos- SS See 
Type of ing Type of Mega- Per 
Item Fault Time Reclosing watts Cent* 
1 35 74.5 100 
at Single line- i Get ge 95.8 129 
3 to-ground )35) a; 105.9 142 
4 o } Single-pole. \iie:s 157 
5 35 71.1 100 
st Double line- ee sete { 91.1 128 
if to-ground )35l.a; 81.3 114 
8 20 } Stagic-pols, { China aby 
9 35 70.4 100 
10 } Three phase ea Gangarines { 90.1 128 


*Transient power limit obtained with 35-cycle, 
gang-operated breakers taken as 100 per cent for: 
each type of fault. 
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end of the line is tripped and reclosed. If 
the fault persists after reclosure, all breaker 
poles are tripped and locked out. All 
breaker poles are tripped and locked out for 
all faults involving more than one conductor. 


On most future installations of single- 
pole reclosing it is expected that two poles 
will be tripped and reclosed for two-phase 
faults, and three poles tripped and re- 
closed for three-phase faults, but such 
operation is not necessary on the Le- 
nore—Newcastle installation at the pres- 
ent time. 

Figure 5 is a photograph of the new 
138-kv breakers at the Newcastle sub- 
station equipped for single-pole reclosing. 


Tests 


Extensive field tests were made on the 
system of the Public Service Company 
of Indiana, Inc., on March 16, 1941 and 
were primarily intended to check the 
functioning of the relays and reclosing 
equipment. Two oscillographs were sta- 
tioned at Lenore to record simultaneously 
the following quantities: 


Phase currents in the Newcastle line. 
Residual current in the Newcastle line. 
Carrier signals at Lenore. 

Lenore 138-kv bus voltages. 


Phase C voltage on the line side of the New- 
castle line breaker at Lenore. 


Phase C current in the Dresser line. 


Phase C current in the Indianapolis Power 
and Light Company line. 


Phase C current in the Lenore condenser. 
Phase C current in the Columbia line. 


Residual current in the Lenore transformer 
neutrals. 


Travel for the reclosing breakers. 
Trip coil currents for the reclosing breakers. 


INDIANAPOLIS P.&L,CO. 
260,000 KVA GEN. CAP. 


and 


LENORE 


CONDENSER ()}—- 
25,000 KVA 


DRESSER 
(25,000KVA ()- 
GEN. CAP. 
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Figure 3. 
system showing Lenore—New Castle and New 
Castle—Muncie lines 


generating 


Fl 50.3 MILES 


SINGLE-POLE RECLOSING 
BREAKERS~35 CYCLE 


Two oscillographs were stationed at 
Newcastle to record the following: 


Phase currents in the Lenore line. 
Residual current in the Lenore line. 
Residual current in the Muncie line. 


Residual current in the Newcastle trans- 
former neutral. 


Carrier signals at Newcastle. 


Phase C voltage on the line side of the Le- 
nore breaker. 


Travel of the reclosing breakers in the 
Lenore line. 


Trip coil currents of the Lenore and Muncie 
line breakers. 


Additional oscillographic records were 
obtained by the American Gas and Elec- 
tric Service Corporation at Muncie. 

Faults were applied to the system at the 
points marked as Fi, Fe, F3, and Fy in 
Figure 3. The fault locations and types 
of faults were selected to provide a com- 
prehensive test for the relays, reclosing 
mechanisms, and breakers associated with 
the Lenore—-Newcastle line. Since it was 
necessary to run the staged tests on a 
Sunday, during system light-load condi- 
tions, the tests could not indicate directly 
the ultimate transient-power limits which 
can be achieved. Indirectly, however, 
the records should provide a very good 
indication of stability conditions by show- 
ing the disturbance to the system ini- 
tiated by the fault. 

The complete test schedule is outlined 
in Table III. Arcing faults were ini- 
tiated by closing a circuit breaker which 
connected a line conductor to ground 
through a fine wire suspended across an 
insulator string. The arc resulting when 
the switch was closed is shown in Figure 
6. Solid faults were also initiated by the 
closing of a breaker. 


Simplified diagram of interconnected 
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Test Results 


The tests were entirely successful, the 
single-pole reclosing relays and breakers 
operating satisfactorily inall tests. Typi- 
cal of the performance recorded for all 
tests, the Newcastle breaker in tests 1 and 
2 interrupted 1,300 amperes in six cycles 
after initiation of the fault and four cycles 
after energization of the trip coil. The 
line remained de-energized 19 cycles be- 
fore reclosure, giving a reclosing time of 23 
cycles. The breaker remained closed on 
the arcing fault of test 1 but tripped a 
second time and locked out on the solid 
fault of test 2. The reclosing times for the 
Lenore breakers were somewhat longer, 
averaging about 29 cycles, but still well 
under the nominal 35 cycles. A typical 
oscillogram is given in Figure 7, which is 
one of the oscillograms taken during test 
12 of Table III. The total reclosing time 
of the Newcastle breaker is shown to be 
approximately 251/. cycles. The breaker 
interrupted the fault in 51/2 cycles after 
fault inception and 31/2 cycles after trip- 
coil energization. Trace number 9 shows 
a flow of residual current for 31 cycles, 
indicative of the reclosing time at Lenore. 
The times to arc extinction and reclosure 
were remarkably consistent on all tests. 
It is of interest that in test 3 the three-pole 
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20-cycle reclosing breaker at the New- ~ 


Figure 4. Tower construction and condiician 
arrangement of Lenore—New Castle 132-kv 
line 
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Close-up of 132-kv single-pole 
reclosing breakers at New Castle substation 


Figure 5. 


castle end of the Newcastle-—Muncie line 
reclosed on the arcing fault on the Muncie 
line in approximately 17 cycles (because 
of adjustment for faster reclosing speed 
than necessary) and the arc restruck. 
This performance may indicate that times 
of reclosing less than 20 cycles cannot be 
used on 138-ky systems. 

The disturbance to the remainder of the 
system on all tests was negligible. On test 
12 the total Newcastle load, 40,000 kw, 
was supplied over the Lenore—Newcastle 
line, with all paralleling ties open. No dis- 
turbance was noted at Newcastle or other 
points on the system and the oscillograms 
revealed that very little swinging of the 
Newcastle condensers and other connected 
machines occurred. During this test ap- 
proximately 500 amperes residual current 
appeared at the inception of the fault in 
the Newcastle line at Lenore. When the 
faulted phase was opened, before reclosure, 
the residual current in the line at Lenore 
decreased to 85 amperes. The residual 
current in the Muncie line, during the 


Figure 6. Arcing fault initiated by connecting 
a fine wire from line to ground 
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period that the faulted phase was de-ener- 
gized, was so small that it could not be 
accurately scaled from the oscillograms 
but was well under 50 amperes. 


General Discussion 


The field tests demonstrated that the re- 
laying scheme developed to select the 
faulted phase, trip the breaker pole con- 
nected to the faulted phase, and reclose 
the breaker, functioned properly for both 
arcing and solid faults. The scheme also 
operated properly for single-phase faults 
and for faults involving more than one 
phase. The Lenore-Newcastle line has 
not had an automatic-breaker operation, 
other than during the test program, since 
the line was put in service even though a 
rather severe lightning season has been 
experienced, and neighboring lines in the 
same territory have suffered several inter- 
ruptions. The past year’s experience in- 
dicates the adequacy of the line design to 
minimize the occurrence of faults caused 
by lightning. 

Calculations indicate that single-pole 
reclosing results in considerably higher 
transient power limits than can be 
achieved with three-pole reclosing, if due 
consideration is given to the high percent- 
age of single line-to-ground faults, the rel- 
atively small percentage of faults involv- 
ing two-phase conductors, and the very 
small percentage of three-phase faults oc- 
curring on a well-designed transmission 
line equipped with apparatus to provide 
high-speed clearing of faults. The curves 
of Figure 8, calculated for an assumed sys- 
tem consisting of a 50,000-kva water- 
wheel generator feeding into an infinite 
system (compared to the 50,000-kva sta- 
tion) over a single 138-kv line, illustrate 
the relative transient-power limits at- 
tained with single-pole reclosing for single 
line-to-ground faults (curves a), double 
line-to-ground faults (curves b), and three- 
phase faults (curves c). Two assumed 
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Figure 7. Typical oscillogram showing single-pole reclosing-breaker 
operation for a phase-A-to-ground arcing fault 


A-phase bus potential 
A-phase line current 

A-phase breaker trip current 
A-phase breaker travel 
B-phase bus potential 
B-phase line current 

B-phase breaker trip current 
B-phase breaker travel 
Lenore line residual current 
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speeds of operation were chosen for the 
calculations: 4-cycle fault clearing with 
20-cycle reclosing (the solid curves), and 
8-cycle fault clearing with 35-cycle re- 
closing (the dotted curves). Length of 
line connecting the systems was varied to 
show the effect of change in system 
“through” reactance. Similar curves cal- 
culated for a 250,000-kva steam turbine- 
generator station feeding into an infinite 
system over a 138-kv line are given in 
Figure 9. Itis not strictly correct to com- 
pare curves a and c in these figures, for 
example, to show the improvement in 
power limits obtained by using single-pole 
rather than three-pole reclosing, since 
curves a assume a single line-to-ground 
fault and curves ¢c assume a three-phase 
fault. The error in direct comparison lies 
only in the fault severity before the fault 
is cleared, a factor largely concealed by 
the number of phases opened before re- 
closure and the time of de-energization of 
the line. 

In the above paragraphs the principle 
of single-pole reclosing has been described 
and its advantages with respect to tran- 
sient stability pointed out. Other advan- 
tages accrue from its use, but single-pole 
reclosing must not be considered asa pana- 
cea for all transmission-line problems. 
Other methods of improving transmission- 
line operation with respect to transient 
stability limits and service continuity are 
available, and the choice of apparatus or 
method will be a function of several vari- 
ables in each individual case. 

The use of ground wires to prevent 
transmission-line outage has widespread 
acceptance. It is not economical to de- 
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Table Ill. Schedule of Single-Pole Reclosing 
Tests, Public Service Company of Indiana 
March 16, 1941 


PER UNIT POWER TRANSMITTED-TRANSIENT STABILITY LIMIT 


° 50 100 1SO 
MILES OF 138 KV LINE 


Figure 8. Comparison of transient stability 

limits with 35- and 20-cycle single-pole re- 

closing for a 50,000-kva water-wheel genera- 

tor feeding an infinite system over a 138-kv 
line 


90-cycle single-pole reclosing 
—-—-—- 35-cycle single-pole reclosing 


(a) Single line-to-ground fault 
(b) Double line-to-ground fault 
(c) Three-phase fault 


sign lines to completely eliminate fault 
occurrence, although in the higher-voltage 
classes, this ideal may be approached. If 
a line is being operated near its stability 
limit, or if the few faults occurring on a 
well-designed line are objectionable from 
the standpoint of service continuity, high- 
speed reclosing, either gang or single pole 
operated, may be used to advantage. It 
is expected that single-pole reclosing will 
find considerable application on existing 
transmission lines, even those lines de- 
signed to be relatively lightning proof, 
particularly as line loads increase and the 
present transient stability limit is ap- 
proached. On new lines, the economic 
choice between high-speed reclosing and 
other means for improving performance 
will depend upon line length, soil condi- 
tions, stability considerations, line costs, 
and so on. 

Single-pole reclosing can be compared 
to the result achieved with the ground- 
fault neutralizer in that its salient advan- 
tage applies for single line-to-ground faults. 
On well-designed high-voltage transmis- 
sion lines a large percentage of all faults 
are single line-to-ground in nature, and 
practically all faults originate as single 
line-to-ground. Single-pole operation to 
clear single line-to-ground faults will, in 
most cases, include two-pole operation for 
double line-to-ground faults and gang- 
operated reclosing for phase-to-phase 
faults. This extension leaves one pole at 
each end of the line connected during the 
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Fault 
Test Loca- Type System 
No. Time tion* of Fault Conditions 
Normal 
Phase C to) Jy oosmatt®: 
ore to 
1.. 8:0la.m... re} ground-are- Nemonetiat 
Tog: Muncie 
line closed 
Phase C to 
2.. 8:57 a.m.. Fe) grou net «+ Normal 
solid 
Phase C to 
Sie 9:40 a.m... Fo} ground). Normal 
arcing 
TI.P. and L. 
Phase C to open, 
4.1123 am... ground| Muncie- 
200 solid Newcastle 
open 
TI.P. and L. 
Phase C to open, Co- 
5..11:43 a.m... F, J ground lumbia 
solid open at 
Columbia 
Phases B and 
6. .12:20 p.m... ni} Ctoground- ee end. 
solid ope 
Phases B and ee ee 
7..12:52 p.m... re} Ctoground-| Biel Saas 
castle open 
oo Band 
8... 1:31 pim.n. F. fe tied{.. Normal 
solidly 
pee Band 
9.. 2:10p.m...F: {ve ical Normal 
solidly 
Phase C to 
10.. 2:35p.m... F, | ground- t.. Normal 
solid 
All parallel- 
ing ties 
Phase A to open, Ill 
LL. 2:16 pm... Fe} ground: megawatts 
arcing from Le- 
nore to 
Newcastle 
All parallel- 
ing ties 
Phase A to open, 40 
12 2:31 pm... Fe} ground| megawatts 
arcing from Le- 
nore to 
Newcastle 


*See Figure 3. 
tIndianapolis Power and Light Company. 


double line-to-ground fault to achieve 
some increase in transient stability limits. 
The installation described in this paper 
does not include individual pole operation 
for any faults other than single line-to- 
ground for reasons indicated above. 


Compared with ground-fault neutral- 
izers, single-pole reclosing clears ground 
faults without the necessity of operation 
with two-phase wires at full line-to-line 
voltage above ground, saves the cost of 
neutralizers, and permits the use of 
grounded-neutral transformers and light- 
ning arresters so that better lightning pro- 
tection of equipment connected to the 
transmission system is attained. During 
single line-to-ground faults, however, sin- 
gle-pole reclosing involves unbalances, and 
as much power cannot be transmitted dur- 
ing a line-to-ground fault condition as can 
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° 
a 


° 
mS 


PER UNIT POWER TRANSMITTED-TRANSIENT STABILITY LIMIT 


0.2 


fe) 50 100 150 
MILES OF 138 KV LINE 


200 


Figure 9. Comparison of transient stability 

limits with 35- and 20-cycle single-pole re- 

closing for a 250,000-kva turbine-generator 

station feeding an infinite system over a 138- 
kv line 


20-cycle single-pole reclosing 
—-—-—- 35-cycle single-pole reclosing 


(a) Single line-to-ground fault 
(b) Double line-to-ground fault 
(ce) Three-phase fault 


be transmitted with neutralizers. During 
faults involving more than one phase, the 
reclosing provides a possibility of main- 
taining stability not enjoyed by the neu- 
tralizer system. Itis probable, in view of 
the above comparison, that single-pole re- 
closing will find preference over neutral- 
izers, particularly on major high-voltage, 
single-circuit, interconnecting lines. 

As a general comparison for a single- 
circuit line, the conventional system has 
zero-power transmitting ability through 
allfaults; the neutralizer system will have 
no outages for transient single line-to- 
ground faults (about 70 per cent of all 
faults), but will result in outages for all 
other faults; single-pole reclosing can be’ 
applied to have no outages for all self- 
clearing faults. The advantages of single- 
pole reclosing over three-pole reclosing are 
minimized if the transmitted power is 
kept low enough so that no outages occur 
for self-clearing three-phase faults, al- 
though there is still the advantage of less 


ve 


shock to the system during the more com- — 


mon single-phase and two-phase fault 
conditions. The higher the probability of 
single line-to-ground fault occurrence, 


compared to multiphase faults, the greater 
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"is the advantage of using single-pole re- 


closing. High-speed reclosing can be used, 
either three-pole or single-pole, to prevent 
outages for all types of self-clearing faults, 
a very high percentage of all faults. 

In all applications of high-speed reclos- 
ing, the desired power limit, the prob- 
ability of fault occurrence, the probability 
of the type of fault, and the percentage of 
time during which the line is expected to 
operate at the maximum stability limit 
should be considered in determining the 
speed of reclosure and the type of reclos- 
ing (three-pole or single-pole) to be ap- 
plied. 

Although this discussion has been con- 
fined largely to the application of reclos- 
ing on single-circuit lines, it should not be 
inferred that reclosing (both three-pole 
and single-pole) does not have applica- 
tion to multicircuit systems. The use of 
reclosing on power lines can be considered 
as an alternative to the addition of parallel 
circuits to obtain a desired transient sta- 
bility limit. In many cases, this will re- 
sult in large savings of capital investment. 
Single-pole reclosing shows up to particu- 
lar advantage on multicircuit systems, 
for opening one conductor to clear a single 
line-to-ground fault, in effect merely inserts 
a higher impedance in one phase. Ground 
relaying on lines paralleling the faulted 
line must be arranged not to trip on the 
ground current circulated during the 
interval when one or two phases are de- 
energized, although relays will usually not 
trip for this condition if they are adjusted 
not to trip during the fault. The ground 
current, while persisting for several cycles, 
will usually be small—depending upon the 
load transferred over the lines, line imped- 
ances, and so on. 
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The two principal objections offered to 
the use of single-pole reclosing, namely, 
the possibility of telephone interference 
created by the flow of ground current dur- 
ing the period that one phase is de-ener- 
gized, and the possibility of false ground- 
relay operation in adjacent line sections 
caused by the circulation of ground cur- 
rent during the de-energized period, were 
not encountered in this installation. It is 
anticipated that neither factor will be 
objectionable in most contemplated in- 
stallations, since the ground current re- 
sulting from the open phase is small and 
persistsforonlyashorttime. Thedisturb- 
ance to other ground relaying on the sys- 
tem is quite small if good ground sources 
are available at both ends of the faulted 
section. 

The Dresser—Lafayette line shown in 
Figure 2 is now under construction. The 
breakers for this new line will be equipped 
for individual reclosing mechanisms, and 
relaying for single-pole tripping and re- 
closing will be added when the 132-kv bus 
is established at Lafayette. Another new 
132-kv line—to extend from Dresser south 
to Bedford, Indiana, and from there to 
Louisville, Kentucky—will be similarly 
equipped for single-pole reclosing. This 
line will constitute a major interconnec- 
tion between the Public Service Company 
of Indiana, Ine., and the Louisville Gas 
and Electric Company. 


Conclusions 


On high-voltage systems where most 
transmission-line faults are single line-to- 
ground in nature, single-pole reclosing pro- 
vides higher transient-power limits than 
gang-operated reclosing. This permits 
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the transmission of more power over given 
line sections, and permits slower speeds of 
reclosure on very high voltage systems 
where adequate time allowance for arc 
clearing becomes of importance. If the 
design of a particular line is such that a 
larger percentage of all faults will be 
double line-to-ground, the advantages of 
single-pole reclosing over gang-operated 
reclosing are not as pronounced. Single- 
pole reclosing will find application on 
multicircuit as well as single-circuit lines. 
Entirely satisfactory relay and breaker 
operation is indicated from comprehensive 
tests made in the field. 
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Evening Courses at Graduate Levels— 


a Challenge to Colleges of Engineering 


ROBIN BEACH 


FELLOW AIEE 


URING the past months with the 

hysteria of war about us and with the 
nation struggling to convert its peace- 
time activities into a gigantic war-time 
arsenal of fighting and defense imple- 
ments, the most urgent demands have 
been made for a trained personnel. The 
present dearth of technically trained 
workers and skilled artisans has been 
strongly felt in nearly every phase of this 
controversion of industry—ranging from 
the highest levels of engineering research 
and design, on through the vast varieties 
of supervisory positions in manufacture 
and inspection of materiel, and into the 
front line trenches of industry where plow- 
shares are being turned into proverbial 
swords. 

Suddenly, in the dismay of a nation 
awakened to its utter weakness in na- 
tional defense because of its years of dis- 
regard of preparedness, overnight efforts 
were launched to gear industries into 
high-speed production of war machines 
and their munitions, and to multiply 
national output many times beyond 
normal. Leaders of industry sought on 
every hand, among the millions of un- 
employed, the highly skilled and trained 
personnel by which to double and treble 
their plants and to multiply their manu- 
facturing operations. Obviously, and 
naturally, these leaders met with dis- 
appointments on every hand, as they soon 
found that the personnel which they 
sought, already trained, was not to be 
had. 


War Demands on 
Training and Education 


Then came the boom in education and 
training, ‘‘the gold rush,” if you please, 
to the classroom, the laboratory, the 
drafting and design training rooms. On 
every hand, in every nook and corner, 
national defense training courses sprang 
into being, some of which were fair, some 
indifferent, and some worthless. An at- 
tempt was here being made to do the 
impossible—to make up, in a few short 
weeks or months, for the neglects—the 
depreciations—in the discarded ranks of 
labor for the prior years of disuse of 
skilled hands and trained minds. 
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For the first time since the halcyon days 
of 1928 and 1929, the engineering stu- 
dents, soon to be graduated, were eagerly 
sought, with few questions asked as to 
their scholastic attainments. Loud lam- 
entations were heard because double and 
treble the number of graduates were not 
available. Proposals to shorten college 
curricula were urged in some quarters, 
and in other quarters even outstanding 
junior students were ill-advisedly enticed 
away from their engineering courses. 

During this extreme urgency of em- 
ploying all available engineering gradu- 
ates, the members of the day classes 
were, for the most part, the ones who were 
readily available. The prospective em- 
ployers found these well-prepared young 
men virtually in the ranks of the un- 
employed, or at least among the non- 
producers. In consequence, their number 
added tangible substance to the personnel 
of industry. Now, if you please, let us 
turn our attention to another source of 
technical graduates—a supply of con- 
siderableand growing numbers, the gradu- 
ates of evening sessons from the many 
colleges -of engineering throughout the 
urban areas of our land. 

Perhaps in this emergency these young 
men do not appear to personnel recruiting 
agencies to stand forth as prospective 
“knights in shining armor’ because they 
have, long since, been employed in in- 
dustry and, in consequence, they are 
already in harness, sharing responsibilities 
effectively and intelligently with their 
fellow workers as a result of their educa- 
tional attainments. Of these graduates 
from evening sessons in engineering, and 
of the facilities for their training, we hear 
much less than of the conventional facili- 
ties for the instruction of day students. 


Night Courses in the 
New York City Area 


Here in the metropolitan New York 
area seven colleges of engineering have 
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been offering evening courses leading to,” 


baccalaureate degrees. Of these the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn has had 
a long career in its service to the young 
men of this area, having pioneered in this 
type of engineering education in America, 
and having organized itself for this ad- 
ditional sphere of activity as early as 
1904. The curricula and the standards of 
the day and the evening sessions are 
identical. 

In those urban communities where the 
concentration of industry is relatively 
dense, obviously large numbers of young 
technical graduates are found among the 
personnel who are engaged in engineering 
supervision, design and planning, of in- 
dustrial research, and of semi-engineering 
activities of countless types. The more 
ambitious of these feel a challenge offered 
to their abilities by the increasingly com- 
plex problems which they encounter in 
the rapid march of technological progress. 
They find need for more specific knowl- 
edge of engineering science in order better 
to cope with the growing intricacy of elec- 
trical systems with which they are en- 
gaged. 

It is natural that they should turn to 
the engineering colleges near them in 
seeking advanced education to aid them 
in the more intelligent pursuit of their 
daily tasks. At this critical period of 
their professional lives, they know pre- 
cisely wherein they lack certain educa- 
tional facilities to cope with their new 
and advanced problems. It is then they 
need most the help which graduate study 
can give them. They have already be- 
come oriented in the field of their life’s 
work, and perhaps quite a different one 
from that which they envisioned upon the 
day of graduation, so they can now choose 
more intelligently the character of ad- 
vanced study which will serve them best. 


The Organization of 
Graduate Courses 


The Polytechnic Institute recognized 
this call for graduate instruction from 
these young men of industry as far back 
as 1925. Inacommunity where so many 
utilities are engaged in the public service 
of electrical communications, of power 
and light, and of transportation, a course 
of basic and common interest to the many 
engaged in these various fields was that of 
advanced electrical-circuit analysis, in 
which the spectrum of frequencies con- 
sidered was from commercial power values | 
to those then employed in radiobroad- 
casting. From this small start, with but 
a handful of students, all eager to learn, 
appreciative of the opportunities offered, 
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and hoping for additional facilities in such 
evening instruction, we launched upon 
our program of evening graduate study. 
The results of our adventure into the 
then little explored field of evening 
graduate service have led to the develop- 
ment of the present programs of courses 
culminating in the master’s and doctor's 
degrees in electrical engineering. It is of 
passing interest to note that the handful 
of students of the earlier years has grown 
into a registration of about 100 students 
of electrical engineering per year in con- 
tinuous attendance throughout the period 
of the past decade. Of more recent years, 
other engineering colleges here in the 
New York area have likewise added even- 
ing courses of instruction at the graduate 
level to help in this service of affording the 
facilities of advanced education to the 
thousands of engineering graduates em- 
ployed within our metropolitan area. 


The programs of evening graduate 
study may be readily inspected by ref- 
erence to the appropriate college cata- 
logue. This listing of courses, citation of 
their contents, and enumeration of the 
assigned members of the teaching staff, 
whereas enlightening and informative, do 
not, however, give any indication of the 
problems encountered in the organization, 
administration, and growth of this gradu- 
ate service, and of the different emphases 
in the philosophy of education as applied 
to this particular type of education. 

With the hope that the review of some 
of these specific problems which con- 
fronted us may be of value or assistance 
to those who are now entering upon 
enterprises of a similar character, the 
author, with apologies for the close per- 
sonal nature of these citations, ventures 
to describe those elements which played 
a dominant role in the evolution of our 
present electrical engineering evening 
curriculum. 

After a brief experience with the in- 
struction of these graduate evening stu- 
dents, several observations served us well 
in establishing subsequent procedures of 
organization and administration for this 
type of instruction. We found that these 
young men differed from the conventional 
graduate students of the day session in a 
number of essential characteristics. Most 
of them had the advantage of from three 
to five years, or more, of engineering ex- 
perience which provided them with the 
motivating urge to develop further their 
mental facilities through evening study 
in advanced courses. These young men 
were matured, serious, and purposefully 
minded. They recognized in these op- 
portunities for graduate instruction a 
possible means of enabling them to rise 
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more rapidly above their present engineer- 
ing status, 

Many of them were engaged in various 
advanced phases of electrical engineering 
work, frequently of the industrial research 
type, wherein they discovered their 
knowledge to be deficient in meeting ef- 
fectively, and with necessary dispatch, the 
problems of the day. They too often 
realized this disadvantage when attempt- 
ing to study collateral bibliography be- 
cause of their unfamiliarity with the vari- 
ous branches of advanced mathematics 
which they repeatedly encountered. 
Therefore, they sought a knowledge of 
advanced mathematics and a_ facility 
with its applications to a wide variety of 
electrical problems, as well as a thorough 
training in the more theoretical phases of 
electrical science—all to equip them with 
the ability to appreciate and to under- 
stand the literature in their respective 
fields. In addition, they expected that 
their increased knowledge at these higher 
levels of engineering and scientific at- 
tainments would provide them with the 
facility of technical expression by which 
they, in turn, would be enabled some day 
to contribute to engineering literature. 

One of the prerequisites, or gratifications, 
granted to those of us who are in close 
association with this type of educational 
enterprise, is to observe the realization of 
the hopes of these young men to achieve 
such objectives and to actually con- 
tribute technical papers of commendable 
character to the various engineering and 
scientific periodicals. In fact, such 
achievements might well serve as an ef- 
fective measure of the performance of 
these young men at the graduate levels 
of education. 


The Instructor 


It may appear trite and needless repe- 
tition to put into words the personal, in- 
dustrial, and scholastic qualifications, the 
specifications, if you please, for instruc- 
tors who contemplate this type of grad- 
uate teaching; but be assured that no 
phase of organization in this endeavor 
stands paramount to that of the selection 
of the most capable and highly qualified 
engineering educators. For the instructor 
of evening graduate students to enjoy 
the fruits of success in his endeavors, he 
should possess a rich, full educational 
background in the broader aspects of 
general engineering and, of course, he 
should be a master in the restricted con- 
fines of his primary interests. This 
should be supplemented with the invalu- 
able experience to be gained from a period 
of engineering service in industrial prac- 
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tice in order to become intimately con- 
versant with the varieties of problems of 
industty relating to his special field. He 
will then have a clearer perspective of the 
objectives of his instruction. The educa- 
tional facilities of his courses will also 
serve his students better in meeting their 
urgent day-to-day needs, and they will 
also help to provide a more technically 
trained personnel for industry. 

On the personal side, this instructor 
should have a cordial respect for the 
aspirations, the motivating influences, 
and the eagerness for learning of these 
evening students. His prestige as a scien- 
tist, an engineer, and an educator should 
invite a warmth of response from his 
class members. He should be their in- 
spiring and cultural leader, and an en- 
thusiastic proponent of this type of co- 
operative education. Nothing short of 
these essential attributes of the capable 
graduate instructor will meet with more 
than mediocrity in this challenging ven- 
ture of higher education. 

Those individuals in graduate engineer- 
ing education who possess these requisite 
qualifications for teaching are indeed 
rare. This situation exists largely as a 
result of the natural and inexorable eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand. The 
prospective young teaching initiates— 
those exceptional young men of high 
scholastic attainments who can perform 
and think effectively at the doctorate 
level and who possess the many other at- 
tractive attributes of a cultured scientist- 
engineer are urgently importuned to re- 
main in the industry wherein they are 
serving their internships in acquiring the 
practical experience prerequisite to teach- 
ing. Why shouldn’t industry want to re- 
tain the services of such promising young 
men? If the graduate classrooms and 
research laboratories of our colleges of 
engineering are to be graced with the 
capabilities of these industrially groomed 
protégés of advanced engineering educa- 
tion, obviously such prospective young 
teachers can only be induced back to the 
campus by sufficiently attractive rewards. 
Industry pays them their current market 
worth. Do we expect them to sacrifice 
their careers in industry to teaching for 
less? Some apparently do. 

Colleges have been known to accuse 
industry of unethical practices of compe- 
tition when they have been frustrated in 
their attempts to employ these highly 
educated scientist-engineers by unat- 
tractive offers of salary. The problem ap- 
pears to be one of justifiable competition 
in the open market of personnel. If we 
seek gems, we must be prepared to meet 
their market values. Perhaps the colleges 
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are not overly ethical at times in barter- 
ing too low for highly qualified engineering 
teachers. In our perplexing problems of 
personnel, of which we have had many, we 
found industry genuinely co-operative in 
its willingness to help. Many of the in- 
dustrial leaders are farsighted in such 
matters. They envision that their re- 
search and design engineers of tomorrow, 
their future executives as well, are the 
offspring, let us say, of university ad- 
ventures in the higher technical educa- 
tions of today. In consequence, they 
want these prospective employees taught 
with utmost thoroughness. They would 
prefer the colleges of engineering to ad- 
minister the basic instruction, but be- 
cause they have not found the graduates 
well grounded in basic science and engi- 
neering, a number of the larger companies 
have felt impelled to do the job themselves 
concurrently with their inductive training 
for specialized branches of service. 

As though to lend support and credence 
to this implied malignment of the in- 
competence of instruction, how often do 
we see the graduate instructor who is, 
figuratively, but a hop, skip, and jump 
ahead of his class—the instructor who 
can lay claim to no achievements in his 
sphere of technical activity? He is re- 
stricted in his services by a lack of 
knowledge and facility with mathe- 
matics; he is circumscribed by a “low 
ceiling’’ of vision in his specialized field; 
and he has literally a complete “‘black- 
out” of knowledge in the general field of 
engineering and science. How can the 
instructor who has achieved no success 
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at the levels of graduate endeavor, lead, 
inspire, or encourage his students to the 
attainment of what he, himself, has been 
unable to attain? 


The Administrator 


The administrator of an active, well- 
organized department finds himself with 
a full-time job of attending to its manifold 
activities. His services to the college and 
to his department divide themselves into 
two major lines of responsibility. On the 
one hand, the dispatch of the minutiae of 
normal routine—in trying to keep the 
multiple divisions of the department’s 
activities progressing smoothly and ef- 
fectively—constitutes his most time-con- 
suming, but lesser important, function, 
while on the other hand, his major ad- 
ministration, and the one by which his 
competence is primarily judged, is his 
leadership in engineering education. Does 
he promote high standards of instruction; 
does he stimulate in the students and 
faculty members inspiring ambitions; 
and does he encourage in his associates 
the joy of planning for future develop- 
ments and achievements? 

In the execution of his duties he has 
probably discovered by experience how 
much more satisfaction is derived through 
the sharing of certain groups of these 
responsibilities with the fellow members 
of his staff. At the Polytechnic Institute, 
this plan has been effectuated in the elec- 
trical engineering department through 
the organization of three divisions—the 
power division, the communications divi- 
sion, and the graduate and research 
division. The organization and functional 
chart which shows the lines along which 
the department has developed over a 
period of years is portrayed in Figure 1 to 
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indicate the major divisions of delegated 


| 
“ 


responsibility. In each of these, further’ 


delegations of duties are carried down 
even to the grade of assistants and gradu- 
ate fellows, so that everyone on the staff 
has his part in the administration of duties 
commensurate with his position and in 
addition to his major function of service. 

In this paper we are primarily con- 
cerned with the organization of the 
graduate and research division which co- 
ordinates and administers all matters per- 
taining to the evening graduate courses 
and to programs of research. The organi- 
zation chart for this division is shown in 
Figure 2 to illustrate the lines of responsi- 
bilities here. Under this plan each mem- 
ber of the staff is charged with definite 
duties of a restricted scope which he is 
encouraged to administer within a cer- 
tain degree of autonomy. His efforts and 
accomplishments are given full recogni- 
tion, and his initiative and enterprise are 
factors which are considered in his ad- 
vancement. Ideas and plans for improve- 
ments in the service of the division are 
discussed in meetings of its personnel, and 
when necessary department meetings are 
held to discuss the broader aspects of 
those plans and proposals wherein the 
composite judgment of the staff members 
is desired. 


The department head co-operates to 
his fullest extent in trying to relieve the 
staff members of the graduate division 
from any arduous duties of administra- 
tion that will unduly distract their at- 
tentions from their graduate and research 
endeavors. He should recognize that 
needless distractions from their absorbing 
problems demoralize their interests and 
dissipate their efforts. Among the ad- 
ministrative problems which he may find 
at times almost insurmountable, and 
which have their origin in just such dis- 
tractions and interruptions, are those of 
providing required space facilities, of 
acquiring expensive pieces ef necessary 
specialized apparatus, and of securing 
adequate and capable mechanician serv- 
ices and laboratory assistants. These 
problems arise largely, of course, because 
of inadequate appropriations—a subject 
mentioned with respect and without com- 
ment. 

A word of caution which the adminis- 
trator should impart to all instructors of 
evening graduate courses is that of urging 
them to so allocate their time as to pro- 
vide unfailingly for adequate preparation 


of all phases of their course notes. The 


lure of research must not be allowed to 
unbalance their sense of proportion. 
Unpreparedness for a session is no less 
disastrous to the success of the course 
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than is incompetence. The young men 
of industry who enroll for graduate study 
are making sacrifices of their marginal 
time, and, too, they are paying well for 
the privilege. They have confidence in 
the integrity of their neighboring engineer- 
ing college to provide instruction of the 
highest quality. The administrator of 
the courses should make doubly certain 


Table |. Showing the Groups of Courses in 
the Graduate Program of Electrical Engi- 
neering Leading to the Master’s and Doctor's 
Degrees, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


G619 Introduction to the Theory of Func- (M) 
tions 

G351 Analysis of Transient Phenomena (M) 
(Pre G619) 

G625 Vector Analysis (M) 

G353 Electromagnetic Theory (Pre G625) (M) 

G357 Theory of Electrical Measurements* 

Major Course Groups 
Power 

G361 Power Transmission and Distribution 
Theory 

G363 Advanced Alternating-Current Machinery* 


G367 Design of Electrical Machines* 

EEW-254 Protective Relaying of Power Systems* 
G731 Dynamics of Machines and Vibrations* 
G740 Advanced Thermodynamics 

G741 Steam Power Plants* 

G743 Steam and Gas Turbines* 


; Communications 

G371 Theory of Electronic Tubes and Their Cir- 
cuits 

EEW-293 Design and Application of Electronic 

Tubes* 

G373 Transmission Network and Filter Theory* 

G377 Advanced Network Theory* (Pre G619, 
G373, G627, G351) 

G384 Ultra-High Frequency Theory* (Pre G353) 

G355 Conformal Mapping* (Pre G619) 

Electrophysics 

G837 Introduction to Theoretical Physics 

G627 Fundamentals of Mechanics* (D) 

G845 Statistical Mechanics* (D) 

G381 Fundamentals of Electronics* 

G841 Fundamentals of Radiation* 

G847 Quantum Mechanics** (Pre G845) 

G629 Higher Mathematical Analysis II* 


Minor Course Groups 
Physics 


In addition to ‘‘Electrophysics’’ 

G831 Advanced General Physics 

G834 Acoustics** 

G835 Optics** 

G842-3. Physical Measurements 

G844 Conduction of Electricity Through Gases** 


Mathematics 


In Addition to ‘“‘Basic Course Group” 

G621 Advanced Calculus 

G623 Differential Equations (D) 
G629 Higher Mathematical Analysis I** 

G631 Matrix and Tensor Analysis* 


Physical Chemistry 


123 Elementary Physical Chemistry 
G121 Advanced Physical Chemistry 
G123-4 Advanced Physical Chemistry Laboratory 
G125 Chemistry of Colloids* 
G126 Chemical Thermodynamics* 
G127 Advanced Electrochemistry* 
G673 Metallography and Heat Treatment* 
G692 Metallurgical Thermodynamics* 


(Pre) Prerequisite courses. 

(M) Courses required for the Master’s Degree. 

(D) Courses required additionally for the Doctor’s 
Degree. 


* Given in alternate years. 


** Given every three years. 
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that he is not inadvertently selling to 
these ambitious young men ‘‘gold bricks” 
of education. 

In the graduate instruction of these 
young men, almost the entire gamut of 
engineering practice may be represented 
in the experiences of the combined mem- 
bership of the class, so that questions of a 
wide variety, and of astounding degrees of 
depth, may enter the discussions of even 
the first-class session. It is by no means 
uncommon to have numbered among the 
class members, those with an enviable ar- 
ray of technical publications pronouncing 
them authorities in their particular fields 
of endeavor. 

How obvious it appears, then, that 
these young men should expect in their 
mentor one thoroughly versed in his field 
in order that he should stimulate them to 
their greatest attainments, and inspire 
them to carry on far beyond the confines 
of the class lessons. Let the administra- 
tor spend more time and more resources 
to provide his department with a staff 
of research investigators and graduate 
teachers who will meet the fullest expec- 
tations of these young men. 

The problem which confronted us at 
the Polytechnic Institute in the beginning 
of this new venture, and one which may 
perplex others who are contemplating the 
organization of this form of education, or 
its counterpart in nonresident instruction, 
was how to provide this highly qualified 
instructing personnel. In those early days 
we were feeling our way along through the 
shoals of both economic and educational 
hazards. The ‘‘pay as you go” policy 
which we adopted from the start certainly 
did not make easy the problems of pro- 
viding graduate instructors. We solved 
this problem temporarily by affiliating 
with us some of the foremost scientists, 
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engineers, and industrial research special- 
ists here in the metropolitan New York 
area. 

We induced a few of these specialists 
who were especially well qualified through 
the breadth of their educational back- 
ground and of their experience, through 
their love of their work, and through 
their demonstrated ability to impart their 
knowledge to others, to join, as part-time 
members, our graduate staff. They or- 
ganized and offered instruction in certain 
prescribed basic courses in which they 
were pre-eminently qualified to bring to 
the class a wealth of experience in indus- 
trial applications, a broad vision of the 
frontier problems of present day science, 
and a richness of enthusiasm for their sub- 
jects. By this means we were enabled to 
establish and maintain high standards in 
regard to the qualifications of our teach- 
ing personnel. 

The department was also privileged to. 
have associated with it, during the forma- 
tive period of this venture, the part-time 
services for two years of Vladimir Kara- 
petoff, the revered dean of America’s elec- 
trical engineering teachers, and the full- 
time services for one year of Bernard 
Hague of the University of Glasgow, the 
pre-eminent authority on electrical meas- 
urements, as a visiting professor. 


The Curriculum—at the 
Master’s Level 


The development of a curriculum of 
courses leading to the master’s degree and 
to the doctor’s degree is a subject charged 
and surcharged with controversy. The 
adherents of the ‘‘free choice” of sub- 
jects at the graduate level would prob- 
ably not condone the curriculum that con- 
tains a large percentage of required sub- 


Figure 2. The organization, 
chart of the graduate and: 
research division within the 
electrical engineering depart- 
ment, Polytechnic Institute of- 
Brooklyn, 
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jects. After lengthy consideration of this 
important subject, and based upon several 
years of experience, we are the more con- 
vinced that, in the curriculum leading to 
the master’s degree, certain subjects are 
so basically important that the omission of 
any one would seriously weaken the foun- 
dation upon which the superstructure of 
the student’s subsequent educational en- 
deavors is based. 

The subjects which we require of all 
electrical engineering students are: 


Vector analysis. 

Introduction to the theory of functions, 
Analysis of transient phenomena. 
Electromagnetic theory. 

Electrical engineering seminar. 

Thesis 


CE ee tS i 


These courses make a total of twenty 
semester hours of the minimum of thirty 
which are required for the degree. The 
elective subjects, totaling ten or more 
semester hours, are chosen by the student 
in conference with the department ad- 
viser, and these subjects are generally 
more or less closely allied to the field in 
which the student is employed during his 
day hours. 

These lines of specialized study have 
been formulated into three general ‘“‘ma- 
jor’’ classifications in each of which the 
following subjects are included: 


Power Engineering. Electric-power generation, 
transmission and distribution, system calculations, 
electrical protection, system stability, design of 
machines, transient behavior of machines, and a 
selection from several subjects in mechanical 
engineering. 


Communication Engineering. Electronic tubes, 
their theory and their circuits, network and filter 
theory, advanced network theory, fundamentals of 
electronics, ultrahigh-frequency theory, conformal 
mapping, theory of electrical measurements, funda- 
mentals of mechanics, and a selection from several 
basic subjects of physics, including acoustics, in- 
troduction to theoretical physics, and fundamentals 
of radiation. 


Electrophystcs. Conformal mapping, theory of 
electrical measurements, fundamentals of elec- 
tronics, fundamentals of mechanics, and a selection 
from several basic subjects of physics, including 
fundamentals of radiation, physical measurements, 
conduction of electricity through gases, statistical 
mechanics, quantum mechanics, and physical prop- 
erties of metals. : 


Reference to Table I will provide a per- 
spective of our present program of even- 
ing graduate courses leading to the mas- 
ter’s and the doctor’s degrees in electrical 
engineering. Here are shown the basic, 
or required, courses, the major course 
groups, and the minor course groups. 

An analysis of our records shows that 
students who have been granted the mas- 
ter’s degrees have been in attendance, on 
the average, about three and three-fourth 
years. The first year is devoted largely to 
the subjects of mathematics, while in the 
second year the required subjects of cir- 
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cuit analysis and electromagnetic theory 
are taken; during the third year the stu- 
dent generally completes the elective sub- 
jects and starts thesis work, and in the 
fourth year his time is wholly devoted to 
the thesis investigation. Occasionally 
students with less call on their marginal 
time by outside activities, or home ties, 
take an extra course or two in their first 
two years—thereby sometimes complet- 
ing their thesis work and all other require- 
ments for the degree at the end of the third 
year. Attendance without credit is re- 
quired at the electrical engineering semi- 
nar during each year of enrollment in 
electrical courses. The speakers at these 
seminar sessions, who are invited to ad- 
dress the students and staff members and 
lead the discussion, are outstanding men 
of science and engineering here in the New 
York area. 


The Thesis 


Of the many aims and objectives in 
graduate study, the outstanding one is, in 
a few words, the development in the stu- 
dent of his capabilities to carry on a co- 
ordinated program of original thinking 
and independent investigation. We be- 
lieve that the thesis is an essential means 
of appraising the student’s ability to con- 
duct an advanced and original investiga- 
tion of an appropriate engineering or 
scientific subject, of showing his mastery 
of the subject matter of the courses he has 
taken, of demonstrating the development 
of his processes of clear analytical think- 
ing, and of proving his facility in express- 
ing his thoughts and his developments of 
theoretical conceptions, properly and ade- 
quately, in technical language. 

The competence of these evening gradu- 
ate students to undertake and vigorously 
attack their thesis assignments will be a 
revelation to those who have had no pre- 
vious experience with this type of educa- 
tion. Let it be remembered that these 
students have already taken and com- 
pleted their formal courses in mathe- 
matics, and that they have applied most 
of it many times subsequently in the 
study of their basic electrical subjects. 
After they have completed all of these re- 
quired courses and most of their special- 
ized subjects, they then have the psy- 
chological advantage of undertaking the 
thesis investigation with an assurance of 
mind and the educational advantage of 
an advanced viewpoint. 

With this training as an educational 
background, naturally these thesis en- 
rollees may be expected to achieve su- 
perior results, provided they are inducted 
into this new undertaking with a personal 
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understanding of their possible pitfalls an 
of their inhibitions to use all they have 
learned to the best ends. The assignment 
and guidance of thesis work requires a 
particularly careful vision as to the prob- 
able length and character of the problems, 
the facilities for laboratory measurements, 
and the general nature of the theoretical 
aspects of the problems. It is so easy to 
extend beyond the bounds of a reasonable 
thesis, unless proper care is exercised. 

Not infrequently students are enabled 
to carry on their investigational work 
under the co-operative auspices of their 
supervisors on their jobs, in which cases a 
close collaboration is maintained between 
an assigned member of the graduate di- 
vision of the department and the direct 
supervisor in the company with which the 
graduate student is employed. This co- 
operative plan for the thesis investiga- 
tion is especially helpful in certain proj- 
ects that involve a wealth of specialized 
apparatus with which the company may 
be well equipped. 

We have been operating under another 
co-operative plan for the past three years 
by which employees of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company 
may receive graduate course credits, to a 
maximum of fourteen, towards the mas- 
ter’s degree at the Polytechnic Institute 
for courses which they have passed with 
honor grades in the company’s graduate 
program. Reciprocally, our students may 
elect to take certain courses, for credit, 
offered by company specialists on the 
Westinghouse plan. These courses for 
interchange credit are restricted to the ap- 
plied types, in particular. New York 
University and Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology also share in this Westinghouse 
plan in the New York area. 


The Doctorate Program 


Having organized and administered for 
several years the curriculum leading to 
the master’s degree, an insistent demand 
kept growing for the extension of our 
graduate program into the doctorate level. 
Several of those, who had made meritori- 
ous achievements in their work leading to 
the acquirement of the master’s degree, 
were engaged in the research activities of 
various neighboring industries. Most of 
them had already published papers setting 
forth the results of these various research 
investigations, but they wished additional 
knowledge in the collateral fields of elec- 
trochemistry, electrophysics, and mathe- 
matics, and in the frontier science of elec- 
trical engineering. For their immediate 
benefit, a number of these young men con- 
tinued their studies in the various ad- 
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vanced courses which were being offered 
in mathematics, physics, and electrical 
engineering, although they expressed their 
hope that eventually the electrical engi- 
neering department would offer a program 
of study leading to the doctor’s degree. 
This step was formally taken in 1936. 


In organizing instruction at this level, 
‘we departed basically from our objectives 
and philosophies underlying the master’s 
program. Here, we held that ‘‘freedom”’ 
‘should be allowed the students in choosing 
broadly from those courses which would 
focus their attentions most specifically 
upon the lines of study in which their 
life’s work seemed directed. To assure 
definiteness of purpose, it seemed desir- 
able that these subjects be classified 
within a major field and within one, or 
possibly two, minor fields of concentra- 
tion, and at least one of the minors be 
chosen outside of the offerings within the 
major field. Students who enroll for doc- 
torate study are referred to individual 
guidance committees whose purposes it is 
to direct their selection of courses of study 
and collateral reading, and to advise them 
in the preparation for qualifying examina- 
tions in the subjects of their major and 
minor fields, in gaining an adequate under- 
standing of two foreign languages, and in 
undertaking the investigational program 
that constitutes the dissertation. 

Thus far we have graduated three stu- 
dents with the doctor of electrical engi- 
neering degree, but an increasing number 
are aligning themselves for qualification in 
the near future. The prospects look fav- 
orable for the granting of three, or pos- 
sibly four, doctor’s degrees at the end of the 
current academic year. Actually, about 
twenty evening students are at various 
stages of doctoral preparation above the 
master’s level at present. The number of 
course credits above the master’s degree 
leading to the doctorate is a minimum of 
twenty-four and the time required for the 
dissertation is the equivalent of at least 
sixteen additional credits. The selection 
of students for this level of educational 
attainment is rigorously based upon the 
evidence of ability which they have dis- 
played in prior years in achieving honor 
grades for courses at the master’s level, 
and in conducting meritorious research 
work. Students are not allowed to enroll 
in the doctorate program unless they have 
conducted thesis investigations for the 
master’s degree. 

It is too early in the progress of our 
venture in this division of graduate serv- 
ice to draw conclusions. 
experiences in the instruction of those who 
have already obtained the doctor’s degree 
and of the twenty now enrolled in this ad- 
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Yet from our. 


vanced program, we believe that we are 
headed in the right direction. If such is 
possible, our applied philosophy is one 
of overemphasis on thoroughness, high 
quality, depth of specialized study, and 
unquestioned ability to carry on inde- 
pendent studies and investigations. 

This process of education, through 
evening study, imposes an unrélenting and 
self-administering firmness in maintaining 
the quality of its attainments by dis- 
couraging those who cannot stand its 
rigors. Those possesssing lesser quali- 
fications, who, in consequence, must de- 
vote abnormal time to the preparation of 
their assignments, or who just cannot 
orient themselves to originality of thought 
are self-prompted to withdraw volun- 
tarily. At this level of education, the 
students are not given the benefit of 
doubt in the event of their work falling 
slightly below honor grade. We believe 
that at the doctorate level the time for the 
“mollycoddling”’ of students has definitely 
passed. They are expected to perform at 
high levels of excellence in all of their 
work and at all times. 


Decentralized, or Nonresident, 
Instruction 


The basic elements in. the organization 
of nonresident graduate evening courses 
which must be given careful consideration 
by those who contemplate embarking 
upon this type of educational enterprise 
are 


1. Thechoice of subject to be offered. 


2. The selection of a well qualified in- 
structor,. 


3. The development of the content of the 
course. 


4, The establishment of prerequisite 
courses, especially in mathematics. 


5. The procurement of suitable housing 
facilities. 


6. The qualifying of applicants. 


7. The provision for critical supervision. 


The ultimate objectives of this decen- 
tralized instruction determine to a large 
degree the specific emphasis of those 
policies which influence the decisions on 
some of the above elements. For example, 
is it contemplated that the courses are to 
constitute a miscellany of specialized sub- 
jects in electrical engineering to provide 
advanced instruction for employees in in- 
dustry who seek immediate answers to 
their urgent problems of design and manu- 
facture? If so, are the courses to be 
organized at a truly graduate level, with 
prerequisite courses made available, and 
with admission allowed only to qualified 
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applicants? In this case, graduate credit 
for the courses could be allowed by the col- 
lege, although this is an emolument of 
doubtful value unless a full program of 
nonresident courses is planned whereby 
the applicants may be encouraged to con- 
tinue for the master’s degree. 


On the other hand, perhaps the con- 
templated courses are to form a co-ordi- 
nated program of basic and applied sub- 
jects in science and engineering which will 
provide.the equivalent of the day instruc- 
tion leading to the master’s degree that 
may already be in operation at the college. 
The latter plan, of course, encompasses an 
elaborate duplication of facilities at the 
urban center which now constitutes a part 
of the campus organization. In effect, 
this plan anticipates the establishment of 
another division of the department of 
electrical engineering, which is specifically 
organized to offer graduate evening in- 
struction within the confines of the neigh- 
boring urban area. A plan of this mag- 
nitude is, of course, a major undertaking 
and one which should be subjected to most 
careful economic analysis and critical 
study. 

The former plan of offering a few spe- 
cialized engineering courses at graduate 
level, either with or without college credit, 
may be readily initiated, and the present 
time seems to be particularly favorable 
for starting them. Such courses could be 
organized to meet the current demands of 
industry for intensified technical speciali- 
zation by providing instruction for those 
employees who find themselves inade- 
quately prepared to cope effectively with 
the exacting problems of this critical 
period. This plan, if effectuated now, 
would possess the dual advantages of 
meeting the present training needs of a 
war-time industry in its present emer- 
gency and of being organized at a most 
favorable time to encourage its financial 
support. With the present dearth of per- 
sonnel possessing specialized training 
which now exists in many quarters, fi- 
nancial aid could probably be obtained 
from the government, but if not, where the 
need really justifies it, neighboring indus- 
tries could, most likely, be induced to 
sponsor the courses and to subsidize small 
deficits of operation. 

The Polytechnic Institute has offered 
some instruction, by request, on a non- 
resident basis, wherein a considerable 
number of employees at a distant plant 
wished a specific course. In these cases it 
was possible for a member of our normal 
staff to conduct the course. Graduate 
credit was allowed only to those who ful- 
filled our normal qualifying requirements. 
We are now finding a most urgent de- 
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Resistance- Welding Transients 
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Synopsis: This paper discusses quantita- 
tively the effect of indiscriminate (random 
phase-angle) switching in the primary of a 
resistance-welding transformer supplying a 
resistance welder. The current and power 
transients occurring because of ‘‘off-angle’”’ 
switching are investigated through oscillo- 
graphic records of transients in loads built 
up to simulate actual welder-head loads as 
nearly as possible. 

In the switching of loads of either high 
or low power factor and those with or with- 
out iron at high-flux densities, the power 
transients were found to be damped to un- 
important values within the time of a very 
few cycles after the instant of switching. In 
spot and projection welding, the first few 
cycles may be extremely important, how- 
ever, determining the quality of weld even 
though the total time of the weld period is 
much greater. This investigation is limited 
to 60-cycle frequency and to welding periods 
of two cycles or more. 


The General Problem 


HEN a circuit containing resistance 
and reactance is energized from a 
source of alternating current, its initial 
current is likely to be greater than it will 
be after a few cycles have elapsed.” 
The current is also likely to be affected 
by the momentary unusual resistance 
voltage drop in the primary winding of 
the supply transformer. Inasmuch as 
this paper applies only to heat transients 
in the weld itself, the surge of current in 
the supply transformer primary will be 
considered only as it affects the heat pro- 
duced in the weld because of its effect on 
the secondary voltage. The transformer 
used had an impedance of about 10 per 
cent. 
Because of the great diversity of types 


mand from neighboring industries for in- 
struction in the theory of ultrashort waves, 
their production, transmission, and re- 
ception. This course was included in our 
current curriculum for the second semes- 
ter, and we are advised to expect a large 
enrollment. In fact, we have been re- 
quested to consider the organization of 
certain classes in the subject at remotely 
located plants where a sufficient number 
might warrant nonresident instruction. 
The call of the junior engineers of in- 
dustry for more and more of this type of 
graduate evening instruction offers a re- 
sounding challenge to the technical 
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of resistance-welding loads in which both 
ferrous andrnonferrous metals are placed 
in the welding throat, generalization is 
somewhat difficult, and only a limited 
number of specific cases can be considered 
in detail in a paper of this kind. All re- 
sistance welders have a common charac- 
teristic, however, in that their welding 
heads carry heavy currents, and the leads 
to the transformer secondary coil enclose 
an area which accommodates a flux 
which produces an inductive reactance of 
some importance. Whether the metal 
introduced into the throat be ferrous or 
nonferrous, the welder head and its trans- 
former leads can be considered theoreti- 
cally and practically for transient analysis 
the same as any other circuit consisting 
of resistance and inductive reactance in 
series. This investigation was carried 
out using three types of artificial circuits 
built up to simulate representative weld- 
ing loads. 

Circuit 1 was of unusually high power 
factor of 0.85. Circuit 2 was of medium 
power factor of 0.5. Circuit 3 was of 
more common power factor of 0.22. The 
power factor of a welding circuit is, of 
course, fixed by the ratio of resistance to 
the reactance caused by the magnetic 
flux enclosed by the throat. From this 
fact it is apparent that a large throat or 
ferrous metal in the throat will be con- 
ducive to low power factor. With the 


Paper 42-25, recommended by the AIEE committee 
on electric welding, for presentation at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 
26-30, 1942. Manuscript submitted May 8, 1941; 
made available for printing November 25, 1941. 


E. E. Kimserty is professor of electrical engineer- 
ing, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


schools, in or near the urban centers, to 
organize their facilities for taking an ac- 
tive part in this growing enterprise. Al- 
ready a number of colleges of engineering 
throughout the United States has re- 
sponded to the opportunities offered in 
this attractive field, and others are now 
formulating their plans to inaugurate pro- 
grams of advanced courses in the near 
future. These colleges will soon find, too, 
that the fruits of their new adventures 
bear to them deep satisfaction and stimu- 
lating pride in the achievement of their 
discovery of a new and broader field of 
service. 
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shortest possible throat depth in a prac-”” 
tical design it is difficult to obtain a powet 
factor when spot welding of more than 
about 0.6 with a frequency of 60 cycles. 

No attempt was made to control the 
residual flux of either the transformer or 
of the load, because it was considered 
reasonable to assume that the stock to be 
welded has no remanent magnetism and 
that the transformer residual flux will-, 
produce in these tests the same secondary- 
circuit effects as in an ordinary welder 
transformer. The welding current used 
was about two times the permissible con- 
tinuous current in the transformer. 


Method of Testing 


To examine the power transient charac- 
teristics of the three representative cir- 
cuits, they were switched on at a great 
variety of instants on the applied volt- 
age cycle, and many visual observations 
were made. Only those found to indicate. 
special conditions, such as maximum addi- 
tive or subtractive power transients were 
repeated, photographed, and reproduced 
in this paper. The curve sheets, there- 
fore, show extreme results of “‘off-angle” 
switching for the various circuit condi- 
tions. The time constant of flux decay 
as expressed by the ratio of inductance 
to resistance, L/R, is affected not only by 
the resistance of the welder and trans- 
former secondary coil and the flux en- 
closed by the throat but also by the en- 
trapped flux in the transformer core itself. 
Because of this fact, the rate of decay of 
transient current is influenced by the 
size of transformer used relative to the 
welder requirements; the rate of decay 
being less as the transformer size is in- 
creased. 

The energy delivered to the weld for 
any period was found by planimeter in- 
tegration of the power curves on the os- 
cillogram. The power oscillograms were 
taken by a power galvanometer with the 
current coil in series with the welding 
circuit and the potential coil connected 
across the secondary of the welding 
transformer. While the power transient 
had not entirely subsided in some cases 
by the time the end of the oscillogram 
was reached, the steady-state energy per 
cycle was available in every case from 
another oscillogram in the same series 
with the same load. 


Results and Conclusions 


ie 
1. Random switching may result in a good 
weld, a cold weld, or a hot weld when the 
welding period is less than about 20 cycles. 


2. Random switching may cause as much 
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Figure 1. Oscillograms and heat-input curves 


for circuit 1 


as 50 per cent variation in the heat produced 
in a weld having an ‘‘on”’ time as short as 
two cycles, because of unpredictable tran- 
sients. Such transients may also soften the 
electrodes and materially shorten their use- 
ful lives. 


3. Random switching will cause an error 
not in excess of five per cent in the heat pro- 
duced in a weld having an ‘‘on” time ex- 
ceeding 20 cycles at a line frequency of 60 
cycies. This statement is true only on con- 
dition that the welding circuit is opened 
between welds, or that the time interval 
between consecutive welds is sufficient to 
permit the complete dying out of entrapped 
flux in the throat. Any entrapped flux 
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Figure 2. Oscillograms and heat-input curves 
for circuit 2 


lingering from a previous weld period will 
tend to be accumulative in further saturat- 
ing the transformer core. 

In the case of projection welding even when 
the weld time does exceed 20 seconds, a 
transient of added energy in the first two or 
three cycles may be disastrous, because of 
the exploding away of the projections, and 
for that reason accurate switching control is 
imperative. 


4. When the welding period is less than 
about ten cycles the heat delivered to the 
weld may be appreciably increased or de- 
creased at will within small limits, depending 
upon the number of cycles of the period by 
controlling the instant of closing the pri- 
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Figure 3. Oscillograms and heat-input curves 
for circuit 3 


mary circuit of the transformer. This pro- 
cedure is permissible, of course, only if the 
voltage disturbance caused by the trans- 
former primary-current inrush is not exces- 
sive when the switching point on the voltage 
wave departs from that at which the mini- 
mum transient occurs. Such practice may, 
however, result in the softening and extru- 
sion of the electrodes. 
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Shielding of Substations 


C. F. WAGNER 


FELLOW AIEE 


S compared to transmission lines, it is 
more important that overhead 
ground wires or vertical masts over sub- 
stations be correctly located so as to pro- 
vide shielding of the structure against 
direct strokes of lightning. In a pre- 
viously published paper! the authors dis- 
cussed the shielding characteristics re- 
quired for transmission lines. The pres- 
ent paper extends these investigations to 
the shielding of substations. 

The previous paper indicated that the 
essential characteristics of natural light- 
ning, that must be correctly simulated so 
that laboratory sparks and scale models 
can be used to study shielding effects, are 
the relative development of the initial 
streamers of the discharge. Schonland? 
and his associates found that lightning 
strokes to ground or to relatively low ob- 
jects, such as transmission line towers, are 
initiated by a streamer propagating from 
the cloud practically the total distance 
to ground. Only very short, if any, up- 
ward streamers from the ground end are 
found to be present. The path taken by 
a stroke and its resulting terminating 
point on the earthed end is determined by 
the initial downward streamer, called by 
Schonland, the pilot streamer. The di- 
rection of propagation of the pilot 
streamer depends, at any point along its 
path, upon the electric field produced by 
the charges in the cloud, at the ground, 
and in the streamer itself, and upon lo- 
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Figure 1. Symbols utilized with stroke-distri- 
bution curves for overhead ground wires 
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calized conditions of ionization at the tip 
of the streamer. These localized effects 
tend to make the path erratic so that, as 
shown by laboratory tests, for the same 
configuration of cloud and ground, no two 
strokes will follow the same path. 

It was found that, although natural 
lightning is predominantly negative in 
polarity, the relative streamer develop- 
ment is best represented in the laboratory 
by positive polarity sparks, that is, 
strokes from a positive cloud. For nega- 
tive laboratory sparks, upward streamers 
are more likely to originate from the most 
exposed object and span the. greater por- 
tion of the gap spacing, thus giving rise to 
more optimistic shielding results with 
models than would be expected for actual 
strokes in nature. 


Description of Model Tests 


As in the previous work, this investiga- 
tion employed 1!/,x40-microsecond im- 
pulses of positive polarity at the minimum 
voltage required for breakdown of the 
gap. A vertical pointed rod was used as 
the cloud source of the stroke and a 
smooth metal plane for the ground plane. 
For the determination of the shielding 
properties of overhead ground wires pro- 
tecting horizontal line conductors, the 
arrangement shown in Figure la was used, 
in which the symbols are clearly defined. 
Owing to the localized variations at the 
tip of the pilot streamer, all strokes from a 
given position of the cloud electrode do 
not follow the same path and terminate 
at the same point at the ground. Thus, 
the strokes divide between the three pos- 
sible terminating points: the ground wire, 
the conductor, and the ground plane. It 
is found that the probability of the pro- 
tected object being struck although de- 
creasing as more favorable protection is 
afforded does not necessarily become zero. 

Because the shielding characteristics 
are the same at any point along the line, 
they can be determined from atwo-dimen- 
Paper 42-14, recommended by the AIEE com- 
mittees on power transmission and distribution and 
protective devices, for presentation at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 
26-30, 1942. Manuscript submitted October 30, 


1941; made available for printing November 21, 
1941. 
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sional plot such as shown in Figure 1b.: 
This curve was determined by increasing’ 
A from zero and counting the proportional 
distribution between the three possible 
terminating points until A reaches such 
value that all strokes strike the ground, 
The ratio of area C to the sum of areas C 
and G represents the proportion of the 
total strokes to the system that strikes. 


the conductor. + 


The shielding characteristics of a mast 
involve a three-dimensional problem, as 
shown in Figure 2a, which defines the 
symbols used. The origin of the stroke is 
located by the dimensions A and 0, and 
the distribution curves now become the 
three-dimensional surfaces of Figure 2b. 
The volume C, that resembles a rounded 
cone, represents the total strokes to the 
protected mast and the volume G, that 
resembles an inverted basin with the 
volume C removed, represents the total 
strokes to the shielding mast. The ratio 
of volume C to the sum of the two vol- 
umes is the proportion of the total strokes 
to the system that strikes the protected 
object. For a given position of the cloud 
electrode, 50 strokes were found sufficient 
to determine the percentage distribution 
of strokes between the three possible ter- 
minating points. 

Since the effect of varying model size 
had been found! negligible for positive 
polarity, a fixed ground wire or shielding 
mast height, #, of 10 inches was used for 
all the tests. To determine the effect of 
mast diameter, tests were made with rods 
having rounded tips varying in diameter 
from 1/,5 inch to 1/4 inch. Substantially, 
the same results were obtained, regard- 
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Figure 2. Symbols used with stroke-distri- 


bution curves for vertical masts 
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Figure 3. Exposure of an object protected by 
a single mast 


OI 


less of the size or combination of rods, as 
long as positive polarity was used, and 
the rod sizes were held within this range. 
From this it can be concluded that the 
data obtained with one rod size are ap- 
plicable to practical construction. For 
subsequent tests !/s-inch rods were used. 
Previous tests! showed that the same con- 
clusions apply to horizontal ground wires 
and conductors. 

To determine the total effect of cloud 
height, the relative frequency with which 
strokes originate from a given height 
should be known. Sufficient data of this 
type are not available and considerable 
variance undoubtedly exists in different 
tegions. It is known that the base of 
thunderclouds! varies in height from a 
minimum of about 500 feet above ground 
to as high as 20,000 or 30,000 feet. A 
common minimum for relatively flat ter- 
tain is about 1,000 feet. Since more pessi- 
mistic results are obtained with lower 
cloud heights and ratios of H/h, minimum 
values should be used. A ratio of H/h of 
5 was taken for this study, which for a 
200-foot mast results in a 1,000-foot cloud 
height and for a 100-foot mast in a 500- 
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Figure 4. Exposure of a ring of objects pro- 
tected by a single mast 
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foot height. The use of this ratio should 
give conservative results. 


Shielding of One Mast by Another 


In Figure 3 are plotted the results of the 
tests made with the configuration of masts 
shown in the insert. The strokes that 
contact the protected mast, expressed as 
a percentage of the strokes to the system 
of masts, are plotted as a function of the 
ratio of d/h and x/h. 

The actual configuration of the equip- 
ment to be protected, such as a substation 
bus structure, may vary widely and it 
would be very difficult to make a study 
of all configurations. However, it will be 
shown that a few fundamental configura- 
tions, stich as the one discussed, are suffi- 
cient for practical purposes. The per- 
formance of one mast protecting another 
is applicable to the case for which a single 
mast protects a structure having a single 
prominent projection. 


Shielding of a Ring of 
Masts by One Mast 


If a number of points on a structure 
have equal exposure with respect to a 
single shielding mast, the probability of 
at least one being struck is increased. 


Y, 


This can be seen with reference to Figure 
2b. If there were another mast of the 
same height, d, and distance, x, from the 
shielding mast but at an angle 6 equal to 
180 degrees, there would be then another 
volume C, and the number of strokes to 
the two protected masts would be twice 
that to one. As the number of masts in- 
creases, forming a circular ring around the 
shielding mast, the exposure increases 
until the limit of an infinite number of 
such masts or a solid ring is reached. 
The distribution curves for such a case 
are independent of 6. A conservative es- 
timate of the shielding performance of 
such ring can be obtained by assuming 
that these distribution curves are the 
same as that of a single protected mast 
for 6 equal to zero. 

Thtis, the volume C is a single volume 
of revolution about the shielding mast 
whose cross section is the heavy curve of 
Figure 2b. This is somewhat conserva- 
tive, because, as the number of masts in 
the ring is increased, they eventually be- 
come so close that more than one mast 
becomes involved in the distribution 
curve and less than the number indicated 
by the curve for one mast for @ equal to 
zero will strike any one of the masts. 

It was in this manner that the data for 
the curves of Figure 4 were obtained. 
These data are directly applicable to a 
structure having all points of equal height 
and equal distance from the shielding 
mast. Almost all practical cases of 
shielding by means of a single mast will 
lie between this condition and that of one 
protected point. 
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These objects are in regions of isoceraunic levels varying from 25 to 45 storm days per year, 
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Shielding of Two Horizontal 
Conductors by a Single 
Overhead Ground Wire 


The shielding characteristics of two 
horizontal conductors protected by a 
single overhead horizontal conductor are 
given in Figure 5. These curves can be 
applied to such cases as an overhead wire 
shielding a substation or shielding the in- 
coming lines to a substation. 


Shielding of Objects Between Two 
Masts or Ground Wires 


Data similar to that given above are 
presented in Figures 6 and 7 for a pro- 
tected mast located midway between two 
shielding masts and for a single horizontal 
conductor located midway between two 
parallel overhead ground wires. The in- 
crease in shielding, which is obtained 
when several masts or ground wires are 
used and placed such that they more or 
less surround the protected equipment, is 
not generally realized. The area pro- 
tected by two masts or two ground wires 
is considerably greater than twice the 
area protected by one. 


Total Number of Strokes to 
Substations 


The degree of shielding necessary for 
adequate protection can only be deter- 
mined after it is known how frequently 
the system is struck. Data available to 
the authors on the number of times per 
year objects of varying heights are struck 
in regions of isoceraunic levels, varying 
from 25 to 45 storm days per year, are 
listed in Table I. All but the data on 
the Empire State Building’ were ob- 


Figure 6. Exposure of a single mast midway 
between two shielding masts 


Figure 7, Exposure of a single conductor 
midway between two ground wires 
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tained from lightning investigations be- 
ing conducted by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company.‘ 

The curve of Figure 8 was obtained by 
grouping the data of Table I into mean 
values of height and averaging the strokes 
per year for each group. The range of 
this curve as applied to substations, 
would fall below 200 feet. A mast of 
such height can be expected to be struck 
about once every one and one-half years, 
and a 100-foot mast about once every 
three years. Laboratory tests indicate 
that for strokes that do not have appre- 
ciable upward leaders, the strokes at- 
tracted to a mast increase linearly with 
the height of the mast. ‘This relation is 
indicated by the general shape of the 
lower part of Figure 8. The upward 
trend of the curve for high objects is prob- 
ably due to the upward streamers that 
occur in nature from objects of such 
height. 

A further estimate of the number of 
strokes to a substation can be obtained 
from the data of Waldorf® and others! on 
the frequency of strokes to transmission 
lines. The average figure for lines of 
from 60 to 100 feet in height is one per 
mile of line per year. The previous 
model tests! show that, in this height 
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Figure 8. Number of times per year objects of 
various heights are struck by lightning 
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Figure 9. Shielding characteristics of a single 
mast or ground wire for 0.1 per cent exposure 
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range, strokes will be drawn to the line,” 
from an effective lateral distance on each 
side of the line of about 3.5 times the 
height. Assuming an average height of 
80 feet for the foregoing transmission 
lines, one stroke per line per year is thus 
equivalent to 5,280/(2X3.5X80) or 9.5 
strokes per year per square mile of sky 
area. If W and L designate the width 
and length, respectively, in feet of the” 
substation then the total strokes to the 
substation should be approximately, in 
the height range from 60 to 100 feet, 


(W+700)(Z+-700) 
(5,280)? 


The strokes to a substation for which 
W=L=100 feet, are 


(800) (800) 
(5,280) 


9.5 


9.5=0.22 per year 


or once every four and one-half years. 
This compares favorably with the data of 
Figure 8. 
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Figure 10. Height of shielding object above 

protected object, y, plotted as a function of 

the horizontal separation, x, and the height of 

the protected object, d, for 0.1 per cent 
exposure 
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Figure 11. Areas protected by multiple masts 
for point exposures of 0.1 per cent 


When considering a single substation 
and a figure of one stroke to the structure 
every two to four years, then, if an expo- 
sure of 10 per cent is assumed, the live 
parts will be subjected to one stroke every 
20 to 40 years. One per cent exposure 
results in one stroke every 200 to 400 
years, and 0.1 per cent exposure in one 
stroke every 2,000 to 4,000 years. How- 
ever, many systems have a large number 
of substations, which increases the over- 
all exposure. 

Balanced against the desirability of per- 
fect shielding must be considered the in- 
crease in cost incident to taller shielding 
structures. Certainly not over one per 
cent exposure should be permitted, and, 
when a comparison between the height of 
shielding structure required to obtain 0.1 
per cent exposure over that for one per 
cent exposure, as obtained from Figures 3 
to 7, is made, it will be seen that, in gen- 
eral, the added height can be obtained 
with little increase in cost. For this rea- 
son, the authors have chosen an exposure 
figure of 0.1 per cent in discussing the 
shielding of structures. 


Working Curves 
Figure 9 shows the relative configura- 


tions for a single mast or ground wire re- 
quired to reduce the exposure to 0.1 per 
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cent and Figures 10a and 10b show the 
same data in more usable form in which 
distances are plotted in feet directly, thus 
eliminating the necessity of using the 
ratios d/h and x/h. In these figures is in- 
troduced the distance y which represents 
the vertical distance between the pro- 
tected object and the top of the shielding 
object. Similar data for two masts and 
two ground wires are presented in Figure 
10c from data given in Figures 6 and 7. 


Protection of Substations 


To this point, consideration has been 
given to the protection afforded by one or 
two infinitely long wires, such as the over- 
head ground wires on transmission lines, 
to the protection afforded by one mast, 
and to the protection afforded to objects 
located at the mid-point of a line connect- 
ing two masts. Substation configurations 
are so diversified in construction that it 
becomes impossible to test each type in- 
dividually. The best alternative is to 
convert the information already obtained 
to a form that can be utilized to best ad- 
vantage. 

A single mast protecting a substation 
offers no particular difficulty, the curves 
of Figure 10a being used directly. If the 
structure has a single prominent projec- 
tion or several projections in a limited 
region, to be protected, such as a set of 
disconnects, the dotted curves should be 
used. On the other hand if live parts are 
more generally distributed at a given 
height, then the full-line curves should be 
used and applied to the most remote ob- 
ject. 

For horizontal wires the data of Figure 
10b apply to long spans, such as trans- 
mission lines. Substations involve much 
shorter lengths, some being so short that 
consideration must be given to the end 
effects. By comparing Figures 3 and 5 
and Figures 6 and 7, for which Figures 3 
and 6 approximate end conditions and 
Figures 5 and 7 apply to straight-away 
conditions, it may be seen that the per 
cent exposure for a given configuration 
is always slightly less for the end than 
for the straight-away Thus, the work- 
ing curves, Figures 10b and 10c, can be 
applied directly to ground wires, even if 
they are short and the per cent exposure 
figures apply to the total strokes to the 
substation structure. 

If two masts are used to protect an 
area, the data presented give shielding in- 
formation only for the point b, midway 
between the two masts, and for points on 
the semicircles drawn about the masts as 
centers as shown in Figure lla. For 
given values of d and y, a value of s from 
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| Figure 12. Effect of 
hillsides 


Xeff 


Figure 10c and x from Figure 10a can be 
determined, which will give an exposure 
of 0.1 per cent. The locus shown in 
Figure lla, drawn by the semicircles 
around the masts as centers and connect- 
ing the point b, represents an approximate 
limit of 0.1 per cent exposure. Any 
single point falling within the cross- 
hatched area should have better protec- 
tion than 0.1 percent. This arrangement 
is likely to leave some points of a rec- 
tangular substation protected by two 
masts with higher exposure than desir- 
able. If, however, the distance between 
the masts is decreased, the protected 
areas are, at least, as good as the com- 
bined areas obtained by superposing 
those of Figure lla. For example, if the 
distance between masts is halved, the re- 
sultant protected area is somewhat as 
shown in Figure 11b. 

On this basis, to form an approximate 
idea of the width of the overlap between 
masts, first obtain a value of y from 
Figure 10c corresponding to twice the 
actual distance between the masts. 
The width of overlap is then equal to x 
corresponding to this y as obtained from 
Figure 10a. This undoubtedly gives a 
conservative width of substation that 
can be protected. 

For three masts located at the points 
of an equilateral triangle or for four masts 
located at the points of a square, the 
protected areas are as shown in Figures 
llc and d. The height of the shielding 
mast should be so chosen that the b points 
provide 0.1 per cent exposure as obtained 
from Figure 10c for the mid-point be- 
tween two masts. The x radii are ob- 
tained from the data for a single mast. 


Effect of High Earth Resistivity 
and Terrain 


The data presented here apply to sta- 
tions located in regions of relatively flat 
terrain and low earth resistivity. As 
shown in the previous work,! high earth 
resistivity lowers the effective ground 
plane below the surface of the earth and 
results in poorer shielding for a given 
configuration. This effect is appreciable, 
however, only for very high values of re- 
sistivity, and, since most substations are 
provided with an extensive grounding 
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Field Tests on High-Capacity Air-Blast 
Station- Type Circuit Breakers 


H. E. STRANG 


MEMBER AIEE 


N January 1940 there was presented 

before the Institute a paper! describing 
a new high-capacity air-blast circuit 
breaker. Since then, breakers of higher 
interrupting rating have been built, 
following out the general principles of 
design and construction disclosed at that 
time. As part of an organized develop- 
ment program, such breakers have been 
subjected to extensive interrupting tests 
under factory laboratory conditions. How- 
ever, it is recognized that the final proof 
of the interrupting performance of high- 
capacity circuit breakers comes as a result 
of tests made on actual operating systems. 

The engineers of the Consolidated 
Edison Company offered to make such 
tests up to the full short-circuit capacity 
available on the bus of the Hell Gate 
Station in New York. 


First Series of Tests 


A breaker rated 15 kv, 1,200 amperes, 
1,500,000-kva, 8 cycles, mounted in a 
steel cell, was submitted for field inter- 
rupting tests in September 1940. Out 
of seven tests, up to 1,480,000 kva, the 
breaker failed to clear on two occasions, 
resulting in a fault to ground inside the 
steel cell, which was cleared by the back- 
up protection. On the first of these, 
there was no damage whatever to the 
test breaker, and after the parts were in- 
spected and the insulators cleaned, the 
tests were resumed. In the second case 
damage was limited to the upper barrier 


W. F. SKEATS 


MEMBER AIEE 


of the arc chute in the test breaker, and 
the glaze of some of the porcelain in- 
sulators. Adjacent equipment, such as 
the control equipment and current trans- 
formers located in the test cell, and the 
sand bags and tarpaulin outside and at 
the top of the test cell, was undamaged. 
Arc durations were unexpectedly long as 
compared with those found in factory 
tests. This caused gas to escape around 
the blade, and produced the faults to 
ground. When the breaker was returned 
to the test laboratory, it was found pos- 
sible to reproduce this condition, and it 
was then discovered that alterations in- 
advertently made just prior to the field 
tests had interfered with the full flow of 
air across the contacts and had, therefore, 
resulted in long arcing time. 

This specific difficulty was corrected, 
and, in addition, further development 
work, using the improved synthetic 
method of testing as the basis of study, 
produced other refinements in the design 
of the interrupting structure, vastly in- 
creasing its margin of safety. A breaker 
with these refinements performed per- 
fectly in a second series of field tests in 
May 1941. 


Paper 42-30, recommended by the AIEE com- 
mittees on power transmission and distribution and 
protective devices, for presentation at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 
26-30, 1942. Manuscript submitted November 5, 
1941; made available for printing December 8, 
1941. 

H. E. Stranc is engineer with Philadelphia Works, 
General Electric Company, and W. F. Sxzarts is 
technical assistant to the engineer, Philadelphia 
Works, General Electric Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Description of Breaker 


The breaker which successfully passed’. 
this second series is shown in Figure 1. 
As in the earlier breaker, the mechanism 
and air tank are mounted on top, the 
contacts and arc chute of the individual 
phases are mounted in separate steel com- 
partments immediately below, with pro- 
vision for conveying the exhaust gases up: 
past the mechanism to openings at the 
top. 

Without any sacrifice in operating per- 
formance or efficiency, this arrangement 
of major components provides adapt- 
ability to back or bottom connection 
equal to that of any oil circuit breaker. 

Figure 2 shows one of the are chutes 
with one side plate removed. The sta- 
tionary finger contacts are shown in the 
bottom of the left-hand chamber. The 
moving blade passes down through open- 
ings in the top walls of this chamber to 
make contact with the fingers and thus 
close the circuit. To interrupt the cir- 
cuit, the blade contact is withdrawn up- 
ward, and a blast of air is blown across 
the arc from the opening visible at the 
left. This forces the arc against the 
cross barriers on the right-hand side of 
the chamber where it is extinguished at 
current zero. 

The arcing chamber through which the 
blade passes is narrow, and beyond the 
leading tips of the cross barriers, the path 
expands rapidly, both horizontally and 
vertically so as to increase the cross- 
sectional area available for exhaust of the 
gases. Beyond the stacks of copper cool- 
ing plates all four passages lead into a 
common chamber whence the gases are 
carried off by the vertical exhaust tube. 

In the full open position the moving 
blade pulls clear out of the opening in the 
top of the chute. In order to prevent the 
escape of gas around the blade at some 
intermediate position during the jinter- 


system, this is probably not an important 
factor. The effective ground plane in 
regions of high soil resistivity can, be 
raised to the earth’s surface by laying 
counterpoise wires to distances from the 
shielding masts of two or three times their 
height. However, in most cases it is 
probably more economical to increase the 
height of the masts. 

Local terrain conditions are usually 
more important. The previous investi- 
gation! showed that, for transmission 
lines the nominal protective angle, which 
is defined as the angle between the verti- 
cal and a line joining the conductor and 
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ground wire, should be modified for lines 
constructed on hillsides. The true pro- 
tective angle for this case should be the 
angle between the perpendicular to the 
side slope and the line joining the con- 
ductor and ground wire. Similarly for 
the application of the data presented 
here to substations on hillsides the di- 
mensions h, the shielding mast height, 
and d, the height of the protected object, 
should be measured perpendicular to the 
earth’s surface. The distance x between 
the object and shielding mast should be 
measured along the earth’s surface. This 
is illustrated in Figure 12. 
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rupting operation, an air lock has been 
provided in the form of a chamber about 
the blade opening. This chamber is fed 
by fresh air bled from the blast stream 
back of the orifice. There is also a cor- 
rugated turbulent seal both between the 
chamber and the chute and between the 
chamber and the outside air. 

The operating mechanism is of the 
pneumatic type utilizing air for both the 
closing and the opening operations. It 
controls the blast valve in such a way as 
to insure that the air blast is available 
prior to contact separation. 


Figure 1. The air-blast breaker 


Figure 2. The arc chute with one side plate 
removed 
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Factory Tests— 
the Synthetic Circuit 


There has previously been described 
before the Institute? the so-called syn- 
thetic method of making short-circuit 
tests on interrupting devices. This meth- 
od consists essentially of passing heavy 
current at low voltage through inter- 
rupting contacts and causing high or 
normal recovery voltage to be applied 
across the contacts, at the instant of inter- 
ruption at current zero. The new and 
improved circuit, which differs somewhat 
from that previously described, is shown 
in Figure 3. In this case the high-voltage 
source is connected through to the circuit 
breaker under test and is subject to prac- 
tically full excitation at all times. This 
facilitates proper timing in that it causes 
the. recovery transient from the high- 
voltage circuit to appear automatically 
upon momentary extinction of the arc in 
both the test breaker and the auxiliary 
breaker rather than making the appear- 
ance of this transient dependent upon the 
breakdown of a gap. 


Referring to Figure 3, the heavy lines 
indicate the high current circuit. This 


Figure 3 (right). 
The synthetic testing 
circuit 


GENERATOR 


passes from two terminals of the genera- 
tor through 

1. A station breaker for finally de-ener- 
gizing the circuit. 

2. Reactors for controlling the current 
magnitude. 


8. The test breaker and an auxiliary 
breaker in series. 


One terminal of the test breaker is 
grounded. The auxiliary breaker must be 
arranged to interrupt at the same time as 
the test breaker. A second pole of the 
same breaker or another identical breaker 
is usually the most convenient thing touse. 

The high-potential circuit starts from 
the third terminal of the generator, passes 
through a reactor, a step-up transformer 
and aresistor toacapacitor. By manipu- 
lation of the resistance and reactance of 
this circuit, the magnitude and phase 
angle of the voltage at the capacitor is 
subject to close control. The usual phase- 
angle adjustment is such that the capaci- 
tor voltage leads the current through the 
test breaker by 90 degrees so as to give the 
same phase relationship between voltage 
and current as the conventional circuit. 
The high-voltage terminal of the capacitor 
is connected through a resistance and in- 


CONTROL 
REACTORS 


TRANSIENT 
RECOVERY 


230-7 


STEP-UP 


AUXILIARY PHASE 
STATION BREAKER CONTROL 
BREAKER — RESISTANCE 
TEST 
BREAKER 
Table 1. Summary of Test Results 
Arc Length 
Currents Trip to 
WN ae ee a ware eran Inches Inter- Short- 
of Initial Per ruption Circuit 
Test First Cycle in Arc Kva Cycles Break Cycles Duration 
41,000... .24,000 0.2....0.4 
lO tenes 1 42,000...-24,000 .... GOO OOO scram nia nels tweeters 5/4 mtr Oita 
26,000... .23,000 OPDm ren On 
38,000... .23,000 ON2iiaks 304 
Reo 28,000....22,000{ ... SSO! OOO Ty hs eters or vencian e/a alee Oise 
32,000... .23,000 0.2. 2.,.0.4 
89,000... .48,000 Orewa cOs9 
ee OSisyiale 1 o4.000,.. 47,000 BAO BO 1;200;000 cerry Oat oO Gitte. Ata eic.) Ord 
69,000. ...47,000 O02 0-5 
67,000... .46,000 Ore On. 
PO mes 60,000... 7.000 eater 1,180,000... jo.2. TRON Siac An/ 2. merely O)42) 
80,000... .47,000 OF4 O58 
72,000... .60,000 Ombre lO) 
Che shea 76,000...61,000 ao thay 1,560,000... {0.5....1.07....44/f .... 3.3f 
é 94,000... .62,000 Oa? 45, o cick es} 
85,000... .58,000 ON cred ee 
0... {111,000; 59,000 | Hoos 1,480,000... 40.3....0.8¢....4 Airc) 
74,000... .58,000 ORS a)e.2.60).8, 
7D Spa aaaves, x Ore ste B7,000i tee 20; 000 mnis.121 200/000... eo. 7 * 4 Banari ee Sadat 


*Cleared with contacts separated, but still overlapping. 
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{Breaker pretripped. 
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Figure 4. Recovery-voltage transients 


A—Synthetic circuit, breaker clearing 
B—Conventional circuit 
C—Synthetic circuit, breaker failing 


ductance to the ungrounded terminal of 
the test breaker. The magnitude of the 
resistance in this circuit was usually such 
as to give a current between 5 and 50 am- 
peres. The inductance was much smaller 
in ohmic value than the resistance and so 
had no appreciable effect on the current in 
this connection. Its purpose was to in- 
troduce a controlled amount of oscillation 
into the recovery transient at the test 
breaker. 

For a circuit-opening test, this circuit 

operates as follows: 
Both the test breaker and the auxiliary 
breaker are initially closed. The station 
breaker closes applying the short circuit. 
This allows current to flow in the high-cur- 
rent circuit and also energizes the high- 
voltage circuit, setting up voltage at the 
capacitor and current in the resistance- 
inductance circuit between the capacitor 
and the test-breaker terminal. This cur- 
rent leads that in the high-current circuit 
by about 90 degrees, and causes the cur- 
rent in the test breaker to lead that in the 
auxiliary breaker by an angle which, ex- 
pressed in terms of time, usually amounts to 
a few tenths of a microsecond. 

This condition continues until the cir- 
cuit breaker contacts are separated and 
the arc is interrupted. When this occurs 
the current in the resistance-inductance 
circuit has its previous path to ground 
interrupted and must complete the circuit 
via the capacitance of the connection be- 
tween the two breakers. Were there no 
inductance in this circuit the voltage 
across the test breaker would respond by 
rising along a logarithmic curve to the volt- 
age of the capacitor, without oscillation 


160 


150 


or overshoot. By inserting a small 
amount of inductance, however, a con- 
trolled amount of oscillation can be ob- 
tained, so that it is possible to obtain a 
range of recovery characteristics quiterep- 
resentative of a good number of those 
occurring in actual service. Curve A of 
Figure 4 shows a cathode-ray oscillogram 
of a voltage-recovery transient actually 
obtained in this manner for simulation of 
the duty represented by curve B, which 
was obtained on a conventional test cir- 
cuit. 

In common with other synthetic cir- 
cuits, the present one gives the breaker an 
opportunity to extinguish the arc at a 
given current zero or allow it to reignite, 
Whether extinction or reignition takes 
place is indicated on the cathode-ray os- 
cillogram. Extinction is indicated by the 
rapid establishment of voltage across the 
breaker contacts and the absence of break- 
downs on the voltage-recovery curve. 
Failure to extinguish is indicated by a de- 
lay in voltage establishment or break- 
downs on the voltage-recovery curve. 
Curve C of Figure 4 shows a cathode-ray 
oscillogram indicating failure to extin- 
guish for comparison with curve A show- 
ing prompt extinction. 


Severity of the Synthetic Circuit 


The goal of synthetic testing is to pro- 
duce conditions of are current and re- 
covery voltage for a circuit breaker which 
are of equal severity with those that may 
be encountered in service in an interrup- 
tion of short-circuit current. Shapes of 
the recovery-voltage characteristic occur- 
ring in service vary widely, but reason- 
able simulation of a service characteristic 
may be considered to be achieved in the 
synthetic test if the voltage rises to the 
same value in the same number of micro- 
seconds without necessarily duplicating 
all oscillations. 

The circuit has been criticized occasion- 
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Figure 5. Conven- 
tional and synthetic 
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tests on an air-blast 
circuit breaker 
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ally on the basis that the use of two inter- 


rupting units in series reduces the duty on , 


the test breaker. In modern a-c circuit 
breakers the current is allowed to flow 
substantially without hindrance until it 
reaches the normal cyclic current zero. 
The insertion of a second interrupting unit 
will increase the effective arc voltage, but 
this will cause only a slight modification 
of the current wave, and when the tests 
are properly evaluated, this modification 
tends, if anything, to result in a synthetic 
test which is too severe rather than too 
lenient. This is explained by the following 
analysis of the ways in which the modi- 
fication may manifest itself. 
The additional arc-voltage effect may 

1. Reduce the crest value of current 
reached during arcing. Any error from this 
source can be nullified by evaluating test 
results in terms of the current actually 
reached rather than in terms of what would 


have been reached had only one breaker 
been present in the circuit. 


2. Shorten the current loop. Misleading 
conclusions from this effect can be avoided 
by interpreting the test results in terms of 
the ability of the breaker to interrupt on a 
current zero occurring at a given contact 
separation. 


3. Cause the current to fall to zero more 
rapidly at the end of the loop. This will 
result in a higher average current during the 
last thousand microseconds or so before cur- 
rent zero. Consequently, it will tend to 
increase the difficulty of clearing when the 
current zero occurs. 

The duty of the test breaker might be 
considerably reduced if the auxiliary 
breaker were in series with it for the re- 
covery voltage. As will be apparent from 
inspection of the circuit, however, this 
voltage is applied across the test breaker 
alone. 

Tests made for comparison of the se- 
verity of the synthetic testing scheme with 
that of conventional tests confirm this 
analysis. The air-blast breaker is well 
adapted to such tests, for, in the reduction 
of tank pressure, it offers a convenient 
means of adjusting the interrupting 
ability of the breaker to the power avail- 
able from a conventional circuit. Further 
tests may then be made with the syn- 
thetic circuit set up to simulate this con- 
ventional circuit. 

Tests of this type have been made on 
two different breakers. The first of these 
breakers was rated 500,000 kva at 15,000 
volts, so that tests could conveniently be 
made close to full rating, and the second 
was very similar to the breaker finally 
tested in the field and described above. 

The first group of tests was made at 
from about 10,000 to 13,000 amperes. with 
14,500 volts across a single pole of the 
breaker. The results are shown in Figure 
5. Here the contact separation corre- 
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Curve A—Breaker travel, each step = approxi- 
mately 0.17 inch 

Curve B—Cathode-ray oscillograph trip 

Curve C—Pressure in manifold, pole 2 

Curve D—Voltage across contacts, pole 2 

Curve E—Current, pole 2 

Curve F—Pressure in manifold, pole 3 

Curve G—Trip-coil current 


sponding to a given current zero is plotted 
as abscissa and the tank pressure used in 
the test is plotted as ordinate. Points are 
coded according to whether the arc was 
extinguished or reignited at the current 
zero in question and according to whether 
the test was conventional or synthetic. A 
few of the points indicate clearing at zero 
contact separation. This occurs because, 
with the blade and finger contacts, contact 
separation is measured from the point 
where the tip of the blade is flush with the 
tips of the fingers rather than the point of 
metallic contact. 

On this plot one curve is drawn to in- 
dicate the border line between extinction 
and reignition as shown by the synthetic 
tests, and another to indicate the corre- 
sponding border line for conventional 
tests. There are not enough test points to 
determine both curves with high precision 
throughout their length, so there may be 
some question as to whether the curves 
should be exactly as shown. With any 
reasonable change, however, the border 
line for the synthetic tests lies to the right 
of the border line for the conventional 
tests, showing that at any given pressure 
more contact separation is required to 
clear the synthetic circuit than the con- 
ventional circuit. These tests, therefore, 


Figure 7. Stationary contacts after test, with 
new contact 
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Figure 6. Oscillograms of test 6-C 


indicate the synthetic circuit to be some- 
what more severe than the conventional. 

The second series was made at about 
the same current and voltage as the first 
series, but at a higher recovery-voltage 
rate and on a breaker of higher interrupt- 
ing rating similar to the breaker tested in 
the field. In this case the line of demarca- 
tion between extinctions and reignitions 
lay between 70 and 90 pounds per square 
inch both for the conventional circuit and 
for the synthetic circuit, indicating ap- 
proximate equivalence of the two circuits. 

These series may be taken as concrete 
evidence that the synthetic circuit pro- 
duces test results sufficiently close to those 
obtained conventionally to serve as an ac- 
ceptable procedure for determining ability 
of a circuit breaker to interrupt at the 
first current zero of arcing. 


Synthetic Tests at Breaker Rating 


After making conventional tests on this 
breaker up to the limit of the laboratory 
both at 14,500 volts and at a reduced volt- 
age with currents extending up to and be- 
yond the rating, the synthetic circuit was 
applied in order to obtain performance 
data upon the application of both rated 
voltage and rated current in the same test. 

Tests were made with a restored voltage 
of about 15 kv rms across a single pole of 
the breaker and at currents varying for 
the most part over the range from 50,000 
to 62,000 amperes. Under these condi- 
tions with a tank pressure of 150 pounds 
it was found that occasionally the breaker 
would not clear at the first current zero 
after contact separation. Increasing this 
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Curve A—Breaker travel, each step = approxi- 
mately 0.17 inch 

Curve B—Voltage across contacts, pole 3 
Curve C—Pressure in throat, pole 3 

Curve D—Current, pole 3 

Curve E—Current, pole 1 

Curve F—Pressure in throat, pole 1 

Curve G—Voltage across contacts, pole 1 
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pressure to 200 pounds sharply reduced 
the probability of carrying over for extra 
loops of current, and at 250 pounds in all 
cases the breaker was found to clear at the 
first zero point after the contacts had 
separated 0.4 inch. 

Other tests made by varying the rate of 
rise of recovery voltage, keeping all other 
conditions the same, indicate that the 
tank pressure required to insure clearing 
at the first current zero increases as the 
circuit recovery rate goes up. 

The use of 250 pounds of pressure in- 
stead of 150 pounds, therefore, provides 
an increased margin of safety in insuring 
half-cycle arcing time for high-capacity 
breakers under conditions of high rate of 
rise of recovery voltage, and since it im- 
poses no economic or operating burden on 
this type of breaker, this pressure was se- 
lected for the second series of field tests. 


Second Series of Field Tests 


The results of the field tests on the 
modified breaker are shown in Table I. 
The series consisted of an opening and a 
closing-opening test, three-phase, at each 
of three steps, at approximately 40, 80, 
and 100 per cent of full interrupting rat- 
ing. Root-mean-square currents in the 
first cycle on the closing-opening tests 
varied from 28,000 amperes to 111,000 


Figure 8. Movable contacts after test, with 
new contact 
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amperes. These three-phase tests were 
followed by one single-phase operation at 
about 350,000 kva which was a system, 
and not a breaker test. All of these tests 
were completely successful. The breaker 
operating time ranged from 4 to4!/2 cycles. 
The arcing time never exceeded one-half 
cycle, confirming the prediction of the syn- 
thetic tests made in the factory. There 
was no sign of. fire throw either from 
around the contacts or from the vents on 
either opening or closing-opening tests. 

Figure 6 shows the oscillograms of test 
6-C. nd 

The condition of the contacts from all 
three phases (compared with new con- 
tacts) is shown in Figures 7 and 8. Burn- 
ing of the metal is detectable for a short 
distance up the trailing edge of the blade, 
at the hump of the arcing fingers, and on 
the arcing plate at the back of the finger 
assembly. Loss of material was very 
light, however, and conservative estimates 
placed the useful life of the contacts be- 
fore requiring replacement at several 
times this amount of service. 

Figure 9 shows the interior of one of the 
are chutes following the tests. Here also 
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Interrupting chamber after test 


Figure 9. 


burning is very light. The piece most 
severely burned is the first fibre barrier, 
and this could be expected to last approxi- 
mately as long as the contacts. 


Conclusions 


1. Although assuredly unpremeditated and 
unscheduled, and at the moment extremely 
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disappointing, the eventual result of the 


difficulties on the first series was to build » 
up confidence in the air-blast breaker prin-// 


ciple, for there resulted no damage whatever 
to adjacent equipment, and very minor 
damage to the test breaker itself. 


2. A 15-kv, 1,500,000-kva air-blast breaker 


has demonstrated its ability to perform 
satisfactorily over the entire range up to 
full rating, and to close currents as high as 
111,000 amperes, under field conditions, in 
the first such tests ever made at generator 
voltage. _ ; 


3. Close agreement has been demonstrated 
between the results of factory synthetic 
tests for high-capacity circuit breakers and 
field-interrupting performance. Recogniz- 
ing that such field tests, however desirable, 
can serve as only an occasional check on 
laboratory results, this agreement is signifi- 
cant in that it establishes confidence in the 
present method of developing high-capacity 
interrupting devices. 
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Electric-Power Distribution Systems 
in Wartime 


PHILIP SPORN 


FELLOW AIEE 


I—Introduction 


E are living today in some of the 

most critical times in the world’s 
history. Throughout a large portion of 
the world men and machines are engaged 
in titanic struggles that may, and un- 
doubtedly will, affect the future of 
Western civilization as we know it, for a 
century, perhaps for centuries. We, our- 
selves, in this country have, against our 
will, been drawn into this world reaching 
cataclysm. We are now dedicating a 
large part of our energies and resources 
and even our lives to the task of assuring 
that the democratic idea and way of life 
will emerge victorious over its counterpart 
and deadly enemy—the totalitarian idea. 
We are at war. 

I have referred to the dedication of a 
large part of our energies. But more 
specifically I meant to emphasize— 
energy. For truly, as in no other armed 
clash in the history of civilized man, this 
is a struggle between opposing horse- 
power. Consider, for example, the fact 
that our monthly output (August 1941) 
of airplane engines alone has reached the 
figure of four and one-half million horse- 
power. Add to it, the engine horsepower 
of tanks, trucks and the numerous 
auxiliary vehicles going into direct mili- 
tary effort, and the power being built 
monthly for the propulsion of the numer- 
ous varieties of ships being built by, and 
for, the American navy, and the supreme 
importance of the horsepower in this 
particular defense program becomes strik- 
ingly clear. 

Equally significant are some figures 
from the electric power industry—public 
and private. During the 12 months end- 
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ing September 1941 it generated some 159 
billion kilowatt-hours. As of the same 
date it had an installed capacity of over 
42,950,000 kw. Further, it is expected 
that during the year 1942 there will be 
added over 3,000,000 kw of capacity and 
during 1943 close to 2,000,000 kw. One 
single system alone—the electric system 
with which the author is associated—has 
added during the past year over 230,000 
kw of steam electric capacity, and it has 
under construction and will add during 
1942 and 1943 over 500,000 kw of addi- 
tional capacity. 

All of the vast reservoir of power is de- 
signed to back up the man power of the 
nation and to make certain that energy, 
to the fullest extent that energy can be 
used to complement the human effort, is 
available to meet the requirements for 
increased production of all the materials 
needed to wage modern war. 

Most of this energy has to be distrib- 
uted before it can reach the utilization 
point. It has, in other words, to utilize 
the facilities of a distribution system. 
It is a well-known fact that the distribu- 
tion system represents the largest single 
item of plant investment in any well- 
balanced electric utility system. Hence, 
jt represents the largest aggregation of 
skilled effort and materials. But ma- 
terials composing the distribution sys- 
tems, and particularly items like copper, 
steel, and electrical assemblies of these, 
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represent some of the most critical ma- 
terials in the present all-out defense effort. 
The factories normally engaged in manu- 
facturing these materials into finished 
usable products to take their place in a 
distribution system are, in a great major- 
ity of the cases, engaged also in manu- 
facturing similar materials, or materials 
of a sufficiently closely similar nature, so 
as to require the same human and machine 
facilities, for direct use in vital defense in- 
struments both on land and in war vessels 
of various kinds. 

Distribution systems, as we know them, 
and as they exist today, are the products 
of concepts and ideas developed into 
plans, and built of materials and labor 
utilizing the concepts and ideas of human 
beings, generally engineers. These con- 
cepts and ideas, in turn, have usually 
been based upon knowledge of physical 
and electrical requirements of a distribu- 
tion system and of the corresponding 
abilities of certain materials to meet those 
requirements, In many cases, however, 
the requirements themselves, although the 
result of a great deal of experience and a 
knowledge of fundamental engineering 
characteristics, are based upon more or 
less arbitrary criteria of what is required 
to give satisfactory performance. For 
example: It is apparent that, while 
there is much experience and sound distri- 
bution engineering behind the common 
criterion of designing distribution feeders 
for two per cent voltage drop to the dis- 
tribution center or point of primary take- 

off, it is possible to design, build, and 
operate distribution systems with higher 
voltage drops. This is but one example 
illustrative of the fact that many parts of 
distribution systems have been built to 
meet more or less arbitrary standards. 

This is not said in derogation of distri- 
bution engineering as currently practiced. 
We all recognize that certain standards of 
performance are prerequisite to any ra- 
tional design of any distribution system, 
but many of the standards are not only 
based upon judgment as to the level of 
performance that the standards have to 
reach, but, in many cases today, are the 
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product of a continuous raising of such 
levels. Only to the extent that they do 
not represent the minimum that can be 
safely used, particularly in times of neces- 
sity, do I mean to label them as arbi- 
trary standards. To that same extent, 
the limitations from a load-carrying 
standpoint are, in many cases, man-made 
and they, therefore, offer possibilities of 
being unmade and their use expanded in 
times of necessity, by man. 

Considering the necessity of utilizing 
all available effort to the utmost in a war 
for survival, it is obvious that, to the ex- 
tent that distribution systems, so vital to 
the delivery of power and energy to all 
war industries, have to be expanded in 
order to meet the increasing need for elec- 
tric power and energy, it behooves us at 
this time to re-examine the peacetime 
ideas and concepts behind the planning 
and building of our distribution systems. 
It is necessary to ascertain how far ideas 
that were perfectly sound only a short 
time ago are still sound today and how 
far they can be modified; to what extent 
new ideas can be used, particularly for 
the duration of the emergency, so as to 
reduce to the practical minimum the 
total efforts expended on expansion of 
distribution systems. 


II—The Object and Scope of This 
Symposium 


The object and scope of the sympo- 
sium, to which this paper forms an intro- 
duction, is to survey, study, and analyze 
all phases of the distribution system with 
a view to not only developing new ideas 
and concepts, but even more so to altering 
previous concepts of what has to be done 
on a distribution system under conditions 
facing the electric supply industry and 
industry of the country in general, today: 
to determine means and methods that 
can be employed for adapting, expanding, 
and operating existing distribution sys- 
tems for the maximum broad overall 
benefit. This will recognize first, that all 
distribution systems (at least distribution 
systems that have maintained what might 
be called normal standards of adequacy) 
have inherently considerable elasticity, or 
rubber, or stretch, to use more common 
terms. A good deal of that stretch, it 
would appear, can and must be used under 
present conditions. The exact methods 
of utilizing such elasticity, the ways and 
means, will be developed in detail in the 
principal papers. Again, it will recognize 
that, in many of its aspects, distribution 
engineering as practiced today is a result 
of slowly developed standards and con- 
cepts of what is adequate quality of sery- 
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ice. Side by side with such develop- 
ment has been an acceptance, during the 
past two decades at any rate, of the idea 
that quality of service should be continu- 
ally improved. In general, these ideas 
have been sound,.at least for peace times. 
But in making such a statement, it needs 
to be recognized that service can be ren- 
dered on several—perhaps an infinite 
number of—different quality levels, rang- 
ing from the very highest level to one that 
is definitely below the passable or accept- 
able. But in between these two limits 
there is a broad band for latitude. 
Where a national emergency exists and 
where the national interest dictates the 
desirability of modifying such standards 
of quality, there most certainly is every 
reason for analyzing de nova, determining, 
and then adopting a newer concept of 
what is adequate for the emergency 
period, 

Not only in operation, but in mainte- 
nance also, a closer examination of the 
true needs of a distribution system is in 
order. More than ever in times of a 
national emergency, the question of in- 
dispensability of any proposed program 
needs to be gone into thoroughly. Not 
only that, but the long-term concept, 
even the reasonably long-term concept, 
may have to be disregarded and be per- 
mitted to give way to the concept of im- 
mediate or reasonably immediate need. 
It is true that all this may result in some- 
what greater eventual cost. Deferred 
maintenance, for example, always results 
in greater ultimate costs. But here 
again, there is considerable margin of 
latitude between what might be called 
clearly deferred maintenance and what is 
merely anticipatory maintenance. The 
latter will frequently result in a total 
saving over a long enough period of time. 
However, under the situation confront- 
ing the country today, a program in- 
volving somewhat higher ultimate costs 
may be the more sound, and therefore, 
the desirable one, if not the necessary one, 
to follow. 


From the standpoint of the materials 
situation and the help that can be given 
here, it is necessary to give consideration 
to the fact that many defense industries 
are in direct competition for the same or 
allied materials used on a distribution 
system. This is true, for example, in ma- 
terials like copper, steel, tin, zinc, and 
any number of others. In other cases, 
the competition extends beyond the raw 
material and enters into the manufactured 
product itself. Typical examples of that 
are transformers, electric cables, circuit 
breakers, protective devices, and numer- 
ous others that can be cited. Hence, the 
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need to critically examine not only the ex~ 
tent to which existing materials and dé- 
vices can be more intensely employed, but 
where new materials or devices are 
needed, to determine what substitutes for 
critical materials might be employed. 
This symposium will concern itself with 
this also. 

The development of the idea of the im- 
portance of the distribution system to the, 
task of making available adequate elec- 
tric energy to successfully prosecute the 
war leads directly to the thought that the 
defense or the protection of that system is 
likewise a most vital matter. But this 
subject is a difficult one to handle, par- 
ticularly in a public forum, A discussion 
of weaknesses of any system is an auto- 
matic indication of the logical point of 
attack by those sufficiently motivated to 
carry on the work of the saboteur. 
Hence, such a discussion has to be, of 
necessity, most limited. But such limi- 
tation of the scope of the discussion does 
not alter the fact that certain plans, 
ideas and ways and means of providing 
secondary lines of defense, so to speak, 
can be developed, and in many cases have 
been developed and put into effect. To 
that extent, discussion is not only possible 
but can be fruitful in bringing about 
greater safety. 


III—The Limitations of the 
Symposium 


Even the brief discussion of the distri- 
bution problem that has been given here, 
should have indicated fairly conclusively 
that the problem undertaken is a complex 
one. What is of even greater significance 
is the fact that the distribution system, 
more perhaps than any other part of an 
electric supply system, is a local problem. 
It is a polygon full of local angles. All of 
this has been fully recognized. The fact 
still remains, however, that certain prin- 
ciples are more or less universally applica- 
ble. These, in particular, it will be the 
aim and purpose to explore. 

In arranging the series of papers here 
presented, and in their writing, it has 
been neither the aim nor the intention to 
prepare a complete text on the subject, ’ 
or on any phase of it. On the contrary, 
it is fully recognized that a task of that 
sort would be practically impossible, and 
certainly so, within the time and the space 
that has been made available for that pur- 
pose. Rather has it been the thought 
that this series of papers will result in a — 
stimulation of thinking along new avenues 
and that that will lead to further work 
that will be undertaken. This work 
will have to be done in the scores, possibly 
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Synopsis: This paper reviews the under- 
ground distribution system, suggests meth- 
ods to conserve existing facilities and ways 
of utilizing latent capacity, and summarizes 
some of the known information available. 
Additional information is given on duct- 
bank load limitations and on time-tempera- 
ture factors for cable and duct. 


HE war program requires that we take 

every advantage of existing equipment 
and unused capacity to carry the unusual 
loads which are being supplied. Unpre- 
dictable new loads and load increases 
must be supplied promptly, although ma- 
terials and equipment progressively be- 
come scarcer. Expedients will be neces- 
sary which would not be considered dur- 
ing normal times and all of our combined 
ingenuity will be required. 

The experience from previous operation 
must be utilized to the greatest extent, 
but since the conditions at present are be- 
coming so extreme, previous experience 
under normal conditions may be of value 
largely as a sign to point the direction. 
The opportunity to obtain valuable data 
must not be overlooked. Field studies, in- 
vestigations, and surveys should be con- 
tinued or expanded so that the road can 
be mapped as we travel over it. Infor- 
mation gathered now will be of great value 
for present operation and future design. 


Method of Supply 


In those cases where a radial distribu- 
tion system is used advantage may be 
gained, both in capacity and in regula- 
tion, by changing to a network system. 
A properly designed network will increase 
the capacity of existing facilities in a given 
area and improve the service reliability. 
If maximum use is made of the capacity 


increase, there will be very little voltage 
improvement. However, it may be 
necessary, for the duration of the emer- 
gency, to modify our existing concepts 
of satisfactory voltage regulation in order 
to make available the maximum capacity 
to carry the load. This does not neces- 
sarily mean exceeding the existing limits 
of minimum and maximum voltage, but 
it may mean a wider band than has been 
considered good practice. The change 
from radial to network will only be eco- 
nomical in certain cases. In general, the 
increase in capacity alone will not justify 
the expense of changing over, and the 
material required may be more than to 
obtain the same capacity increase in other 
ways. 

A radial system usually has a number of 
dual-service customers supplied from it. 
Standard practice requires that capacity 
must be available on each service for the 
entire load of the customer. This re- 
serves normal capacity of twice the load 
being supplied. More liberal use of the 
emergency capacity of the system will per- 
mit this load to be supplied normally from 
one feeder without overload, but will not 
reserve capacity on a second cable so that 
when the second supply is required the 
emergency rating of the cable will be used. 
In some cases, additional load transfers 
at the time of the emergency can be made 
to relieve the overload. Emergency serv- 
ice may have to be restricted to the 
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hundreds, or even thousands, of distribu- 
tion systems, 

The experience in the application of 
these ideas, and the development of new 
ideas that effort along this line is bound to 
bring, will eventually give a great deal 
more knowledge and information. But 
there is no time to await the full gathering 
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of that experience. Even though all the 
facts necessary for a complete solution of 
all the phases of the problem are not 
available at the present time, a beginning 
must be made at once. All engineers, 
and distribution engineers among them, 
must pitch in and contribute their share 
to the common task. 
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customer’s essential load. As capacity 
limitations become more critical, it may 
become necessary to make available 
emergency service only to essential war 
industries, although this does not appear 
necessary at this time. Control of the use 
of emergency service by the utility instead 
of by the customer will provide greater 
flexibility for the use of existing capacity. 
A review should be made of the facilities 
supplying all dual-service customers to re- 
lease all possible capacity for new loads 
and increased loads. 

Additional capacity may be made avail- 
able by the parallel operation of primary 
feeders. This must be done with care so 
that a large area will not be without serv- 
ice in case of a cable failure. The inter- 
rupting duty on equipment connected to 
such parallel lines will be materially in- 
creased, and fuses and circuit breakers 
may be inadequate. The same advan- 
tage may be gained by transferring custo- 
mers between feeders, in order to obtain 
the highest load factor. As an example, 
if there are two feeders into an area, one 
industrial and the other commercial and 
residential, it may be advantageous to 
change both to combination feeders. 


Reliability of Supply 


All reasonable precautions should be 
taken to guard the system against dam- 
age to cables and accessories. This dam- 
age may be intentional or unintentional 
and may be mechanical, thermal, or 
flood. Mechanical includes both external 
and internal explosions as well as other 
types of mechanical damage. Thermal 
includes fire as well as overload. 

Damage should be prevented if pos- 
sible, but when it does occur, the organi- 
zation must be prepared to repair it 
promptly and restore the equipment to 
service. This will require suitable trucks 
and trailers equipped with splicing mate- 
rials and pumps. Careful study should be 
given to the amount and efficiency of this 
equipment. 

Fire fighting equipment mounted on a 
truck or trailer should be provided which 
can be quickly moved to any part of the 
system. ‘More than one may be required 
for complete coverage of a large property. 
Mobile fire fighting equipment of the CO, 
type has been designed and is available.! 
This is useful not only for manhole and 
vault fires, but also for other types of fires 
on the system. An ample reserve supply 
of CO, should be kept on hand at all times. 

Fireproofing of cables in manholes and 
vaults should be very liberally applied to 
minimize the danger of a fault being 
communicated to adjacent cables and to 
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reduce the damage which will result 
from a manhole or vault fire. In special 
cases, it may be advisable to install bar- 
riers to segregate one group of cables from 
another. A highly important transmis- 
sion cable in the same manhole with old 
distribution cables might justify special 
precautions. 

Spare materials must be checked and 
watched to assure ourselves that any 
reasonable emergency can be handled 
promptly and efficiently. A proper stock 
of cable in-the various lengths required 
should be given careful study. The 
stock of reserve cable should be higher 
than normal, due to the probability of a 
higher failure rate with heavier loads, the 
possibility of extensive damage under 
emergency conditions, and the extended 
delivery required on new cable. Other 
spare materials should include complete 
kits of splicing material, and necessary 
switches, transformers, fuses, network 
protectors, potheads, and any special 
equipment such as oil reservoirs, gas pres- 
sure tanks, and various types of fittings. 
Emergency conditions caused by explo- 
sions, washouts or cave-ins, and fires 
must not be overlooked. Manhole frames 
and castings should be available. Con- 
sideration should be given to using precast 
manholes for emergency replacement in 
cases of extended damage. The installa- 
tion of precast manholes has already been 
shown to be practical and economical? and 
may meet certain emergency conditions. 

Fault-locating equipment and methods 
should be checked. Fault-locating equip- 
ment is available for distribution cable 
which will generally give a prompt and 
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accurate location. This is necessary be- 
fore much other work can be done to start 
repairs. 

Repairs must be made as quickly as 
possible. Temporary repairs which have 
to be remade later are usually not justi- 
fied. This has been verified by incom- 
plete reports from England. Some experi- 
ments have been made with a ‘‘cold-set- 
ting’ material for making a temporary 
high-voltage cable joint which does not 
require a lead wipe.* This has been found 
to be practical and usable where condi- 
tions require it, such as with very exten- 
sive damage requiring prompt repair with 
minimum skilled labor. 

Salvage methods should be reviewed 
so that maximum advantage is obtained 
from removed cable and material. Duct 
splices have been found uneconomical for 
short lengths of cable but may be neces- 
sary to conserve material and maintain 
emergency stocks. Cable which is unfit 
for use at its rated voltage may be usable 
at lower voltage. Material must not be 
discarded if it can be reused to conserve 
new material. 

A supervisory and alarm system giving 
temperature and pressure indication and 
alarm is a tool which can be used to ob- 
tain the maximum capacity with safety 
from a given system. Temperatures and 
pressures can be watched and the neces- 
sary steps taken to relieve any unsafe 
conditions as they arise. All such sys- 
tems which have been installed or are be- 
ing installed should be checked to see that 
the maximum benefit is being obtained 
from them. By combining supervisory 
indication with remote control of switches, 
a very flexible system will result. - 


Underground Equipment Limitations 


A considerable amount of research has 
been done on the underground system. 
Cables, ducts, manholes, transformers, 


and cable accessories have been studied 
Table | 
Ratings in Amperes 
(2- Phase 3-Wire—A and C 
Conductors) 
Emergency 
Normal 2-Hour 4-Hour 
As received from field. -.160..... ZAQ verre ch 200 
After reconditioning 
and silver-plating..... 200 Fete SUEY ces 250 


The above ratings are based on maximum tempera- 
tures as follows: 


Temperature—Degrees C. 


Normal Emergency 
Contacts under oil............ LO atcparansteie 90 
Terminals above oil........... SB tas peeraine 90 
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and related to each other and to the rat-/’ 
ings which may be used with safety. Ad! 
ditional work is in progress in many of the 
companies. In presenting the following 
material, liberal use has been made of the 
information now available, some of which 
has been previously presented to the In- 
stitute. 

Circuit capacity may be limited by ap- 
paratus in the circuit, such as switches. - 
Tests were made at Philadelphia on a 
subway-type oil switch rated at 200 am- 
peres. These tests revealed that the 
current-carrying capacity of the switches 
was relatively low, although their appear- 
ance was good. Silver plating of the con- 
tact surface was found necessary to put 
them in satisfactory condition. Table I 
summarizes these tests. ; 

The B phase leg was the limitation in 
each case. The B phase current is ap- 
proximately 1.4 times the A or C phase, 
so that the switch would be rated some- 
what higher on a three-phase system. 

Equipment of this type, which imposes 
a capacity limitation on the cable, should 
be rebuilt, replaced, or removed. These 
switches are being replaced with a ‘“‘drop- 
out” switch in all cases where there is a 
circuit limitation. The new switch has 
adequate carrying capacity and may be 
repaired or replaced without interruption 
to either cable connected to it. 

Transformers and transformer vaults 
may be a limitation either on a network 
or onaradialsystem. In general, under- 
ground transformers have been operated 
at or less than name-plate rating whereas 
overhead transformers are operated con- 
siderably in excess of name plate. The 
peak load on network transformers aver- 
ages only 50 per cent of name-plate rating, 
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although individual units may operate 
close to capacity. This is due to fault 
capacity requirements, provision for load 
growth and use of standard sizes. How- 
ever, individual transformers in a net- 
work may become overloaded and require 
relief. Vaults designed for a single bank 
may be large enough to install a second 
bank or a _ three-phase transformer. 
Bither operating above name plate or 
operating with excess capacity in the 
vault will require added ventilation. 
Natural ventilation may be improved, 
or forced ventilation controlled by a ther- 
mostat may be required. Considerable 
reduction in ambient temperatures with a 
corresponding capacity increase may be 
_ obtained by ventilation improvement. 

Improvement of vault ventilation and 
subway-transformer cooling has been 
investigated by the Boston Edison Com- 
pany. The maximum safe operating cop- 
per temperature is established as 100 de- 
grees centigrade at 100 per cent load, 
which results in a top oil temperature of 
approximately 80 degrees centigrade. 
During the summer of 1938 the problem 
of excess temperature on subway trans- 
formers became critical and was tem- 
porarily solved by flooding the vaults 
with water from the city mains. This 
method of cooling was entirely satis- 
factory as an emergency expedient, but a 
more permanent method of correction was 
necessary. 

A fabricated steel grating was designed 
and used to replace the four-foot-two- 
inch-by-three-foot-two-inch solid  rec- 
tangular covers in the roof of the vault. 
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This resulted in a reduction of 14 degrees 
in the manhole ambient temperature, 
although the differential between the top 
oil temperature and the manhole ambient 
temperature remained at 22 degrees centi- 
grade. A net capacity increase of 15 
per cent resulted from the reduced man- 
hole ambient temperature provided by 
the open grating. 

The transformer loading was so high 
that this reduction was insufficient to 
reduce the hot-spot temperature to 100 
degrees centigrade. Experiments were 
then conducted with supplementary ex- 
ternal radiators installed on the trans- 
formers. Two cast-iron radiators of 
261/3 square feet of rated radiation each 
were used on a 100-kva three-phase cast- 
iron-tank transformer. One of two trans- 
formers in a vault with the open grating 
was equipped with these radiators and a 
ten-day heat run made on each trans- 
former. This resulted in an indicated in- 
crease in capacity of 21 per cent for the 
transformer equipped with radiators 
when installed in a vault with the venti- 
lating grating. 

These tests showed that the combina- 
tion of an open grating and external radia- 
tors on the transformer is equivalent in 
its cooling effect to flooding the manhole 
with water, and results in a more per- 
manent remedy. 


Insulation Limitations 


The problem of cable loading cannot 
be separated from duct and manhole 
design. In order to determine the rating 
of any cable, the number and arrange- 
ment of ducts, the other load in the duct 
bank, the length of the duct run between 
manholes, the depth of the duct run, the 
length of the manhole, and the offset in 
the manhole must be known. Other 
factors involved are the soil conditions, 
the earth temperature, and local heating 
due to steam mains or other subsurface 
facilities. 

Valuable work on the over-all problem 
has been done by the Commonwealth 
Edison Company and the results of these 
investigations presented by Halperin 
in 1939.4 Investigations of safe operat- 
ing temperatures and of the economics 
of duct loading have been made by the 
Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York and reported by Franklin and 
Thomas in 1939.°% The over-all prob- 
lem should receive greater attention both 
in the field and in the laboratory. Pres- 
ent conditions will give a large amount of 
field experience, and adequate data should 
becollected. This willsupply information 
for the operation of the system at its 
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maximum capacity and indicate critical 
conditions which can be corrected before 
they become serious. It will also add 
much to our present knowledge of how 
far we can safely increase ratings of cable 
and duct. In order to do this with the 
greatest benefit to the industry, an agree- 
ment should be reached on definitions and 
basic information to be collected. 

The great majority of the cable which 
is in service in the classification being dis- 
cussed is solid-type paper-insulated cable. 
Only this type of cable will be considered, 
although some of the factors may be ap- 
plied in modified form to other types of 
insulation, 

The maximum allowable copper tem- 
perature for solid impregnated paper-in- 
sulated cable under the AIEE rule is 90 
degrees centigrade minus the rated volt- 
age in kilovolts, but not more than 85 
degrees or less than 60 degrees. This 
rule covers normal operation of the cable. 
Most users have developed certain work- 
ing rules for emergency conditions. In 
some cases, these do not cause any mate- 
rial temperature rise above the basic 
rule but depend on the heat-storage ca- 
pacity of the cable and duct. In other 
cases, the temperature is permitted to go 
substantially above the recommended 
level for short times at infrequent inter- 
vals. ‘‘Emergency operation” is defined 
in the Association of Edison Illuminating 
Companies Specification for Impregnated 
Paper-Insulated Lead-Covered Cable, 
Solid-Type (July 1941) as operation at 
temperatures approaching the maximum 
allowable emergency temperature for one 
period per year on the average and not 
for more than four periods in any one 
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Figure 4. Conductor temperature rise above 
ambient 
Interpolated from laboratory test data 


Three-conductor 350,000-circular-mil 13-kv 
belted paper and lead cable 
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twelve consecutive months, each period 
being not more than 24 hours. The 
maximum temperatures permitted are 
115 degrees centigrade for cables operat- 
ing up to 1 kv, 102 degrees centigrade for 
cables operating up to 5 kv and 96 de- 
grees centigrade for cables operating up 
to 15 kv. These temperatures are being 
exceeded in some cases, at least one com- 
pany using 110 degrees centigrade for 
cables up to5kv. Cables up to 15 kv are 
generally being operated at a maximum 
emergency temperature of 90 degrees cen- 
tigrade, although some experimental work 
has been done at higher temperatures.** 


Duct Limitations 


From the above rules, ratings can be de- 
veloped for cable in various types of ducts, 
duct formations, soil conditions, and duct 
occupancy. Complete empty-duct tem- 
perature surveys are the most satisfac- 
tory method of determining the ratings 
which should be applied to the cables in 
any duct bank. In applying the tem- 
perature rule literally the hot spot must 
be used, since no part of the cable should 
rise above the recommended temperature. 

Duct banks have a definite thermal 
limitation so that many of the old 16-, 
20- or larger-duct lines may be thermally 
loaded, even though there are vacant 
ducts available. Figure 1 illustrates a 
typical summary of the analysis of test 
data for a survey made in Philadelphia 
on a 20-duct bank containing 13 cables. 
The survey consists of taking daily tem- 
peratures by thermocouples installed in 
empty ducts and hourly load readings for 
all cables in the duct bank. The average 
readings for three consecutive days are 
used. 

The analysis considers the existing ac- 
tual load factors of the cables in the duct 
bank. The load factor probably will not 
change sufficiently in a year to materially 
change the results. 

This chart is predicated on the fact that 
the upper limit of duct bank temperature 
(empty-duct air temperature) is deter- 
mined by the rise of copper above empty- 
duct temperature for a selected rating of 
the cable. The cable involved is a 
three-conductor 350,000-circular-mil 13- 
kv belted paper and lead cable. At the 
normal rating of 265 amperes it has a tem- 
perature rise of copper over adjacent 
empty-duct air of 27 degrees centigrade 
as determined by calculation and con- 
firmed by test. With a maximum allow- 
able normal copper temperature of 77 de- 
grees centigrade for this class of cable, we 
must limit the empty-duct air tempera- 
ture to 50 degrees centigrade. This 
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Three-conductor 350,000-circular-mil 13-kv 
belted paper and lead cable 


agrees with the findings of Church,!° Hal- 
perin‘ and others on the recommended 
maximum duct-bank temperature. 

Similar charts are used to determine 
the need for additional duct lines and 
have been made for many of the critical 
locations. 


Sheath Limitations 


Insulation deterioration is not a serious 
problem with modern distribution cables 
operated at temperatures well above the 
AIEE temperature rule.4~* It is esti- 
mated that the sheath life is from one half 
to two thirds of the insulation life if 
recommended temperatures are observed. 
Temperature variation rather than tem- 
perature level causes the major damage to 
the cable by causing sheath deterioration. 
The absolute sheath temperature does not 


. materially change the lead characteristics 


at temperatures below 70 degrees centi- 
grade. Research to extend sheath life 
is being carried on in the laboratory, but 
field experience and investigation must 
come from the cable users to supplement 
the laboratory information. 

Manhole size and design have a very 
definite relation to cable loading. Inves- 
tigations have been made and reported,‘ 
and additional investigations are in 
progress. The majority of older man- 
holes are too small from the standpoint 
of cable movement, and inadequate pro- 
tection is provided at duct mouths. 
Modern practice provides for a longer 
and wider manhole and for fewer ducts 
with improved protection for the cable 
at the duct mouth. Badly congested 
manholes in critical locations can be 
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materially improved by a program of re- 
building to more modern standards, 
which should result in a material reduc- 
tion in failures due to sheath breaks. 
Such a rebuilding program would permit 
higher cable ratings on the rebuilt por- 
tion and require very little critical mate- 
rial. Present information is incomplete, 
but generous manhole construction should 
be provided wherever the space is avail- 
able. Halperin‘ has recommended a mini- 
mum manhole of 10 by 6 feet for three- 
conductor 500,000-circular-mil 13-kv 
cable, and 8 by 4!/, feet for three-conduc- 
tor 5-kv cable of 375,000 circular mils or 
less. 

Small cables have less cable movement 
for the same temperature variation than 
large cables. Cable conditions can be ma- 
terially improved by using three single- 
conductor cables of the same copper cross 
section in place of one three-conductor 
cable. This will result in a substantial 
reduction in the sheath damage without 
any decrease in the rated loading of the 
cable. One objection on certain applica- 
tions is that the cable impedance will be 
increased approximately ten per cent 
so that such a cable cannot be operated in 
parallel with an existing three-conductor 
cable. However, on radial feeders a sub- 
stantial increase of the cable rating will 
result from the use of single-conductor 
cables. 


Cable movement has been related to 
temperature variation. Cable move- 
ment has been related to sheath damage 
to show that increased movement results 
in increased damage although present in- 
formation is incomplete. Factors to be 
considered include the size of cable, thick- 
ness of lead, type of lead, frequency of 
movement, size of duct, length of manhole, 
and man-hole offset. Halperin has shown 
that a long length of cable will have pro- 
portionately less movement than a short 
length for equal temperature variations. * 
More recent information has indicated 
that up to a variation of 25 degrees centi- 
grade, the movement at the duct mouth 
for 800- to 900-foot lengths is the same 
as for 300- to 400-foot lengths. Long 
lengths of transmission cable have been 
installed in Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
Newark. The experience with these 
cables will be valuable for future installa- 
tions. 

Temperature variation is dependent 
upon load factor, since, if the load does not 
change, the only temperature variation is 
due to the duct-bank temperature change. 
Figure 2 shows the peak load plotted 
against the daily load factor for various 
temperature ranges. The range is the 
same for a 6,500-kva peak at 95 per cent 
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_ load factor as for a 3,000-kva peak at 73 
per cent load factor. These values are 
computed but field investigation indicates 
they are conservative. Sheath damage 
is a function of cable movement which in 
turn is a function of temperature varia- 
tion. A high load factor will reduce the 
sheath damage and, therefore, permit 
higher loading of the cable. 

{wo customers in Philadelphia illus- 
trate the variation that may be expected. 
One is an oil refinery with a load factor of 
better than 95 percent. The second is an 
electric furnace with a load factor of less 
than 60 per cent. The latter is full load 
for approximately three hours and no load 
for approximately two hours, then repeat. 
The normal rating assigned to these cables 
is the same for both customers. No 
sheath damage is expected from the first 
but an extreme amount from the second. 
Unfortunately, the experience has been 
too short to be of any value. 


Emergency Ratings 


Ratings have been applied to 13-kv 
paper-insulated three-conductor belted, 
350,000-circular-mil cable in Philadelphia 
as shown in Table II. 

These calculations are based on six 
cables per duct bank with a 75 per cent 
load factor, 20 degrees centigrade earth 
temperature, and result in a normal-load 
copper temperature of 77 degrees centi- 
grade. The emergency ratings are based 
on various time-temperature tests to give 
a maximum copper temperature of 90 
degrees centigrade. Figure 3 shows labo- 
ratory test data and Figure 4 shows vari- 
ous ratings interpolated from the labora- 
tory test data. The laboratory setup 
was arranged to simulate field conditions 
and was later checked in the field and 
found to be quite accurate. Figure 5 
shows the per cent of maximum tempera- 
ture plotted against time for all loads. 

An interesting example of the punish- 
ment which can be taken by cable is the 
Delaware-Richmond 13-kv tie line in 
Philadelphia. This consists of six cables 
between two generating stations. Origi- 
nally in 1926 it was given a rating of 265 
amperes per cable, which, due to duct con- 
ditions, is about ten per cent above that 
permitted by the AIEE rule. This was 
operated at or above its rating for a num- 
ber of years, and then in 1936 for station 
economy reasons the rating was in- 
creased to 289 amperes. The failure 
rate doubled following this increase, and 
in 1937 it was reduced to the original rat- 
ing. The average failure rate during the 
period of service has been 28.5 per 100 
miles, which is a high rate but, neverthe- 
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less, would result in an average cable life 
of 29 years. Cable-failure rates of this 
order are extreme and cannot be con- 
sidered good practice. However, in spite 
of this high failure rate, the life is so long 
that obsolescence and system changes 
have to be given equal weight with serv- 
ice failures. In the fifteen years of 
operation there have been 95 failures, 28 
in the first 10 years and 67 in the last five 
years. This latter period includes the 
period of increased’ rating. During the 
past 21/2 years, accurate failure records 
have been kept and show that 80 per cent 
of the failures can be attributed to cable 
movement. Manholes in this entire duct 
run are small and severely congested, 
and much of the damage is attributed to 
this. More modern manholes with ade- 
quate space would result in a very sub- 
stantial reduction in the failure rate. 
Cable can be punished severely year after 
year and continue to operate. The eco- 
nomics of this case indicate that it has 
been good business to operate the cables 
this way.° 

Cable rating must be distinguished 
from cable loading in the operation of a 
system. The practice in some companies 
is to establish a rating for the cable but 
permit the loading to reach only 85 per 
cent or 90 per cent of the rating. If the 
system of rating is reliable, the forecasted 
load should be permitted to equal the 
rating. In one case® the cable rating for 
50 cables was raised to a basis of 100 de- 
grees centigrade copper temperature, but 
later records showed that cable loading 
had been very little higher than under the 
old rating. However load growth will 
gradually change this so that additional 
capacity will result. Capacity will be 
made available by working the cable load- 
ing right up to the rating. This should 
be on the basis of average loading and not 
on short-time swing peaks. 


Conclusions 


Past investigations and recommenda- 
tions have been based on restricted ex- 
perience obtained in the laboratory or on 
relatively small test installations in the 
field. There is every reason to believe 


Table Il. Emergency Ratings—13-Kv Three- 
Conductor 350,000-Circular-Mil Belted 
Cable—Amperes 


Normal—265 Amperes 


After Normal After Less Than 
Load 1/. Normal Load 


1/,-hour emergency.... 
2-hour emergency..... 
4-hour emergency..... 
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that the period we are now going through 
will result in creating a giant laboratory 
out of our present systems, Our first re- 
sponsibility is to continue to carry the 
load and all load which is added. To do 
this we must search out and eliminate the 
“hot spots” and “‘bottlenecks.”” Material 
must be used where it will give the great- 
est return. Secondly, we should get the 
greatest possible return from this condi- 
tion to use in future design to build bet- 
ter and more economical systems. An 
investigation of the following conditions 
will permit us to do both of these intelli- 
gently: 


1. Earth temperatures in the vicinity of 
duct lines, 


2. Duct-bank temperatures—studies of 
various types of duct banks with respect to 
constru¢tion and environment. 


8. Cable-sheath temperatures—correlation 
of cable-sheath, occupied-duct, and empty- 
duct temperatures. 


4. Cable loading—hourly load readings 
with special consideration to emergency 
and abnormal conditions. This should be 
related to above surveys. 


5. Cable movement—the relation of cable 
movement, load changes, section lengths, 
and load factor. 


6. Cable operating performance—careful 
analysis of cable failures and sheath breaks. 
Particular attention should be given to fail- 
ures due to expansion and contraction and 
to thermal insulation failure. 


Summary 


1. Provide all reasonable safeguards for the 
system. 


2. Prepare for emergencies and rapid res- 
toration of service. 


8. Provide adequate emergency stocks of 
cables and accessories. 


4, Maintain an adequate inspection and 
maintenance program. 


5. Maintain complete records for use in 
determining present ratings and future re- 
visions. 


6. Review ratings of all cables and permit 
load to reach rating. 


7. Rearrange load connected to cable to 
improve load factor. 


8. Provide adequate reliability to all load 
by alternate routes. 
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1. Introduction 


HE purposes of this symposium in 

relating distribution engineering to 
the present war emergency have been 
fully introduced and set forth in the open- 
ing paper so that further elaboration will 
be unnecessary here. As indicated by 
the title, the discussion in this paper will 
be confined principally to transmission 
substations and subtransmission lines, all 
as a means of supplying distribution sub- 
stations. An attempt will be made to 
explore ways and means by which more 
capacity can be obtained from a given 
amount of material and labor, both in 
existing facilities as well as in the design 
and construction of new facilities. 


2. Transmission Substations 


It might be said that transmission sub- 
stations are the beginning of distribution, 
since such substations furnish the supply 
to subtransmission lines, which in turn 
supply the distribution substations. The 
importance of transmission substations in 
relation to the present war-emergency 
program is very great. With the excep- 
tion of generating facilities, the possi- 
bilities of their becoming bottlenecks on 
the system may be more acute than al- 
most any other system element, because 
of the larger size and more or less special 
design of equipment required for each 
particular substation. For this reason 
it is particularly desirable to explore the 
possibilities of getting more capacity 


from existing equipment, and to design 
new substations in such a way as to use 
material and labor most efficiently. 


TRANSFORMER CAPACITY 


While the problem of obtaining larger 
capacity from transformers is, in many 
respects, the same, whether these trans- 
formers are in a transmission substation 
or a distribution substation, there are 
some essential differences. For example, 
the transmission substation transformers 
are usually of much larger capacity and 
more or less “‘tailored’’ to fit a particular 
job, and, hence, there is less possibility of 
shuffling them around from one substa- 
tion to another, as is often done to ad- 
vantage with distribution-substationtrans- 
formers. Also, because of the greater 
dependence placed upon such units in 
supplying not one, but a considerable 
number of distribution substations, rela- 
tively greater care in maintenance and 
in any procedure used in overloading such 
capacity should be exercised. 

Several possibilities for getting in- 
creased capacity from transformers, some 
of which will also be discussed in a com- 
panion paper dealing with distribution 
substations, will be suggested below. 

On existing self-cooled transformers it 
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is possible in practically all cases to obtain 


” 
“a 


an increase of 25 per cent to 33!/3 per cent ’’ 


in capacity by the application of fans or 
blowers for forced-air cooling. Where 
the transformers were originally designed 
for such cooling, such a procedure would, 
undoubtedly, be adopted forthwith when 
increased capacity is needed, and no 
particular problem would be involved. 
Permanent blower or fan equipment 
should be obtainable within a few weeks. 

On self-cooled transformers not origi- 
nally designed for it, the application of 
forced-air cooling must include a check on 
the current-carrying capacity of leads, 
bushings, and so on, with a possible 
change, if necessary, in some of these to 
make sure that all parts of the circuit are 
adequate for the larger transformer out- 
put. In extreme emergencies, any type 
of fan, even a large portable fan, could be 
used to obtain a quick capacity increase. 

In the case of self-cooled transformers 
already equipped with forced-air cooling, 
and for water-cooled transformers, an in- 
crease in capacity can be obtained by 
forced oil circulation with external coolers 
or radiators. These radiators can be air- 
cooled, or in extreme cases could be cooled 
by refrigeration. 

It should be noted that to get the full 
cooling effect and resulting maximum 
capacity out of water-cooled transform- 
ers, the cooling coils must be maintained 
in good condition and free from internal 
scale or deposit. A thorough cleaning of 
cooling coils has often resulted in a sub- 
stantial capacity increase. 

The use of external water spray may be 
found of value in certain emergencies, 
particularly during hot weather. While 
this method does not offer a large increase 
in capacity, at the same time it is inex- 
pensive where water is readily obtainable, 
and can be applied very quickly when 
needed. 

Referring again to a companion paper 
on distribution substations, mention is 
made of the possibility of loading trans- 
formers on a temperature basis to values 
well beyond name-plate ratings, and 
references are made to material published 
on this subject. 
of course, is the fact that most trans- 
formers possess a certain amount of in- 
herent overload capacity, varying with 
the load factor and ambient temperature 
conditions under which the transformers 
operate. Since we may be forced to use 
this overload capacity whether we choose 


to do so or not, it may be possible to do it | 


more safely and intelligently in the light 
of quantitative analyses as to the effect 
of overloading on the over-all life of typi- 
cal transformers, and from these, arrive at 
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some measure of the amount of overload- 
ing which can be reasonably tolerated. 

As an example of the type of analysis 
which can be made, Figure 1 gives a 
typical assumed load curve in which the 
peak load is 25 per cent above the trans- 
former rating. Based upon this loading, 
Figure 2 has been prepared showing the 
loss or consumption of life in this trans- 
former for various levels of ambient 
temperature. This analysis has been 
made on the basis of data published by 
Nichols and others’? and obtained from 
exhaustive tests on the effect of tempera- 
ture on the life of insulating materials in 
oil. It is obvious from Figure 2 that a 
lowering of the ambient temperature by 
only a few degrees very greatly reduces 
the effect of a given overload in consuming 
the useful life of the transformer. 

Actually the data used in the above 
analysis are believed to be well on the 
conservative side. For one thing, the 
ratio between copper and core losses has 
been taken as 2.75, which is considerably 
higher than average practice. A lower 
tatio would obviously mean a smaller in- 
crease in heating on overload. This and 
other margins of safety in the figures 
used, along with results of field experience, 


tend to support the conclusion that actual 


transformer life would be considerably 
better than indicated by the analysis. 

A particular instance where it may be 
considered entirely permissible to make 
rather liberal use of the inherent overload 
capacity of transformers would be in the 
case of an outage of one unit where two 
units are normally operated in parallel. 
While it should be done only on the basis 
of some knowledge or analysis as to the 
oss of life involved, nevertheless, a much 
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higher rate of consumption of life could 
be allowed in this case as against the cost 
and, particularly during the present 
emergency, the availability of full spare 
capacity to carry the entire load. As a 
matter of fact, this practice, at least to a 
degree, would be sound economics during 
normal times. 


PORTABLE CAR-MOUNTED TRANSFORMERS 


As pointed out above, the transformers 
used in transmission stations are usually 
fairly large and more or less “‘tailored”’ to 
fit a particular job, as compared with dis- 
tribution station transformers. For both 
of these reasons, there results the possi- 
bility of a serious bottleneck to the supply 
of power in case of 


1. A serious transformer failure. 


2. A sudden demand for increased power, 
either at an existing location or at a new 
location for which it may not be possible to 
obtain new transformers within the available 
time. 


To take care of such emergencies, pri- 
marily on transmission substations, there 
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Figure 3, Small-capacity transformer tapped 
to 132-kv transmission line with minimum 
protection 
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have been designed and constructed for 
one system, the system with which the 
author is associated, portable emergency 
transformers permanently mounted on 
specially designed railroad cars and ar- 
ranged with a considerable number of 
voltage, tap, and phasing combinations 
to cover practically all of the transmis- 
sion-substation requirements on the sys- 
tem. The capacity of these transformers 
was made as large as railroad clearances 
and other limitations would permit, and 
the entire equipment includes lightning 
arresters and all necessary auxiliaries 
mounted on the cars. With the exception 
that lightning arresters must be dis- 
mantled during transportation, the entire 
transformer is carried complete with 
bushings and oil in place ready to operate 
as soon as it reaches its destination. 

Because of the extreme range of re- 
quirements to be covered by such trans- 
formers, two complementary units of 
approximately equal capacity and physi- 
cal size were used. One of these, with a 
three-phase capacity of 15,000 kva, was 
designed for stepping down from 132 kv 
and 110 kv to any of the lower voltages 
down to and including 11 kv. Trans- 
formations from 132 kv to 110, 88, and 66 
kv were obtained by autotransformer 
connections, while. other voltages were 
obtained by two-winding combinations. 

The other unit, having a three-phase 
capacity of 17,000 kva, was designed to 
cover the intermediate step-down ratios 
from 88 kv, 66 kv, and 44 kv down to 
lower voltages from 44 ky to and including 
11 ky. 

The size and weight of these trans- 
formers, approximately 85 tons each, re- 
quires each unit to be permanently 
mounted on a special 100-ton, drop-frame- 
type railroad car, which is designed, how- 
ever, to meet all the requirements of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Association of American Railroads. 
The cars are registered with the latter 
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Figure 4. Medium-capacity three-phase trans- 
formers tapped to transmission line with auto- 
matic air-break switches 
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Figure 5. Large-capacity transformer bank 

tapped to transmission line with automatic line 
sectionalizing 


and subject to the same obligations and 
privileges as any other railroad freight 
car. 

Inasmuch as railroad sidings are not or 
cannot be made available at all of the 
transmission substations or other possible 
locations where it might be necessary to 
use these portable ‘‘universal” transform- 
ers, it will be necessary at such locations 
to unload a transformer from its car and 
transport it over highways, using special 
highway trailers owned by local contrac- 
tors. For this purpose the weight can be 
materially reduced by removing the oil 
and some other equipment from the 
transformer. 


SWITCHING EQUIPMENT 


As in the case of distribution stations 
themselves, as pointed out in a companion 
paper, the rapid expansion of electric sys- 
tems now taking place, and which will un- 
doubtedly continue to a large extent dur- 
ing the war emergency, creates a serious 
problem in connection with the interrupt- 
ing capacity of circuit breakers at trans- 
mission stations. In many cases the 
growth of systems far in advance of expec- 
tations has brought about circuit-breaker 
duties in excess of capacity at stations 
fairly recently built, or where circuit 
breakers have recently been modernized. 
A number of procedures may be suggested 
for taking care of this circuit-breaker 
problem. 

Probably the most economical solution, 
where it is applicable, is the rebuilding or 
modernizing of circuit breakers to increase 
their interrupting capacity ; this, of course, 
can only be done in certain cases where 
the breakers are of older design, and 
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where an increase in capacity can be 
brought about in the rebuilding process. 
Such a program should result in a sub- 
stantial saving in material and labor and 
generally also in cost over the complete 
replacement of the circuit breakers. 

A second solution, which, in many 
cases, may permit the necessary expansion 
of the station and, at the same time, hold 
down the interrupting duty on the circuit 
breakers to avoid the necessity of replace- 
ment, will be to split the bus into two or 
more sections, either with or without re- 
actors to tie the sections together. Unless 
the system is designed on a well-balanced 
basis for operating independent bus sec- 
tions, it will probably be necessary to use 
reactors to tie the sections together. In 
some cases it may be necessary to employ 
both of these procedures, that is, to sec- 
tionalize the bus and to rebuild the circuit 
breakers as well. 

The third, and perhaps final alternative, 
will be to install new and higher-capacity 
breakers where the existing breakers are 
hopelessly inadequate. This, of course, 
does not save either cost or material, ex- 
cept where it may be possible to make use 
of the existing breakers at other locations 
for which new breakers otherwise would 
have to be purchased. This ‘shuffling’ 
of breakers, with the purchase of only 
larger sizes wherever possible, and the 
shifting of smaller breakers to lesser loca- 
tions, is sound practice from an engineer- 
ing and economic standpoint, not only 
during emergencies but during normal 
times as well. 

Disconnecting switches and air-break 
switches should not ordinarily present a 
problem in connection with increased 
loading on transmission substations but 
should be carefully checked and main- 
tained, along with other equipment in the 
station, to be sure that adequate carrying 
capacity is available. Overheating of 
such switches will lead to progressive 
weakness and eventual failure if not taken 
care of, 


3. Tapping Transmission Lines 
With Low-Cost Transmission 
Substation 


It has been generally believed in the 
past that important transmission lines 
should be used only to carry relatively 
large blocks of power between generating 
sources and major transmission stations, 
and that such lines should not be tapped 
to supply relatively small loads, because 
of the additional hazard imposed on the 
transmission lines. However, the econo- 
mies made possible by occasionally tap- 
ping transmission lines with a relatively 
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inexpensive step-down transformation ; 


have been so great that more and more 
installations have been made. Experi- 
ences with these installations, and the de- 
velopment of methods for installing and 
protecting such equipment, as well as the 
transmission lines themselves, have 
brought this practice to the point where it 
is now considered a very practical and 
successful means of providing service at 
many suitable locations. If a transmis- 
sion line is available near the desired loca- 
tion, a tap on the line may be the logical 
and economical means of supplying loads 
directly, or reinforcing the supply to an 
overloaded subtransmission system. The 
alternative means of supplying a load by 


“4 
/ 


extending and reinforcing the subtrans- | 


mission system may be much more expen- 
sive both in material and labor. 


Many such installations have been 
made on the systems with which the 
author is associated, particularly for step- 
ping down from 132,000 volts to various 
voltages all the way from 66,000 to as low 
as 4,000 volts. These transformer in- 
stallations vary from the very small ones 
as low as 1,500 kva in capacity for serving 
a 4,000-volt load, to as high as 18,000 kva 
for reinforcing a 66,000-volt subtransmis- 
sion system. The smaller installations, 


for obvious economic reasons, are made as 


simple as possible with a minimum of pro- 
tective equipment. For this reason it may 
not be feasible to provide for clearing the 
transformer in case of fault in the trans- 
former, so that it is necessary in this case 
to take the risk of transformer damage. 
Experience for a number of years, how- 
ever, has been quite satisfactory in this re- 
gard. Figure 3 shows a typical installation 
of a small1,500-kva three-phase transform- 
er tapped to a 132-kv transmission line. 


For larger stations and loads, more 
elaborate protective equipment is justi- 
fied, although not the expense of high- 
voltage circuit breakers. Figure 4showsa 
typical medium-capacity station with 
automatic air-break switch protection for 
the high side and with a differential-relay 
scheme for clearing the transformers in 
case of trouble. The two main functions 
of the protective equipment in this case 
are as follows: 


1. For a transmission-line fault, the trans- 
former is disconnected by means of its low- 
voltage circuit breaker from the subtrans- 
mission system, which would, otherwise, 
feed into the transmission-line fault through 
the transformer. To provide positive re- 


laying of the transformer switch in case of © 


line-to-ground fault on the trarSmission 
line, it is necessary that the transformer be 
wye-connected on the high side with neutral 
grounded. 


2. Fora fault in the transformer itself, the 
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transmission line is opened by its own relay- 
ing and the transformer disconnected from 
the low-voltage side by its own differential 
relays. Immediately thereafter, during an 
interval of approximately one minute while 
the transmission line remains de-energized, 
the transformer high-voltage air-break 
switch is opened up automatically from the 
operation of the differential relays. Fol- 
lowing this the transmission line is restored 
to service, 


| 
The desirability of providing a 
grounded wye-connection on the high side 
of such a transformer may add slightly to 
the cost of installation: 
1. By necessitating a delta-winding on the 


transformer if it results in a wye-wye 
connection. 


2. By requiring the installation of a 
grounding transformer for the low-voltage 
bus if it results in a wye-delta connection, 
and it is also desired to establish a neutral 
ground at that point for the low-voltage 
system. 


This additional cost, however, is usually 
considered well-justified to obtain the 
more complete relay protection which it 
affords. 

While carrier-current relaying is actu- 
ally employed on the transmission lines to 
which this station is connected, its use is 
not essential to the carrying out of the 
protective functions described above, ex- 
cept with regard to the ultrahigh-speed 
reclosing on the transmission lines. The 
operation of the transformer-differential 
relays provides a carrier impulse which 
stops the line from reclosing in case of a 
transformer fault; otherwise, the line 
would reclose on the transformer fault the 
same as for a fault on the line itself. 

A still larger station with the most com- 
plete automatic protection obtainable 
without using high-voltage circuit break- 
ers is shown in Figure 5. Here the trans- 
former installation is large enough to jus- 
tify the use of three single-phase units 
with a fourth as a spare. The manner in 
which transformer-differential protection, 
as well as transmission-line sectionalizing, 
is accomplished in this station, using auto- 
matic air-break switches only, is described 
as follows: 

1. For a permanent transmission-line fault 
on either side of the station, the entire line is 
cleared, along with the low-voltage trans- 
former breaker, and remains open for an 
interval of approximately one minute during 
which the two line-sectionalizing air-break 
switches are opened. Following this, both 
line sections reclose, the good one remaining 
closed, and the faulted one tripping and 
locking out. The sectionalizing air-break. 
switch, on the line which remains energized, 
then recloses, restoring service to the trans- 
former bank. The final step is the reclos- 


ing of the 66-kv circuit breaker on the low 
side of the transformer bank. 


2. For a fault in the transformer bank, 
both the line and the transformer low- 
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voltage breaker are cleared, but, in this 
case, the differential relays act to open up 
the transformer high-voltage air-break 
switch instead of the line-sectionalizing 
switches, after which the line recloses and 
the transformer bank remains de-energized. 


As in the station of Figure 4, carrier-current 
relaying and ultrahigh-speed reclosing are 
used on the transmission line, and, for a 
differential-relay operation on the trans- 
former bank, a carrier impulse is sent out to 
prevent the instantaneous reclosure of the 
line into a transformer fault. 


The satisfactory operation of these sta- 
tions, and of many others of which they 
are typical, has fully established the 
soundness of this method of supplying 
power directly from transmission lines at 
relatively low cost. The use of this device 
wherever favorable opportunities are pre- 
sented offers one possibility for supplying 
power to distribution substations, and, in 
some cases, to distribution loads directly, 
with the most efficient use of equipment 
and labor. 


4. Subtransmission Lines, Existing 
and Proposed 


The term ‘‘subtransmission lines,” as 
used in this paper, refers to the inter- 
mediate voltage systems, such as 22 kv 
up to and including 66 kv, which are 
generally used to supply distribution sub- 
stations. Such lines, of course, may be 
supplied either from transmission sub- 
stations or direct from generating plants. 
The rapid growth of load brought about 
by the present war emergency has posed 
the problem of getting more capacity out 
of existing lines, or of providing increased 
capacity in one way or another with a 
minimum expenditure of material and 
labor. While a most favorable solution of 
the problem will, of course, depend upon 
the particular factors and limitations in 
each situation, an attempt will be made to 
suggest methods of obtaining increased 
capacity in a number of typical situations 
that may come up. 


SHORT Linps—THERMAL Limits 
CONTROLLING 


For lines that are relatively short with 
respect to the amount of power and volt- 
age, the capacity limitation may be al- 
most entirely a matter of the thermal 
limits of the conductors themselves, rather 
than limitations due to voltage regulation. 
In many cases, however, both of these 
limitations must be taken into account. 
Typical ways of obtaining capacity in- 
creases in situations of this kind may be 
suggested as follows: 


1. Where several circuits with conductors 
of moderate or small size are already oper- 
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NEW LINE AND BREAKER 


Figure 7. First step to increase capacity of 
lines to serve 40,000-kw load 


ated in parallel, the most economical and 
efficient method of obtaining an increase in 
capacity may be the rebuilding of such cir- 
cuits with a considerably larger conductor, 
on the assumption, of course, that the ex- 
isting conductor can be salvaged for needed 
use elsewhere. This method offers certain 
substantial savings in that 


1. No additional terminal switching is required. 
2. No additional right-of-way is required. 


* 
3. Inthe case of wood-pole lines in good condition 
few if any structures will have to be replaced. 


If the use of larger conductors alone is in- 
sufficient to provide the necessary increase 
in line capacity, it may become necessary to 
construct additional circuits which, because 
of right-of-way difficulties, will usually be 
at least as long if not longer than the existing 
circuits. In such an event, the use of a 
larger conductor on the new circuit will be 
of little advantage, unless the conductors on 
the original circuits are enlarged at the same 
time. In other words, if the existing cir- 
cuits are not changed, any attempts to load 
up the new circuits in proportion to their 
larger conductor capacity would result only 
in exceeding the thermal limits of the exist- 
ing circuits. 

As an illustration, Figure 6 shows a typical 
case of three parallel 22-kv lines serving a 
24,000-kw steel-mill load. The reactors in 
these feeder circuits were originally installed 
to limit the interrupting duty imposed on 
the feeder circuit breakers. Two steps of 
increased capacity were required, first about 
a 50 per cent increase to a load of 36,000 kw, 
and later an increase to more than double, or 
approximately 70,000 kw. In carrying out 
these steps, the procedure outlined above 
was actually reversed because of the pres- 
ence of the reactors in the original feeder 
circuits. Figure 7, therefore, shows the 
first step, which consisted of building a new 
circuit of 350,000 circular mil of copper to 
operate without any reactor and in parallel 
with the three existing circuits. Asa result 
of this arrangement, the new circuit, both 
from the standpoint of thermal limit as well 
as actual impedance, had a capacity of 
approximately 11/, times that of the old 
circuits, and thus provided the necessary 50 
per cent increase in over-all capacity. 
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Figure 8. Final layout to serve 70,000-kw 
load 
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Figure 9. Unequal impedances of lines in 
parallel—resulting in bottleneck 


The final arrangement of the setup, to in- 
crease the capacity to approximately 70,000 
kw, was then obtained as shown in Figure 8. 
Here the reactors in the original three cir- 
cuits were removed, new circuit breakers of 
adequate interrupting capacity were in- 
stalled, and the existing number 4/0 copper 
line conductors were replaced with 400,000 
circular mil of copper. Both the breakers 
and line conductors removed in this process 
were used elsewhere. 


In this case at least three new circuits of the 
same capacity as the original circuits would 
have been required to handle the final load 
increase so that the method of changing 
conductor size resulted in a net saving of 
two circuits with all the terminal equip- 
ment, line construction, and so on, pertain- 
ing thereto. At the same time, voltage 
regulation under the final setup was quite 
satisfactory. 


2. In other cases of relatively short heavily 
loaded lines, it may not be feasible to change 
existing conductors; for example, where 
steel tower lines are already carrying the 
maximum physical load. Such a situation 
may be further aggravated by the necessity 
of taking a longer route for new circuits. 


Figure 9 shows a typical instance where one 
number 2/0-copper double-circuited line 
constituted a bottleneck when operated in 
parallel with other circuits of larger conduc- 
tor size. Here the installation of a reactor 
in the number 2/0 copper circuits eliminated 
the bottleneck and allowed all of the circuits 
to carry load commensurate with their ac- 
tual thermal limitations. At the same 
time, with the fairly short lines involved, 
no voltage regulation problem was intro- 
duced by the use of the reactor. 


MepruM LENGTH LINES—BoTH THERMAL 
LiMITfs AND VOLTAGE REGULATION 
INVOLVED 


In some situations, it may be necessary 
to increase the capacity of an existing 
system, consisting of a number of circuits 
of medium or small conductor size, which 
cannot readily be changed for physical 
and economic reasons. Because of increas- 
ing right-of-way difficulties, as in the 
cases mentioned above, it is often neces- 
sary that any new circuits constructed to 
relieve the old circuits be of longer length 
which immediately defeats the purpose 
of using larger conductor size or even the 
same conductor size. At the same time, 
the use of reactors in the existing circuits 
would be undesirable from the standpoint 


standpoint of the number of circuits in- 
volved. 

For a typical situation of this kind, 
shown in Figure 10, it was desired to con- 
struct two new circuits of relatively high 
capacity to operate in parallel with four 
existing circuits of medium capacity, but 
right-of-way conditions necessitated a 
longer route for the new circuits. A solu- 
tion was found in the use of a series 
booster transformer of simple design con- 
nected in each of the two new circuits and 
operated as part of the line. Using a 60- 
degree series voltage, obtained from an 
adjacent phase of a wye-connected trans- 
former as in the zigzag transformer con- 
nection, these transformers introduced 
both a voltage boost and a phase-angle 
shift to force the line to carry a heavier 
share of both kilowatts and reactive kilo- 
volt-amperes. The desired results in load- 
ing, as shown by Figure 10, were obtained 
with only 21/. degrees angle shift and the 
corresponding voltage boost of about 21/» 
per cent, which required a series winding 
of only five per cent. Such an installation, 
even allowing for a maximum angle of 
five degrees for future contingencies, can 
be made relatively inexpensively, as it 
does not require additional switching 
facilities or a transformer designed for 
changing taps underload. Taps, of course, 
should be provided, but can be changed by 
momentarily de-energizing one circuit at a 
time. The amount of phase angle re- 
quired is so small that it should not be 
necessary to remove it under light load 
conditions. 


LONGER SUBTRANSMISSION LINES— 
VOLTAGE REGULATION CONTROLLING 


In some situations, the length of lines 
and loading is such that voltage regula- 
tion rather than thermal limitations is the 
determining factor. If the system is laid 
out with sufficient circuits to give reliable 
loop service, the use of some means for 
voltage regulation is probably the most 


Figure 10. New circuits with 
larger conductor but greater 
length compensated to pick 


efficient and economical way of increas- / 
ing system capacity. If not too many sta-// 
tions are involved, individual regulation 
such as load-ratio-control transformers 
might be used. Where the need for regula- 
tion is quite extensive, it may be more 
economical and otherwise more advan- 
tageous to install one or more synchronous 
condensers for power factor and voltage 
control. The beneficial effect of syn- 
chronous-condenser operation, particu- 
larly if installed at the proper load point 
on the system, extends over the entire 
system and even permeates all the way 
back through the transmission and gen- 
erating systems. The increase in capacity 
provided thereby is usually greater than 
that obtainable from other types of volt- 
age-regulating devices. 

If systems such as these are traversed 
by high-voltage transmission lines, trans- 
former installations tapping directly to 
the transmission lines may offer the most 
economical means of increasing the sys- 
tem capacity and at the same time solv- 
ing the voltage-regulation problem. Even 
with a synchronous condenser installation, 
the problem remains of providing the 
necessary transformer capacity at the 
transmission substations or other points 
of supply for the particular system in- 
volved. 


INCREASE IN CAPACITY BY REVISED 
CONCEPTS IN OPERATING PRACTICE 


In addition to the ways and means dis- 
cussed above for obtaining increased ca- 
pacity in subtransmission systems by 
actual physical changes in these systems, 
there is also the possibility of getting more 
out of existing systems merely by a change 
in prevailing conceptions as to what con- 
stitutes feasible operating practice. In 
other words, during the present emergency 
situation, it may become necessary to re- 
vise existing standards as to the combined 
requirements of service continuity and 
voltage regulation. For example, in cases 
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where thermal capacities have not been 
reached but where voltage regulation is 
the limiting factor, it may be quite proper 
to dispense with the common criterion of 
being able to handle the peak load within 
prescribed regulation limits with one line 
out of service, and rather to load all of the 
lines to the point of permissible regulation 
and accept an emergency reduced voltage 
if one line goes out. This, of course, can- 
not be carried to an extreme such as 
where the load is supplied by only two 
lines, since the loss of one such line would 
result in practically no service at all. It 
should be feasible, however, where three 
or four circuits are operating in parallel. 
Such a situation, of course, is not the most 
desirable and should be avoided if possible 
but it may be a necessary sacrifice during 
the emergency to dispense with the luxury 
of perfect voltage regulation under all ex- 
pected line-outage conditions. 

In other cases, where thermal capacity 
limits do enter into the problem, it may 
be necessary to allow an appreciable en- 
croachment on the normal thermal limits 
on a short-time basis during the outage of 
one line, so that a larger loading can be 
carried with all of the lines in service. 
In defense of such loading, it may be 
pointed out that line outages of long dura- 
tion are relatively infrequent and, fur- 
thermore, the simultaneous occurrence of 
a long-time outage during both a high 
ambient temperature and a low wind- 
velocity condition would be relatively im- 
probable. 


5. Conclusion 


It is realized that only a few of the 
many possibilities that exist for more effi- 
cient handling of the problems of power 
supply to distribution substations have 
been touched upon in this paper. It is 
obvious that for such ideas to be utilized 
at their fullest potentialities, a substantial 
background of system planning and stud- 


jes is needed. But even in such cases 


knowledge of possibly new but tried meth- 
ods of approach should help. 

It is hoped that the suggestions and ex- 
amples which have been given in this pa- 
per will be of value not only as direct sug- 
gestions but also indirectly as an incen- 
tive to further thought and discussion on 
this important subject. 
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Distribution Substations and Wartime 


Necessities 
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Synopsis: Requirements of war will im- 
pose unprecedented demands upon many 
distribution substations. Equipment will 
be overloaded before extensions can be 
built, if at all. New construction must be 
simplified to the bare essentials. Substitute 
materials must be used. Protection and 
maintenance must be intensified and operat- 
ing personnel must be educated to new re- 
sponsibilities and skills. These are dis- 
cussed and means are suggested to meet 
these needs. 


IMITED to that very important part 

of the whole power system indicated 
by the title, that is, the ‘‘distribution sub- 
station,” it is the purpose of this paper to 
make suggestions, to stimulate thought, 
and to invite discussion of means avail- 
able under wartime conditions to serve 
increased loads, to preserve and protect 
existing equipment, to provide for res- 
toration of service when outages occur, 
and to employ the available materials, 
equipment and man power economically 
in the necessary extensions to existing 
substations and in the construction of 
necessary new substations. 


The authors do not here presume that 
they have exhaustively treated the sub- 
ject, and they confidently expect that in 
addition to their suggestions many other 
means will occur to engineers and operat- 
ing men and will be developed from time 
to time under the varying requirements of 
individual situations. 


More Intensive Use of Existing 
Equipment 


The three principal functions for which 
distribution substations are established 
are: |transformation, voltage regulation, 
and switching. Usually, apparatus for 
all these three, together with accessories 
such as line entrances, potheads, cables, 
lightning arresters, busses, instruments, 
meters, and control equipment are 
grouped together in assemblies of varying 
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capacity and complexity, depending upon 
local needs and the preferences of design- 
ers and users. 

Bottlenecks limiting the load which 
may be carried from a given substation 
may appear in many items of the equip- 
ment mentioned. Their correction or re- 
moval often can unlock substantial incre- 
ments of vitally needed capacity. 


TRANSFORMERS 


In general, power companies do not 
load main power transformer banks to the 
limit of their capabilities. However, as 
loads continue to increase during this 
emergency, in advance of the possibility 
of obtaining equipment, many trans- 
formers will have to operate far above 
manufacturer’s rating. 

The idea that a transformer name- 
plate rating is a limit beyond which load 
must never go dies hard. Transformers 
may be operated without distress at loads 
well above kilovolt-ampere ratings upon 
the basis of temperature. There is con- 
siderable material published on this sub- 
ject which can be re-examined with profit 
at this time.!~4 To carry load on trans- 
formers beyond the limit fixed by tem- 
perature under self-cooling, some form of 
artificial cooling must be used. For this 
purpose, artificial air circulation and 
water jets are most common. Under 
emergency conditions, almost any form of 
fan will circulate the moderate volume of 
air required if there is a sufficient number 
of these fans properly disposed to reach 
the greater proportion of radiating surface 
of the transformer. The use of water 
jets is more effective than air circulation 
but is, of course, confined to those loca- 
tions where supply of water can be made 
available. Forced circulation of the in- 
sulating oil through separately-mounted 
radiators or water-cooled heat exchangers 
is also possible. This scheme is particu- 
larly adaptable to indoor installations. 
By use of these methods of cooling, load- 
ings may be increased, often 50 to 200 per 
cent over name-plate kilovolt-ampere rat- 
ing, depending upon the daily load cycle, 


prevailing ambient temperatures, the 


scheme of artificial cooling adopted, and 
liberalness of design of the transformers 
themselves. 
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VOLTAGE REGULATORS 


Voltage-regulator loadings may be in- 
creased in precisely the same manner as 
transformer loadings, except that in step- 
type regulators, the tap-changing switch- 
ing equipment must be considered. In 
some instances, induction-type regulators 
having series parallel windings can be 
doubled in current capacity by connecting 
windings in parallel but at a sacrifice of 
half the range of regulation obtainable 
when operated in series. It has been too 
often observed that the “bucking” half 
of the available regulating range is un- 
used. In such cases, this reduction of 
range will entail no hardship if the bus 
voltage is adjusted on a scheduled cycle. 
Booster transformers may be installed in 
conjunction with regulators connected in 
this manner to maintain voltage at loca- 
tions where its level at peak otherwise 
would be objectionably low.® 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


Increases in current-carrying capacities 
of circuit breakers can be obtained in some 
instances through silver-plating of con- 
tacts and bushing studs, and by frequent 
careful inspection and adjustment to 
assure maintenance of contact pressure. 
Switching arrangements can be adopted 
which place two circuit breakers in 
parallel, but care must be exercised that 
the impedances of parallel leads are equal, 
lest the resulting current unbalance over- 
heat contacts and other current-carrying 
parts of one of the breakers, 

When adding to transformer kilovolt- 
ampere capacity, either by replacement of 
an existing bank with larger units or in- 
stallation of additional units, the increase 
of transformer capacity may increase 
fault current sufficiently to exceed the in- 
terrupting capacity of the circuit break- 
ers. In such a case, if the substation has 
two or more transformer banks installed, 
the main bus may be separated into two 
or more sections, thereby limiting fault 
current to a value within the capability of 
the circuit breakers. This method intro- 
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Figure 1. One-line diagram of a double-bus 
substation 
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duces an element of inflexibility into the 
operation of the substation and to that 
extent may be objectionable, but it may 
be the only practical solution to meet the 
situation at hand. Another solution is to 
arrange to trip one or more of the trans- 
former breakers or a bus-sectionalizing 
breaker a few cycles ahead of the feeder 
breakers in cases of high-current faults, 
thereby reducing the current to be inter- 
rupted by the feeder breakers. 

Reactors may be inserted between bus 
sections normally fed from different trans- 
former banks. A method of limiting 
short-circuit current applicable where bus 
sectionalizing is not possible is the inser- 
tion of series reactors in the supply cir- 
cuits. Such reactors will introduce addi- 
tional regulation and losses into the sup- 
ply circuits. This effect, where objec- 
tionable, may be overcome by normally 
short-circuiting the reactors through a 
breaker or fuses co-ordinated with the 
time characteristics and interrupting 
capabilities of the feeder breakers.® 
Series reactors may, in emergencies, be 
“homemade” and constructed from ma- 
terials that are stock items, that is, bare 
copper cable and concrete. 

If a circuit breaker of adequate current- 
carrying and interrupting capacity is 
available, it may be used with appropriate 
relaying as a group breaker to open a 
group of feeder circuits when fault current 
exceeds the interrupting capacity of indi- 
vidual feeder breakers. The analysis of 
individual situations will often indicate 
that the impedance of only a few hundred 
feet of overhead line is required to reduce 
the fault current to a value which can be 
safely interrupted by the feeder breaker. 
By carefully adjusting relay settings, un- 
necessary operations of the group breaker 
can be held to a minimum and conse- 


Figures 1-3. Suggestions for release of 


needed substation equipment 


Figure 2. One-line diagram of double-bus 

substation converted to main- and inspection- 

bus arrangement releasing four oil circuit 

breakers and four sets of disconnecting 
switches 
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quently only a very small percentage of 
the total tripouts will involve interrup~/ 
tions on feeders in the group which are 
not in trouble. : 

Finally, in some cases, the risk will 
have to be assumed that such faults as 
do occur will not be of maximum magni- 
tude, and hence breakers will continue to 
be used at locations where their interrupt- 
ing ratings are exceeded. This forced _ 
decision will unquestionably be reached 
frequently in the days ahead. 

It seems hardly necessary to point out 
the increased need for thorough and fre- 
quent inspection of circuit breakers during 
this emergency and of keeping them in 
even higher state of operating efficiency 
than has been the practice in the past. 
When apparatus so necessary for protec- - 
tion of vital equipment becomes difficult, 
if not impossible, to replace, its preserva- 
tion assumes great importance and rea- 
sonable added expense to assure that pres- 
ervation is warranted. 


OTHER SWITCHING EQUIPMENT 


Air-break switches and disconnecting 
switches, particularly those of earlier 
manufacture, may have capacities in- 
creased through the silvering of contact 
areas and increase of contact pressure. 
In some cases, this may involve the use of 
clamps installed over the jaws of contacts. 
However, it is fortunate that this appa- 
ratus as installed is generally of liberal 
current rating and is seldom a bottleneck 
in the system. 


CABLES AND Duct LINES 


Forced ventilation of cable tunnels, 
manholes, and duct lines may be required 
to reduce ambient temperatures and. in- 
Such 


crease capacity of cable circuits. 


Figure 3. One-line diagram of single-bus 

substation showing portion of distribution cir- 

cuits to illustrate sectionalizing and cross- 

connecting of these circuits to give advantages 
of inspection bus 


Parallel facilities together with such sectional- 

izing facilities as are usual and desirable for 

transfer of load and isolation of faulted sections 
are provided at points A, B, and C 
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ventilation must be directed so that, in 
case of failures, fires will not be spread to 
other parts of the substation or operators 
driven away from their posts of duty. 


BUSSES AND CONNECTIONS 


Drastic restrictions in use of copper 
have been imposed by the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. 
ductor of electricity is recognized as 
necessary, and power companies undoubt- 
edly will continue to obtain the metal, but 
in reduced quantities and after much de- 
lay. This delay may even become the 
equivalent of no deliveries at all in the 
cases of special sizes and shapes of bars 
and fittings. 


Busses and equipment leads are usually 
of ample current-carrying capacity with- 
out exceeding the usually accepted tem- 
perature rise of 30 degrees centigrade. 
This rise, however, may be materially ex- 
ceeded without deleterious effects on 
buses, leads or equipment attached to 
them. Increase of current in the bus of 
the order of 20 per cent above the limit 
fixed by present standards seldom will 
raise bus temperature more than an addi- 
tional 10 degrees centigrade, if there is 
reasonably adequate opportunity for 
dissipation of heat. Higher operating 
temperatures may require additional pro- 
vision for expansion, some contact sur- 
faces may require silver-plating to reduce 
local heating, and soldered joints may 
need to be replaced by brazed or welded 
joints. Forced ventilation may be re- 
quired to protect adjacent apparatus and 
cables from heat generated within en- 
closed bus structures. In special cases, 
temperature of bus bars may be lowered 
where one section of the bus carries all or a 
large proportion of the total current, 
through rearrangement of incoming and 
outgoing circuits to reduce the current 
carried in any one section. 


OBTAINING ADDITIONAL CIRCUITS AND 
RELEASING SWITCHING EQUIPMENT 


Many substations are in operation 
which have duplicate equipment not 
essential to normal operation. Some of 
this may have to be “‘borrowed”’ for more 
active duty elsewhere. This often can be 
accomplished without introducing serious 
operating handicaps. Figure 1 and Fig- 
ure 2 illustrate one example of this pro- 
cedure. Figure 3 shows how, in some in- 
stances, this may be carried further, still 
retaining reasonable operating flexibility. 

Where duplicate bus and switching 
facilities are used primarily to permit 
regular maintenance work on the usual 40- 
hour-week basis, the rescheduling of this 
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Copper as a con- | 


REMOVABLE 
LINKS 


Figure 4. Suggestions for doubling number of 
circuits and transformer capacity with no ad- 
ditional switching equipment 


One-line diagram of double-bus substation of 
Figure 1 converted to a dual single-bus sub- 
station with doubled transformer capacity and 
number of circuits 
Parallel facilities similar to those shown in 
Figure 3 are provided at point D 
Interrupting duty on oil circuit breakers is not 
increased by this increase in capacity 


work on a three-shift 24-hour-day basis 
will often permit these changes and sim- 
plifications. 

Figure 4 illustrates a means of doubling 
the number of circuits and the transformer 
capacity of the substation of Figure 1 
without either increasing the number of 
breaker positions or the interrupting duty 
on the breakers. 

Automatic high-speed reclosing has 
been advanced in recent years as a work- 
ing substitute for duplicate service. 
Where this would result in saving new 
construction in the distribution system, 
the rebuilding of older low-speed breakers 
may be avoided in substations arranged 
as in Figure 1 and Figure 2 by the follow- 
ing relay scheme, reference being made to 
Figure 2. To effect this operation, an 
auxiliary relay is connected to the trip 
circuit and auxiliary switches of breaker 
A, such that completion of the opening 
cycle of breaker A energizes the closing 
circuit of breaker B,. With disconnect- 
ing switches a1, d2 and a3 and by, be, bs and 
b, closed, tripping of breaker A will then 
automatically close breaker By and re- 
energize feeder A. 


STATIC CAPACITORS 


Where static capacitors are installed on 
distribution systems, consideration should 
be given to their proper location on feeder 
circuits for relief of substation equipment 
and apparatus that may be severely over- 
loaded. 

Installation of capacitors at substa- 
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tions, although not usually as productive 
of over-all system economies as when in- 
stalled near the load centers on feeders, 
may still relieve overloaded condensers, 
transformers, subtransmission circuits, 
and system generating equipment. 
Switching groups of capacitors to control 
the reactive load and bus voltage can 
effectively take the place of synchronous 
condensers or extend the regulating 
range of existing synchronous condensers. 


CUSTOMER CO-OPERATION 


The co-operation of power customers in 
scheduling as much of their operations to 
off-peak periods as practicable offers 
possibilities for releasing capacity in all 
current-carrying facilities. There are 
many industries and commercial enter- 
prises where this off-peak use of power 
can be effected without difficulty and 
others where it may be accomplished 
after careful study and planning. It 
seems likely, in the emergency, that such 
co-operation will not be too difficult to 
obtain where off-peak operation is at all 
practicable. Co-ordination of the main- 
tenance schedules of customers and 
power companies should be developed to 
minimize interference with wartime 
production and the burden on reserve 
facilities. 


EQUIPMENT CAPABILITIES 


Operating men will be able to meet load 
changes and utilize the maximum capa- 
bilities of equipment only by keeping 
themselves more than ever intimately in- 
formed of load conditions and the actual 
capabilities of equipment available, and 
by using utmost ingenuity in applying 
that knowledge. Transformers, regu- 
lators, circuit breakers or other equip- 
ment may become heavily loaded at one 
substation, and replacement by larger 
more lightly loaded units from another 
substation may be indicated. However, 
only through a thorough knowledge of the 
equipment itself and what it may be ex- 
pected to do, can the operating man 
know whether or not the transfer is justi- 
fiable. By keeping information up to 
date, the need for rearrangement may be 
anticipated, planned in advance, and 
changes effected with a minimum of de- 
lay. 

Equipment and materials in stores 
should be inspected and, if necessary, re- 
conditioned for immediate use. There- 
after, these should be maintained in 
readiness in the same manner as those al- 
ready in service. Many units of equip- 
ment and items of material that in more 
normal times would be looked upon as 
obsolete or unsuitable for further use can 
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be reused, either by the company, a sister 
company, or a customer. It is a reason- 
able prediction that reserve equipment 
will be depleted and older equipment 
outmoded or formerly considered inade- 
quate will be found highly useful in the 
days ahead. 


INTERCOMPANY CO-OPERATION 


Consideration should be given to the 
exchange of information among power 
companies as to the availability of equip- 
ment that may no longer be needed for 
use by the one, but invaluable perhaps for 
service by another. There should also be 
merit in a tool-lending and exchange serv- 
ice, similar to that which is understood 
to be in operation among some of the 
Canadian utility companies, and in ex- 
pansion of such service to include replace- 
able equipment and materials. 

Power companies, in the past, have co- 
operated fully in times of need, and in this 
emergency period the utmost co-operation 
is required that all may together better 
perform a difficult job. 


Economies and Conservation in 
New Work 


PLANNING AND DESIGN 


In the design of substations to serve 
wartime loads, a very large “factor of 
ignorance”’ must be dealt with in the pre- 
liminary stages. Experience has indi- 
cated that actual demands may vary up 
to several hundred per cent from pre- 
liminary figures. 

As scarcity and priority restrictions 
both operate to make materials and equip- 
ment difficult to obtain, initial orders 
should cover the full requirements of the 
work. To run short of materials needed 
to finish construction may seriously post- 
pone operation of the facilities. To in- 
sure against omission of materials re- 
quired for complete construction, plans 
must be prepared in greater detail than 
heretofore considered necessary. This 
greater detail will also assist erection in 
view of the lesser skill and experience of 
the available labor. Extreme care should 
be exercised in obtaining accurate mate- 
tial lists from the plans. Construction 
work must be carried out with fidelity to 
plans, as small changes may call for ma- 
terials not on order and procurable at best 
only after long delay. 

The scarcity of competent men applies 
* with double force in the engineering and 
drafting groups, where the detailed plan- 
ning of new work is done. Simplification 
of layout, use of standard or semistandard 
groups of equipment, and elimination of 
“special” items are all essential to keep 
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down the burden of detail and to prevent 
mistakes. 


STRUCTURES 


Structural steel is, at the time of writing 
this paper, a shortage material, and its 
conservation is imperative. This may be 
accomplished through use of substation 
structures of greater flexibility and lighter 
weight, simplification of bus layouts and 
the substitution of wood. 

In the design of steel substations, it has 
been more recent practice to provide 
rigid structures. This rigidity could be 
relaxed materially in distribution sub- 
stations by providing for only slack-span 
attachments of lines to structures without 
sacrifice of needed strength or safety. 
There are many earlier structures of this 
lighter design in service throughout the 
country which continue to stand as evi- 
dence that these lighter, more flexible 
structures are adequate. 

Wood can be substituted for steel in the 
majority of jobs. Where insulation is 
equal to that which would be used on 
steel structures, and where hardware is 
thoroughly bonded and grounded, wood 
structures are electrically equal to steel. 
Many wood structures long have been in 
every-day operation. There is no ques- 
tion but that they can be built to operate 
satisfactorily for all usual voltages, will 
last through the war period, and will con- 
serve materials sorely needed elsewhere. 


Bus AND Crrcuir ARRANGEMENT 


Many of the plants recently established 
for producing war material provide for 
power supply to at least half of the 
load from each of two sources, including 
separate substations. The practice of 
providing transfer-bus, inspection-bus, or 
other duplicate-bus arrangements for new 
distribution substations should be aban- 
doned for the duration of the conflict in 
the interest of conserving needed materi- 
als and equipment. To serve loads for 
which separate feeds are already provided, 
this practice is inexcusable. To serve 
loads not vital to prosecuting the war, in 
view of the impelling needs of the times, 
the omission is amply justified. Sub- 
stations, if expected to be permanent, 
may well be designed to permit future 
elaboration and installation of additional 
facilities when conditions will permit. 

For high-voltage moderate-current bus 
bars and connections, structural steel 
shapes or steel pipe may be substituted 
for copper tubing or bar so long as copper 
continues to be a shortage material and 
more difficult to obtain than steel. It 
may be necessary to use copper cable as 
bus in lieu of copper tubing or bar, as it 
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seems likely that copper in such form will 


be more readily obtainable and requires / 


less labor for production and installation. 
Busses may be reduced in cross sectionat a 
saving of material through design to oper- 
ate at higher current density and through 
reducing bus current by locating the 
supply transformer connections as closely 
as possible to the load center of the sub- 
station bus. 


Fuses IN LIEU OF BREAKERS 


Fuses can be substituted for high-side 
breakers in substations of simple layout. 
One precaution may be needed, that is, 
phase-failure relays may be needed to 
open the low-side breakers to prevent 
damage to customers’ polyphase equip- 
ment in case the supply to the high-volt- 
age side is single-phase due to blowing of 
one fuse. With this precaution and with 
proper fuse co-ordination, the installation 
of high-side breakers may be eliminated, 
and indeed has been eliminated under 
normal practice in many situations with 
satisfactory results. 


INSULATION LEVELS 


Insulation levels and insulation co- 
ordination should not be sacrificed in the 
case of simplified substation layouts. 
The cost of protecting service by provid- 
ing adequate insulation strength is very 
little compared with that of duplicate 
facilities, throw-over switches and other 
provisions, which are usually installed to 
permit continued service in case of appa- 
ratus failure. In one case, the cost of the 
next higher level of impulse insulation in 
an important unit of substation equip- 
ment accounted for only five per cent in 
the cost of that one item. This might 
well be considered as representing the in- 
surance necessary to permit elimination 
of permanently installed duplicate or 
spare equipment with accompanying 
switches, bus, and cables. 


TRANSFORMERS 


The power companies which in the past — 


made a consistent effort to standardize 
transformer voltages and taps are in posi- 
tion to reap large benefits from this past 
effort during the present emergency. 
One of the advantages of this standardi- 
zation is, of course, that such companies 
are in position to “play checkers” with 
their transformers, moving them about 
between substations to meet the shifting 
demands. In this connection, it would be 
well to emphasize the economy of buying 
new transformers only in the larger 'sizes 
in current use by such a company and in- 
stalling these at locations where smaller 
transformers are overloaded so that they 
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in turn can be released for installation in 
new substations. 

The three-phase transformer is more 
economical than three single-phase units 
of equal rating from the standpoints of 
material and labor that enter into its 
manufacture. It requires a single foun- 
dation of lesser volume, shorter and more 
simple bus connections, and fewer man- 
hours of labor to install. The modern 
three-phase transformer is reliable in 
operation and its use in substations of 
moderate capacity should be carefully 
considered as a measure of material and 
labor conservation. 

New substation transformers, whether 
single-phase or three-phase units, should 
be obtained with blowers or at least with 
provision for their addition later. Addi- 
tional capacity may be obtained in this 
way at a very small eost per kilovolt- 
ampere, and the economics of losses and 
regulation can well be neglected ‘‘for the 
duration.” 


Unit SUBSTATIONS 


The limit to which substation capacity 
may or should be expanded at a given 
site should be very carefully considered 
with respect to the cost in dollars, ma- 
terials and man power of transmission 
and distribution facilities immediately 
associated with it. The development of 
the factory-built single-unit-type sub- 
station consisting of transformer, regu- 
lator, circuit breaker, and auxiliaries in a 
single case offers a very attractive means 
of increasing capacity to serve a given 
area without adding to either feeder ca- 
pacities or substation capacities at an 
existing site. These unit substations are 
particularly adapted to installations where 
it is necessary to reinforce feeder circuits 
by installing such units close to the load 
and breaking up heavily loaded feeders to 
keep load within the capacity of existing 
. substations and their outgoing circuits. 
The fact that such unit substations may be 
installed quickly and moved quickly tonew 
locations is a decided advantage in meet- 
ing unexpected shifts or additions to loads. 

Unit substations are economical in ma- 
terial and labor required in manufacture 
and require less material and labor of 
erection for foundations, structures, and 
bus work than equivalent conventional 
substations. Their use is of advantage 
also in that labor required for installation 
may be largely of lesser skill. 

During the trying days ahead, the use 
of unit substations may prove to be worth 
while even in instances where such use in 
more normal times might not be consid- 
ered economical. Many of the substa- 
tions erected to serve war loads or loads 
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incidental to war activities will be idle 
after peace returns. Salvage of a con- 
ventional substation involves a consider- 
able write-off, whereas the salvage value 
of a unit substation is high, there being 
little unrecoverable material and equip- 
ment, and a minimum of labor is required 
to move it to another point of use and to 
place it in operation there. 


Restoration of Service 


RESERVE EQUIPMENT 


Difficulty of obtaining priorities for 
additional equipment and the continuing 
growth of load will inevitably bring about 
active use of much of the reserve equip- 
ment of power companies. Restoration 
of service after equipment failure will 
then present a different problem than 
when spare facilities were more plentiful. 
It has been rather general practice to pro- 
vide a spare transformer at every impor- 
tant substation. With increasing need 
for transformer capacity to carry the 
growing load, and the impossibility of ob- 
taining new transformers in any reason- 
able time, it is likely that more of this re- 
serve equipment will be placed in opera- 
tion. It may then be that one trans- 
former will have to serve as a spare for 
several transformer banks, probably at 
substations located some distance apart. 


.Such a spare unit should be centrally 


located with respect to the substations 
where it may be required for service and 
kept in readiness for transporting and 
placing in service in minimum time. 
Skids should be in place and the unit 
cribbed to a convenient height for loading 
on the transporting vehicle. Flexible 
leads connected to the bushing studs and 
provided with clamps at the free end will 
save time in placing such a transformer 
in operation promptly. Other heavy 
equipment reserved for use as spares 
should be similarly prepared. 

Transportation facilities for moving a 
spare transformer are, of course, necessary 
but there seems to be little justification 
generally for permanent mounting of 
spare |transformers on special trailers. 
Transformers of modern design are relia- 
ble, and it does not appear that the delay 
occasioned in loading will justify the cost 
of transportation equipment that would 
be reserved for a single service and would 
remain idle over extended periods of time. 
In these times, we must recast our notions 
of what is necessary and what may be 
only desirable. 


PORTABLE SUBSTATIONS 


In this period of emergency, portable 
substations in general do not seem to offer 
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outstanding advantages as compared 
with separate units of spare equipment. 
Portable substations must be used as an 
entity and cannot be separated so that 
each component part can operate apart 
from the others. With spare equipment 
at a premium, it would seem to be the 
better policy to have spare units of equip- 
ment so that these units can be used at 
different locations as needed. For exam- 
ple, a spare transformer can be used in one 
substation and at the same time, a spare 
circuit breaker used for emergency service 
at a second substation. There may be 
certain systems where portable substa- 
tions will have advantages over separate 
units of equipment, but in the majority of 
instances during the present emergency 
at least, spare units of reserve equipment 
offer a greater degree of protection to 
service in having a wider diversity of use, 
although the time element for restoring 
service may, in some cases, be slightly in 
favor of the portable substation. 


STORAGE OF RESERVE MATERIALS 


Spare parts and materials held as re- 
serves against substation outages may in 
some instances be stored at the substation 
of probable use or they may be stored in a 
central location, In the first case, the 
number of spare parts and quantities of 
materials required will be greater than 
would be necessary if centrally located. 
Central storage is preferable in offering 
the maximum availability of minimum 
quantities of reserve materials and in 
many cases permitting better mainte- 
nance and care. With either plan, spare 
equipment should be covered by careful 
up-to-date inventories both as to specifi- 
cations and locations. 


Protection and Preservation of 
Equipment 


INSPECTION AND MAINTENANCE 


Greater attention must be given to the 
operating equipment to observe or antici- 
pate distress and thereby forestall failures 
in service. Equipment should be in- 
spected more frequently and maintained 
at a higher degree of precise operating 
condition than has in many cases hereto- 
fore been considered adequate. More- 
over, when inspection reveals the need for 
even minor adjustments, repairs, or re- 
placements, they should receive appropri- 
ate attention at once. Failure to act in 
these minor instances does not necessarily 
mean that the equipment will fail to con- 
tinue to operate satisfactorily, but it may 
and certainly will in some instances 
shorten the period before major replace- 
ments willbe required. It should be kept 
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in mind that an ounce of preventive 
maintenance is worth a ton of replace- 
ment, especially when replacement is be- 
set with present uncertainties. 


FirE PROTECTION 


With the prospect of continuing inten- 
sive operation of equipment, it is not only 
vital to preserve that which we have but 
to protect it from loss. Fires are not 
frequent but when they occur in a sub- 
station, the damage to the equipment 
where the fire originates is all too often 
extensive. Moreover, except as precau- 
tions have previously been taken, damage 
to adjacent equipment is the rule. Any 
fire, even though it does no major dam- 
age, diverts man power from the primary 
function of operation and absorbs ma- 
terials needed elsewhere. Often the in- 
cidental damage to other equipment and 
the interruptions to service necessary to 
clean up and make final repairs are of 
greater consequence than those involved 
in the immediate failure. Consequently, 
careful consideration should be given to 
protection against fire hazards. 

Probably the most economical and 
effective protection available at this time 
against fires resulting from oil ignition in 
outdoor substations is obtained from 
water spray apparatus. Its use is, of 
course, limited in application to those 
locations where water may be made 
available. Transformers installed at im- 
portant substations where water can be 
obtained may be protected by fixed or 
portable spray nozzles or by a combina- 
tion of the two. Perhaps the most 
satisfactory over-all method is the com- 
bination of the fixed and portable appa- 
tratus. A moderate number of fixed 
nozzles properly installed will tend to 
prevent the spread of fire and reduce its 
intensity until such time as portable ap- 
paratus can be brought into action by 
trained men. 

Where water is not available, dry- 

-compound apparatus is quite satisfactory 
as are carbon-dioxide extinguishing de- 
vices, although at present the latter are 
costly and not always effective for outdoor 
use. Carbon-dioxide apparatus has its 
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widest application indoors and for this use 
is most satisfactory in that there can be no 
deterioration of equipment resulting from 
its use. 

Foam is effective for extinguishing oil 
fires under some circumstances but its use 
around electrical equipment is open to 
objection because of the work required to 
remove the caked foam after the fire is 
out. 

Arrangements should be made for co- 
operation with local fire departments in 
the study of fire-fighting problems, in co- 
ordinating power company fire-fighting 
equipment with the department appa- 
ratus, and in joint drills and rehearsals. 
The most important element in minimiz- 
ing damage is the adequate training and 
drilling of personnel in the proper use and 
limitations of use of whatever apparatus 
may be brought into action. 


LIGHTNING PROTECTION 


There is considerable divergence of 
opinion as to the need for lightning ar- 
resters, particularly for voltages above 66 
ky. Experience of many operating com- 
panies in numerous widely separated 
parts of this country and Canada, under 
diverse operating and climatic conditions, 
has established the value of spill-gap pro- 
tection for substation apparatus.’ The 
valve action of the lightning arrester, by 
limiting the time and magnitude of power- 
follow current, reduces the number of in- 
terruptions from lightning surges, but 
evidence is lacking that the lightning 
arrester protects substation equipment 
more effectively than the spill gap. Con- 
servation of material and labor dictates 
that serious considerations be given to the 
use of spill gaps in place of arrester instal- 
lations at new substations or where re- 
placement of arresters may be necessary. 


PERSONNEL TRAINING 


Of equal importance to protective 
equipment in the protection of property is 
a trained staff of operating men who in 
case of trouble or incipient trouble know 
what to do, how to do it, and can act 
promptly as a well-co-ordinated team. 
The time taken and money spent to edu- 
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cate and continue the education of these 
men in this important function will be 
amply justified. In view of conditions 
that confront the industry, each one 
should be induced to feel the added re- 
sponsibility resting upon him. He should 
be instilled with an enthusiastic desire to 
do his full part in providing and main- 
taining the power supply for war and 
should be thoroughly trained to do that 
part well. 


Conclusion 


Difficult problems will arise in the days 
ahead due to scarcity of materials, equip- 
ment, and suitable man power, which prob- 
lems must be solved by the engineer and 
operator in the struggle to serve the 
rapidly expanding war loads. The man- 
ner in which these men meet their more 
unusual problems will be of interest to all 
who have similar problems to solve. It 
will be of benefit if these solutions are 
passed on to the industry as a whole 
through publication currently in the 
technical press. 

Experience may indicate that some of 
the needful practices of rigid conservation 
established during the present emergency 
will earn recognition as standard practices 
in the peaceful days that are to come, 
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Synopsis: An overhead electrical system 
makes use of large quantities of materials 
which are also very vital to the nation’s 
wartime program. This paper seeks to 
point out the most practical ways of con- 
serving these vital materials, thereby 
releasing them in greater quantities for use 
in wartime production. In general, this 
can best be accomplished by keeping to a 
minimum the quantities used to make the 
line extensions and system reinforcements 
which will be required to supply electric 
service to the new industries and military 
establishments, and to the increased housing 
facilities which must accompany them. A 
number of effective tools are available which 
may be utilized to reduce the quantities of 
conductor material required to give satis- 
factory service. There are also possibilities 
of rearrangement of existing facilities so as 
to use them more effectively. 


Critical Materials Involved 


HE critical materials which are used 

to the greatest extent in the construc- 
tion of overhead distribution lines are 
copper, aluminum, steel, and zinc. Of 
these copper is by far the most important. 
Aluminum has been making considerable 
headway in recent years as a conductor 
material when provided with a steel rein- 
forcement, but, while it has many good 
features to recommend its use, particu- 
larly for long span rural lines, competing 
materials of copper-steel composite have 
been made available which can be used to 
build these lines. The fact that alumi- 
num has been practically unobtainable 
for some time was not a serious handicap 
as long as we were still able to get copper- 
steel composites. These materials, how- 
ever, are now being greatly restricted in 
their availability, and the problem, so far 
as copper is concerned, is, therefore, to 
find ways to minimize its use, since no 
substitute material other than aluminum 
is available. Various possibilities of 
accomplishing this purpose will be dis- 
cussed later. 

Steel is used in considerable quantities 
in overhead-distribution-line construc- 
tion, principally for line hardware and fit- 
tings. It would be difficult to find a 
substitute material which would be nearly 
so suitable for such important items as 
bolts and nuts. For certain uses, how- 
ever, such as insulator-pins, crossarm- 
braces, platforms, and other fixtures re- 
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quiring a considerable proportion of the 
steel tonnage used in overhead-lines 
construction, wood is quite a satisfactory 
substitute. 

Zine is important in overhead-lines 
work, mainly as a coating for steel to pre- 
vent rust. The tonnage used for galva- 
nizing of line hardware is not very great, 
however, and it is to be hoped that its 
use, particularly for bolts, nuts, and so 
forth, may be continued. On the ma- 
terials of larger size it will be possible to 
use coatings composed of less vital ma- 
terials which, while less permanent, will 
be effective through the present emer- 
gency and can later be replaced with more 
lasting materials. 

The need for materials, other than 
metals, used in the construction of dis- 
tribution lines is not immediately critical 
but there is a good chance that it may be 
unless their consumption is curtailed. 
Poles and crossarms are the most im- 
portant of these items. Due to increased 
consumption of these materials in connec- 
tion with military and emergency housing, 
stocks of seasoned material have been 
seriously depleted, and it is reported that 
unfavorable weather conditions in pole- 
producing areas have resulted in a sub- 
normal output of new poles, especially in 
the larger sizes. Conservation in the use 
of poles and the avoidance of large stocks 
not immediately required will help keep 
to a minimum the amount of substandard 
materials used in the construction of 
lines which will need early replacement. 


Means of Conserving Materials 


| : é 
In general, the conservation of vital 
materials can best be accomplished in 
four ways: 


1. By using the minimum possible amount 
of material on all new line extensions. 


2. By using the minimum amount of vital 
material for bolstering up existing lines 
when overloaded or under-voltage conditions 
result from increased loads. 


Paper 42-45, recommended by the AIEE committee 
on power transmission and distribution for pres- 
entation at the AIEE winter convention, New 
York, N. Y., January 26-30, 1942. Manuscript 
submitted December 1, 1941; made available for 
printing December 17, 1941. 


Harotp Cove is distribution engineer for The 
Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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3. By rearranging existing facilities so as to 
use them more effectively. 

4. By salvaging needed materials from 
existing lines where they are not immedi- 
ately required to give adequate service. 


NEw LINE CONSTRUCTION 


The most effective way to save ma- 
terial is, of course, not to use it. To the 
extent, therefore, that restrictions are 
applied to the extension of lines to serve 
potential consumers, there will be an al- 
most proportionate reduction in the 
amount of material used for overhead-line 
construction. This is for the reason that 
in periods of expansion the greater pro- 
portion of material used goes into the 
construction of lines to serve new areas. 
Unless a real effort is made to concen- 
trate housing facilities in compact groups, 
this will still be the case. Itis not within 
the scope of this paper to discuss the 
restrictions to be placed on new line con- 
struction by those in control of the alloca- 
tion of material. Of one thing we are 
certain, and that is that extensions will 
be made to serve new projects vital to 
the emergency effort. It would seem 
almost equally imperative that the 
necessary extensions be made to serve 
new housing facilities which are, in a great 
many cases, essential to the war effort. 

In the building of such new lines as are 
permitted, every effort should be made 
to keep the material used to a minimum. 
The most obviously beneficial expedient 
is to use the least possible amount of 
copper. The size of the wire used should 
be the minimum to give reasonably satis- 
factory service to the initial customers, 
unless increased loads are known to be 
coming in the immediate future. For 
most distribution engineers this will be a 
reversion to obsolete practices, since it is 
the way things were done before the adop- 
tion of system-planning methods. We 
can well remember the frequent and costly 
reconstruction, replacement, and re- 
vamping of lines which were necessary in 
those days. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that building to an ideal ultimate 
plan sometimes results in the installation 
of line capacities which are much more 
than adequate for a large part of their 
useful life when load growth is slow. In 
the light of present shortages, we would 
be justified in returning to the old- 
fashioned method of using the smallest 
size of wire which would do the initial job, 
even if, in some instances, it may require 
changing to a iarger size in a year or two. 

It may also be possible to justify some 
modifications of the pole layout so as to 
conserve material. Temporary short-cut 
routings of line extensions may be re- 
sorted to in some cases to reduce the 
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length of line required. The use of longer 
spans in the initial stages of residential 
development will conserve poles, cross- 
arms, hardware, and insulators. The 
ultimate spacing of poles in residential 
areas is invariably fairly close, because of 
the necessity of keeping customers’ service 
drops reasonably short, but, if poles can 
be so spaced that the later installation of 
intermediate poles as the area builds up 
results in a good layout, an initial saving 
in material can be made. In many 
cases, where the building-up process is 
not rapid, an over-all saving in investment 
results. The use of bare primary wire, if 
permissible, will favor the adoption of this 
“double-span” construction. 


INCREASED LOADING OF EXISTING 
FACILITIES 


The second objective of the conserva- 
tion program, namely, the devising of 
ways and means of carrying increased 
load on existing lines and equipment with 
the minimum use of vital material offers 
the greatest opportunity to the distribu- 
tion engineer for contributing to the war 
effort. As loads increase on the electrical 
distribution system, two limitations oper- 
ate to cause need for increased capacity in 
lines or equipment. These are: 


(a) Excessive heating which may cause dam- 
age or possibly failure. 


(b) Excessive voltage drop which may result 
in decreased efficiency of utilization equip- 
ment and even make its operation impossi- 
ble. 


The current-carrying ability of wires 
and line devices is affected by many 
widely variable factors, and, in general, 
the commonly accepted current ratings 
are arbitrarily conservative. In arriving 
at these ratings, a combination of condi- 
tions is selected which very rarely occurs 
in practice, and tests made under actual 
field conditions show that loads consider- 
ably in excess of these ratings may be 
carried for long periods without resulting 
in any appreciable damage to overhead 
lines and associated equipment. 


Limitations to Wire Loading. The 
heating of overhead conductors, for exam- 
ple, is greatly affected by air movement, 
and yet the limiting ratings are often 
based on temperature rises in still air with 
high ambient temperatures. As there is 
practically always some air movement 
past conductors in overhead-line con- 
struction, the effect is to very materially 
reduce the actual temperature rise, 
Furthermore, even at the assumed limit- 
ing temperature, the effect on the wire or 
equipment would be serious only if con- 
tinued for long periods of time. Very 
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seldom will a condition hazardous to 
service or persons result. 


Limitations to Transformer Loading. 
The loading of distribution transformers 
is a good example of the ability of equip- 
ment to successfully carry so-called over- 
loads. This subject has been discussed at 
considerable length in recent technical 
publications* and will be treated only 
briefly here. The factors which make it 
possible to carry peak loads greatly in ex- 
cess of the name-plate rating are: 


1. The thermal capacity of the iron core, 
the insulating oil, and the tank, absorb heat 
from the windings and greatly reduce the re- 
sulting temperature rise on short-time peaks. 


2. The loads of highest peak values and 
longest duration usually occur in winter 
when ambient temperatures are low and the 
resulting temperature in the windings is 
correspondingly reduced. 


38. The limiting temperatures assumed in 
the rating would cause failure of the trans- 
former only after continuous operation over 
a period of years. 


The greatest problem in the proper 
loading of distribution transformers, of 
course, is to know what the character of 
the loads is on individual transformers, 
both as to yearly peak value and as to the 
shape of the load curve throughout the 
year. However, the general character- 
istics of residential loads are sufficiently 
well established that, with any one of 
several methods of determining trans- 
former peak loads, it will be conservative 
to allow estimated winter peaks of the 
order of 150 per cent of name-plate rating. 
Under this procedure, experience shows 
that transformer life should be reduced 
very little, if any, over that which would 
be obtained by more conservative loading. 
However, before proceeding to materially 
increase transformer loading beyond this 
point, it is particularly important to have 
adequate information on load character- 
istics and values, since a large number of 
damaged transformers on a system would 
be a serious detriment to good service in 
later years. 

Limitations to Voltage Regulation. 
Excessive voltage drop, causing wide 
variation in voltage regulation to cus- 
tomers, will probably be a more frequent 
cause for system reinforcement than cur- 
rent limitations. Here, again, it would 
seem that present accepted good practice 
could be modified somewhat during the 
emergency. Fairly narrow ranges of 
voltage regulation may be largely justi- 
fied by economic considerations in normal 
times, although by the same consideration 
we cannot afford to maintain as high 


standards on rural lines as in thickly: 


* See list of references at close of paper. 
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settled urban districts. When, in the 


face of serious material shortages, eco- // 


nomics is no longer the ruling considera- 
tion, it would seem that standards of 
voltage regulation which apparently are 
giving satisfactory service to the farmers 
should not be too poor for the city dweller 
to put up with for the period of the 
emergency. This should apply, not only to 
the long-time variations, but tothesudden 
fluctuations commonly knownas “‘flicker.”” 


Improvement of Power Factor. In 
spite of increased current ratings and 
more liberal voltage limitations, the time 
will be reached, as loads increase, when 
something will have to be done to bolster 
up the supply. But, this need not always 
take the form of adding new facilities or 
replacing old ones with like kind of larger 
capacity. One of the most promising 
expedients which is available, not only to 
improve voltage regulation on overhead 
lines but to decrease the line current 
capacity for the same load, is the use of 
shunt capacitors to improve the power 
factor of the load. An extensive use of 
this device has been justified under the 
normal economic conditions of the past 
few years, and it offers a very effective 
means of conserving vital material under 
present conditions. It is true that 
capacitors require for their construction 
an appreciable amount of aluminum foil, 
but the amount of copper which could be 
saved by their intelligent use should rec- 
ommend them very highly to the authori- 
ties having to do with the allocation of all 
of these materials. 

The use of shunt capacitors will find its 
best application in the densely loaded 
parts of our systems, where the reduction 
of current will often be as important as 
the reduction of voltage drop in the cir- 
cuit. In rural areas where conductors 
are small, loads are light, and power fac- 
tors high, shunt capacitors are not quite 
so effective a remedy, although they may 
still be justified in many cases. The 
effect of the capacitors is to cause a con- 
stant voltage rise in the circuit which will, 
if too many capacitors are installed, cause 
too high voltage at light-load periods 
unless provisions are made to cut out 
portions of the capacitance. So far, no 
economical method has been devised for 
this purpose which is applicable to small 
installations. 

Series capacitors should also be useful 
devices for improving the capacity of 


long lines serving individual customers, 


re 


although they ‘will not have as wide an — 


application as shunt capacitors by reason of 
the lack of flexibility in their application. 

Voltage Regulation and _ Boosters. 
Another very economical expedient avail- 
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able to improve the regulation of long 
rural circuits is the use of line-type voltage 
regulators or step-voltage boosters. These 
are now manufactured in a wide range 
of sizes and steps of voltage change. The 
simpler forms of step-voltage boosters are 
quite satisfactory for rural or suburbanline 
regulation, and their use produces an im- 
provement of voltage regulation which 
would require many times the amount of 
material in conductors to produce like 
results. 

Standard distribution transformers, if 
they have the proper turn ratio, may be 
used very effectively as a booster to pro- 
duce a better range of voltage in a circuit 
at a very low cost. A small amount of 
fixed voltage boost at a point fairly well 
out on the circuit will result in a consider- 
able improvement in peak load voltage to 
the customers on the tag ends without 
causing too high voltage at off-peak 
periods. Booster-transformers connected 
to give a larger amount of voltage boost, 
used in connection with automatic regu- 
lators to permit the better use of the full 
range of the regulator, will also prove to 
be a useful expedient where conditions are 
favorable. For a slight increase in cost, 
standard transformers may be purchased 
with increased secondary-to-ground insu- 
lation which will insure their satisfactory 
operation as booster transformers. 


Rearrangement of Existing Facilities 


In any well engineered electrical-dis- 
tribution system there will always be an 
appreciable amount of wire and equip- 
ment which will be capable of carrying 
much greater loads than they are at the 
time called upon to carry without exceed- 
ing either current or voltage limitations. 
This is partly the result of the planning of 
system development to follow a layout of 
facilities which will be adequate to serve 
an area after it has become completely 
built up without too much replacement 
and rearrangement of the initially in- 
stalled material. A critical shortage of 
materials, however, may make it desirable 
to do a certain amount of rearrangement 
of these materials at this time, so as to use 
them more effectively and thus reduce the 
amount of new materials required. Line 
wire and transformers are the items of 
overhead-line construction which offer the 
best possibilities of such treatment. 


REMOVAL OR REPLACEMENT OF WIRE 


Expedients to conserve the use of con- 
ductor material which should be given 
most consideration are as follows: 

1. Replacement of the larger sizes of wire 


with smaller in locations where the load has 
not yet developed or has been greatly re- 
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duced by system rearrangements, and the 
transfer of the larger wire to locations where 
the load is increasing rapidly. This will in 
turn release, for the relief of other circuits, 
an amount of wire nearly equal to that 
originally used, if proper salvage methods 
are used to prevent the scrapping of any 
large part of the material in the process. 


2. Building new sections of line which will 
shorten feeds to increasing loads rather than 
replace or add wire on existing routes. This 
will frequently be practical in suburban or 
rural areas where piecemeal extensions often 
result in a poor layout. In many cases, 
when this is done, sections of line of lengths 
equal to that installed can be salvaged. 


3. Removal of wire which is not required to 
maintain service except in case of the failure 
of some other source of supply. Throwover 
connections, ring feeds, stand-by lines are 
frequently installed to improve reliability of 
service to customers. Perhaps, if material 
shortage becomes really critical, a lowering 
of service reliability standards would be 
justified, and some of these facilities could 
be removed in situations where no con- 
sideration of public safety is involved. 


Since most of these expedients will re- 
lease more material than they will require, 
itis hoped that some method will be found 
to make it possible either to secure blanket 
approval of their use or to set up some 
very informal means of securing approval 
of individual projects. Otherwise, the 
volume of paper work and the delays en- 
tailed in securing approval may be so 
great as to seriously discourage any at- 
tempt to adopt them. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of overhead-lines 
work where individual projects are small 
and their number very large. The vol- 
ume of paper work necessary for specific 
approvals could easily become so great as 
to seriously interfere with more important 
projects. 


CONSERVATION OF TRANSFORMER 
CAPACITY 


In parts of many overhead-distribution 
systems, the ratio of demand on a circuit 
to the total installed transformer capacity 
on the circuit will be found to be low. 
This would seem to indicate a large sur- 
plus of transformer capacity, which it 
should be possible to utilize to serve new 
loads, and reduce, if not eliminate, the 
necessity of purchasing new transformers 
for some time. Actually, the possibilities 
of doing anything very helpful with this 
situation are not very good. In rural or 
suburban areas, one of the locations where 
this ratio of circuit demand to installed 
capacity is very low, the widespread use 
of electric ranges, refrigerators and other 
types of appliances causes high short- 
time load demands which make it neces- 
sary to provide larger transformers than 
would otherwise be required, in order to 
give satisfactory voltage conditions. 
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Also, the demands on the individual 
transformers are not coincidental, and, 
because of this diversity, the demand on 
the circuit is much less than the sum of 
the demands on the individual transform- 
ers. The ratio of the circuit demand to 
the total installed capacity is, therefore, 
not a proper measure of the loading of the 
individual transformer and the surplus 
capacity is more apparent than real, 

In urban areas also, during the initial 
stages of development, this ratio of circuit 
demand to transformer capacity is low. 
It might be thought that, in this case, an 
increased spacing of transformers would 
reduce the number required with no in- 
crease in initial size, but very few liberties 
may be taken with the spacing of trans- 
formers without producing intolerable 
voltage conditions. Larger secondary 
wire would be of very little help in this 
connection and its use would only in- 
crease the use of vital material. It would 
also be unwise to go too heavily into the 
use of very small transformers for the 
initial stages of urban area development. 
The reduction in vital material would 
not be anywhere near the ratio of 
the reduction in size, and, in the future, it 
would probably be impossible to find 
economical use for them anywhere on the 
system. Indeed, many of us, with the 
extensive development of rural lines in our 
territories, are already having difficulties 
in finding use for the smaller transformers 
removed from the farm lines by reason of 
increased demands of customers on these 
lines requiring replacement with trans- 
formers of larger capacity. 

It should be possible to utilize some of 
the surplus transformer capacity already 
installed by making interchanges of trans- 
formers as some become loaded up and 
others do not. This will be particularly 
true if full advantage has not already been 
taken of the possibilities of loading 
transformers to the limit of their thermal 
ability. By this means it should be 
possible to reduce appreciably the total 
kilovolt-amperes of transformer capac- 
ity required on the system. It will still 
be necessary to buy new transformers if 
extensions are made to new areas since, 
for the reasons given above, it will be 
difficult to release any large number of 
transformer units from existing lines. 


Salvaging Operations 


In addition to conserving new materials 
for line construction, a great deal can be 
done toward the same end by the maxi- 
mum use of material removed from the 
lines, of which there is usually a consider- 
able amount in any large organization. 
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Highly profitable salvage operations have 
already been organized in a number of 
companies for this purpose, and in the 
present emergency it is imperative that 
this practice be adopted by all operating 
utilities. 

Salvage operations which are most 
productive in the conservation of line 
materials are the following: 


1. Cleaning, straightening, and splicing 
together into standard lengths all wire suit- 
able for reinstallation. 


2. Removing weatherproof covering from 
wires not suitable for reinstallation, and 
splicing in lengths suitable for recovering or 
use as bare wire. 


3. Cutting up very short lengths for use as 
tie wires, ground-rod pigtails, and so forth. 


4, Reconditioning hardware, fuse carriers, 
lightning arresters, and all articles of line 
equipment not hopelessly obsolete. 


5. Cutting off rotted sections of poles and 
retreating them for use as shorter poles or 
guy stubs. 


Conclusions 


It is to be hoped, of course, that some 
of the expedients suggested in this paper 
will not be necessary as they involve bur- 
densome operating costs and much addi- 
tional labor. In some localities now, and 
probably generally later on, labor will be 
difficult to obtain. Other expedients in- 
volve a lowering of standards of service 
to our customers and should be adopted 
only in moderation unless the situation 
becomes quite critical, and then only with 
the approval of the authorities charged 
with regulation of service standards, 
Failure, however, to adopt some of the 
practices, which are in the interest of the 
conservation of materials and are at the 
same time favorable to the economical 
design and operation of the electrical 
system, would be called unprogressive at 
any time. In the present national emer- 
gency, it should be considered unpatriotic. 
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HE machinery manufacturers are be- 

ing required to solve many design and 
production problems in connection with 
our national-defense program. All elec- 
trical manufacturing companies are ex- 
erting maximum effort to produce gener- 
ators, motors, conversion apparatus, and 
other electrical equipment which are 
needed in meeting the requirements of a 
large and rapidly expanding industrial 
activity. There is a further need for 
machines of greater capacity, new com- 
binations of apparatus and control de- 
vices, and more information on machine 
characteristics to accomplish new and 
difficult objectives. 

The new wind tunnel of the United 
States Army Air Corps at Dayton, Ohio, 
which is scheduled for operation in the 
early part of 1942 is an example of this 
type of problem. Wind velocities of 400 
miles per hour and greater are to be ob- 
tained for testing large size airplane parts 
and models. The air is to be circulated 
by two propeller assemblies mounted on a 
common shaft and operated in series to 
produce the necessary high pressure. 
The propeller assembly is driven by a 
40,000-horsepower, variable-speed, wound- 
rotor-type induction motor, which has a 
top rotational speed of 300 rpm (327 rpm 
synchronous speed) and is the largest unit 
of this type built to date. It is essential 
in this application to obtain close speed 
regulation over a wide speed range. 
This paper discusses the problem associ- 
ated with the design and operation of the 
equipment required to meet wind-tunnel 
specifications. The role which the wind 
tunnel will play in the race for air suprem- 
acy in the present world war is a subject 
of great interest and national importance, 
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but it will only be discussed briefly in this 
paper as an introduction to the require- 
ments of wind-tunnel drives. 


Wind Tunnels 


The principles of aerodynamics and 
hydrodynamics are neither sufficiently 
well-known nor subject to sufficiently 
exact mathematical analysis to permit the 
accurate calculation of the performance of 
a body moving through the fluid at high 
velocities, except for simple cases. It has 
been the practice of designers for many 
years to obtain performance characteristic 
data on equipment and apparatus such as 
ducts, channels, blowers, waterwheel 
runners, ship-propeller screws, and ships 
from the performance of models operated 
under controlled conditions in laborato- 
ries. The same condition is true to an 
even greater extent in the case of air- 
planes due to the fact that the plane 
velocities are extremely high, and ma- 
terials and structural members must be 
worked nearer the ultimate limits in 
order to reduce weights and increase the 
power per unit of weight. During the 
early development of the airplane, the 
Wright brothers used low-power wind tun- 
nels to check plane models rather than 
resort to the more dangerous and costly 
method of full-scale flight tests. This 
condition exists at the present time, and a 
vast amount of large-scale experimental 
work will be required to obtain the 
essential data so that still higher efficiency 
and flight speed can be reached. 


Model tests are quite reliable at low 
speeds due to the fact that the air-flow 
lines produced by the full-size unit are 
similar to those existing in the model test. 
In some cases, the effects of air viscosity 
can be determined by varying the density 
of the air in the tunnel. In other cases, 
it is necessary to make empirical correc- 
tions in extrapolating from the model to 
the full-size unit. For plane speeds at 
400 miles per hour, the air velocity 
around different parts of the plane may 
approach the speed of sound. This intro- 
duces effects of both the mass and elas- 
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ticity of the air. In the present state of 
the art, large-scale models and full-size 
parts must be checked in wind tunnels 
at full speed to get reliable data for build- 
ing high-power superspeed planes. For- 
tunately, it is not necessary to use full- 
size planes, due to the fact that basic data 
can be obtained for large or full-size parts 
and the constants for the parts combined 
for application to the entire plane. It is 
interesting to note, in connection with 
wind-tunnel operation, that the power re- 
quired to circulate the necessary large 
volume of air around a complete wind tun- 
nel is several times greater than the power 
required to drive the model through the 
ait at the same speed. Since the power 
required to circulate the air varies as the 
cube of the speed, it is not surprising to 
find that a 40,000-horsepower motor rat- 
ing is required for the largest high-speed 
wind tunnel. 


Wright Field Wind Tunnel 


The Wright Field wind tunnel is de- 
signed with a cross section sufficiently 
large to accommodate full-size plane sec- 
tions or parts, and large-size complete 
models, with wind velocities of 400 miles 
per hour or greater. Since the output 
from the motor is eventually absorbed by 
the circulating air, it is obvious that the 
temperature of the air would continue to 
tise until the rate of heat loss dissipated 
by the tunnel became equal to the rate of 
input to the air, if complete recirculation 
were used. When operating under full- 
speed conditions with 40,000-horsepower 
motor output, the air temperatures would 
become excessive, and it is thus necessary 
to resort to partial circulation. Suffi- 
ciently large inlet and outlet openings are 
provided at appropriate sections of the 
tunnel so that approximately 30 per cent 
make-up air is provided and the gas 
temperature kept down to tolerable 
values. Each of the two stage propellers 
which circulate the air have 16 wooden 
blades, which are approximately 40 feet 


in diameter at the tips. The propeller 
assemblies, including rotating blades, 
supporting hubs, and stationary guide 
vanes, were designed by the Air Corps 
engineers at Wright Field. The general 
arrangement of the tunnel and propelling 
equipment is as shown in Figure 1. 


Driving Equipment 


The largest wind tunnel in operation at 
the time the Wright Field wind tunnel 
was originally planned, had two 4,000- 
horsepower driving motors (8,000 horse- 
power total). A wind tunnel requiring 
five times as much driving power was a 
large step forward. It was also desired 
to use a single driving motor in order to 
avoid possible difficulties in assembly and 
complications in the operation of the 
equipment. Although a 40,000-horse- 
power wound-rotor induction motor had 
not been heretofore contemplated, the 
electrical manufacturers had no misgiv- 
ings in regard to the feasibility of building 
it, on account of the fact that synchronous 
motors on much greater capacity had 
been built for both 300 and 600 rpm. 
The motor characteristics—power factor, 
starting kilovolt-amperes, and speed con- 
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Table | 


Variable-Speed Motor- 
Generator Set 


Constant-Speed Motor- 
Generator Set 


Main Driving Motor Stator 
Supply Rotor Rotor Frequency — Supply Rotor Speed = Frequency Rotor Speed 
' Frequency Speed % Cycles Frequency % RPM Cycles VA RPM 
eee ee eet ees ee a Se 
OAR ABA 327 5 0 0 One Ot atsiaretair OQ cx neiava 100... .600 
BO cia *297 - 9.25 Ona EEO mitts, ate cts OO Satcher 100... .600 
OU sek seins.» 262 20 20 ern LOB Wetatare cycle GOn incase 100... .600 
OUansonaoe 196 -. 40 5 40 praia OO We lieigts siaets COsgn ace « 100... .600 
GO ee tees LS) on (60 60 cis OOD a a kya ferae OO Fitarcraincs 100... .600 
OO rs tarts BS) are SO a005 80 OAL RPA avai GOL uraare 100... .600 
GO srratelete ATO, Os ct SOs 00. «i $9.06...460  .ccce.s GON eachtale 100... .600 
BO rere siataete @ ....100 A500 100 aes OL cierelnicicce GO irre 100... .600 


*Maximum running speed of main driving motor. 
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**Minimum running speed of main driving motor. 
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Figure 1. Plan view of wind tunnel and driv- 
. ing apparatus 


trol—were influenced to an appreciable 
degree by conditions associated with and 
requirements of the main power-supply 
system. In order to maintain speed 
practically constant at any value over a 
wide speed range with minimum energy 
requirements, a speed-control system was 
chosen which provided for returning the 
power from the rotor of the main induc- 
tion motor to the a-c supply system. 
The main rotating auxiliary equipment 
required to accomplish this result is 
shown in Figure 2 and consists of two 
motor-generator sets. The a-c ele- 
ments of both sets are salient-pole syn- 
chronous units with d-c excitation. 

In one set, the a-c motor receives its 
power supply from the rotor of the main 
drive motor, and operates as a synchro- 
nous machine at the slip frequency over 
the entire speed range of the main motor. 
The second set has the a-c generator 
electrically connected to the 60-cycle 
main supply system, and operates at con- 
stant synchronous speed. Table I shows 
the speed and frequency for the main 
motor and auxiliary sets. 

A qualitative interpretation of how the 
main and auxiliary equipment perform 
can be readily obtained by analyzing the 
power, voltage, current, torque, and 
speed relation that exist under given 
operating conditions. 


Starting and Operation of Equipment 


It is apparent by reference to Figure 2 
that the unit can be started either from 
the main driving motor or from the a-c 


element of the constant-speed motor- 


generator set. When starting from the 
main motor, no excitation is to be pro- 
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vided for the d-c and a-c elements of the 
auxiliary sets. When power is applied 
to the stator of the main motor, the rotors 
of the main motor and variable-speed set 
start to roll and accelerate in speed. 
The speed reached by the rotor of the 
main motor will be relatively low, due to 
the fact that the output of the main- 
motor rotor winding is limited primarily 
to the losses of the variable-speed set. 
The speed of the variable-speed set will be 
relatively high, for its speed is determined 
by the slip frequency of the main driving 
motor. If excitation is applied to the 
field of the a-c element of the variable- 
speed set, it will pull into synchronism 
with the rotor of the main motor. The 
constant-speed set can then be started 
from either the d-c or the a-c end. If 
started from the d-c end, it will be neces- 
sary to synchronize the a-c end with the 
main power supply. When the constant- 
speed set is started from the a-c end, it is 
necessary to adjust the excitation of the 
d-c elements of both sets, so that there 
will be no appreciable interchange of d-c 
power. When starting the main drive 
from the a-c end of the constant-speed 
set, the stator of the main motor should be 
left on open circuit, the connections for 
the remainder of the equipment should be 
normal, and the excitation of the two d-c 
units adjusted so that the d-c element of 
the constant-speed set delivers power as a 
generator to drive the d-c element of the 
variable-speed set as a motor. Both sets 
are then brought up to full synchronous 
speed in the conventional manner. The 
rotor of the main motor remains at stand- 
still, and the voltage induced in the stator 
has the same frequency as that supplied 
to the rotor. The excitation of the a-c 
and d-c elements of the variable-speed set 
are then adjusted so that the voltages of 
the main-motor stator are in synchronism 
with the voltage of the supply system. 
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When the voltages have the same mag- 
nitude, frequency, and have approxi- 
mately correct phase position, the main- 
motor supply switch can be closed with- 
out the interchange of an appreciable 
amount of power between the main 
motor and the supply system. 

There is thus no flow of power between 
the rotor of the main motor and the 
stator of the a-c element of the variable- 
speed set, and hence no torque is produced 
to accelerate the rotor. By increasing 
the excitation of the d-c end of the varia- 
ble-speed set, its speed will tend to de- 
crease and its voltage increase so that it 
functions as a generator and supplies 
power to the d-c end of the constant- 
speed set. This power is then returned 
to the supply system by the a-c element of 
the constant-speed set. At the instant 
the speed of the variable-speed set starts 
to drop, the initial angular displacement 
between its voltage and the voltage of 
the main-motor rotor winding produces a 
secondary current which reacts with the 
magnetizing flux to produce a motor 
torque to turn and accelerate the rotor. 
As the speed of the variable-speed set 
decreases, the speed of the main rotor 
increases and both elements maintain 
synchronism at the slip frequency of the 
main motor. 

Hither of the two methods of starting 
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are practical and _ satisfactory. The 
method of starting from the relatively 
small constant-speed set was adopted due 
to the fact that less complication is in- 
volved in the starting equipment and less 
shock to the supply system occurs. 

It is apparent from the above discussion 
and through a knowledge of the character- 
istics of a-c and d-c motors and generators 
that the amount of electric power sup- 
plied by the rotor of the main motor and 
its slip frequency can be determined and 


controlled by varying the excitation of - 


the d-c elements of the two motor-gener- 
ator sets and controlling the flow of 
power between them. The amount of 
wattless power returned to the supply 
system can be controlled by varying the 
excitation of the a-c generator element of 
the constant-speed set. The amount of 
wattless kilovolt-amperes supplied to the 
main motor can be controlled by varying 
the excitation of the a-c element of the 
variable-speed set. The curves in Figure 


3 show the slip, mechanical-power output, _ 


and rotor-electrical-power output for the 
main driving motor, and the d-c voltage 


and current of the auxiliary sets as a” 


function of the speed of the main motor. ~ 


The elementary power relations in any 
induction machine are best understood 


by first considering an ideal machine — 


without loss. In this machine the same 
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- torque is developed on the stator and the 


rotor by the fundamental flux and cur- 
rent. The product of this torque and the 
rotor speed represents mechanical power 
output (P,,). The product of the torque 
and synchronous speed represents power 
input (P;), and the secondary power at 
the slip rings (P,) is represented by the 
product of torque and slip speed. 

Expressing the slip as a decimal fraction 
(s) of the synchronous speed, the second- 
ary power can be written in terms of the 
mechanical power as P,=P,,{s/(1—s)]. 
For a fixed propeller and a given air 
density, the power P,, varies as the cube 
of’ the speed, which gives a maximum 
secondary power at s=1/s. 

The accurate power relations are ob- 
tained by adding the friction and windage 
losses to the mechanical power (P,,) and 
subtracting the secondary J/*R from the 


secondary power P, to obtain the net © 


power at the slip rings. To trace the 
power flow from the slip rings through the 
auxiliary machines back to supply line, it 
is necessary only to subtract the losses of 
the various auxiliary machinesateach step. 

The variable-speed set operating from 
the slip rings of the induction motor will 
have a speed proportional to slip. Neg- 
lecting the losses, the variable-speed set 
must handle the secondary power (P;) 
which is then equal to the product of its 
speed and torque. The torque could be 
written as P,/s=P,,/(1—s), and from 
the curves of Figure 3 it will be seen that 
although the secondary power is 
maximum at s = !/,, the maximum torque 
will be at minimum slip. The product of 
this maximum torque of the variable- 
speed set and its synchronous speed is ap- 
proximately equal to the full rating of the 
main motor, and this determines the size 
of the variable-speed set. The fact that 
the maximum current is required only at 
the minimum speed is of advantage in de- 
signing the d-cgeneratorsforlargecapacity. 

The constant-speed set must handle the 
same maximum d-c voltage and current as 
the variable-speed set, but the maximum 
voltage occurs at about four times as high 
a speed requiring a correspondingly 
smaller machine for the d-c motors. The 
a-c generator feeding the power back into 
the line must handle only the maximum 
secondary power minus the auxiliary 
machine losses. While the total capacity 
of the auxiliary sets is great, the speed can 
be kept high and the physical size is not so 
large as might be expected. 

With the power-speed relations in 
mind, it becomes apparent that it is de- 
sirable to keep full field on the d-c gener- 
ators over the upper range of speed where 
the torque is high, and to control the 
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speed by the field of the d-c motors. In 
the lower range of speed the d-c voltage is 
held constant and the flux reduced in the 
generator. The rheostats for the motors 
and generators are mounted on one shaft, 
but arranged so that they are changed one 
at a time. 


New Problems 


In addition to the problems in designing 
the largest induction motor yet built, 
there were a number of other problems 
which had to be solved in the application 
of this system of speed control. These 
problems included the steady-state sta- 
bility, and the dynamic stability or the 
reaction of the system to oscillating 
torques either impressed by the propeller 
or self-excited. 

The usual induction-motor criterion of 
stability that the torque should increase 
with increased slip is readily met since, 
even with fair regulation of the d-c ma- 
chines, the secondary power taken by the 
variable-speed set, with fixed fields, would 
increase much faster than the slip fre- 
quency. The synchronous motor which 
is fed from the secondary of the induction 
motor, must stay in synchronism with the 
slip frequency, and this presents a stability 
problem with new conditions. However, 
it can be shown that the induction motor 
can be treated as a high reactance trans- 
former with high magnetizing current so 
that the problem is resolved into the con- 
ventional two-machine synchronous-sta- 
bility problem. 

The possibility of self-excited torsional 
oscillations mentioned above arises from 
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Figure 4. Wiew of main induction motor look- 
ing through the stator of the synchronous motor 
for the variable-speed set 


the fact that at low slip frequencies, the 
reactance-resistance ratio is much lower 
than in large machines of normal fre- 
quency. This tendency to oscillate is the 
same general phenomenon of hunting 
encountered in small synchronous ma- 
chines but is complicated by the addition 
of the induction motor in circuit. This 
tendency to establish self-excited oscilla- 
tions has been termed negative damping, 
since it is due to a torque in phase with 
the velocity, or opposite in sign to the 
usual damping torque. Negative damp- 
ing may exist in this system for relative 
angular motion between the induction 
and synchronous motors. Fortunately, 
the synchronous-motor damper winding 
and the speed-torque character:stics of 
the d-c machines, as well as the fan load, 


all contribute to the positive damping of 


the system, so that by proper attention to 
these factors it is possible to get a net 
positive damping. Hence it is possible 
to avoid any tendency tohunt. Methods 
of analysis of this problem have been 
written up and proposed for presentation 
at the winter convention. 

A model system was set up using a 100- 
horsepower wound-rotor motor with two 
synchronous d-c motor-generator sets. 
The propeller was represented by a d-c 
generator with an added flywheel. The 
starting and control features were tested 
and the tendency to hunt at low-slip 
values investigated. With small ma- 
chines, it was not possible to represent the 
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large units exactly, but the test did serve 
to prove that the methods of analysis 
were adequate. 

Since there are torsional impulses on the 
propeller resulting from slight irregulari- 
ties in the air flow caused by guide vanes, 
it was necessary to determine their effects 
on the entire system. The fan, the main 
induction motor, and the various auxiliary 
machines, all represent inertias tied to- 
gether either by shafts or electrical ties. 
This complicated system has many 
modes of vibration and many natural 
frequencies. These were solved by set- 
ting up a complete equivalent circuit re- 
presenting the electrical analogue of the 
mechanical system, along the well-known 
principles of representing torques by 
voltages, velocities by currents, inertia by 
inductance, torsional flexibility by a 
capacity, and damping by a resistance. 
Solving for the natural frequencies of this 
electrical analogue was difficult due to its 
many branches. The a-c calculating 
board was used to represent the system 
and the approximate frequencies found 
which could then be checked by direct 
calculations in complex numbers. The 
torsional impulses are low, and the net 
damping is found to be adequate to keep 
any oscillations low. 

The same electrical analogue was found 
to be very useful in calculating the sta- 
bility of the speed-regulating system. 
Since the speed variations must be 
measured on the motor and the correc- 
tions applied through the d-c auxiliary 
machine fields, the regulating problem is 
not simple, and careful consideration had 
to be given to the amplification and anti- 
hunting features of the speed regulator. 


Conclusions 


The type of drive adopted for this larg- 
est wind-tunnel application is found to be 
very efficient to give low starting currents. 
Also this system lends itself to full auto- 
matic control and accurate speed adjust- 
ment. 

The solution of the many problems 
associated with this drive have led to some 
advances in the analysis of machines and 
in the désign of very large motors. This 
knowledge should prove valuable in the 
future, on other variable-speed drives, on 
ship drives and other applications involy- 
ing systems of machines. 
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Progress in Design of Electrical 


Equipment for Large Diesel- 


Electric Locomotives 


GERALD F. SMITH 


ASSOCIATE AIEE 


URING the last eight years, as the re- 

sult of development of the Diesel en- 
gine, Diesel-electric locomotives have 
come into wide use for heavy switching, 
passenger, and freight service. There has 
also been a rapid development in the elec- 
trical equipment going back about 15 
years. 

The primary function of the electrical 
equipment is to transmit the power from 
the Diesel engine to the rail, and also 
change the relation of engine to locomo- 
tive speed. In modern high-speed equip- 
ments, the weight of electrical equipment 
somewhat exceeds the weight of the Diesel 
engine with radiators, and so forth, and is 
of the order of 20 per cent to 25. per cent 
of the locomotive weight. This may ap- 
pear to be out of proportion, but it must 
be realized that the propulsion output of 
the Diesel engine is all converted to elec- 
trical energy and then converted back to 
mechanical output at the rail over a very 
wide range of speed. 

Modern high-speed passenger and 
freight locomotives operate under the 
widest range of conditions. They traverse 
the plains, rolling country, and moun- 
tainous ranges. 


Definitions 


In order to understand clearly the 
operating conditions affecting equipment 
design, it is well to define several items: 


1. Maximum Test Speed. This is the speed 
in rpm defined by the rules of the A.S.A. 
for a stand test of the motor for two minutes 
and is 120 per cent of the rpm correspond- 
ing to: 

2. Maximum Safe Service Speed. This is 
the highest locomotive speed permitted in 
service with minimum size wheels (worn 
wheels) on down grades. 


3. Balancing Speed on Straight, Level Track. 
With normal trains, this is generally some- 
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what less than the maximum safe service 
speed, and is of interest chiefly for compara- 
tive purposes since stretches of straight, 
level track long enough to permit reaching 
balancing speeds are not frequently en- 
countered. 


4. Balancing Speed on Prevailing up Grades. 
In rolling country, these grades may be of the 
order of 0.2 per cent to 0.4 per cent. In hilly 
country, they may be in the neighborhood 
of one per cent. In mountainous country, 
long grades of 1.8 to 2.2 are common and 
helper grades up to 3.5 exist 


5. Unloading Speed. This is the speed 
above which the full power of the Diesel 
engine is not utilized. It should be suffi- 
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ciently high so that the full power of the » 


Diesel engine can be used on the prevailing 
up grades in each district. 


6. Continuous Rated Speed. This is the 
lowest speed which can be maintained with 
full engine power for prolonged periods with 
unworn wheels without exceeding the tem- 
perature limits of the motors and generators, 
and should closely correspond to the speed’ 
with maximum train weight on the ruling 
and helper grades unless the time spent on 
these grades is fairly short and is preceded’ 
by a run at light load or a very definite 
and effective cooling period. a 


7. Maximum Tractive Effort. This is the 
maximum tractive effort which can be de- 
veloped for short periods during accelera- 
tions. In high-speed passenger locomotives 
it may be limited by the commutating ca- 
pacity of the generator, otherwise by the 
slipping point of the driving wheels. In 
very powerful freight locomotives, driver 
slippage is the usual limit, but the strength 
of freight car draft gear may make the 
practical limit lower than the slipping point. 


8. Maximum Weight Per Driving Axle at 
Rail. This is the weight as limited by 
stress in rail’and depends on the minimum 
(worn) wheel size and maximum safe 
service speed. 


Chronology 


Prior to 1927, standard 600-volt self- 
ventilated railway trolley-type motors,. 
designed for suburban and subway sery- 
ice, were used. About 1928, motors de- 
signed primarily for operation fron» 
limited power supply were introduced. 
These power plants were of 300-/to 400-— 
horsepower capacity, with one generator 
and two motors. In 1932, 600-horse- 
power equipments were introduced using: 
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‘semiforced ventilated motors, class B in- 
sulation; with multiple windings and four 
brush holders instead of the conventional 
two-circuit winding and two brush hold- 
ers; with wedges on the core, non- 
tmagnetic bands on the end windings and 
with roller bearings. In 1936 a further in- 
crease to 900-engine horsepower wasmade. 
At present, motors are available which 
cat use 1,500-engine horsepower per pair 
of motors. These motors are only 17 per 
‘cent heavier than the motors used with a 
400-horsepower engine in 1928. 


Motors 


DESIGN 


This increase in capacity has resulted 
from improvements which may be listed: 


1. Increased peripheral speed of armature. 
The armature peripheral speed has been in- 
‘creased from 8,500 to 12,500 feet per 
minute. This has been the result of im- 
proved methods of insulating and wedging 
the coils in the armature slots and better 
methods of banding the end windings with 
predetermined band tension and multi- 
layer nonmagnetic bands of high-tensile 
strength. 


2. Increased peripheral speed of commu- 
tator; from 7,000 to 10,000 feet per minute. 
This has resulted from the more detailed 
study of stresses in the commutator copper 
cand steel parts and of the characteristics of 
mica, the use of an increased number of 
‘brush holders to keep down the over-all 
length, the seasoning of the commutator 
and the use of better grades of carbon 
‘brushes. 


3. Forced ventilation. A definite supply 
of ventilating air from a source relatively 
free from snow, water, oil, brake-shoe dust 
cand dirt of all kinds is provided. 


4, Better insulation and processes in ap- 
plying the insulation. Mica tapes and 
wrappers with a lower per cent of combus- 
tible material, glass, and asbestos are used. 
‘Coils pressed to exact size exclude air and 
give high percentage of copper in the coil 
with good heat conducting characteristics 
and avoid shrinkage and consequent loosen- 
ing in service. Also improved sealing com- 
pounds exclude oil, moisture and air, thus 
permitting higher temperatures. It is also 
- good practice to connect all motor and gen- 
erator field coils on the negative side to 
reduce the voltage stress in the field coils. 


5. Micarta wedges which are capable of 
‘standing higher temperatures. 


6. Nonmagnetic high-strength multilayer 
bands on the end windings. In addition to 
permitting higher peripheral speeds, the 
elimination of magnetic bands on the arma- 
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ture core and end windings reduces the 
commutating voltage materially. 


7. Multiple armature windings permit 
higher speeds with low commutating volt- 
age. 

8. Armature coils are designed to reduce 
eddy current loss. 

9. Roller bearings. 


10. Better gearing. 


OVERLOAD AND COMMUTATING CAPACITY 


With the increase in capacity, the loss 
in per cent of input is lower; however, 
with better ventilation the loss in watts 
per motor is increased. Since the motor 
weight has not materially increased, the 
thermal capacity in proportion to motor 
capacity has materially decreased. Hence 
much greater care must be used in apply- 
ing motors to a given service to avoid 
overloads that produce high tempera- 
tures, which by forcing expansion and con- 
traction will damage insulation. This is 
particularly true of armature windings 
which are much less free than field wind- 
ings to expand and contract. When the 
motor is operating at its highest ampere 
load, the speed is low and also the com- 
mutating voltage is low. Its overload 
capacity is determined by heating. When 
the motor is operating on weakest field 
with full engine power and highest volt- 
age, its commutating voltage is highest. 


Generators 


MAIN 


The capacity and speed of the main 
generators is determined by the capacity 
and speed of the engine. The generator 
differs from the motor in its speed, mount- 
ing and overload capacity. When the 
generator is operating at its highest am- 
pere load, full speed is obtained, hence its 
maximum capacity is determined by its 
ability to commutate heavy ampere loads 
as well as by heating. Compensating 
windings, often used on high-capacity 
generators, are not generally used on 
railway Diesel-engine generators. This 
is due to the space taken and the higher 
resistance of such windings. The main- 
pole air gap is tapered to reduce the 
maximum volts between bars and also 
to reduce the load core loss. 

Mechanical connection of the genera- 
tor armature direct to the engine shaft 
gives a substantial rigid connection using 
the weight of the generator armature in 
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place of an engine flywheel. The genera- 
tor stator is also usually direct connected 
to the engine frame. 


AUXILIARY 


It has become general practice to drive 
auxiliary machines such as compressors, 
radiator fans and main motor fans, and so 
on, from the engine. An auxiliary genera- 
tor need be of only small capacity, suffi- 
cient to charge battery and supply power 
for headlights, cab lights and miscellane- 
ous small auxiliaries. 


Control 


The differential exciter of special de- 
sign has been developed to give full engine 
loading over a wide range of locomotive 
speed ander usual conditions. To pro- 
vide for unusual conditions and to secure 
the very maximum utilization of engine 
power, the field of the exciter is put under 
control of the engine governor. When 
fuel rack exceeds a predetermined setting, 
the exciter field is decreased, and when 
the fuel rack goes below this setting the 
field is returned to its normal maximum 
value. This avoids overload on the en- 
gine and keeps the fuel rack at full load 
without sacrificing the inherent advan- 
tages of the simple differential exciter. 
By operating on the exciter field, the phys- 
ical size of the device is kept low. Since 
the time constant of the exciter field is 
much more rapid than that of the main 
generator field, this does not slow up the 
operation. 


Conclusion 


For present high-speed passenger loco- 
motives, electrical equipment is available 
with a weight between 20 and 21 pounds 
per engine horsepower, with continuous 
rated speed 33 per cent of maximum serv- 
ice speed of above 100 miles per hour and 
with sufficient maximum tractive effort to 
slip wheels at 33 per cent adhesion. For 
freight locomotives with double the num- 
ber of motors per power plant, the weight 
is between 30 and 31 pounds per engine 
horsepower, and the continuous rated 
speed 16 per cent of maximumrated speed. 


Reference 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS FOR DIESEL CARS AND 
Locomotives, G. F. Smith. AIEE TrRansac- 
TIONS, volume 55, 1936, April section, pages 334-41. 
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Distribution- Type Lightning-Arrester 


Performance Characteristics 


AIEE COMMITTEE ON PROTECTIVE DEVICES 
Lightning Arrester Subcommittee* 


HIS report presents the results of 

work by-the lightning arrester sub- 
committee to bring up to date and make 
available to the industry the performance 
characteristics of present day valve-type 
distribution arresters having a maximum 
rating of 3kv to 15 ky. Distribution ar- 
rester characteristics were given in a re- 
port by the lightning arrester subcom- 
mittee in ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, vol- 
ume 56, May 1937, page 576. Since 
that date there have been changes in the 
arrester. The subcommittee felt it de- 
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Figure 1. Arrrester impulse-gap breakdown, 
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Figure 2. Arrester impulse-gap breakdown 
(average values) 


sirable to present up-to-date values and 
also to include values at higher discharge 
currents than those previously given. 

Table I includes the arrester gap break- 
down values—maximum, average, and 
minimum—from tests on the arresters us- 
ing the rates of voltage rise specified in 
the Lightning Arrester Standards Bul- 
letin 28, ASA Standard C-62. Table I 
also shows maximum, average, and mini- 
mum JR discharge voltages for all ar- 
resters at discharge currents of 1,500, 
3,000, 5,000, 10,000, and 20,000 amperes, 
all on a 10x20 current wave. 

To enable rapid interpretation, the 
data have been plotted in curve form. 

Figure 1 shows the relationship of ar- 
rester gap breakdown for the AIEE rate 
of voltage rise versus arrester maximum 
rating, with maximum, average, and mini- 
mum values. 

Figure 2 shows arrester gap breakdown 
for other rates of voltage rise as well as 
for the AIEE standard rates. The 
breakdown values cover a range of 0.25 
microsecond to 6 microseconds. 

Figure 3 shows the spread found in JR 
discharge voltage values for a discharge 
current of 1,500 amperes, for the several 
voltage ratings. 

Figure 4 shows average IR discharge 
voltage for the different discharge cur- 
rents from 1,500 amperes to 20,000 am- 


Paper 42-28, recommended by the AIEE committee 
on protective devices for presentation at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 
26-30, 1942. Manuscript submitted October 30, 
1941; made available for printing November 25, 
1941, 


* Personnel of the AIEE lightning arrester sub- 
committee: H. W. Collins, chairman; H. N. 
Ekvall, I. W. Gross, Herman Halperin, F. M. 
Defandorf, Edward Beck, W. J. Rudge, J. R. 
McFarlin, A. H. Schirmer, J. M. Towner, H. R. 
Stewart, E. R. Whitehead. 


peres and the different voltage ratings 3 , 


to 15 kv. 

Four lightning-arrester manufacturers 
supplied the data from which the char- 
acteristics in the report were tabulated 
and plotted. The values are for arrest- 
ers of present day manufacture and do 
not necessarily apply for older types. 

While the total spread for all manu- 
facturers is of the order of plus or minus 
40 per cent, the tolerance permitted by 
any one manufacturer does not exceed 
plus or minus 25 per cent for arrester 
gap breakdown voltage, or plus or minus 
20 per cent for arrester JR discharge 
voltage from the average performance 
values which are published in his litera- 
ture. 

The 60-cycle spark potential of the 
arresters referred to in this report will not 
be less than 150 per cent of the arrester 
maximum line-to-ground rating. 

By comparing the volt-time character- 
istics of the insulation to be protected 
with the volt-time characteristics of the 
arrester, an evaluation can be made of 
the margin of protection. 
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Figure 3. Arrester discharge voltage at 1,500 
amperes 
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Figure 4. A\rrester discharge voltage on 10x 
20 current wave (average values) 


Table I. Performance Characteristics Distribution-Type Arresters (3-15 Kv) 


IR Discharge Voltage on 10x20 Current Wave 


Arrester R 
Arrester Breakdown 1,500 3,000 5,000 10,000 20,000 ; 
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tThe AIEE wave is 50 kv per microsecond for arresters rated 3 and 6 kv and 100 kv per microsecond for arresters rated 9, 12, and 15 ky. 
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Hot-Spot Winding Temperatures in 
Self-Cooled Oil-Insulated Transformers 


F, J. WOGEL 


MEMBER AIEE 

\\ 

N recent years operators have wanted 

to know how much overload a trans- 
former would carry for a given length of 
time without exceeding a safe tempera- 
ture. This knowledge would enable them 
to obtain the most from available equip- 
ment or to install equipment which would 
provide reasonable overload capacity in 
case of emergency. In order to do this, it 
is necessary to be able to calculate the 
temperatures within windings, and to 
know safe operating temperatures. 

It is not easy to calculate the tempera- 
tures within windings, and rough rules 
which are extremely conservative have 
been used, For example,it was recognized 
that there were places in the windings 
hotter than the average temperature, and 
an arbitrary 10-degree hot-spot allowance 
was made. 

It is shown in this paper, that the hot- 
spot allowance for many transformers is 
less than five or six degrees centigrade, 
and that the gradients do not increase as 
fast as previously supposed, due to the 
effect of decreased oil viscosity at higher 
oil temperatures. This makes it possible 
to recommend much higher emergency 
overloads thanin the past. In anexample 
it is shown that 200 per cent load could be 
carried for one hour, without exceeding 
what appears to be a conservative tem- 
perature limit, as against previous recom- 
mendations of 138 per cent load for the 
same duration of time. 


Variation of Temperature With Load 


In presenting this subject, it is thought 
that it will be easier to follow if we take 
a specific transformer as an example and 
carry through calculations for a given 
overload. Comparison of the calculations 
and actual test results will show whether 
the method is accurate or not. 


Paper 42-59, recommended by the AIEE committee 
on electrical machinery for presentation at the 
AIEE winter convention, New York, N. Y., Janu- 
ary 26-30,1942. Manuscript submitted November 
12, 1941; made available for printing December 22, 
1941, 
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Test Data 


Full-load heat run, 2,000-kva single- 
phase transformer, 44,000 high voltage, 
2,300 low voltage, 60 cycles. 


Actual copperloss../.8062..6% 9,450 watts 
Trormuloaspeas ants tote soksnaaa ee 5,200 watts 
Totalikagses: jcnxe esto ius kee 14,650 watts 
Ambient temperature.............. 27.5 C 
Rise by resistance, 

High voltage, winding ........... 34.8 C 

Low voltage, winding............33.8C 
POD OMCs ee rate ca uray «cn eof Meese rey oer? 30, 46 


An overload run was made at 135 per 
cent load. The copper losses at the 100 
per cent run were at an average copper 
temperature of approximately 34 degrees 
centigrade rise, plus 27!/, degrees centi- 
grade ambient, or 61!/,degreescentigrade. 
If the winding on the 135 per cent run 
was at about 75 degrees centigrade, the 
copper losses would be: 


9,450 X 1.35? X (234.5-+75) 
234.5+61.5 


=18,000 watts 


The total losses would then be 18,000+ 
5,200 or 23,200 watts. If the oil rise at 
full load was 30 degrees, the oil rise at 
135 per cent load should be 30 X (23,200 + 
14,650)°-8 or 43.4. This is based on the 
assumption that the hot oil rise above am- 
bient varies as the 0.8 power of the total 
losses. The gradient between the high- 
voltage average copper and the hottest 


oil is 4.8 degrees centigrade, at full load. 
If the gradient varies as the 0.8 power of 
the copper losses, the new gradient should 
be 4.8X(18,000/9,450)8 or 8 degrees 
centigrade. This would give an average 
copper rise of 43.4+8 or 51.4 degrees 
centigrade. 

The actual temperatures at 135 per cent 
load were 43 degrees centigrade oil rise, 
and 46.6 degrees centigrade copper rise, 
compared to 43.4 degrees and 51.4 degrees 
centigrade, respectively for calculated 
values. 

In order to check this further, several 
transformer test records were examined 
where overload runs had been made, and 
the results are tabulated in Table I, 
below. 

The interesting part of this tabulation 
is found in the fact that the oil rises seem 
to follow, within a few degrees, the values 
obtained by calculation, but it will be 
noted that there is a considerable dis- 
crepancy in the gradients. In general, 
they change much less than might be ex- 
pected. It will be noted that so far as the 
temperature rises at overloads are con- 
cerned, values calculated in this way from 
full-load data are apt to be higher than 
those obtained in actual runs. 

There are several reasons why these 
approximate methods give the results they 
do. The laws of convection and radiation 
of heat losses from the tank surface and 
radiators seem to be well established, and 
the average temperature rise above am- 
bient air varies very closely as the 0.8 
power of the losses. This would apply 
with a small error to both the hottest and 
the average oil, if the difference between 
top and average oil is not great. 

For example, suppose we have an aver- 
age-oil rise of 26 degrees centigrade, and 
a top-oil temperature rise of 30 degrees 
centigrade, at full load. We can refer 


Table |. Overload Heat-Run Data 
: Gradients 
| \ Average Copper 
| Copper to Top Oil 
Rise by Top 
Trans- Resistance Oil Rise Actual Calculated 
former Copper Total -—— —-—- 
Test Load Losses Losses H.V. L.V. Actual Calculated BV. LV: EEVe ta 
mig oie rane DADO cam sO OO OF Sr Oe a Sere SOO) laiieiwiaeaitieueshe ate An Str ORS: 
hehe RIULSDi OOOO me coy COR aO RO. 48 kai. cao. sve cars CRY eee BHU Sore satelle Gotten, LS 
LOOK O SOO mene csOO OME COMM SOMO a thetcUe Sate cc dietetics orais) «uae 5 .. 56.5 
Bye 1138... 85650) el S1 S730) 70 OSs Oar 2Oe On alee s/s DG Tieteye ate an Sea ic Oren ak 
135. ..10,180....12,445...36 ..40 HORA es wins 2Oe SU cc,.1e1e BN cag Saat 8.4.. 9.3 
LOOraes Mie On eA LOA OAR sel iOninae'e Dern mi SOW es che pie.einidehece ie es DeSean or 0: 
(Cpaati ae } 125. 11,400. “34,684. 40 Ale a OOnG sesiaas BS Dike, ee Otch (Sr Owe ree he leue 
135. ..13,530....16,714...48.9..44 Oke Bias wis BS) a stssasis Gran Grn ee Su dae 
HOON 10;S00r ee 14 OOS malin Dk Oca arsicSOIs fierce fisisieles sihiqsimie 6.5.. 8.3 
Deans }135..117,620,.. 20,840. 41.8, .48.3..1 34.5 ame BE amet Tie SR Bae Maes see 
135. ..20,450....23,670...47.2..47.9....389 ....0. CE Beier, SZ aS. 8 lO S. mkone 
LOO Ct GiGOO..c nL SOO al. Oe a tas Ole v canecin Oiyersit wnle tie 0 srece mse 7.5..—7.5 
errs: | 125,110,520... 18,220. 140.7..28.4. 29 Ere: QO BL vests TIE 75 3-—0).6), LOS ae 
UBS L2, O00 0s: VO; COOL ASH 9h. GE Zanuck wetness CAM Tress Die ONT ae bea e ee 


*Not calculated because of apparent ‘‘negative’’ gradient. 
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back to the first example given. The cal- 
culated top-oil temperature rise using the 
0.8-power rule at 135 per cent load is 
43.4 degrees centigrade, and actually was 
43 degrees centigrade. If the same rule is 
applied to the average-oil rise, which is 26 
degrees centigrade, at full load, the cal- 
culated value would be 37.6 degrees at 135 
per centload. The difference between the 
top-oil and average- or effective-oil tem- 
perature is assumed to be 4 degrees at full 
load. Suppose it varied anywhere from 
4 to 6 degrets at the overload. The cal- 
culated top-oil temperature rise would 
range from 41.6 to 43.6 degrees versus 43 
degrees test. This indicates that where 
the difference between top oil and average 
oil is not great, both of these rises may be 
assumed to vary as the 0.8 power of the 
losses. 

If we follow along this reasoning, the 
difference between the average copper and 
average oil adjacent to the coils will be 
8.8 degrees centigrade at full load, and 
14.7 degrees centigrade at 135 per cent 
load. This assumes that the gradient, 
copper to oil, varies as the 0.8 power of the 
losses. The difference between the top 
oil and average copper might then be, at 
135 per cent load, 14.7—6.0 degrees or 
8.7 degrees centigrade, compared to 3.6 
degrees centigrade measured. This 
indicates that there are other factors than 
those considered, or that the factors used 
are in error. These factors are oil flow 
or convection, and the effect of changes in 
oil temperature on the gradients between 
the copper and oil. 


Effect of Convection Currents 


The convection currents within wind- 
ings and in the radiators are not easily 
estimated from the dimensions, and no 
effort to provide methods for such calcu- 
lations is to be made in this discussion. 
However, it is possible to consider the 
variation of convection currents and their 
effect on temperature rise. Table I con- 
tains some interesting material. For ex- 
ample, there are variations in the test 
gradients of the low-voltage and high- 
voltage windings at different overloads 
which do not look consistent. Part of this 
may be due to experimental error. The 
corrections for “‘time to shut down’ were 
made according to AIEE test standards. 
The largest factors in these variations are 
undoubtedly the difference in length and 
area of the oil paths through different 
windings and the variation in the watts 
loss per-unit area in the windings. Thisis 
particularly true in the case of the last 
unit. The low-voltage winding has a rela- 
tively large area of ducts, and a very low 
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Figure 1. Sketch showing main convection 
current in transformer and equivalent circuit, 
with oil temperatures at various points 


value of watts per square inch, com- 
pared to the high-voltage winding. The 
result is that the oil flows more easily 
through the low-voltage winding and is 
relatively cooler when it leaves the low- 
voltage coils than the oil leaving the high- 
voltage winding. If the watts per square 
inch of coil surface on both windings were 
the same and the length and area of the 
oil paths were the same, then both wind- 
ings would behave more nearly alike. 

If both windings are about alike, it is 
possible to replace them thermally with a 
heating and cooling circuit as shown in 
Figure 1. 


The density of the oil at f;=D,,= 
1 
AG te 
(1+-0.00074 At) 


The pressure of the liquid in column 1 will 
be 


1 a + 
"\1+0.00074 at 


Dep te 
A te reno 
Ae see 


2 
and in column 2 


Dit Pt, 
‘e" 14.0.00074 At 
1, R= ed ae +hD1, i 


The difference between these quantities 
represents the ‘“‘head”’ available to cause 
oil flow, or 
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Figure 2. Variation of kinematic viscosity of 
transformer oil with temperature 
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The conclusion can be drawn that the 
pressure head causing thermosyphon flow 
is practically proportional to the difference 
between the hot and cold oil temperatures. 
Although this is derived for a specific 
case, it is generally true as long as the 
temperature gradients in each leg remain 
proportional. 

If the flow is slow enough, and is stream- 
line in character, not turbulent, the rate 
of flow is proportional to the head, and 
inversely proportional to the viscosity. 
This can be expressed as— 


At 
Rate of flow= a 


Also the losses which are dissipated are 
equal to the rate of flow times the specific 
heat (S.H.) times the temperature differ- 
ence— 


Rate of flow X K2X (S.H.) X ( At) =losses 
At 
“. Losses = K cs < Ke (SEs 


ae (Oy) Ki. losses X viscosity 


Figure 2 shows the relationship be- 
tween oil temperature, in degrees centi- 
grade, and the kinematic viscosity of a 
transformer oil. In order to show the 
effect of these factors, a transformer was 
tested at overload, and top and bottom 
temperatures noted, as shown in Table II. 


Table II 


Transformer Rating—1,667-Kva Single-Phase 

60-Cycle, 13.2 to 2.3 Kv. Copper Loss at 

75 Degrees Centigrade—11,308 Watts. Iron 
Loss 3,850 Watts 


80% 
Load 


100% 
Load 


120% 
Load 


High-voltage rise...... 
Low-voltage rise....... 
Ambient.5.0/5c os secnes 
MROp=O1l tise we stexscsterarerane 
Top of radiator, 


Bottom of radi- 


QLOL) WISE heels cre ove 22) We Avett 34 cine 43.5 
Difference in radi- 

ator tempera- 

CULES Talicrocrr eee sere! TP Mesto 11) scene 13 

Bottom-oil 

temperature...... BOO ouerenns 657 )...< sate 73° 
Viscosity. nse oemees 0.070 ... 0.045 0.036 
Copper losses........ 7,100 ...11,750 ..27e00 
Total losses... ....+ 10,950 ...15,600 21,350 
~/Losses X Viscosity °2737% ... 26)s0 27.6 


“ 
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er 


The following conclusion may be 


reached: 


The difference between the top oil and 
average oil does not change greatly with 
load at constant ambient temperature, due 
to the nature of the oil flow and viscosity 
changes. If the velocity is sufficient to 
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cause turbulence, there is the possibility 
that some increase in temperature differ- 
ence will occur. 


Effect of Oil Temperature on 
Gradient Between Copper and Oil 


Tests have been made on circular coils 
wound with 0.009 thickness of paper in- 
sulation at various oil temperatures, both 
ina vertical and horizontal position. In 
the case of the vertical coils, the oil tem- 
perature and copper temperature were 
measured at the top of the coil. In the 
case of the horizontal coils, the oil tem- 
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Figure 3. Gradients between oil and copper 
for model transformer coils—coils in vertical 
plane 


peratures were measured both 2 inches 
from the coil horizontally, and also, in the 
duct between the coils and the tube inside 
the assembly. The oil temperature was 
found to be essentially the same in both 
places. The results of these tests are 
shown on Figures 3 and 4. It is of inter- 
est that the gradient for the vertical coils 
varies very closely to the 0.8 power of 
the watts per square inch for a given oil 
temperature, and that the gradient is 
higher for lower oil temperatures. It 
will be noted that low oil temperatures 
affect the gradient for horizontal coils 
very much, but at 80 degrees, the curves 
for both horizontal and vertical coils are 
substantially the same. This is very 
reasonable, as the viscosity of the oil at 
80 degrees centigrade is very low, and per- 
mits nearly as easy flow into the hori- 
zontal ducts as in the vertical ducts. 
There is one interesting fact that can be 
derived from Figure 4. If a transformer 
had an average of one watt per square 
inch dissipated on the coil surface at 60 
degrees centigrade, the gradient would be 
15 degrees. At 80 degrees centigrade, the 
watts per square inch would be increased 
to be approximately (234.5+95)/(234.5-+ 
75) X1, or 329.5/309.5 equals 1.07. With 
80 degrees centigrade oil, the gradient 
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would be about 12 degrees. A change in 
ambient temperature of 20 degrees centi- 
grade, therefore, would make the tempera- 
ture rise 3 degrees centigrade less. This 
effect is less pronounced for transformers 
with vertical coils. 


Temperature Rises Under 
Transient Conditions 


In order to determine how the tempera- 
tures varied during short-time overloads, 
a test was made at varying loads for dif- 
ferent lengths of time on a 600-kva, three- 
phase transformer. The hottest spot tem- 
peratures were also measured by thermo- 
couples in the second coil from the top. 

Figure 5 shows the transient conditions 
between the oil and the copper, and since 
this is a fairly representative case, shows 
that this transient for most transformers 
will be completed in fifteen minutes, more 
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Figure 4. Gradients between oil and copper 
for model transformer coils—coils in hori- 
zontal plane 


or less, depending on the design and the 
current density in the copper. After this 
transient has ended, the determination of 
the hottest spot would be reduced to 
determining the difference between the 
average and top oil, and the gradient be- 
tween the top oil and the hottest copper. 
Since the top oil and the average oil 
have the same difference, or gradient, be- 
tween them on overloads of long duration, 
it would follow that this might also be 
true on shorter-time overloads. To satisfy 
this condition, the difference between the 
average rise by resistance and the hottest 
copper rise should also be constant, since 
the gradient between the copper and oil, 
adjacent to it at any place in the column 
of coils, should be substantially a con- 
stant. This would not be true if the con- 
ductor insulation, ventilation, and so 
forth, were not the same for the top coils 
as for the body coils. Figure 6 shows the 
temperature gradients found’ between the 
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Table III 


— 


Hot-Spot Temperature— 


Time—Hours Degrees Centigrade 


Waite ec avtctersoeewiets shen cicrelefareis.irsis 140 
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tei kaentey tanita raiser aes iaye) siege 2221 125 
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top oil and both the hottest copper and 
the average copper. On the average, the 
difference between the hottest copper and 
the average copper was 8 degrees. The 
variation is within the limits of reason- 
able experimental error, and indicates 
that there would be no serious error in 
calculating hottest-spot temperatures us- 
ing this assumption. 


Application of Calculated Hot-Spot 
Temperatures 


The data obtained above are of interest 
because they can be applied to practical 
transformer design and operation. The 
most interesting application is in the 
determination of safe short-time overloads 
for transformers. In order to do this, a 


140 


120 


100 


TEMPERATURE — DEG C 


TIME — HOURS 


Figure 5. Transient temperatures in 600-kva 
transformer at 300 per cent load, starting cold 


table of safe temperatures must be estab- 
lished. Toillustrate the point, assume the 
temperature-time table, Table III. 

The values for hot-spot temperature 
and the times associated with them are a 
matter of judgment, and are based on tests 
of insulation under oil at various tempera- 
tures.! These values are very conserva- 
tive, and higher values probably could be 
used when the present operating recom- 
mendations are revised. If we are to 
make a general application of these values, 
it is next necessary to establish average 
transformer characteristics. Such a study 
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Figure 7. Emergency 
overloads for various x 
times 
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Figure 6. Variation of gradients, top oil to 
hottest copper, and to average copper 


has led to the tabulation for power trans- 
formers shown in Table IV. 

From other authors,? the approximate 
formula for transient oil rises has been 
derived as follows: 


T.=T,(1—~€/”) (1) 
where 

T,= Final temperature rise 

t=Time, hours 
UG 
B=Time constant = ~ 
IG, 
C=Heat capacity 
L= Losses 
Table IV 

Ratio of losses, copper to iron, full-load. .2:1 
Time constants. vaccines oe 4 
Temperature rise—copper*.............55 degrees 
FIGt-00 Lisette ane nee ener ies 50 degrees 


*Maximum allowed, not average values. Gradi- 
ents of 5 degrees between copper and hot-oil rises 
are common. 


The formula 1 can be shown to hold for 
any abrupt change in loading, so that if 
the transformer is fully loaded and at a 
steady state, a sudden increase in load 
will result in a transient determined by the 
difference between the final condition, 
under the overload, and the full load con- 
dition. 

It appears that for many transformers 
the actual hottest-spot temperatures are 
in the order of 6 degrees or less above the 
average copper temperature. In this case, 
the actual hottest spot should not exceed 
61 degrees. Also, the average oil rise will 
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Assumptions at Rated Load 
Ratio of losses=2 to 1 
Time constant =4 


Power Transformers 
A—following no load 
B—Following full load 


Oil rise =50° 
Hot spot =61° 
tke Times Rated Load 
in Current Following: Hot-Spot Tempera- 
Hours — Full-Load No-Load ture in 30° Ambient 
bys od oer 2:3 see ae 210,08 Weep 140 
gene aie DAO ease sire DBO EF is:smeotrtecse 135 
Diseases UDO fama is OS aie istered 130 
Due hate oA lactones AD Wesntioe tne oems ALS) 
Sy iepeater= AAD eaenieret te i Pate ase GAS ac 120 
Sivas ABS e cocetsaes PUSS Tats soset eran 115 
D4 yd aise AD erasteretars xl eaten acetate 110 


be 50—6 degrees or 44 degrees centigrade. 
Itisnow possible to calculate the overloads 
which can be applied for the times and 
temperatures given. As an example, let 
us pick one hour, and 130 degrees centi- 
grade. Cut and try methods are simplest, 
and we will assume the load to be 200 per 
cent. 

At full load the total losses are equal to 
3X, where X equals the iron loss. 

At 200 per cent load the copper loss 
will be 8X, not correcting for tempera- 
ture change. Correcting for copper tem- 
perature change, assumed to be 124 de- 
grees centigrade, it would be 8X X 
(234.5-+ 124) /(234.5+85) =9X. The total 
losses would be 10X. An ambient of 
30 degrees centigrade is assumed. 

Since the average oil rise is 44 degrees 
at 100 per cent load, at 200 per cent load, 
and with losses at 124 degrees centigrade, 
the ultimate rise would be (10/3)°-8x 44, 
or 115.0 degrees centigrade. 

If the original rise was 44 degrees centi- 
grade, the change in temperature rise is 
115— 44 or 71 degrees centigrade. 

In one hour, the oil rise will be: 


71(1—e—*/*) =71 X 0.223 =15.9 degrees cen- 
tigrade 


The actual top-oil temperature will be 
15.9+50+30=95.9 degrees centigrade. 

If no allowance for the reduced oil 
viscosity is made, the winding gradient is 
obtained by multiplying the gradient at 
100 per cent load. (=11 degrees centi- 
grade) by the ratio (9/2)9-8, which takes 
in account the increased losses, due to the 
change in copper temperature. There is 
an appreciable change in oil temperature, 
however, and Figure 4 and the previous 
discussion indicate that it should be safe 
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HOURS 


to assume that the increase in resistance 3 


loss at higher temperatures is compen- 
sated for by the reduction in gradient, due 
to reduced oil viscosity. On this basis, 
the computed gradient for this case will 
be .(8/2)°8X11=83.3 degrees centi- 
grade. 

The total rise is then 95.9 plus 33.3, 
equals 129.2 degrees centigrade, which 
indicates that 200 per cent load for one 
hour following full load will meet the 
temperature limits. 

By using similar methods, all of the 
values can be calculated. Figure 7 shows 
such a table and curve, giving values of 
overload slightly below the computed 
values. Comparison of this with Figure 
17, Proposed Recommended Practices of 
the American Standards Association, 
page 86, indicates the conservatism of the 
older table. 


Table V. Table of Safe Emergency Loads for 
Different Times After Full Load 
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Times Rated Load Current 
Values From 


Values From ASA, 
Time—Hours Figure 7 Figure 17 
i/o 25s atten fevegeeel tes 2210 5:5) 5573) ee 1.6 
LP ote. ath ies eras tia 1.90: 2<2..cohyeeeee 1.38 
PEE ae a MP PEIES N35 1 Ay rete i: 1.25 
Summary 


A more accurate method than previ- 


ously used for calculating temperature 


rises in transformers has been derived, 
and applied both to steady and transient 
conditions. This latter application, along 
with the recognition that newer trans- 
formers have both lower gradients and 
better oil protection, give the possibility 
of recommending much higher emergency 
loads than previously given to such ap- 
paratus. 
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LECTROPNEUMATIC brakes for 

main-line high-speed passenger trains 
are a recent innovation, Electropneu- 
matic brakes have, however, been known 
and used for many years. The first 
steam road tests were made in 1887. 
The results were quite gratifying, but 
improvements in the pneumatic appara- 
tus resulted in such satisfactory perform- 
ance that the added expense and com- 
plication of electropneumatic control was 
clearly not warranted. Electropneumatic 
brakes have been used, however, in sub- 
way and elevated service, and in consider- 
able quantity, for more than 30 years. 

To understand why electropneumatic 
brakes have so generally been adopted for 
modern high-speed trains requires some 
comprehension of the limitations of a 
strictly pneumatic system and some grasp 
of the part played by the brake in modern 
transportation. The importance of the 
brake, as a factor in the expeditious move- 
ment of trains, is not generally appreci- 
ated. The brake system suffers, in a con- 
sideration of its influence upon the main- 
tenance of high schedule speed, because 
its work seems entirely negative. That 
is, the purpose of the brake is to retard or 
stop trains, a result which can be attained, 
after a fashion, without any brake at all. 
Since the brake appears to be only assist- 
ing in an event which would take place 
anyway, its potentiality as a means to 
move trains faster over the road is not ap- 
parent at first glance. In fact, it seems 
anomalous to assert that a brake, which 
stops a train, has anything to do with 
covering ground, which obviously implies 
motion, but that this is actually the case 
will become apparent later. 

Because the work done by the brake is 
of a negative character, it frequently hap- 
pens that the technical difficulties in- 
volved in producing a satisfactory brake 
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and the power embodied in it are not fully 
visualized by those who are not directly 
in contact with the braking situation. 
Many engineers are confronted with the 
problem of transferring heat energy into 
mechanical energy, as in steam or gas en- 
gines. Electrical engineers change, in 
motors, electrical energy into mechanical 
energy. Engineers, in general, are mainly 
preoccupied with obtaining mechanical 
energy from some other form of energy, 
whereas brake engineers, as a very special 
group, deal with the transformation of 
mechanical energy into heat. Although 
this transformation is the reverse of that 
ordinarily encountered, it is evident that 
many technical problems must be met 
with, a consideration of which is not per- 
tinent to this paper. 


It is believed, however, that some men- 
tion should be made of the power re- 
quirements of the modern brake. Neg- 
lecting friction, wind resistance, and so 
forth, it is obvious that, measured at the 
rail, the motor torque and the brake 
torque must be equal if a train is to be ac- 
celerated or decelerated at the same rate. 
But in actual practice, the brake torque is 
greater than the motor torque since the 
rate of deceleration exceeds the rate of 
acceleration. Furthermore, this higher 
brake torque is produced at the highest 
speeds. Consequently, since horsepower 
is proportional to the product of torque 
and velocity, the horsepower involved in 
deceleration is many times as great as 
the horsepower involved in acceleration. 
Thus, to decelerate a 1,000-ton train, at 
100 miles per hour, at the rate of 2.2 
miles per hour per second, involves the 
dissipation of 53,500 horsepower. 


Horsepower may be used to indicate 
the rate at which a brake dissipates en- 
ergy, sitice it is a less cumbersome expres- 
sion than foot-pounds or Btu’s per second 
and is also a concept familiar to engineers. 
But it should be noted that, from the heat 
viewpoint, the horsepower of a motor is a 
very different thing from the horsepower 
of a brake. The heating of the motor, 
caused by J?R loss, friction, and so on, has 
a low value, expressed as horsepower, 
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since it is but a small percentage of the 
output horsepower. The entire output 
of the brake, on the other hand, is heat. 
When expressing the energy dissipated 
by a brake in terms of horsepower, there- 
fore, it must be remembered that the 
quantity of heat involved is many times 
the heat found in a motor of similar horse- 
power. 

It is clear that in braking trains, me- 
chanical energy is transformed into heat 
at a very rapid rate and that very quickly 
tremendous quantities of heat are gener- 
ated. Fortunately, since a brake can be 
installed at each wheel, this heat does 
not have to be dissipated in some local- 
ized area, but instead can be dissipated at 
each wheel in the train. The problem of 
heat dissipation is thereby made much 
easier of*solution. In addition, a brake 
at each wheel makes possible the shortest 
stop, because it enables the maximum re- 
tarding force to act upon the train. It is 
evident that since a brake has to be pro- 
vided at each wheel, both in order to 
handle heat satisfactorily and to produce 
the necessary retardation, the air brake 
must provide for remote control of all 
these brakes from the head end. 

Electrical engineers will recognize a 
certain similarity between a multiple-unit 
control system and an air-brake control 
system. In the electrical system, each 
ear is fitted with a control group or box; 
in the pneumatic system, each car is fitted 
with a triple valve or its equivalent of 
universal or control valve. In the elec- 
trical system, the controller is moved 
from its off to its on position by remote 
control from the head end; in the pneu- 
matic system, the triple valve is moved 
from its release to its applied position, 
again by remote control from the head 
end. In the electrical system, the con- 
troller progresses or notches up under re- 
mote control from the head end; in the 
pneumatic system, the triple valve gradu- 
ates on or applies the brake fully, also 
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under remote control from the head end. 

If there are certain similarities between 
a multiple-unit control system and an air- 
brake control system, there are three 
striking dissimilarities. The first of these 
is that the electrical system employs 
several control wires, whereas the pneu- 
matic system employs but a single control 
pipe, the familiar brake pipe. The sec- 
ond dissimilarity is that the control wires 
of the electrical system transmit control 
current only and do not carry the main 
motor current; the single pipe of the 
pneumatic system handles not only air 
for control purposes, but also the air for 
charging the brake cylinders, which in- 
volves substantial volumes of air. The 
third dissimilarity is that current flows 
through the control wires with the speed 
of light, whereas air flows through the 
brake pipe with the velocity of sound as 
the limit. 


It is well-known that car brakes are 
caused to be applied by reducing the pres- 
sure in the brake pipe, but this operation 
should be examined in some detail in order 
that the reasons for electropneumatic con- 
trol may be better understood. It is a 
comparatively simple matter to move a 
car controller from its off to its on posi- 
tion by remote control from the head end, 
but a somewhat more difficult operation 
to move a control valve from its release 
to its applied position, the equivalent of 
from off to on with the controller. This 
difficulty arises because the brake pipe is 
used, not only as the control medium, but 
also as the means of transporting large 
quantities of air to the car supply reser- 
voirs, from which the brake cylinders are 
charged. Because of this function, which 
means that the feed grooves are open, the 
control valves, in release position, are not 
in a condition to respond to slight reduc- 
tions in brake-pipe pressure occurring at a 
relatively slow rate. 


To move the control valves from their 
off to their on position, it is necessary, 
therefore, to make a slight reduction in 
brake-pipe pressure throughout the train 
rather rapidly. This reduction cannot be 
made too rapidly, however, because then 
an emergency and not a service applica- 
tion would develop, not to mention cer- 
tain other undesirable results. In order 
that this reduction in pressure may occur 
quickly throughout the train and with 
minimum pressure gradient from head to 
rear, control valves are provided with a 
quick-service feature which causes the 
pressure to be vented locally, at each con- 
trol valve, at the same time that a reduc- 
tion is being made at the brake valve. 
With this arrangement, the control valve 
on the last car of a long train can be 
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moved from its off to its on position in a 
few seconds. It has been found that the 
time is roughly proportional to the linear 
length of the brake pipe; that is, in long 
trains about one second is required for 
each 300 feet of brake pipe. In other 
words, if a train were of such length that 
the control valve on the last car was 1,000 
feet from the brake valve, this control 
valve would move from its off to its on 
position about 3.3 seconds after the brake 
valve had been placed in service position. 

It should be noted that 300 feet per sec- 
ond applies to the last car only. The 
combined action of the quick-service fea- 
ture and the flow of air from the rear is 
such that the first car does not apply until 
shortly before the last car. In conse- 
quence, at the expiration of a brief inter- 
val proportional to the length of the train, 
control valves, from head to rear, move 
from their off to their on positions with a 
fair approach to simultaneity. 
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The operation just described covers the 
movement of the control valves through- 
out the train from release to application 
position, in which position the brake cyl- 
inders are charged with compressed air 
from the car reservoirs. In order that 
the brake cylinders may be charged to 
full-service pressure, the brake-pipe pres- 
sure must be reduced, on each car, 24 
pounds or, say, from 110 to 86 pounds. 
It is clear that the pressure in a long pipe, 
commencing at the head end, cannot be 
lowered 24 pounds throughout its length, 
except when an appreciable time is avail- 
able, and particularly when the gradient 
in pressure, from head to rear, must be 
held toa minimum. With the most mod- 
ern pneumatic equipment, including con- 
tinuous quick-service valves, it takes 
roughly 15 seconds, after placing the 
brake valve in service position, to build up 
full-service cylinder pressure on the last 
car of an 18-car train. 

The release of the brakes, or the move- 
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ment of the car control valves back to off 


position, is accomplished by building up’ 
pressure in the brake pipe. After a full 
service application, as stated above, the 
brake-pipe pressure throughout the train, 
is roughly 86 pounds, and this pressure 
must be restored to about 110 pounds be- 
fore all pressure can be completely re- 
leased from the brake cylinders. Since 


the brake-pipe pressure is restored from, 


the head end and against the drain of car 
reservoirs which are, at this time, re- 
charging themselves from the brake pipe, 
a substantial time element is involved, al- 
though this time is still a matter of sec- 
onds and not greatly different from the 
time to apply all brakes fully. 

It is clear that the operations just de- 
scribed involve transient pneumatic phe- 
nomena. Electrical engineers appreciate 
the difficulty attached to understanding 
and controlling transient electrical phe- 
nomena. They probably will not dissent 
from the statement that transient phe- 
nomena in a gas, or elastic medium, pre- 
sent technical problems at leastas difficult. 
Many of these problems can be circum- 
vented by utilizing electrical control 
means, 

Since 1887 at least, it has been under- 
stood that the time element involved in 
applying or releasing brakes could be 
greatly reduced by the use of electricity 
and since that time many systems of elec- 
tropneumatic control have been devised, 
and several types have been placed in ac- 
tual service. The type used on the mod- 
ern high-speed train may be called a two- 
pipe system. That is, a second pipe, 
termed the straight air pipe, is employed 
as well as the familiar brake pipe. The 
straight air pipe only is used during elec- 
tropneumatic operation. 


Each car is equipped with electropneu- 


matic valves. When these valves are 
energized from the head end, pressure is 
built up locally on each car, in the straight 
air pipe, so that the pressure in the 
straight air pipe throughout the train can 
be brought up quickly to full service value. 
Suitable pneumatic relays, controlled by 
straight air-pipe pressure, charge the car- 
brake cylinders to the pressure existing in 
the straight air pipe and in the same time. 
With this system of control, full-service 
cylinder pressure can be secured in about 
four seconds from brake-valve movement 


on all cars of atrain of any length. Tore-— 


lease the cylinder pressure, the electro- 
pneumatic valves are de-energized, which 
vents the straight air-pipe pressure locally 
throughout the train. Brake-cylinder 
pressure is consequently rapidly released. 

With this system, it is evident that in 
service operation, three results, which 
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cannot be obtained with pneumatic con- 
trol alone, are accomplished. 


1, Pressure commences to appear in all 
brake cylinders throughout a train of any 
length at substantially the instant the brake 
valve is placed in service position. 


2. .The cylinders throughout the train can 
be charged simultaneously to full pressure 
in a time fixed by the designer’s option. 


3. Pressure in the cylinders throughout the 
train can be completely exhausted simul- 
taneously in a time again fixed by the de- 
signer’s option. 


It will be noted that the time saved by 
electropneumatic control is a matter of 
seconds. The question arises as to why a 
few seconds is an item of any great mo- 
ment in the operation of high-speed main- 
line trains, which make few stops and 
few slowdowns. If one of these trains, 
however, traveling at 100 miles per hour 
or about 150 feet per second, has to make 
an emergency stop to save lives and avoid 
property damage, the importance of sav- 
ing a few seconds in brake-application 
time is self-evident. This aspect of elec- 
tropneumatic control is so well under- 
stood that no particular comment seems 
called for. But since the effect of electro- 
pneumatic control on service operation is 
less widely understood, some comment in 
this connection may be of value. 

Figure 1 illustrates a situation which 
arises more or less frequently in actual 
service. A train is moving along the 
track, still accelerating, when it encoun- 
ters, at A, an unfavorable signal aspect 
and under circumstances which indicate 
that a service-application stop must be 
made at once. Power is immediately 
shut off and the brake valve placed inserv- 
ice position. With pneumatic brakes, 
the train decelerates along the line AB; 
with electropneumatic brakes, along the 
line AC. The stop distance with the 
pheumatic train is represented by the 
area ABD; with the electropneumatic 
train, by the area ACD. The cross- 
hatched area is the saving in stop dis- 
tance, which, obviously, is far from negli- 
gible. 

This chart has been prepared to show 
the gain brought about by a single factor, 
that is, the use of electricity, and does not 
refer to any specific train. It assumes 
that a full service application, with either 
brake, produces a retardation of 1.25 
miles per hour per second, and that this 
retardation is constant, irrespective of 
speed or temperature. When the brake is 
partially applied, the retardation is taken 
as directly proportional to the cylinder 
pressure. The cylinder-pressure build- 
up is assumed to duplicate laboratory 
tests of an 18-car train, The retardation 
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is supposed to depend entirely upon the 
car-cylinder pressures, that is, the locomo- 
tive brake blends harmoniously with 
either system of car brakes. Internal 
and wind resistance is neglected. 

None of these assumptions corresponds 
precisely with the conditions found in 
actual operation. Notwithstanding, it is 
believed that the chart fairly indicates 
the order of the shortening of service-stop 
distances, on a comparative basis, accom- 
plished by adding electricity to the pneu- 
matic-braking system. The saving re- 
duces as the number of cars in the train 
decreases but never entirely vanishes, 
because the pneumatic-application time is 
always greater than the electropneumatic 
time, even for a one-car train. 

Since signal spacing is based upon serv- 
ice-stopping distances, the situation de- 
scribed above is of considerable practical 
importance. Another aspect of service- 
stopping distances was mentioned by R. 
P. Johnson, chief engineer, Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works (Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
October 1941, page 614) before the so- 
ciety, namely: 

“Modern high-speed operation presents 
problems in deceleration as well as accelera- 
tion, but the paper does not say much about 
this. On some railroads, such as the New 
Haven, station stops may be rather close. 
If, on such a road, the decelerating force 
were relatively low, the train could not, 


within the distance, be permitted to attain 
the maximum speed of which it is capable.” 


Figure 2, which is based on the same 
assumptions as Figure 1, illustrates a 
situation frequently encountered in regu- 
lar service. The train is proceeding 
along the track, still accelerating. Sud- 
denly a condition arises which may call 
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for a brake application. This condition 
may be an unfavorable signal indication 
which is not clearing as expected, an 
automobile crossing the track, a track- 
repair gang somewhat slow to move, or 
any unexpected interference, of a tem- 
porary nature, which may call for a stop. 
A brake application is deferred as long 
as possible but with pneumatic brakes, 
in order to stop short of the interference, 
the brake valve has to be placed in servy- 
ice position at A and the train deceler- 
ates along the line AB. To stop at the 
same point with faster-acting electro- 
pneumatic brakes, the brake valve does 
not have to be placed in service position 
until several seconds later or at C. The 
train then decelerates along line CB. 

At C, the temporary interference clears; 
that is, the signal aspect becomes favor- 
able, the automobile completes its pass- 
age across the track, the track gang gets 
out of the way, and so on. The brake 
valve is, therefore, immediately placed in 
a position to release the brakes. The 
train continues to decelerate, of course, 
until the brakes are completely released, 
which occurs at D with the pneumatic 
brakes and at EF with the electropneu- 
matic. Power is then applied and the 
train accelerates. The cross-hatched area 
indicates the greater distance covered by 
the electropneumatic train in the time 
OF. It will be noted also that at F, the 
electropneumatic train is at a higher 
speed than the pneumatic train and is 
consequently still gaining distance. 

It has been stated that in Figures 1 and 
2, it is assumed that a full-service applica- 
tion of either the pneumatic or the elec- 
tropneumatic brake produces the same re- 
tardation. The savings discussed above 
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are, therefore, those to be credited en- 
tirely to the use of electricity. It will be 
observed that these savings are obtained 
in situations where the brake valve has to 
be placed in service or release position 
without any prior warning At regular 
station stops or slow-order curves, the 
need for a brake application or release 
can be anticipated, in which event the 
savings under discussion, with skillful 
handling, largely disappear. But there 
are sO matily occasions in actual opera- 
tion, apart from emergency stops, when 
the brake must be applied or released 
without advance notice that electropneu- 
matic brakes contribute materially to the 
expeditious movement of high-speed 
trains. 


In this connection, the release function 
is of particular interest. Since a long 
time and a considerable distance are 
needed to accelerate a train to the high- 
speed zone, it is important that the high 
speed, once attained, be held as long as 
possible; that is, that slowdowns and 
stops be reduced to the absolute mini- 
mum. The urgent necessity of such a 
course can be readily appreciated by any- 
one who has noted the effect of one or two 
stops, or a long detour, on the mileage 
covered in an all-day automobile trip. 
The railroads, from the beginning of high- 
speed operation, have fully appreciated 
this necessity. Large sums of money 
have been spent to eliminate speed re- 
strictions at curves, track intersections, 
grade crossings, and so on. Meets have 
been arranged so that high-speed trains 
would not be called upon to reduce speed. 
Steps have even been taken with track- 
repair gangs so that their presence would 
not interfere with the maintenance of high 
speed. 


That brake release has an effect upon 
these improvements is not always con- 
sidered. But it is clear that since slow 
orders cannot be completely eliminated, 
slow-releasing brakes introduce an addi- 
tional penalty, because the speed of the 
train, due to slow-brake release, is brought 
down somewhat below that called for by 
the slow order. Electropneumatic brakes, 
because of their fast release, assist greatly 
in reducing this penalty to a minimum. 

That brakes play an important part in 
maintaining schedule speeds is evidenced 
by a statement by A. A. Raymond, super- 
intendent of fuel and locomotive perform- 
ance, New York Central (Railway Age, 
September 20, 1941, page 446) before the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, namely: 


“While acceleration only has been shown, 
getting over the road in the minimum 
amount of time is affected also by the rate of 
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deceleration, although, in general, more time 
is lost accelerating than decelerating.” 


A detailed description of the operation 
of the complete electropneumatic brake 
does not come within the scope of this 
paper. In fact, it appears that such a 
description would possess only a very 
limited appeal. It is thought, however, 
that certain features of the brake involv- 
ing problems of electrical control, which 
are not widely, nor ordinarily encoun- 
tered, will interest electrical engineers in 
general. 

It has been emphasized that electro- 
pneumatic brakes can be quickly brought 
into action, or as quickly taken out of ac- 
tion. In addition, it has been previously 
pointed out in this paper that a train- 
braking system comprises a large number 
of individual brakes, or one per wheel, 
and that they must all be controlled re- 
motely from the leading unit. The re- 
tarding force at each wheel is created by 
brake-shoe friction; the brake-shoe fric- 
tion is proportional to the brake-shoe 
pressure; and the brake-shoe pressure is 
proportional to the brake-cylinder pres- 
sure. It follows that regulation of the 
cylinder pressure within close limits is es- 
sential if the retardation of the train is to 
be controlled with maximum satisfaction. 

Figure 3 shows, in simplified form, the 
essential elements of the electropneumatic 
system for controlling cylinder pressure. 
When the brake valve at the left is moved 
to service position, pressure is built up in 


chamber A of the master controller. This. 


pressure causes shaft B to move to the 
right and close a set of contacts which en- 
ergize the release wire from the battery. 
All release-magnet valves R throughout 
the train are then energized, thereby clos- 
ing all exhaust ports from the straight air 
pipe. Continued movement of shaft B to 
the right closes the application contacts, 
which causes all the application-magnet 
valves A throughout the train to be ener- 
gized and opened, thereby permitting air 
to flow from the auxiliary reservoirs to 
the straight air pipe. When pressure is 
built up in the straight air pipe, the relay 
valves open and from the supply reser- 
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voirs, charge the brake cylinders to the 6 


pressure existing in the straight air pipe. 
Meantime, pressure from the straight air 
pipe has been building up in chamber C 
of the master controller. When this 
pressure almost equals that in chamber A, 
spring D moves shaft B to the left and 
opens the application contacts. The ap- 
plication magnets close and the cylinder 
pressure remains equal to that in chamber 
Ay 

To release the cylinder pressure, the 


brake valve is moved to release position: 


which releases the pressure in chamber A, 
Shaft B then moves to the left and opens 
the release contacts. All release-magnet 
valves are then de-energized and straight 
air-pipe pressure is exhausted to atmos- 
phere at each magnet bracket. Exhaust- 
ing the straight air-pipe pressure causes 
the relay valves to move to a position in 
which the brake cylinders are connected 
to atmosphere. The brakes are thereby 
released. 

The very simplicity of this control sys- 
tem tends to obscure the many advan- 
tages it possesses. These advantages rep- 
resent such an advance in the brake art 
that it is believed attention should be di- 
rected to them. 

The brake valve employed with this 
system retains an old name but actually 
the mode of operation is entirely changed. 
The self-lapping brake valve is essenti- 
ally a two-way regulating valve; that is, 
it regulates the pressure admitted to 
or discharged from chamber A. When 
the brake-valve handle is moved to the 
right, out of its normal or release position, 
each position of the handle calls for a 
definite pressure. In other words, when 
the handle is placed in a certain position, 
the pressure in chamber A is increased or 
decreased, depending upon whether it is 
less or greater than the pressure called for 
by the position of the brake-valve handle. 
The pressure can be increased or de- 
creased at will in very small steps. It is 
independent of the volume of chamber A 
or the pipe attached thereto and is not 


affected by any reasonable leakage from — 


volume or pipe. Those who are ac- 
quainted with old-style brake valves will 
appreciate what an advance in the art 
this self-lapping brake valve represents. 


For practical purposes, the master con- 
troller moves to its application position, 
the application-magnet valves are ener- 
gized and the relay valves are opened co- 
incident with placing the brake valve in 
an application position. It has been pre- 
viously explained that several seconds 
are required to move the control valves 
of the purely pneumatic system from their 
off to their on position with trains of 
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customary length. All this time is 


eliminated by electropneumatic control. 

Furthermore, the time of charging the 
brake cylinders to full pressure is not con- 
tingent upon dropping the pressure 
throughout a long brake pipe. Instead, 
the application-magnet valves on each car 
can charge the small straight air-pipe 
voltime of each car very quickly and the 
brake-cylinder pressure, through the ac- 
tion of the relay valves, keeps pace there- 
with. Each application-magnet valve is 
provided with a choke so that the time of 
fully charging the straight air pipe is pre- 
fixed at about four seconds. It is not 
necessary to change the size of this choke 
to compensate for variations in car length, 
and so on, because the straight air pipe it- 
self averages out variations since it is 
continuous throughout the train. If a 
magnet valve should become inoperative, 
this continuous pipe supplies the neces- 
sary air from front and rear. If, during 
an application, the pressure in the straight 
air pipe should reduce through leakage, 
which is probable since its volume is small, 
the master controller promptly moves to 
the right, re-energizes the application- 
magnet valves, and restores the loss in 
pressure. 


Electropneumatic brakes can be ap- 
plied to one-half their full-service effec- 
tiveness in about two seconds. It is 
clear that if the pressure build-up had to 
be shut off by moving a brake valve back 
from service to lap, very considerable skill 
would be required, if indeed it could be 
done with reasonable accuracy. With 
the system shown in Figure 3, the brake 
valve is moved half way toward full-serv- 
ice position, which produces one-half the 
full-service pressure in chamber A. As 
soon as this pressure is attained in the 
straight air pipe, and hence the brake cyl- 
inder, the master controller de-energizes 
the application-magnet valves. It is 
plain that this system makes it possible to 
apply and release brakes partially, de- 
spite the very short times involved, easily, 
positively, and uniformly. 

It is apparent that with this system, 
the control of cylinder pressure is not in- 
fluenced by the number of cars that may 
be in the train. This is in decided con- 
trast to a purely pneumatic system in 
which the time to obtain a certain cylin- 
der pressure changes with the number of 
eats in the train. That brake action 
should be independent of train length is 
obviously so desirable as to call for no ex- 
tended comment. 

The action of the relay valve, which di- 
rectly charges the brake cylinder, is not 
changed by variable brake-cylinder vol- 
ume. Variations in brake-cylinder pres- 


sure caused by variations in piston travel, 
a troublesome problem with older pneu- 
matic brakes, are entirely overcome. 
Moreover, the relay valve automatically 
maintains the brake-cylinder pressure 
against leakage. 

The net result of this control system is 
that any cylinder pressure desired, re- 
quiring either an increase or a decrease 
over the pressure previously existing, may 
be easily, positively,’ and uniformly ob- 
tained in a very short time which is al- 
ways the same irrespective of train 
length; and independent of variations 
in pipe volumes, changes in brake cylinder 
piston travel, or brake cylinder leakage. 
Similar results, particularly with respect 
to time, cannot be attained with a one- 
pipe pneumatic system. 

It is well known that the friction of 
cast-iron brake shoes, for a given pres- 
sure, decreases as the speed increases. 
If the same retardation is to be obtained 
in the high-speed brackets as in the low, a 
greater brake-shoe pressure must be em- 
ployed at the higher speeds. It has been 
found empirically that satisfactory results 
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are obtained if 100 per cent of this higher 
pressure is employed at speeds above 65 
miles per hour, 80 per cent between 65 
and 40 miles per hour, 60 per cent between 
40 and 20 miles per hour, and 40 per cent 
at speeds below 20 miles per hour. To 
make these changes automatically, it is 
evident that a speed-recognizing device is 
required, For ‘this purpose, a generator, 
usually axle-mounted, is employed. 

A generator to measure speed is a 
familiar arrangement but such generators 
ordinarily provide energy only sufficient 
to operate indicating instruments. The 
generator here considered has to supply 
enough energy to operate a system of re- 
lays, which means that at 100 miles per 
hour the generator output is about six 
watts. Since the relays operate on direct 
current, a d-c generator is used, and op- 
eration in either direction is taken care 
of by a directional relay. 

One problem with relays, of course, is 
that they pull in with one voltage and 
drop out with an appreciably lower volt- 
age. This characteristic has to be over- 
come with the speed-control system, since 
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it is desired that speed recognition be as 
sharp and definite as possible. The 
method used is illustrated by Figure 4. 

When the generator has built up suf- 
ficient ampere turns in the lower coil of 
the pilot relay to pull in the armature, 
the closing of the contacts energizes the 
lower coil of the repeater relay. The flux 
thereby built up induces a current in the 
upper circuit which adds to the ampere 
turns of the pilot relay, so that its arma- 
ture is pulled in without hesitation or 
fluttering. Opening of the upper con- 
tacts of the repeater relay cuts additional 
resistance into the circuit of the lower 
coil of the pilot valve. It consequently 
drops out on a higher voltage than would 
otherwise be the case. 

The result achieved with this combina- 
tion is that if the pilot relay pulls in at a 
speed of 69 miles per hour, it drops out at 
no less than 65 miles per hour and ordi- 
narily at a somewhat higher speed. This 
four-mile-per-hour maximum range repre- 
sents a drop of 5.8 per cent. Despite 
the fact that this device must be suf- 
ficiently rugged to withstand the shocks 
of railway service, its range approaches 
that of a household thermostat. 

This generator can also be used to pre- 
vent wheel sliding. When used for this 
purpose, the generators are termed “‘De- 
celostats” and one is required per axle. 

It is obvious that not very much time is 
available to prevent wheel sliding. When 
the wheel is rolling freely with brakes ap- 


. plied, a very small portion of the braking 


torque is devoted to destroying the angu- 
lar velocity of the wheel and axle as- 
sembly, but the greater portion is bal- 
anced by the counter torque set up at the 
rail. But the retarding force set up at the 
rail cannot exceed the product of the co- 
efficient of adhesion and the pressure actu- 
ally exerted by the wheel on the rail. If 
the retarding force is near the adhesion 
limit, therefore, it is clear that the wheel 
will slip if 


1. The braking torque, for any reason, in- 
creases abnormally. 


2. The pressure of the wheel on the rail is 
reduced because of oscillations, and so on. 


3. The coefficient of adhesion decreases be- 
cause a section of bad rail is encountered. 


If one or more of these conditions arise, 
the wheel and axle assembly loses angular 
velocity with great rapidity because the 
braking torque is directed almost entirely 
to arresting the rotary motion of the 
wheel and axle assembly. The wheels 
may cease revolving completely in a 
time which may not exceed 1 second. 

A mechanism to prevent wheel sliding, 
therefore, must recognize wheel slippage 
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A Control System for Modern Multiple- 
Unit Rapid-Transit Cars 


H. G. MOORE 


ASSOCIATE AIEE 


UCH has been accomplished in re- 

cent years in the development of re- 
fined systems of control for traction mo- 
tors as applied to buses, trolley coaches 
and street cars. Chief among the innova- 
tions is the extensive use of some form of 
electric braking—either as a holding 
brake for limiting speed when descending 
a grade or as a service brake for retarding 
the speed of the vehicle each time a slow- 
down or stop is made. 

The latter type of brake is used as the 
principal means of braking PCC (Presi- 
dents’ Conference Committee) cars, being 
supplemented by magnetic track brakes 
to obtain rates of retardation beyond the 
adhesive limit of wheels to rail and com- 
plemented by some form of friction brake 
to provide means of retarding the car at 
speeds at which the electric brake is not 
effective and to hold the car at standstill 
on a grade. The electric service brake 
is obtained by connecting the motors so 
that they operate as series-excited genera- 
tors, the output being absorbed by the 
same resistors used for acceleration. To 
control this output under widely varying 
and continually changing conditions of 
speed and load requires the use of a novel 
switching and regulating scheme. 

The success with which the equipment 
for PCC cars has met in street railway 
service has led to its adaptation to mul- 
tiple-unit service. A notable example of 
such adaptation is the “compartment 
on land transportation for presentation at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 
26-30, 1942. Manuscript submitted November 12, 


1941; made available for printing December 23, 
1941. 


H. G. Moors is of the transportation control engi- 
neering department, General Electric Company, 
Erie, Pa. 


car’, a number of which have been placed 
in operation by the New York City Tran- 
sit System (Brooklyn-Manhattan Tran- 
sit division). Because of conditions pecul- 
iar to operation in multiple-unit and from 
third-rail supply in subway and elevated 
service, various modifications and addi- 
tional features (as compared to PCC car 
equipment) are provided. 


Characteristics of Dynamic Braking 


Methods of determining the accelerat- 
ing and braking characteristics of d-c 
series-excited machines and control are 
well known. For the elementary circuits 
illustrated by Figure 1 the following rela- 
tions apply: 

In Figure la, 


and, in Figure 1b, 
2TyRp=2nE y—2lyRy (2) 


where V;, is line voltage and Ry is the 
motor resistance (including effective 
brush-contact resistance). 

Equation 2 is of particular interest, be- 
cause it illustrates that, since Ey is a 
function of I,,, the braking resistance is a 
linear function of speed for any constant 
value of current Ty, In fact, from equa- 
tion 2 


ee (3) 


where Ro=Rz+Ry=total circuit resist- 
ance. 

If, therefore, the ratio I),/Ey for each 
value of field strength used in braking be 
plotted as a function of Jy, as shown in 
Figure 2, very useful curves for determin- 


promptly and must act quickly to release 
brake cylinder pressure. How this can be 
accomplished with a generator is illus- 
trated by Figure 5. The generator 
charges a condenser through a unidirec- 
tional relay. If the wheel is losing angu- 
lar velocity at an abnormal rate, as it does 
when the wheel slips, the generator volt- 
age drops at an abnormal rate. The con- 
denser then discharges a current sufficient 
to trip the sensitive relay, which causes a 
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magnet valve to be energized and pres- 
sure to be released very rapidly from the 
brake cylinder. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out 
that electropneumatic brakes involve con- 
trol of the brake-cylinder pressure from 
the brake valve and do not necessarily 
include speed governor or “‘Decelostat”’ 
control. That is, speed governors and 
“Decelostats” may or may not be used 
with electropneumatic brakes. 
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ing braking characteristics of the machine 
are provided. The curves are the basic 
form of all constant-resistance braking 
curves of the machine as, by multiplying 
the ordinate scale by any value of Ro, the 
curves become the current-speed charac- 
teristics for that circuit resistance. For 
example, with a circuit resistance of three 
ohms, the GH+1198 motor (full-field) will 
generate 200 amperes at 3,000 rpm. By 
further multiplying the ordinate scale 
by the proper factor determined by gear 
ratio and wheel diameter, the speed can 
be expressed in the more familiar unit of 
miles per hour car speed. 


The curves also clearly show, for each 
field strength, the critical ratio of speed 
to circuit resistance below which the 
machines will not generate appreciable 
current. At this critical ratio the machines 
are very sensitive to slight changes in 
speed and resistance, this condition rep- 
resenting operation in the unsaturated 
portion of the magnetization curve. 


Switching and Spotting 


Obviously, in the interests of safety and 
efficient operation, the response of dy- 
namic braking to the control of the opera- 
tor or to automatic application for an 
emergency stop must be prompt but free 
of surges which might cause discomfort 
or injury to passengers. 


Switching from accelerating to braking 
connections is facilitated by the use of 
motors connected permanently in parallel 
relation as it is necessary only to transfer 
the location of the resistors in the circuit. 


Fl F2 


(b) BRAKING CIRCUIT 


Figure 1. Elementary motor-circuit connec- 
tions showing relations of current and electro- 
motive force 


!n—Meotor current uf 


Ey—NMotor electromotive force per unit speed 
n—Speed 

Ra—Variable accelerating resistance 

Rz—Variable braking resistance 
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It is not necessary to operate the motor 
reversers and, in the braking connection, 
the exciting fields are ‘“‘cross-connected’’ 
to insure equal division of load between 
the two parallel groups of machines. 

It is not enough to merely establish the 
braking connections, but the circuit re- 
sistance must also be quickly adjusted to 
the value which will give the desired 
value of braking current at any speed at 
which the brake may be applied. This 
operation has been termed ‘‘spotting”’ 
the control, and various schemes have been 
used to accomplish the desired results. 

One scheme which has been successfully 
used is to arrange that, regardless of car 
and motor speed, the braking resistance 
be at (or near) its maximum value at the 
time of switching to the braking connec- 
tions, and then to rapidly reduce the re- 
sistance until the current builds up to the 
desired value. This requires, regardless 
of the means for controlling the resistance, 
that the control be capable of rapid opera- 
tion and that its current-responsive regu- 
lating system be capable of quickly stop- 
ping operation before the resistance has 
been reduced to too low a value. The 
principal advantage of this scheme is that 
the braking sequence is practically inde- 
pendent of the accelerating sequence, and 
a “switching step” of acceleration control 
can be provided wherein the accelerating 
resistance can be retained at maximum 
value. 


The principal factor governing the cor- 
tect value of braking resistance is, how- 
ever, the speed of the car and motors. 
This suggests, if the acceleration sequence 
be suitably arranged and controlled in re- 
lation to motor speed, that braking cur- 
rent can be obtained immediately upon 
switching to the braking connection with- 
out requiring that the resistance control 
operate to change the load resistance. 
Such ideal operation cannot be attained 
in practice because of the wide ranges of 
accelerating and braking currents used, 
but is approximated in the control sys- 
tems now generally used for PCC cars. 
Such systems permit the use of a less 
powerful drive for the resistance con- 
troller but requires, even on the ‘‘switch- 
ing step’, that the acceleration sequence 
progress so as to maintain the required 
relation of resistance to car speed. 


Coasting Operation 


A refinement of the spotting operation 
can be provided by utilizing the interval 
in which the car may be allowed to coast 
before the application of braking. This is 
done by automatically switching the mo- 
tor circuit to the braking connection and 
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allowing the braking sequence to progress 
immediately after the operator shuts off 
accelerating power. However, under this 
condition, the braking current is held to 
a very low value and the exciting fields 
are partially shunted to maintain the re- 
sulting retardation at a negligible value. 
The control thereupon operates to estab- 
lish the circuit resistance at the critical 
value corresponding to that particular 
field strength and car speed. 

By proper choice of field strength and 
value of current used for coasting, the 
equipment may be made to provide im- 
mediate response to the application of 
dynamic braking simply by the operation 
of unshunting the exciting fields. As an 
example, from Figure 2, if the coasting 
current is maintained at 20 amperes with 
fields partially shunted, a current of ap- 
proximately 95 amperes will be obtained 
by full-field operation without change in 
either motor speed or circuit resistance. 
Thereafter this or higher values of braking 
current are obtained by the resistanee 
control operating automatically in re- 
sponse to a current-sensitive relay to 
maintain the speed-resistance ratio at the 
value corresponding to the desired brak- 
ing current. 


Specific Connections and Operating 
Sequence 


Figure 3 illustrates, with some modifi- 
cations described later as being incident 
to multiple-unit operation and a particu- 
lar type of service, a complete motor cir- 
cuit fora PCC car. The resistor section 
R1-R2 indicated as having a tap which 
can be moved from position A to position 
B takes the form of a rheostatic, or ‘‘com- 
mutator’, controller as shown by Figure 
4, This device is essentially a stationary 
commutator with 137 active bars on 
about 330 degrees of the periphery, each 
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MOTOR CURRENT (Iy) 


160 200 240 


Figure 2. Basic characteristics of GE-1198 
motor operating as a series-excited generator 
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connected by copper straps to resistor 
elements. Each active commutator bar, 
therefore, represents a tap on the whole 
resistor section R1-R2. Six carbon- 
tipped fingers or ‘“‘brushes’’ are carried 
in constant contact with the surface of 
the commutator by an arm driven by a 
small reversible motor so as to rotate in 
either direction over the active bars. 
Mechanical stops are provided to prevent 
rotating the brushes over the inactive 
commutator hars which, with their slot 
insulation, serve to insulate resistor ter- 
minals Rl and R2 from each other over 
the remaining 30 degrees of periphery. 

The direction of rotation of the pilot 
motor and brush arm is controlled solely 
by the combinations of contactors which 
may be closed, and the speed is con- 
trolled primarily by the operation of ac- 
celerating and braking relay ABR. 

For an acceleration from standstill to 
maximum speed, line contactors LB1, 
LB2 and LB3 close to complete the power 
circuit with all of rheostatic controller re- 
sistance R1-R2 and resistor sections R2- 
R3 and R3-R4 in series with the motors. 
The initial value of current and tractive 
effort so obtained is equivalent to a rate 
of only about 0.4 mile per hour per second 
for the usual weight of car. 

Contactors Cl and C2 close in sequence 
to leave only the rheostatic controller in 
series with the motors and thus, in two 
steps, increase the current and tractive 
effort to approximately the value required 
for acceleration at the minimum service 
rate. The rheostatic controller then op- 
erates to move its brush arm from posi- 
tion A towards position B under control 
of relay ABR which, in turn, is responsive 
to current in its operating coil ABR (a). 
If a high rate of acceleration is required, 
relay ABR is made responsive to a corre- 
sponding value of current and the rheo- 
static-controller brush arm is permitted 
to move rapidly until this current is ob- 
tained. Thereafter, the speed of brush- 
arm movement is closely regulated to 
maintain constant current through the 
motors as the car speed increases. 


When the’ brush arm reaches position 
B, the motors are operating at full volt- 
age and contactor LB4 closes to prevent 
the re-insertion of resistor R1-R2 when 
the brush arm subsequently moves back 
towards position A. At this point in the 
sequence, transfer switch 7S operates to 
open its contact (a) and close contact (6). 
This has no immediate effect in the motor 
circuit but is in anticipation of a following 
coasting or braking sequence. As the 
brush arm returns to position A, field- 
shunting contactors FS1, FS2, FS4 and 
FS3 are closed in sequence by circuits 
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Figure 3. 


controlled by cams mounted on the brush- 
arm shaft of the rheostatic controller. 

The motor circuit may be switched to 
the braking connections at any time in 
the accelerating sequence by opening all 
contactors which may have closed and 
immediately closing braking contactors 
Bi and B2. As transfer switch T'S and 
the rheostatic-controller brush arm do not 
change position during this operation, the 
value of braking resistance initially ob- 
tained in the braking circuit is determined 
by the status of the accelerating sequence 
just preceding the switching operation. 
Thus, if the acceleration sequence had 
been completed with rheostatic-controller 
brush arm returned to position A, the in- 
itial braking resistance would be at a 
maximum value, or the sum of all re- 
sistances shown. On the other hand, if 
the circuit were switched to braking con- 
nections at some low speed such that the 
brush arm was still moving from position 
A toward position B, the initial braking 
resistance would be only that part of 
section R1-R2 which had been cut out 
during the partial acceleration, plus the 
resistance of section R5-R6. This latter 
section is never cut out of the braking cir- 
cuit, because it has been found impracti- 
cal—except by means otherwise detri- 
mental—to automatically regulate the 
braking current at very low speeds where 
the response of the motor to changes in 
speed-resistance ratio is very sluggish. 

While either coasting or braking, the 
speed of brush-arm movement is again 
controlled primarily by the operation of 
relay ABR which is now responsive to an 
operating coil ABR (6) connected so as 
to be energized by the voltage drop across’ 
resistor section R5-R6. By use of a suit- 
able control resistance in series with this 
operating coil, the range of operation of 
the relay in respect to braking current 
through resistor R5-R6 can be readily 
changed from a very low value, corre- 
sponding to coasting current, to high 
values, corresponding to normal service 
and emergency braking, by allowing con- 
tact BR to open. 

The complete coasting and braking se- 
quence from high speed consists of first 
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Motor-circuit connections for accelerating and braking 


moving the rheostatic controller brush 
arm from position A towards position B, 
transfer switch contact TS (b) having 
been closed and contact TS (a) having 
been opened in the preceding accelera- 
tion sequence. When the brush arm 
reaches position B, the transfer switch 
operates to open contact TS (6) and close 
contact TS (a). Since the resistance of 
sections R2-R3-R4-R7 is essentially the 
same as the resistance of the rheostatic 
controller resistor, the operation of the 
transfer switch re-inserts the resistor R1- 
R2 in the braking circuit without surge 
due to abrupt change of load resistance. 
As the car speed continues to decrease, 
the rheostatic-controller brush arm moves 
back to position A until, finally, only 
resistor R5-R6 is left in the circuit and 
the dynamic braking “‘fades out” at very 
low car speeds. 

As previously indicated, the braking 
connections may be established at any 
speed and, therefore, the braking se- 
quence described may be foreshortened 
by any amount. 

The relation of braking-sequence pro- 
gression to speed of the car also permits 
the switching to accelerating connections 
and thereapplication of power quickly and 
smoothly at any speed. A typical dia- 
gram showing the relation of sequence 
progression to car speed for extreme rates 
of acceleration and braking is shown in 
Figure 5. 


Cushioned Shutoff 


Emphasis has often been given, in the 
design of accelerating and braking control, 
to the smooth application of power and 
brakes, particularly where high rates of 
acceleration and braking are provided. 
It is quite as important that if, while 
accelerating at a high rate, the operator 
finds it necessary to coast, power be re- 
moved in easy steps to avoid passenger 
discomfort. This is accomplished by in- 
troducing sequential opening of contac- 
tors C2, Cl, the field-shunting contactors 
(Gif accelerating sequence has progressed 
that far) and, finally, the line contactors. 
If it is necessary to make a brake applica- 
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Figure 4. Rheostatic motor controller 


tion, however, the sequential operation is 
automatically nullified and the switching 
of the motor circuit to braking connec- 
tions is obtained without delay. 

A cushioned release of high rates of 
dynamic braking is obtained by the nor- 
mal operation of partially shunting the 
motor fields when coasting. The braking 
current does not immediately drop to the 
normal coasting value because of the rela- 
tive characteristics of braking with full 
and partially shunted fields. 


Control of 
Rheostatic Motor Controller 


Figure 6 shows the complete circuit for 
speed and directional control of the pilot 
motor which drives the rheostatic con- 
troller brush arm. The motor is provided 
with separate series-exciting fields for 
each direction of rotation so as to simplify 
the reversing operation by contactor in- 
terlocks. It should be noted that the di- 
rection of rotation is always such as to 
reduce traction-motor circuit resistance, 
whether accelerating or braking. No 
voltage, therefore, appears between the 
commutator bars of the rheostatic con- 
troller and the trailing edges of the car- 
bon-tipped fingers, and the voltage at the 
leading edge is so low as to preclude any 
possibility of burning or sparking. 

Control of the speed of the pilot motor 
in response to accelerating or coasting 
and braking currents is provided through 
the medium of relay ABR which, at a 
predetermined current determined by 
tension of a restraining spring, picks up 
to short-circuit the pilot-motor armature. 
Besides the operating coils (a) used dur- 
ing acceleration, and (b) used during 
coasting and braking, a third coil (¢) is in 
series with the circuit controlled by ABR. 
This coil provides a powerful anticipatory 
response to increasing current in the trac-_ 
tion-motor circuit to prevent “over-__ 
shooting” and, at the regulated Value of 
traction-motor current, causes the relay 
to operate on one or more of the sequen- 
tially closed contacts with a vibrating ac- 
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tion such that the armature voltage and 
field excitation of the pilot motor and, 
therefore, the speed of brush-arm move- 
ment is regulated to maintain constant 
current through the traction motors. 
Where service is such that the cars may 
be operated frequently at maximum speed 
it is desirable to prevent the repeated use 
of dynamic braking at loads beyond safe 
operating limits of the traction motors. 
As these limits are characterized by an 
almost constant value of armature volt- 
age, a voltage-limit relay VLR may be 
provided to control the rheostatic-con- 
troller pilot motor in a manner similar to 
telay ABR, but responsive to a prede- 
termined traction-motor overvoltage. 
The effect of voltage-limit operation on 
braking sequence is indicated by the 
broken line at the top of Figure 5. 


Multiple-Unit Operation 


Figure 7 shows one of a number of mul- 
tiple-unit rapid-transit ‘compartment’ 
cars to which the electric equipment of a 
PCC car has been adapted. Each com- 
partment car is equivalent to two PCC 
cars in electrical equipment, as each car 
has four two-axle trucks supporting three 
articulated body sections designated A, 
Band Al. The outer sections, A and Al, 
are identical and carry the major portion 
of the electrical equipment. The car 
weight per motor is approximately 15 per 
cent greater than that of a standard PCC 
car but, as the car operates in less fre- 
quent stop service, is well within the ca- 
pacity of the motors. 

Multiple-unit operation requires that 
certain-devices (controlled mechanically 
by the operator of a PCC car) be ar- 
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Figure 5. Typical sequence diagram 
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ranged for remote control. The hand- 
operated reverser of the PCC car is re- 
placed by a conventional electropneu- 
matic reverser, controlled by the ener- 
gization of either one of two train wires. 
On a PCC car, the accelerating and 
braking currents are controlled by vary- 
ing the tension of the accelerating- and 
braking-relay restraining spring. For 
remote control, the spring is fixed at a 
value which will normally cause the relay 
to operate at the desired maximum values 
of current. Lower operating currents are 
obtained by energizing a separate coil 
section, ABR (d) of Figure 6, at various 
currents to assist the other coils in clos- 
ing the relay contacts. A variable volt- 
age is supplied the train wire to which the 
rate coils are connected by a potentiome- 
ter incorporated in the master controllers. 

It is neither practicable nor safe to con- 
trol all of the circuits directly through 
train wires from the master controllers, 
because 


(a) Some circuits must be energized to ob- 
tain dynamic braking sequence. 


(b) Some circuits associated with under- 
voltage protection are controlled inde- 
pendently of the master controller. 


(c) The capacity and number of master 
controller fingers and train wires would be 
increased appreciably by direct control. 


The control circuits of each equipment 
are supplied, so far as is practical, from 
the local battery and its charging genera- 
tor on each A and A1 section, through 
contacts on auxiliary relays which, in 
turn, are controlled through train wires 
from the master controllers. Because of 
the possibility of open circuits or short 
circuits on these train wires, the circuits 
are arranged so that it is necessary to 
energize two or more train wires to release 
all types of brakes with which the cars 
are equipped (electric, magnetic track 
and friction brakes), and also it is neces- 
sary to energize two or more train wires 
to accelerate the cars. Failure of any es- 
sential train wire therefore cannot pre- 
vent the removal of power and the appli- 
cation of brakes. 


Low-Voltage Bus 


All control-voltage storage batteries in 
a train are connected in parallel to pro- 
vide a reasonable division of load and to 
insure a reliable supply of power for the 
master control and train-wire circuits. 
The battery positives are each connected 
to the positive bus line through a limiting 
resistor, which serves the dual purpose of 
diminishing the effects of inequalities in 
the setting of the battery-charging gen- 
erator-voltage regulators and, in case of 
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a fault between positive and negative bus 
lines, prevents quick depletion of battery 
charge by limiting the fault current to the 
full-load capacity of the charging genera- 
tors. 

It is very desirable to ground the bat- 
tery system to prevent or minimize dam- 
age to low-voltage control devices and 
insulation if a fault should occur between 
the control circuits and the high-voltage 
power circuits. Grounding one of the 
battery bus lines at more than one point 
in a train, however, invites the diversion 
of power current from its normal return 
path through the running rails, if the 
train should pass over a high-resistance 
rail bond. In such circumstances the bat- 
tery negatives, while connected directly 
to the train wire used as the negative bus 
line, are also connected to “‘ground”’ (car 
structure) through a resistance such as 
will limit the current diverted from the 
rail to the capacity of the bus line and yet 
pass power-to-control fault currents which 
may occur. 


Remote Battery 
Disconnect Contactors 


To prevent back circuits through con- 
tacts in master controllers which are not 
being operated, all such contacts are usu- 
ally required to be open when the master 
controlJer is nonoperative. But this does 
not de-energize control circuits local to 
each equipment which are essential to 
the operation of brakes. In particular, 
the magnetic track brakes are fully ener- 
gized from local batteries and charging 
generators when all control circuits are 
opened preparatory to changing control 
stations or laying the car up in yard or 
shop. To automatically remove these 
power loads which are no longer required 
after the car or train is at standstill, the 
circuits are supplied through contactors 
which are closed by energizing a train 
wire whenever any master controller is 
operative. Each contactor mechanically 
latches in the closed position so that the 
local circuits will not be interrupted if the 
train wire is subsequently and uninten- 
tionally open-circuited. The contactors 
are automatically tripped open by mo- 


mentarily energizing another train wire 


in the sequence of movements the opera- 
tor must make in making a master con- 
troller nonoperative. 


Cutting Out Bad-Order Cars 


It is of extreme importance that means 
be provided to permit the continued 
operation in multiple unit of any equip- 
ment in the train which may not be func- 
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tioning properly. This is particularly 
true of equipments having motors con- 
nected permanently in parallel or having 
provision for the type of electric braking 
here described. Failure of a motor re- 
verser to throw to a position in agreement 
with direction of train movement will 
cause the motors to build up as short- 
circuited series generators, the current 
flowing around the “loop” circuit formed 
by the motor interconnections. Failure 
of the braking-circuit contactors to open 
or the sequence to progress will cause ab- 
normal braking currents to be generated 
while the rest of the train is being accel- 
erated. 

To guard against such contingencies a 
train-wire circuit is provided which, en- 
ergized at the rear end of the train, can be 
completed to the front or operating end 
to operate a control relay and permit 
the acceleration of the train, only if all 
reversers in the train have assumed a po- 
sition in agreement with the desired direc- 
tion of train movement, and only if the 
braking connections of all motor circuits 
have been interrupted. 

Failure to accelerate a train because of 
operation of this protective circuit re- 
quires that the motor “loop” circuit of 
the defective or ‘‘bad-order”’ car be inter- 
rupted by some means. This is accom- 
plished by the operator momentarily 
energizing a train wire which causes cut- 
out relays in each equipment to operate 
contacts which, in turn, de-energize the 
operating coil of a “loop contactor” in 
the motor circuit of that equipment. 
The opening of this contactor (designated 
LC in Figure 3) effectively prevents the 
motors acting as series generators under 
any condition and, by electrical inter- 
locking, prevents the closing of line con- 
tactors on that equipment. The operat- 
ing coil of contactor LC is normally en- 
ergized directly from the battery-charging 
generator. As this generator is driven by 
the motor which also drives a blower for 
forced ventilation of the resistors and 
rheostatic controller, loss of ventilation 
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Figure 6 (above). 
controller pilot motor 


Figure 7 (right), Multiple-unit rapid-transit com- 
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will also cause that equipment to auto- 
matically cut out. 

The cutout relays, when operated to 
open all loop contactors, latch in this po- 
sition. As soon as the operator attempts 
another acceleration, however, all cutout 
relays associated with equipments which 
are functioning properly are tripped out, 
the loop contactors on all but defective 
equipments close, and a normal] accelera- 
tion is made. A cutout relay which re- 
mains latched in on a bad-order car also 
causes a light to burn continuously to as- 
sist in location of that car so that it can 
be readily removed from service for cor- 
rection of the defect. 


Overspeed and Braking 
Overload Protection 


Protection against braking overloads 
is not desirable or necessary on a PCC 
car, because loss of dynamic braking due 
to the operation of an overload relay 
would mean complete loss of the principal 
braking means, and, in any case, the cur- 
rent is limited by the loss of adhesion of 
wheels to the rail. 

In the case of multiple-unit compart- 
ment cars the loss of dynamic braking 
on one equipment in a train is not so 
serious; the greater weight per axle may 
cause overloads of greater magnitude 
before the wheels slide on the rail, and the 
operation of a whole train should not be 
handicapped by the possibility of re- 
peated overload in one equipment. Ac- 
cordingly, a braking overload relay is 
provided which operates to open the loop 
contactor if a braking current in excess of 
normal maximum value is obtained. The 
relay latches in position and may be reset 
only by hand. The circuits are arranged 
so that the loop contactor can reclose 
during each acceleration sequence, and 
the operation of the braking overload re- 
lay, therefore, does not result in loss of 
accelerating ability. 

The possibility of running at sustained 
high speeds is much more prevalent in 
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rapid-transit service than in street rail- 


way service. It is, therefore, desirable 
to limit (or at least to make less likely) 
the operation of a train above a prede- 
termined speed which may be determined 
by any one of several factors. To this 
end a speed relay is provided which oper- 
ates when a speed of 40 miles per hour is 
attained in acceleration. The relay is of 
the differential type, having a balanced 
beam attracted to one position by a coil 
which carries motor-exciting field current, 
and attracted to another position by a 
coil which is excited in proportion to mo- 
tor armature voltage. See Figure 3. 
At the high motor speed and low current 
at which the relay is required to operate, 
the motor is unsaturated, and the ratio 
of armature voltage to field current is es- 
sentially proportional to speed. At the 
ratio corresponding to 40 miles per hour 
the relay operates to open the field-shunt- 
ing contactors and thus reduce the motor 
tractive effort to a value below the train 
resistance. 


Line Breakers and 
Overload Protection 


The magnitude of fault currents that 
may occur on circuits connected to the 
third-rail supply requires extraordinary 
provisions for interruption of the currents. 
Line contactors designated LB1 and LB2 
in Figure 3 are each identical in most de- 
tails with the single line breaker used on 
PCC cars. They are magnetically oper- 
ated, and each is provided with an inde- 
pendent overload tripping mechanism. 
This mechanism not only de-energizes the 
operating coil of the contactor but also 
mechanically forces the main contacts 
open at high speed. Two line contactors 
are used in series to provide a high factor 
of safety in interrupting power faults, 

The overload mechanisms latch in 
operated position, but, since they may 
have been operated by a nonrepetitive 
occurrence such as an abrupt rise in supply 
voltage, they may be remotely reset by 
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TILIZATION voltage is usually 

thought of in terms of the voltage 
tating of the lamps used, or of a nominal 
standard voltage announced by the com- 
pany rendering service. It is probably 
quite generally understood that the volt- 
age actually appearing at the outlets to 
which lamps or appliances are connected 
varies somewhat from time to time. 
What is not so well recognized, however, 
is the fact that the voltages delivered at 
customers’ outlets on any power system 
are normally distributed in a character- 
istic pattern through a band of voltage of 
considerable width. It is the purpose of 
this paper to point out that this voltage 
band or spread is an inherent character- 
istic of the system, to discuss its source 
and its nature, and to indicate the connec- 
tion between it and the design and rating 
of utilization equipment. 

The voltage which will be treated in 
this discussion is the “utilization volt- 
age” as distinguished from ‘‘service 
voltage.’ That is, it is the voltage ap- 
pearing at wall outlets and lamp sockets 
rather than that which the utility sup- 
plies at the service entrance to the build- 
ing. The difference between these volt- 
ages is the voltage drop in the building 
wiring, which is an appreciable amount, as 
will be shown. 

While utilization equipment is built for 
various voltage classes, the major portion 
is applied at voltages in the 120-volt 
group. Attention will be given to these 
first, therefore, but mention will be made 
later of the special problems encountered 
with the higher voltages. 


Voltage Spread 


It would be preferable if the general 
conception of utilization voltage could be 
that of a band or spread of voltages be- 
tween defined limits, rather than of a 
single voltage such as 115 volts or 120 
volts. It is, of course, commonly ac- 
cepted that a piece of commercial utiliza- 
tion equipment may be called upon to 
operate at other voltages than the rating 
stamped on its name plate. There 
seems to be a tendency, however, to con- 
sider such variations as deviations from a 
normal voltage rather than as themselves 
norma] voltages within a normal voltage 
band. It should be clearly understood 
that on any ordinary distribution system 
such a voltage spread is inherent in its 
operation. At heavy-load periods, the 
voltage delivered at customers’ outiets 
will, of necessity, be distributed through- 
out a band which is rarely less than 6 or 8 
volts where close regulation is feasible, 
and may be as wide as 15 volts in some 
areas. 

With reference to utilization equip- 
ment, this means that the equipment is 
expected to operate satisfactorily to the 
users through this band of voltage on any 
individual system, and through a still 
wider spread of voltage in general when 
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the operator momentarily closing a control 
switch provided for this purpose. Opera- 
tion of an overload relay does not prevent 
obtaining normal dynamic braking. 


Summary 


Operating the series motors of a street 
railway car as series generators is a con- 
venient way of providing electric braking, 
but, since the motors are self-excited 
while braking, they are very sensitive to 
changing speed and load conditions. This 
is particularly true of modern small high- 
speed motors which operate at relatively 
low-flux densities. Control systems are 
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available and in use, however, which pro- 
vide a smooth, responsive and flexible 
electric brake which has replaced the air 
brake as the principal means of braking 
modern cars in street railway service. 
The use of such a control system with 
_electric braking has been extended to 
multiple-unit rapid-transit cars by adapt- 
ing the equipment of the PCC car to con- 
form to the requirements of remote con- 
trol without sacrifice in safety or reli- 
ability, and by providing special features 
in recognition of the distinctive operating 
conditions encountered in rapid-transit 
service. 
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the variations between systems are taken 
into account. Only a part of this equip- 
ment will actually operate regularly at its 
rated voltage, the rest being used as volt- 
ages ranging from the lowest to the high- 
est limits of the spread. It follows, there- 
fore, that, in the design of such equip- 
ment, the emphasis must be placed as 
far as possible on having good operating 
characteristics over a specified band of 
voltage rather than at some one voltage. 
In order that this voltage band be so 
placed as to be most advantageous to the 
users, it is essential that a generally ac- 
cepted standard voltage spread for the 
industry be fixed and defined. 

A considerable amount of work has 
been done by the transmission and dis- 
tribution committee and the electrical 
equipment committee of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute during the past few years 
toward the establishment of standards of 
utilization voltage, particularly this volt- 
age spread for satisfactory operation. 
Surveys were made of 45 operating com- 
panies to obtain data in regard to the ac- 
tual operating voltages in use. The data 
from these surveys, and other information 
on this subject which has been presented 
to these committees, have been made 
available to the author for use in the 
following discussion. 

The reasons for the normal voltage 
spread will first be described. The 
numerical order of existing spreads and 
their limits and the standards which have 
been proposed will then be discussed. 
Following that, there will be pointed out 
for some of the commoner types of equip- 
ment, the conditions of operation to 
which weight should be given in choosing 
their ‘‘best voltage.” 


Causes of Voltage Spread 


There are, in general, three causes for 
the existence of a “‘spread”’ in utilization 
voltage. The first two pertain to the 
variation between different power systems 
throughout the country. The third is 
responsible for the deviations in any one 
system or circuit. All three should be 
given careful consideration in setting a 
voltage standard or an apparatus rating. 


1. LaAmp-VOLTAGE RATINGS 


It is well known, of course, that lamps 
are made in several standard-voltage rat- 
ings, 110, 115, 120, 125, 130 volts, and so 
on. This and an even greater variety of 
ratings came into existence in the early 
growth of the industry. At first this was 
largely on account of the inability of the 
makers of carbon lamps to standardize 
their product to definite voltage ratings. 
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Figure 1. Proportion of incandescent-lamp 
sales, according to voltage rating 


Later, as manufacturing control im- 
proved, it was continued on account of 
the same sort of voltage spread on oper- 
ating systems which is being discussed 
here. As time went on there was a 
tendency toward concentration on a few 
definite ratings. This was facilitated by 
the fact that the negative resistance 
characteristic of tungsten lamps _per- 
mitted a lamp to be used satisfactorily 
through a wider spread of applied voltage 
than was allowable with the positive 
characteristics of carbonlamps. Figure 1 
shows how the lamp sales have varied in 
proportion to voltage rating since 1915. 
It is of interest that, whereas 115-volt 
lamps were in the majority from 1920 to 
1930, they are now only 30 per cent of the 
total, while 120-volt lamps now constitute 
65 per cent; 110-volt lamps have become 
a negligible factor; 125-volt and 130-volt 
lamps are still insignificant, being more 
or less special. It is evident, however, 
that there are a sufficient number of both 
115- and 120-volt lamps in use to account 
for a spread of voltage between different 
systems which use them, even if the other 
ratings are not considered. 

The shift from 115- to 120-volt lamps 
has been due to several causes, among 
them the desire to gain the advantages of 
higher yoltage in distribution and the in- 
troduction in recent years of the 120/208- 
volt three-phase four-wire secondary net- 
work, Motor ratings have remained at 
110 volts until recently when the standard 
for single-phase motors has been raised to 
115 volts in the National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association Standards 
and in the proposed revision of American 
Standards Association Standard (C50. 
Other utilization appliances have been 
variously rated at voltages from 110 to 
120. 
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It is believed desirable to discourage a 
future repetition of this shift in voltage 
preference to an eventual predominance 
of one of the higher-voltage lamps. 
There is now considerable confusion in 
the ratings and applications of both 
lamps and appliances. A continued rise 
in lamp voltages would add to the con- 
fusion, particularly in regard to the ap- 
pliances. These must attempt to cover 
the whole field of voltages in use but can- 
not follow changes so readily, their useful 
life being much longer than that of lamps. 
The establishment of a standard voltage 
spread would tend to restrict further ex- 
tension of that spread upward, unless the 
advantages were to become obvious and 
generally acceptable. 


2. RELATION OF RATING TO OUTLET 
VOLTAGE 


In addition to the differences in lamp- 
(and system-) voltage ratings, there exists 
in the industry well founded differences 
of opinion in regard to the relation which 
the utilization voltage should bear to the 
rating of the lamp used. Figure 2 shows 
the characteristic variation in lamp 
lumens, energy consumption, and lamp 
life with variation in applied voltage. 
Some operators prefer to have the lamps 
operate as nearly as possible at their volt- 
age rating. Others believe that the in- 
creased life resulting from voltages a little 
under rating is of more practicable value 
than the higher illumination, and shorter 
life which results from operation at rated 
voltage or higher. Others take the oppo- 
site view, that the increased lumens per 
watt at over-voltage operation are prefer- 
able. The question is basically one of 
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Figure 2. Variations in incandescent-lamp 
characteristics with voltage 
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economy, involving the relation between’ 
the cost of lamps and the cost of electrical 
energy. It must be considered, however, 
that the nuisance of too frequent lamp re- 
placement may outweigh economy in the 
minds of the general run of customers. 

These preferences must, of course, take 
into account the inherent voltage spread 
that exists on every system, which will be 
discussed in detail later. Where, for,, 
example, there is a 10 per cent total 
spread, and this is not uncommon, there 
will be some customers, even though a 
small proportion of the total, getting five 
per cent above the average. If this 
“average’”’ is held at lamp rating, say 120 
volts, these high customers will be getting 
126 volts with a lamp life of 55 per cent. 
If the average is above rating, say 124 
volts, the high customers will be getting 
130 volts, with lamp life at 37 per cent. 
The performance of ordinary appliances, 
such as toasters, waffle irons, and the like, 
at such voltages must also be considered. 
Of course, where a smaller spread such as 
six per cent is feasible, an average of 124 
would result in a high of only 127.6, 

On the other hand, if the average volt- 
age is low, the customers at the bottom of 
the spread may be getting inferior illumi- 
nation and indifferent operation of appli- 
ances. It will not be attempted here to 
state the proper relation between rating 
and average operating voltage. It is 
merely pointed out that the voltage 
spread, including the top and bottom 
limits, should be taken into account as well 
as the mid-point or average. The differ- 
ences in opinion in regard to this relation 
of lamp rating to voltage leads to a voltage 
difference even between systems using the 
same Jamp rating. One such system will 
carry its voltage spread at a higher level 
than will another, 

A confusion in system ratings also re- 
sults from this source, since these ratings 
are generally 115-volt or 120-volt, accord- 
ing to the lamp rating used. Some so- 
called 115-volt systems, with average of 
outlet voltages above the lamp rating, 
actually have practically the same voltage 
spread and at the same voltage level as 
other systems normally designated at 120 
volts but having average outlet voltages 
below the lamp rating. System rating is, 
therefore, not a definite indication of the 
existing utilization voltage. 


3. INHERENT VOLTAGE SPREAD IN 
DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


The normal, inherent spread of utiliza-_ 
tion voltage on an operating sistem is 
probably the least understood of the three 
causes of voltage deviation. Its basis is 
simple, lying in the elementary fact that 
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- when electric current passes over a wire, 
there is a corresponding drop in voltage. 
The energy delivered to customers on a 
power system passes over many miles of 
wire in 

(a) Transmission. 

(b) Step-up and step-down transformers. 


(c) Distribution circuit feeders and pri- 
maries 
(d) Distribution transformers. 


(e) Distribution secondaries and service 
drops. 
(f) Customer’s house wiring. 


The voltage drop in transmission is 
usually controlled to considerable extent 
by variation of generator voltage, trans- 
former taps, and regulators. Since any 
of these can regulate in bulk only at one 
point, there will be a variation in the 
voltage between that regulating point 
and other points on the system at which 
load is supplied. This variation can be 
compensated for at the substation by 
voltage regulators on the substation bus 
or on individual distribution circuit 
feeders. 

These substation regulators and sup- 
plementary regulators and boosters out 
on the circuits, can also compensate for 
part of the drop in the outgoing distribu- 
tion circuits. A fairly constant voltage 
can be held at some point out on such a 
circuit. Since the circuit may consist of 
several miles of line, however, it is im- 
possible to have the voltage constant at 
al] points. Some customers will be con- 
nected near the regulated point and some 
far from it. Some will be connected 
through heavily loaded distribution trans- 
formers and some through transformers 
only lightly loaded. The impedance of the 
transformers themselves will vary with 
size, type, and make. Some customers 
on a secondary main will be near the 
transformer and some will be at the end 
of long secondaries. Figure 3 is a sche- 
matic diagram indicating these conditions. 
The result is that, even though the voltage 
at the circuit feeding point is held prac- 
tically constant throughout the day and 
night, utilization voltage at the custom- 
er’s outlets will vary through a band 
which is of appreciable width. 

In Figure 3 the station bus is, for con- 
venience, assumed constant at 122 volts 
at all loads. The circuit regulator is 
compensated to hold 122 volts at an inter- 
mediate point on the primary mains, indi- 
cated by the middle distribution trans- 
former (C), The voltage drops indicated 
for primaries, transformers, secondaries, 
and service and house wiring are typical, 
tather than extreme cases, of those in 
ordinary practice. It is evident that 
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Table | 


Maximum Voltage Drop, 


Per Cent 
Urban Rural 
Customers Customers 

In primaries........... 1.3 to 3.5....3.3 to 10.0 
In distribution trans- 

LOPTHRETS vleiecisie| sins o.sio1e 2.5to4.65....2.0to4.4 

No 

In secondaries ......... 2.0 to 4.5....secondaries 
In service drops........ 0.5 to1.25....0,5to1.8 
In customer’s building 

SWITETA EY ory ina ehere ears) cause 1.0 to 5.0.....1.0 to 2.0 
Total utilization-volt- 

age spread .......... 7.5 to 12.0...6.87to15.0 


customers’ outlet voltages at time of 
heavy load will be distributed through a 
band whose maximum is about 122 volts 
at customer (A), and whose minimum is 
something like 112 volts at customer (B). 
At light-load periods, the voltages lie in a 
much narrower band, of perhaps 119 to 
121, while at noload, which seldom occurs, 
all would be 122, the voltage at the regu- 
lating point (C). 

There are many sorts of distribution 
circuits, ranging from those in concen- 
trated urban areas where the distances are 
short, and regulation can be reasonably 
close, to rural lines with long distances 
and correspondingly poorer regulation. 
In many of the latter, the desirability and 
practicability of giving reasonably good 
regulation, similar to that in more densely 
built suburban territory, is recognized, 
but, on the other hand, there are others 
where regulating equipment is omitted in 
the interest of lower first cost. Also, 
there are various types of circuits, such 
as networks, ring-main, and feeder and 
branch. In any case, however, there 
will be an unavoidable spread in the de- 
livered utilization voltage similar to that 
indicated in Figure 3. It may, of course, 
be considerably less in some areas than 
the amount shown here (networks for 
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Figure 3. Diagrammatic illustration of voltage 
spread on a typical distribution circuit 
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Figure 4. Distribution of customers’ outlet 
voltage ' 
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From actual sampling survey of a large system 


example); and in others it will be greater. 
It will be located at several different volt- 
age levels on different systems. 

A survey of 14 companies made by the 
transmission and distribution committee, 
Edison Electric Institute, produced re- 
sults which shed some light on the magni- 
tude of the various elements in this volt- 
age spread. The figures in Table I show 
the range of values reported. Since these 
figures were mostly based on design 
values rather than field measurements, 
they should be considered only as indica- 
tive. 


Pattern of Voltage Spread 


The outlet voltages on a system are, of 
course, not distributed uniformly over the 
voltage spread. The pattern of this dis- 
tribution is shown in Figure 4, The 
blocked graphs were obtained from a 
sampling survey on a large diversified sys- 
tem. While the urban graph is some- 
what different from the suburban, their 
general shape is similar as shown by the 
smooth, generalized curves. This pattern 
has been confirmed in essentials by data 
from several companies and is believed to 
be typical. 

It is evident that comparatively few 
customers get either the highest or the 
lowest voltage in the spread, but on the 
other hand, there are appreciable numbers 
getting a volt or two higher than the 
minimum and a volt or two lower than 
the maximum. ‘The largest number get- 
ting any one voltage is about 27 per cent 
in the urban curve and only about 17 per 
cent in the suburban. 

The average voltage is determined by 
the shape of the curve and this may vary 
somewhat between different systems. 
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Field surveys in several companies have 
shown, however, that the average as in 
Figure 4 is near the mid-point, or in some 
cases even a little higher, up to about 60 
per cent of the spread. This distribution 
of customers’ voltage is useful in con- 
sidering the range for “‘best operation” of 
equipment. 


Voltage Spread in Practice 


Surveys of the industry in general, 
made by the EEI committees, have indi- 
cated existing values for voltage spreads 
and other related quantities. The sur- 
veys covered 45 companies, serving ap- 
proximately ten million residential cus- 
tomers. Since most of these companies 
did not have available figures on actual 
field surveys of voltage conditions, design 
values were reported. Some allowance 
should perhaps be made for discrepancy 
between these and voltages which really 
exist. 

No extensive field data on the voltage 
drop in building wiring is available. 
Some estimates are given in Table I. 
A sampling survey on the Detroit Edison 
system covering 300 customers, mostly 
residential, showed a range from about 
1/, volt to 5 volts, with an average of 
about 1'/, volts to lamps in the most 
used room under evening load conditions. 
There are, of course, some outlets which 
have less drop than these, and there will 
be some cases with more. It is believed 
that a 3-volt drop will cover the maxi- 
mum for the great majority of cus- 
tomers. 

If 3 volts is added to the spread at serv- 
ice entrance resulting from the survey 
as listed above the following deductions 
can be drawn: 


1. The maximum voltage spread at utiliza- 
tion outlets for the industry as a whole is of 
the order of 20 volts, from 107 volts (110—8) 
to 127 volts. 


2. This whole spread will not occur ordi- 


Table Il. Service Voltage 


Drop in building wiring should be deducted 


Minimum Service Voltage Reported...... 110 volts 
Maximum Service Voltage Reported...... 127 volts 


Minimum Service voltage for companies 

serving 77 per cent of the total cus- 

ROMIOLS cre ntaye stew ctee nicie he Laaiereh Tene 113 volts 
Maximum Service voltage for companies 

serving 80 per cent of the total cus- 

SOMIOES ere feo aire arcteral Verteiongareieteinrs ae 125 volts 


Voltage spread at service 


Minimiim reported in penis simcionea tice ce 4 volts 
Wilaximitn reportediic. init natn cin cre 15 volts 


Classification of service voltage spreads 


For companies reporting 33 per cent of 

COtal Cuatamers.:)..95. evoke ues aies 4to 6 volts 
For companies reporting 62 per cent of 

Rotel customers: el eick cose cle Cue 7 to 10 volts 
For companies reporting 5 per cent of 

ROURL CLISCOMIERS case we's «ic’ciniaslontas 11 to 15 volts 
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narily in any one system but takes account 
also of the variation between systems which 
has been previously discussed. It is the 
spread for which utilization equipment in 
general must be designed. 


3. There will no doubt be some outlets 
outside of this spread, both above the upper 
limit and below the lower limit. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the percentage of 
these will be very small, and that they may 
be considered as unusual or temporary con- 
ditions, for which operation of equipment 
cannot be expected to be as good as it 
should be within the normal range. 


4. The greater bulk of customers have 
outlet voltages within the band between 110 
(118—8) and 125 volts. 


5. On individual systems the voltage 
spread at utilization outlets ranges from 7 
volts to 18 volts, with nearly two thirds 
lying between 10 and 18 volts, very few 
above that, and the remaining one third ly- 
ing between 7 and 9 volts. 


It should be clearly understood that 
these figures refer to voltage spreads ex- 
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proposed standard 


A—uUrban service, closely regulated, 120-volt 
lamps 


B—Urban service, general, 120-volt lamps 


C—Rural service, 115-volt lamps 


isting on systems as a whole and are not 
intended to refer to the voltage variations 
at any individual customer's service. 
The voltage at such a customer’s service 
will vary from his voltage at heavy-load 
period to that at light-load. Referring 
to Figure 3, in the case there represented 
the maximum individual variation occurs 
at the customer's service having the lowest 
heavy-load voltage and is equal to nearly 
the full spread of some 10 volts. The 
minimum is at the customer’s service hav- 
ing the highest heavy-load voltage and is 
very small, Referring to the customer dis- 
tribution curve of Figure 4, it is evident 
that few customers have the maximum or 
minimum variation. Most of them get 
more nearly the average, which in the case 
of Figure 3 would be about 5 volts. 

The figures which have been cited lead 
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to a suggestion of a general standard 


maximum utilization voltage spread of, 


107 to 127 volts, with a preferred spread 
of 110 to 125 volts. Figure 5 illustrates 
how several different typical service con- 
ditions can fall within this spread. There 
are, of course, many other variations 
which can and will be used on operating 
systems and still lie within the total pro- 
posed spread. 


Higher Voltages 


The discussion so far has referred only 
to voltages in the 120-volt group. The 
same problem exists, however, with the 
higher utilization voltages, 240, 480, 
2,400, and soon. In the 240-volt group, 
the complication of the ‘‘odd-ratio” sys- 
tem is introduced. Network distribution 
in dense urban territory is now commonly 
four-wire, at 120/208 volts. The voltage 
supplied to 240-volt equipment on such a 
system is only 87 per cent of what it 
would be on a 120/240-volt even-ratio 
system, with the same voltage for the 120- 
volt equipment in both cases, 

For the most part, the same standard 
240-volt equipment has been used satis- 
factorily on these odd-ratio systems as on 
those of even-ratio. Special 208-volt 
motors are available but have not been 
widely adopted. This practice has been 
allowable, largely because the odd-ratio 
systems usually are found in densely 
loaded areas where service voltage tends 
to be relatively high and the voltage 
spread relatively small, making the 
minimum voltage high enough for 240- 
volt equipment. There are several ad- 
vantages in having one standard line of 
apparatus so designed as to serve both 
purposes if feasible. Manufacturing and 
stocking are obviously simpler for one line 
than for two; interchangeability is pro- 
vided between locations where service 
voltage is odd-ratio and locations where it 
is even-ratio. 


In setting up a standard voltage 
spread for the industry, it is desirable that 


it be broad enough to be adequate for - 


both even-ratio and odd-ratio systems, 
and yet not too broad to allow one line of 
apparatus to cover it. Taking into con- 
sideration the probability that the voltage 
drop to 240-volt equipment would be 
somewhat greater than to that at 120 
volts, and that the service voltage in gen- 
eral to 208-volt services would be rela- 
tively high and well-regulated, a spread 
of 193 to 250 volts maximum, 197 to 245 
volts preferred has been recommended. 
At the still higher voltages, 480, 600, 
etc., similar problems of ‘‘odd-ratios” are 
also found, and it is probable that the 
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voltage spreads for these levels should be 
multiples of those at the 240-volt level. 


Equipment Design 


One of the most important objectives in 
trying to establish standard voltage 
spreads is the simplification of the design 
and rating of utilization equipment. If 
the voltage spread which must be met in 
practice is fixed between reasonable 
limits, there will be more assurance that 
equipment which operates satisfactorily 
within those limits will be generally satis- 


factory for theindustry. Also, as further | 


knowledge is gained of the characteristics 
of service voltage within those limits, the 
designs of specific items of apparatus can 
be more definitely directed toward the 
actual voltages at which they will most 
commonly be operated. 

This paper has pointed out the fact 
that a voltage spread of from 7 to 15 volts 
is a normal condition on an operating sys- 
tem. The utilization equipment supplied 
should be expected to operate at any volt- 
age throughout that spread, with satis- 
factory results to the user. Ifand whena 
standard spread for the industry, such as 
that which has been suggested, is gener- 
ally adopted, it should be expected that 
equipment sold would operate satisfac- 
torily throughout that spread. Since the 
bulk of the customers will have voltages 
within a somewhat smaller spread than 
the maximum, the preferred voltage 
spread indicates the range through which 
good characteristics of operation should be 
maintained. On the other hand, it 
should be kept in mind that there will be 
occasional customers on any system where 


voltage will fall somewhat above or below . 


a recognized spread, and their equipment 
should still operate, even if not with char- 
acteristics which would be considered 
generally satisfactory. 

It would be desirable, if practicable, to 
eliminate all the variety of voltage ratings 
on different equipment, reducing them to 
a uniform rating of, perhaps, the nominal 
120-volt designation, with the under- 
standing that they would meet the re- 
quirements of the standard-voltage 
spread. It is realized that there are diffi- 
culties in carrying out such a simplifica- 
tion, one of them being the different ideas 


* 
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which are prevalent concerning the proper 
relation between lamp rating and average 
voltage supplied, or in other words, be- 
tween lamp life and illumination. An- 
other is the probability that all types of 
equipment are not adaptable to as wide a 
range of voltage as the spreads proposed. 
These considerations will probably re- 
quire the retention of more than one rat- 
ing for some equipment. Other items, 
such as motors, are probably already 
pretty well adapted to such a standard 
range and could be uniformly rated ac- 
corditigly. ‘ 

While it is not the province of this paper 
to attempt to specify the best voltage 
for which any piece of equipment shall be 
designed, some of the considerations 
which could affect such a choice within a 
standard voltage spread will be suggested. 


LAMPS 


There is probably a distinct need for 
both “‘long-life’” lamps, and for ‘“‘high- 
illumination” lamps. The former would 
be used where efficient illumination is not 
the prime requirement, such as for low- 
wattage lamps for indicating or orna- 
mental purposes. The design voltage 
should be high in relation to the voltage 
spread so that they would be operated at 
undervoltage most of the time. ‘‘Long- 
life” lamps in larger sizes would also be 
preferred for general use by some oper- 
ators. For this purpose, however, the 
design should give somewhat more regard 
to illumination and less to extreme length 
of life. ‘‘High-illumination” lamps would 
have a demand where illumination in- 
tensity is closely measured, and the ap- 
plication is strictly on a ‘‘lumens-per-dol- 
lar” basis. The design voltage should be 
nearer the middle of the spread or below it, 
giving ‘normal’ voltage or ‘‘over-voltage”’ 
operation to the majority of lamps. 


FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


A recent publication states, ‘The 
lamps with ‘low’-voltage ballast equip- 
ment are designed for operation on circuit 
voltages of from 110 to 125 volts inclusive 
and, in some cases, may operate satisfac- 
torily on circuits as low as 105 or as high 
as 130 volts.” 

These figures correspond well with those 
of the proposed standard-voltage spread. 
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ELECTRIC-RANGE ELEMENTS 


Ordinarily the voltage drop to a major 
appliance, such as a range, will be fairly 
large, due to the current it draws. Much 
of its operation will be during hours which 
are off-peak for the lighting load, but it 
will also have to operate on peak. Its 
maximum, will, therefore be several volts 
lower than the top of the voltage spread 
and its minimum near the bottom of it. 
The suggested standards, published in 
1938 by a joint EEI-NEMA committee, 
have a ‘“‘preferred standard rating” of 
115-120 volts, based on a design voltage 
of 118 volts, with a maximum operating 
voltage of 124 volts. There are, in addi- 
tion, two optional ratings, one at 125 volts 
with maximum operating voltage of 129 
volts, and the other at 110 volts with a 
116-volt maximum. The preferred rat- 
ing corresponds fairly well with the pro- 
posed 110-125-volt preferred spread. 


TOASTERS, WAFFLE IRONS, FLATIRONS, 
AND SIMILAR APPLIANCES 


These produce a considerable voltage 
drop, due to their own relatively large 
current, but operate mostly offpeak, 
when supply voltage is relatively high. 
Their maximum will, therefore, be several 
volts below the top of the voltage spread 
and their minimum several volts above 
the bottom of it. 


REFRIGERATOR Morors, O1L-BURNER 
Motors, AND SIMILAR Motors 


These must operate throughout the day 
and hence throughout the voltage spread, 
but most of the operation during 24 hours 
will be at voltages in the top part of the 
spread, since such voltages exist during 
the greater number of hours. 


It is not intended to infer that the ex- 
istence of normal voltage spread or of the 
factors involved in ‘‘best voltage’’ has 
been unknown to the makers of utilization 
equipment or has been ignored by them. 
It is believed, however, that the material 
which has been presented here will be 
helpful to both makers and users of such 
equipment in promoting a better under- 
standing of the nature of the voltage 
spread and the related numerical values 
of utilization voltage. 
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Current Loci for the Capacitor Motor 


THOMAS C. McFARLAND 


MEMBER AIEE 


HE basic theory of the capacitor 

motor from the cross-field point of 
view has been recently presented by Puch- 
stein and Lloyd.! Itis the purpose of this 
paper to extend the basic relations de- 
veloped by them so as to demonstrate cer- 
tain current-loci characteristics of the 
capacitor motor. 

The circuit to be considered is shown in 
Figure 1. A variable condenser of imped- 
ance Z, is connected in series with the 
auxiliary winding. The rotor squirrel- 
cage winding is considered equivalent to a 
d-c winding with the commutator brushes 
arranged to short circuit the winding 
along the main and auxiliary axes of the 
stator winding. A common voltage is im- 
pressed on the two windings. 

The flux relations are illustrated in 
Figure 2. There is a mutual flux linking 
the stator and rotor windings along each 
axis of the machine. Considered as a 
transformer there are leakage fluxes link- 
ing with each of the stator windings, and 
also leakage fluxes which link the rotor 
winding on the main and auxiliary axes. 
Each of these fluxes is considered to be 
stationary in space and variable in time. 
As a consequence the mutual fluxes and 
rotor-leakage fluxes are cut by the rotor 
conductors as they rotate. 


Current and voltage relations are in- 
dicated by the vector diagrams of Figure 
3. The vector diagram for the auxiliary 
axis is drawn so that the mutual flux dm» 
is in space quadrature with the main-axis 
mutual flux ¢@nq, and is lagging. This 
makes it possible to represent each of the 
speed voltages in its proper phase relation. 
In each stator winding there is a local-im- 
pedance drop and a component of im- 
pressed voltage equal and opposite to the 
rotor-induced voltage, assuming a ratio of 
transformation of unity for each axis. In 
each rotor circuit there is an induced volt- 
age, a local-impedance drop, a venerated 
voltage due to cutting the mutual flux of 
the other axis, and a generated voltage 
resulting from cutting the rotor-leakage 
flux of the other axis. Applying Kirchoff’s 
law of voltages to each circuit on the main 
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and auxiliary axes the following equations 
can be written: 


Main Axis (Figure 3a) 
(Stator) V=IgZa+(Ia—Isa)Zma (1) 


(Rotor) O=—(Ig—Itg)ZmatToaZ2+ 


zZ 
js] ~2 ry ty) +ikXale (2) 


Auxiliary Axis (Figure 3b) 
(Stator) V=Ip(Zp+Z-) + Up—Lov)Zmo (3) 
(Rotor) O=—(Ip—Izp) =m BZ aha 


GS(-Zmaa—Lra) +jXelra) (4) 


wherein 


V=applied or line voltage 

Jq=current in main stator winding 

Jy=current in auxiliary stator winding 

Jog =rotor current in main-axis circuit 

Jy =rotor current in auxiliary-axis circuit 

Za=tatjXq=local impedance of main 
stator winding 

Zy=?yo+jXy=local impedance of auxiliary 
stator winding 

Zma=jXma=mutual inductive impedance 
of main-axis stator and rotor windings 

Zmp=jXm)=mutual inductive impedance 
of auxiliary-axis stator and rotor windings 

Z2=12+jX2=local impedance of each rotor 
circuit 

Z:=t¢—jX¢=impedance of capacitance in 
series with auxiliary winding 

k=ratio of auxiliary-winding turns to main- 
winding turns 

S=speed as a decimal fraction of synchro- 
nous speed 


From equations 1 and 3 


Ig(Za+Zma) =a 


I,, = 

2a ge is) 
L = Iy(Zy+Zet+Zmp) ae 

; Zmd 


Substituting these relations into equa- 
tions 2 and 4 find 


pi (6) 
AEB oR 

wherein, 

Aq ay ae ae (7) 


oe 


Ay=s| x:(1 + 3") ita] (8) 


1 X» 
~s| @s+20(i inet )-ex, (9) 
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WA Y 
wheat Cot20) (F +h 2) sal 
Z2 1 Xo 
C= es j—-— ee = ll 
Ke 14 Z+s(i} i) Sa 
Xe 1 Ze 

= S{ — - = = 12 
ay ( igi )+(j+4z) Se) 


In each of these equations the complex ex- 
pressions for the impedances must be sub- ,, 


«la 244-/ 


+$ma 


Ze 
+¢mb 
Figure 1. The circuit 


stituted (see nomenclature). When the 
substitutions have been made find 


etre 


Aan (retret ron 


XqXoe 


a‘A2—Tal2 
SS (13 
Xma ) ) 


ale 


ir an 


{Keb Xe 


Ay= S| XotXe( 4+ 


in) 


Be = 9] bX+ (to ¥o( E+ palo 


1, kX2 
iStretra( E+ +F x) (15) 


2G i G 
Bye | an Ke # )Hvtrax 
mb 


X. 
aie | bet Oy —-X9X 


1 sxe) hry 
k Xmbd oes) 


Xo aS) RSX» Yo 
nied oGA-2) 
: ( Need a ese eee 


1 kX2 kre Xe 
Ky=( -+— )-j S{1 
‘ (G+) eet ( +2)] 


(18) 


(tra | (16) 


Solving the equations of (6) simultane- 
ously, 
Be rKa— a 
Al aBy—ApBg 
AgKy—ApKa 
AqBy—ApBa 


Bak oy 4 | ' 
(19) 


.= ‘V 
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Substitution in the equations of 19 from 
equations 13-18 inclusive yields 
_M+ M+jN | 
~ U+jW 


P+jQ 


a U+jw 


wherein, 


\ 
=F otra(+ oe: (+3 :) 


z,)°- 


x 
rae (tral 


=) 
1=S4)— 
Tale Tae, 


=a se trot ra(1+ 


N= aa 


ee +x 


1 
=- r+ —S?)+ 
i ace) Xma 


1 
amd Kt x90-)+ Xue 


Xm 
1 
0-H (rtro4rtralt-S9+ 


(Xo Xe) \es 


Xma 


Xma 


i elratr) —X2(Xg+X2)(1-—S%)+ 


(20) 


2 
seh ebb elu Ja-s9-2 a 
ma ma 


GAL KH Gl =") i{ 


X_X.(1 — S?) = srt 


i Saket a0 pa rat) | X qX22(1—S?) —12(27gX2— 


Xa(X2— 


involving complex numbers. Although 
most engineers can handle the complex 
algebra without difficulty, it is generally 
admitted that the chances of error are re- 
duced if the equations are such as to mini- 
mize the number of manipulations requir- 
ing complex algebra. 

To illustrate the application of the pre- 


eet roe | (21) 


_x (145 oes) 
. Xma XmaX md 


San Foe| (22) 


2 
xo(1+ 2 #\a- Te 5 es oe 


rgX2(1 — S?)+12(Xq+2X2) 
et 
Xmpd 


cee See) (23) 
XmaX md 


| (24) 
Xma Xmp 


eden 4. 
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Xmd XmaXmd 
yx) feel — Xo(Xat Xe) (1-52) | talreX at 2raXs) oe ey 
Ximbd XmaXmd 
1 GUO Nee) ar 
waH otra} (Xp+X2)(1—S4)-+ Ee 
ma 


_ Ee 
(fx tral 99H — S| MT 
ma 
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Substitution of the complex expressions 
for the impedances in the equations of 5 


results in 
aie V—TLota 
Xma Xma 


ae nf 4a Saas V—Io(rotte) 
Xmd 


Xx, mb 
The equations of 20 and 27 are better 
for purposes of extended computation 
than are those of 19 and 5 because they 
require a minimum number of operations 


Toa = Tn [1+ 
(27) 
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ceding relations, computations have been 
made for the four-pole one-fourth-horse- 
power 110-volt single-phase motor for 
which constants are given in Morrill’s? 
paper of April 1929. In Morrill’s paper 
corresponding values of resistance and re- 
actance for the capacitive impedance are 
given for only two different values of im- 
pedance. Here the interpolation curve of 
Figure 4, which includes the two values, 
is assumed to represent the variable ca- 
pacitance used. Other values of the con- 
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stants for this machine, as recorded by 
Puchstein and Lloyd,} are 


%q=2.02 (ohms) Xq=2.79 (ohms) 


m=7.13 “ ye d.22 4 
Fo=412 9“! Ae=2.12 a 
Xma=66.8 (ohms) 

Dipe—e Pay, 
= ale 


Substitution of these constants into the 
equations 21-26 inclusive yields 


M=12.17+0.9127,—0.109X .— \ 
S2(6.589 +0.914r,) 
N=4.425—0.109r.—0.903X + 
4.125+.S2(0.906X ,— 5.448) 
P =5.853— 1.8265? (28) 
Q=4.167—4.125—4.38S? 
U=47,.045.88r-+3.95X-+ 
S#(13.52—1.795r¢—4.333.X,) 
W=8624+3.987,—5.73X¢— 
S?(41.68+4.347,—1.79X¢ 


By using these relations in conjunction. 
with the data of Figure 4, computations, 
were made for several values of S. The 
results of these computations are shown in 
Figures 5,6, and 7. Itis seen that P and 
Q are independent of the capacitance, and 
plot as linear functions of speed over the 
operating range of speeds. The constants, 
M, N, U and W are seen to be approxi- 
mately linear functions of the capacity 
reactance for all speeds over the operating 
range of capacitances. The curves may 
be extrapolated linearly. For the prac- 
tical range of operation P and U are al- 
ways positive and M, N, Q and W are al- 
ways negative. ; 

For several constant values of S com- 
putations of J, and J, were made as func- 
tions of X, using the equations of 20. A 
plot of these values is shown in Figures 8. 
and 9. It will be observed that 


(a) The locus of each current for constant 
S is a circle. 

(b) The locus of each current for constant 
X;, is a circle. 

(c) The centers of each circular locus lie 
on the arc of a circle. ‘ 
(d) For Ig the locus of centers of circles. 
of constant S passes through the blocked 
rotor value of current (Figure 8). 

(e) For Jy the locus of centers of circles. 
of constant X, passes through the origin of 
co-ordinates (Figure 9). 

(f) For the loci of Iz with constant S the. 
triangles ABC remain similar. A is the 
blocked-rotor point, B is the extremity of a 
diameter which passes through A, and C is 
a point on the locus corresponding to a_ 
fixed value of X,. 

(g) For the loci of Jy with constant 5S, 
the angle 6 between a line joining the point 
on the locus corresponding to a fixed value 
of X, to the origin and the diameter which 
passes through the origin is constant. 

(hk) Over the whole range of speeds (S=1.0. 
to S=0.0) the radius of a circular locus of 
constant S for J, is very closely equal to S? 
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Figure 2. The flux relations 
B—Auxiliary-winding fluxes 


— A—Main-winding fluxes 


of X_ 


Gales 
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McFarland—Current Loci for Capacitor Motor 
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VALUES OF P AND Q 
te} 


N= 


Pe sii NI 
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VALUES OF S 
Figure 7. P and Q as functions of S 


to 


times the radius of the circle for S=1. For 
Jy the radius is approximately S? times the 
radius of the circle for S=1, over the 
operating range of speeds (S=1.0 to S=0.9). 


As a consequence of these observations 
the following procedure is suggested for 
the determination of loci: 


(az) Compute constants M, N, P, QO, U 
and W for three widely separated values of 
X,, such as X,=20, X,=40, and X,=200, 
at speeds of S=1, S=0.8, and S=0. 


(6) Using the constants thus determined 
find corresponding values of J, and Jb (any 
one computation for J, with S=0 will 
suffice). 


(c) Plot the computed currents as shown 
in Figure 8 and Figure 9. 


(d) Using perpendicular bisectors locate 
the centers of circles for S=1, S=0.8 and 
S=0) 


(e) Using perpendicular bisectors locate 
the center of the circular arc passing through 


LOCUS FOR CENTERS 
OF CIRCLES OF 
CONSTANT Xc 
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LOCUS FOR CENTERS OF 
CIRCLES OF CONSTANT Xe 


AO 


LOCUS FOR CENTERS 
OF CIRCLES OF 
CONSTANT S 


the centers of circular loci found in (d), and 
draw the arc. 


(f) On the plot of J, draw the locus for 
S=1, and then draw the diameter of this 
circle which, if extended, passes through the 
current value for S=0. 


(g) Connect the end of the diameter thus 
drawn, and the blocked-rotor point, to the 
point on the locus corresponding to the 
largest value of X,, and determine the 
angle 6. 

(k) On the plot of Jy draw the locus for 
S=1, and the diameter which passes through 
the origin. 

(t) Measure the angle 5 between this 


diameter and the vector J) corresponding 
to the largest value of X¢. 


LOCUS FOR CENTERS 
OF CIRCLES OF 
CONSTANT S 


Figure 8. Main-coil current loci 
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° 
Figure 9. Auxiliary-coil current loci 


(j) For I, compute the radii of other circles 
of constant S between S=1 and S=0.9 as 
S3 times the radius for S=1. For Ip use 
S? intead of S%. 


(k) By trial find the centers of these circles 
subject to the conditions that the centers 
lie on the locus of centers, and triangles 
ABC remain similar. (The first condition 
is sufficient for Jy.) Draw the circles. 


(1) From the loci for S=1 determine and 
plot 6 and 6 as functions of X,. (Three 
points are sufficient to determine the curve 
if it is borne in mind that 6 changes very 
slowly with large values of X;.) From this 
curve any desired value of X, on the loci 
can be found, and any locus of J, and Ih 
for constant X; is readily determined. 


(m) For each of the values of J; and Jy 
found in item (b) compute corresponding 
values of I,g and J.) by the equations of 27. 


(n) Plot the values of Ing and Jy). The loci 
are similar to those of J, and Jp, respec- 
tively, but displaced from them by the 


LINE 
CURRENT 


Figure 10. Current loci for S=0.96 
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Large Adjustable-Speed Wind- 


Tunnel Drive 


C. C. CLYMER 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION PENDING 


ROPELLER-drive equipment for use 
in wind-tunnel work, where airplane 
model testing is involved, presented no 
unusual problems until the advent of the 
present national emergency. The emer- 
gency stressed the importance of research 
work in airplane design, necessitating the 
application of the largest motor drive so 
far considered where a fixed frequency 
supply provided the energy source. Tun- 
nels are now in operation or in the process 
of construction, powered by drives rated 
up to 40,000 horsepower. The primary 
condition for all such drives is variable or 
adjustable speed over at least a 6 to 1 
range, with a large number of speed-con- 
trol points and accurate speed regulation. 
The accepted method of controlling 
wind-tunnel motors heretofore was by 
means of adjustable-voltage control using 
conventional apparatus, or multispeed 
wound-rotor induction motors with slip 
regulators. The conventional adjust- 
able-voltage or generator-field-control sys- 
tem is out of the question, for either single 
or double units in the above capacities. 
Two-speed wound-rotor induction motors 
using slip regulators presented formidable 
design problems, and offered such ques- 
tionable operating characteristics as to 
discourage their consideration. Aside 
from the questionable practice of starting 
such large motors directly from existing 
power systems, the problem of disposing 
of the slip energy is quite serious. It ap- 
pears that the problem of the dissipation 
of energy in large quantities is almost as 
difficult as the problem of producing it. 


Paper 42-65, recommended by the AIEE com- 
mittees on electrical machinery, industrial power 
applications, and air transportation for presentation 
at the AIEE winter convention, New York, N. Y., 
January 26-30, 1942. Manuscript submitted 
November 12, 1941; made available for printing 
December 19, 1941. 


, C. Cryer is in the industrial engineering de- 


partment, General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
NEY, 


The drive under discussion requires 
40,000 horsepower in two counterrevolv- 
ing propellers at a speed of 300 rpm. 
Assuming wound-rotor induction-motor 
drive, the power requirements are as 
given in Figure 1. The curve marked 
“fan hp” gives the shaft horsepower re- 
quired by the fan for any given speed. 
The curve marked “slip hp” gives the 
rotor electrical energy to be disposed of 
in the most satisfactory manner. The 
motor input, or the load taken from the 
line is, of course, the sum of these two 
curves at any particular operating point. 

Needless to say, every known method 
of speed control was analyzed and its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages tabulated 
before the described system was selected. 
None of the existing systems completely 
met the conditions; hence, this combina- 
tion of machines. This arrangement is 
shown schematically in Figure 2. The 
two d-c machines were used on each set 
simply because of design consideration. 
A smaller drive would use but one such 
d-c machine. 

Obviously the main drive motor can 
not operate with zero slip except with an 
unwarranted complication. Accordingly, 
the main drive motors were selected with 
a synchronous speed of 327 rpm, but in- 
tended to operate only to a speed of 300 
tpm, as the maximum operating point. 
The determination of the proper amount 
of slip is a matter of economics. If the 
slip is too low, means must be provided to 
compensate for the JR drop in the wind- 
ings. 

It will be observed that the rotors of 
the two main drive motors are, in effect, 
connected in series. This connection in- 
troduces a synchronous machine damping 
into the circuit. Were the rotors of the 
two main motors connected directly in 
parallel with the stators connected in 


eee 


amount of the magnetizing current. Fig- 
ure 10 shows the loci for S=0.96 plotted to 
the same scale. 


(0) By a procedure paralleling that out- 
fined above in items (d)-(J), inclusive, any 
desired locus can be found. Both conditions 
of item (k) must be satisfied for J.) as well 
as for Inq. 
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parallel, the machines could oscillate inde- 


pendently of the restraining force pro- “ 
4 


vided by the synchronous machine. 

The characteristics deemed essential 
for the successful operation of the tunnel 
follow: 

1. Two propellers will be used, each ab- 
sorbing approximately 20,000 horsepower at 
300 rpm. These propellers are to operate in 


opposite directions but in absolute syn- 
chronism. 


2. Variable speed with vernier control from 
50 to 300 rpm. 


8. Accurate speed control for any given 
speed setting to within one fourth of one per 
cent. 


4. Power-factor correction. 
5. Low-starting kilovolt-amperes. 


6. Control of the rate of change of power. 


Desirable but not necessarily cardinal 
characteristics may be listed as follows: 
1. High efficiency. 
2. Low maintenance cost. 


Ease of speed control. 


ae hes 


Negligible line disturbance. 


The motors under discussion could be 
located in the tunnel proper, mounted in a 
streamlined nacelle or mounted outside the 
tunnel and the fans operated through 
shafting. The total input to the stator 
minus the output from the rotor is dissi- 
pated in the tunnel air stream. The 
motor losses are, of course, dissipated in 
the nacelle if the motors are tunnel- 
mounted. Since the tunnel air reaches a 
rather high temperature, it is not satis- 


SLIP HP x 1000 
FAN HP x 1000 


200 
FAN SPEED — RPM 


Figure 1. Speed-horsepower chart of a pro- 
peller-type fan, with slip energy for wound- 
rotor induction-motor drive 


Synchronous speed of induction motors 327 


N ren : 
Maximum speed of fan 300 rpm 
Rated load 40,000 horsepower at 300 rpm 
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Figure 2. Schematic connection diagram with 
double motor drive using counterrevolving 
propeller 


MI and MIil=22,000-horsepower slip-ring 
327-rpm fan motors 
ADI and ADI|=2,500-kw d-c generators 
BDI and BDI| =3,200-horsepower d-c motors 
Sl] =20,000-kva 540-rpm synchronous motor 
S$1=6,000-kva 514-rpm synchronous genera- 
tor 


factory as a cooling medium. It is, 
therefore, necessary to remove the heat 
from the nacelle by other means. Air-to- 
water heat exchangers could be used for 
this purpose, the coolers being so arranged 
that blowers located in the nacelle draw 
the hot air through the cooler, where it 
gives up its heat, delivering the cool air 
back to the motor. Water for the coolers 
is obtained from the sump of a cooling 
tower. The use of the coolers will reduce 
the ambient appreciably over the tunnel 
ambient, thus permitting higher tempera- 
ture rise with consequently smaller and 
less expensive, equipment. 

Referring again to Figure 2, induction 
motors operated in this manner are 
doubly fed. The speed at any instance is 
proportional to the difference between the 
stator and rotor frequency. The ma- 
chines, therefore, operate without slip in 
the sense that that term is usually ap- 
plied, and, in effect, operate substantially 
as asynchronous machine. In fact, if we 
arrange to compensate for the JR drop 
in the machine windings, they can be 
made to operate exactly in synchronism. 

Speed variation is accomplished by 
varying the fields of the d-c machines 
used in the circuit. This provides the 


’ equivalent of full adjustable-voltage or 


generator field control, and this control is 
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accomplished through the use of d-c 
machines having approximately one- 
sixth the capacity of the total power 
absorbed by the propellers. 

Accuracy of speed control is obtained 
through the use of high-speed excitation 
on the d-c machines. The excitation is 
controlled by matching a tachometer 
voltage against a standard, amplifying 
the difference that exists and applying 
this difference to the field of a high- 
speed exciter (Amplidyne generator). 

The voltage standard is a 250-volt 
excitation bus whose voltage is main- 
tained within '/j)9 of a volt. Speed 
variation is obtained by positioning a 
potentiometer rheostat having approxi- 
mately 800 positions for the speed range 
of 50 to 300 rpm. This rheostat need be 
no more formidable than the rheostat 
used to control the tuning of a radio. 
However, since the problem of controlling 
this much power extends back to the cen- 
tral station serving the project, it is 
necessary to impose restrictions on the 
operators in order not to build up the load 
too rapidly, on the one hand, lest the 
power system be unnecessarily disturbed, 
and on the other, to prevent operators 
whose attention might be engrossed at the 
moment from blowing low-speed models 
to pieces in a high-speed tunnel. 

Power-factor correction is obtained by 
varying the excitation on the variable- 
speed synchronous machine connected 
across the slip rings. In order to relieve 
the operator of the responsibility of hold- 
ing the proper power factor, amplidyne 
control was applied to the field of the 
synchronous machines and adjusted to 
provide a power factor of 90 per cent at 
allloads and speeds. This is quite an im- 
portant feature, since induction motors 
ordinarily applied to an operation of this 
kind would draw approximately 10,000 
kva lagging at the lower speed range where 
a large percentage of the operation will 
take place. 

Low-starting kilovolt-amperes is ob- 
tained by starting the constant-speed 
motergeneretor set. After this set is 


i 
} 
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started, the variable-speed set is brought 
up to provide 60 cycles, and with proper 
excitation applied at the rotor, it is possi- 
ble to match the line voltage and fre- 
quency very accurately on the stator of 
the induction machine. When the volt- 
age and frequency are matched, the run- 
ning breakers may, of course, be closed. 
The voltage and frequency of the vari- 
able-speed synchronous machine are con- 
trolled through automatic synchronizing 
devices. Through this system, a 40,000 
horsepower drive may be started with an 
inrush under 6,000 kva. 

The rate of power change is controlled 
by using a motor-driven potentiometer 
rheostat. This rheostat may, of course, 
be driven at any desired speed. The 
rheostat may, if desired, be tapered so as 
to provide a high rate of change over the 
lower«speed range of the drive with 
corresponding low rate of change at the 
higher speed range and, consequently, 
higher power demand point. On the 
other hand, it may not be desirable to 
change the speed of the machine too 
quickly at any part of the range, as this 
might make it difficult to obtain accurate 
data. It is conceivable that it might be 
desirable to change the speed very slowly 
in order to observe the effect of this speed 
change on the model. Suffice it is to say 
that practically any type of speed-versus- 
time characteristic could be obtained very 
easily within the design limitations of the 
associated apparatus. 

Concerning the desirable though not 
necessarily mandatory characteristics, it 
is well to mention that the load factor on 
an operation of this kind is low, perhaps 
not more than 10 per cent. Power 
consumption will, therefore, be the least 
expense associated with the operation of 
the tunnel, and the economics of the prob- 
lem do not justify any appreciable lay- 


Figure 3. Complete assembly of two 8,700- 

horsepower 327-rpm wound-rotor induction 

motors and surface air coolers for wind-tunnel 
drive 


Motors are not coupled together 
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Figure 4. Close-up view of collector end 

of one 8,700 horsepower 327-rpm wound- 

rotor induction motor, of assembly shown 
in Figure 3 


out for increased efficiency. It is well to 
point out in this connection, however, 
that while it is necessary to pay for this 
energy on the one hand, the expense of 
disposing of it may more than equal its 
cost in the first place. The maximum de- 
mand on such an installation is often of 
greater importance than the power con- 
sumed. Therefore, the higher the effi- 
ciency, the lower will be the demand, and 
at the maximum loss point which occurs 
around 70 per cent speed, the maximum 
demand may be reduced 27 per cent over 
another system which would waste this 
slip energy. 

The efficiency of the system described 
here is necessarily high since all slip 
energy is returned to the line minus 
machine losses. In the case of slip- 
regulator operation, it is necessary to 
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Figure 5. Variable-speed 
motor-generator set for speed 
adjustment of two 15,000- 
horsepower 327-rpm wound- 
rotor induction motors on 
wind-tunnel drive 


A-c synchronous machine rated 

13,500 kva, 0.9 power factor; 

each d-c machine rated 1,750 
kw 


operate with a higher slip than is provided 
by an induction motor operating with a 
shorted secondary. The electrodes of 
slip regulators can not be brought in too 
close proximity, otherwise erratic opera- 
tion is obtained. Therefore, the full load 
efficiency of the two systems is compar- 
able. At any reduced opérating-speed 
point, however, the efficiency of the 
doubly fed motor will be much higher 
than the efficiency of any system where 
the slip energy is dissipated. 

Ease of speed control is, of course, a by- 
product of the system used. Speed with 
this system is a function of frequency 
rather than voltage, and frequencies of 
present day distribution systems are 
maintained with a high degree of accu- 
racy. Temperature changes are ineffec- 
tual except in the loop circuit of the d-c 
machine. Changes here are very gradual 
and are easily taken care of by the regu- 
lating equipment. Any type of induc- 
tion-motor drive which is not doubly fed 
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provides a speed which is both a function 


of voltage and frequency, and, therefore, 
voltage fluctuations will produce speed 
variations in the tunnel. 

Line disturbances with this system are, 
of course, reduced to an absolute mini- 
mum, since there is no high-voltage 
switching under power, and after the 
machines are once started, the only 
change is a’ gradual build-up or decay of 
the load. Since the rate of change of this 
load may be very accurately and com- 
pletely controlled, the generating system 
will be enabled to pick up and drop the 
load at a uniform rate, permitting the 
distribution system regulating devices to 
function and maintain normal service. 

Low maintenance should result where 
only the rotating apparatus is employed 
and where there is no switching of dy- 
namic current. In fact, the entire con- 
trol operation is performed by handling 
current in the order of a fraction of an 
ampere, Maintenance is always appre- 
ciable where dynamic currents are 
switched regardless of the means pro- 
vided to accomplish a change in operating 
conditions. 

The system is, of course, new, and it is 
particularly adapted to the operation of 
fan loads, centrifugal pumps, frequency- 
converter systems, where the two fre- 
quencies do not necessarily match ex- 
actly, and where it is desired to accurately 
control the flow of power. — 
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The Influence of Towers and Conductor 


Sag on Transmission-Line Shielding 


ROYAL W. SORENSEN 
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HIS paper is the third of a sequence of 

papers intended to present data which 
may be used in determining the degree of 
protection from lightning obtainable by 
shielding transmission lines and structures 
with grounded overhead wires and masts. 
The first two papers of the sequence are: 
“Shielding of Transmission Lines,’’! and 
“Shielding of Substations.’ 


Results Based on Earlier Model 
Tests 


One sentence in the synopsis of a paper, 
“lightning Protection for Oil Storage 
Tanks and Reservoirs,”* presented at the 
1927 Pacific Coast convention of the 
AIEE, reads as follows: 


“Tests show that excellent protection can 
be obtained by towers properly installed, 
but they do not indicate absolute immunity 
against hits.” 


The tests described in that sentence were 
laboratory tests on small-scale models. 
Using data obtained from those and other 
tests, a plan for protecting reservoirs by 
means of masts was developed. The in- 
tegrity of those tests in indicating the 
protective value of shielding by grounded 
masts is well demonstrated. All oil res- 
ervoirs equipped with masts designed ac- 
cording to the data obtained from the 
tests described in that paper have been 
free from damage by lightning since the 
masts were erected during 1926 and 1927. 
Insome installations, well-grounded masts 
only were used, and in others, where con- 
ditions indicated it advisable, the masts 
were supplemented by interconnecting 
overhead conductors. 

In the 14 years which have elapsed 
since that method of protection was 
adopted for the oil reservoirs in question, 
many field data and many model tests 
Paper 42-37, recommended by the AIEE committee 
on power transmission and distribution for pres- 
entation at the AIEE winter convention, New 
York, N. Y., January 26-30, 1942. Manuscript 
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have added to our knowledge of lightning 
and ways to guard against lightning dam- 
age. A bibliography of the reported work 
relating to this particular discussion was 
presented in the paper, ‘‘Shielding of 
Transmission Lines.’’ One dictate of the 
knowledge obtained is that lightning pro- 
tection for electrical transmission lines 
and other structures can be obtained most 
economically in any scheme of protection 
by taking advantage of the shielding effect 
of overhead ground wires and grounded 
masts located in proper juxtaposition to 
the objects to be protected. Since abso- 
lute protection for such structures is not 
usually economically practical, engineers 
desire statistical data which will enable 
them to determine the degree of protection 
provided by particular arrangements of 
overhead ground wires and masts. Such 
data must be obtained by many observa- 
tions of actual lightning strokes and by 
careful model tests in the laboratory. 
The model tests must show valid correla- 


-tion with field observations, and dupli- 


cate those characteristics of natural 
lightning which determine the paths taken 
by strokes. A full discussion of this topic 
appears in the first paper of the sequence. 


Recent Model Tests 


The first paper presented data showing 
the value of ground wire protection for a 
laboratory model representing a section of 
transmission line with a tightly-stretched 
conductor protected by a parallel tightly- 
stretched overhead ground wire. There 
was no appreciable sag in the section of 
model line tested, and no supporting tow- 
ers were included within the test area. 

The present paper gives the results of 
two check tests made in the California 


Table |. Distribution of Stroke Terminations 
to a Typical 1,000-Foot Transmission-Line 
Span (Per Cent) 
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(a) Taut wires only... .23.4..58.5........ 18.1 


(b) Tower, taut wires. .18.7..50.1..12.7..18.5 
(c) Tower, sagged wires. 8.9. .44.6..15.8..30.6 
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Institute of Technology high-voltage 
laboratory upon models identical with 
those used for two of the tests made at 
Trafford, and of further tests which deter- 
mine the shielding effect, additional to 
that of overhead ground wires, provided 
by the transmission towers and conductor 
sag. Correction factors are given by 
means of which shielding data for parallel 
wires can be modified to account for the 
additional protection resulting from the 
presence of transmission towers. 

The large amount of published data re- 
lating to lightning, surge testing with 
models, and the correlation between field 
observations and model tests under vari- 
ous conditions, permits the writing of this 
paper without including any matter re- 
lating to the ‘‘mechanism of natural light- 
ning,’. and with little reference to the 
“fundamentals of model tests.” 

In keeping with conclusions of other 
experimenters, and the experience of the 
authors, it was considered justifiable for 
these tests to duplicate as closely as pos- 
sible the test conditions used in obtaining 
the data for the first paper. 


Laboratory Model and Test 
Conditions 


The 2,000,000-volt 0.065-microfarad 
surge generator, built by graduate stu- 
dents at Pasadena, was used as the voltage 
source for the work of this report. 

The conventional surge-generator cir- 
cuit, with a resistance in parallel with the 


Model transmission line with wires 
sagged 


Figure 1. 


Four strokes are shown 
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Figure 2. Taut ground wire and conductor 
parallel 


Used to obtain data for Figures 3 and 4 


test gap, was used. The wave form was 
approximately a 11/2- by 40-wave; and all 
strokes were fired at the minimum arc- 
over voltage of the test gap, with cloud 
electrode polarity positive. The discharge 
electrode was a 3/s-inch diameter rod with 
a rounded end, mounted vertically with 
its lower end 50 inches above the ground 
plane of the model. The ground plane 
was a large salt water basin in which was 
submerged a grid of ground wires, cover- 
ing the entire area of the basin and pro- 
viding a 12-inch mesh over the test area. 
Conductors and tower used in the model 
were solidly grounded. 

The model represented 100-foot trans- 
mission towers supporting 1,000-foot 
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Figure 3. Check tests 


y/h=0.1. Solid curves Pasadena test data. 
Dotted curves Trafford data 
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Figure 4. Check tests: 


y/h=0.2. Solid curves Pasadena test data, 
Dotted curves Trafford data 


spans, built to a scale of 10 inches=100 
feet (see Figure 1). Only one mode scale 
was used, because experience has demon- 
strated that change in model scale does not 
change the relations of test results.1 For 
test purposes, number 14 bare copper wire 
was used for overhead ground wire and 
conductor. For tests with sagged wires, 


the proper catenary was maintained by- 


use of nonconducting anchor cords kept 
dry by having their lower ends attached 
to metal hooks just above the water. 

To the scale of 10 inches= 100 feet, the 
equivalent height of the cloud electrode 
was 500 feet. This is the generally recog- 
nized minimum height of cloud from 
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Figure 5. Explanation of distribution curves 
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Scale 10 inches=100 feet 


which lightning develops. This arrange- 
ment gives conservative results for shield- 
ing conditions. The first paper included a 
study of the effect of protective angle be- 
tween ground wire and conductor. One 
set of data was for an angle of 64 degrees. 
In that test, a measurable percentage of 
strokes terminated on the “‘protected line 
conductor.” This 64-degree angle was 
chosen as a fixed reference angle and used 
throughout the tests reported in this paper. 


Methods of Observation 


In reporting the tests, the total number 
of strokes for any condition was divided 
into groups and classified according to the 
points of stroke termination. The strokes 
were designated as strokes to conductor, 
strokes to overhead ground wire, strokes 
to tower, and strokes to ground plane. At 
least 100 strokes were ‘‘fired’”’ for each 
position of the cloud electrode. The 
points of stroke termination were recorded 
by two observers viewing the model from 
positions such as to have their lines of vi- 
sion intersect perpendicularly at the point 
subject to test. This made it possible to 
determine accurately and without any 
difficulty the point of stroke termination. 
The observers exchanged positions after 
each 25 strokes, If results of the first 50 
strokes were not consistent with those of 
the following 50 strokes, additional strokes 
were fired. The lack of dependence of re- 
sults upon any unique skill or opinion of 
an observer is well established by the 
agreement in the reports of the 16 ob- 
servers used during the series of tests. 


Model Arrangements 


Tests were made under three condi- 


tions: 


1. As shown in Figure 2, using taut 
ground wire and conductor parallel to each 
other, without tower in place or conductor 
sagged. These were check tests to correlate 
this work with that reported in the first 
paper. 
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Figure 7. Taut ground wire and conductor 
parallel 


Tower in place. For Figures 8-12, 29, and 24 


2. As shown in Figure 7, using taut 
ground wire and conductor with model 
tower installed to determine added shield- 
ing effect of tower. 


3. As shown in Figure 13, using ground 
wire and conductor under less tension and 
suspended from model tower to simulate 
the sag that is always present for actual 
transmission-line conditions. Tests were 
made with this arrangement to evaluate 
the effect of line sag on shielding. 


Results of Check Tests 


In the check tests, the wires represent- 
ing the line conductor and the overhead 
ground wire were tightly-stretched copper 


Figure 8. For cloud electrode in plane of 
tower 


B/h=0 
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Figure 9 
B/h=0.5 


wires supported outside the test area and 
without towers or line sag within the test 
area, The first check test was made with 
h=10.0 inches; y/h=0.10; H/h=5; pro- 
tective angle 64 degrees (see Figure 2); 
and the second check test was made with 
the same arrangement except for a change 
in the ratio y/h from 0.10 to 0.20. Figures 
3 and 4 show the comparative results of 
the tests made in the two laboratories. 
The Pasadena test results are plotted as 
solid-line test curves, and the Trafford 
test results as dotted-line test curves. 
The results of the two check tests, while 
not in exact agreement with the Trafford 
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Figure 10 
B/h=1.0 
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Figure 11 
B/h=2.0 


tests, are as much in accord as one could 
expect for tests of this character made in 
different laboratories by different experi- 
menters who have no agreement as to 
number of ‘“‘shots”’ for each condition, and 
other plans of procedure. 

The differences which are to be noted 
in the curves may be due to the difference 
in the number of strokes made to each 
point. The solid curves represent more 
than 1,500 strokes for each curve and a 
minimum of 100 strokes for each A/h 
value used in plotting the curve. How- 
ever, in considering actual lines, the effect 
of line sag and towers is such as to more 
than make up for the difference in the two 


Figure 12. Tower removed 
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Figure 13. Sagged ground wire and con- 


ductor parallel 


Tower in place. For Figures 14-20 and 23 
curves. One result of the comparison just 
made is the indication that it is well in 
making surge tests of the character under 
discussion to base findings on results ob- 
tained by making at least 100 “‘strokes” 
for each plotted point. See Table II. 


Shielding Effect of Towers 


The data obtained with towers in the 
model line added to our general realization 
of their value as aids in line shielding by 
providing data which show that, for a 
cloud electrode at five times tower height 
above ground, a line conductor suspended 
below a metallic cross arm is completely 
protected from strokes originating from a 
cloud point in a plane through the tower 


20 
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Figure 14. Cloud electrode in plane of tower 


B/h=0 
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Figure 15 
B/h=0.5 


and perpendicular to the line. The data 
also show that the protection furnished by 
the tower decreases with distance from the 
tower measured along the line, as follows: 


With 100 per cent protection at the tower, 
there is only 85 per cent protection with the 
cloud point moved parallel to the line a dis- 
tance of one-half tower height from the 
tower. If the distance from the plane of 
the tower to the point of cloud discharge is 
equal to a full tower height, the protection 
is only 50 per cent. The towers offered no 
protection to the line conductor against 
strokes originating from a cloud point more 
than two times tower height along the line 
from the plane of the tower (see Figure 22). 
Towers 100 feet high and spaced 1,000 feet 
apart in a transmission line reduce the 
number of probable strokes to the conductor 
for the over-all line to 80 per cent of the 
number’that would be expected for a section 
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Figure 16 
B/h=1.0 
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Figure 17 
B/h=2.0 


of line without towers. The line conductor 
and overhead ground wire were kept taut 
without appreciable sag in these tests (see 
Figure 7). 


Shielding Effect of Line Sag 


The third set of tests on the model line 
was made with the tower in place and with 
line conductor and overhead ground wire 
kept parallel to each other, both being 
sagged 40 per cent of the tower height at 
the center of the span (see Figure 18). 
These tests show that with 100-foot towers 
1,000 feet apart, the number of strokes 
that hit the conductor for the cloud 
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electrode opposite the center of the span 
was only 38 per cent of the number ob- 
served when the lines were not sagged. 
For a uniform distribution of strokes 
originating from clouds along the line, 
the line sag reduced the number of strokes 
to conductor to 52 per cent of the number 
obtained when towers were in place but 
there was no line sag (see Figure 23). 


Distribution of Strokes 


Tests involving thousands of strokes to 
the model-line area from a minimum cloud 
height of five times the tower height 
showed that the line is immune to strokes 
that originate along the line, outside a 
band, the width of which is about seven 
times the tower height. Table I presents 
the distribution for strokes originating 
from the cloud electrode located above the 
line at points uniformly distributed within 
a band having a width of seven tower 
heights and with its axis parallel to the 
axis of the transmission line. 


Explanation of Figures 


Figures 2 to 24, showing model arrange- 
ment and results of tests, enable ready 
comparison of results. In these diagrams: 


h=Height of tower and ground wire at 
point of tower support. In tests this 
model was always 10 inches high. 
y= Vertical component of displacement of 
conductor below ground wire. 
x= Horizontal component of displacement 
- of conductor from ground wire. 
/P = Protective angle= tan~! x/y. 
H=Height of lower end of cloud electrode 
above ground plane=50 inches. 
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Figure 20 
B/h=5.0 


A =Horizontal component of displacement 
of cloud electrode normal to the line, 
measured from ground wire. 

B=Horizontal component of displacement 
of cloud electrode parallel to the line, 
measured from center line of tower. 

s=Sag of ground wire and of conductor 
at center of span, from heights at 
tower support points. 


For each of the three tests, all model di- 
mensions were fixed, except the horizontal 


Table II. 


displacement of the cloud electrode, given 
by A and B, which was varied throughout 
the region from which strokes might ter- 
minate on the model line. 


Figure 5 explains the curves of test re- 
sults. For each value of A/h, the per- 
centage strokes to conductor are shown by 
the ordinate to the lowest curve, test 
points shown by ©; the percentage to 
ground wire by the difference between the 
ordinate of the curves whose points are 
(+) and the curve whose points are O; 
the percentage strokes to tower by the 
differences between the curves whose 
points are ((_)) and the curve whose points 
are (+). Strokes to ground plane are re- 
preserited by the difference between the 
100 per cent ordinate and the curve whose 
ordinates are marked by (CL). 

Figure 2, shows arrangement of model 
line with taut wires only. 

Figure 3 shows results for y/h=0.1, and 
Figure 4 results for y/h=0.2 for tests at 
both laboratories, with wires only as 
shown in Figure 2. Figures 5 and 6 are 
the explanatory curve and detail of model 
tower, respectively. 

Figure 7, shows arrangement of model 
line with tower in place and taut wires. 

Figure 8 shows stroke distribution for 
electrode at various positions (A/h) in the 
plane of tower (B/h=0). 

Figure 9 shows stroke distribution for 
electrode at various positions (A/;) in the 


Typical Test Observation Data 


— 


Test 89—Tower, Taut Wires 
5 Strokes in Each Group 
y/h=0.2; B/h=1.0; A/h=2.40 


Stroke Distribution 


Test 149—Tower, Sagged Wires 
5 Strokes in Each Group 
y/h=0.2; B/h=1.0; A/h=2.36 


Stroke Distribution 
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100 Strokes....32%....17%....48%....8% 


100 Strokes... .63%....1%....16%....20% 
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Figure 22. Distribution of strokes along line 


Taut parallel ground wire and conductor with towers in place 


plane one-half tower height away from 
tower (B/h=0.5). 

Figures 10, 11, and 12, show stroke dis- 
tribution for B/h=1.0; for B/h=2.0; 
and with tower removed, respectively. 

Figure 13, shows arrangement of model 
line with tower in place and 40 per cent 
sag in wires. Figures 14 through 20 
show stroke distribution for electrode at 
various positions A/h in planes for values 
B/h=0.0; 0.5; 1.0; 2.0; 3.0; 4.0; and 5.0. 


Interpretation of Test Data 


The areas C, G, and T, bounded by the 
curves, as illustrated in Figure 5, show 
values of stroke distribution to conductor, 
to ground wire, and to tower, integrated 
for all values of A/h. The remaining area 
shows strokes to ground plane for inte- 
grated values of A/h up to about 3.5 times 
tower height. 

Figures 21, 22, and 23, in columns 1, 2, 
and 3, respectively, show the distribution 
of strokes along the line, where B/h meas- 
ures distance from tower in terms of tower 
height (%). The ordinates of these curves 
for each (B/h) value were obtained from 
the areas of the preceding curves. The 
areas of Figures 21, 22, and 23 show the 
distribution for stroke terminations for an 
entire span. The data for Table I were 
obtained by measuring these areas. 
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Figure 24, derived from data for Figure 
22, shows as a function of span length the 
percentage of added shielding provided by 
towers. For a 40 per cent sag in a 1,000- 
foot span, a similar curve could be drawn 
showing the added shielding effect of 
towers and sag. This has not been done 
because in actual practice sag changes 
with tower spacing and conductor ten- 
sion, 


Conclusions 


The tests on which this report is based 
show that the Wagner, McCann, and 
MacLane protection values are conserva- 
tive, because they do not include the pro- 
tection provided by towers and line sag. 
The preceding curves can be used to deter- 
mine the additional protection due to tow- 
ers and conductor sag for a protective 
angle of 64 degrees. For other protec- 
tive angles estimates of the added pro- 
tection can be based on reasonable in- 
terpretation of these results. The mag- 
nitude of this added protection is impor- 
tant, since for typical spans it shows an 
increased protection of 20 to 80 per cent. 


Appendix 


Figure 25 is included in this paper to call 
attention to the pattern formed in the 
grounding pool, apparently on the surface 
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Figure 24. Added protection resulting from presence of towers, for 


various lengths of span 


of the water. At the time this picture was 
made, the water had a somewhat higher re- 
sistance than was used during the regular 
testing program. Figure 1 was made after 
the addition of more salt to the water. The 
“crowfoot”’ figures were then less noticeable. 
Figure 8 in the paper, ‘Lightning Protec- 
tion for Oil Storage Tanks and Reservoirs’’® 
showed the spread of discharge current over 
a concrete floor. The “crowfoot’’ travel of 
current over that floor made a photograph 
much like the ones shown in this paper. 
These pictures are of interest in showing 
what may happen when large currents ar- 
rive at a point of sudden change in resist- 
ance. The resistance of the concrete floor 
was very high. ~ 


Figure 25. 
streamers on surface of abnormally high-re- 
sistance water plane 


“Crowfooting’’ or spreading of 
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URING the past few years the rapid 

yexpansion of mercury-arc rectifier 
installations at 600 volts d-c, both as to 
the total kilowatts installed and the rela- 
tively large number of units operated in 
parallel, has emphasized the importance 
of switchgear in providing suitable recti- 
fier operation. In the event of a backfire, 
the rates of current rise through a rectifier 
and its transformer windings lie, in gen- 
eral, between three million and six million 
amperes per second. With large installa- 
tions, such as shown in Figure 1 where 60 
units of 5,000 amperes each are operated 
in parallel, the ceiling value of these cur- 
rents is far above a figure which could be 
tolerated both from the standpoint of con- 
tinuity of operation and safety to equip- 
ment. 

High-speed breakers having a time of 
approximately 0.5 cycle from backfire 
initiation to current limitation may per- 
mit, in some installations, peak currents 
in the neighborhood of 60,000 amperes. 
While such a value is appreciably below 
that which would cause equipment dam- 
age, it is nevertheless undesirably high, 
in that surges and ‘“‘sympathetic’’ back- 
fires on other units often result. Breaker 
duty and maintenance are higher than 
would be the case with lower values of 
backfire current, and the factor of safety 
is not so great as is desirable. 

Figure 2 shows the current path during 
a backfire in a six-phase rectifier. It will 
be noted that the current flowing through 


Paper 42-38, recommended by the AIEE committee 
on protective devices for presentation at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 26- 
30, 1942. Manuscript submitted November 3, 
1941; made available for printing December 12, 
1941, 
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the cathode breaker is supplied by other 
rectifiers on the bus, and that the current 
flowing through the anode breaker is the 
same current plus the additional current 
from the other anodes of the faulted rec- 
tifier. 

Figures 3 and 4 show two accepted con- 
nection schemes for rectifier stations. In 
Figure 3 a high-speed cathode breaker 
opens the backfire current fed from other 
units on the bus of the backfiring unit. 
At some later period, such as six or eight 
cycles, the rectifier-transformer primary 
oil switch opens and clears the backfire 
current supplied by anodes in the back- 
firing unit. Since an oil circuit breaker 
ahead of the transformer may be called 
upon to interrupt the full capacity of the 
system, its economical disadvantage is 
obvious. Furthermore, its slow clearance 
of a transformer secondary short circuit, 
caused by a backfire, is undesirable. 

Figure 4 shows an alternative connec- 


Figure 1. View of 
large rectifier instal- 
lation 


tion scheme in which the individual trip- 
free poles of a six-pole anode breaker 
clear backfire currents fed from the other 
rectifier operating in parallel with the 
backfiring unit, and also interrupt the 
backfire current supplied by the anodes. 
in the unit. The semihigh-speed cath- 
ode breaker is used for backup protection 
and to provide, through gang tripping, 
means of dropping a large unit of load fed’ 
from a group of rectifiers. 

This paper discusses a six-pole anode 
breaker primarily designed to provide 
reduced operating time on reverse current 
and thus to cut to a minimum the unde- 
sirable effects of backfires. The same 
principles of design incorporated in this: 
circuit breaker could apply equally well 
to a high-speed cathode breaker. 

High-speed breakers may be of either 
the latched-in or nonlatched-in type. If 
of the former design, the latch-releasing 
mechanism may be in the form of a simple 
trip, presumably designed with a maxi- 
mum force-to-weight plunger ratio when 
energized with reverse current, or it may 
have some form of bucking-bar latch- 
releasing mechanism, or the latch may 
consist of a friction clutch. With all of 
these types of breaker, a relatively large 


The discharge currents from the arc path 
into the water forming the ground plane for 
Figures 1 and 25 were estimated to be of the 
order of 10,000 amperes. No effort was 
made at the time of the experiments to 
measure the resistance of the ground circuit 
including the arc during the stroke. To 
get some idea of the probable resistance of 
the are path to ground, a brass rod was sub- 
stituted for the arc path. With the end of 
the rod dipped one inch into the water, the 
ground circuit resistance was found with an 
ohmmeter to vary from 390 ohms to 250 


ohms, depending upon the amount of salt 
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added to the water. With one-half inch of 
electrode immersed in the water, the re- 
sistance was 800 ohms. In the tests made 
with the tower in place, the resistance of 
tower to ground was three ohms. 
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Figure 2. Six- 
A.C phase mercury- 


arc rectifier dur- 
ing backfire 


mass of moving parts is so great that the 
acceleration is much slower than is the 
case with the latched-in type of breaker. 
The time to current limitation is still 
higher than is desirable. In order to gain 
speed, the mass of the holding armature 
must be materially reduced as compared 
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HIGH-SPEED CIRC. 


1.5% REVERSE CURRENT 
RELAY FOR GANG TRIPPING 
ALL HIGH-SPEED CIRC. BRKRS. 
(BACK-UP PROTECTION) 


greatly altered, although the armature’ 
area and hence its pull are the same aS 
shown in Figure 5. 

It will be observed that the design in 
Figure 6 shows a weight reduction of 
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PROTECTION 
proportion of the total operating time is Figure 3 (right). Schematic UNIT OCB 
absorbed in operating the releasing diagram of main connection in 
mechanism. rectifier station, using high- 
For example, a predecessor of the speed cathode circuit breaker we ee bh Ht 
breaker herein discussed has a polarized 
solenoid-trip mechanism whose plunger with the conventional type of holding 
releases a latch engaging a ball-bearing- magnet armature. Caineee 


mounted latch pin on the main arm. 
This breaker trips on about 1,500 am- 
peres reverse current and about 6,000 
amperes forward current, the polarizing 
providing a bias. A typical time study 
of this circuit breaker, based on oscillo- 
grams simulating backfires, shows the 
following: 


Completion of trip plunger stroke 


and release of latch............. 0.17 cycle 
Total time to parting of arcing 

CONTACTS 2. cera seplcicis Von eee 0.38 cycle 
Total time to current peak......0.50 cycle 
Total time to end of arcing...... 0.7 cycle 


It will be observed that of these various 
times the first value, 0.17 cycle, is com- 
pletely wasted in that the breaker 
mechanism proper is not released until 
the expiration of this time. This indi- 
cates that, even if the succeeding times 
were appreciably reduced, no great reduc- 
tion in the total time to current peak 
would be obtained. 

This initial time can be reduced to 
nearly zero by using a bucking-bar hold- 
ing magnet with the armature fastened 
directly to the main operating arm. 
With this design, the main contact arm 
starts to move in 0.03 or 0.04 cycle (60- 
cycle basis) after the backfire is initiated. 

Unfortunately, the difference between 
these latter figures and the previous figure 
of 0.17 cycle is not a net gain, as the total 
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The breaker under discussion employs 
a magnet and armature design reducing 
the armature weight in a ratio of approxi- 
mately 1: 3, as contrasted with a con- 
ventional holding magnet. 

Figure 5 illustrates a holding magnet, 
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the bucking-bar feature being omitted. 
For illustration, this magnet is assumed to 
have an effective armature area of 5.25 
square inches. Figure 6 shows a design 
in which the proportions have been 
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Figure 4. Schematic dia- 
gram of main connection in 
rectifier station, using high- 
speed anode circuit breaker 
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WITHOUT MOUNTING 
DETAILS 1.582 LB 


Figure 5. Conventional design of holding 
magnet 


about 3:1, as compared with that in 
Figure 5, but quite obviously such a de- 
sign is entirely impractical from a me- 
chanical and stiffness standpoint, so its 
theoretical advantages cannot be realized. 


238-6 


WEIGHT OF ARMATURE WITHOUT 
MOUNTING DETAILS 0.55LB 


238-7 


3H 
2a 


ITHOUT MOUNTING 
—— ee 0.55 LB 
——. 


Figure 7. Design of holding magnet used in 
one-quarter-cycle breaker 
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WEIGHT OF ARMATURE 


239-8 
] SECONDARY 
BLOWOUT COIL 


TERMINAL 

HINGE CONTACT 

Figure 8. Schematic diagram of circuit- 
breaker magnetic-blowout structure 


Figure 7 shows the design employed in 
the breaker under discussion. It carries 
out the same general principle of weight 
reduction as does the design in Figure 6, 
but provides a suitable armature and 
magnet design from a practical and 
mechanical standpoint. The armature 
weight is 0.55 pound, the armature pull 
being 400 pounds. 

Actually, the weight ratios between the 
magnets shown in Figures 5 and 7 are 
even more favorable to the new design, 
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MOVING i ee CONTACT 77°” 
CONTAC ail’ OPERATING CRANK 


B MOTOR 


SPRING 


BUCKING BAR 
HOLDING MAGNET 


BREAKER _OPEN. 
ARMATURE 
RESET. 


BREAKER TRIPPED 


Figure 9 (above). Mechanical operation of 
. one-quarter-cycle breaker 


Figure 10 (below). Typical one-quarter-cycle 
breaker 
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as the magnet in Figure 5 must have a 
laminated armature which with suitable 
mounting details would increase the total 
armature weight. Combined with the 
reduction in armature weight, every effort 
was made to similarly reduce the weights 
of other moving members. The operating 
arm consists of furnace-brazed high 
strength aluminum alloy tubes carrying 
the 1,600-ampere contact finger assembly. 
The latter consists of four one-half-inch- 
wide fingers with nickel silver movable 
and stationary contacts and one Elkon- 
ite-faced arcing tip, which opens slightly 
later, after the main fingers part. 

Initial experiments were conducted 
with this mechanism, using the blowout 
structure employed with the previously 
mentioned latched-in anode breaker. 
This blowout structure, employed very 
satisfactorily with the latched-in anode 
breaker, proved unsatisfactory on the 
faster breaker. The reason is that with 
the previous breaker the current reached 
a value under a certain set of test condi- 
tions of 30,000 or 35,000 amperes when 
arcing was initiated, whereas, with this 
higher-speed breaker, arcing was initiated 
at appreciably less than half this value. 
As a consequence, satisfactory speed of 
are travel during the early formation of 
the arc was unsatisfactory, resulting in 
distress and delayed current limitation. 

The final blowout design, which gave 
satisfactory performance, is shown in 
Figure 8. The same general principles, 
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RELEASE OF 
ARMATURE 
0.154) CONTACT 
Cy. 'SEPARATES 


0.03 CY> 


0.24 CY, 


bo ™ 


PEAK 
CURRENT 
OVERALL TIME DB 
0.64 CYCLE 
Figure 11. Composite current. oscillogram 
comparing one-half-cycle and one-quarter- 
cycle anode circuit breakers 


previously used, were maintained, but 
the primary blowout responsible for initial 
arc motion was strengthened, and the 
transfer to the secondary blowout was 
made much earlier. 

The method of obtaining trip-free 
operation is shown in Figure 9. One 
compound wound motor is used to operate 
a six-pole unit, driving, through insu- 
lated shafts, the high-speed shafts of 
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small speed reducers, one being mounted ,, 
on each pole. if 


The low-speed shaft of each reducer 


carries a crank and roller over which a ~ 


small steel chain rides. If the motor is 
run continuously and the armature is 
sealed against its magnet, the effect of the 
chain riding on this crank roller is to 
cause the breaker to go through an open- 
close cycle. A limit switch, controlling the 
motor with dynamic braking, insures this 
crank roller’s stopping at the proper point. 

Figure 10 shows a photograph of one 
complete single-breaker pole. For anode 
use, the holding-magnet shunt coils are 
energized at all times from the a-c aux- 
iliary power for its rectifier through a 
small dry-type rectifier. The six holding 
coils of the six poles are connected in 
series, the breaker being tripped from the 
switchboard by means of the motor 
mechanism. 

Figure 11 is a composite current oscillo- 
gram comparing the new breaker with its 
predecessor. The various time intervals 
are indicated for the two breakers. The 
information shown was taken from oscillo- 
grams made when testing the breakers by 
connecting them directiy across the ter- 
minals of two 3,000-kw 600-volt 300-rpm 
compensated d-c generators in parallel, no 
reactance or resistance being in series 
with the breaker. The rate of rise is 
approximately the same as experienced in 
the rectifier station where the breakers 
are employed. 
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Telephone Cables 
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HE term ‘‘buried cables” has come to™™ The large plow trains recently devel- 


mean those underground cables which 
have no conduit protection. Due to the 
accelerated demand for such construction 
in recent years, much effort has been ex- 
pended in devising methods and develop- 
ing machinery for burying cables. One 
of the earlier methods used in this and 
some foreign countries was to dig a trench 
by hand alongside the road; unreel the 
cable from a moving truck, thus laying it 
beside the trench; work the cable over 
into the trench by having 30 to 50 men 
handle it in relays; splice the cable in the 
trench, and finally backfill the spoil and 
tampit by hand. Later variations of this 
method introduced one or more of the 
following units of machine equipment: 


Power trenching machines. 


Caterpillar tractors with trailers to straddle 
the trench, laying the cable directly from the 
reel into the trench. 


Drag-line or other types of power backfillers. 


Power tampers or rollers. 


In order to further reduce the number 
of operations involved, speed up the in- 
stallation, and reduce the cost, large plow 
trains have recently been developed 
which, except for splicing, in ordinary soil 
complete the job of burying a cable in one 
pass over the route. The idea of plowing 
cable into the ground is not new. In fact 
the great grandfather of all the cable 
plows was designed by Ezra Cornell long 
before he established the university. His 
“ponderous machine” drawn by a ‘“‘long 
line of horses” was designed for laying 
telegraph cable in the early 1840’s, but the 
development was dropped when the sim- 
ple expedient of carrying wires on poles 
and insulators was conceived. 
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oped for installing telephone cable are 
capable of burying either a single cable or 
a pair of cables together with as many as 
three properly spaced lightning-protection 
wires, and of cutting a slot for them as 
much as 50 inches deep where such a 
depth is required. To provide the com- 
plete plow train has required the design of 
many pieces of equipment which the word 
“plow’’ does not suggest to one’s mind. 
The plows and some of this equipment are 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 


The Plow Train 


Arrangement of the equipment in the 
train varies with the conditions. In 
Figure 1 two identical plows are included; 
the front one roots a trench 3%/, inches 
wide by 30 to 50 inches deep, thus insuring 
uninterrupted passage of the following 
plow which deposits two cables and the 
lightning shield wires, all properly spaced 
in the ground. This 100-ton train moves 
forward at the rate of a brisk walk, laying 
the cables and wires as it goes, with pauses 
for reel changes. ; 

Where |the ground is not hard and is 
free of rocks, and thus there is no danger 
of interruption to the plow from buried 
obstructions, the train make-up may omit 
the rooter plow, leaving three tractors, 
the cable plow, and the two trailers carry- 
ing reels of cable. On the other hand, it 
Paper 42-58, recommended by the AIEE committee 
on communication for presentation at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 26- 
30, 1942. Manuscript submitted November 25, 


1941; made available for printing December 26, 
1941. 


DONALD FISHER is engineer of outside plant, Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, and 
TEMPLE C. SMITH is also with American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, both in New York, N. Y. 
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frequently happens that more difficult 
plowing conditions exist, or underground 
obstructions are known to be present, as, 
for example, with nests of heavy boulders 
(Figure 2). Here, two or three tractors 
and one plow will first go over the line one 
or more times to root the trench. As a 
separate operation, there will follow one 
or two tractors pulling a plow followed by 
a number of cable-reel trailers correspond- 
ing to the number of cables to be placed 
in the trench. 

In rooting or plowing, occasionally the 
train may become stalled. The front 
tractor will then run ahead with its 76,000- 
pound single-line capacity winch and 
“winch out” the train with a two-to-one 
pull (Figure 3). One of the caterpillar 
tractors, weighing with full equipment 
more than 20 tons, has a maximum draw- 
bar pull of 30,000 pounds on the level. 


Burying Cable on Steep Grades 


Unfortunately, when pulling up hills the 
available tractor drawbar pull decreases 
in proportion to the steepness of the grade, 
since a part of the power is consumed in 
raising the tractor weight. However, by 
careful handling of the equipment and 
generous use of the winch, cable can be 
plowed up or down hillsides even where 
the grades are as great as 60 per cent. 

The preferred method of operation on 
mountainsides is to root down the grades, 
leaving a tractor on top to steady the 
heavy train with its winch line. In order 
to obviate any possibility of buried stones 
wedging at the side of the plowshare when 
placing the cable, the last pass of the 
plow doing the rooting work is in the 
same direction as the cable-laying plow 
will take. The trusty winch is also 
located on the hilltop when it is necessary 
to plow uphill. In contrast with the 
rooting operation, the cable must be laid 
uphill as well as downhill. This is be- 
cause the reel lengths of cable normally 
used (1,500 to 3,000 feet) will span more 
than one hill, and it is undesirable to 
introduce any more splices than necessary 
in the cable. 
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Figure 1. Plow train crossing great plains 


The train consists of a 100-horsepower Diesel 

Caterpillar tractor, a traction-loading cable- 

reel trailer, two more tractors, a rooter plow, 

a fourth tractor, a cable-laying plow, and 

finally two winch-loading cable-reel trailers. 

Entire train is connected into one unit weigh- 
ing 100 tons 


Figure 2. Rooter train without plow has just 
passed 


Plow comes later and is operated independ- 
ently where soil obstructions are particu- 


larly bad 
Figure 3. Pulling plow train out of soft 
ravine 


The heavy steel cables from wire-rope block 
attached to front of tractor lead ahead to the 
winch and towing bar of head tractor 


Figure 4. Airplane view 


Used in selection of cable route 


Figure 5. Bulldozer at work 
Leveling off sharp dips in uneven ground 
ahead of plow train 
Figure 6. Creek crossing 


A roadway for plow train was cut by bull- 
dozer to permit passage through creek banks 


Selecting and Preparing the 
Right of Way 


Now that we have seen something of 
what the plow train is like and how it can 
winch itself out of difficult situations, let 
us go back in the sequence of the opera- 
tions and see how the route for the buried 
cable is selected, surveyed and explored so 
that the work of preparing the right of 
way can be started. 

When it has been determined that a 
buried cable will be required between two 
points, possible routes are explored to 
establish the best location, such factors 
being kept in mind as accessibility, esti- 
mated cost of the construction, nature of 
the terrain, plant of other utilities, cost of 
right of way, future developments, and so 
on. Inrugged country, this initial survey 
of the route may be made with the assist- 
ance of aerial photography. The air- 
plane survey pictures are carefully studied 
through special lenses which give a three- 
dimensional effect in viewing them, and 
remarkable detail is afforded by the pres- 
ent-day photographic and viewing equip- 
ment (Figure 4). The relative heights of 
trees and buildings stand out with all the 
clarity of the old-time stereoscope. Since 
private right of way is generally followed, 
the use of this ideal method of route selec- 
tion is often found to be worthwhile. 

The tentative route laid out on maps or 
on the aerial-survey picture is now ex- 
plored on the ground by engineers. As 
has been mentioned, the route ordinarily 
goes across fields, woodlands, mountains, 
and streams, but always consideration is 
given to accessibility from the highways 
and to the other factors which have been 
discussed. This is important both from 
the viewpoint of the ease of installing the 


Figure 7. Square 
crossing of road 


Sharp drop of ditch banks had previously. been ‘eased 
off” by bulldozer. Road surfaces and ditch banks were 
replaced to original condition after plow passed 


Figure 8. ‘‘Swamp grousers’’ 


Caterpillar tracks augmented by oak cleats 


Figure 9. Steel skid supporting plow tongue in marsh 


Because of heavy down thrust on plow tongue a skid 
31/, by 11 feet is required to support it 


Figure 10. Burying cable in mud 


The problem is one of density and depth of mud, weight 
of equipment, the bearing-up area, and the winch power 
available: 


Figure 11. Burying cable in river bed 


Power winch on tractor anchored in opposite bank pulls 
plow train across, depositing cable as it goes 


Figure 12. Tractor with four-drum winch 


Multidrum = winch 
used for adjusting 
plow depth, loading 


cable reels upon 
trailers, and moving 
trailers 


‘ ye 
PR 


Figure 13. Relay winch 


This winch pulls tongue end of rear trailer 

into special keeper which acts as a coupling. 

Paying out this rope permits rear trailer to lay 
behind the train 


cable and that of maintaining it in the 
future. 

Information regarding soil conditions 
and underground obstructions is very 
valuable in planning the route. Some- 
times oil- and gas-pipe lines are encoun- 
tered. The plow is sufficiently rugged, 
and the tractors have ample power to 
snap a good sized underground pipe in 
two. This method of striking oil is not 
to be recommended. 

By the use of suitable apparatus, under- 
ground pipes can be readily located with- 
out excavating. There is commercially 
available a radio-tube type of under- 
ground-pipe locator which indicates the 
route but not the depth of the buried pipe. 
To determine its exact location, another 
electrical detector, developed by the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, can be used. 
This device is so accurate that an under- 
ground pipe or cable can be located within 
less than an inch both laterally and in 
depth below the surface. 

Through use of the information ac- 
cumulated by the methods mentioned, the 
line of the proposed buried cable can now 
be staked out ready for the work crews. 
Buried boulders, ditches, and other 
obstacles interfere with the cable-plowing 
operation. Whatever preparatory work 
can be done to anticipate delays to the 
rooting and cable-plowing crews helps to 
“keep the train moving.” At sharp 
ravines, road ditches, or creeks, the cross- 
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ings become quite simple if a bulldozer on 
the front of a tractor (Figure 5) has first 
cut a roadway through the banks. 
Creek and river banks particularly require 
this treatment (Figure 6). It might be 
noted in passing that at such locations, if 
there is any danger of the cable being 
disturbed later by road-construction 
work or earth washing, the cable is plowed 
in at full 50-inch depth to afford maximum 
protection. The sides of steep road 
ditches are sloped off, not only to facili- 
tate pulling the train across, but also to 
minimize the tilting of the plow, with the 
resulting tendency to raise the bottom of 
the share, thus laying the cable too shal- 
low (Figure 7). 

The plow operates satisfactorily across 
gravel and macadam roads as well as 
those which are not surfaced. Of course, 
the roads and ditch banks are restored to 
their former condition. 

Experience indicates that it is not safe 
to operate along hillsides where the 
grades are more than about 10 per cent. 
In attempting to pull around the side of 
the hill, there is always a tendency for the 
train to work down grade. For such con- 
ditions, the bulldozer is used to good effect 
cutting out a level roadway. 

Of course, in wooded country, aroadway 
must be prepared for moving the cable 
reels and equipment along the right of way 
as well as for clearing a place to plow. 

On private right of way an easement on 
a strip of ground about one rod wide is 
ordinarily secured, anticipating the possi- 
ble future need of a second buried cable. 
A passageway at least 10 feet wide is 
cleared, and at reel-change points addi- 
tional width is required to maneuver the 
equipment. The 10-foot width will per- 
mit passage of the train in rooting and 
plowing. However, unless the cost of 
clearing an extra 3 feet of right of way is 
excessive, it is very desirable to have a 13- 
foot passageway so that the 8'/2-foot- 
wide tractor can be used for tamping, as 
will be discussed later. . Where practica- 


Figure 14 (left). 

Yoke of winch load- 

ing trailer lifting a 
reel of cable 


Yoke is pulled up 
by winch rope from 
one drum of multi- 
drum tractor winch. 
Spindle has one foot 
to go before latches 
will catch it 
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ble, the trees within the proposed passage~ 
way are pulled out by the roots in order td 
eliminate the interference with plowing 
which the roots would cause. 


Crossing Swamps and Streams 


Swamps and very soft ground present a 
dificult problem. For such work the 
tractor-caterpillar tracks are supple-,, 
mented with ‘‘swamp grousers’’ (Figure 
8), constructed of overhanging, bolted-on 
oak cleats. The plow tongue is supported 
by a special steel skid (Figure 9) 31/» feet 
wide and 11 feet long. To provide in- 
creased bearing surface for carrying the 
load of the plow, skids may be added un- 
der the 12.75- by 24-inch pneumatic tires. 
These are in addition to the mud-bearing 
plates under the plow frame. The cable- 
reel trailers carry large mud-bearing 
plates under their frames. 

By such expedients as these, the unit 
bearing pressure on the mud is so reduced 
for each member of the train that it ean be 
slid over the soft surface placing at the 
same time the buried cables and wires at 
the proper distances beneath the surface 
(Figure 10). 

The technique followed .in crossing 
streams is similar in some respects to 
that used in negotiating marshy ground 
(Figure 11). If the water is deep, the 
tractor may find it necessary to detour to 
shallower water or by the nearest bridge, 
and it may be found desirable to root 
across before laying the cable under the 
stream, whereas, in the soft marsh the 
rooting may not be necessary. 


Important Features in 
Operation of Plow Train 


The caterpillar tractor placed next to 
the plow in the train is equipped with a 
four-drum winch (Figure 12) with inde- 
pendent lever controls conveniently lo- 
cated for the tractor driver so that he can 
exert a pull up to about 6,000 pounds in 


“4 
Figure 15 (above). Cables emerging from plowshare 


In starting a job cable ends are pulled through 
share and staked before plow moves ahead 
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_ any one or more of the four winch ropes. 


* 


Two of the ropes are used to raise and 
lower the plowshare, thus adjusting the 
cable depth. The third rope feeds to a 
new-type ‘relay winch’ (Figure 13) 
mounted in the front trailer. On dual- 
cable jobs this winch pulls the rear trailer 
up to its coupling under the axle of the 
front trailer in the operation of changing 
reels. 

The fourth rope from the multidrum 
winch leads to the arm of the reel-lifting 
yoke on either trailer as shown in Figure 
14, Pulling the yoke forward raises the 
(possibly 10,000-pound) loaded cable reel 
into position where the reel spindle is 
locked in the traveling position. Re- 
versing the operations and slowly paying 
out the winch line lowers the empty reel 
from the trailer. 


Feeding Cables and Wires Into Plow 


In starting a dual-cable job the plow- 
share is raised to the top position and the 
cable ends fed in until they emerge from 
the exit opening (Figure 15). The cable 
ends are secured against movement 
along the ground, the share is gradually 


lowered to depth in the first few feet of © 


travel, and the plow train is moved for- 
ward, thus laying the two cables at the 
desired depth until the reels are empty, 
After the empty reels are exchanged for 
full ones, the new cable ends must be fed 
through the plowshare. This is done by 
connecting each new length of cable to 
the one which has just been placed by 
overlapping the ends and binding them 
together (Figure 16). As the plow train 
now starts on the next installation, the 
spliced ends are guided into the share by 
two men riding on a platform carried on 
the front trailer tongue, and a cycle of 
operations has been completed. 

Where lightning-shield wires are re- 
quired, the reels of wire are carried on the 
front trailer or on the plow tower as in 


Figure 16. Cable ends clamped ready to 
enter plow 


Each succeeding cable end is clamped to end 
of cable ahead, in order to pull it into plow- 
share 
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Figure 7, and they are fed through special 
ducts in the share from which they are 
emitted at the desired locations in the 
ground. 


Changing Reels 


Changing the reels as mentioned above 
is necessary for every cable length. 
Where one cable is being laid, this is a 
simple matter, but, where two reels are in- 
volved, the changing of the front one pre- 
sents some difficulties, as can be visualized 
by referring to Figure 3. The rear trailer 
completely blocks the operation. In 
order to leave space between the two 
trailers, thus permitting the front one to 
be loaded, the rear trailer is dropped from 
the train as it moves along, about 50 feet 
before the cable end leaves the rear reel. 
This is accomplished by releasing the relay 
winch, thus disconnecting the rear trailer 
from the train, just as the engineer of a 
switching locomotive might drop a car 
from his train. The front trailer is now 
accessible from the rear so that the reel 
can be lowered from it (Figure 17). A 
tractor with a third trailer now moves a 
full reel to the front trailer and it is 
loaded. The relay winch comes into ac- 
tion at this point to pull the rear trailer 
up to its working position where it is 
automatically coupled in the train, after 
which it receives a new full reel of cable. 


Lubricating the Cable 


The buried cables ordinarily used, range 
in size from 1 to 2!/2inches outside diame- 
ter. However, cables as large as 3.2 
inches in diameter may be used by em- 
ploying'a wider share which the plow is 
designed to accommodate. * Usually they 
are covered with an asphalt-impregnated 
jute wrapping under which, in gopher- 
infested territories, there will be steel 
gopher tape surrounding the conventional 
lead sheath. In some cases a thermo- 
plastic rubber and burlap covering is used 
instead of jute. 

The asphalt-impregnated coverings de- 
velop high coefficients of friction against 
the steel walls of the rectangular tube 
through which they pass while in the 
plowshare. This results in tensions as 
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Figure 17. Changing reels on front trailer 


Train must be broken in order to get new full 
reel to the front trailer 


high as 5,000 pounds in the cable, which is 
objectionable for electrical as well as 
mechanical reasons. The tension is re- 
duced to a safe maximum of less than 
1,000 pounds by directing a steady oil 
spray on the cable as it enters the share. 
This is accomplished by an adaptation of 
a paint spray gun using compressed air or 
nitrogen supplied from a cylinder carried 
on the plow. 


Safety Shear Pin 


With the powerful tractors pulling in 
series formation, what happens if the ex- 
tremely rugged plow hits, let us say, a 
buried ledge of solid rock? The plow is 
an integral part of the very heavy briskly 
moving rooter train with its combined 
tractor drawbar pull of 200 or 300 horse- 
power. Under such a condition a safety 
shear pin of 72,000-pound strength, in 
the plow tongue, releases the load. 


Backfilling and Tamping 


In plowing, some soils may be consider- 
ably disturbed by the passage of the 3/4- 
inch-wide share with the extra ducts, 
familiarly known as ‘“‘blisters,” on the 
sides to carry the lightning shield wires. 
As the rear trailer passes over the trench, 
it drags a V-shaped device which mounds 
the loose earth over the trench (Figure 


Figure 18. Backfiller 


A \/-shaped device under rear trailer mounds 
up disturbed earth over trench in which cable 
has been deposited 
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18). 


Then a good job of tamping is done 
by running a caterpillar-tractor track 
along the mound. This is done by the 
tractor which is used for handling reels. 


Signals 


The clatter of the Diesel engines makes 
vocal signals on the job unreliable. A 
tractor exhaust whistle or an electric horn 
is connected to a long control rope extend- 
ing back along the train and so located 
that it can be reached from convenient 
points at either side of the train to give 
signals. 


Performance of 
Cable-Burying Gangs 


Under ordinary conditions it is possible 
to place about 17 trench miles of cable per 
five-day week with this equipment. 
This would mean that a foreman with his 
crew of about eight men, on a dual-cable 
job, might, in a week, bury 34 miles of 
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Figure 19. Where 

buried-cable right of 

way crosses the high 
Sierras 


In this solid granite, 

a shallow narrow 

trench will be pre- 

pared by chain blast- 
ing 


cable together with whatever lightning- 
shield wires are required. 

Conditions vary widely from the prai- 
ries with their black loam and clay to the 
steep mountains, or the soft marshes, or to 
soil sown thick with boulder. The mile- 
age of cable buried daily naturally will 
correspond to the conditions encountered. 


Burying Cable by Other 
Than Plow Methods 


Because of its speed and economy the 
plow train is used wherever practicable 
for burying cables. In extremely rough 
mountainous territory some right of way 
may be too steep or rocky or too inacces- 
sible, but it is surprising how small rela- 
tively is the footage even here which 
cannot be economically plowed. 

For instance, a location on the proposed 
transcontinental cable line, where there 
has been some question whether the plow 
could be used, is in the ten miles of hard 
salt right of way along the highway ad- 
joining and parallel to the Bonneville 


a 
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automobile-racing flats in Utah. How- ; 


ever, in exploratory trials at this location,// 
the plow rooted through the hard salt 
beds very satisfactorily. 

There are some locations in the high 
Sierras where a relatively small portion 
of the proposed Sacramento-Reno section 
of the transcontinental cable run must 
cross areas of practically solid granite 
(Figure 19). Here the engineers plan to 
prepare by chain-blasting a narrow 
shallow trench in which the cables will be 
laid and the trench filled with an as- 
phaltic material which will hold its 
position, keep water out of the trench, 
and protect the cable. 


In a paper such as this, only the major 
operations and the principal items of 
equipment can be mentioned. Many 
others have had to be developed in order 
to make the use of buried cable broadly 
applicable. There are the jobs of passing 
under concrete arterial highways where 
the pavement cannot be disturbed and 
the soil may be either earth or rock. 
There is the matter of finding a way to 
cross under rivers too swift and full of 
boulders for submarine cable, having 
solid granite beds which, of course, can- 
not be plowed. There is the matter of 
avoiding buried pipes and other obstruc- 
tions. These are no small matters. On 
one 83-mile run there were 91 crossings 
of oil-pipe lines at the time of the survey. 
Before the work was done, in a few 
months, four new pipe lines had been 
gained and three old ones lost, 


All these and many other operations 
must be planned and executed in an 
extensive program of burying telephone 
cables, such as is now being carried on 
by the Bell system. 
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A New Instrument for Recording 


Transient Phenomena 


S. J. BEGUN 


NONMEMBER AIEE 
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Synopsis: In many cases it is of great im- 
portance to study phenomena which do not 
occur periodically. Such phenomena, called 
transients, arise, for example, at the time a 
short circuit appears in a power line, during 
the discharge of the condenser of a spot- 
welding machine, during the starting of 
electric machinery, and on very many other 
occasions. 

Most of the instruments available thus 
far for investigation of transients employ 
the method of film recording, which has 
the disadvantage of requiring a developing 
process. 

A new transient recorder has been de- 
veloped, employing magnetic-tape record- 
ing as a means of preserving the record of a 
transient and steadily repeating this record 
on the screen of an oscilloscope. This 
method has the advantage that it requires 
no processing and that the same magnetic 
carrier can be used continuously without 
loss of material. 


HE investigation of transient phe- 

nomena has always been of great in- 
terest to physicists and engineers. The 
observing of transient phenomena pre- 
sents a major problem, mainly when the 
time the transient occurs cannot be 
anticipated, and where the duration of 
the transient is so short that visual in- 
spection of it is impossible. 
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Figure 1. The modulated carrier acting on 


the magnetization curves of magnetic-recording 
medium 
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In most methods known heretofore, re- 
cording of the transient phenomena is 
employed. Usually a permanent record 
of all occurrences, including the transient 
under investigation, is made, and the 
interesting part of the recording is 
analyzed. Where transient phenomena 
occur rarely, it seems obviously a waste of 
material to record continuously the 
steady-state conditions, only for the bene- 
fit of an occasional transient. To meet 
this difficulty instruments have been de- 
veloped which will start recording only 
when the transient occurs. Such in- 
struments require very specialized equip- 
ment, particularly since it is usually of 
great importance to obtain a picture of 
the complete transient instead of merely 
one part of it. 

Film recording is used in most cases. 
Mechanical recording, as employed in 
high speed level—or pen recorders, has 
not found any wide application, mainly 
because of the limited frequency range 
due to the mechanical parts involved. 

Different film-recording instruments 
have been successfully marketed and are 
now being used in field and laboratory 
work. The use of film has the great 
disadvantage that it requires a develop- 
ing process, and in many cases this re- 
quirement makes such an instrument 
impractical. 

These and other difficulties have been 
overcome by a new transient recording 
apparatus to be described. This new 
instrument uses magnetic recording. The 
principle of magnetic recording and re- 
production has been widely discussed in 
technical literature! The method as 
used in this instrument, however, in- 
volves some novel features which are of 
interest. 

In the magnetic-recording process, 
small electromagnets known as magnetic 
heads are subjected to the signal current 
and produce a magnetic pattern on the 
recording medium moving between their 


Paper 42-57, recommended by the AIEE commit- 
tees on instruments and measurements and com- 
munication for presentation at the AIEE winter 
convention, New York, N. Y., January 26-30, 
1942, Manuscript submitted November 12, 1941; 
made available for printing December 22, 1941. 


S. J. Becun is with the engineering department of 
the Brush Development Company, Cleveland, 
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pole pieces. This magnetic pattern varies 
in intensity from point to point on the 
medium, and this variation of the mag- 
netic intensity corresponds to the signal 
being recorded. 

In the reproduction process, this vary- 
ing magnetic pattern moves past the pole 
pieces and induces in the pole-piece coils 
a voltage correlated to the originally re- 
corded signal. 

To obliterate the recorded signal it is 
only necessary to remove the varying 
magnetic pattern and establish a uniform 
magnetic state. This is usually accom- 
plished by saturating the magnetic car- 
rier. An alternative way of obliterating 
is to demagnetize and return the mag- 
netic carrier to its virgin unmagnetized 
state. 

There is, however, one difficulty in- 
herent in the magnetic recording system: 
it is not possible to reproduce very low 
frequencies, since the voltage generated 
in the reproducing head is a function of 
frequency and becomes small indeed for 
very low frequencies. On the other 
hand, transient phenomena often require 
the recording of not only very low fre- 
quencies, but even direct current. There- 
fore, transient signals in many cases 
cannot be used directly to actuate the 
recording head, since it is difficult, if 
not impossible, in reproducing such re- 
cordings to compensate sufficiently for 
the fall-off at these low frequencies. This 
difficulty has been overcome by utilizing 
a carrier frequency which is modulated 
by the signal to be recorded. 

In conjunction with this carrier-re- 
cording system, it has been found prefer- 
able to obliterate the record by returning 
the tape to an unmagnetized state. This 
gives two advantages: 


1. It makes unnecessary the use of a d-c 
polarizing current which normally must be 
superimposed on the signal to be recorded 
when obliteration has been obtained by 
magnetic saturation. This polarizing cur- 
rent, on breaking, would set up its own 
transient which is unrelated to the investi- 
gated transient. 


Figure 2. View of obliterating head 
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Figure 3. Schematic 
arrangement of obli- 
terating head 


2. When used in conjunction with the 


carrier system, this obliteration method 
produces a higher signal-to-noise ratio. 


The carrier-recording process may now 
be analyzed by reference to the two 
branches A and B of the magnetization 
curve as shown in Figure 1. 
netization curves are relatively linear 
between points K and ZL and poimts K! 
and Z'. The unmodulated carrier cur- 
rent is so adjusted that the extreme values 
of the envelope produced by the modulat- 
ing signal lie within this linear portion. 
One half of the modulated carrier acts 
on magnetization curve A and the other 
on curve B. The nonlinearity of the 
magnetization curve near the origin is of 
little effect since not more than 70 per 
cent modulation is used. Therefore, the 
peak values of magnetic induction re- 
corded on the passing medium will be 
linearly proportional to the peak values 
of the carrier frequency, thus producing a 
magnetic facsimile of the envelope. 

To obtain a proper reproduction, the 
reproducing head must be able to take 
care of the frequency range which is de- 
termined by the carrier frequency and 
the side bands. This, however, can be 
done without any great difficulty. 

The present instrument uses a thin 
magnetic steel tape as recording medium. 


Figure 4. View of recording—reproducing 
head 
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Figure 5. Schematic arrangement of record- 
ing—-reproducing head 


The obliterating is done by a head of 
novel design. This head consists of two 
electromagnets oppositely mounted across 
the width of the tape and polarized so 
that the opposing ends of the pole pieces 
have the same polarity, thus producing a 
diffused magnetic field. This diffused 
field allows the magnetic-field strength 
to decrease slowly and gradually as the 
tape passes by, and since a-c is supplied 
to the obliterating coil, the magnetic tape 
emerges completely demagnetized. The 
obliterating head is shown in Figure 2 
photographically and in Figure 3 dia- 
grammatically. 

For recording and reproducing, a 
single standard magnetic head may be 
used. Such a head is shown photo- 
graphically in Figure 4 and diagram- 
matically in Figure 5. 

The magnetic-recording method makes 
it possible to automatically obliterate 
any previous record and to substitute a 
new one forit. This unique characteris- 
tic of magnetic recording permits con- 
tinuous carrying on of the recording and 
obliterating process until a transient 
phenomenon occurs. As long as steady- 
state conditions prevail, the record made 
of them is continuously obliterated, since 
this can be done without loss of material. 
The new instrument makes use of an end- 
less magnetic tape on which the signal is 
continuously recorded and after a short 
time interval again obliterated. The 
recording and obliterating process is 
stopped only when a record of a transient 
occurrence has been made on the moving 
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tape. The obliterating and recording 
heads are placed close together in such a 
way that each portion of the moving tape 
passes at first through the obliterating 
head and shortly thereafter through the 
recording head. The time interval which 
is required for the tape to complete one 
cycle, namely to leave the recording head 
and reach the obliterating head is the 
available recording time, and this re- 
cording time has to be somewhat longer 
than the maximum duration of the tran- 
sient to be investigated. 

As soon as a transient occurs, a trigger 
system is actuated which automatically 
stops the recording process as soon as 
the tape completes the cycle, as has been 
just described. The time length of a 
cycle can be increased by increasing the 
length of the tape loop. The timing of 
the trigger circuit is adjustable, in order 
to conform with this increased time 
length. Such a trigger circuit is made an 
integral part of the instrument. 

After the transient has thus been re- 
corded on the tape, it will now be periodi- 
cally reproduced, since the tape is end- 
less. This regular repetition makes it 
possible to synchronize the horizontal 
sweep of an oscilloscope with the tape 
cycle, thus giving a steadily repeating 
picture on the screen of the oscilloscope, 
and facilitating observation of the tran- 
sient. 

Figure 6 shows a block diagram of the 
system. The signal to be investigated is 
applied to terminals a and b of the modu- 
lating circuit (1). The carrier frequency 
modulated by the signal is amplified by 
the amplifier (2) and passes then through 
a filter (3) and switch (4) to the recording 
head (5). The carrier frequency is 
generated by the oscillator (6) which also 
supplies through amplifier (7) an obliter- 
ating current for the obliterating head 
(8) The endless tape (9) moves over 
the two rollers (10) and (11) so that it 
passes first through the obliterating head 
(8) and then through the recording head 
(5). Any signal which is recorded by the 
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recording head remains on a given portion 
of the tape until this portion reaches the 
obliterating head, which eliminates any 
previous signal from the tape and pre- 
pares it to accept a new recording. The 
transient signal is also supplied to a trigger 
circuit (12) which operates with a time 
delay. As soon as a transient occurs, 
the trigger circuit becomes energized, 
and after a short time interval, slightly 
shorter than one complete tape cycle, it 
blocks the obliterating amplifier. Simul- 
taneously, the trigger circuit disconnects, 
by means of switch (4), the recording 
circuit from the recording head (5). 
The system is now ready for reproduc- 
tion. The reproducing head, which is 
in this apparatus the same as the record- 
ing head, supplies the induced signal to 
the reproducing amplifier (13) which 
supplies the signal through a band pass 
filter (14) to a demodulator (15). The 
demodulated signal is now reproduced 
on the oscilloscope. 

A simplified block diagram is shown in 
Figure 7 and illustrates graphically the 
electric functions of the essential parts 
of the system. 

The different filters serve to eliminate 
spurious signals. 

Great care has to be taken to eliminate 
phase distortion and amplitude distor- 
tion. For proper analysis of a transient 
phenomenon, the visual picture of the 
reproduced transient must be identical 
with the original. Because of this re- 
quirement, such an instrument is subject 
to much more severe restrictions than a 
sound-recording apparatus, where phase 
distortions are usually considered un- 
important. By proper design of the 
filter circuit and the other circuit com- 
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ponents, amplitude and phase distortion 
is reduced to an inconsequential minimum 
for a given frequency range. 

The transient recorder in its practical 
form comprises two units as shown in 
Figure 8. Unit A contains the modu- 
lator, amplifier, and the trigger system. 
Unit B contains the drive mechanism for 
the tape loop, the magnetic heads (5) and 
(8), and the power supply. In the drive 
mechanism a synchronous motor propels 
by way of a belt the drive roller (11). 
A flywheel associated with the drive 
roller assures a uniform speed of the tape. 
The idler roller (10) can be moved in a 
slot (16) so as to tighten the tape and 
also make adjustment possible for tapes 
of different lengths. The recording- 
reproducing head may be opened for 
removal of the tape loops. If it is desir- 
able to preserve an interesting transient 
on the steel tape, the tape may be re- 
moved and kept for any length of time 
with the signal recorded on it. 

Unit A with the modulator, amplifier, 
and trigger has only electronic parts. 
To assure satisfactory operation inde- 
pendent of line-voltage fluctuation, the 
oscillator for supplying the carrier fre- 
quency and the obliterating signal has 
been stabilized with respect to frequency 
and amplitude. The carrier frequency 
which has been selected for this particular 
unit is 2,200 cycles. The band pass 
filters; are so designed as to permit the 
transmission of the carrier frequency and 
side bands necessary to obtain the de- 
sired frequency range, namely 0 to 500 
cycles, without phase and amplitude dis- 
tortion. 

The new transient recorder was origi- 
nally developed to meet the difficulties in 
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View of the instrument 


Figure 8. 


investigating transients occurring in the 
different welding processes, particularly 
in the condenser-discharge type of spot 
welding. The frequency range of the 
instrument has been chosen for this 
particular application, and the limit of 500 
cycles takes care of the frequency com- 
ponents to be expected. The maximum 
recording time is about 0.2 second and the 
required input transient voltage is about 
2 volts. 

Much work has been done of late with 
such an instrument in the investigation 
of welding processes, and it has proven to 
be very valuable as a laboratory tool. 
Undoubtedly it will also prove useful for 
production processes. The instrument 
may be easily adapted to many other ap- 
plications. Among these are transient 
occurrences in power lines, transient 
phenomena in loud speakers, illumination 
patterns of photo flash bulbs, shock- 
excited vibrations of mechanical parts. 
Many other applications will undoubtedly 
be found. 

The instrument may be designed for 


_ different frequency ranges, depending 


upon the requirements, but still utilizing 
the same fundamental principle. 
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I. Introduction 

HE field study of the characteristics 
of natural lightning on transmission 
systems, started some 15 years ago, has 
been carried on with continued persist- 
ence by various investigators up to the 
present time. On the American Gas 
and Electric Company 132-kv inter- 
connected system, investigation was 
started in 1927, and the results obtained 
have been reported in papers!~® before 
the Institute from time to time, the last 
appearing in 1937. This present paper 
presents largely the data obtained from 
the field work which we have carried on 
since that time on the above system in 
an attempt to learn more about the char- 
acteristics of natural lightning, par- 
ticularly lightning currents and rates of 
voltage rise, as they affect transmission 
lines and equipment. It includes field 
data for the past four years, combined 
in some cases with previous field data in 
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order to make the records complete and 
inclusive. 


II. Purpose and Scope of 
Investigation 


Without attempting to summarize the 
various phases of the lightning problem 
to which field research has been directed 
in past years, it is sufficient to state that 
the past four years’ work in our system 
has been confined to furthering informa- 
tion along the following general lines of 
attack: 


1. A study of the distribution of lightning 
currents in parts of the transmission system 
such as ground wires, line wires, towers, 
counterpoises, and ground rods. 


2. The effect of different methods and 
technique in grounding, such as with coun- 
terpoises and ground rods. 


5 


3. Study of lightning voltage, magnitude 
and wave shapes appearing at stations, as 
an aid in co-ordination of station insulation 
and protection. 


Table |. Lightning-Measuring Instruments—Location—Number and Magnitude of Records 
Obtained on 132-Kv System—1933 to 1941 Inclusive 
Record Magnitude 
Instrument Number 
Ref. Instrument Location Years of Records Maximum Median* Minimumt 
1....Tower legs above ground....3,163...... OO Teri 25,000...... 5; S00 Neteiass 1,000 Amperes 
2....Tower legs below ground.... 344...... Oe a omOos E2000 srereraters 252.00 Fir cis: 1,000 Amperes 
3....Tower-leg sections.......... DAS Raters AD saretsvers 24,000:..... OOO kretercccis 1,000 Amperes 
4....Tower-leg braces........... LSOntaenee 24 Stans B:900R cer L250 nar 3s 700 Amperes 
8 s.c cL OWCP ALMS nes occ ccee cee DONT ols cree SCA alaeterers SO; OOO aiaratarere 23800 cece 1,000 Amperes 
6....Tower-arm braces.......... 28 Tiara. AS kraralers TS 600 eras 2000 ce sustne 600 Amperes 
7....Tower lightning rods........ SOO crererate Oise 82,000...... 22,000...... 12,000 Amperes 
Sep COUNTER POISED sit, orale oheninienencr CRithecnetapin GPIB cS Giants 24,300...... 4,000...... 200 Amperes 
9....Counterpoise tie between 
tower legsiv iis cee aie GT als wicker AQ erro TOW AQU Sh crote.n 1250 esis e 200 Amperes 
10....Ground rods at towers....... LOO) chavs aie SMS Ali nie LL 900 kine 3,000 creas: 200 Amperes 
11....Ground wires at towers...... DAB shales G43 decas TO;SO00R ie cece 5,000). c/s 1,000 Amperes 
12....Ground wires at stations. .... SG errtaets DS erate tains Be 6 ee aie 2.800% cera 1,000 Amperes 
Loree COnGs: at towers: cla mine Dawns terete PAS eo cuca 29, 000) aie ear 2800.4 cee 1,000 Amperes 
Lamon COndS at Statlons wcscemnns LV Va wie ZO ste regstoe 11,400 55s. AG SOO sverciere 1,000 Amperes 
1 Mays Wave-slopeindicator........ Kitts. ee DSO as ateiee 600n eo. ZOO erste sis 10 Kv per 
usec 
16....Surge-voltage recorder at 
Stations.y. gos acremuicrit LS Cea tah UST ce es 525 AGS 5 ond 120 Kv 
MROtalsiiatnuccurenstaycteremmrerel fe SIDS sn.c its 4,158 


*50 per cent of records at or above this value 
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Incidental to the main purpose of the 
work outlined above, there are other 
aspects of the lightning problem on which 
information has been made available from 
the field data. These will also be pre- 
sented and discussed as the data warrant. 


Ill. General Plan of Test 
Procedure 


The general plan of obtaining informa- 
tion outlined above was to install light- 
ning-measuring instruments such as surge- 
crest ammeters, surge-voltage recorders, 
and wave-slope indicators on some light- 
ning-infested parts of our 132-kv inter- 
connected system. The lines on which 
the major part of the data presented and 
discussed here were obtained are the 132- 
kv lines of the Appalachian Electric 
Power Company (Glenlyn-Roanoke), the 
Indiana and Michigan Electric Company 
(South Bend-Michigan City), The Ohio 
Power Company (Philo-Canton), and the 
Atlantic City Electric Company (Deep- 
water-Pleasantville). 


Instruments 


The surge crest ammeter! using mag- 
netic links was used to determine light- 
ning currents, At stations the surge- 
voltage recorder! was used for deter- 
mining lightning voltages and the wave- 
slope indicator rather extensively to 
determine the lightning-voltage rates of 
rise. 

The wave-slope indicator is based on 
the following theory, using the well known 
elements of the electric circuit g, 7, and e: 


q=ec= fidt 
cde=idt and de/dt=i/c 


Maximum 7 thus gives maximum de/dt. 
A wiring diagram of the instrument as 
used in service is shown in Figure 1A; 
and field installations in Figures 1B and 
1G 

A typical field setup of magnetic links 
to determine lightning currents at various 
points on the transmission system is 


Paper 42-18, recommended by the AIEE committee 
on power transmission and distribution, for pres- 
entation at the AIEE winter convention, New 
York, N. Y., January 26-30, 1942. Manuscript 
submitted November 12, 1941; made available for 
printing December 5, 1941. 
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G. D. Lippert is with the engineering department of 
American Gas and Electric Service Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 
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with engineers of the General Electric Company, 
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relating the data. The authors acknowledge the 
assistance of the field organizations of the Appa- 
lachian Electric Power Company, The Ohio Power 
Company, Indiana and Michigan Electric Com- 
pany, and Atlantic City Electric Company, in 
installing and servicing the instruments in the field. 
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A. Schematic diagram of wave-slope indi- 

cator showing capacitance coupling to 132-kv 

line and surge-crest ammeter links to measure 
current 


shown in Figure 2. Therein is shown the 
approximate general location of instru- 
ments as used in the field. It is not to 
be interpreted that every tower under in- 
vestigation had all instruments shown, 
but where used, they were located as 
indicated in the figure. 

A concentration of instruments was 
made at several sections of the line where 
counterpoises (500 feet and continuous) 
were installed on the Glenlyn-Roanoke 
line, and also at some five substations 
to determine currents in line wires and 
ground wires, and the wave slope of in- 
coming voltages to which equipment in- 
stalled in the stations would be subjected. 

The data given and discussed below 
have been obtained from field records as 
indicated in Table I. Therein it is 
shown that some 8,955 instrument years 
have been involved during the nine years 
in this investigation and have produced 
a total of 4,158 records. The distribu- 
tion of these records among various parts 
of the tower structure, line wires, ground 
wires, counterpoises, and so forth, as well 
as maximum, minimum, and median 
values is clearly shown in the table. 

Throughout the investigation, all in- 
struments were serviced approximately 
once each two weeks to enable the best 
possible segregation of records without 
burdensome field servicing. In addition, 
instruments were frequently serviced 
after severe lightning storms which were 
known to have taken place in the general 
vicinity of the test stations. 


IV. Lightning Records and Data 


CURRENT MAGNITUDES 


Lightning-Stroke Current 

A determination of current in the light- 
ning stroke has been arrived at in four 
ways: 
1. By multiplying the current measured 
in one leg of a tower, where only single-leg 


measurements were attempted, by four 
(these towers have four legs). 
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B. Wave-slope indicator installed in weather- 
proof. housing in the field 


Figure 1. Wave-slope indicator for deter- 
mining rates of voltage change 


2. By adding the separate currents meas- 
ured in all four legs of a tower. 


3. By direct measurement of the current in 
a lightning rod placed at the top of the 
tower. 


4. By adding the measured ground-wire 
currents flowing toward a stroke in mid- 
span. 


These data have been plotted in Figure 
3 as a magnitude-frequency curve. The 
measured tower-leg values have been in- 
creased by 50 per cent to account for the 
unmeasured cross-brace current, a pro- 
cedure previously justified. 

Comparing these data with those pre- 
viously published,® the range of indicated 
stroke currents is in substantial agree- 
ment, The maximum current here in- 
dicated is, however, 150,000 amperes by 
the single-leg-measurement method com- 
pared with the previously reported maxi- 
mum of 220,000 amperes by the method 
of adding adjacent tower currents. 
Direct measurement of current in the 
lightning rod showed a maximum of 
82,000 amperes and measurement in 
ground wires 110,000 amperes. As both 
of these methods of measurement resulted 
in partially saturated links at high cur- 
rents, it is believed the maximum stroke 
current is slightly higher than the above 
110,000 but not much in excess of 130,000 
amperes, which in turn is only slightly 
higher than the current measured in a 
single tower. 

It is rather interesting to note that the 
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C. Two wave-slope indicators installed on 

the Roanoke—Reusens line near base of steel 

structure Which carries two 132-kv coupling 
capacitors for communication service 


method of measuring currents in one 
tower leg and multiplying by four gives 
results quite comparable to the other 
methods except that it does show a 
slightly higher maximum current. 


Ground-Wire Currents 


Measurements of ground-wire cur- 
rents were made in the line sections some 
distance out from the station, as well 
as at the first tower out from the station, 
and at the station itself. Some 700 
separate current records were obtained 
on ground wires, 643 being of sufficient 
magnitude and certainty to warrant 
analysis. 

Figure 4 shows the magnitude and 
frequency of these currents at the three 
locations (line, near station, and at 
station). In the line sections the maxi- 
mum current was 70,000 amperes; at 
the first tower from a station, 36,000 
amperes, and on the ground wire coming 
into the station, 12,000 amperes. Where 
measurements were made directly at the 
station, they were in all cases on one of 
three fanned-out ground wires extending 
from the station to the first tower, where 
single ground-wire construction over the 
line started. 

That the single-ground-wire and three- 
ground-wire current curves (Figure 4) 
cross at approximately 7,500 amperes has 
no significance and is caused by the fact 
that the data do not attempt to indicate 
simultaneous current records on the 
ground wires, but rather the general 
magnitude and distribution which may be 
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Figure 2. Schematic diagram of tower showing 
location of magnetic links on various parts of 
the tower and conductors 


expected where this type of ground-wire 
construction is employed near a station. 


Lightning Currents in Line Wires 


The determination of currents in line 
wires was undertaken for two reasons: 


1. Inan attempt to correlate the lightning 
currents and surge impedance of the line 
with the lightning voltage expected with 
such currents. 


2. To determine the magnitude of light- 
ning currents which might enter a station 
from the line and would have to be handled 
by the protective devices. 


Over 300 records in line conductors 
have been obtained, 154 measured at the 
station and 172 on line towers some dis- 
tance away. The magnitude and fre- 
quency of these currents are shown in 
Figure 5. The maximum current out on 
the line is 29,000 amperes and at the 


Table A 


Corresponding Ky 


Amperes of Line Wire 
10% of 10% of 
Instrument Maxi- Valuesat Maxi- Valuesat 
Location mum or Above mum _ or Above 


On the line. .29,000. . .6,500. . .11,600. . .2,400 
At stations. .11,500.. .3,000... 6,600. . .1,200 
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Figure 3. Lightning-stroke currents 


Magnitude and frequency determined as 

follows: 

|. Summation of ground-wire currents—51 
records 

Il. Total tower current by multiplying single- 

leg readings by four—104 tower records 

lll. Total tower current by addition of four- 

leg currents—1492 tower records 
IV. Currents measured directly in tower-top 
lightning rods—5Q records 


station 11,500 amperes. Ten per cent 
of the measured currents are 6,500 am- 
peres or less at the line towers and 3,000 
or less at the station. 

If it is assumed that these measured 
lightning currents can be simply multi- 
plied by the line-surge impedance (taken 
as 400 ohms), to obtain the conductor 
voltage, then the voltages of the line 
conductors would be as shown in Table 
A. 

The line-current data, analyzed as 
above, give indicated conductor voltages 
which seem rather fantastic under the 
conditions of operation. The magnitude 
of currents in the line conductors at 
stations, however, correlates quite closely 
with the measured currents in lightning 
arresters as has been reported _ pre- 
viously.” 


Currents in Towers, Counterpoises and 
Ground Rods 


Currents in counterpoises as measured 
at the point where they attach to tower 
legs were measured in five different types 
or lengths of counterpoises, namely, 40, 
150, 250, 500 feet, and continuous. The 
continuous counterpoises were installed 
between towers where the tower spacing 
was approximately 1,500 feet or less. 
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Lightning currents in overhead 
ground wires 


Figure 4. 


|. At line towers—591 records 

ll. Currents in one of three ground wires 

between station and first tower out—30 
records 

lll. In single ground wire on the line side 

of the first tower from station—22 records 


The counterpoise currents recorded on 
the above basis are shown graphically 
in Figure 6, from which it will be noted 
that the currents carried by the counter- 
poise increase with length, although not in 
direct proportion to the length. The 
most searching type of test would, of 
course, be one where all these counter- 
poises of various lengths were attached to 
the same tower and therefore affected 
by the same stroke current, but since a 
setup of this kind was not practical, the 
comparison of data has been made on 
actual measured currents. This method 
does not evaluate the variation of stroke 
current which initiates current in the 
counterpoise. However, since the data 
cover some eight years of field tests, the 
varying magnitude of stroke currents 
has probably been averaged out to some 
extent so that the data given indicate to 
a large degree the relative benefits of thé 
counterpoise length. 

Comparative data on a selected group 


of towers where 500-foot and continuous _ 
counterpoises were installed, and, in ad-— 


dition, tie connections between the four 
tower legs, are given in Figure 7. The 
tower currents have been obtained by 
four-leg readings increased by 50 per 
cent for the shunting effect of tower 
bracing, and show a maximum of 79,000 
amperes. The 500-foot and continuous 
counterpoises show maximum currents 
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Figure 5. Lightning currents in conductors 


1. Conductor currents at line towers—172 
records 
Il. Conductor currents at station entrance— 
154 records 


and frequency distribution of approxi- 
mately the same magnitude. This would 
be expected if the continuous counter- 
poise can be considered as effective only 
for about half the span (or 400 to 750 
feet). In fact, the agreement of curves 
III and IV seems to indicate that in- 
creasing the counterpoise much beyond 
500 feet is not particularly effective. 
One important feature brought out by 
these data is the records of currents ob- 
tained in the buried ground or counter- 
poise wire which ties the four tower legs 
together at the base of the tower. This 
connection consisted of a !/i,-inch by 2- 
inch flat iron strap buried 18 inches in 
the ground and extending around the base 
of the tower, as shown in the sketch of 
Figure 2. The current carried by these 
tie connections is shown in curve V of 
Figure 7, a maximum of 10,200 amperes 
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Figure 6. Lightning currents in counterpoises 


Measured at point of junction to tower leg 
|. In continuous counterpoises—22 records 
Il. In 500-foot counterpoises—23 records 
Ill. In 150-foot counterpoises—79 records 
IV. In 250-foot counterpoises—22 records 
V. In 40-foot counterpoises—67 records 


being indicated. While it might seem, 
in tying a counterpoise direct to one leg 
of a conventional four-leg tower, that the 
tower cross bracing would be effective in 
quickly distributing the lightning cur- 
rents to the other legs of the tower, such 
does not seem to be the case (see also 
Figure 11), Itis strongly indicated that, 
where counterpoises are used, means 
should be taken to make direct under- 
ground connections to all tower legs to 
obtain the maximum benefits from an 
even, uniform, and quick distribution of 
current to the various tower structural 
members. 

A comparison of tower and counter- 
poise currents with 40-foot and 150-foot 
counterpoises attached is shown in 
Figure 8. Here, the benefits of a number 


Table II* 


Lightning-Arrester Location and Amperes 


Rate of 

Voltage 

Rise at 

Station 

Apparent Entrance 
Line-Surge (Kilovolts 


Line Line 


Station Amperes Entrance 


On Bus 


Impedance per Micro- 
(Ohms) second) 


Transformer Bus 
Terminal Ky 


ROANOKE 5 5)5.55 ses 


ABI TOR: oaks 5 ose) 


Pieldale s.6 fcvess 


ey teria 


Glenlyns. oie .es ss 25800) eerste 350 


opsterateysns NONE Mam sha P oat soOn mar see 
350 525 164 


* Dashes (—) in table indicate no installation of equipment nor measuring devices to obtain records. 
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Figure 7. Lightning currents in towers and 
counterpoises 


|. Total tower currents—15 records 
Il. Summation of currents in counterpoises 
both sides of tower—15 records 
Ill. In single 500-foot counterpoises—14 
records 
IV. In single countinuous counterpoises—16 
records 
V. In buried cross-tie connections between 
tower legs at towers—40 records 


of short counterpoises are indicated as 
compared with using the same length of 
buried wire as a single counterpoise. 
Taking the median values in Figure 8, 
80 feet of counterpoise in two short sec- 
tions carry 5,000 amperes, and 300 feet 
of the 150-foot counterpoise in two sec- 
tions, 17,000 amperes, or 3.8 times the 
length, carry 3.2 times the current. 
When comparing maximum currents, 
the results show still greater efficiency 
for the short counterpoise. Again com- 
paring median values for the 40-foot 
counterpoise (Figure 8) with the 500- 
foot counterpoises of Figure 7, the ratio 
of increase in length is 5.9, and the ratio 
of currents 2, thus indicating consider- 
ably less effectiveness with the single 
long counterpoise. Although these rec- 
ords were not obtained at the same tower 
under the same lightning condition, the 
comparison of counterpoise efficiency 
given above seems justified, as the median 
tower currents of 30,000 for the short 
counterpoise and 22,000 for the long 
single one, and similar maximum cur- 
rents are reasonably comparable. 


Tower-Arm and Arm-Brace Currents 


The question has been raised re- 
garding the magnitude of stray currents 
in the tower such as in braces, arms, 
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Figure 8. Lightning currents in towers and 
radial counterpoises—42 records 


|. Total current in tower including legs and 
braces 

Il. Total current in two 40- and two 150-foot 

counterpoises 

Ill. Total current in two 150-foot counter- 
poises 

IV. Total current in two 40-foot counter- 
poises 


hanger bars, and so on. Some data on 
this question are given in Figure 9 where 
maximum currents in tower arms are 
shown as 26,000 amperes and the median 
currents in this structural member from 
2,000 to 3,500 amperes. Detailed analy- 
sis of the records shows that most of 
these currents, except possibly the high- 
est, are leg currents shunted by the 
bracing members. 


LIGHTNING VOLTAGES AT STATIONS 
Magnitudes 


In an attempt to correlate lightning 
effects at stations, surge recorders were 
located on the three phases at three 132- 
kv stations and recorded the station bus 
voltages to ground. Lightning currents 
on the lines and through station lightning 
arresters were also recorded. A summary 
of ten records correlating this information 
is given in Table II. It will be noted 
that the highest station voltage recorded 
was 525 kv, the lowest in this group 224 
kv, and the average value 334 kv. At 
all of these stations, arresters having a 
gap breakdown and JR discharge at 3,000 
amperes of approximately 388 kv and 
346 kv were installed. 

It will be noted that correlation be- 
tween recorded bus voltage and arrester 
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Figure 9. Lightning currents in tower structural 
members 


|. In arms where line flashover occurred— 
113 records 

Il. In arm braces—48 records 

Ill. In all arms—353 records 

IV. In tower arms without line flashover— 
240 records 


characteristics for the current measured 
is rather good, thus indicating, not only 
that the arresters are affording protec- 
tion, but also that they are operating 
with their expected performance char- 
acteristics. 

In this table are also shown the 
maximum recorded incoming lightning 
currents on the line wires. An attempt, 
however, to use line-surge impedance 
and current, say 3,000 amperes by 400 
ohms, to determine the bus voltage in- 
dicates 1,200 kv which requires some 
further study or interpretation to prop- 
erly correlate with other records. 

Using the recorded bus voltage and 
line currents in an attempt to determine 
the line-surge impedance, an equivalent 
value is given in the seventh column of 
Table II, ranging from 112 to 236 ohms, 
with an average of approximately 150 
ohms. 


Rates of Voltage Rise 


The wave-slope indicator used at 26 
locations, and coupled to the 132-kv 
telephone and relay capacitors, in five 
different 132-kv stations yielded records 
of some 492 separate voltage occurrences 
from which the rate-of rise of voltage 
at the station was determined. The data 
are summarized in Figure 10. The five 
separate curves shown are based on the 
rate of voltage rise determined by the 
individual calibration of magnetic links 
in the first five positions of the wave- 
slope indicator (see Figure 1). 
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Figure 10. Rate of voltage change at stations 


Measured at station entrance 
|. Pure lightning surges (link 5}—45 records 
||. Determinations from link 4—9267 records 
Ill. Determination from link 3—434 records 
IV. Determinations from link 2—492 records 
V. Determinations from link 1—41 records 
Records from links 1 to 4 inclusive include 
lightning and switching surge voltages 


After the first records were obtained 
from this test setup, it was believed that 
some of the results were affected by 
switching surges. A field check verified 
this point, and it should, therefore, be 
pointed out that links 1, 2, 3, and 4 are 
affected by switching surges so that the 
data presented from link readings 1 to 4 
inclusive are a combination of charac- 
teristics of lightning and switching-surge 
voltages. The data from link 5, however, 
appear to be confined solely to lightning- 
voltage surges entering the station and, 
therefore, may be taken as indicative of 
lightning voltages only, coming in from 
the transmission lines. 

It will be noted that the maximum 
rate of rise of pure lightning surges is 
600 kv per microsecond, the minimum 
60 kv per microsecond, and the median 
or 50 per cent value approximately 200 
kv per microsecond. While these data 
in Figure 5 were obtained from only 45 
records, it is believed they are the first 
of their kind giving any actually meas- 
ured rates of lightning-voltage rise at 
the stations where protective devices are 
used extensively to protect the station 
equipment. It is worth-while in passing 
to note that the recorded rates of light- 
ning-voltage rise are somewhat less than 
the generally accepted 1,000 kv per 
microsecond on which some present-day 
test work is often predicated. 

The rates of voltage rise for switching 
surges are considerably lower than for 
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lightning voltages and show a maximum 
of 325 kv per microsecond, a minimum 
of 10 kv, and a median value of approxi- 
mately 50 kv. 


v. Discussion of Special Cases 


_ Having obtained some 4,000 individual 
records of lightning currents and volt- 
ages, it has been impossible to present 
each one separately and discuss it. For 
this reason, most of the data already 
presented here have been in curve form, 
showing the magnitude and frequency of 
currents which, in many cases, of course, 
have not been simultaneously recorded 
with the other correlated data presented. 
It is, therefore, of interest to discuss a 
few special cases where readings were 
obtained simultaneously in various parts 
of the circuit considered. 


CURRENTS IN COUNTERPOISES, GROUND 
Rops, AND TOwER LEGS 


In Table III are presented the simul- 
taneous readings recorded in counter- 
poise, ground-rod, and single-tower leg. 
An attempt has been made to show the 


Tower 66R Tower 67R 


comparative value of these three ele- 
ments in carrying lightning current. The 
resistances recorded were measured with 
the customary d-c ground-measuring in- 
strument. (The tower-leg resistance was 
taken as four times the measured ground 
resistance of the four-leg tower.) If 
these three elements are equally effective 
in carrying current, there should be re- 
corded in each a current in exact propor- 
tion toits conductivity. The last column 
of the table showing the ratio of current 
to conductance shows the deviation from 
this law. It will be noted that the 
counterpoise carries an average current 
74.5 per cent of that expected, and 
deviations from this value in the four 
cases are not great. The ground rod is 
very much more erratic, carrying current 


Figure 11. Typical record of lightning strokes 

to overhead ground wire on 132-kv Glenlyn— 

Roanoke line showing distribution of light- 

ning currents in grounded structure, counter- 
poises, and in line conductors 


Note that two strokes have occurred; one to 
the ground wire in mid-span, and one to an 
adjacent tower 
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Tower 68R 


ranging from 15.6 per cent to 180 per cent 
of the value based on conductivity alone. 
This, however, may be accounted for by 
the lower value being recorded in a 10- 
foot rod, and the higher value in a 60-foot 
rod where the earth was not so much af- 
fected by the presence of the counterpoise. 

In the case of tower legs, omitting the 
two extreme values of 6.10 and 0.76, 
the general average is approximately 2.25 
times that expected. 

The general conclusion to be drawn 
from these data appears to be that the 
tower leg on account of the large extent 
of its exposure to ground is much more 
effective in carrying lightning current 
than either the ground rod or the counter- 
poise. Further, it appears that a counter- 
poise-of 250-foot length, at least, does not 
carry current in proportion to its con- 
ductivity. This is completely in accord 
with past observations and theory, which 
indicate that when the counterpoise 
much exceeds 200 feet or so, its effective- 
ness does not increase anywhere near 
in direct proportion to length. 
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CURRENTS IN TOWERS, GROUND WIRES, 
LINE WIRES, AND COUNTERPOISES 


A typical case of a severe lightning 
stroke to the overhead ground wire be- 
tween towers, and involving a stroke of 
smaller magnitude to an adjacent tower, 
is shown in Figure 11. The lightning- 
stroke current has been determined as 
97,000 amperes from the sum of the two 
ground-wire currents. This is a par- 
ticularly interesting stroke as it shows 
currents in the ground-wire on one side 
of the stroke of 69,500 amperes and on 
the other side of 27,700 amperes. As- 
suming that the smaller stroke to tower 
69R occurred after that to 68R, the 
69,500 amperes in the ground wire might 
be approximately half the total stroke 
current, indicated above as 97,000 am- 
peres, or in other words, the stroke cur- 
rent might have been twice 69,500 or 
139,000 amperes. The smaller ground- 
wire current of 27,700 amperes from tower 
69R may be accounted for by the demag- 
netizing effect of ground-wire current 
flowing into the stroke at tower 69R. 
This sequence of events seems to be 
borne out by the reversal of current shown 
in the counterpoise. 

Another interesting point shown by 
this record is the transfer of high current 
between buried counterpoises between 
tower legs. A current of 10,200 amperes 
is shown flowing from one counterpoise 


tower leg to one non-counterpoise leg. 
So far as currents in adjacent towers are 
concerned, these seem to indicate that, in 
this case at least, the stroke current was 
drawn through only the tower structures 
quite local to the point of the stroke. 

This record also shows the current in 
the line wires of some 2,000 to 8,500 
amperes. If this is analyzed on the basis 
of line-surge impedance, extremely high 
voltage on the line conductors are in- 
dicated. The fact that protector tube 
operations occurred at the four towers 
further confirms the high voltage occur- 
ring at these consecutive towers. As a 
matter of fact, tube operation occurred 
in this case at six consecutive towers. 

Other strokes to the ground wire similar 
to the above have been observed showing 
the same general trend as discussed in the 
typical case given. 


VI. Summary and Conclusions 


Based on the data obtained during the 
past four years in combination with other 
similar data, much of which has already 
been published, the following conclusions 
seem to be warranted: 


1. Lightning-stroke currents rarely ex- 
ceed some 150,000 amperes. It is believed 
that the method of adding adjacent tower 
currents (which in the past has indicated 
stroke currents as high as 220,000 am- 


Table Ill. Division of Lightning Currents Between Counterpoises, Ground Rods, and Tower 
Legs 
Ratio of 
Per Cent 
Current 
Tower and peag eer iCentaie te to Per 
Leg Length Resistance Measured Conduc- Cent 
Structure Number (Feet) (Ohms) Amperes tivity Current Conductivity 
Case 1 
Counterpoise PAO Sloe UD tansete eas Z800 ets PIG hod GY Bsn. woo 0.78 
Ground rod Reon Sk Walton 60stety as Hi LO NS ac 22500 a ei. DA ite ZOO miles 1.80 
Tower leg below ground LOR ares ZOO wee On a cin o Ome cee) alent oe Be aad 2.37 
Case 2 
Counterpoise 250 eet MEE bret eed 3,300 7 maken 695.5 5..cnere Hy Geers ach 0.73 
Ground rod H29R2 25 sieve OSes TOO terraces 200 icesee es DIES seman Diaverereeaene 0.31 
Tower leg below ground TORE Never Ce pores S000; emer PAD ES er AG Svaeons 2.23 
Case 3 
Counterpoise 250 Ota arate DALOON aerate GL Oe cress a 48x Sus vate 0.72 
Ground rod ' ee ORO Ready 1 40 25 eres Ss0Ore ear 262 revawerste P4- oe Par Peery 1.08 
Tower leg below ground LOM ee ES comes ESS WOR die. ciae bE: Teer dees oie 282 rs 2.20 
Case 4 
Counterpoise \ 27-2 { 250 Wrenn. Loita LOO Rasta he On TES Aare (ABU Ree a 0.74 
Tower leg below ground) °°" "* **" LORE eure ZOO faerie 3 OOO 7. Be Oar SORO Maree 6.1 
Case 5 
Ground rod \ 27-1 { OSs cheers GB ct ars 3,900. 1 SOMO aks Glog iecartteus 0.82 
Tower leg below ground) “"*" * * *** 10* $200) anise 1,800 neon: TOROt canoe ep ie a ae 2.10 
Case 6 
Ground rod \ | 27-4 { GO Seren SO tales AGIs 55 5 CRO eG ae on SU Oneere iste 1.09 
Tower leg below ground) “"* 10* SOQie 5 kon E800) ee 2D) Oi cin rake WOO Soe sa 0.76 
Average 
CoGmbenpoise ties sis spre eves cote cahattte’ seine teens ie che sel ototy tat selec olavNerite KOM Onan uicere en che ser Man emai ate 0.74 
COTE G ie Band Seine pRecnaicadin CECE ON cea biG AC Ome REPORT Oe, cine HARP tions aco tik Man aetna 1.00 
SLO WELLE Rhnbipeset ao tania fasehaisiasevave omaaees aleligiers cers (ONC/aps Sih .ajc/ rl Rictiatie teeter kia sae Me LC SCT RR eee en he 3.00F 


*Approximate, 2.25 is probably a better average on account of the high 6.1 valte in case 4. 
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peres) to determine the stroke current gives 
results which are probably too high. 


2. A total tower current of 150,000 am- 
peres has been indicated as a maximum with 
10 per cent above 80,000 amperes. This 
compares with previous data? of 100,000 
amperes and 45,000 amperes respectively. 


3. The maximum benefits of counter- 
poises are obtained with several short ones 
rather than by using the same total length 
in a single counterpoise. 


4. To aid in the transfer of current from 
the counterpoise to tower legs, the bonding 
of tower legs together near the ground line 
(in addition to relying solely on the struc- 
tural bracing of the tower) seems advisable 
(see Figure 11). 


5. Currents circulating in the tower mem- 
bers such as crossarms, hanger bars, and 
so on, are comparatively small in each 
member and are the result of shunting cur- 
rent out of the main tower-leg path. 


6. The current shunted from the tower 
legs by the bracing members in the con- 
ventional four-leg tower has been shown to 
average about 50 per cent of the measured 
tower-leg current. (Detailed data not pre- 
sented here.) 


7. Based on the measured d-c resistance, 
the counterpoise is less effective in carrying 
current than the normal tower leg in the 
ratio of approximately 1 to 3. The ground 
rod, on the average, carried more than its 
proportionate share of current, with the 
tendency for deep driven rods to be slightly 
more effective than shorter ones. The data, 
however, are too limited for one to draw 
this as a definite conclusion. 


8. The correlation of measured conductor 
currents with probable line-surge impedance 
gives indicated conductor voltages which 
appear highly questionable. This situa- 
tion appears not only on the line proper 
but also adjacent to stations. 


9. Currents measured in line conductors 
at stations are of the same general order as 
currents which have previously been re- 
ported’? as measured in lightning arresters, 
thus tending to indicate that protective 
equipment at the station is not subjected to 


high lightning currents unless by direct 


stroke. 


10. Inno case has there been an apparent 
direct stroke to any of the five stations in- 
volved in this investigation. 


11. The maximum rate of measured volt- 
age rise of lightning surges measured at the 
entrance to a station was 600 kv per micro- 
second with a median value of 200 kv per 
microsecond. Ten per cent of the records 
showed over 300 kv per microsecond. 
While it might seem that voltages of 1,000 
ky per microsecond are not prevalent, it 


should be pointed out that the records ob- | 


tained cover only three years of investiga- 
tion work, were taken at only five stations, 
and were not measured at the equipment 


terminals within the station. 
2a 
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Synopsis: The expansion of trolley coach 
operation to include 50 transit systems in the 
United States and Canada has been greatly 
helped by the progress made in the develop- 
ment of overhead distribution materials. 
Beginning with the installation of the first 
transit-type trolley coaches in Salt Lake 
City in 1928, the inadequacy and limitations 
of the earlier designs of equipment were 
recognized. Since 1928 it has been neces- 
sary to add many new devices and redesign 
many old devices to provide better relia- 
bility and permit of greater flexibility of 
operation. The development of trolley- 
coach overhead materials has been concen- 
trated mainly on 


Current collection 
Hangers and insulation 


Curve materials 


Nay hae! 


Turnouts and crossovers 


The improved current collection equip- 
ment incorporating the carbon-insert shoe 
has been responsible for the reduction of 
wear on fittings and trolley wire. The car- 
bon-insert shoe has also been responsible for 
the complete elimination of trolley-wire 
lubrication formerly required for the all- 
metallic shoe collector. 

Improvements in insulated hangers have 
resulted in a more dependable distribution 
system and have been responsible for the 
elimination of considerable secondary insu- 
lation formerly inserted in the supporting 
span wire between positive and negative 
trolley wires. 


Paper 42-51, recommended by the AIEE committee 
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26-30, 1942. Manuscript submitted November 
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The curve segment, available in any de- 
gree, is replacing the conventional pull-over 
arrangement on all trolley-coach overhead 
systems. Today the conventional pull-over 
is only installed on curves used jointly by 
both street car and trolley coach. 

Special assemblies for turnouts and cross- 
overs are constructed with the same insu- 
lating units. These interchangeable units 
have been strengthened both mechanically 
and electrically to meet the severe service 
on heavy lines. Automatic electrical equip- 
ment has been developed for all classes of 
turnouts and has practically replaced the 
older types of manually operated devices. 

Today’s trolley-coach overhead is both 
mechanically and electrically stronger than 
the overhead available a few years ago. In 
combination with the carbon-insert shoe 
there is less fitting and trolley-wire wear, 
less dewirements, and less maintenance cost. 


VEHICLE propelled by electric en- 
ergy collected from a trolley-wire 
system has this advantage—that power 
is always available. It is not necessary 
to refill a tank or tender. Trolley-coach 
operation is of this type and is successful 
because the overhead distribution system 
is capable of delivering continuous power. 
As electrical engineers we are all inter- 
ested in electric transportation. The 
trolley-coach overhead distribution sys- 
tem is part of a $70,000,000 trolley-coach 
investment which, in turn, is part of the 
mass transportation systems on 50 prop- 
erties, These systems represent a total 
investment of $70,000,000. 
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Problems of Operation and Design 


Primarily a trolley-coach overhead 
system differs from a street-car distribu- 
tion system in that there is no rail return. 
An aerial negative contact wire replaces 
the rail. The support and insulation of 
two aerial contact wires for operation with 
mobile current collectors presented several 


interesting problems. These include: 


1. The current collector, itself. Numerous 
single-pole and two-pole collection equip- 
ments have been built and tried on com- 
mercial trolley-coach routes. 


2. Building for operating speeds of 30 to 
40 miles per hour. At these speeds the 
trolley coach may be touring to one side 
of the trolley wires. 


3. Selecting a trolley wire and collector that 
would prevent excessive wear. Experience 
with street-car current collection demanded 
that the trolley wire last as long for trolley- 
coach operation as for street-car operation. 


4. Insulating the positive and negative 
trolley wires. At both crossovers and turn- 
outs the positive trolley wire crosses the 
negative trolley wire. 


5. Providing a touring range to permit of 
curb loading, also the passing of other ve- 
hicles in traffic. The trolley coach should 
tour over, at least, three traffic lanes. 


6. Automatically selecting the proper path 
at a turnout point. This necessitates the 
selection of either turnout or main line at 
the will of the operator, and the selection 
must be made without the operator leaving 
the coach. 


These problems were not solved on the 
first installation. Our present overhead 
system is the result of the development of 
20 years of experience. The pioneer sys- 
tems, such as those installed in Staten 
Island, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Toronto, 
Windsor, Rochester, and Petersburg, as 
well as in English cities, were very simple, 
but they were responsible for many im- 
portant developments and standards in 
use today. For example, the advantages 
possible with four trolley wires providing 
two-way operation rather than two trolley 
wires providing ‘‘single-track” operation, 
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were recognized during the early ’20’s. 
Furthermore, considerable additional con- 
ductivity was made available for the 
carrying of electric energy. 

The selection of 2/0 and 3/0 trolley- 
wire sizes was made on the early installa- 
tions, because the short life of 1/0 and the 
additional supporting structure necessary 
for 4/0 were recognized as economically 
unsound. As early as 1923 the American 
Transit Association selected a 24-inch 
spacing between positive and negative 
trolley wires and recommended a trolley- 
wire height of 18 feet above the street. 
These limitations are standard today. 
After considerable experimentation with 
a single-pole collector, two individual 
poles were finally accepted on the Staten 
Island property as the standard. The 
general method of insulating the positive 
from the negative contact wire, the length 
of insulation, and the location of the 
contact wires with respect to the curb 
line are other features developed 20 years 
ago which have helped to secure a well- 
standardized overhead design. 


Figure 2. 


Figure 3. Standard 
of a pole structure, either wood, concrete, or steel, 
that supports four trolley wires with poles spaced 


Since 1928, when Salt Lake City in- 
stalled the first modern 40-passenger 
transit type of trolley coach, each new 
installation of trolley coaches has added 
some new features to the overhead sys- 
tem. These new features have dealt 
chiefly with the improvement and de- 
velopment of new devices, the dimen- 
sional standards and limitations having 
remained unchanged. Itis an interesting 
thought that without some of the early 
standards selected for trolley-coach over- 
head distribution design, we might have 
had as many different gauges between 
positive and negative trolley wire as the 
railroads had track gauges 75 years ago. 


Typical Distribution System 


The standard tangent distribution 
system consists of a pole structure either 
wood, concrete, or steel, which supports 
four trolley wires with the poles spaced 
at approximately 100-foot intervals. The 
trolley wires are attached to insulated 
hangers and clamps, and, in addition to 
the insulation placed in the supporting 
hangers, a secondary insulation, either 
porcelain or wood, is inserted in the span 
wire near the pole. The center line of 
one pair of trolley wires is usually located 
13 feet from the curb line thus permitting 
the trolley coach to load at the curb and 
to tour around double-parked vehicles. 


Figure 1. Early single-pole current collector equipped 


with trolley wheels, 1921 


Early two-pole collection equipment, 
Windsor, Ont., 1922 


tangent construction consists 


at approximately 100-foot intervals 
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Development of Collection 
Equipment 


Early collection equipment included a 
free-swiveling trolley base mounted on 
top of the coach, a long trolley pole, and a 
free-swiveling wheel harp for operation 
under the trolley wire. The trolley base 
was similar to that installed on street cars, 
the trolley pole was a lightweight alloy 
steel pole insulated from the trolley harp, 
and the harp itself was a wheel collector 
similar to an ordinary caster. With this 
combination the trolley coach could tour 
on either side of a pair of trolley wires, the 
limitation to the touring range being 
chiefly the length of the poles. This early 
assembly of equipment is similar to that 
employed today except that the wheel 
collector has been replaced with a shoe 
collector. Owing to the point bearing of 
the trolley wheel and to the swiveling ac- 
tion of the device, the wheel collector was 
subject to many dewirements when pass- 
ing through frogs and crossovers, and 
milling action of the spinning wheel on 
the trolley wire, particularly with the 


Figure 4. Early collection equipment in- 
cluded a free-swiveling harp equipped with a 
four-inch trolley wheel 


The harp was insulated from the steel trolley 
pole 


Figure 5. Higher trolley-coach speeds were 
responsible for the development of the col- 
lector shoe 


This shoe is all-metallic. The harp is insulated 
from the trolley pole 
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Figure 6. Grooves 

wore in the early 

forged-steel and mal- 

leable-iron collector 
shoes 


These grooves were 

injurious to over- 

head equipment and 
trolley wire 


trolley coach touring off-center, was quite 
injurious. These facts were responsible 
for the development of the shoe. 

With the installation of the larger fleets 
of trolley coaches and the use of higher 
accelerations and higher speeds, the wheel 
collector was abandoned in favor of a shoe 
collector. The history of the develop- 
ment of the shoe collector is interesting. 
The first shoe collectors were all-metallic, 
either malleable iron or forged steel. The 
wearing of a groove in these collectors 
produced a cutting edge that was injuri- 
ous to trolley wire, particularly round 
trolley wire that was supported with a 
trolley ear encircling the wire. Soft-nosed 
or bronze-tipped shoes diminished this 
cutting action but did not prove entirely 
satisfactory. All of these metallic shoes 
required lubrication of the contact wires 
for the prevention of excessive wear to 
wire and fittings. Usually a graphite 
lubricant was applied with special roller- 
type lubricator attached to trolley poles 
mounted on a line truck or a service truck. 


Figure 8. This shoe collector widely used in 

the United States and England is equipped 

with a bronze holder in which is clamped a 
carbon insert 


Only the carbon insert contacts the trolley 
wire 
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Figure 7. A lubrication truck equipped with 

two trolley poles and roller type of lubricator 

for spreading graphite lubricant on the trolley 
wires 


This lubricant was necessary with an all- 
metallic shoe 


Five years ago a collection shoe consist- 
ing of a solid piece of carbon permanently 
embedded in a bronze shoe was installed 
on a complete system. This was a real 
step in the right direction, but trolley- 
wire lubrication was still necessary since 
the bronze of the shoe continued to rub 
the wire. The final step was the develop- 
ment of a collecting shoe consisting of a 
bronze holder in which is clamped a car- 
bon insert that collects electric energy 
from the trolley wires and operates in a 
manner similar to a carbon brush on a 
commutator. This small carbon insert is 
replaced when it is worn to the allowable 
limit. Lubrication of trolley wire has 
been completely eliminated since’the car- 
bon insert lubricates and burnishes the 
trolley wire. 


Effect of Shoes on 
Trolley-Wire Life 


en the metallic shoe was first intro- 
duced forcollection purposes, dewirements 
diminished, there was less arcing, and 
collector noise disappeared, but, on the 


Carbon inset installed in 
bronze holder 


Figure 9 (left). 


Figure 10 (right). Pregrooved carbon insert 
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Figure 11. A molded-insulation hanger with 
adjustable feature for alignment on sloping 
span wires 


other hand, the cutting effect of the 
groove worn in the metallic shoe, and the 
wear on trolley wire and fittings was 
greatly increased. 

This wear was controlled by the sub- 
stitution of grooved trolley wire for round 
trolley wire. All fittings were attached 
to the upper lobe of the grooved trolley 
wire, the lower lobe being free of attach- 
ments, thus presenting a smooth under- 
run to the collector. At this time it was 
estimated that the life of a 2/0 grooved 
trolley wire would be 500,000 bus passes. 
Actual experience showed figures as low as 
300,000 bus passes. At the present time 
the combination of a carbon-insert shoe 
operating on grooved trolley wire has in- 
creased 2/0 grooved-trolley-wire life to 
figures varying from two million to seven 
million bus passes. This is equivalent to 
saying that 2/0 grooved trolley wire 
might last on the average line from 20 to 
70 years. Most installations today are 
being equipped with 2/0 wire. The 3/0 
wire is selected only where conductivity 


Figure 12. The wood-stick hanger provides a 

longer leakage path than is possible with most 

of the hangers equipped with molded insula- 
tion 
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Figure 13. The usual conventional curve de- 

signed for street-railway work requires the 

frequent installation of pull-overs in order to 

align the trolley wire with the curvature of the 
track 


Figure 14. The segment is the equivalent of a 

large pull-over; however many 90-degree 

curves are built with either two 45-degree 
segments or three 30-degree segments 


demands. Bronze trolley wire, because 
of its greater life and ability to hold suffi- 
cient tension, so necessary for good opera- 
tion, is almost universally used. 


Trolley-Coach Hanger 


A trolley-coach hanger or insulator 1sed 
for supporting the trolley wires has been 
developed for this class of two-wire sus- 
pension. The hanger carries sufficient in- 
sulation in itself to eliminate further sec- 
ondary insulation, with the exception of 
that placed in the span wires near the 
poles. However, in some instances a 
secondary insulator, usually a wood 
stick, is placed between the positive and 
negative hangers in the supporting span. 
Insulation in the hanger is usually a 
molded insulation of high dielectric and 
has sufficient resistivity to heat, moisture, 
and mechanical injury to permit of long 
life. Recently several installations have 
been made with a wood-stick hanger. 
This type of hanger provides a longer 
leakage path than is possible with the 
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Figure 15. Segments can be used for trolley- 

coach overhead since the collection equip- 

ment permits of touring either side of the trolley 
wires 


Figure 16. Long radius segments do not re- 
strict speeds 


Figure 17. Recent feeder span installations 
make use of the copper feed span for sup- 
porting the trolley wires 


Figure 18. A typical crossover showing a 
location of insulating units in one line; the 
other line is not insulated 


molded insulation hanger. Hangers are 
built with adjustability in order to prop- 
erly align the trolley clamps to prevent 
interference with the collecting shoes. 


Curve Segment 


The usual conventional curve designed 
for street-railway work requires the fre- 
quent installation of pull-overs in order 
to align the troiley wire of the street car 
with the curvature of the track. This 
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is necessary because of the type of rigid 
collection equipment normally used on 
street cars. In the case of the trolley 
coach, it is not necessary that the vehicle 
follow beneath the line of trolley wires 
since the swiveling action of both the 
trolley base and the harp permit off-center 
touring. With this equipment it is not 
imperative that a trolley wire follow any 
particular curve except that it must be 
within reach of the collection equipment. 
The conventional curve employing nu- 
merous pull-overs has been almost en-— 
tirely replaced by segment construction 
where the trolley coach does not operate 
jointly beneath the same trolley wire as 
the street car. The segment is a large 
pull-over built to provide an easy means 
of aligning trolley wires over the path 
of the coach and, at the same time, to 
eliminate many fittings and cables for- 
merly used on the conventional street- 
railway curve. The segment is built with 
a comparatively large radius and, of 
course, connects the several chords on 
the curve. An adjustable feature reduces 
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the total number of segments for a given 
job to a few. This device does not re- 
strict speeds on curves, inasmuch as it 
has been designed to handle the maximum 
speeds possible for the various curves. 
It has been responsible for the elimination 
of some unsightly pull-over wires and has 
contributed to considerably less labor 
cost during installation. 


Feeder Span 


The frequency of feeder spans for 
tapping either positive or negative con- 
tact wires to aerial feeders is dependent 
upon electrical loads, cost of annealed 
trolley wire occasioned by a trolley wire 
break and the total cost of feed span 
installation. Asa general rule feed spans 
for the same polarity are located at 800- 
foot intervals. This means one negative 
feed span and one positive feed span in an 
800-foot section. Since tapping of the 
positive trolley wire requires good insula- 
tion in the feed span because of the close- 
ness of the negative contact wires, special 
equipment has been designed for making 
these taps. The most recent arrange- 
ment uses the copper feed span as a sup- 
porting span, direct taps being taken from 
the span to the trolley ear as illustrated 
in Figure 17. 


Special Work for Intersections 


At locations where one trolley-coach 
system crosses another trolley-coach 
system, or where a trolley-coach system 
crosses a street-car line, insulated cross- 
overs must be installed. At locations 
where one trolley-coach line leaves an- 
other trolley-coach line, or where a street- 
car line leaves a trolley-coach line, spe- 
cial turnout equipment is required. In 
all cases the special equipment includes 
devices to which a trolley wire is attached. 
These devices may be for the purpose of 
crossing two lines or for the purpose of 
taking one line off another line. In any 
event, the design of these devices has 
been made so that the cross section of the 
runner pieces, metallic or insulated, is 
approximately equivalent to that of the 
trolley wire. This uniform cross section 


of trolley wire and fittings reduces bump- 
ing and scrubbing and consequent arcing 
by the collector and also prevents consid- 
erable damage and wear. To the trolley- 
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coach rider, it is important, because it is 
responsible for very quiet collection opera- 
tion. Even the trolley-wire splicer is at- 
tached to the upper lobe of the trolley 
wire itself, in such a manner that there is 
no obstruction to the passage of the col- 
lector. 

There are many types of crossovers 
and turnouts, most of which are con- 
structed with standard parts. For in- 
stance, in Figures 18 and 20, similar 
crossover pans have been used, and the 
saine insulation unit occurs repeatedly. 
The tips for connecting the trolley wire 
to the devices are the same for the same 
size of wire. In the case of the turnout, 
the standard arrangement shown in 
Figure 19 is equivalent to that used on 
all turnouts, the frog pan itself being the 
only piece that is selected for some par- 
ticular type of operation. In these illus- 
trations the standard insulating unit, 
standard tips, and crossover pan may be 
seen. Of course it is understood that the 
degree of turnout may vary the degree of 
the crossover pan in either a crossover 
assembly or turnout assembly. 


Insulating Unit for Turnouts and 
Crossovers 


The insulating unit used in all crossover 
and turnout assemblies must withstand 
the ultimate mechanical loads of the 
largest sizes of bronze trolley wire. It 
must provide adequate insulation during 
the passage of a collection shoe from posi- 


Figure 19. Typical turnout arrangement where 
one trolley-coach line joins another trolley- 
- coach line 


Fiber insulation formerly used 
between positive and nega- 
tive wires is shown in this view. 
Fiber has now been replaced 
with a phenolic insulation 
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Figure 20. An electrically operated frog 
installed immediately ahead of a segment 


tive to negative wires and must with- 
stand the repeated arcing caused by the 
breaking of electrical loads. Structur- 
ally, this unit consists of two phenolic 
tubes, a tension member, and a compres- 
sion member. The compression member 
is constructed of insulation only, while 
the tension member is reinforced with a 
steel core, properly insulated at the ends, 
that enables the assembled unit to with- 
stand all mechanical loads transmitted 
by overhead trolley wires. The unit pro- 
vides 12 inches of clear insulation be- 
tween metallic sections, this distance be- 
ing adequate to prevent the ‘“‘carry-over”’ 
of the 600-volt arcs. 


Types of Turnouts 


Again looking at the standard turnout, 
a set of ordinary cast trailing frog pans 
will permit a trolley coach to “‘trail 
through” this arrangement from either 
the main line or the turnout, no additional 
guiding of the swiveling shoe being neces- 
sary. If the direction of operation is re- 
versed, it can be readily seen that further 
guidance of the shoe is imperative, other- 
wise the shoe may either enter the 
straight line or the turnout path. Where 
the trolley coach enters a frog assembly 
of this type, the shoe must be guided. 

One type of turnout where the shoe is 
guided to one path only, is equipped with 
a spring frog similar to a spring track 
switch. If the frog is set for the turnout 
at all times, the shoe will enter and take 
the turnout at all times. With the spring 
arrangement it is possible to trail from 
either the main line or the turnout, the 
same as a rail car trails through the spring 
track switch. 

The movable runner of this frog, as well 
as all electrically operated frogs, is of the 
“double-tongue”’ type. A shoe collector 
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Figure 21. 


passing through the frog, either over the 
turnout or over the main line, will travel 
over one of the runners. Smooth opera- 
tion of the shoe is accomplished in this 
way. 

There are numerous locations where one 
trolley-coach line branches away from 
another line. At these locations it is 
necessary for the operator to select 
either the main line route or the turnout 
route. At these locations electrically 
operated frogs are usually installed, al- 
though in some minor cases, frogs op- 
erated with pull ropes have been used. 

The electrically operated frog is of two 
types, the ‘‘power-on—power-off” and 
the Selectric type. In the former type 
the path at the point of turnout is selected 
by the operator of the coach by either 
coasting through the device (power-off) 
or by taking power (power-on) to actuate 
the solenoid-operated frog. In this as- 
sembly the frog pan is insulated from the 
trolley wire. It is, however, electrically 
connected to the trolley wire through a 
solenoid which operates the frog runners. 
If a coach passes through this section 
with the ‘‘power off,” the runner remains 
in the main-line position. If, however, 
the coach passes through this section with 
the ‘‘power on,” current passing through 
the solenoid actuates the frog runner and 
sets it to the turnout position. Many 
modifications of this type of frog are in 
use; however in principle they are similar 
to this one. 

The other type of electric frog depends 


JUMPER 
DIRECTION OF TRAVEL 
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Figure 22. Wiring diagram of a ‘‘power-on- 
power-off” electric frog 
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This frog is operated by the two 
collectors touching the con- 
tactors at the same time. In 
this view one collector is lo- 
cated ahead of the other; 
therefore, the two contactors 
could only be simultaneously 
touched when a trolley coach 
is turning into a side street. 
When the trolley coach is 
taking a turnout, one collector 
will lead the other collector 


Location of contactors on trolley wires in front of Selectric frog 


upon the angularity of the trolley-coach 
body with the trolley-coach wires. The 
electrically operated frog used with this 
combination is also equipped with only 
one solenoid; however, it is also equipped 
with a mechanical reset. The solenoid 
actuates the frog runner, and after a col- 
lector passes through the frog, it strikes 
a trigger and resets the frog to its original 
position. 

Two contactors, one on each trolley 
wire, are located ahead of the frog. If 
the two contactors are placed abreast, and 
a trolley coach is continuing over the 
main line, the collector shoes will be 
abreast and will strike the two contactors 
simultaneously. Since these contactors 
are a part of a circuit to the coil, the frog 
runner is actuated as the shoes pass be- 
neath them. After the collection shoe 
has passed through the frog, it strikes a 
mechanical resetting device and throws 
the frog runner back to its initial position, 
which in this case would be for the turn- 
out. If the coach is to take the turnout, 
one trolley shoe will lead the other; 
therefore the shoes cannot strike the two 
contactors simultaneously and complete 
a circuit to the solenoid. If the trolley 
coach is taking a turnout there will be no 
movement of the frog runner, and since 
the reset position of the runner is for the 
turnout, the action is positive. 

Other variations of this type of electric 
frog are in use, the variations being due 
chiefly to the locations of contactors. 
In addition to these variations, frequent 
installations of one half of an electric 
frog are used where a street-car line either 
enters or leaves the trolley-coach over- 
head system. 

At the present time, an intersection as- 
sembly, turnout or crossover, is ordered 


* 


Figure 23. Cut section of the 
phenolic insulating unit used in 
crossover and frog assemblies 
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and shipped as a unit. Previously, the 
transportation company selected and 
erected a multitude of small devices, but 
the confusion caused by this procedure 
resulted in an effort by all manufacturers 
to simplify the selection of the proper 
assemblies for an installation. Unit as- 
semblies are easily identified. 


Research an Important Factor 


The design and development of trolley- 
coach overhead required many laboratory 


and field tests of materials and assemblies. . 


Impregnated wood beams were first used 
in crossover assemblies to furnish both 
mechanical strength and insulation be- 
tween positive and negative wires. Par- 
tially because of bulkiness and weight, 
but chiefly because of occasional me- 
chanical failures, the wood beam was re- 
placed with a fiber beam. Fiber fur- 
nished sufficient insulation for the 600- 
volt system and provided ample strength, 
but fiber has one inherent feature that was 
responsible for the discontinuance of its 
use. Fiber beams warp. As a conse- 
quence, a straight, smooth underrun was 
difficult to secure. Variations in mois- 
ture even produced warping in stock bins 
before the devices were shipped. The 
present tubular, phenolic members of an 
insulating unit do not warp, have good 
mechanical strength, and furnish excel- 
lent insulating qualities over a period of 
years. Many service tests were neces- 
sary during the development of this in- 
sulation. 

Life tests on the insulation included re- 
peated collector passages over the runners 
to determine the deteriorating effect of 
the arc. An insulating unit is tested with 
a shoe passing under it at speeds corre- 
sponding to the speeds of trolley-coach 
operation in the street. The life of the 
unit is determined for various values of 
current at 600 volts. These tests are re- 
sponsible for the selection of the general 
design as well as the selection of materials 
that will withstand constant arcing. It 


is to be remembered that the auxiliary - 


load of a trolley coach for lights, heaters, 
and compressor will reach 70 amperes, 
and this load must be broken at an insu- 


lator even when the traction load is cut 
off. 


The development of the current collec-. 


tion equipment has continued for many 
years. 
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the present shoe wore out in less than 10 
miles, the next carbon inserts in less than 
30 miles, and the inserts finally accepted 
and offered for general use would not 
last more than 500 miles. The average 
mileage today for summer and winter, 
dry weather and wet weather, is consid- 
érably over 1,000 miles, and it required 
four years to secure this mileage. Be- 
cause of the research conducted by the 
London Passenger Transport, the present 
development of the carbon-insert collec- 
tor was no doubt hastened. Similar 
experiments were carried out in London 
and in this country. The exchange of 
data was very helpful in expediting the 
production of a satisfactory collector. 

The usual problems with lightning and 
radio interference were encountered, and 
satisfactory modifications and improve- 
ments were developed to provide the de- 
gree of reliability demanded for city 
transportation service. Today, radio 
complaints are few and there is no record 
of damage to the traction motors due to 
lightning. 


Reduction in Weight 


The weight of the overhead system has 
always been a problem. A one-pound 
weight in the overhead system produces 
from five to eight pounds side load on the 
supporting structure, either pole or build- 
ing. The reduction of weight in the over- 
head system reduces the side loads on 
the structures and, as a consequence, the 
cost of the system. Substituting 2/0 
grooved trolley wire for 3/0 grooved 
trolley wire has reduced the weight 20 
percent. The weight of overhead fittings 
has been reduced 35 per cent since 1934. 
This weight reduction has permitted the 
use of many street-car poles that formerly 
supported two trolley wires. Now they 
support four trolley wires. 


The Picture of Trolley-Coach 
Operation Today 


In addition to the study and develop- 
ment of fittings for overhead design, each 
new trolley-coach installation has re- 
quired a field study, a study of the appli- 
cation of the materials. Today, trolley 
coaches are operating in every climate, 
almost in every country. They operate 
at speeds up to 45 miles per hour, accel- 
erate at four miles per hour per second, 
collect currents as high as 400 amperes, 
climb 13 per cent grades, run through 
subways, through congested streets, and 
over country highways. They do this 
quietly, swiftly, efficiently, under the over- 
head distribution system just described. 
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The Electrical Strength of Nitrogen and 


Freon Under Pressure 


H. H. SKILLING 


MEMBER AIEE 
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Synopsis: Results are given of an investiga- 
tion of the electric strength of nitrogen, of 
dichlorodifluoromethane (Freon F-12), and 
of mixtures of these gases. Sparking volt- 
ages are presented as measured between 
spherical electrodes of brass and aluminum 
and between pointed electrodes of brass, at 
various spacings, and in gas at pressures 
ranging from one to several atmospheres. 
All measurements are for 60-cycle applied 
voltage. Dichlorodifluoromethane is found 
to withstand much higher voltages than 
either air or nitrogen; this advantage is 
more marked between points than between 
spheres, which suggests its use in certain 
types of insulation applications. A small 
percentage of dichlorodifluoromethane gas 
in nitrogen produces an anomalously large 
rise in the electric strength of the gas, indi- 
cating practical advantages of such mix- 
tures. 


REVIOUS studies of the electric 
strength of air under pressure have 
been reported by the authors.” The pres- 
ent paper presents data from a continua- 
tion of this work for the primary purpose 
of studying the electric strength of the gas 
dichlorodifluoromethane, CCl.F2, com- 
monly known as Freon F-12. This gas is 
readily available as a refrigerant and is 
known to have unusually high electric 
strength. It was studied both alone and 
mixed with nitrogen, and to complete the 
series of tests the electric strength of nitro- 
gen was also determined. 


Paper 42-33, recommended by the AIEE committee 
on basic sciences for presentation at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 
26-30, 1942. Manuscript submitted November 17, 
1941; made available for printing December 9, 
1941. 


H. H. SKILLING is associate professor of electrical 
engineering at Stanford University, Stanford 
University, Calif. W. C. Brenner, formerly a 
graduate student in electrical engineering at Stan- 
ford University, is with Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The work reported in this paper was done under 
the auspices of the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. The authors are indebted to 
the company for permission to publish the results 
of the investigation. 


There are 3,300 trolley coaches now 
operating in the United States and 
Canada, 95 per cent of which have been 
installed within the last 10 years. These 
coaches, operating over 1,100 miles of 
route, totaled 100 million coach miles 
during 1940, and each coach averaged 
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Freon was obtained in liquid form, in a 
pressure cylinder, and gas from the upper 
part of the cylinder was released into the 
test chamber as desired. Nitrogen gas of 
commercial purity was used; it is guaran- 
teed 95 per cent pure but is believed to be 
purer than the guaranteed value. It is 
supplied under pressure, and was released 
into the test chamber when needed. No 
purification of either gas was attempted, 
for it was believed that results obtained 
with gas of commercial purity would be 
more significant from an engineering 
point of view than results obtained with 
chemically pure gases. In the present in- 
vestigation no irregularities or incon- 
sistencies of data could be traced to the 
presence of impurities in the gases sup- 
plied. 

The apparatus used is described and pic- 
tured in a previous publication.2 The 
methods of measurement and technique 
employed in the study of Freon were the 
same as in the previous work with air, ex- 
cept as the use of mixed gases required 
special methods. 


In order to obtain mixtures of gases of 
known composition for test purposes, it 
was necessary to evactiate the test cham- 
ber before admitting the gas or gases in 
which the test was to be performed. Pres- 
sure within the chamber was reduced by 
means of a vacuum pump to a value esti- 
mated at one millimeter of mercury before 
admitting nitrogen or Freon. By this 
means practically all of the residual gases 
were removed. This was particularly 
necessary for the purpose of removing all 
traces of Freon gas before testing in an 
atmosphere supposed to contain no Freon. 
The presence of an extremely small 
amount of Freon in nitrogen or air was 
found to be important in determining di- 
electric strength, sometimes increasing the 
sparking voltage by fifty per cent or more, 


over 1,000 miles for each trolley-pole de- 
wirement. 

This is equivalent to saying the trolley 
coach can run at least five days without 
a dewirement, a performance that is a 
measure of the reliability of modern 
trolley-coach overhead. 
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although the amount of Freon could 
hardly have been more than a fraction of a 
per cent. The sparking voltage in such 
cases was highly erratic and undependable. 
Similar results were obtained when a trace 
of carbon tetrachloride was present in the 
test chamber. 

After a series of tests with Freon, it was 
found best for the test chamber to be 
evacuated and left for several hours or 
days. Nitrogen was then admitted to-the 
chamber, and it was again evacuated. 
This process removed all indication of the 
presence of Freon in subsequent tests. 
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Figure 1. Comparison of sparking voltages in 
air and nitrogen 


Spherical electrodes 

Length of spark gap: 0.050 inch 
© Experimental points in air 

@ Experimental points in nitrogen 


In order to obtain satisfactory mixing 
of gases when Freon and nitrogen were 
used together, it was found necessary to 
stir the gases with an electric fan placed 
within the test chamber. Natural mixing 
by diffusion did not take place in the 
course of several hours. When the fan was 
not used, the heavier Freon went to the 
bottom of the test chamber and remained 
partially unmixed with the nitrogen. Re- 
sults without use of the fan were incon- 
sistent and meaningless. Less than five 
minutes of operation of the fan was ade- 
quate to give thorough mixture of the 
gases, and results obtained with its use 
were consistent and could be repeated 
from day to day. 

For test of sparking between spherical 
electrodes in gas mixtures containing 
Freon, aluminum electrodes were used in 
most cases. Aluminum was used because 
of its greater resistance to corrosive action 
under such circumstances. Brass was less 
resistant than aluminum, and steel was 
less resistant than brass. It is presum- 
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ably not Freon itself that is harmful to the 
metal electrodes, for it is reported—in 
publications relating to its chemical prop- 
erties—to be noncorrosive, and it is used 
satisfactorily for refrigeration. Electric 
discharge in Freon, however, is reported to 
produce chlorine and other corrosive prod- 
ucts of decomposition. It is apparent 
from the present investigation that the 
products of electrical discharge in Freon 
are distinctly corrosive. Moreover, prod- 
ucts of electric discharge in a mixture of 
Freon and air are very considerably more 
corrosive than those that result from 
Freon alone or in mixtures of Freon and 
nitrogen. Corrosion of electrodes in mix- 
tures of Freon and nitrogen was about as 
severe as in pure Freon, and very much 
less than in mixtures of Freon and air. 
Sparking in nitrogen was remarkably 
free from corrosion of any kind, and hun- 
dreds of sparks would barely tarnish the 
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Figure 2. Sparking voltages in Freon 


Spherical electrodes 
Gauge pressure in pounds per square inch 
as noted on curves 


polished surface of either brass or alu- 
minum spheres. Pointed brass electrodes 
lost none of their original sharpness after 
forty or fifty sparks in nitrogen, whereas 
they were noticeably rounded and meas- 
urably shortened in length by similar 
sparking in either air or Freon. 


Results in Nitrogen 


In general, sparking voltages between 
spheres in nitrogen are the same as be- 
tween spheres in air. This conclusion was 
checked carefully with an 0.050-inch gap 
at pressures from 1 to 21 atmospheres; 
sparking voltages in nitrogen could not be 
distinguished from those in air (see Figure 
1). 

A careful study of sparking between 
spheres at various spacings and pressures 
had been made in air,? and because of the 
similarity of results this was not repeated 
in nitrogen, 
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Despite the general agreement observed 
between sparking between spheres in air 
and in nitrogen, there were certain differ- 
ences in detail. It has been mentioned!” 
that in air there was a tendency for the 
sparking voltage to rise slightly as a num- 
ber of measurements were made in rapid 
succession. No such result was noticed 
in nitrogen. It has also been mentioned 
that a spark would usually result in air 
if voltage was held for a period of several 
minutes at a value as much as five to 
seven per cent below the usual sparking 
value. This effect did not appear in 
nitrogen. The sparking values given in 
this report for nitrogen are average values. 
Most of the individual sparking values for 
pure nitrogen lie within one per cent of 
the average value, the most extreme varia- 
tions being about five per cent. 

It should be emphasized that a slight 
trace of Freon in the nitrogen would cause 
very erratic results, but that clean nitro- 
gen was quite consistent. 


Results in Freon 


Sparking in Freon was investigated at 
pressures of from one atmosphere to about 
six atmospheres, with gaps varying from 
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Figure 3. Sparking voltages in Freon 


Spherical electrodes 

Points are experimental; line is computed 
from V=183PS+4.0 kilovolts 

P, absolute pressure in atmospheres 

S, spark-gap length in inches 


10 mils to 250 mils (0.010 to 0.250 inch) 
between both brass and aluminum spheres. 
Sparking between points was also studied 
(see following). The highest pressure pos- 
sible at room temperature was about six 


atmospheres, at which pressure the gas is | 


in equilibrium with liquid Freon. (The 
vapor pressure of Freon at 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit is 84.82 pounds per square inch 
absolute, 70.12 pounds per square ‘inch 
gauge®). 

Freon was found to have a sparking 
voltage between spheres that was, for all 
pressures investigated, between 2 and 21/» 
times as great as the sparking voltage in 
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nitrogen or air at the same spacing and 
pressure (see Figure 2). 

The nature of the spark in Freon was 
not noticeably different from the sparks 
observed in air and nitrogen, except in 
color. Sparks in Freon are intensely blue, 
in nitrogen they are purple, and in air 
white or slightly yellow. The intensity of 
sparks in the different gases, however, 
appears to be much the same when due 
allowance is made for the amount of cur- 
rent flowing. 

Values of sparking voltage obtained in 
Freon were fairly consistent, although a 
variation of two or three per cent from 
the average value was not uncommon. 
Variations of as much as ten per cent were 
occasionally encountered, usually below 
the average sparking voltage rather than 
above. No “‘trends’’ of voltage values, as 
found in air,? were discovered in Freon, 
and there were no sparks at voltages radi- 
cally different from the average value. 

In general, sparking voltage between 
spheres in Freon was found to be propor- 
tional to the length of gap, and propor- 
tional to the pressure of the Freon gas. 
To be more precise, the voltage-spacing 
and voltage-pressure relations were found 
to be linear, but not exactly proportional, 
taking the same form as Paschen’s law for 
sparking in air. 

The breakdown voltage of Freon as de- 
termined in the present investigation can 
be expressed by the formula 


V=183PS+4.0 


where V is sparking voltage in kilovolts, 
P is pressure in atmospheres, and S is 
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Figure 4. Sparking voltages in mixtures of 
Freon and nitrogen 


Spherical electrodes 
Length of spark gap: 0.050 inch 
Per cent of Freon by volume as noted on curves 
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spacing ininches. It will be seen that this 
equation gives voltage values for sparking 
in Freon between 2.4 and 2.5 times the 
values given by Paschen’s law for air.? 

The preceding formula appears to be 
reasonably accurate over the range of 
conditions of test. The values of sparking 
voltage obtained by experiment, each an 
average of five to ten individual voltage 
readings, are all within ten per cent of the 
value given by the formula. The experi- 
mental range of pressure was from one to 
five atmospheres, and the range of spark 
length was from 10 to 350 mils, giving a 
range of the product PS from 0.05 to 0.35 
(atmosphere-inch). This is shown in 
Figure 3. This formula was derived from 
the authors’ results alone. However, it 
was found to give good agreement with 
the sparking voltages measured between 
flat electrodes in Freon by Trump, Saf- 
ford, and Cloud (see Figures 3 and 4 of 
reference 9), for pressures up to about four 
atmospheres (60 pounds per square inch 
absolute). As the vapor-pressure of Freon 
is approached (six atmospheres at room 
temperature) the experimental sparking 
voltages are lower than would be expected 
from the formula. Agreement with the 
work of Trump, Safford, and Cloud ap- 
pears to extend the range of applicability 
of the formula to direct voltage as well as 
alternating, to gap lengths as great as 0.7- 
inch, and to values of the product PS as 
great as 2.0 (atmosphere-inches). 


Results in Freon-Nitrogen Mixtures 


The electric strength of mixtures of 
Freon and nitrogen gas was measured 
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Figure 5. Sparking voltages in a mixture of 
50 per cent Freon and 50 per cent nitrogen 


Spherical electrodes 
Pressure seven atmospheres (90 pounds per 
square inch gauge) 
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under a variety of conditions to determine 
the effect of 


(a) Dilution of Freon by nitrogen. 
(6) Change of pressure. 
(c) Change of spark-gap length. 


Results, which will be discussed below, 
were intermediate between those obtained 
in pure Freon and those obtained in pure 
nitrogen. This was the outcome that 
was to be anticipated. One very interest- 
ing relation, however, was discovered. It 
was found that a very small amount of 
Freon in nitrogen has a disproportionately 
large effect in raising the electric strength; 
this is discussed below. 

Considerable difficulty was at first ex- 
perienced in work with mixed gases, and 
results could not be repeated from time to 
time until an electric fan was used to in- 
sure thorough mixing of the gases within 
the test chamber. When the fan was used, 
however, the difficulty was entirely over- 
come, and sparking voltages were there- 
after obtained with about the same degree 
of consistency as in pure Freon: that is, 
individual readings of sparking voltage 
commonly varied two or three per cent 
above and below the average for a given 
condition, while a variation of as much as 
ten per cent was very unusual. 

Mixtures of Freon and nitrogen that 
were given most attention contained 67 
per cent Freon, 50 per cent Freon, 33 per 
cent Freon, 25 per cent Freon, and 5 per 
cent Freon by volume. Most of the work 
was done with a spark-gap length of 50 
mils (see Figure 4). To give assurance 
that the normal relation between the 
sparking voltage and gap length exists in 
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Figure 6. Sparking voltages in mixtures of 
Freon and nitrogen 


Spherical electrodes 

Length of spark gap: 0.050 inch 

Pressure in atmospheres as noted on curves 
Points are experimental; lines are computed 


from V=(88P5+1.9)(1+1.08F) kv 
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mixed gases, the gap length was varied 
from 10 to 75 mils in a mixture of 50 per 
cent Freon and 50 per cent nitrogen with 
the results shown in Figure 5. As with 
pure gases, the voltage-distance relation is 
linear, and experimental data for this mix- 
ture of 50 per cent Freon and 50 per cent 
nitrogen can be represented by the for- 
mula 


V = 182PS+-2.5 kv 


(All experimental points lie within 10 per 
cent of this expression.) 

This suggests the possibility of finding a 
simple equation to represent data for all 
Freon-nitrogen mixtures at all pressures 
and spacings. Tor this purpose the data 
of Figures 4 and 5 were replotted as 
Kigure 6. In this form it is evident that 
the relation between the amount of Freon 
present and the sparking voltage is linear 
when the concentration of Freon is 
greater than five per cent. When the con- 
centration of Freon is less than five per 
cent a small amount of Freon produces a 
disproportionately large increase in the 
sparking voltage, as shown in detail in 
Figure 6 at a pressure of three atmos- 
The linear relation shown in 
Figure 6 leads to the following equation 
for sparking voltage in Freon-nitrogen 
mixtures in which the amount of Freon is 
greater than five per cent: 


pheres, 


V = (882. S' 1.9) (1+ 1.087) 


where V is kilovolts, P is pressure in 
atmospheres, S is spacing in inches, and F 
is the fraction of Freon by volume, in the 
gas, (lor pure Freon / = 1,0; for half 
Freon, half nitrogen 0,5; note that 
for pure nitrogen it is mot correct to let 
Fe ( as the formula does not apply for 
less than five per cent Freon.) 

‘This equation is proposed with several 
reservations, As noted, it does not apply 
for very low concentrations of Freon, 
Another limitation is that the formula be- 
comes inaccurate at high pressure, The 
agreement with experimental data is good 
for pressures up to five atmospheres, At 
pressures of seven atmospheres aud more, 
the experimental sparking voltage is uni- 
formly less than that predicted by the 
formula, ‘There are two obvious explana- 
tions: 


1, It is at about this same pressure that 
variation from a straight-line relationship 
becomes evident in pure air or nitrogen, 

2, ‘The discrepancies become more marked 
as the partial pressure of Mreon in the gas 
under test approaches the vapor pressure 
of Mreon, 


A condition of saturation is approached 
when both pressure and concentration of 
Ireon are high, corresponding to the upper 
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/ 
right-hand corner of the chart. As the 
vapor pressure is approached the inter- 
molecular forces become great and the 
Freon no longer approximates a perfect 
gas. 

Finally, the formula given for mixtures 
of Freon and nitrogen is based on a limited 
amount of data. Since there are three in- 
dependent variables in the equation, it 
would be an extremely lengthy procedure 
to determine the voltage for all possible 
combinations. The data at hand were ob- 
tained by recording slightly over a thou- 
sand individual sparking voltages, how- 
ever, and appear adequate to give strong 
support to the above formula for pressures 
greater than one atmosphere, for spacings 
from a few mils to a few hundred mils, and 
for all concentrations of Freon greater 
than five per cent. 

Some work was done with mixtures of 
air and Freon, but was discontinued when 
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Sparking voltages in nitrogen, 


Freon, and air 


Figure 7. 


Pointed electrodes 
Gas tested, and spark-gap length in inches, 
as noted on curves 


it was found that the products of electrical 
discharge were highly corrosive and 
tended to damage the apparatus. In par- 
ticular, the spheres used as electrodes were 
tarnished after as few as three or four 
sparks and rapidly became coated with a 
grayish deposit. ‘This corrosion, however, 
had very little effect on the electrical 
strength of the gap between the spheres. 
Indications are that the electric strength 
of air-Freon mixtures is similar to that of 
nitrogen-Freon mixtures, 


Results With Pointed Electrodes 


A short investigation was carried out to 
determine some of the salient characteris- 
tics of sparking in air, nitrogen, and Freon, 
between electrodes with sharp points, 

Sparking in air between points was dis- 
cussed at some length in a previous paper,! 
and present measurements agree, where 
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comparable, with the results which were 
then obtained. Experimental procedure 
is difficult because the nature of the re- 
sults depends to a large extent on the de- 
gree of sharpness of the points, particu- 
larly for short gaps. In general, however, 
as pressure is raised, the sparking voltage 
reaches a maximum; this maximum oc- 
curs at 8 to 12 atmospheres pressure. 
When pressure is further increased, the 
sparking voltage becomes less—sometimes 
very slightly less, sometimes by as much 
as 50 per cent. The large decline of volt- 
age with increasing pressure is obtained 
with very sharp points, while with blunt 
points the dip becomes less marked, and 
there may be no dip whatever if the points 
are either quite blunt or quite close to- 
gether. The action is apparently depend- 
ent on whether or not corona precedes 
sparking; observation of corona has been 
made possible by the windows installed in 
the present test chamber. 

Sparking in nitrogen between points 
was investigated for three lengths of gap. 
It was found that the sparking voltage in 
nitrogen is considerably lower than that 
in air for the lengths of gap studied. 
Curves of sparking voltage as a function of 
pressure are shown in Figure 7. No direct 
comparison with the strength of air is 
possible because of the different shape of 
the curves, but it is seen from the figure 
that a 0.3-inch gap in air will withstand 
about as much voltage as a 0.5-inch gap 
in nitrogen. There is a decided difference 
in the shape of the curves; the curve for 
the 0.3-inch gap in nitrogen is practically 
flat for pressures above ten atmospheres, 
while the corresponding curve for air has 
a hump in the neighborhood of ten atmos- 
pheres pressure. When the gap is in- 
creased to 0.5 inches the curve for nitro- 
gen is also humped, although to a lesser 
extent. Very short gaps (0.1-inch or less) 
fail to show any hump in either air or 
nitrogen, at least for points of ordinary 
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sharpness. It may be mentioned that the 


sharpness of the points used was such that 
they would readily scratch the fingernail, 
and this sharpness was retained during 
sparking in nitrogen but sparking in com- 
pressed air tended to burn and blunt the 
points, 


It is probable that difference between 
sparking between points in nitrogen and 
in air results from the high electron af- 
finity of oxygen. Oxygen will allow the 
attachment of electrons to form negative 
ions; nitrogen will not.6 This will greatly 
affect the mobility of space charge in the 
gas, and since sparking voltage between 
points is largely influenced by space 
charge, it is natural that nitrogen and air 
behave differently between points al- 
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though they behave alike between spheres, 

The voltage required to spark between 
points in Freon is considerably higher than 
for equal distances in air. Curves for 
sparking in Freon are shown in Figure 7. 
Again a general comparison is practically 
impossible, but certain particular values 
may be compared in air and Freon. 

The voltage required to spark 0.1 inch 
between points in Freon is for all pressures 
(from normal atmospheric pressure to the 
vapor pressure of Freon) greater than the 
voltage required to spark 0.3 inch in air 
or 0.5 inch in nitrogen. Over most of the 
pressure range the voltage required for the 
shorter gap in Freon is very considerably 
greater than for the longer gaps in air and 
nitrogen. It was found that a gap of 0.2 
inch in Freon will support voltage com- 
parable to published values for a gap of 30 
to 50 millimeters (1.2 to 2.0 inches) in 
nitrogen.” 

Since this paper was submitted, G. C. 
Nonken has published!° sparking voltages 
for longer gaps in Freon. His curves for 
sparking between points (square rods) 
show the typical hump. A hump is just 
beginning to appear in the curve of Figure 7 
of this paper at the highest pressure ob- 
tainable in pure Freon, and with longer 
gaps it appears at lower pressure. At gap 
lengths of six and eight centimeters this 
maximum sparking voltage is at almost 
atmospheric pressure, and voltage de- 
clines as pressure is raised. 

At atmospheric pressure comparison 
may be made between results obtained in 
Freon and the AIEE standard needle-gap 
sparking voltages for air, as shown in 
Table I. 


Table | 


Length of Spark (Inches) 


In Freon 

Voltage In Air (Experi- 

Ky Crest (AIEE Standard) mental) 
EU Areesieseraierstas¢stcere te at Vikinc derionos 0.10 
Aen etary sets sh csat's, ¢ OS Zi tree teretets sis 0.20 


It will be seen that in general the in- 
crease of electric strength gained by the 
use of Freon is greater with pointed elec- 
trodes than with flat or spherical elec- 
trodes. The apparent reason is that with 
pointed electrodes, sparking is preceded 
by corona discharge, while there is no 
corona between spheres. The conclusion 
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is that formation of corona is greatly im- 
peded by Freon gas. 


One of the more important and useful 
aspects of the behavior of Freon is the 
following. The maximum sparking volt- 
age between points in Freon is greater 
than the sparking voltage of the same 
point-gap in air or nitrogen at any prac- 
tical pressure of air or nitrogen. With a 
gap of 0.1 inch, for example, between 
points, Freon will withstand about 40 kilo- 
volts at 50 to 60 pounds gauge pressure. 
According to data given by H. J. Ryan* a 
gap of the same length in air will not sup- 
port more than 35 kilovolts even though 
the pressure is raised to 1,500 pounds. 
With longer gaps the advantage of Freon 
appears to be even greater. 

This advantage is peculiar to pointed 
electrodes. In nitrogen or air the spark- 
ing voltage between points reaches a maxi- 
mum at a pressure of a few atmospheres 
and thereafter decreases with increasing 
pressure, or at the most, rises very gradu- 
ally. When the gap in which sparking 
occurs is between smooth surfaces—be- 
tween spherical electrodes, for example— 
the maximum strength of Freon may be 
equaled and exceeded in either air or nitro- 
gen by sufficiently increasing the pressure 
but this is not possible if the spark occurs 
between points. 


These facts appear to make Freon po- 


‘tentially more useful to prevent electric 


discharge from points or projections than 
to prevent sparking or breakdown in a sub- 
stantially uniform electric field. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that 
corona or other electric discharge must not 
ordinarily be allowed to take place in 
Freon, because the decomposition prod- 
ucts are corrosive and somewhat poison- 
ous. 


Conclusions 


tween) smooth electrodes is almost exactly 


L. The electric strength of nitrogen be- 
equal o that of air. 


2. Sparking voltage between sharp points 
is higher in air than in nitrogen. See 
Figure 7. 


3. ‘Freon gas (dichlorodifluoromethane) be- 
tween smooth electrodes will withstand 
about two and a half times as much voltage 
as air or nitrogen at the same pressure, but 
it cannot be used at pressures above about 
70 pounds per square inch, gauge, as that is 
its approximate vapor pressure at ordinary 
temperatures. See Figures 2 and 3. 
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4. Mixtures of Freon and nitrogen are 
intermediate in characteristics between the 
two gases used alone. See Figures 4 to 6. 
The most interesting characteristic of mix- 
tures is the large increase in electric strength 
produced by a very small amount of Freon 
in nitrogen. See Figure 6. 


5. Freon gas’ between pointed electrodes 
increases the strength of the gap very 
greatly, the sparking voltage being found in 
some cases to be of the order of magnitude 
of four times that in nitrogen. The maxi- 
mum sparking voltage in Freon is greater 
than the greatest sparking voltage that can 
be attained in air or nitrogen at any prac- 
ticable pressure. 


6. The greatest advantage in the utiliza- 
tion of Freon between smooth surfaces is 
where the pressure of gas that may be used 
is limited by mechanical considerations. 
For most purposes, nitrogen at 300 pounds 
per square inch pressure is superior to 
Freon, for it has as great an electric strength, 
is more consistent in behavior, and does not 
become corrosive in the presence of electric 
discharge. But if the gas pressure is 
limited by mechanical design to 150 pounds 
per square inch, or less, the possible use of 
Freon should be carefully considered. 


7. The possibility of adding a small per- 
centage of Freon to nitrogen, and thereby 
increasing its electric strength by 15 to 25 
per cent appears to be a practical considera- 
tion. 
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Lightning Investigation on Wallenpau- 
pack—Siegfried 220-Kv Line of 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Company 


EDGAR BELL 


= NONMEMBER AIEE 


HE Wallenpaupack-Siegfried line, 

the pioneer 220-kyv circuit in the 
eastern United States, was completed in 
1926.) Little information on lightning, 
and most of it incorrect, existed at the 
time, and the design chosen proved in- 
adequate to cope with the severe light- 
ning conditions encountered, Partly be- 
cause of this fact an investigation was 
started that year by the General Electric 
Company, the Electric Bond and Share 
Company, and the Pennsylvania Power 
and Light Company, to learn the facts 
about natural lightning and means for 
protection against its disastrous effects. 
This investigation has been continued for 
15 consecutive years.?~® 

During 1926 the prevailing theory of 
lightning involved a bound charge on the 
earth due to cloud field, the sudden re- 
lease of this charge, and generation of 
steep wave-front and high-voltage surges.*® 
Because of this general conception over- 
head ground wires were not considered 
worth their cost, and tower-footing 
grounding was seldom talked of. The 
only investigational work up to this time 
had been carried out in laboratories, and 
was based on conjectured’ lightning 
strokes. Knowledge of the characteristics 
of natural lightning was very meager. 
By 1930, the direct stroke theory!!! was 
pretty well proved, and data on the re- 
markable effectiveness of overhead ground 
wires and buried tower footing grounding 
cables were being accumulated. 

The lightning investigation which was 
in very large part conducted on the 
Wallenpaupack-Siegfried line had several 
closely interrelated aspects, namely: 

1, Increasing insulation strength of line 


insulators and terminal equipment against 
flashover, 

2. Spillway gap performance at terminals 
of line, 


Paper 42-74, recommended by the AIEE committee 
on power transmission and distribution for presen- 
tation at the AIRE winter convention, New York, 
N, Y., January 26-30, 1942, Manuscript sub- 
mitted November 10, 1941; made available for 
printing December 19, 1941, 
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and I, W, Packrr is transmission engineer, both 
of the engineering department of Pennsylvania 
Power and Light Company, Allentown, Pa. 
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3. Dynamic current measurements at times 
of faults and estimation of fault locations. 


4. Addition of means for shielding against 
lightning. 


5. Lightning-arrester operation and per- 
formance. 


6. Lowering structure-footing resistance by 
adding buried metallic cable. 


7. Collection of detailed operating records 
relating to time of occurrence of flashovers 
and tripouts and to line construction in use. 


8. (a) Field measurements at many loca- 
tions along the line of magnitude, polarity, 
and wave front of surge voltages appearing 
on line conductors. 


(6) Locations of structures hit by lightning 
and polarity of stroke current. 

(c) Magnitudes and polarity of lightning 
currents in overhead ground wires, lightning 
rods, tower-structure members, and buried 
grounding cables. 


(d) Instantaneous and integrated measure- 
ments of atmospheric voltage gradients and 
field strength, and induced voltages on aerial 
conductors. 


9. Field measurements of lightning voltage 
and current wave shapes at attended labora- 
tories located along the line, and which were 
equipped with cathode-ray oscillographs and 
surge-voltage recorders or rotating prism 
cameras. 


Table |. 


Table I lists the principal measuring 
devices used. Since data obtained from 
these various sources usually have been 
from 5 to 15 years duration, and since 
additions and improvements to the line 
have been made in steps, and since careful 
analysis and detailed reporting of data 
have been made, a wealth of unique infor - 
mation exists, reliable in general to within 
15 per cent. 

The principal measuring devices used 
in large quantities in the field included: 


1. The surge voltage recorder,!”'!8 a clock- 
driven Lichtenberg figure camera used in 
conjunction with insulator string voltage 
dividers to indicate polarity, magnitude, and 
wave characteristics of lightning voltages 
on line conductors, and voltage-measuring 
antennas. 


2. A simpler instrument without clock 
called a lightning-stroke recorder! was later 
used in large numbers to indicate surge 
polarity and location of strokes to structures, 


3. A superior device using small magnetiz- 
able links called a surge crest ammeter!’ 
has given a wealth of information on light- 
ning current magnitudes and _ polarity. 
Thousands of magnetic links have been em- 
ployed on overhead ground wires, lightning 
rods, structure members, buried grounding 
cables, and lightning-arrester leads. 


4. Other devices, such as the lightning 
severity meter and field intensity recorder. 
In addition, field laboratories’ !”!8 have 
been operated adjacent to the line during 
1928 and 1929 near Wallenpaupack, during 
1930 42 miles south of Wallenpaupack, 
and during 1939, 1940, and 1941, 12 miles 
south of Wallenpaupack on High Knob 
Mountain. 


Table II lists magnitudes or range in 
value of various quantities measured on 
this line. 


Principal Measuring or Counting Devices Used on or Adjacent to Wallenpaupack— 


Siegfried Line 


Max. No, Used 
in Any One 
Name Purpose and Brief Description Year 
Lichtenberg figure camera with clock-driven film. 
Surge-voltage recorder.......... For measuring polarity and magnitude of surge volt- cart ate 42 
ages on line conductors and elevated antennas 
Cathode-ray oscillograph....... { Electron beam in vacuum chamber recording ira pie Os 2 
voltage graph on photographic film 
Lightning-stroke recorder: +0...) { Small and inexpensive surge-voltage recorder Eat) ine 378 
stationary film 
Field-intensity meter and Light-beam recording on moving film, for recording 3 
rate of change of acta eet } atmospheric electric-field intensity, or rate of oye ately 
meter change of field 1 
Modified Kodak recording on photographic film an in- 
tegrated measure of light from neon lamp energized | 
Lightning-severity meter....... from antenna and recording atmospheric voltage. >..... 9 
Not all used adjacent to Wallenpaupack-Siegfried 
Line 
Semaphore device with frangible link exploded by 
Surge indicator (flashover \ Pa AL voltage drop across tower bridge, such as oc- 1,062 
indicator) casioned by insulator flashover. Exposed target ( °° "°~” Py 
easily visible to patrolman on ground 
Small laminated alloy steel cartridge held by wooden, 
Surge-crest ammeter........... bracket in magnetic field surrounding conductor aia { 1,000 
carrying lightning-surge current Approx: 
Graphic ammeter high- 
speed (Hall) eae ponies hae recording dynamic current or voltage at ra 29 
magnetic - oscillograph terminals at times of line faults oo j=  $=‘(Jj°°"** 
element 
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The success of this investigation has 
been due to the careful correlation be- 
tween records of operating experience and 
the research measurements. One essen- 
tial part of this investigation has been 
detailed information on insulator flash- 
overs. During the fall of 1927 it became 
apparent that flashed insulators were not 
being properly recognized and reported, 
and so during 1928, 1929, and part of 
1930 tower climbing patrols were made 
after every storm at every tower. In 
1930 the surge indicator*!4 had been 
invented. This was a device showing a 
large target to indicate insulator assem- 
blies which had been subjected to high 
voltages. The surge indicator permitted 


Table Il. Maximum Magnitude or Range in 

Value of Lightning-Research Measurements 

Obtained on or Adjacent to Wallenpaupack— 
Siegfried Line 


Potentials due to lightning 
Steel tower lines, 
eonductors 
ROPETOUNC. © visto cin ost oe 3,000 kv 
Across 40 to 50 feet 
of vertical length 


MAERUONV EL ont shatelessiins eos 50 kv approx. 
Across 5 feet of 
earth near tower 
RTECS) sictc sic sie aie u.e Greater than 50 kv 
Potentials 


due va Mare X normal crest line 


switching to neutral voltage 
Attenuation of volt- 
MROIBULEOS 25 ai iete ec cee Proportional to e? 
- 2,000-kv surge.......... to 1/2 value in 3.1 miles 
1,000-kv surge.......... to 1/2 value in 6.2 miles 
500-kv surge.......... to 1/2 value in 12.5 miles 


Traveling waves due to lightning 
At end of line 


Mimejof crest......... l to 80 microseconds 
Time to !/2 value 
(SEGUE At teeiain cane 4 to 160 microseconds 
At middle of line , 
Time to crest.........0.1 to 15 microseconds 
Time to !/2 value 
(Soh ES Sees OO eH OCLe 0.3 to 50 microseconds 
Direct lightning stroke : 0.8% 4 
to line ++ 44=300e i=amperes 
= microseconds 
(Calculated from 
voltage _ oscillo- 
gram) 


l microsecond ...... Rate of»rise, 600 am- 
peres per microsecond 


1 Current 16,000 amperes 


Current, 700 amperes 


5 microseconds...... Rate of rise, 13,000 am- 
peres per microsecond 
8 microseconds...... { Current 200,000 am- 


peres 


Atmospheric potential gradient 
Near earth at time Positive 180kv permeter 
of lightning? "' | Negative 270 kv per 
strokes meter 
Current due to lightning stroke 
(By surge-crest ammeter measurements) 


In tower = ae _, § Up to 140,000 amperes 


ture* (approx.) ised 
Probable ao _, J Up to 218,000 amperes 

current ** (approx.) 
Polarity negative 

(neglecting 

trace records 

and very small 

IStOKES)|s.cahgereta pss ei 99 per cent 


*T wo other next highest records 102,000 and 108,800 
amperes, 


**Summation of 5 adjacent and associated records 
of 20,500, 57,700, 108,800, 14,800, and 16,500 am- 
peres. 
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overhead patrolling to be reduced to 
reasonable amounts and yet enabled prac- 
tically all of the flashed insulator assem- 
blies to be promptly found. 

Another equally essential result of the 
investigation has been the obtaining of 
complete information on individual line 
tripouts, including time, relay operation, 
fault location, estimates from magnetic or 
cathode-ray oscillographs, actual fault 
locations, insulators flashed, surge volt- 
ages measured, lightning-stroke-recorder 
records, surge-crest-ammeter measure- 
ments, structure-footing resistances, and 
so forth. 

The original 64.7-mile line without over- 
head ground wires operated very poorly 
for 11/2 seasons with 27 lightning trip- 
outs.'8 In addition lightning caused a 
Wallenpaupack transformer to fail within 
31/2 months, and a second transformer 
failed three weeks later. The line was 
then operated at 66 kv and all trans- 
formers at Wallenpaupack and Siegfried 
were rebuilt at the factory. All were 
found to be well along the road to failure, 
but since rebuilding and the installation 
of protective spillway gaps at their ter- 
minals, no more failures have occurred. 
During 1927, 24 line miles were equipped 
with conventional 184,000-circular-mil 
ACSR overhead ground wires spaced ten 
feet six inches above conductors at 
towers. Figures 1 and 2 show the gen- 
eral construction design. Lightning flash- 
overs still occurred on the ‘‘protected” 
section, and the 1928 record for the entire 
line was 15 lightning tripouts, at least 
one of which was on the overhead ground- 
wire section. By this time other inter- 
connected 220-kv lines, completely 
equipped with similar overhead ground 
wires were used, and during that year 
these circuits experienced 5 lightning 
tripouts. 


It was evident and has since been 
thoroughly proved that overhead ground 
wires are very desirable but are not neces- 
sarily fully effective. The next move was 
to lower the resistance of tower-footing 
grounding. As an experiment a 2.6-mile 
long continuous 2/0 copper cable, buried 
where possible, and connecting 14 towers 
over High Knob Mountain,*!8 was in- 
stalled early during 1929. This region 
had still experienced flashovers, and dur- 
ing subsequent years lightning strokes of 
large magnitude have been measured to 
steel structures and overhead ground 
wires, and the effects of lightning strokes 
have been observed to nearby poles and 
trees. No insulator flashovers have oc- 
curred since this pioneer installation of 
continuous counterpoise was made, and it 
has proved to be an excellent investment, 
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as well as serving as a model for other 
lines and other utilities. 

By 1930 the single season’s record was 
not accepted as proof that continuous 
counterpoise, averaging in length 1,040 
feet per tower, was necessary, and so each 
structure in 16.8 miles of line having over- 
head ground wires was equipped with 
four 50-foot-long cables (crowfeet). Dur- 
ing 1931 the remaining 4.6 miles of line 
having overhead ground wires 
similarly equipped. Results to date have 
been excellent but not perfect. During 
1936, 24 towers having the higher re- 
sistances had one cable per structure in- 
creased in length by 200 feet or to 400 
feet of cable per tower, but these in- 
stallations likewise have not had a perfect 
record of complete lightning protection. 
Figure 8 shows schematic plan views of 
tower-footing-grounding cable design. 

During 1930 again as an experiment a 
3.8-mile section of line was equipped with 
nonconventional elevated shielding 
wires, !*! insulated from the tower top 
and supported by 40-foot-long wood 
poles and four to six guy cables per struc- 
ture, which were bonded to the tower 
base by long crowfoot-type cables. These 
“diverting cables” have had a perfect rec- 
ord for lightning protection, but experi- 
enced one mechanical failure, due to 
imperfection in a cable socket. Figure 4 
shows the general design employed. 

During 1938 and 1939 the 36.9 miles of 
line still unequipped with overhead 
ground wires were provided with buried 
galvanized three-eighths-inch steel con- 
tinuous counterpoise cable, and the re- 
sulting low tower-footing resistances ap- 
parently avoided a few line flashovers. 
During 1940 and 1941 this section of line 
was also provided with two overhead 
ground wires of conventional configura- 
tion and elevation above line conductors. 


were 


OVERHEAD 
GROUND WIRES——~ 


CONTINUOUS 
COUNTERPOISE 


Figure 1. Configuration of conventional over- 

head ground wires and continuous counter- 

poise at standard suspension structures of 
Wallenpaupack-Siegfried line 
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Figures 2 and 5 show the design employed 
to support the overhead ground wires at 
standard suspension structures and at 
mast structures, respectively. Since the 
completion of the overhead ground wire 
no tripouts or flashovers have been ex- 
perienced on the entire Wallenpaupack- 
Siegfried line. Inasmuch as this line is 
now completely equipped with overhead 
ground wires, with 39.5 miles of con- 
tinuous counterpoise, and all structures 
in the remaining 25.2 miles having non- 
continuous grounding cables which have 
a record of avoiding all but three or pos- 
sibly five flashovers during 11 to 12 years, 
it is anticipated that the future lightning 
record of this line will be nearly ideal. 

Of the references cited number 18 
gives an excellent summary of the in- 
vestigation up to 1938, including history, 
construction, photographs, measure- 
ments, results, and conclusions, and the 
reader is urged to refer to it. 


Overhead Ground Wire and Buried 
Tower-Footing-Grounding Cable 
Construction 


In Table III are listed data on lengths 
of line equipped and construction details. 
Of particular interest is the fact that the 
1940-41 overhead ground wires were in- 
stalled at 40 per cent of the estimated 
cost of duplicating 1927 construction. 
This saving was the result of a combina- 
tion of circumstances. The selection of 
smaller and lighter conductor resulted in 
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Figure 2. Configuration of overhead ground wires installed during 
1927 at mast structures. These structures were rebuilt, strengthened, 


and lengthened 
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not only a saving in the cost of conductor 
material, but sufficient reduction in 
transverse loading on the suspension 
towers so as not to require any strength- 
ening in order to maintain the desired 
factor of safety. The conductor selected 
was also of sufficient mechanical strength 
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Figure 3. Plan of various tower-footing- 

grounding cable designs used on Wallen- 

paupack-Siegfried line. For diverting cables 
see Figure 4 


Figure 4. Configuration of 1930 lightning- 

stroke diverting cables, employing two wood 

poles to support and insulate the overhead 
ground wires from the structure 
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to maintain proper sag and clearance 
characteristics with a normal tension of 
16 per cent of the ultimate which was felt 
to be well within the limits necessary to 
prevent any damage from  high-fre- 
quency vibration. 

The mast type of structure used at 
angle locations as well as on very long 
spans necessitated a special design of 
additional structure due to the fact that 
operating conditions made it imperative 
that the line be restored to service every 
evening. The existing mast structures 
supporting the conductors could not be 
dismantled, lengthened, and rebuilt as 
was done during 1927. The design 
finally selected called for a pair of guyed 
steel masts, installed entirely independent 
of the existing triple mast structure, and 
supporting the overhead ground wires in 
their proper positions by means of a bridle 
arrangement. These 11 pairs of new steel 
masts were installed at approximately 40 
per cent of the 1927 cost of dismantling 
and reconstructing existing mast struc- 
tures. The bridle arrangement also pro- 
vided excellent shielding over all the dead- 
end insulator assemblies at these points. 

For counterpoise the use of galvanized 
steel has the advantage of reducing ma- 
terial costs over copper or other accept- 
able material, minimizing danger of 
theft (which generally exists where copper 
or copper-coated steel conductor is used), 
and providing grounding facilities at least 
very nearly as good as and possibly better 
than with smaller-size conductor ma- 
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Figure 5. Configuration of overhead ground wires installed during 
1940 and 1941 at mast structures. 


were not altered. The additional masts and guys are entirely inde- 


The original structures and guys 


pendent and self-supporting structures 
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terial. It is believed that this steel cable 
will function adequately for many years. 


Tripouts of Wallenpaupack-— 
Siegfried Line 


During 1932, 47.1 additional circuit 
miles were added to the original 64.7 
miles. The new circuit extended from 
Bushkill (roughly midway between Wal- 
lenpaupack and Siegfried) to Roseland, 
N. J. During 10 years, 9 tripouts oc- 
curred on the new circuit, and during 
16 years, 295 tripouts occurred on the 
original circuit. Of these latter, 8 oc- 
curred on overhead ground-wire sections 
as follows: 


1—Caused by sleet on line conductors 
(1983). 


1—Caused by diverting guy-cable failure 
(1938). 


38—Caused by direct lightning strokes before 
tower-footing grounding had been improved 
(1928, 1929, 1930). 


2—Caused by direct lightning strokes after 
tower-footing grounding had been improved 
(1930, 1932). 


1—Same as above, except that it also in- 
volved mechanical failure of an insulator 
assembly (1939). 


Of the remaining 287 faults, 20 were 
caused by incorrect relay operation, op- 
erating mistakes, foreign objects against 
line conductors, system instability, or 
other causes, and one involved mechani- 
cal failure of an insulator assembly caused 
by a direct lightning stroke. Most, if not 
all of the rest, totaling 256 tripouts were 
caused by direct lightning strokes to 
unprotected line conductors. No per- 
manent damage ever resulted except 
burns on insulators and occasionally 
shattered porcelain which was replaced 
later on a maintenance schedule. 

In 1928, 1930, and 1932, other 220-kv 
circuits, totalling 283.7 miles equipped 
with twin conventional ACSR overhead 
ground wires, were placed in 220-kv inter- 
connection service. On these, 98 trip- 
outs have occurred at a rate of 2.7 trip- 
outs per 100 circuit miles per year. The 
majority of these faults was caused by 
lightning. For the Wallenpaupack-Sieg- 
fried line where overhead ground wires 
were in use, 3 faults in 3 years were oc- 
casioned by lightning prior to installation 
of improved grounding and 3 faults in 11 
years were caused by lightning subse- 
quent to installation of crowfoot grounds. 
These figures reduce to 4.6 and 1.3 trip- 
outs per 100 circuit miles per year and 
substantiate the conclusion that the 
Wallenpaupack-Siegfried line is subject 
to lightning and that, although once very 
vulnerable, is now well shielded. 
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Performance of Buried Tower- 
Footing-Grounding Cable 


In reference 7, Tables II through V, and 
Figures 1 and 2, data are presented on 
lightning-current measurements in light- 
ning rods, overhead ground wires, tower- 
structure members, and buried cables. 
Measurements have not been made 
directly of current flowing through tower 
footings, but measurements of currents 
in structure members and buried ground- 
ing cables show: 


(a). Continuous counterpoise conducts up 
to 75 per cent and on the average 58 per 
cent of the total structure current; non- 
continuous crowfeet conduct 11 to 48 per 
cent of the total structure current depending 
upon their lengths, and combinations of four 
crowfeet per structure conduct 42 to 70 per 
cent of the total structure current. 


(b). The presence of continuous counter- 
poise causes 77 to 83 per cent of the total 
structure current to crowd to that side of 
the tower. Since the counterpoise con- 
ducts 58 per cent of this current, the footings 
must conduct the remainder or 19 to 25 
per cent as compared with 17 to 23 per cent 
for the other two footings. The presence 
of one 250-foot crowfoot and three 50-foot 
crowfeet causes 52 to 58 per cent of the total 
structure current to crowd to the tower 
corner having the long crowfoot and leaves 
14 to 16 per cent of the tower current in 
each of the other corners. Since the crow- 
feet conduct 70 per cent of total structure 
current, the remaining 30 per cent is distrib- 
uted among the four footings, and there 


seems to beno tendency for any one footing 
to conduct more current than any others. 


From these measurements it might be 
concluded that noncontinuous crowfoot 
cables are all that are required to pro- 
duce ideal grounding, and that they are 
superior to continuous counterpoise. A 
number of other factors should be men- 
tioned and may help explain why con- 
tinuous counterpoise so far has a perfect 
performance record, whereas noncon- 
tinuous crowfeet cables have not; why 
we feel that economically continuous 
counterpoise is best suited to our condi- 
tions; and why we prefer this method of 
grounding on our 220-kv and 66-kv lines. 


1. The 13-year record from High Knob is 
for continuous cable installed over a stony 
mountain where lightning has long been 
known to be prevalent. The cable is not 
buried at all locations. The inherent tower- 
footing resistances range from 50 to 148 
ohms. The three largest lightning-rod 
current measurements were 57,000, 62,000, 
and 65,000 amperes. For this 14-tower 
section during 1926 (with no overhead 
ground wire or counterpoise in use) at least 
6 insulator assemblies were flashed. During 
1927 and 1928, 23 more flashed insulator 
assemblies were found. Overhead ground 
wires were in use for about three-fourths of 
this time and at least two of the flashovers 
occurred during 1928, while overhead ground 
wires were in use, but prior to installation 
of counterpoise. For the seven-year period, 
1935 through 1941, at least 25 large light- 
ning strokes have been measured; 21 ex- 


Table Ill. Data on Overhead Ground Wires and Buried Tower-Footing-Grounding Cable 
Installations 
Overhead Ground Wires 
Weardnatallediyynmtania nanan tn on cia iinieia nists Oda nieieicla iss NO ie easgminaon tiga NOSSO Scar ccvsreta cites 1940-41 
Went males. niu eam srs ersten saielsiat eee leis s aiave wie « DAO ae pss heroes BiSoh cre coriete syenagi nate 36.9 
Conductor material 0G. te osisersiiue oe ve les aleafe ove ACSR.... AA COR Ty a cicyien Copperweld 
Conductor SiZe we risis cis. crue vic teres ewes oes ines cies 184,000 cir mil... .184,000 cir mil. ..7/16 inch special 
E.H.S. 7 strand 
Spacing, bet weem: cables cic. .ic5 sce gie isis e chasis os 22 feet-7 inches........ 38 feet........ 22 feet—7 inches 
Elevation above conductors at suspension 
EO WEEA ctetcrets eats eleva) ac trabaiass cloyans (etonmie|eravalanela isis © 10 feet-6 inches........ BO feet cawec avec 10 feet-6 inches 
Percentage suspension towers requiring 
StLEnPtOerin pn abetsmnrnic alec cds) ojated/e leveicyevelaie) bls)aie,0l0/sbe TOO aretrece hs cuaiviscetens GOK «dled eo ere oie 0 
Percentage mast towers requiring rebuilding......... DOO cerchenerce svi eluinte eeeeetenets tvattaleve evs esata 0 
No. suspension towers equipped..............00005 Ten ane aan,ci ISS Cerae mon ooue 160 
No. mast towers equipped......... ota Abo ORE Ae ean etl ae OLE artraaceerre 11 
Percentage of towers where Stockbridge 
dampers were applied to line conductors 
and overhead ground wires............00eeeeeeee LOO recto sid eer. Osnretaacatoe ney 0 
Tower-Footing-Grounding Cable 
Viens simgtalled scart. tars (obslsene yan acs fastest sayaier t,o) ctpaa ay stare G29 hates reed ett 1980-BLe ecient 1938-39 
Length in miles of line equipped................... DOr aor dictetas Sets s DONO yeee tec els aye cake 36.9 
Number of structures equipped...............0..6. WA Soe Puree Hetil Soe cokeelatosares tut ecters 171 
Conductorrateriall choise iniistieleke ciersieniae ale Coppericincn cern Gopper. amass see Galv. steel 
Cond uctomalzennurh mittee saree tiesto 2/0 Stranded...... 2/0 Stranded...... 3/3” Stranded 
Nomlenclattarerr cereal. tis siete cteteterel sisi je starsisren se taia ts Counterpoise........ Crowfeet........ Counterpoise 
Continuous 4 50*-foot- Continuous 
along one side cables per- along one side 
COnnguratiow sitet. firsieayh woreetekA ial lols wha oye a ve of line and pendicular to >:-<of line and 
bonded to 2 each other ( bonded to 2 
tower footings tower footings 


Wep thy Ducted ciate clea relearn eanela volaipieseishalere About 1 foot...... About 1 foot... oe 


EXPE WAGER YA edscie leis «rs wleieis a sie uetpin shaceceie 4s 


About 1 foot in 
areas, 
and 1!/2 to 2 feet 
elsewhere 


INIOWO te io araionar To 24 towers...... To 5 towers 


*At 18 structures equipped with 1930 diverting cables, crowfoot cables were much longer in order to 


connect with the guy-cable anchors. 


Two structures had 6 guys and 6 cables. 


**Extensions added to crowfeet consisted of 200 feet of cable added to one of the 4 existing cables. Ex- 
tensions added to counterpoise consisted of two 250-foot-long crowfeet per structure. 
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ceeded 20,000 amperes, 8 exceeded 40,000 
amperes, 2 exceeded 60,000 amperes, and 
the highest was 70,000 amperes. 


2. The record of noncontinuous crow- 
foot-type cable shows three flashovers 
during two years before cables were installed 
and five flashovers during the 10- to 11-year 
period since cables were installed. Three 
of these latter flashovers caused line trip- 
outs, but two apparently did not. In no 
case are lightning-current measurements 
available. In the last case (1939), an insu- 
lator-assembly failure also occurred at a 
tower having originally 114 ohms resistance. 
The failure was due to the spreading of a 
cracked insulator cap at the time of an un- 
usually severe lightning stroke, but it is not 
certain that this insulator failure and line 
tripout would have occurred, had the insu- 
lator cap been in perfect condition, and it 
may be that the long crowfoot cables would, 
otherwise, still have a perfect performance 
record. 


3. At the time the High Knob counter- 
poise and crowfoot cables were installed, 
2/0 copper conductor was used, and it was 
all installed by hand labor (pick and shovel). 
In recent years it has been felt that gal- 
vanized steel counterpoise is perfectly satis- 
factory, and the 1938-39 installation con- 
sists of 36.9 miles of three-eighths-inch 
Siemens Martin stranded guy wire. It 
was, in general, installed by means of a 
tractor and special ‘‘counterpoise plow,”’ 
which digs a trench 18 to 24 inches deep, 
lays the cable, and partly backfills the 
trench. The labor and material cost of 
installing galvanized steel radial crowfeet 
exceeds the labor and material cost of in- 
stalling such a counterpoise. 


4. Since the Pennsylvania Power and 
Light Company is not confronted with 
exceptionally dry and sandy soil conditions 
where deeply driven rods may be superior 
to buried cable, and since, except in very 
rare cases, no additional grounding is re- 
quired beyond that provided by a single 
continuous counterpoise, we feel that, for 
our conditions, such installations are both 
electrically and economically ideal. For 
towers having exceptionally high footing 
resistance, supplementary grounding can be 
added. This was done for five towers over 
a mountain where the underlying strata are 
of slate formation and where resistances 
were 200, 237, 319, 165, and 329 ohms. 


Another factor which may help explain 
the performance of continuous counter- 
poise is that current measurements are 
obtained at many towers, even seven or 
eight towers distant from the stroke, 
or 1'/2 miles away in both directions. 
These measurements show a definite 
division of current at each structure, with 
part of the incoming current diverted up 
the structure and the remainder flowing 
in the counterpoise toward the stroke. 
At the end of the span, the counterpoise 
current is increased by current picked 
up from the earth. This current increase 
is of the order of 10,000 amperes in the 
span nearest the stricken tower, and drops 
to 1,000 amperes three or four spans 
away. In a similar manner, the over- 
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head ground wire currents increase at 
each tower by the amount going up the 
structure, and thus serve to conduct cur- 
rents as high as 30,000 or more amperes 
in stricken overhead ground-wire spans, 
and currents on the order of 10,000 am- 
peres for strokes to structures. 

On the other hand, where crowfoot 
cables are used, measurable currents in 
crowfeet are usually limited to 3 or 4 
structures instead of 12 to 14 structures. 
Continuous counterpoise thus enables 
the lightning stroke to be fed by many 
multiple grounds (for example 10,000 
to 14,000 feet of buried cable and 50 or 
more tower footings) rather than by 
1,000 to 2,000 feet of cable and 12 to 16 
tower footings. Current measurements 
obtained since 1933 when plotted on 
charts similar to Figures 1 and 2 of refer- 
ence 7 are very striking. They confirm 
our belief that continuous counterpoise 
is a very effective device for conducting 
lightning currents and keeping tower- 
footing potentials low, and that con- 
tinuous counterpoise is adequate for our 
conditions. 


Summarized Results 


1. Lightning-surge voltages were early 
found to be caused by negative strokes in 
almost every case. Practically every posi- 
tive-voltage record was found to have 
occurred at time of insulator flashover at 
the tower and line conductor to which the 
surge-voltage recorder was connected. Such 
positive voltage records were caused by the 
recorder and earth being temporarily posi- 
tive with respect to the stricken line con- 
ductor. Many thousands of surge-crest- 
ammeter records have likewise rarely indi- 
cated positive lightning strokes and never 
any of large magnitude. 


2. Measurements of induced voltages, or 
usually failure to obtain measurements of 
induced voltages and absence of flashovers 
which were not clearly associated with direct 
lightning strokes, showed 12 to 15 years 
ago that induced lightning voltages are 
insufficient to cause trouble on lines insu- 
lated for 220-kv operation. 


3. Hundreds of measurements of voltage 
across 40 to 50 feet of structure steel seldom 
indicated voltages exceeding 40 ky, and 
practically never indicated voltages ex- 
ceeding 50 kv, and showed that most of the 
rise in tower potential at times of lightning 
strokes occurred in the earth surrounding 
the footings. ; 


4. Twenty-eight measurements of voltage 
in the earth around tower footings at times 
of lightning-current discharge indicated 
that 20 per cent of the potential drop from 
tower to true earth, exists within five feet 
of the footings. The voltage across five 
feet of earth exceeded 50 kv and 40 kv for 
seven and five cases, respectively. In 
eight other cases the discharge seemed to be 
of long continued duration rather than a 
rapid and violent impulse. 
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5. Well-defined lightning-current measure- 
ments show that strokes either contact 
structures directly or else one (but not both) 
of the overhead ground wires between 
structures. For unprotected sections of 
line, it was early found that the middle con- 
ductor rarely flashed over, but that the 
outer conductors (and particularly the con- 
ductor nearest to approaching storms) ex- 
perienced frequent flashovers. Further- 
more, nearly all flashovers were confined to 
one conductor with two flashed assemblies 
(one at each of two adjacent structures) 
being the usual condition. 


6. No flashovers are known to have oc- 
curred to overhead ground-wire structures 
of the Wallenpaupack-Siegfried line having 
meggered tower-footing resistances of less 
than 13 ohms. For towers of about 20 ohms 
resistance, strokes up to 50,000 amperes 
usually if not always are safely conducted, 
and strokes up to 100,000 amperes have been 
safely conducted occasionally. 


7. Increasing the number of insulator 
units on outside conductors from 14 to 16 
during 1929 and 1930 resulted in no dis- 
cernible improvement. After the two trans- 
former failures during 1926 and examination 
of the remaining transformers, all eight 
single-phase units were rebuilt, and _ spill- 
way protective gaps set at 421/, inches were 
installed on each phase conductor near their 
terminals. No transformer failures have 
since occurred, and periodic examination 
has disclosed no more lightning damage, but 
spillway gap flashovers were frequent at 
Wallenpaupack until 1934 when 220-ky 
lightning arresters were in successful opera- 
tion. Since then three spillway gap flash- 
overs have occurred, but none were on the 
two protected phases. Of 15 arrester cur- 
rent discharges measured, 6 exceeded 1,500 
amperes. 


8. During 1930 fault location was facili- 
tated by cathode-ray oscillograph measure- 
ments of the time between surge reflections 
from the faults and from line terminals. 
Since that time fault-location estimates have 
been made by relating dynamic-current 
measurements obtained at Wallenpaupack, 
Siegfried and Roseland substations. 


9. Many cathode-ray oscillograph time- 
voltage records were obtained during 1928, 
1929, and 1930 of lightning voltages on line 
conductors. The first oscillogram of this 
nature was obtained during 1928 at the 
Wallenpaupack laboratory. Another was 
occasioned during 1930 by a typical nega- 
tive stroke close to the oscillograph, and, 


contacting the conductor to which it was — 


coupled, and, causing line insulation flash- 
over less than 100 feet away showed a 
negative rise in voltage exceeding 2,760 kv 
and with a rate of rise of 1,540 kv per micro- 
second between the ranges of 750 and 2,760 
ky. This record is believed to be the only’ 
one of its kind ever obtained. 


i 


re 


10. Unfortunately, the High Knob light- — 


ning laboratory equipped with a cathode- 
ray oscillograph and special cameras has 
failed to obtain any important data. This 
has been due to failure of strokes to contact 
the lightning rod on the structure over the 
laboratory building, or the overhead ground 
wires within one span, during periods of 
laboratory operation. The lightning rod 
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on the Jaboratory tower was struck during 
1936, 1937, 1938, and 1939 by negative 
strokes measuring 33,000, 62,000, 38,000, 
and 17,400 amperes, and strokes measuring 
15,000 and 47,000 amperes occurred to the 
overhead ground wires in the immediately 
adjacent spans during 1936 and 1938. Of 
the 25 large strokes measured to the counter- 
poise section of line between 1935 and 1941 
13\were to lightning rods on the five towers 
atop High Knob summit. 


11. None of the measuring devices or 
auxiliary equipment used has ever caused a 
service interruption, and none has ever 
failed with the exception of a few lightning- 
stroke recorders connected to measure volt- 
age near tower footings. 
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I. Introduction 


HE operation of transmission and 

distribution lines in the high altitudes 
of the Rocky Mountain region had indi- 
cated that lightning strokes were not so 
severe as at lower altitudes. Also glow 
discharges or corona currents from the 
earth have been observed at high altitudes 
from pointed objects and rocks. This in- 
vestigation was made to determine the 
probable lightning current at altitudes 
from 6,000 feet to 13,500 feet and to meas- 
ure corona current. It has been found 
that the probable stroke current decreases 
with increase of altitude from sea level to 
approximately 18,000 feet altitude at 
which point it appears that no current 
would be present. The highest mean tem- 
peratures at 18,000 feet do not exceed 32 
degrees Fahrenheit, and comparison of 
temperatures in free air at altitudes up to 
13,500 feet check temperatures on the 
earth’s surface and indicate that freezing 
temperatures may limit the formation of 
lightning. 

Measurements of corona current from 
the earth during lightning storms indi- 
cated as much as 480 microamperes with 
a potential gradient of 94 kv per foot. 


II. Description of Line and 
Territory 


The Shoshone—Denver 100-kv transmis- 
sion line of the Public Service Company of 
Colorado was constructed in 1908 and 
1909 on steel towers and is not equipped 
with overhead ground wires. However, a 
single continuous counterpoise wire has 
been installed from Leadville to Denver 
and a double counterpoise over the high 
passes at Argentine and Hagerman. Fig- 
ure 1 shows a profile of the line and the 
location of the counterpoise wire and mag- 
netic links. These counterpoise wires are 
Paper 42-16, recommended by the AIEE committee 
on power transmission and distribution for pres- 
entation at the AIEE winter convention, New 
York, N. Y., January 26-30, 1942. Manuscript 


submitted November 6, 1941; made available for 
printing November 28, 1941. 
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buried in the ground to a depth of approxi- 
mately one foot wherever possible. The 
line passes through the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains starting at Shoshone Plant at 
an altitude of 6,000 feet and terminating 
at Denver at an altitude of 5,280 feet, 
passing over the Continental Divide three 
times: Hagerman Pass, altitude of 12,000 
feet; “Fremont Pass, altitude of 11,300 
feet; and Argentine Pass, at an altitude of 
13,500 feet. The average altitude of the 
line is about 10,000 feet. 

The type of territory varies widely from 
plains and hills to rugged mountains and 
includes cultivated lands, sand and gravel, 
and various rock formations, some of 
which are mineralized. 


II. Measurements and Measuring 
Equipment 


It had long been noted that lightning 
strokes at high altitudes did not appear to 
be so destructive as at lower altitudes, as 
indicated by the operation of transmission 
and distribution lines and it was assumed 
that the currents in lightning strokes 
might be smaller. Measurements were 
started in 1937 by installing surge-crest 
ammeter links on some of the towers. The 
complete investigation was underway in 
1938 with brackets on certain towers 
where past experience had indicated the 
most lightning activity, and brackets were 
placed on the counterpoise on most of its 
length. The surge-crest ammeter links 
have been described elsewhere.! In some 
cases a complete installation of brackets 
was made on a tower which included four 
legs and eight braces. Figure 2 shows one 
of the typical towers with brackets on one 
of the legs and two braces. 

In 1940 a corona and surge-voltage-re- 
cording installation was made on top of 
Argentine Pass at 18,500 feet elevation, 
and a similar installation a few miles west 
of Denver at about one mile elevation. 

The installation at Argentine Pass is 
shown in Figure 8, and the connection ar- 
rangement in Figure 4. To measure co- 
rona currents at the tip of the lightning 
rod, a recording microammeter was con- 
nected between the lightning rod and the 
ground. For protection of the micro- 
ammeter should a direct stroke hit the 
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Figure 1. Profile 
of Shoshone—Denver 
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lightning rod, an inductance was connected 
in series and a protective gap in parallel. 
Lightning-rod discharge currents are a 
measure of cloud field gradient at the 
earth’s surface. Accordingly, current 
measurements were especially desiréd im- 
mediately before and after direct lightning 
strokes. Torecord the time of such strokes 
and to measure crest-current values a series 
resistance was inserted in the lightning-rod 
circuit and a surge-voltage recorder con- 
nected across this resistance. Magnetic 
links were mounted on the lightning-rod 
down lead to obtain a check reading of 
crest-current values. Therecording micro- 
ammeter was adjusted to indicate both 
positive and negative currents. The surge- 
voltage recorder, because of its double 
polarity registration characteristics, was 
capable of measuring crest-current values 


Figure 2. Typical tower showing location of 
surge-crest ammeter brackets (circled) on tower 
leg and braces 
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of either positive or negative lightning 
strokes. 

With one such installation at the high 
elevation of Argentine Pass, one at the 
medium elevation of Denver, and a third 
at a much lower elevation on a line in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, it was planned to 
obtain data on discharge levels and polari- 
ties over a wide range of elevations. Ac- 
companying this program of field-data 
taking is a laboratory investigation in 
which the discharge characteristics of 
points under different conditions of elec- 
tric field configuration are being studied. 


IV. Direct-Stroke Record 


After each lightning storm the transmis- 
sion-line patrolmen checked the magnetic 
links, and those which were magnetized 
were sent into the central office where they 
were calibrated and each case studied to 
determine the tower and stroke current. 
This information was co-ordinated with 
the patrolman’s observations of the time 
of day of the lightning storms and loca- 


Figure 3. Installation on Argentine Pass at 
altitude of 13,500 feet for measuring earth 
corona current and surge voltages 


tion along the line. This was checked 
with the records and oscillograms of 
Petersen coil operations and line tripouts. 
In this way it was possible to locate where 
one - phase - to - ground, two - phase - to- 
ground, and three-phase faults occurred 
and to determine tower and stroke current 
for each case. After the stroke current 
was calculated the altitude of the tower 
was determined, and a point was plotted 
on Figure 5 which shows stroke-current 
values against altitude. Table I shows a 
summary of the stroke currents for vari- 
ous altitude groups, namely, 6,000 to 8,000 
feet, 8,000 to 10,000 feet, 10,000 to 12,000 
feet, 12,000 to 14,000 feet, for the four 
years 1938 to 1941 inclusive. Each one of 
these groups was analyzed individually to 
determine the probable stroke current in 
the group. 

The probable stroke current curves are 
shown in Figure 6. The upper curve has 
been presented by Lewis and Foust? and 
was derived from investigations made at 
altitudes below 2,100 feet. It has been 
used to represent conditions at low alti- 
tudes. The other curves indicate the 
probable lightning current as derived from 
the Colorado investigation for three alti- 
tude groups as well as a summarizing 
curve for this investigation, extending 
from 6,000 to 14,000 feet. The curves in- 
dicate a decrease in probable stroke cur- 
rent with increase in altitude. This con- 
forms to observations over 30 years of 
operation in this district. 

The curves in Figure 6 were studied to 
determine the relation of this decrease of 
current with the increase of altitude. This 
was done by selecting the values of cur- 
rent on the five per cent abscissa line for 
the various altitude group curves of 
Figure 6. Thus were obtained the four 
points in Figure 7 marked with circles, in- 
cluding one point at sea level, one at 
7,000 feet, one at 11,000 feet, and one at 
13,000 feet, and curve A was drawn 
through these points. The average alti- 
tude for each group was used as the ordi- 
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Figure 4. Schematic diagram of earth-corona- 
current and surge-voltage-recorder equipment 
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Figure 5. Elevation above sea level at which 

the strokes occurred on the Shoshone—Denver 

100-ky line and the probable maximum current 

at various altitudes from sea level to 20,000 
feet 


This also shows the current for various per- 
centages of maximum current at the same 
altitudes 


nate. In obtaining the point in Figure 7 
marked with a square, the value of current 
which the highest five per cent of all ob- 
served strokes exceeded was plotted 
against the average of the altitudes at 
which occurred the strokes in this highest 
five per cent. Line B was then drawn 
from the five per cent value for sea level, 
obtained from the upper curve of Figure 6, 
through this last point marked with a 
square. This line intersects the zero cur- 
rent at about 18,000 feet. 

It will be noted in Table I that the 
greatest number of strokes observed was 
in the group from 6,000 to 8,000 feet alti- 
tude. Also, it can be noted in Figure 7 
that the five per cent point for this alti- 
tude group is the closest to line B. This 
shift of the points in the various altitude 
groups has been noted from year to year 
and it is assumed that with a larger num- 
ber of observations the two lines would 
approach an intermediate line indicated 


Table I. 


as line C of Figure 7. The same procedure 
was used for the highest 10 per cent, 15 
per cent, 20 per cent, and 40 per cent of 
the stroke currents, and the resulting 
curves are plotted on Figure 5. All of 
these lines of Figures 5 and 7 appear to 
intersect the zero current at about 18,000 
feet altitude. This had been noted in 1938 
and has continued through each year of 
the investigation. It therefore appeared 
to be of interest to attempt to verify this 
indicated absence of lightning above 
18,000 feet and to attempt to find an ex- 
planation. 


V. Temperature Observations 


Temperature is one of the factors which 
decreases with increase of altitude, and 
studies were made to determine the rela- 
tionship which this might bear to the con- 
clusions previously mentioned. A graphic 
thermometer was set on top of Argentine 
Pass during the summer of 1941 to obtain 
temperatures at 13,500 feet, since the 
highest altitude for which Weather Bureau 
information is available is at Leadville 
which is at an altitude of 10,200 feet. 
Data were also obtained from the Denver 
weather bureau of temperatures in the 
upper air as obtained by balloon sondes 
and described elsewhere.* Data for the 
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Figure 6. Cumulative curves of probable 

stroke currents from 734 strokes on transmission 

lines at low altitudes,? and 145 strokes to the 

Shoshone-Denver 100-kv transmission line 
at altitudes from 6,000 to 13,500 feet 


year October 1940-September 1941 are 
presented in Table II. The straight lines 
in Figure 8 indicate, for example, the vari- 
ation of temperature with altitude from 
the balloon readings for three days in 
July 1941. The corresponding mean tem- 
peratures for Argentine Pass, Leadville, 
and Denver are also indicated. It will be 
noted that the temperature in free air 
corresponds rather closely with tempera- 
tures at the three locations just mentioned. 
In Figure 9 are similar average curves for 
each month of 1941 and for the year, 
plotted from the data of Table II. This 
figure indicates that the mean tempera- 
tures on the earth at any particular alti- 
tude correspond very closely to those at 
the same altitude in free air, and it ap- 
pears that the temperature which might 
exist at altitudes on the earth at 18,000 
to 20,000 feet would be as indicated in 
Figure 9. This shows that at this altitude 
the temperature never exceeds 32 degrees 
Fahrenheit, which may be a significant 
fact. 

Minser obtained observations from air- 
planes,’ and Figure 10 is a generalized 
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1938, 1939, 1940, 1941 
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Figure 7. Illustrates method of obtaining per- 
centage lines in Figure 5 


Shows the value of the five per cent largest 

strokes occurring in altitude bands of 6,000 

to 8,000 feet, 10,000 to 12,000 feet, and 

12,000 to 14,000 feet, plotted against mean 

altitude for each band. Also shows the 

average altitude of the five per cent largest 
strokes 


diagram showing that at altitudes be- 
tween 12,000 and 20,000 feet there is a 
mixture of sleet and water with tempera- 
tures between 32 degrees Fahrenheit and 
—6 degrees Fahrenheit. This region of 
- somewhat mixed charge lies between the 
upper region predominantly positive and 
the lower region predominantly negative. 
From an analysis of a large number of 
actual cases, he found that lightning dis- 
charges to aircraft in flight occur most 
frequently in the zone adjacent to the 
freezing isotherm, that is, from 26 degrees 
Fahrenheit to 34 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The mean altitude at which discharges to 
aircrait were encountered was 10,000 feet 
with a maximum of 18,000 feet and a 
minimum of 2,000 feet, with no one level 
predominant. 
Simpson and Scrace® also found by 
sending up balloons that a separation of 
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Figure 8. Temperature in free air above 
Denver from balloon sondes up to 25,000 
feet altitude for July 1, 10, 20, 1941, and 
mean temperatures at Denver, Leadville, and 
Argentine Pass on corresponding days 


charges in the cloud takes place, the lower 
portion of the cloud being predominantly 
negative and the upper portion predomi- 
nantly positive, and that the region of 
separation between the negative charge 
and the upper positive charge occurs at a 
level where the temperature is between 
—10 degrees centigrade and —20 degrees 
centigrade (14 degrees Fahrenheit and 
—4 degrees Fahrenheit), as shown in 
Figure 11. The recording thermometer 
on Argentine Pass near the microammeter 
showed temperatures ranging from 26 
degrees Fahrenheit to 51 degrees Fahren- 
heit at times when records of corona dis- 
charge were obtained. 

Transmission line patrolmen have ob- 
served for a long time that lightning might 
occur in a snow storm, but it had also 
been noted that under these conditions 
the temperature was near freezing and ac- 


Table Il. Balloon Sonde Temperatures in Air Above Denver and Mean Temperatures at 
Denver, Leadville, and Argentine 
Mean Temperatures Balloon Sondes at Denver (Ft) 
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**A verage of observations at noon and midnight. 
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Figure 9. Balloon sonde mean temperatures 

above Denver for January through September, 

and for the year 1941, for altitudes up to 

25,000 feet, and mean temperatures for same 

months at Denver, Leadville, and Argentine 
Pass { 


companied by wet heavy snow. This has 
taken place at all altitudes. 

All of these observations indicate some 
correlation between temperature and alti- 
tude and the presence or absence of light- 
ning discharges, but the exact relation is 
still somewhat obscure. However, the ob- 
servations do indicate that freezing tem- 
peratures may limit the formation of 
lightning. 

Another set of contributing factors per- 
tinent to the decrease of lightning current 
with altitude are the following: The 
breakdown strength of air decreases about 
three per cent per 1000 feet, so that at the 
altitudes of this investigation the break- 
down strength of air varies between ap- 
proximately 60 and 80 per cent of the sea 
level value. With less voltage available 
between cloud and earth, it would be ex- 
pected that the lightning-current values 
would be lower. Furthermore, it is pos- 
sible that in some cases the line itself is 
very close to the cloud, if not in the cloud. 
In such cases the difference of potential 
between cloud and line would be very 
small. In such high altitudes many dis- 
charges would be expected, each of small 
current magnitude, and further, some alti- 
tude would be reached at which disruptive 


ve 


discharges would be of insignificant pre- 


portions. This is for the reason that the 
projection of the mountains into the’cloud 
regions limits the accumulation of charges 


‘by increasing cloud-to-ground leakage, at 


the same time precipitating discharges 
before cloud charge can build up to aver- 
age low-altitude lightning proportions. 
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VI. Effective Counterpoise 
Resistance 


Tower-footing resistance tests were 
made in 1934, using ground Megger, be- 
fore counterpoise wires had been installed. 
This was a very dry year with only 8.93 
inches precipitation which was 63.5 per 
cent of normal. Tests were made on vari- 
ous towers ranging in altitude from 6,000 
to 13,500 feet and located in various types 
of earth including clay or loam, sand and 
gravel, and rock. The resistances are 
plotted in Figure 12 against altitude and 
found to vary from 40 ohms to.950 ohms. 
The same towers were tested again in 1935 
when the precipitation was 17.2 inches or 
21.8 per cent in excess of normal. The re- 
sults are also plotted in Figure 12 and 
show that the resistance varies from 30 
ohms to 360 ohms. These curves indicate 
that the moisture had a considerable in- 
fluence on resistance values. The curve 
also shows that the resistance increases 
with increase in altitude. This may be 
accounted for by washing of salts from 
‘the ground by rains and snow and by the 
high-resistance type, of rocky territory en- 
countered at high altitudes. 

During the course of observation of 
lightning strokes and their measurements, 
the record of the one-phase-to-ground, 
two-phase-to-ground, and three-phase 


Figure 10. Generalized diagram by Minser,® 
showing the distribution of meteorological 
elements and mechanism of the separation of 
electrical charges in a typical thunderstorm 
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faults was noted. This was obtained from 
automatic oscillograph, Petersen coil 
operation, and relay indications, The line 
operation was co-ordinated with the 
stroke measurements to determine what 
type of fault occurred. For the four years 
covered by the investigation, 145 strokes 
were recorded, of which 56 produced 
single-phase-to-ground faults, 20 two- 
phase-to-ground and 5 three-phase faults, 
64 strokes were observed where no line 
faults were produced. It is probable that 
a majority of the strokes occurred to a 
conductor, thus causing flashover at an 
adjacent tower, sometimes with very little 
current in the stroke. If the stroke cur- 
rent were of sufficient magnitude so that 
the product of current times footing re- 
sistance exceeded the flashover of the in- 
sulator strings, then one or two additional 
phases might flashover, possibly in- 
fluenced by the phase position of the gen- 
erated voltage. Strokes to towers would 
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Figure 11. Generalized diagram by Simpson 

and Scrace,® showing air currents and distri- 

bution of electricity in a typical heat thunder- 
. storm 


flash over one, two, or three phases, if the 
tower were raised in potential above the 
insulator string flashover, the number of 
phases depending on the condition of the 
individual strings and the phase position 
of the generated voltage. 

Table III shows the length of counter- 
poise at which readable values of current 
were read. These distances are plotted 
against current magnitude in Figure 13. 
This figure indicates that the greater the 
lightning current the greater the distance 
readable current was carried by the 
counterpoise. A possible explanation for 
this is that the larger current values are 
associated with more extensive clouds. 
The electrostatic field under these clouds 
covers a large area, and on the occurrence 
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Figure 12. Tower-footing resistance for eleva- 

tions from 6,000 to 13,500 feet above sea 

level for the dry year of 1934, and the wet 
year of 1935, as measured by Megger 
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Figure 13. Length of counterpoise at which 
readable values of current were ‘read for 
various tower currents 


Triangle points are from Table III 


of a stroke, thereby collapsing the field, 
current flows from the entire area into the 
stroke. Much of this current makes its 
way to the extensive counterpoise system, 
which offers a low resistance path to the 
tower involved in the stroke. However, 
since only a portion of the entire counter- 
poise is involved with any one cloud, the 
effective resistance of the counterpoise is 
always somewhat greater than indicated 
by Megger measurements, which presum- 
ably include the entire length of counter- 
poise. 


VII. Cloud-Field Current 
Measurements 


Investigational work on the high alti- 
tude Shoshone—Denver line provided an 
excellent opportunity to study discharge 


Figure 14. " Corona-current record obtained 
on Argentine Pass during storm of August 21, 
1941 
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Figure 15. Thermometer record at Argentine 
Pass during the period corresponding to the 
corona record of Figure 14 


currents from the ground surface during 
lightning storm periods. Such corona 
streamers had been observed visually on a 
number of occasions, but had never been 
measured. Accordingly, the measuring 
equipment described in section III was 
set up at Argentine Pass and near Denver 
in 1940 and again in 1941. No direct 
strokes occurred to the lightning rods and 
no surge-voltage records were obtained. 
Discharge-current records for 51 storms 
were obtained on the Argentine Pass in- 
stallation during the 1941 lightning sea- 
son. In Table IV are summarized all rec- 
ords obtained at Argentine Pass and at 
Denver. The latter are few in number, 
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particularly because the recorder was not 
in operation during a portion of the period 
of data taking. This table shows time of 
occurrence of a storm, the maximum am- 
plitudes of both positive and negative 
polarity currents occurring in each storm, 
the temperature at the beginning and end 
of the storm, and an estimate of the cloud- 
field gradients at the earth as indicated by 
the corona current. 

In the specimen record of Figure 14 ob- 
tained during the storm of August 21 from 
9:00 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. it will be noted 
that beginning at 9:10 and extending over 
a period of some 20 minutes, sharply in- 
creasing corona currents were repeatedly 
interrupted by discharges, undoubtedly 


Figure 16. Corona-current record obtained 
on Argentine Pass, July 15, 1941 
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due to nearby lightning strokes. The ex- 
treme deflections of the microammeter 
pointer which leave only single line traces 
on the record show that a lightning stroke 
occurred with resulting abrupt change in 
field gradient. The amplitudes of these 
wide swings are due partly to sudden re- 
lease of induced charge in the lightning 
rod, that is, induced surge voltage and 
overswing of the sensitive instrument 
movement. Following this early period 
of the storm came a steady flow of rod dis- 
charge current extending over a period of 
about 40 minutes and of negative polarity. 
During the next five or six minutes there 
occurred a gradual change of cloud field 
from negative to positive polarity without 
the sharp lightning stroke changes and ap- 
parently due to the movement of a posi- 
tively charged portion of the cloud to the 
vicinity of the lightning rod. Several rec- 
ords of this general type were obtained 
during the 1941 lightning season. In 
Figure 15 is reproduced the thermometer 
record at Argentine Pass during the period 
corresponding to Figure 14. 


Typical of a storm not accompanied by 
frequent nearby lightning discharges is 
the record shown in Figure 16 and ob- 
tained at Argentine Pass on July 15 from 
6:50 p.m. to 8:20 p.m. This record shows 
a gradual increase in gradient beginning 
at 7:05 p.m. over a period of 10 minutes 
and reaching a high negative gradient of 
94 kv per foot at 7:15 p.m. At this time, 
a single stroke discharged this high gradi- 
ent down to about half of its previous 
maximum level. Continuing, the gradient 
changed gradually to positive in about 20 
minutes, building up to a gradient of 75 kv 
per foot, which disappeared within three 
or four minutes time, presumably as this 
portion of the cloud moved away from the 
lightning rod. 


In considering the records obtained at 
Argentine Pass, it is well to carry in mind 
that this elevation places the lightning rod 
well up into the cloud field on many oc- 
casions. Under these conditions the ideal 
case of a lightning rod projecting from the 
earth surface up into a uniform field is not 
obtained. Such an arrangement could, 
therefore, not be used in the laboratory to 
calibrate for gradients indicated by the 
- Argentine Pass setup. The tip of the 
lightning rod at Argentine Pass extends 18 
feet above the level of the earth surface 
and it is presumed that cloud charges may 
at times be within a very few feet of the 
rod. Accordingly, in the laboratory cali- 
bration, corona currents were measured 
for a long rod extending more than 10 feet 
above the grounded plane with the tip 
located only four feet away from a high 
potential plane which was some three feet 
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in diameter. Voltage from a continuous 
voltage-rectifying-type generator provid- 
ing up to 500 kv was applied to the high 
potential plane over a wide range of volt- 


age levels of both positive and negative 


were measured for each voltage level ap- 
plied. The figure for voltage gradient was 
obtained by dividing applied voltage by 
the distance between rod tip and high 
potential plane. Correction was made for 


polarity. Corresponding rod currents the relative air density of approximately 
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0.6 at Argentine Pass. The positive and 
negative current values were about equal 
for the same voltage levels. The use of 
such a laboratory setup, of course, in- 
volves speculation as to field conditions 
and means that the gradients indicated 
are at this time only approximate. How- 
ever, additional field and laboratory data 
and its correlation will provide more posi- 
tive results as the investigation proceeds. 

In columns 5 and 6 of Table IV, maxi- 
mum current values for each storm are 
tabulated. Both positive and negative 
values are recorded for about 80 per cent 
of all storms, the remaining 20 per cent 
giving either positive or negative current 
exclusively. Discharge currents ranged 
up to 480 microamperes both positive and 
negative. A positive instrument current 
means that the rod tip is positive relative 
to the ground and indicates a positive- 
inducing cloud field. A negative current 
means that the rod tip is negative relative 
to the ground and indicates a negative- 
inducing cloud field. Planimeter surveys 
of all records show that integrated time 
and amplitude for positive polarity clouds 
was 55 per cent and negative polarity 
clouds 45 per cent. 

Columns 7 and 8 of Table IV give 
equivalent voltage gradients as indicated 
by the laboratory calibrations previously 
described. These gradients range up to 
94 kv per foot. In 1930 two of the authors 
reported field-gradient measurements at 
the ground surface up to 87 kv per foot at 
about 1,200 feet above sea level.’ These 
early results were obtained on an in- 
strument of the ballistic galvanometer 
type which was connected to the cloud 
field through a capacitance arrangement 
and which recorded only on the occurrence 
of a lightning stroke. The average rec- 
ord was below 10 kv per foot. The new 
measurements range substantially above 
the earlier values as would be expected due 
to the close proximity of the cloud to the 
lightning rod. 
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VIII. Conclusions 


1, One hundred and forty-five stroke cur- 
rents were measured at high altitudes, rang- 
ing in value from 2,000 to 96,800 amperes, 
with 64 per cent negative and 36 per cent 
positive. These figures should be compared 
with figures for low-altitude transmission 
lines, in which approximately 95 per cent 
of the strokes were of negative polarity and 
5 per cent positive. It is possible that on the 
high altitude line, where the line may at 
times be within the cloud, the positive por- 
tion of the cloud may be discharged to the 
line more frequently than in the normal 
case. 


2. Strokes caused 56 one-phase-to-ground 
faults, 20 two-phase-to-ground faults, and 
5 three-phase faults. The remaining 64 
strokes caused no line disturbances. 


8. The observed stroke current decreases 
with increase of altitude from sea level to 
13,500 feet. 


4. Results indicate that there may be no 
lightning strokes if the ground level is above 
an altitude of 18,000 feet. 


5. The mean temperature at an altitude of 
18,000 feet in free air above Denver never 
exceeds 32 degrees Fahrenheit. 


6. Mean temperatures which would prevail 
af the earth’s surface were at 18,000 feet 
elevation may be the same as that obtained 
from the Balloon Sondes and may never 
exceed 32 degrees Fahrenheit. 


7. The mean temperature for Leadville 
(altitude 10,200 feet) and Argentine Pass 
(13,500 feet) conforms very closely to tem- 
peratures at corresponding altitudes in free 
air as obtained by Balloon Sondes at 
Denver. 


8. This investigation and other observa- 
tions indicate that freezing temperatures 
may limit the formation of lightning. 


9. The length of counterpoise at which 
readable values of current were read in- 
creases directly with increase of stroke cur- 
rent. 


10. Current in tower legs and braces di- 
vides approximately as the cross-section 
area of the steel, although erratic readings 
were obtained in many cases. 


11. Counterpoise wires carried practically 
all the current with little in tower footing. 


12. The microammeter measuring earth 
discharge at Argentine Pass showed indica- 
tions for 51 different storms up to 480 micro- 
amperes. Potential gradient was calculated 
from these records up to 94 kv per foot. 


13. Polarity characteristics of field gradi- 
ents at 13,500 feet as determined by the 
integrated area under the amplitude—time 
curves, were 45 per cent negative and 55 per 
cent positive. Comparison of maximum 
discharge currents per storm also showed 
positive and negative polarities to be about 
equal. Particular storms, however, are 
occasionally predominantly positive or 
negative. 


14. The Shoshone—Denver line passes over 
an area of differing geological formations 
but, except for resistivity, these formations 
do not appear to influence the locations 
where lightning strokes occur nor the value 
of current in a stroke. In fact, contour of 
the ground and its relation to the direction 
of travel of the storm appears to have more 
bearing on the location of the strokes than 
geological formations. 
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Supplementary Control of Prime-Mover 


Speed Governors 


‘ S. B. CRARY 


MEMBER AIEE 


HE development of interconnected 

systems has required improvements 
in the manual and automatic control of 
load, frequency, and time. The speed 
governors of the prime movers have al- 
ways provided the medium for supple- 
mentary control of frequency, load, and 
time. Experience with various types of 
control devices and the factors influencing 
their functioning have been discussed 
frequently in the technical literature. 
Recently the problem has been given re- 
newed attention!— with an effort to corre- 
late experience with theory and to pro- 
vide a basis for determining the proper 
characteristics of governors? and their 
supplementary control. 


In attacking this problem, the authors 
and their associates first made an analysis 
of the prime-mover governors when per- 
forming their essential function of speed 
control.4? Such an analysis was neces- 
sary to provide the required background 
for the problem of system control of fre- 
quency and load by means of supplemen- 
tary devices. The work on prime-mover 
governors resulted in conclusions as to 
their desirable characteristics. This 
paper presents what appear, from analy- 
sis and experience, to be logical conclu- 
sions as to the proper characteristics and 
functions of the supplementary control 
devices, and, accordingly, is a sequel to 
the previous paper dealing with prime- 
mover governors.” At the same time this 
is a companion paper to the one by Con- 
cordia, Weygandt, and Shott,® presenting 
the results of an analysis of tie line con- 
trol. The problems of load, frequency, 
and time control have usually been 
treated as related to the operating prob- 
lems of particular systems. This paper 
has as its purpose a discussion of the vari- 
ous factors which apply more generally 
for all types of systems. 


System Operation 


Economic generation of power, to al- 
ways meet the demand, to satisfy trans- 
mission facilities, and, at the same time, 
keep frequency and time within certain 
limits, gives rise to a variety of problems. 
Every power system or section of a power 
system is subjected under normal condi- 
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tions to load changes of rather large mag- 
nitude during the course of its daily op- 
eration. Most systems have appreciable 
load ‘‘drop offs” and ‘“‘pickups” during 
the morning, noon, and evening hours. 
These load changes may be of the order 
of one to two per cent of system capacity 
per minute. Around the average load 
may be a fringe due to loads which are 
more rapidly applied and removed. Also, 
occasionally emergencies arise which will 
cause sudden changes in loading and fre- 
quency. 

The characteristics of all the control 
devices of a system, whether automatic 
or manual, determine its performance 
during these changes and readjustments. 
The co-ordination of the functioning of 
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Figure 1. Interconnected system 

where frequency regulation in area 

B and tie-line control at A, C, D, 
and E is sufficient 


these devices becomes increasingly im- 
portant with the number of interconnec- 
tions and the size of the individual loads 
which may be applied, and the intelligent 
solution will necessarily be a compromise 
among all the requirements involved. 
After reviewing the factors which appear 
to be essential for the proper control of 
generator output, tie-line load, frequency, 
and time, we have reached the following 
conclusions: 

1. The duty on the regulating stations can 
be reduced, for the same allowable frequency 


deviation, by using more governors which 
have the proper characteristics. 


2. Automatic frequency control may be 
‘obtained with simultaneous operation at 
several stations provided with time-error 
droop correction. 


8. Maintaining absolutely flat frequency, 


Paper 42-73, recommended by the AIEE committee 
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time and tie-line loads is an unnecessarily 
severe requirement. 


4. The required rates of response on the 
larger systems, with a reasonable amount of 
regulating capacity, are well within the 
ability of the prime-mover equipments and 
controllers. 


5. Large rapid load changes are difficult 
to confine to an area because of limitations 
in energy supply and of inherent time lags. 


The following discussions of the 
essential factors support the above con- 
clusions. 


SYSTEM SPEED GOVERNORS 


All of the active speed governors of a 
system tend to support the frequency fol- 
lowing system changes in load. Their 
contribution is made at a rate comparable 
with the rate at which the loads are usu- 
ally applied. Parallel-operated machines 
require some regulation in order to oper- 
ate properly in parallel. A previous in- 
vestigation! has indicated that the opti- 
mum regulation in order to keep the fre- 
quency deviation to a minimum, without 
resulting in undue or unnecessarily long 
periods for the readjustment to take place, 
was of the order of about six per cent in- 
cremental regulation for steam units. 
Also, in practice hydroelectric units with 
droop-correction mechanisms usually end 
up with an adjustment of around five per 
cent on the larger systems. 

Tests on systems indicate that the com- 
posite or effective system regulation is 
considerably greater than the optimum 
and may be more of the order of 10 to 20 
per cent because of dead band, operation 
of some machines with blocked governors, 
and operation at wide open valve points. 
An approximate characteristic for some 
systems has been found to be a one per 
cent load change for a 0.1 of a cycle fre- 
quency deviation. This corresponds to 
an over-all system regulation of 17 per 
cent. This difference between over-all 
system regulation and the regulation of 
an individual unit tends to encourage 
blocking the governors of the new and 
efficient units with modern governors so 
that they will not be able to take more 
than their share of load changes. This 
aggravates the situation by resulting in a 
still larger composite regulation. Expe- 
rience has indicated that the lower the 
composite regulation of a system (not so 
low as to result in too small damping) the 
smaller will be the frequency change re- 
sulting from a suddenly applied or re- 
jected load of a given magnitude. Thus, 
the more correct solution®!! would be to 
increase the number of active governors 
and decrease the dead band of all these 
governors to as small values as is practi- 
cal. 
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It should be recognized that, until a 
reasonable percentage of capacity is 
equipped with governors having small 
dead band and more uniform incremental 
regulation, units with improved governors 
will be doing more than their proportion- 
ate share of governing. If a steam unit 
has a six per cent incremental regulation 
and no dead band, the load change on 
that unit for a +0.1 of a cycle fringe in 
system frequency will be + 3 per cent 
of rating. If the instantaneous frequency 
deviation is reduced to +0.05 of a cycle 
by an over-all improvement in governing 
alone, the change in load on such a unit 
will be reduced to + 1.5 per cent of rating, 
without any increase in regulating station 
rates of response. Thus, the support of 
system frequency would be distributed 
among units having more nearly the opti- 
mum regulation, and comprising a greater 
percentage of the system capacity. This 
would result in more rapid damping of 
load oscillations and in more stable opera- 
tion, with less frequency deviation. Fur- 
thermore, the load changes on individual 
plants which were not assigned the duty 
of regulating would be so small that they 
could be considered essentially base-load 
stations. This improvement in system 
performance is the reward for reduction 
of dead band and for the employment of 
governors having more uniform incremen- 
tal regulation. It is important, on the 
other hand, to realize that the regulation 
of individual units should not be made 
less than the optimum, for then the fre- 
quency fringe may actually be increased 
rather than decreased. Since there exists 
an optimum regulation it does mean that 
(even though it is not particularly criti- 
cal) if the regulation of system is too 
small, an unnecessarily long time for the 
damping out of frequency oscillations may 
be required, while if it is too great, the 
frequency deviation may not be as small 
as could be realized otherwise. 

Exceptions arise in system operation 
when it may not be desirable to have all 
units operating with active governors. 
It may be desirable to block the governor 
for small frequency changes (for example, 
a magnetic pull-out device’) of a steam 
unit at light load in order to prevent vari- 
ations in output which may be large in 
comparison with the load the unit is 
carrying, although small in comparison 
with its rating. Also, for a base-load 
unit with high efficiency or witha boiler 
and boiler control unable to cope with the 
normal load changes, it may be consid- 
ered necessary or advisable to operate 
the unit blocked. These exceptions, how- 
ever, are less likely to exist when a larger 
number of units are operating with active 
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governors and the frequency deviations 
are carefully kept within close limits by 
supplementary control. 


FREQUENCY CONTROL 


Allocating the system generation has 
ordinarily been accomplished among gen- 
erating stations by communicated dis- 
patches. The control of frequency and 
the responsibility for holding frequency 
can, of course, be distributed in this same 
manner. However, to hold frequency 
within close limits requires a constant re- 
adjustment at the regulating stations. 
It was a very natural step that this duty 
should be largely taken over by automa- 
tic control and should be assigned to 
particular stations whose incremental 
costs, depending upon the system loading, 
were such as to make them the most eco- 
nomical units for this control. Many 
systems are operated under a semiauto- 
matic and manual control of frequency. 
The frequency regulating station is 


Interconnected system where fre- 


Figure 2. 
quency regulation may be used advantage- 
ously in areas B, E, and F with tie-line control 


at A, C, D, G, H, and ! 


changed during the day or the loading of 
other units of the system is changed in 
order to allow the regulating units to op- 
erate within their capacity to hold fre- 
quency. The use of automatic control 
at the station or stations which are as- 
signed to the duty of holding frequency 
at a particular time relieves the operating 
personnel of a very onerous task. In addi- 
tion, since automatic control is constantly 
at work restoring frequency to normal, 
closer frequency regulation is obtained 
with the result that there is less tendency 
for manual stations to contribute by their 
own initiative. This usually results in 
better system operation and less unneces- 
sary transfer of load between stations. 
In general, the loads which are most criti- 
cal to frequency deviation on a system do 
not require as close a frequency regula- 
tion as is desired, by the system opera- 
tors, for the best operation of the system. 

It has become general practice to use 
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one station for holding frequency and 
time. The other regulated units control 
tie-line loads. In systems of this type, one 
station of the whole interconnected group, 
no matter how large, or a group of closely 
tied stations, controls frequency. This 
has come about naturally, it being a 
fairly easy way to distribute the responsi- 
bility among regulated stations and still 
use the simplest type of control. This 
type of control is particularly well- 
adapted to a system interconnected*)” as 
shown in Figure 1, where the other sec- 
tions of the system are separated from 
the section holding frequency by only a 
few tie lines. These other sections can be 
assigned the duty of holding tie-line loads. 


However, for the type of system shown 
in Figure 2, it becomes more difficult to as- 
sign the individual stations or areas to 
regulate tie-line loads and it may become 
simpler for two or more stations to be as- 
signed the responsibility of regulating 
frequency. This is not readily accom- 
plished by the ordinary method used in 
frequency regulated stations of having a 
controller which holds essentially flat 
frequency without any direct control of 
time error, Parallel operated frequency 
controllers of this type have been oper- 
ated when it was possible to have slow 
rates of response and to keep the two sta- 
tions in range together by frequent com- 
municated dispatches and manual read- 
justments. Completely automatic paral- 
lel operation can be accomplished, how- 
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ever, by providing the frequency regulat- ~ 


ing stations with mechanisms which 
measure accurately the time error and 
proportion their contribution to the fre- 
quency regulation of the system in propor- 
tion to their assigned regulating capacity 
and the time-error deviation, This con- 
trol principle has been successfully used 
for many years and provides means for 
automatically dividing responsibility by 
what has been termed time-error droop 
correction,!° employing a time-error range 
which is well within practical require- 
ments for electrical time on the systems, 
that is, one second for complete regulating 
range. 


ACCURACY OF STANDARDS, TIME, AND 
FREQUENCY Limits 


Reasonable electrical time accuracy is 
one of the by-products of automatic fre- 
quency control. In fact, it is not difficult 
to provide acceptable electrical time on 
manual control with a master clock and 
Arlington time as reference. 


In their enthusiasm, some operating 
groups, when operating as independent 
systems, endeavored to maintain very 
close to flat time. In principle, this 
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means that following each interval of low 
frequency a forced high-frequency inter- 
val is required and vice versa, resulting 
in much unnecessary correction at the 
regulating station. This principle of op- 
eration is particularly troublesome in an 
interconnected area and imposes an un- 
necessary transfer across tie lines and an 
unnecessary burden on the regulating 
stations. Most systems have abandoned 
this ideal objective and are content with 
keeping time within +1 to 2 seconds 
which is relatively easy to obtain, pro- 
viding the regulating stations are always 
kept within range. 

Flat frequency-control devices employ- 
ing resonant circuits are not inherently 
good time standards. A continuous error 
of 0.01 of a cycle will integrate 14 seconds 
error in a 24-hour period. Thus, it is 
customary to supplement this type of 
control with some form of time standard, 
such as master clock, tuning fork, or 
crystal oscillator. The ultimate in time 
standard, of course, is a common con- 
tinuous master frequency or time.’ At 
present, the cost of the necessary equip- 
ments is the only obstacle to a widespread 
adoption of a common master standard. 


Any of the available time standards is 
sufficiently accurate for backup purposes, 
as a supplement to straight frequency 
control so far as system time is concerned. 
Ordinary master clocks have an accuracy 
of one second per day; tuning forks one- 
half to one second per day; crystal os- 
cillators about 0.1 second per day, and 
even Arlington time sends out its correc- 
tion log sheets at the end of each month— 
revealing that its daily time signals may 
be off as much as 0.1 second. With any 
of these time standards, it will still be 
necessary for a system to have a correct- 
ing period, probably during early morning 
hours, to correct for drift in time standard 
or for system errors which may have ac- 
cumulated when the controlling stations 
were not kept within range. 


In appraising the value of a continuous 
master frequency, it should be kept in 
mind that it does not improve the paral- 
lel operation of flat frequency regulators. 
It merely applies equal amounts of cali- 
bration to all controllers in terms of the 
differential between system time and 
master time with the result that system 
time is maintained within prescribed limits 
and load equalization must still be 
accomplished by communicated  dis- 
patches and manual readjustments. 

In contrast to this, the application of 
a master time standard to frequency con- 
trollers using the time-error droop prin- 
ciple results in perfect parallel control. 
Thus, the several frequency-covtrol areas 
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shown in Figure 2 may be used in any 
combination without frequent communi- 
cation and without readjustment, except 
to satisfy changing system conditions. 

The advantages of time-error droop 
control will be recognized as intercon- 
nections become more widespread and the 
number of frequency-regulating stations 
increase, 

During the steady load periods the 
larger interconnected areas are able to 
maintain frequency within +0.05 of a 
cycle and these limits may increase to ap- 
proximately +0.15 of a cycle during the 
rapid load changes. On smaller systems 
the steady fringe is more nearly +0.1 of a 
cycle and the swings may reach +0.25 of 
a cycle during pickup and drop-off inter- 
vals. The sudden load changes that are 
applied to the larger systems are neces- 
sarily smaller in proportion to the total 
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teristic of modern boiler with convection-type 


superheater 


capacity than may occur on the smaller 
systems—thus causing smaller frequency 
deviations for similar governor perform- 
ance. 


Tr-Line CONTROLLERS 


| 
The control of frequency on an inter- 


connected system is ordinarily a compara- 


tively easy assignment and does not re- 
quire a particularly fast rate of response. 
The tie-line controllers, on the other 
hand, are required to hold the tie lines 
within certain limits in order to prevent 
pulling out of step, overloading, or too 
great or long a load deviation from the 
assigned tie-line loadings, and it is logical 
that the tie-line controllers should have a 
proportionately faster correction rate 
than that of frequency-regulated stations. 
This also results in a more quickly bal- 
anced system after a load change occurs 
in that the generating capacity within 
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the area in which the load change has 
taken place quickly picks up the load 
without requiring an unnecessary change 
in the frequency regulating station. As 
the regulated capacity responding to tie- 
line control increases, it is important to 
reduce the amount of unnecessary correc- 
tion. This may be accomplished by em- 
ploying the well-known principle of fre- 
quency bias.’ Briefly, by combining fre- 
quency deviation and tie-line watt devia- 
tion, it is possible to determine the loca- 
tion of the net load change associated 
with these deviations, that is, whether it 
is internal or external to the area, and the 
tie-line controller thus responds for the 
portion of the load change within that 
area, and when properly adjusted allows 
the tié line to contribute to external load 
changes, by an amount equal to the com- 
posite governor regulation of that area. 


In a closely knit system operating with 
a frequency control alone, the control may 
be as rapid in response as is permissible 
for frequency stability provided there is 
sufficient energy supply. In the limit this 
type of system could approach a single 
unit with a governor haying zero speed 
droop and having as small a droop-correc- 
tion time lag as may be obtained with 
stability. 

The kilowatt transfer between two 
systems is not a steady quantity. Load 
changes in the several areas are continu- 
ally being applied, and system constants, 
together with existing governor dead 
bands, do not produce critical damping 
to the original oscillation. Before the tie 
line has steadied down following a load 
change, another load change has appeared 
with the result that almost a continuous 
oscillation exists. This oscillation in 
watts may be as much as ten per cent of 
the tie-line capacity and occurs at a pe- 
riod varying between one and five seconds, 
depending upon the system inertias on 
either end and the synchronizing coeffi- 
cient of the tie line. Thus, the watt sen- 
sitive element in a tie-line controller need 
not attempt to follow the instantaneous 
watts but rather the average of the fringe 
watts associated with this relatively fast 
oscillation. 


TyYPEs OF TIE-LINE CONTROLLERS 


A controller which is in equilibrium 
only when the controlled quantity has 
been returned to its desired value is called 
“the floating type.’”’ A controller which 
is in equilibrium when the controlled 
quantity has been returned to a value 
which deviates from the desired value by 
an amount proportional to the controlled 
quantity is called “the proportional 
type.” In terms of regulation ‘‘the float- 
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ing type” is a flat controller having zero 
regulation, while ‘“‘the proportional con- 
troller” has a definite positive regulation. 

Practically all supplementary con- 
trollers of turbine governors are of the 
floating type. The synchronizing motor 
receives impulses, either continuous or 
intermittent, until the controlled quan- 
tity has returned to the desired value. 
The proportional controller may be a de- 
vice which exerts a pull on the governor 
arm in proportion to the deviation of the 
controlled quantity. 

The analysis presented in the com- 
panion paper® shows that equally good 
performance may be obtained from the 
two types of controllers if they are prop- 
erly designed. The proportional con- 
troller requires a sufficiently long time lag 
between the deviation sensitive element 
and the resulting proportional force that 
it exerts on the governor. The floating 
type requires a sufficiently slow rate of 
correction to allow for stable operation. 
Since the latter type is the most easily 
obtained, it is most generally used. 

For quick response a continuous con- 
troller, either floating or proportional, is 
better than an intermittent type. A con- 
troller whose rate of correction or correct- 
ing force is proportional to the deviation 
is capable of better performance than one 
which does not have this proportional 
feature. In all cases, stability may be 
obtained by providing the controller with 
a sufficiently slow rate of correction or 
long time lag. Rates of response consid- 
erably greater than those generally used 
now may be obtained by proper design 
and do not necessarily require the use of a 
stabilizer. For best performance of a 
steam unit, with optimum controller de- 
sign, the governor incremental regulation 
should be fairly uniform at a value of 
about six per cent, with small dead band. 


TELEMETERING 


In many cases the tie line to be con- 
trolled is not adjacent to the regulating 
station, and the watt indication is then 
telemetered. Except in a few special cases, 
relatively slow types of telemetering now 
are being used successfully for indication 
and control purposes. For these special 
cases continuous and instantaneous types 
of telemetering have been successfully 
employed,1*18 


RATE OF RESPONSE 


Systems operating with a large num- 
ber of active governors in good condition 
and with supplementary control will 
have but small frequency deviations for 
the usual load changes. The loads are 
absorbed by the active governors, and 
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then the supplementary control may be 
used to return the average frequency and 
tie-line loads to normal. Under such con- 
ditions the supplementary control need 
not be particularly fast in response, cor- 
responding only to the rate at which the 
average system load changes. This then 
allows for a relatively slow change in the 
output of the frequency-regulating sta- 
tion. It has been found that within limits 
the greater the allowable frequency de- 
parture, the less is the required speed of 
response of the frequency-regulating sta- 
tions. Also, the greater the number of 
active governors, the less is the required 
speed of the response of the frequency- 
regulating station in order to prevent the 
frequency departure exceeding that which 
is tolerable. Operation in this manner 
relieves the frequency-regulating units by 
taking advantage of the diversity of load 
changes and allows them more oppor- 
tunity to correct the frequency at a rate 
consistent with their steam and hydraulic 
energy supply conditions. The governor 
mechanisms and their control ordinarily 
are capable of allowing for increases in 
load at a rate which exceeds that allowed 
by the steam or hydraulic conditions. 


The steam units of a station, because 
of the smaller time lags of steam than of 
water, are capable of providing a quicker 
response than hydraulic or hydrogenera- 
tors, if not limited in prime energy sup- 
ply. However, steam plants may be so 
limited in their steam rate and steam 
storage capacity that many steam-gener- 
ating units are limited at the steam-gen- 
eration end. Hydraulic units may, how- 
ever, have sufficient storage capacity but 
may require an appreciable time lag de- 
pending upon ability to change the hy- 
draulic power to the turbine rapidly. 
When all these circumstances are consid- 
ered it may well be that a low head hy- 
draulic plant provides a more rapid means 
for regulating than a steam unit. 


STEAM AND HyprauLic LIMITATIONS 


The prime-moyer energy storage and 
rate at which it may be changed are very 
often the most important limitations of 
the rate of response of a regulating sta- 
tion. In some instances slow boiler-con- 
trol response may be an unnecessary re- 
striction on the amount of load which can 
be quickly picked up. The control of the 
boiler should be such as to allow for as 
rapid change in steam flow as is possible 
without resulting in undue stressing of 
boiler or turbine. Most of the experience 
to date with regulating stations has been 
obtained using lower temperature boilers 
and turbines; some having chain grate 
stokers and others slightly faster under- 
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feed stokers. Limitations in regulating 
rates are established under these condi- 
tions largely by fuel bed condition. 

Very little experience is available on 
the newer high-pressure high-tempera- 
ture boilers and turbines, using pulver- 


‘ized fuel (with mills having some storage 


capacity) or the somewhat faster response 
gas and oil-fired high-temperature boilers 
as regulating stations. The temperature- 
flow characteristics of a modern boiler 
using convection-type superheaters are 
such as to result in a decrease in tempera- 
ture with decrease in steam flow; particu- 
larly is this true for flows below point 
a of Figure 3. Also, in a steam turbine 
the temperature distribution changes 
with flow as shown in Figure 4 for con- 
stant initial temperature. This is fur- 
ther aggravated by reduction in initial 
temperature at reduced flows. Accord- 
ingly, a reduction in flow may result in 
temperature difference of an appreciably 
greater magnitude in the turbine than in 
the boiler. The stresses in the turbine and 
also in the boiler depend upon the rate at 
which this change in flow and of tempera- 
ture is made. A given amount of load 
change may be made instantly, while 
larger load changes should be made more 
slowly. This reasoning applies primarily 
to periodic changes, as the stresses due to 
varying temperature changes are more 
likely to result in fatigue stress. Even 
high temperature boilers and turbines 
usually can be expected to withstand 
without fatigue stress the changes in tem- 
perature resulting from instantaneous 
changes in flow of at least 15 per cent of 
rated flow, in the region in which boiler 
temperature is under reasonable control, 
and 100 per cent flow in about 30 to 60 
minutes, depending upon the case under 
consideration. 


The demands of speed governors and 
their prime-mover energy supplies due to 
normal frequency changes do not impose 
a severe burden on the supply. However, 
in units used for regulating purposes with 
supplementary control, it may be neces- 
sary to provide means such that any sup- 
ply limitations may be avoided. It is 


evident from Figures 3 and 4 that con-- 


servative practice on a modern high-tem- 
perature installation of this type would be 


to confine the regulating range to flows | 


in excess of 50 per cent and to a rate which 
does not overstress the critical locations. 
In this range the temperature changes in 
the turbine are appreciably reduced for 
variations in flow and the regulating 
range and rate may be correspondingly 
increased. In areas responsive to tie-line 
regulators, the burden may be distributed 
over a number of stations’ and, likewise, 
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frequency regulators operating in parallel 
can be used to advantage. Thus, there 
is every justification for believing that 
the number of regulating units will in- 
crease, thereby reducing the burden on 
any one unit, just as the active participa- 
tion by all units on governors reduces the 
burden. 

On some present-day systems the regu- 
lating capacity is so distributed as to 
limit the required maximum rate to 10 
per cent of regulating-unit capacity per 
minute over a limited range. This may 
be considered a moderate regulating rate 
in comparison with load changes en- 
countered on some smaller systems with 
rough loads. For a system which has a 
rate of load change of one per cent per 
minute this would require a regulating 
capacity of at least 10 per cent of system 
capacity. 

It will be recognized that in case of 
emergency, a boiler and turbine should be 
capable of dropping or picking up full load 
almost instantly if operating temperatures 
had been previously established following 
the starting-up cycle. Such operation, 
although tolerable in an emergency, can- 
not be considered good practice if done 
periodically, unless special provision for 
such operation has heen made in the de- 


sign. 
LARGE Rapip LoAD CHANGES 


For those systems in which the sud- 
denly applied load changes are an appre- 
ciable part of the total connected capacity, 
it is found that the frequency deviation 
will be correspondingly greater. If this 
exceeds what is considered a tolerable 
limit, it becomes necessary to use supple- 
mentary control having a greater rate of 
response. This then puts a greater bur- 
den on the regulating station, and, in or- 
der to avoid too great a frequency devia- 
tion, it may mean a sacrifice in economy, 
or a provision for larger energy-storage 
capacity, or an increase in the rate at 
which the prime energy is generated. It 
is evident that, except for the change in 
system loading with change in frequency, 
the net load change must be absorbed by 
generating capacity, at the corresponding 
rate of load change. For systems where 
the load change is a large part of the total 
load this may become a serious problem. 


A large strip mill load may have a load 
increase of 30,000 kw in 5 to 20 seconds. 
If it were necessary to follow this load 
change with regulating capacity compa- 
rable with present-day practice on the 
larger systems, over a million kilovolt- 
amperes would be required. Fortunately, 
this type of system is the exception rather 
than the rule. In these systems, experi- 
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ence has indicated that the limitation is 
primarily in the available steam supply, 
and when operated as isolated systems, 
speed governors alone are relied on for 
speed control resulting in corresponding 
large frequency changes. Unless special 
provision is made for steam supply ca- 
pacity of the prime movers, large fluctua- 
tions in steam pressure will result. 

Such a system which finds itself sub- 
jected to large suddenly applied loads; 
for example, a strip mill load which is 
large compared with its generating ca- 
pacity, may interconnect with another 
system in order to help absorb the load 
changes. If this is done, the frequency 
deviation will be reduced, and a portion 
of the load change will be transmitted 
across the interconnecting tie. In gen- 
eral, the reduction in frequency devia- 
tion and the load change transmitted 
across the tie will be in proportion to the 
capacity of the external system to the 
total capacity. By interconnecting with 
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Figure 4. Temperature distribution in a mod- 
ern high-temperature steam turbine 


another system in this manner, the local 
system makes use of the additional prime- 
mover energy capacity of the other con- 
nected system, the load changes being dis- 
tributed among an increased number of 
actively governed generators. If the fre- 
quency deviation produced by the rapidly 
varying load is within tolerable limits 
without the use of supplementary control, 
little regulating capacity is needed to 
handle such a load because it will be re- 
moved as quickly as it is applied. Ac- 
cordingly, the supplementary control 
need correct only the average frequency 
deviation. This provides a very practical 
and reasonable method for handling such 
rapidly varying loads. 

Occasionally there has been a demand 
for adequate control of rapid tie-line 
swings. In this case it becomes necessary 
to provide special control. The studies 
which have been made indicate that the 
limitation may not be in the control 
equipment so much as it is in the energy 
supply of the prime movers. From both 
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analysis and experience, hunting or in- 
stability between the regulating units is 
more likely to occur when the rate of re- 
sponse of the regulating units is increased. 
For units which require a higher rate of 
response of their supplementary control, 
it is necessary for their governors to be in 
good mechanical condition with small 
dead band and to be stable mechanisms 
when operating alone. Under these con- 
ditions the rate of response with properly 
designed supplementary control can be 
further increased before the instability 
region is reached (see Figure 21—refer- 
ence 6). The results of the analysis pre- 
sented in the companion paper® indicate 
that with no limitation in energy supply 
the tie-line deviation may be held to 15 
per cent for a continuous controller and 
25 per cent for any intermittent controller 
for a load applied at a rate of 150 per cent 
of regulating capacity per minute, the 
regulated capacity being the total capacity 
of the local area and tied to the major 
system by a comparatively weak tie. 
Both this analysis and experience indicate 
that the control mechanism is not the 
limiting factor, since the energy supply 
limitation makes itself felt earlier. 


Summary 


It appears that the greatest improve- 
ment in over-all system frequency and 
tie-line regulation will be brought about 
by further improvement in the composite 
regulation of the system governing and 
by more widespread and co-operative ap- 
plication of supplementary control equip- 
ments which are already developed. 
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PCC Car Operating Results in Pittsburgh 


W. J. CLARDY 


MEMBER AIEE 


Synopsis: The problem created by the de- 
cline in transit revenues during the depres- 
sion led the Pittsburgh Railways Company 
to initiate a long-range service-betterment 
program. Thé most important phase of the 
plan was the use of modern street cars, as 
developed by the Presidents’ Conference 
Committee, to replace the earlier types of 
rolling stock on the property. With 301 of 
these PCC cars in service, and 100 additional 
units scheduled for early delivery, sufficient 
data are available to show exceptionally 
favorable operating results. Actual experi- 
ence in service has demonstrated that car 
maintenance comes down 28 per cent, track 
and roadway maintenance drops 21 per 
cent, accidents decrease 25 per cent, the 
number of cars required for specific schedules 
is reduced 10 per cent, and revenues increase 
8 per cent. This favorable outcome has 
caused continued expansion in the use of 
such equipment and established a superior 
urban-transit service 


EOPLE now have the utility in city 

transit which is so vital to the con- 
duct of daily affairs. The streamlined 
PCC car, which gets its alphabetical name 
from the Presidents’ Conference Com- 
mittee sponsoring its development, pro- 
vides a degree of excellence in public 
travel that has established a superior per- 
formance standard. Pittsburgh was one 
of the first cities to adopt this modern 
transit unit. A fleet of 301 cars is in op- 
eration and 100 additional vehicles are 
under construction. This is the largest 
installation of PCC cars, and, with a total 
of 401, there will be sufficient to operate 
base schedules on all street-car lines. Ini- 
tial service dates back to August 1936, 
and the results are enlightening. Car 
maintenance has decreased 28 per cent, 
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track and roadway maintenance has 
dropped 21 per cent, accidents per 10,000 
car miles have come down 25 per cent, 
schedule car requirements have been 
lowered 10 per cent, and gross revenue 
has increased 8 per cent. 


Operating Improvements Needed 


During the lean years of the early ’30’s, 
the Pittsburgh Railways Company rec- 
ognized the need for restorative measures 
to regain lost gross revenue and to lower 
operating costs. When the depression 
began to slow things down, one logical re- 
course was finding means of speeding 
things up. This involved re-examination 
of existing schedules to establish a pro- 
gram that would give service more bene- 
ficial to patrons. Coincident with this 
plan, it appeared essential to reduce main- 
tenance expenditures below the level set 
up for the more prosperous years of the 
preceding era. 

Many people had attained a critical 
frame of mind with respect to the street 
car, and rightly so. After years of seeing 
and riding in essentially the same noisy 
uncomfortable vehicle, such an opinion 
was understandable. Urban passengers 
responded to this neglect of their needs by 
transferring their patronage to the public 
carrier which provided adequate service. 
Modern street cars were needed to meet 
the demand for greater usefulness in city 
travel by providing service superior to 
any other vehicle for surface mass trans- 
portation. Action was required to give 
fast, convenient schedules, lower the cost 
of the car ride, relieve street congestion, 
and handle rush-hour traffic effectively. 


Plans for Better Transit Service 


Careful analysis of the transit problem 
led to the conclusion that immediate ac- 
tion was required for speeding up and re- 
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conditioning the outmoded rolling stock. 
Such a plan was put into effect to lower 
maintenance costs and arrest declining 
revenues. Motors were rewound for 
higher speeds, brakes were modified to 
obtain more effective stopping character- 
istics, and car interiors were improved. 
It was recognized that the most satis- 


factory operation required modern street: 


cars. However, the immediate benefits 
of existing rolling-stock improvements 
could be garnered pending the fulfillment 
of a long-range program for the procure- 
ment of new vehicles. Sufficient cars 
were reconditioned to handle more than 
50 per cent of the mileage operated. 
The plan for the purchase of new roll- 
ing stock was initiated with the installa- 
tion of a single trial PCC car in August 
1936. The first 100 cars ordered were 
placed in service from March through 
May 1937, the second 100 during Novem- 
ber 1937, and the third 100 in April 1940. 
The fourth order for 100 cars will soon be 
ready for delivery. The type of car pro- 


Modern PCC car in operation in 
Pittsburgh 


Figure 1. 


cured is shown in Figure 1, and the extent 
of the installation is illustrated by Fig- 
ure 2. 

These modern cars have many out- 
standing advantages which are assisting 
in meeting transit problems in Pittsburgh. 
Some of the more important are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Performance is far in advance of any 
vehicle now using city streets. The speedy 
quiet-operating trolley car can save from 
6 to 15 minutes of every hour’s travel time 
in comparison with the older types. 


2. A high degree of agility is attained with 
comfort to riders. Deep-cushioned forward- 
facing seats, wide clear-view windows, ample 
stanchioning, adequate ventilation, uniform 
distribution of heat, and plentiful indirect 
illumination conform to the demands of 
Passengers. 


3. The control and braking equipment per- 
mits attainment of a degree of smoothness 
of performance that is unexcelled in surface 
travel. 


4. Schedule speeds are higher than any 
other form of public transportation on con- 
gested city streets. It is possible to use 
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Figure 2. Map of street-car lines of the Pitts- 
burgh Railways Company over which PCC 
cars are operated 


fewer units—10 to 20 per cent—a factor 
that is reflected directly in the fare cost. 


5. Fast schedules and the corresponding 
reduction in the number of cars minimize 
traffic congestion and allows the most 
efficient use of city streets by the greatest 
number of people. 


6. Starting is fully automatic with an 
unlimited selection of rates—speed of start- 
ing—to conform to the particular conditions 
of street traffic encountered. 


7. Smooth electric braking is provided 
under automatic control. It functions at 
all times—even if the trolley loses its con- 
tact with the overhead wire. In addition 
magnetic track and air brakes are available. 


PCC Car Operating Results 


The rehabilitation of old cars to secure 
higher schedule speeds and reduce main- 
tenance proved quite successful. Results 
were particularly beneficial in providing 
better service with lower operating costs. 
The investment required was more than 
justified and served to establish a transi- 
tion to the important part of the program 
—replacements with modern cars. 

PCC car operation has produced some 
attractive savings in vehicle inspection 
and maintenance. In comparison with 
the earlier-type cars, the wheel-grinding 
period has been doubled (20,000 to 40,000 
miles), wheel life is increased from 140,000 
to 200,000 miles, brake shoes last 15 
times as long, and inspections have gone 
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up from 250 to 5,000 or 10,000 miles, the 
higher figure being applicable to cars 
without hand brakes. Parts for PCC cars 
cost more, but fewer are subject to rapid 
wear, and the over-all result indicates 
less expense. Actual labor costs for spe- 
cific jobs are about the same, so the de- 
crease in replacements means less hours 
worked. 

An analysis has been made of the com- 
parative expenditures for the three-year 
period from June 1937 to June 1940. 
Materials are taken from storeroom requi- 
sitions and segregated between old and 
PCC cars. Labor is distributed in accord- 
ance with the number of cars passing 
through the shop—67 per cent earlier- 
type and 33 per cent PCC. Fixed ex- 
penses, such as superintendence, shop 
equipment, and shop expenses are allo- 
cated onacar-mile basis. The total costs 
for the years studied are shown in Table I. 


Table | 
Cents per 
Cars Car Miles Car Mile 
PCC rere ina ereieise siotere 32,500,000........ ira) 
Old-type cars......... 60,912,000........ 2.49 


These data show a net saving of 0.79 
cents per car mile for the PCC cars, which 
excludes painting, since none had been 
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through the paint shop. A liberal allow- 
ance for this item reduces the net saving 
to 0.7 cents per car mile or a gain of 28 
per cent. 

Track- and roadway-maintenance costs 
have been substantially reduced by PCC 
car operations. The extensive use of rub- 
ber and the light weight of the trucks of 
the new cars are two pertinent factors af- 
fecting the action upon track and road- 
way in comparison with older-type equip- 
ment. The principal use of rubber is in 
the wheels and journal springs. The re- 
silient construction permits normal de- 
flections of one-fourth inch for wheels and 
two inches for journal springs. The 
Presidents’ Conference Committee di- 
rected a program of exhaustive impact 
tests to determine comparable vertical 
accelerations of resilient and conventional 
steel wheels. Based on these data, the 
earlier-type cars in Pittsburgh impart 
impact forces to the track structure six 
times as great as PCC cars incident to 
track irregularities and vehicle movement. 
Track damage because of this action 
loosens the entire structure including the 
paving bond. Surface water enters, re- 
sulting in rapid deterioration and expen- 
sive maintenance. Special track work is 
particularly vulnerable because of the 
frogs and switches. 

The lower impact forces and lighter 
weight of PCC cars permit a less expen- 
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sive track structure. With the older-type 
cars a nine-inch girder rail weighing 134 
pounds per yard, wood ties, ballast, and 
blockstone paving were required at a cost 
of $12.50 per foot. In the case of PCC 
cars, it is feasible to use 53/4-inch Tee rails 
weighing 100 pounds per yard, steel ties 
and concrete at a cost of $9 per foot. 
Experience has shown that track life can 
be stepped up from 25 to 32 years by the 
modern cars. There are 394 miles of 
paved track. The annual reconstruction 
requirement is 15.8 and 12.3 miles, re- 
spectively, for a 25- and 32-year life, a 
saving of 44 per cent. The system has 54 
miles of open track on which there is a 
reduction of 13 per cent in reconstruction 
costs. Special work life is lengthened by 
the use of modern cars. The indicated 
improvement is 10 years (20- to 30-year 
life), because the impact pounding is re- 
duced to one-sixth. The special work 
maintenance has dropped 14 per cent with 
301 PCC cars in operation. With 100 per 
cent PCC cars on the system, the better- 
ment will be 33 per cent. Ordinary track 
maintenance includes heavy repairs. 
Such work costs $1 per foot and the 
schedule has been seven miles per year. 
An allowance of 2.5 miles per year has 
proved ample which saves 12 per cent. 

During the year ending June 30, 1941, 
29,481,000 car miles were operated, with 
16,923,000 or 57.38 per cent PCC. A 
summary of the percentages saved in 
track and roadway expense is shown in 
Table IT. 


Table II 


Per Cent 


PCC Cars in Use 100 80 57 


Savings 
Reconstruction—paved track. .44.0..33.2..25.1 
Reconstruction—open track...13.4..10.7.. 7.6 
Special iworkyso0s, <iahesieievatsiaye 33.3..26.6..19.0 
Ordinary maintenance........ 12,.0.;.(9.6..96.9 
BY CPA GE, Pay ale tsace. ose voreettvecshe teres Slik e296. .21, 1 


PCC cars have reduced accidents be- 
cause of their many safety features and 
quick stopping ability. Analyses of four 
comparative 12-month periods show de- 
creases of 24, 25, 25, and 26 per cent of 
accidents in comparison with earlier-type 
cars. A typical illustration is the accom- 
panying data for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1940 shown in Table III. 

The average accident rate for the four 
years from 1932 through 1936, prior to 
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Table Ill 
eS 
Accidents 
Per 
Car 10,000 
Accidents Miles Car Miles 


Earlier-type cars. ..5,166...14,729,129... 3.51 
PCC Carstensen 3,531. ..18,346,580... 2.65 
Reduction in acci- 

dents per car mile 

with! “PCC (Carsin.iecicciejecec nie eis risitinls 0.86 
Per cent reduction 

in accidents per 

car mile with 


any PCC car operation, was 2.74 per 
10,000 car miles. The 25 per cent reduc- 
tion obtained with PCC car operation 
means 0.69 less accidents per 10,000 car 
miles. Thus, the reduction is 1,167 ac- 
cidents for 16,923,000 PCC car miles 
operated during the year ending June 30, 
1941. An analysis of the savings in- 
cident to the elimination of these ac- 
cidents is shown in Table IV. 


Table IV 


Per cent total accidents resulting in non- 


itigated settlement cer sire eieisisieislsictere srerete 15.97 
Per cent total accidents resulting in 

litigated :settlement’s: 555 0)5/ste ape ajescens ns estenlate 4.66 
Saving in nonlitigated settlements (1,167 X 

USO RAB Sa cic otnacot 6 do dined 186 
Saving in litigated settlements (1,167X 

1020466) 0 jeiazarsnte aiacs\ore ol sspjsieto ele seers 54 


PCC cars provide faster schedule speeds 
than the earlier types because of their 
more rapid starting and stopping charac- 
teristics, higher free-running speeds, and 
quicker interchange of passengers. This 
makes it practicable to give the same 
frequency of service with fewer units 
in the case of the modern vehicles. 
A tabulation is included in Table VI 
which shows improvements made in 
schedules with high-speed cars and the 
first 201 PCC cars. In comparison with 
the earlier low-speed types the average 
betterment is 16 and 12 per cent, respec- 
tively, for base and peak service. 

Considerable improvement was real- 
ized when the earlier-type cars were 
speeded up which meant less schedule 
speed increase for the system with the 
introduction of PCC cars. Also, the 
speeded-up cars are used with PCC cars 


in peak service, which limits the schedule - 


speeds obtainable with the latter vehicles. 
A study of the routes on which the 301 
PCC cars are now operating shows that 
improved performance permits replacing 
10 of the earlier-type cars with 9 of the 
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Table V 


See 


Routes 
Routes Using Using 
PCC Cars Old- Spread 
(18-Hr Type Between 
Base Service) Cars Two Classes 
Year Index Index of Routes 


ee SS eee 


1933 se ov 100.00... . 100/00 

1934 was 104.387......107.09 5, ome 

1935 ... -104,94....106.95,... =—2.01 

1936 3 ante LIA 561. spd Anavogree 0.29 

1937 .»» L17.65....112.14... / Transition 

period 
Year ending....109.66....102.97.... 6.69 
3/31/39 
1939 05108; 58. 2032 0o Oommen 4.95 
1940 se IZ 78 23s 404. 0B tia 7.83 


Average spread in 1934, ’35, and ’36= 
—2.72—2.01+0.29 _ 


—1.48 
3 
Average spread in last 3 periods = 
6.69+4.95+7.83 _@ 49 
3 
Total average spread =7.97% 


new type—a gain of approximately 10 
per cent. 

The increase in schedule speed incident 
to the use of PCC cars has a direct bear- 
ing on the betterment of gross revenues. 
Performance is highly important and con- 
tributes more to attracting passengers 
than any other feature. Of course, the 
comfort of the vehicle is of consequence 
from the ‘‘satisfied-customer” viewpoint. 
The first 201 PCC cars placed in service 
have been operating a sufficient length of 
time to show a definite ‘“‘revenue trend”’ 
for the new equipment. 

An analysis has been made which indi- 
cates the results shown in Table V. 

The year ending March 31, 1939, was 
the first complete 12 months after all of 
the routes using the 201 new vehicles had 
been equipped for operation of the 18- 
hour base service. The gain in revenue 


‘4 


re 


shows a spread of practically eight per — 


cent in favor of PCC cars. 


PCC Cars Extensively Used 


The PCC car is an outstanding city- 
transit vehicle with exceptional utility. 
Its success for improving urban travel is 
demonstrated by the favorable results 
obtained in Pittsburgh and the 15 other 
cities which use the vehicle. It serves to 


reduce car maintenance, lower the upkeep — 


of track and roadway, decrease accidents, 
raise schedule speeds, and increase 
revenue. A degree of excellence is estab- 
lished in public travel that is a creditable 
contribution to the advancement of city 
transit. 
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Improvement in Modern Meter- 


Testing Technique 


EDWARD E. LYNCH 


MEMBER AIEE 


HROUGH more than a score of years 

a variety of devices has been de- 
veloped to simplify the procedure and to 
reduce the hazard of personal errors in 
the technique of watt-hour meter testing. 
Of these devices the stroboscope and the 
photoelectric timer have already become 
generally accepted tools of the meter- 
testing art. Indeed, meter-testing prob- 
lems differ somewhat in the field, in the 
laboratory, and in the factory, and conse- 
quently, no single device nor combina- 
tion of devices can be considered ideally 
applicable to all three forms of testing. 
However, in each case much is to be 
gained through the use in some form of the 
many schemes? which have recently been 
developed. Such schemes apply equally 
to single-phase and polyphase meter test- 
ing, though in this discussion we shall be 
concerned only with the single-phase 
watt-hour meter and the testing problems 
peculiar to the factory. Briefly these 
problems are: 
1. Removal of the hazard of personal error 
in testing. 
2. Maintenance of closer control of quality. 


3. Elimination of errors in portable stand- 
ards through handling. 


4.. Reduction of skill required in testing. 
5. Shortening of testing time. 
6. Reduction of handling of meters. 


7. Elimination of storage space for meters 
awaiting test. 


8. Maintenance of a uniform flow of the 
product from assembly through to packing. 

All of these factors contribute to the 
achievement of greater uniformity and 
calibration accuracy as well as to a gener- 
ally improved quality of the prod:ict. 

The system which was evolved and 
which is described in this paper is the re- 
sult of an investigation conducted under 
actual manufacturing conditions. A small 
production line was set up which afforded 
ready means for close study of the factors 
outlined above and for trial of the several 


Paper 42-71, recommended by the AIEE com- 
mittee on instruments and measurements for pres- 
entation at the AIEE winter convention, New 
York, N. Y., January 26-30, 1942. Manuscript 
submitted November 27, 1941; made available 
for printing December 22, 1941. 


Epwarp E. LyncH is meter engineer and 
Mark A. Princr is development engineer in the 
works laboratory, both with General Electric 
Company, West Lynn, Mass. 
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schemes investigated. It became im- 
mediately apparent that testing should 
become as nearly as possible an integral 
part of the assembly procedure, if the 
necessity for storing meters for test were 
to be avoided. That is, the testing pro- 
cedure must be broken down into opera- 
tions that might readily be accomplished 
during or immediately after the assembly 
of the meter and in synchronism with the 
cycle of assembly operation. © Logically 
then, the testing procedure must be 
broken down into these two major steps: 


1. Adjustment of calibration at each of 
the three conventional load points (100 per 
cent load, unity power factor; 10 per cent 
load, unity power factor; 100 per cent load, 
lagging power factor 50 per cent). 


2. Verification of calibration accuracy at 
all three load points. 


Conventionally, calibration adjust- 
ments at these three load points are made 
in successive cut and try steps. Usually a 
rough adjustment of light load is made by 
applying potential only to the meter be- 
ing tested and adjusting until the meter 
disk does not creep. This is the familiar 
“creep method.” Lag-load adjustment, 
because of the uniformity of controlled 
manufacturing processes, is set within 


DISK SPEED— PER CENT 


A-100% LOAD 
B- 10% LOAD 


te) 45 90 135 
ANGULAR DISPLACEMENT — DEGREES 


180 


Figure 1. Curve showing angular velocity of 
watt-hour meter disk as a function of displace- 
ment 


Speed is given in per cent of nominal-load 
value for a General Electric type I-30 watt- 
hour meter 
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close limits in assembly. The setting of 
full load or the location of the damping 
magnet with respect to the center of the 
meter disk is done by successive test runs 
and adjustments until the desired accu- 
racy is achieved. When the accuracy at 
all three load points called “as found” 
readings are obtained, a simple calcula- 
tion enables the tester to make those 
minor adjustments which will bring the 
meter accuracy at all points within the 
desired limits. Obviously, the smaller 
the spread in the ‘‘as found” readings the 
simpler the calculation and adjustment 
required on a particular meter. How- 
ever, many cut and try steps are required 
before the ‘‘as found”’ readings are within 
sufficiently small limits to permit a single 
set of adjustments which will bring the en- 
tire calibration within the accuracy re- 
quired. 

In addition to the above limitations of 
the conventional procedure, long-time test 
intervals must be taken for each test run if 
a high degree of accuracy is to be achieved. 
This is due to the fact that meters are 
usually tested in gangs of as many as 
15, connected to a common load with a 
rotating standard, for an interval corre- 
sponding to a given whole number of revo- 
lutions of the rotating standard. The dis- 
placement from the starting position of 
the disk of each meter is a measure of the 
error at the particular load point being 
tested. The precision within which these 
readings of accuracy can be made depends 
on the length of the test interval. Fur- 
ther, there is the problem of correcting for 
the error in the rotating standard. 

Thus it is apparent, that much manipu- 
lationis required, before a satisfactory set 
of ‘‘as found” readings is obtained. It is 
also evident that, if the preliminary steps 
could be accomplished less laboriously, 
and if the entire calibration accuracy 
could be had at once, the procedure would 
be tremendously simplified. The discus- 
sion which follows, therefore, will describe 
the usefulness of the devices developed in 
this investigation to accomplish the de- 
sired simplification in procedure. 


Calibration Adjustment 


FuLi-Loap ADJUSTMENT 


Consistent with the scope of the inves- 
tigation, the means provided for making 


calibration adjustment must be simple | 


and, if possible, render instantaneous in- 
dication of changes in calibration:’ The 
stroboscope*4 is immediately suggested. 
We must, however, consider its limita- 
tions, for its practical value is dependent 
upon the angular velocity of the object 
being viewed, a distinct image, and a fre- 
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ad 


// 


ve 


: 


quency of light impulses which is com- 
patible with good vision. The last two 
of these requirements, over the common 
ranges of frequency required, are readily 
met by mechanical or electronic means, or 
by a combination of both. 

The third requirement deals with the 
angular velocity of the moving element, 
and an analysis of the conditions required 
for a stationary image or for a “hunting”’ 
image is necessary to understand its in- 
fluence. Assuming a constant rate of 
light flashes upon a moving element, any 
change in angular velocity of this element 
will produce a change in the rate of dis- 
placement of the stroboscopic image with 
respect to a fixed reference point. When 
synchronism is achieved a stationary im- 
age results, 

Nw 


At synchronism f= — 
2r 


where 


f =rate of light flashes in cycles per second 

w=angular velocity of disk in radians per 
second 

N =number of equally spaced elements 


If the disk velocity is alternately 
greater and less than the synchronous 
speed, the image will be seen to advance 
and recede according to fluctuations in 
velocity. This characteristic is called 
“hunting.” It is largely this condition 
which limits the universal application of 
the stroboscope in watt-hour meter ad- 
justment, since the operation becomes 
tedious and time consuming and, in cases 
of excessive hunting, requires a high de- 
gree of skill to achieve accuracy. If ob- 
servation of image displacement is hin- 
dered by hunting, the fluctuating image 
must be followed through its entire excur- 
sion (advance and recession) and the re- 
sultant advance and recession noted. 

Figure 1 shows the speed—displacement 
characteristic of a watt-hour meter at 
both full load and ten per cent load. The 
magnitude of the variations in this curve 
is constant at all values of load, so that in 
percentage this magnitude decreases with 
increased load. The speed characteristic 


GROUPING 
EACH 0.1% 
ERROR 


A-FULL LOAD 
B- LAG LOAD 
C-LIGHT LOAD 


NUMBER OF METERS 
—PER CENT 


aces sj ° + ey) 


PER CENT ERROR 


Figure 2. Distribution curves of calibration 
errors before final adjustment 
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Adijustable-type compensated lag 
plate 


Figure 3. 


of modern meters is, therefore, quite uni- 
form at the high values of load, but at 
light loads a large variation in angular 
velocity exists. 

The hunting of the image at these light 
loads could be eliminated if the flashing 
rate were made to fluctuate at a frequency 
corresponding to the irregular angular 
velocity of the disk and kept in time 
phase. This condition can be actually 
achieved only with difficulty and it is more 
practical to utilize a uniform flashing rate. 

With the above facts in mind, a quanti- 
tative consideration of the angular veloci- 
ties of the disk at various values of load 
on the meter, together with the desired 
limits of accuracy at each value of load, 
will define conclusively the limits of stro- 
boscopic application to meter testing. A 
modern watt-hour meter such as that 
from which the characteristics were deter- 
mined for Figure 1 has 720 equally spaced 
elements on the edge of the disk. At 
nominal load its speed is 1.745 radians per 
second, and it would, therefore, require a 
flashing rate of 200 per second to syn- 
chronize it at this speed or 20 per second 
at one-tenth this speed. 

The image advance of this meter will be 


7.2 elements per revolution of the disk 


when 99 per cent accuracy is obtained, or 
0.72 element per revolution when 99.9 per 
cent accuracy exists. These displace- 
ments can be instantaneously observed if 
there is no hunting and may not be im- 
perceptible with a small amount of hunt- 
ing. If, however, hunting produces an 
image fluctuation greater than about five 
times the image displacement caused by 
the inaccuracy in meter calibration, then 
the personal error becomes large, and the 
stroboscope cannot be used except by 
specially skilled workers. This value is 
arbitrary and is the opinion of the authors 
obtained through experience. 

The hunting magnitude is influenced by 
various factors which can be conveniently 
classified as follows: 


I. Those that produce an essentially con- 
stant hunting magnitude at all loads: 


(a). Eccentricity of the disk. 

(b). Nonuniformity of flashing rate. 
(c). Nonuniformity of disk marking. 
(d). Nonhomogeneity of the disk metal. 
(e). Bent disks. 


II. Those that produce their maximum 
effect at low loads: 


(a). Variation in potential torque with 
disk position. 

(6). Variation in friction with disk posi- 
tion. 


Since the maximum total hunting will 
be produced at lower loads, we can see 
not only the difficulty of adjusting with 
small torques such as at light loads, but 
also the advantage of adjusting for nomi- 
nal-load calibration with 200 per cent load 
current. An analysis of tests has shown 
that nominal-load adjustment can be 
made at 200 per cent load without affect- 
ing the load-speed characteristics of the 
meter appreciably, and for this reason, the 
fixture to be described later is designed to 
operate at 200 per cent load. 


Figure 4. Front view of section of conveyor 
system and calibration-adjusting stations 
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Licut-Loap ADJUSTMENT 


It can be concluded from the foregoing 
analysis that the stroboscope does not 
lend itself satisfactorily to calibration ad- 
justment at light loads. Its convenience 
is also lessened, due to the necessity of al- 
ternately and repeatedly adjusting each 
load until all errors are sufficiently small. 
This is due to the effect of the light-load 
adjustment on other loads. 

To be most convenient, the light-load 
adjustment must be accomplished as 
nearly as possible without influencing the 
other load adjustments, and the well 
known ‘“‘creep”’ method which adjusts the 
torque due to potential alone so that the 
disk will not creep makes this possible. 

The method consists of applying volt- 
age to the potential coil and, without any 
load current, moving the light-load ad- 
justment until the meter disk will not 
creep in either direction. In principle, 
it is one used for many years as a rough 


Figure 5. Line schematic diagram of internal 
connections in adjusting station 
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method of adjusting meters at light load. 

Let us analyze just what we accom- 
plish by so doing, for an analysis will 
show that although we are not funda- 
mentally getting the adjustment we 
would like, we nevertheless accomplish 
a very good approximation of light-load 
adjustment. 
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Figure 6. Portion of conveyor system show- 
ing bank of verification stations 


A definite but small error is introduced 
when we attempt to make the potential 
torque, 7,, equal to zero for, in a meter 
correctly calibrated at full, light, and lag 
loads, we find that T,is rarely zero.® This 
small error will be a variable influenced by 
two factors shown below. 

If we consider a general equation, such 
as the following, and realize that at the 
moment of “‘no creep’’ with no motion of 
the disk, the inertia and damping terms 
(both dependent on disk motion) are not 
present, and since the balance is per- 
formed with no load current, the equa- 
tion® reduces from 


F217 DDD sat 
dt? dt 
(Tet Ti+ lea iy) =0 
to 
T)=Te 


which means that the driving torque due 
to potential flux alone is made equal to the 
friction torque (see appendix). . 

This simple equation is complicated by 
the fact that T, (similar to Figure 1) is 
not a simple function but depends on the 
disk displacement. Therefore, our cali- 
bration will depend on what part of the 
curve T, we make equal to the friction 
torque. 

By using care to see that the anticreep 
holes are kept 90 degrees from the 
element air gap, we can adjust the meter 
at a disk displacement shown in Figure 1,| 
as 0 or 180, thus attempting to adjust at a 
point where the average potential torque _ 
is zero. This will obviously give the 
greatest consistency possible, although 
two factors will tend away from ex- 
tremely precise results: 


1. Ty, the friction torque, can be positive 
or negative depending on the direction of 
the tendency to creep. 
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2. The point of adjustment may differ 
from that at which the shunt torque has its 
average values. 


Although the above discussion might 
indicate that this method will not inher- 
ently give absolutely correct adjustment, 
a practical application of it has indicated 
that a very high percentage of meters will 
be obtained which are within normal al- 
lowable tolerance. A curve showing the 
distribution of accuracies over a large 
number of meters tested is shown in Fig- 
ure 2 and is not inconsistent with the 
above analysis. For a preliminary ad- 
justment there seems to be no better 
method of setting the light-load adjust- 
ment. 

Any effort to try to adjust to a slight 
forward creep to compensate for the 
average negative error is apt to result in 
“personal” errors based on ‘‘judgment”’ 
which will be greater than the above in- 
herent error, and, therefore, it is to be 
discouraged. 


Lac-Loap ADJUSTMENT 


The third load point at which cali- 
bration is made consists of setting the 
lag plate which compensates for the phase 
angle of the potential coil. Adjustment 
of this compensator is made at 50 per 
cent power factor and 100 per cent load 
current. From the preceding discussion 
of the stroboscope, it is apparent that 
reasonable accuracy may be had by using 
that device for making adjustment. 
Other methods, such as creep at zero 
power factor, torque method, or rotat- 
ing-standard method, are also suitable, 
and at this juncture, the question natu- 
rally arises, why not use one of these meth- 
ods—for instance, the stroboscope? This 
might well be accomplished, and many 
modifications have been developed which 
make the stroboscopic method conveni- 
ent. However, any such scheme would 
require a succession of tests at each of the 
three loads and a return, until the error at 
each point has become sufficiently small to 
to give satisfactory calibration. In our 
application a “‘straight-line’’ procedure 
was sought, and since such a method 
involves definite advantages, any one 
which was not directly applicable to such 
a straight-line procedure was considered 
undesirable. 

Adjusting the meter not to creep with 
zero power factor might well be used to 
accomplish this purpose, but it was found 
that, with meters equipped with an ad- 
justable lag plate as shown in Figure 3, a 
quicker and equally satisfactory method 
is to set the position of the lag plate me- 
chanically. 

When this is done with an accurate fix- 
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ture, a large percentage of meters will be 
correctly calibrated for lagging loads. A 
distribution curve of accuracies to be ex- 
pected are shown in Figure 2b, which 
summarizes the experimental results on 
hundreds of meters over a period of sev- 
eral months. Rigid manufacturing con- 
trol is necessary of the factors entering 
into the amount of lagging required and 
that obtained, such as the resistance of 
the potential coil and the conductivity of 
the lag plate, and so forth. 

A micrometer fixture which can be ad- 
justed from time to time to compensate 
for the drift due to manufacturing toler- 
ance is an advantage, but for the highest 
degrees of accuracy, a slight further ad- 
justment will be necessary on a small 
percentage of the meters. 

A device in which this final adjustment 
can be conveniently made will be de- 


scribed later, but at this point it may be 


well to indicate the steps necessary to ob- 
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tain this high degree of accuracy and to 
show how they fit into the manufacturing 
procedure, 

I. While subassemblies are being made: 
(a). Set lag plate mechanically. 

II. After assembly: 


(b). Set light-load adjustment by creep 
method. 


(c). Set full-load adjustment stroboscopi- 
cally. 


III. After preliminary adjustment: 
(d). Check calibration at all three loads. 


(e). If necessary, improve light- and lag- 
load accuracies. 


(f). Recheck calibration at all three loads. 
Adjusting Device 


For best results, adequate equipment 
must be used for the various operations. 
A very satisfactory fixture for accomplish- 
ing the preliminary adjustments men- 
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tioned above is shown in figure 4. Its 
schematic circuit is illustrated in figure 5. 
Maintenance on such a unit is minimized 
by conveniently mounting it to slide in or 
out of a conventional filing cabinet. 

Figure 5 illustrates how the standard 
meter and meter under test are connected 
in “‘series-parallel” through multitapped 
transformers, so that various ratings of 
meters can be tested without affecting the 
accuracy ofthe standard meter which al- 
ways operates at a fixed load. Selector 
switches mounted on the panel operate re- 
lays to select the desired loads to match 
the meter being tested, and the testing 
sequence is accomplished by means of a 
foot switch which operates a stepping 
relay so that a predetermined sequence of 
connections is obtained. The first and 
last position in this sequence makes and 
breaks respectively the connections to the 
meter under test through air-pressure con- 
tacts. 

The stroboscopic standard is arranged 
in a convenient manner for setting and 
maintaining its accuracy at the one load 
at which it operates. Thermostatic tem- 
perature control eliminates any tempera- 
ture effects in it and is a factor in main- 
taining this accuracy. 

The stroboscopic image is obtained by 
mechanical means so that a maximum 
intensity of illumination may be obtained. 
Figure 5 shows slots cut in the disk of a 
standard meter. Through these slots a 
beam of light energizes a photoelectric 
cell, the output of which is amplified and 
made to operate a synchronous motor. 
This motor will operate at a speed propor- 
tional to the speed of the standard meter 
disk. A slotted disk mounted on the syn- 
chronous motor shaft interrupts another 
beam of light which through a suitable 
optical system projects an image of the 
teeth on the edge of the disk onto a screen. 
The standard meter is connected to oper- 
ate continuously so that when creep ad- 
justment is made, the image, though not 


Figure 8. Product 
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Figure 9. Close-up of scale images as viewed 
on panel of verification station 


Calibration accuracy is read simultaneously at 
all three load points” 


stroboscopic, will not be obliterated by 
the disk on the synchronous motor, 

The device is operated in the foilow- 
ing convenient manner and in accord- 
ance with the previous theoretical dis- 
cussion. A meter to be tested is placed 
in the contact-making fixture, and the 
foot switch is depressed. This operation 
closes the contact-making fixture and 
energizes the potential coil of the meter 
under test. An image of the meter disk 
will appear on the screen on the panel. 
This is not a stroboscopic image, but an 
actual enlargement of the disk teeth. 
This enlarged view of the disk makes 
creep adjustment of light load extremely 
simple. Before making light-load adjust- 
ment the disk should be turned manually 
so that the creep holes in the disk will be 
located in a plane parallel to the meter 
element. Then the light-load adjustment 
may be set so that no motion of the disk is 
observed on the screen. 

The next depression of the foot switch 
energizes the current circuit of the meter 
under test, and there will appear a strobo- 
scopic image on the screen. The position 
of the damping magnet is now set so that 
the image displacement is equal in both 
directions, if a slight amount of hunting is 
present. Having made this full load ad- 
justment, another pressure on the foot 
switch will de-energize the meter under 
test and release the pressure on the con- 
tact block. The meter is then removed 
to the verification device where a pic- 
ture of the calibration accuracy is ob- 
tained. 


Verification of Calibration 


Though for many years precise methods 
of watt-hour meter calibration have made 
use of precision instruments and constant 
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load, it has been shown’ that greater reli- 
ability is achieved by means of standard 
watt-hour meters giving for the first time 
the standard of watt-hour units. This 
standard, though maintained in the labo- 
ratory, can be readily transferred to the 
factory, and control maintained. Thus, 
it was decided to adopt the rotating- 
standard comparison method for the 
verification device. Essentially, the de- 
vice consists of suitable switching and 
revolution-counting mechanism, together 
with the familiar portable standard watt- 
hour meter. The design and arrange- 
ment of the apparatus, however, are such 
as to achieve the results expressed in our 
introduction, namely, to obtain a direct 
indication of the complete calibration ac- 
curacy of the meter, and, in this re- 
spect, we believe that it is unique. The 
description which follows will deal chiefly 
with the novel design features and flexibil- 
ity of the device. 


Verification Device 


The unit shown in Figure 6 in a mul- 
tiple group was designed to give simul- 
taneous indication of the complete meter- 
calibration accuracy. It employs a photo- 
electric timer which makes its operation 
automatic. The measurement is made 
by comparing the speed of the meter 
under test at each load with the speed of 
a separate standard for each value of load. 
This comparison follows automatically in 
sequence so that, at the end of a given 
time, the entire calibration appears upon 
the screen. The line diagram, Figure 7, 
shows schematically the arrangement of 
the apparatus by means of which this veri- 
fication is made: In this figure, a light 
beam is directed from above the meter 
under test, through the path of the anti- 
creep holes and onto a photoelectric cell. 
The amplified output of the photoelectric 
cell energizes a sensitive relay. This ar- 
rangement is such that for each half revo- 
lution of the meter disk having two anti- 
creep holes, the above relay will operate 
once. The operation of this relay actu- 
ates a stronger stepping relay which in 
turn energizes relays to perform the fol- 
lowing operations in the sequence indi- 
cated. 

As the starting button is pressed with a 
meter in position, the standard meters are 
reset to zero through motor-driven cams, 
and the meter under test is energized. 
With the first light impulse after’ reset, 
light load is thrown on the meter under 
test, and the next impulse energizes the 
light-load standard. After a predeter- 
mined number of revolutions of the meter 
under test, the stepping relay has ad- 
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vanced to a contact that stops the light- 
load standard and throws full load on the 
meter being tested. The next impulse 
starts the full-load standard which runs 
until stopped by the stepping relay after 
a fixed number of revolutions of the 
meter undergoing test. As the full-load 
standard is stopped, lag load is thrown on 
the meter and the standard runs until 
stopped by the stepping relay. This 
again occurs after a given number of 
revolutions of the meter which energizes 
the photoelectric cell. 

After these operations a picture of the 
meter accuracy at full load, light load, 
and lag load appears magnified in full 
view on a screen. This picture is ob- 
tained by projecting and focusing the im- 
ages of transparent indicators which ro- 
tate with the standards and which re- 
place the pointers for indicating the dis- 
placement of the pointer from zero. The 
transparent indicators are marked in 
divisions to represent error in tenths of a 
per cent and a manually operated index 
can be set to the point at which the zero 
position of the projected indicator image 
should stop if there is no error. in the 
meter under test. 

Once the accuracy of the meter has been 
visualized, the apparatus is ready to func- 
tion again, or a release button can be 
pressed to disconnect the meter making 
it ready to remove the checked meter and 
replace it with one to be verified. 


Conclusions 


It will be readily observed that a suit- 
able arrangement of the devices described 
when operated in the sequence discussed 
will result in an operating system which 
permits a uniform and progressive testing 
routine, readily coupled to conveyorized 
assembly manufacture. Figure 8 shows 
how the parts coming from contributing 
departments can be assembled and ad- 
justed in a simple, uniform routine which 
moves along in progressive steps until the 
meter is ready for shipment, and which 
allows a laboratory check of the product 
to be made on sufficient quantities and at 
definite intervals without inconveniencing 
or upsetting the normal advance of these 
conveyorized operations. Although less 
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skill is required by the operators, due to 
less tedious routine and more mechanized 
operations, more consistent accuracy can 
be expected, as errors are easily visible on 
an enlarged scale, and personal errors in 
judgment are eliminated. 

The operation of this straight-line 
setup will, of necessity, reduce inven- 
tories of meters awaiting test and insure 
better service, since when a meter starts 
through there is little chance of sidetrack- 
ing it, unless defects are found during in- 
spection. This improved service means 
more meters delivered in quicker time 
and with full assurance of the high qual- 
ity which any meter organization would 
be proud to associate with their own work. 


Appendix - 


d*0 dé 
Jaat (Dnt+DitDe) fe 
Cat T;+ Te— Ty) =0 
where 


J=Inertia of moving element (gram 
millimeters per second per second) 
6=Angular displacement of disk (radians) 
t= Time (seconds) 
Dm = Damping factor relating to permanent 
magnet (gram millimeters per second) 


t 
Dm=—Gmn(¢m)*10-* 
is 


D;= Damping factor relating to current flux 
(gram millimeters per second) 
St 
Di=— Gi(9;)710-8 
g 
D,=Damping factor relating to potential 


flux (gram millimeters per second) 


st 
De rer Ge(be)?10-§ 
g 


T.4= Driving torque due to interaction of 
current and potential flux (gram milli- 
meters) 


sif 
Tei=40 — Gadedi cos uw 1078 
g 


T; = Driving torque due to load current flux 
(gram millimeters) 


| st 
T,=40 a Gai?;? cos pn; 1078 
g 
T.= Driving torque due to potential flux 
(gram millimeters) 


t 
T,.=4 8 Gaede? COS be 1O-°=f(0) + K 
g 
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T,= Friction torque (gram millimeters) 
f(0) =Anti-creep torque (a function of disk 
rotation in gram millimeters with an 
average value of zero) 
K=The constant component of T, which 
when added to f(@) gives T, 
s= Conductivity of disk (mhos per centi- 
meter cube) 
t=Thickness of disk (centimeters) 
g=Gravitational constant (centimeters 
per second per second) 
Gm=Damping constant relating to per- 
manent magnet (dimensionless) 
G;= Damping constant of load current flux 
(dimensionless) 
G,.=Damping constant of potential flux 
(dimensionless) 

Ga= Driving constant relating to current 
and potential flux (dimensionless) 
Gai= Driving constant relating to current 

flux (dimensionless) 
Gae= Driving constant relating to potential 
flux (dimensionless) 
om = Useful permanent magnet flux (Max- 
wells) 
¢;= Useful load current flux (Maxwells, ef- 
fective value) 
oe= Useful potential flux (Maxwells, ef- 
fective value) 
f=Frequency (cycles per second) 
u=Angle between ¢; and ¢, (radians) 
“4; =Equivalent angle of components of 
¢; which produce torque 7; 
Me = Equivalent angle of components of ¢¢ 
which produce torque T, 
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HE single-phase electric locomotive 

is thought of quite generally as a piece 
of motive power for heavy traction serv- 
ice. To an electrical engineer, however, 
it consists fundamentally of electric mo- 
tors geared to wheels with means for con- 
trolling the applied voltage to handle a 
variable load at varying speeds. 

From this point of view it is interesting 
to consider the protective features of the 
motors ‘and their associated electrical 
apparatus to develop devices and methods 
which are necessary to guard against the 
hazards common to the operation of all 
electrical devices and those special to an 
electric locomotive. This paper will con- 
sider these features as they apply to the 
electric locomotives operating on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The Electrical Apparatus 


The single-phase a-c locomotive with 
series motors receives its power from a 
trolley at a relatively high voltage in 
order to provide economical distribution 
and good voltage regulation. The com- 
mutator-type motors must operate at a 
relatively low voltage in order to keep 
the commutators within a reasonable size 
because of the limitation of volts between 
bars.!_ A transformer is, therefore, neces- 
sary. Having the transformer to provide 
the lower voltage, a method for tap chang- 
ing under load can then be introduced to 
control the voltage applied to the motors. 
The motors are permanently connected 
in parallel groups with the motors in each 
group in series. This permits a motor 
group to be cut out of service with no ef- 
fect on the remaining groups, and the 
locomotives are occasionally so operated 
when trouble develops in a motor circuit. 
The method, Figure 1, of tap changing in- 
volves the use of preventive coils and 
heavy-duty contactors, and, in order to 
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subdivide the voltage steps, a buck-boost 
transformer is introduced to triple the 
number of steps. In addition to this, 
a-c series motors are operated at a low 
magnetic flux to provide favorable com- 
mutation conditions, and in operating at 
start and low speed when the armature 
current must be high, the field is shunted, 
Figure 2, to keep the flux in the same 
range as at continuous rating. It is also 
necessary to provide a commutating re- 
sistor (or interpole shunt) to produce the 
quadrature component of the interpole 
flux, and this shunting must be varied in 
one or more steps from high power factor 
at low speed to a lower power factor at 
high speed to provide adequate neutrali- 
zation of transformed voltage in the ar- 
mature coils.1 The operation of the 
main-field shunt and the commutating- 
resistor contactors is controlled by relays, 
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Figures 3 and 4, operating from the volt- 
age across the main field and across the 
armatures, respectively, Figure 5. Fi- 
nally contactors must be provided to re- 
verse the main-field connections for opera- 
tion in the reverse direction. 

This equipment comprises the funda- 
mental electrical necessities of the loco- 
motive. In addition, there are numerous 
electrical auxiliaries, such as forced-ven- 
tilation blowers, air compressors, heating 
boiler, control batteries and charging 
equipment, lighting and cab signal equip- 
ment. The protection of this auxiliary 
equipment, while necessary, will not be 
covered specifically in this discussion. 


Protection Required 


Having the picture of the main features 
of the locomotive, the next step is to con- 
sider against what hazards the electrical 
equipment must be protected. These 
may be stated as follows: 

1. Overload 
2. Overvoltage surge 
3. Failure of insulation 


4. Incorrect operation of tap-changing 
switches 


5. Excessive field at start 

6. Unequal motor speeds—slipping 
7. Failure of cooling air 

8. Transformer overheating 

9. Overspeed 

10. Excessive current 


11. Overheating of motors 
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Steputirie cs 1A and 1 closed | 
StepiQasniactes 1A, 2A, 1 and 2 closed 
Step 3...... 2A, 1, 2, and 3 closed 
Step 4...... 1, 2, 3, and 4 closed . 


TORQUE FIELD WINDING 


COMPENSATING 
FIELD WINDING 


Figure 4. Main-field relay 


This is a formidable list, but may be 
considered by classification of the manner 
in which protection can be provided. 


Fully Automatic Protection 


This method is provided for the first 
five conditions: 


1. Overload. When the motor current 
exceeds a value beyond which it is unsafe 
to operate the motors for even a short pe- 
riod, the motor contactors are opened by 
the usual overcurrent relay. 


2. Overvoltage Surges. These surges 
appear on the high-voltage side of the 
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transformer and require the use of a light- 
ning arrester. 


3. Failure of Insulation. Faults of 
this nature are detected by a relay, Figure 
6, known as the pantograph relay. In the 
secondary, or motor, circuits such detec- 
tion is simplified by the fact that the cir- 
cuits, Figure 7, are normally free from 
ground except through a current trans- 
former, so that any secondary ground will 
cause the relay to operate. The primary 
winding of the transformer is protected 
by current differential between the ends 
of the winding. The operation of the re- 
lay first opens the motor and auxiliary 
switches, and, if this fails to clear the 
fault, an automatic switch grounds the 
pantograph collector, throwing the inter- 
rupting duty on to the substation circuit 
breaker. This relay is described in detail 
in the Luther paper.’ 


4. Incorrect Operation of Tap-Chang- 
ing Switches. Tap changing on main 
transformer is performed by the intro- 
duction of three impedance (preventive) 
coils, the two smaller of which have their 
ends connected to four busses to which the 
taps from the main transformer are con- 
nected by the tap-changing contactors. 
The mid-points of these two preventive 
coils are connected to the ends of another 
larger preventive coil, to the mid-point 
of which is connected the outgoing lead 
to the motors. In this way four taps on 
the transformer are used on each of the 
running voltage steps, Figure 1, and a 
change to the next step requires the movy- 
ing of only one of the four tap connections, 
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Figure 6. Pantograph relay 


permitting smooth and even transition 
in the voltage change. The impedance 
of the coils is sufficient to reduce the cir- 
culating current between the taps to a 
low value, while the reactance to the load 
is cancelled out by the two directional 
flow to the mid-point leads. In order to 
prevent two tap-changing contactors 
from closing on the same bus, thereby 
short-circuiting a portion of the main 
transformer, interlocking is used between 
contactors. This has been extended in 
recent designs to include a group of inter- 
locking relays, Figure 8, so connected 
that when a contactor fails to open prop- 


erly, in addition to the fact that no other 
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heating of the preventive coils. To pro- 
tect against this condition a thermal relay 
is installed, operating from current trans- 
formers differentially connected in the 
legs of each of the small preventive coils 
to open the motor circuit contactors when 
the current flow is unbalanced. 


5. Excessive Field at Start. During 
the starting period a portion of the arma- 
ture current as stated hereinbefore, is 
shunted around the main, or exciting, 


GROUND 
CURRENT 
LIMITING 
RESISTOR 


CUTOUT 
-~ SWITCH 


Figure 7. Panto- 
graph (‘‘PR’’)  re- 


contactor on the same bus can be closed, 
the contactors on the other busses cannot 
proceed to the other voltage taps. This 
prevents a large voltage difference being 
established across the preventive coils if 
a contactor on one of the lower steps re- 
mains closed while the contactors on the 
other busses have closed on the higher 
voltage steps. 

This new arrangement of interlocking 
requires the use of fewer interlocking 
fingers on the tap-changing contactors 
and uses instead separate interlocking 
relays in an enclosed cabinet, Figure 9, 
providing a cleaner, more accessible and 
reliable arrangement. 

This interlocking is complete excepting 
under one condition, that is, when a con- 
tactor fails to close in proper sequence. 
Under this condition one end of a preven- 
tive coil will be disconnected from the 
main transformer causing an unbalance 
of currents which will cause excessive 
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Figure 8. Simplified interlocking scheme for 
tap-changing contactors 
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field to minimize commutation troubles. 
This function is performed by a relay, 
Figure 4, operating from the voltage 
across the main field. 


Semiautomatic Protection 


6. Unequal Motor Speeds. High pe- 
ripheral velocity is normally designed into 
the traction motors, and if a pair of driv- 
ing wheels slips, tractive power is lost, 
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and the motor will soon reach a danger- 
ously high speed. The division of voltage 
between the motors becomes unbalanced, 
Figure 4, if one motor slips or two slip at 
unequal speeds. A voltage balance relay, 
Figure 10, therefore, is used to indicate 
this condition to the engineman so that he 
may reduce the voltage on the motors. 
This indication is received when the slip 
differential is approximately 5 miles per 
hour. If the engineer fails to take the 
necessary action or is unable to control 
the slipping, the relay automatically 
opens the motor switches when the slip 
differential reaches 20 miles per hour. 


7. Fatlure of Cooling Air. The motors 
and transformers are designed, because of 
space and economic limitations, to require 
forced ventilation. Failure .of the air 
supply would permit rapid overheating. 
A relay in the air stream or a centrifugal 
relay on the blower shaft indicates such a 
failure to the engine crew. 


8. Transformer Overheating. The main 
transformer is cooled by oil circulated by 
apump. This oil passes through a radia- 
tor and is in turn cooled by air from the 
same blowers which provide forced ven- 
tilation to the motors. Failure of this 
cooling scheme to keep down the oil tem- 


Figure 9. Main transformer showing voltage- 
control equipment 


A—Auxiliary-equipment contactors 
B—Tap-changing contactors 

C—Interlocking relays r 
D—Intermediate step (buck-boost) transformer 
E—Intermediate step (buck-boost) contactors 
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perature will operate a thermostatic 
alarm. 


Indication 


9. Overspeed. Speed is indicated to 
the engine crew by means of a speedome- 
tet, Excessive speed is dangerous to the 
armature windings and commutators. 
Dependence must be placed on the en- 
gine crews to keep the speed within limits 
safe to the equipment and also within the 
local speed restrictions of the roadway. 


10. Excessive Current. Current is 
indicated by a separate ammeter for 
each of the parallel motor groups. The 
rate of acceleration is determined by the 
current value permitted, limited of course 
by the weight on driving wheels. A limit 
is set on the maximum motor current, 
which limit is appreciably below the 
setting of the overload relays, and proper 
attention to the ammeter readings during 
acceleration is required to prevent slip- 
ping and to stay within the range of good 
commutation. 


Indicating Devices 


Indicating lights are provided in the 
locomotive crew compartment to indicate 
the following: 


(a). Low water in oil-fired train heating 
boiler 
(b). Driving wheels slipping 


(c). Forced-ventilation blowers stopped, or 
high transformer oil temperature 


(d). Motor-overload relay operated 
(e). Pantograph relay operated 


(f). Main-motor-field shunting switches 
closed 


(g). Fuel pump on heating boiler stopped 


In addition to this, a buzzer operates 
to warn the crew for the first two condi- 


Figure 10. Wheel-slip relay 
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tions, that is, low water in heating boiler, 
or driving wheels slipping. 

The indicating light panel, Figure 11, 
contains a row of amber lenses, on each 
of which is engraved the designation 
which it indicates. It is located beside 
and to the left of the engineman. On this 
same panel is the series of cab signal in- 
dication lights duplicating the aspects of 
the wayside signals. Here also are lo- 
cated the speedometer, the ammeters for 
each of the motor circuits, and the usual 
air gauges for the brake system. 
Tonnage-Rating Limitation 

11. Overheating of Motors. The tem- 
perature rise of the motor fields and arma- 
tures is the practical limit to the amount of 
work which the motors can do. These 
limitations are set by the kind of insula- 
tion used and must not exceed the per- 
missible values, or the life of the motors 
will be materially shortened. Even if it 
were practical to have continuous indica- 
tion of the controlling ‘“‘hot-spot” tem- 
peratures, it would still not be practical 
to send out on the railroad an electric 
locomotive with a train which, operated 
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under the normal speed and grade re- 
quirements of the route, might exceed the 
temperature limitations of the motors. 
In fact, no protective device, within the 
ordinarily accepted meaning of the term, 
is as yet available for avoiding excessive 
motor temperatures, without unduly 
limiting the use of the full short-time ca- 
pacity of the locomotive. 


Figure 11. Indicating and operating devices 
in motorman's compartment 


A—A mmeters 

B—Low water in boiler 

C—Blower-stopped and transformer-tempera- 
ture indication 

D—Overload relay tripped 

E—Drivers slipping 

F—Pantograph relay tripped 

G—Fuel pump tripped 

H—Speedometer 

I—Ajir gauges 

J—Field change-over 

K—Cab signal indicator 

L—Buzzer 

M—Emergency grounding switch 

N—Pantograph switch 

O—Headlight switch 

P—Brake valve 

Q—Master controller 
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It is, therefore, necessary to resort to 
other than electrical or mechanical means 
of providing this very necessary protec- 
tion. The obvious method is, of course, 
so to safeguard the operation of the loco- 
motive as to avoid overheating of the 
equipment. At the same time, however, 
the necessity for economical operation 
dictates that the maximum possible work 
be performed by the locomotives. To 
meet these two conditions a tonnage rat- 
ing, that is, the maximum train which 
can satisfactorily be handled, is deter- 
mined for each class of locomotive and 
each route. 

The working out of these ratings re- 
quires that complete motor heating and 
cooling characteristics be available from 
shop tests of the equipment. The method 
for arriving at these characteristics has 
been covered in detail in the paper by 
Fremont Felix and H. G. Jungk pre- 
sented at last winter’s convention in 
Philadelphia.’ 

In addition to this, the usual motor- 
output characteristics for different speeds 
and voltages are required. Then, with 
the profiles, alignments, and speed re- 
strictions of the route to be used, it is pos- 
sible, assuming a weight of train, to de- 
termine the motor-output requirements at 
all points on the runs.’ The time, dis- 
tance, and output results are tabulated, 
and, by using the heating and cooling 
characteristics of the motors, the tem- 
perature rise at each point on the route is 
determined. If the permissible tempera- 
ture has been exceeded, the run is recal- 
culated with a lesser weight of train. 
Similarly, if the maximum permissible 
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temperature has not been reached, a new 
calculation is made using a heavier train. 
In this manner, the maximum tonnage 
which the locomotive can handle over 
each route, without overheating the mo- 
tors, is determined. 

In addition to these ratings, this pro- 
tective method requires a thorough edu- 
cation of the personnel to make it effec- 
tive. Yard masters must be informed of 
the importance of keeping the weights of 
trains within the specified limits. Hav- 
ing a proper tonnage, the engineman must 
learn how to operate the locomotive in a 
proper manner. This proper operation in- 
volves avoiding excessively difficult starts 
in yards and on grades, avoiding pro- 
longed operation in weak field, taking full 
advantage of the momentum of the train 
in negotiating grades, and a general 
knowledge of the operating characteris- 
tics and capabilities of the locomotive. 

The results of such predeterminations 
of tonnage ratings on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad have proven most satisfactory. 
After the ratings had been determined by 
calculation, they were checked by making 
test runs. In order to make these road 
tests, thermocouples were built into the 
windings of several of the motors. A 
locomotive so equipped was assigned to 
a regular revenue train which was built 
up to the predetermined tonnage for the 
route to be followed, and the train was 
operated over the road. By means of re- 
cording meters a continuous record was 
made of motor current and temperature. 
Tests of this nature have been made over 
all the principal routes, and in all cases 
the measurements have closely checked 
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the calculations. It has not been neces- 
sary to reduce any of the calculated rat- 
ings in actual operation. 


Conclusions 


The electric locomotive is composed of 
electrical apparatus which is subject to 
the usual hazards of similar equipment. 
The methods of protection require some 
of the usual types of device. The spe- 
cialized application, however, intro- 
duces the factors of loading and opera- 
tion as protective methods to a greater 
extent than is usually the case with gen- 
erally similar equipment in other services. 
It has been the purpose of this paper to 
summarize and describe the electrical 
protection of the equipment, including 
not only the protective devices but those 
features of the utilization of the locomo- 
tive which become in reality protective 
methods. 
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Synopsis: Modern electrical equipment 
for industrial Diesel-electric locomotives is 
widely different in many respects from that 
used five or six years ago. New and im- 
proved high-temperature insulating ma- 
terials and modern synthetic varnishes have 
been developed and are used extensively 
today. Also new and improved methods of 
using these and the older materials have 
been developed. These, together with new 
design constants, have made possible a 
reduction in weight per horsepower trans- 
mitted with an improvement in the quality 
of the product. 

The Diesel engine and generator are close- 
coupled and mounted as a unit, thus assur- 
ing proper alignment and, at the same time, 
reducing the space required for mounting 
on the locomotive. A new and improved 
method of generator excitation has been de- 
veloped which assures positive control of 
the engine speed and power. This provides 
a very flexible transmission of power from 
the prime mover to the rail. 

The modern traction motor has a cylin- 
drical instead of a rectangular frame. It is 
a multipole instead of the conventional four- 
pole design. It is mounted integral with a 
double-reduction gear unit which is com- 
pletely enclosed in an oiltight gear case. 
All bearings on the motor armature shaft 
and in the gear case are antifriction except 
those on the axle, which are sleeve bearings. 
All bearings in the gear unit are oil-lubri- 
cated with the same oil that lubricates the 
gearing. Both the high and low speed pin- 
ions are straddle-mounted to insure proper 
alignment of the gearing at all times. 

Industrial Diesel-electric locomotives are 
used in slow-speed switching service where 
high tractive effort is most important. For 
this type of work, double-reduction gearing 
with maximum reduction shows much better 
transmission efficiency than the conven- 
tional single-reduction gearing. 


OR many years most of the machinery 

in American industrial plants has been 
driven electrically. During the past five 
or six years Diesel-electric drive has taken 
a definite place in moving raw materials 
to and finished products away from the 
manufacturing plants. This widespread 
use of electric power for locomotives has 
been brought about largely by two simul- 
taneous developments. 


1. Modern High-Speed Diesel Engine. 
Through standardization and the use of 
essentially the same Diesel engine for 
locomotives, trucks, tractors, and stand- 
by power plants, the cost per installed 
prime mover horsepower has been lowered 
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greatly. Also, at the same time, the 
necessity for light weight has been realized 
and this, together with higher speeds, has 
resulted in lighter weight engines that 
still retain their ruggedness and ability to 
produce power. 

Usually these engines are equipped 
with two-speed governors set for idling 
speed and full speed. Between these 
speeds the fuel supplied to the engine is 
controlled manually by the position of the 
locomotive operating handle. This is 
known as an automotive-type governor 
and is the type used with the equipment 
described in this paper. 

There is another type of governor that 
is used sometimes in industrial Diesel- 
electric locomotives and is used on prac- 
tically all of the larger Diesel engines. 
With this type engine speed is set by the 
governor for each position of the loco- 
motive operating handle. In each of 
these positions the governor supplies the 
engine with the amount of fuel necessary, 
up to full fuel, to maintain a given speed. 
This is known as a variable-speed gover- 
nor. 

2. Modern Electrical Propulsion 
Equipment. During this same period 
of time, new materials and methods have 
been developed and adopted for use in 
this electrical equipment. Through de- 
sign and research, improvements have 
been made in, and ways have been found 
to use, standard materials to better ad- 
vantage. These have made it possible to 
reduce weight and cost per horsepower 
and at|the same time improve the quality 
of the product. 

These two developments, together with 
improved locomotive design, have made 
a very economical Diesel-electric loco- 
motive. This industrial locomotive has 
low initial cost, low maintenance cost, 
low operating cost, and high availability. 
It has many of the desirable features of a 
straight electric locomotive but does not 
require a large investment for plant and 
equipment. Locomotives of this type 
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weighing from 20 tons to 65 tons inclusive 
are being manufactured by several loco- 
motive builders. 

A unit of electrical propulsion equip- 
ment for these Diesel-electric locomotives 
consists of a d-c commutating pole gener- 
ator connected directly to a Diesel engine, 
one or two d-c commutating pole motors 
geared to the axles, and control to assist: 
in maintaining a smooth even flow of 
power from the prime mover to the 
wheels. There are one or more of these 
units per locomotive, depending upon the 
weight and performance required. 


Traction Generators 


MECHANICAL FEATURES 


The "generators have only one bearing, 
either ball or spherical roller, which is 
located at the commutator end of the 
machine and carries approximately one 
half of the weight of the armature. This 
bearing is mounted in a cartridge type of 
housing which is so arranged that the 
armature can be removed without ex- 
posing the bearing to dirt and other 
foreign substances. The use of all-metal 
labyrinth seals insures that the grease 
will be kept in and dirt will be kept out of 
the bearings. The other end of the 
armature is bolted directly to the engine 
crankshaft through a flexible steel disk 
coupling which is mounted integral with 
the generator fan. This coupling is de- 
signed so that it is rigid torsionally and 
radially. The torsional rigidity makes it 
possible to use the generator armature 
and fan for the engine flywheel, which 
eliminates the conventional flywheel. 
The radial rigidity is necessary to main- 
tain the electrical air gap on the gener- 
ator. At the same time the coupling has 
flexibility in angular and axial directions 
to eliminate the necessity for exception- 
ally close machining tolerances. 

Figure 1 shows a modern Diesel-electric 
generator. 


Modern d-c traction generator 


Figure 1. 
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Figure 2. Modern high-speed Diesel engine 
with directly connected traction generator 


The bell housing on the engine has been 
made special to serve the dual purpose of 
supporting the generator frame and pro- 
viding a space in the formed openings for 
generator-fan discharge. When the gen- 
erator frame is bolted to the bell housing 
and the armature to the engine crank- 
shaft through the flexible coupling, the 
engine and generator become an integral 
unit and are mounted as such. Figure 2 
shows a typical engine-generator unit. 
The generator fan located in the bell 
housing provides for multiple ventilation 
of the machine. One stream of air is 
drawn over the armature, through the air 
gap and between the field coils, and the 
other under the commutator and through 
the core. 

Another important part of this modern 
generator is the improved brush holder. 
To collect current properly from the com- 
mutator it is necessary to have brush 
holders that will keep the brushes on the 
commutator even though it may be 
slightly irregular or eccentric. This is 
accomplished by special brush-holder, 
brush and brush-spring design. Care is 
taken to keep the brush riding against the 
trailing edge of the brush hoider at all 
times. This is done by using a trailing 
brush with a beveled and clip top ar- 
ranged so that the brush-spring pressure 
provides a component of force, holding 
the top of the brush in place, and at the 
same time provides the necessary radial 
force to keep the brush in contact with 
the commutator. The bottom of the 
brush is held in place by friction on the 
commutator. Due to the fact that all 
materials are being worked harder than 
ever before, brush holders must be spaced 
and aligned more accurately. This is 
accomplished by a brush holder designed 
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Figure 3. 


so that it can be located easily and accu- 
rately, one which remains in a fixed posi- 
tion after it is located. These design fea- 
tures improve commutation, give long 
brush life, and insure generator character- 
istics that do not change from day to day 
due to change in brush fit or location. 

The commutator must be kept tight 
and true. This is accomplished by using 
commutator-design constants which have 
been developed over a period of years of 
experience with high-speed equipments. 
Even with proper commutator design, 
difficulties occur in manufacture. These 
are corrected and a good commutator 
produced by seasoning it after the arma- 
ture is completely assembled. This proc- 
ess consists of subjecting the commu- 
tator to centrifugal forces and thermal 
stresses in excess of those which are en- 
countered in service, and tightening and 
grinding the commutator until it operates 
smoothly, both hot and cold. 

In order to provide smoothness of 
operation, and to reduce noise and vibra- 
tion to a minimum, it has been found 
necessary to dynamically balance the 
complete armature of all modern high- 
speed Diesel-electric locomotive gener- 
ators. 


ELECTRICAL FEATURES 


In the past few years insulating ma- 
terials and methods have been improved 
greatly. Some of these high-temperature 
materials are asbestos cloth, asbestos 
paper, fiber glass, and mica. With the 
aid of modern synthetic high-temperature 


varnishes, asbestos and mica, as well as 


fiber glass and mica, have been combined 
to form tapes and wrappers. These ma- 
terials have made it possible to use thinner 
insulation of a better quality and get a 
better-insulated machine. This leaves 
more space for copper and iron and at the 
same time improves the heat-transfer 
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Diagram of connections for traction-generator excitation 


coefficient through the insulation. An- 
other advantage of these materials is their 
ability to stand high temperatures and 
still have long life. By using high 
temperatures the weight of material per 
horsepower transmitted is reduced. By 
the inherent long life of the materials, 
maintenance costs are kept low. 

Careful study of the magnetic circuit 
has made it possible to so proportion the 
various parts of the generator that all 
materials are utilized to better advantage. 
This also has resulted in reduced weight 
for a given amount of power transmitted. 

The modern locomotive generator is 
equipped with a series field winding and 
operates as a motor for cranking the 
engine from a 32-volt or 64-volt storage 
battery. This eliminates the starting 
motor drive and ring gear, and at the same 
time reduces the amount of apparatus to 
be maintained. This type of engine 
cranking has proved to be very successful 
and reliable. 

The locomotive operating character- 
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Figure 4. Characteristics of Diesel-engine 
traction-generator unit 
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istics are largely built into the generator. 
For a number of years Diesel-electric 
industrial locomotives did not have the 
most desirable operating characteristics. 
Full advantage was not taken of the fact 
that electric drive is the most controllable 
and most flexible of all drives. Recently, 
detailed studies have been made of vari- 
ous generator-excitation schemes to ob- 
tain the very best possible operating 
characteristics. Some of the more desir- 
able of these are: 


1. As the locomotive operating handle is 
moved from the idling position toward the 
full throttle position, the locomotive speed 
increases with the engine speed. 


2. As the engine speeds up, the generator 
voltage increases to provide increased loco- 
motive speed either with or without addi- 
tional fuel. 


3. Smooth acceleration is obtained without 
jerks or hesitation at all values of throttle 
opening. 


4. The engine must not be loaded so 
heavily that it does not accelerate rapidly 
and evenly, nor loaded so lightly that it 
accelerates too fast and gives the impression 
of a “‘slipping clutch.” 


All of these features have been built 
into the newest industrial Diesel-electric 
locomotives by use of a generator which is 
essentially self-excited. This generator is 
provided with a doubly excited split field 
which receives most of its excitation from 
its own armature and the balance of its 
excitation from the storage battery on the 
locomotive. Each section of the field is 
designed so that approximately one half 
of the resistance of the circuit is external 
and does not change with temperature. 
This minimizes the variation of generator 
characteristics with temperature change 
in the windings. 

A simple schematic diagram of the 
connections which are used is shown in 
Figure 3. The resistor R, in the self- 
excited circuit is set to give the proper 
value of excitation for full power and full 
speed, Figure 4, curves D and D’, and 
remains set for all other values of speed 
and power. The resistor Ry in the doubly 
excited field circuit is varied in three 
steps by the two switches marked A and 
B in Figure 3. As the locomotive operat- 
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Figure 5. Modern d-c trac- 
tion motor and double-reduc- 
tion gear unit 


ing handle is moved from the idling posi- 
tion towards the full throttle position, R, 
is set at the three different values which 
are necessary to insure a full even flow of 
power at all positions of the operating 
handle. These changes are made by a 
cam-operated switch, which is connected 
to the locomotive operating handle. A 
double cam switch, which is in the throt- 
tle-linkage mechanism between the oper- 
ating handle of the locomotive and the 
engine fuel pump, changes the fuel pump 
setting to provide the proper amount of 
fuel. 

From Figure 4 it can be seen that the 
speed-ampere and volt-ampere character- 
istics are very steep. This provides volt- 
age and current which are supplied to the 
traction motors on the locomotive, caus- 
ing its speed to follow that of the engine. 


Referring to Figure 4, curve A, the first 
power position on the motor-current re- 
sistance (JR) line is at approximately 12 
per cent adhesion on the locomotive. 
This value of adhesion has been proved 
by experience to be one which gives no 
jerks but provides a smooth, rapid start. 
This point will be practically the same at 
every start, because the volt-ampere curve 
crosses the motor-current resistance (JR) 
line at a steep angle, which will change 
very little as the temperature of the 
motor windings changes. This is shown 
by reference to the two motor-current 
resistance (JR) lines shown on Figure 4, 
one at 110 degrees centigrade and the 
other at 25 degrees centigrade. Since 
there are no notches on the locomotive 
operating handle quadrant, there are 
infinite steps of power and speed between 
the first power position, Figure 4, curves 
A and A’, and the full power position, 
Figure 4, curves D and D’. Curves B 
and B’, C and C’ are shown to illustrate 
the shape of intermediate power and 
speed positions. Additional study of the 
engine-generator characteristics shows 
that the generator with its controlled 
excitation is acting to electrically govern 
the engine at all speeds below that at 
which the mechanical governor begins to 
operate. 

Further reference to Figure 4, curves D 
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and D’, shows that there is a wide range 
of amperes over which the generator volt- 
ampere curve is equal to the engine out- 
put, less the generator losses and a small 
loss of power due to the speed of the 
engine not being held constant. This 
makes it easily possible and very desirable 
to use only one motor combination if 
more than one motor per power plant is 
required. With a single motor, or with 
motors in parallel, if two motors are used 
per power plant, practically full power 
utilization can be obtained from 30 per 
cent adhesion on the locomotive to 60 per 
cent of maximum permissible operating 
speed. This is very desirable since it 
simplifies the locomotive control. 


Battery-Charging Equipment 


Battery charging on industrial Diesel- 
electric locomotives is done by one of 
two methods, depending on whether a 32- 
volt or 64-volt battery is used. 

The 32-volt battery is charged with 
automotive-type equipment. This con- 
sists of a 750-watt shunt-wound generator 
which is mounted on the engine in such a 
way that it can be driven by a belt or 
from an auxiliary shaft. A vibrating 
contact regulator is used in the field of 
the generator to hold approximately 
constant voltage over a range of charging 
current, which is limited by a series coil 
in the regulator. The generator is self- 
ventilated by a small fan. 

When a 64-volt battery is used, a 1.5- 
kilowatt shunt-wound charging generator 
is used. It is mounted on the floor of the 
locomotive and belt-driven from a pulley 
on the end of the traction generator shaft. 
The voltage on the charging generator is 
held constant by a vibrating contact 
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Figure 6. Comparative motor-resistance-loss 
curves for traction motors with single-reduction 
and double-reduction gearing 
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regulator operating in the shunt field. 
The current is limited by a ballast re- 
sistor in the battery-charging circuit. 
This generator is self-ventilated by a fan 
mounted directly on the armature shaft. 


Traction Motor and Gearing 


MECHANICAL FEATURES 


The modern Diesel-electric industrial 
locomotive traction motor is very different 
from the conventional railway motor. 
The new motor has a rolled-steel cylindri- 
cal fabricated frame instead of a cast-steel 
rectangular frame. This new construc- 
tion has a number of manufacturing ad- 
vantages and also is more desirable mag- 
netically since casting blowholes are 
eliminated. The motor is very accessible 
for original assembly and for repairs. It 
is equipped with double-reduction gearing 
instead of the conventional single-reduc- 
tion gearing. 

The commutator is of special design 
to meet service requirements. In addi- 
tion to the use of design constants that 
give a sturdy strong commutator, it is 
given a thorough seasoning after the 
armature has been completely assembled. 

The armature is designed to withstand 
the stresses of high-speed operation that 
go with double-reduction gearing. The 
coils are held in the core slots by wedges 
and the end windings are held with bind- 
ing wire. The completed armature is 
dynamically balanced to very close 
limits so that it operates smoothly and 
with very little vibration at all speeds. 
It is also equipped with antifriction bear- 
ings on both ends. The commutator end 
bearing housing is designed so that the 
armature can be removed without opening 
the bearing housing and exposing the 
bearing to dirt. This bearing is also ar- 
ranged with all-metal labyrinth seals to 
keep grease in and to keep dirt out. The 
bearing on the opinion end of the motor 
armature is mounted on the shaft after 
the motor pinion has been mounted. 
This forms a straddle-mounting for the 
pinion, The bearing on this end is 
housed in the gear case and lubricated 
with the same oil as the gearing. 

The frame of the motor is bolted to the 
gear case so that the two become an in- 
tegral unit and are mounted as such. 
Figure 5 shows the motor and gear unit. 

The gear case which forms a part of the 
motor and gear unit is a rugged steel 
casting of special design. It is made in 
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one piece except the gear cover which is a 
malleable iron casting and is bolted to the 
gear case along a 45-degree line. All 
bearings and pinions are assembled so 
that they can be replaced without remov- 
ing the motor and gear unit from the 
locomotive. The motor and gear-unit 
support is so located that, for either 
direction of motion of the locomotive, 
there will be no tilting to throw the gear 
mesh out of alignment or place a twisting 
load on the axle bearings under the heavy 
tractive efforts encountered in service. 
This type of hardened gearing operating 
in an oiltight gear case has a long life, 
which should be equal to that of the loco- 
motive. The gear unit is equipped with 
flood-lubricated sleeve axle bearings and 
thrust surfaces, and with antifriction 
intermediate and high-speed bearings 
operating in an oil bath. Both the high- 
speed and low-speed pinions are straddle- 
mounted to maintain alignment. The 
gearing is straight spur on both reduc- 
tions. 

The motor is self-ventilated. This is 
found to be practical in a motor which is 
used with double-reduction gearing, since 
even in slow-speed switching service, 
motor speeds are high enough to make the 
motor fan effective. The fan which is 
mounted on the armature shaft at the end 
opposite the commutator provides for 
multiple ventilation of the machine. 


ELECTRICAL FEATURES 


In the motor use has been made of the 
various insulating materials, varnishes, 
and methods used in the traction gener- 
ator. By this means the best possible 
quality has been obtained with the small- 
est amount of insulation. This has made 
it possible to get more tractive effort 
rating per pound of material used. 

In order to further conserve material, 
motors have been designed with more 
than the conventional four poles. The 
latest industrial Diesel-electric locomotive 
motor is a six-pole machine. The multi- 
pole design reduces length of end windings 
and commutator. Also the use of mullti- 
poles provides for better distribution of 
field windings. This, in connection with 
detailed studies of the magnetic circuit, 
has enabled the designer of modern mo- 
tors to materially reduce the size and 
weight of the field structure. 

The field coils have also been reduced 
in size by the use of new insulating ma- 
terials and methods. Both exciting and 
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commutating coils are edgewise-wound 
and formed to fit the poles. The com- 
pleted coils after being mounted on the 
poles receive a number of dips and bakes 
in modern synthetic insulating varnish. 
With this type of coil the heat-transfer 
coefficients are much higher than for a 
conventional coil. After the poles and 
coils are assembled in the frame, the com- 
plete assembly is dipped in modern syn- 
thetic varnish and baked to fill com- 
pletely and insulate all connections and 
joints so that they are sealed and pro- 
tected from water, oil, and other foreign 
materials that may enter the motor. 

The design constants of the motor have 
been made such that the motor has a very 
steep speed curve, and a wide range of 
field control can be used. These, to- 
gether with the engine-generator charac- 
teristics, Figure 4, make a locomotive 
with a wide range of full utilization of 
available engine horsepower. 

Since industrial Diesel-electrie loco- 
motives are essentially slow-speed ma- 
chines, and transmission efficiency is an 
important factor, double-reduction gear- 
ing is superior to single-reduction gearing 
for this service. A much greater reduc- 
tion can be obtained with double-reduc- 
tion gearing than with single-reduction 
gearing, and, at the same time, clearance 
under the gear case can be maintained, 
as specified by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This can be done while 
still having ample top speed for in- 
dustrial service. Figure 6 shows motor 
losses at 110 degrees centigrade cop- 
per temperature, with an assumed two 
volts for brush drop, under starting condi- 
tions where good efficiency is most diffi- 
cult to obtain, and where the difference 
between transmissions is most noticeable. 
Figure 6, curve A, is for the double-reduc- 
tion motor with maximum reduction, 

Figure 6, curve B, is for a comparable 
single-reduction conventional motor with 
maximum reduction. A study of this 
curve clearly shows the advantage of 
double reduction for locomotives that are 
not required to operate at high speed but 
are required to provide high tractive 
effort. Since at the starting point of the 
locomotive all the losses are in resistance, 
the difference between curve A and curve 
B in Figure 6 shows the additional trac- 
tive effort that can be produced with the 
double-reduction gearing over the single- 
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T is generally agreed that the virtual 
or air-gap voltage of a salient-pole 
synchronous machine determines the 
saturation in the magnetic circuit. Stud- 
ies have indicated that the major 
portion of the saturation occurs in the 
poles of such machines. Consequently, 
it is logical to apply a correction as a lin- 
ear addition to the nominal or excitation 
voltage vector of the two-reaction dia- 
gram drawn with unsaturated constants, 
in order to ascertain the actual per-unit 
excitation necessary under load condi- 
tions which produce a certain air-gap volt- 
age. It is the purpose of this paper to 
present an analytical method for deter- 
mining the necessary correction. 

Careful tests have shown that the cor- 
rection for saturation which is to be added 
to the excitation voltage obtained without 
saturation can be quite accurately deter- 
mined for a given condition of loading by 
moving the zero-power-factor saturation 
curve for that load sothat it coincides with 
the no-load saturation curve below satura- 
tion.! In Figure 1 the dashed curve is de- 


termined by moving the zero-power-fac- 
tor load-saturation curve to the left a dis- 
tance Od=bc. The horizontal intercept 
ab between the air-gap line and the dashed 
curve is the total per-unit correction cor- 
responding to the condition of loading 
which produces a per-unit value of 7, 
equal to the per-unit armature current of 
the load-saturation curve, and a compo- 
nent of air-gap voltage in phase with the 
excitation voltage equal to Oe.!? 

If a family of zero-power-factor load- 
saturation curves is available, by moving 
each curve to coincidence with the no- 
load saturation curve as explained above, 
a family of dashed correction curves is 
obtained. Since at zero power factor t,= 
ig, it follows that the parameter for this 
family of correction curves is ig. Having 
such a family of curves the procedure 
would be to determine the excitation volt- 
age by drawing an unsaturated two-reac- 
tion diagram in accordance with the 
equivalent air-gap line drawn through a 
point on the no-load saturation curve 
equal to the air-gap voltage for the de- 
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sired condition of loading. From this dia- 
gram 7, could be determined, and from 
the family of correction curves the inter- 
cept between the air-gap line and the 
curve of parameter ig could be read corre- 
sponding to the direct-axis component of 
the air-gap voltage. 

The foregoing method of correcting for 
saturation is predicated upon the possi- 
bility of obtaining a family of correction 
curves, and this, in turn, depends on the 
ease and accuracy of the method used to 
secure the load-saturation curves. If the 
machine is already built, it may be pos- 
sible to get these curves by test methods, 
but unless these methods involve but a 
few simple no-load tests the practical im- 
portance of the curves is nil. The great- 
est value of the correction curves would 
come in designing synchronous machines 
and in the predetermination of their per- 
formance. An empirical procedure which 
facilitates the application of the above 
principles is to express the saturation 
curves by a general mathematical equa- 
tion and to employ saturation factors 
derived from the no-load saturation curve. 

A modification of Froelich’s equation 
for expressing a family of saturation 
curves is as follows: 


_A(i-Cia) a) 
B+i-Dig 


wherein 


A, B, C, and D are constants to be evaluated 
4=per-unit field amperes or ampere turns 
ig =per-unit direct-axis component of arma- 

ture current 
V=per-unit volts 


Solving the equation for field excitation, 


__ BV+(AC—DV)ia 


f Mia y @) 


From equation 1 it is seen that when 7= 
Cia, V=0. Hence, by subtracting Cty 
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from the right side of equation 2 the ex- 
pression for the correction curve is ob- 
tained. As a result, for the correction 
curve 


;-BV+(C—D) Via 


AV (3) 


The equation for the air-gap line, in per- 
unit values, is 


t=V (4) 


The total correction for saturation is the dif- 
ference between the air-gap line and the 
correction curve. Whence, subtracting 
equation 4 from equation 3 


_ VIV+(B—A)+(C—D)ia] 
a INS 


A 


(5) 


To evaluate the constants of the pre- 
ceding equations it is necessary to have 
the no-load saturation curve, the unsatu- 
rated per-unit direct-axis synchronous 
reactance, and one point on the full-load 
zero-power-factor saturation curve at 
about rated voltage. Constants A and B 
are found by solving two simultaneous 
equations which are derived by choosing 
two corresponding sets of values of V and 
i from the no-load saturation curve and 
substituting them into the relation 


ya Ai 
~ B+i 


(6) 


which is the expression for the no-load 
saturation curve, obtained from equation 
1 by making zg equal zero. The values of 
V and z should be chosen with one set at 
rated voltage and the other set with con- 
siderable saturation. 

The constant C is numerically equal 
to the unsaturated per-unit value of di- 
rect-axis synchronous reactance. From 
equation 1 it is seen that when V=0, C= 
i/ig=i when ig=1 per-unit. Excita- 
tion 7 is necessary to circulate rated cur- 
rent when the machine is short-circuited. 
If 7 is held constant and the short circuit 
is removed, the voltage of an unsaturated 
machine will rise to the air-gap line. This 
voltage is the unsaturated synchronous- 
impedance drop. By virtue of the defini- 
tion of unit field excitation as that value 
which produces unit volts at the air-gap 
line, the per-unit value of 7 must equal the 
per-unit value of unsaturated direct-axis 
impedance. Hence, neglecting armature 
resistance, C is numerically equal to the 
unsaturated per-unit xg. 

If a test point on the full-load zero- 
power-factor saturation curve near rated 
voltage is available, the constant D may 
be found by substituting the correspond- 
ing values of V and i for this point into 
equation 1, along with the values of A, B, 
and C, letting 7, equal unity. 
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Figure 2. Saturation factor 


When no test point on the full-load 
zero-power-factor saturation curve is 
available, the following empirical proce- 
dure may be used. At zero power factor 
the per-unit air-gap voltage may be taken 
equal to the algebraic sum of the per-unit 
terminal voltage and the per-unit arma- 
ture-leakage reactance. Through a value 
of voltage on the no-load saturation curve 
equal to the per-unit air-gap volts, draw 
an equivalent air-gap line. In Figure 1 
point g represents a per-unit value of air- 
gap volts. At rated voltage unit field ex- 
citation for the equivalent air-gap line is 
greater than unit excitation for the actual 
air-gap line by the ratio On/Om. There- 
fore, the excitation-voltage vector from 
an unsaturated two-reaction diagram re- 
ferred to the actual air-gap line must be 
multiplied by this ratio to refer it to the 
equivalent air-gap line. 

To account for increased saturation due 
to the presence of armature current a satu- 
ration factor may be used. In Figure 1 
the saturation factor corresponding to g 
is the ratio fh/fg; gh is the perpendicular 
distance of point g from the air-gap line. 
A corresponding factor for other voltages 
on the no-load saturation curve may be 
foundinasimilarmanner. A plot of satu- 
ration factors as a function of per-unit 
volts is shown in Figure 2. 

A point on the correction curve corre- 
sponding to rated voltage is found as the 
product of the saturation factor at rated 
volts and the ratio On/Om. Addition of 
the unsaturated per-unit value of direct- 
axis synchronous reactance drop caused 
by load current 74 gives the desired point 
on the zero-power-factor load-saturation 
curve for substitution in equation 1 to de- 
termine constant D. 

As an illustration of the foregoing prin- 
ciples consider the computation of excita- 
tion characteristics for the 40-horsepower, 
440-volt, 6-pole, 1,200-rpm, 0.8-power- 
factor synchronous machine for which 
test data are given by Robertson, Rogers, 
and Dalziel.| The unsaturated per-unit 
values of the machine constants are: r,= 
0.04, x,-=0.086, xg=1.045, x,=0.55. 
The no-load saturation curve is shown in 
Figure 1. 
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To determine constants A and B 
values of V=1.0 and V=1.4 are chosen. 
Respective values of 7 are 1.25 and 3.04. 
Substitution of these values in equation 
6 gives two equations from which it may 
be determined that A=1.906 and B= 
1,133. 

C is found from the test data as being 
equal numerically to x7= 1.045. 

From Figure 1 the ratio On/Om=1.38. 

From Figure 2 the saturation factor 
corresponding to rated voltage is seen to 
be dae 

Applying the procedure outlined above 
the per-unit excitation for rated voltage 
at the full-load zero-power-factor satura- 
tion curve is (1.11.38)+1.045 = 2.563. 
Substitution of these values in equation 
1 gives 


_ 1,906(2.563—1.045) 
 -1.133-44-2.563—D 


whence D =0.803 
By equation 5 the correction for satura- 
tion is 
_ V(V—0.773+0.242iq) 
~ -:1,906—V 


In applying this relation 7, is scaled from 
the two-reaction diagram and V is inter- 
preted as the projection of the air-gap 
voltage on the excitation voltage. For 
leading power factors with generators and 
for lagging power factors with motors the 
effect of armature reaction is magnetizing. 
In these cases the sign of 7g must be taken 
negative. 

When drawing the two-reaction dia- 
gram both the per-unit excitation and the 
power angle are usually desired. It has 
been shown that it makes little difference 
in the excitation whether the saturated or 
unsaturated constant x, be used, but the 
power angle is definitely influenced.? 
The saturated value of x, should be used 
for accuracy. Since the rate of saturation 
of the quadrature axis is roughly half that 
of the direct axis a saturation factor for 
xq can be found from Figure 2 as 1.0+ 
(fa—1)/2. Dividing the unsaturated 
value of x, by this factor gives a satu- 
rated value to be used in constructing the 
vector diagram. 

As a check on the accuracy of this 
method, consider Figure 5 of the paper 
by Robertson, Rogers, and Dalziel.1 On 
this vector diagram V=1.217 and i4= 
0.647. Substitution of these values in the 
relation for the total correction gives 


sf 


1.217(1.217 —0.773+0. 157 
Ae eZ 217 0.c Oa 
1.906—1.217 


Using the unsaturated value of xq the ex- 
citation voltage for the case shown is 1.85 
per unit. Adding the correction gives a 
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I. Introduction 


HE use of compressed-air breakers 
for indoor service has become estab- 
lished by several field installations since 
the presentation of papers’? describing 
these devices two years ago. At that time 
complete tests had been made justifying 
ratings to 1,500,000 kva. Since then, 
powerhouse requirements have demanded 
the development of similar breakers for 
2,500,000 kva. During the same interval 
new laboratory facilities have been pro- 
vided* which are capable of completely 
testing these large breakers. This paper 
describes the theory and construction of 
this new breaker and for the first time pre- 
sents test results of full 2,500,000 kva 
under three-phase fault conditions, to- 
gether with a study of associated voltage 
recovery rates. 
With the completion of the 2,500,000- 
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kva rating, a complete series of indoor 
air breakers from 500,000 kva up is 
available which are common in funda- 
mental design and operating pressure. 
In fact, compressed air was chosen as the 
interrupting medium because it was found 
after study of many types of interrupter 
that this means alone was adequate 
throughout the range for an oilless 
breaker. 


II. Transverse-Blast Compressed- 
Air Interrupters 


The transverse-air-flow type of inter- 
rupter has been shown to be capable of 
interrupting currents in excess of 60,000 
amperes and fundamentally does not ap- 
pear to have the current limitation in- 
herent in a nozzle type of interrupting ele- 
ment. Consequently, for the 2,500,000- 
kva breaker this general type of inter- 
rupter was chosen. Figure 1A shows a 
diagrammatic sketch of the form of the 
interrupting device, and Figure 1B shows 
a partial assembly of the actual apparatus. 

The interrupter is built up of alternate 
splitter plates and cooler units, disposed 
substantially parallel to the air blast and 
perpendicular to the are. The arc is 
drawn from back to front across the dis- 
charge end of the blast tube and blown 
into the ends of the slots of the splitter 


per-unit excitation of 2.91 which, by 
Figure 4 of the paper is equivalent to 
2.91X3.6=10.5 amperes. Table I of the 
paper shows a test value of 10.7 amperes. 
Consideration of Figure 6 in the paper 
by Robertson, Rogers, and Dalziel! shows 
for an underexcited motor a condition of 
loading where V=1.095 and 7g=0.25. 
Here ; 


Aa 22095(1.095—0. 773 0.06) 


1.906—1.095 metas 


The excitation voltage from this diagram 
is found to be 0.835. Whence the total ex- 
citation is 0.835+0.352=1.187. This is 
equivalent to 1.187X3.6=4.27 amperes. 
Table I shows a test value of 4.36 am- 
peres. 

Application of the above procedure to 
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other machines has shown that this em- 
pirical) method will result in values of per- 
unit excitation under saturated conditions 
which check fairly closely with actual test 
results. 
curacy it has the further advantages of re- 
quiring a minimum of test (or predeter- 
mined) data and of being easy to apply. 
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Besides giving reasonable ac-. 


plates. The moving contacts are of the 
blade type, hinged at the lower end and 
rotated back and forth by an insulated 
pull rod. The outer contacts are for 
carrying current only, and the middle one 
has the additional function of drawing the 
are in the interrupter. The current- 
carrying contacts are completely isolated 
from the arcing contact, and, upon open- 
ing, they part approximately one inch 
ahead of arcing contacts. In the closed 
position, deep engagement into the sta- 
tionary finger contacts is obtained. In 
the full open position the moving contacts 
are all completely withdrawn from the in- 
terrupter, so that an isolating air gap is 
placed in series with the interrupter, and 
all contacts are accessible for inspection. 
The assembly as shown is easily removed 
from the breaker; likewise, the inter- 
rupter can be removed as a unit from the 
contact assembly and supporting struc- 
ture. 

The actual interruption in an arc cham- 
ber of this type is accomplished by the air 
stream driving the arc against and be- 
tween the lower ends of the splitter plates. 
When a normal current zero is reached the 
are core is in a comparatively highly ion- 
ized condition, as indicated by the con- 
siderable leakage current and damping ef- 
fect of the breaker on the recovery volt- 
age, after the current zero. 

The rate of deionization in a conducting 
gas column depends largely on conditions 
at the boundary where diffusion and re- 
combination are most effective; conse- 
quently, it is very important to approach 
the current zero with a highly turbulent 
atmosphere surrounding the arc core. In 
compressed-air circuit breakers these 
boundary conditions are largely deter- 
mined by the way in which the air flows 
with respect to the are. If an arc is 
blown into a splitter of refractory mate- 
rial, it will be forced against the edge of 
the splitter, where it will remain more or 
less stationary with respect to the splitter. 
The flow of high-velocity air parallel to 
the splitter will cause one side of the arc 
to be highly turbulent, a condition very 
favorable to deionization. The other side 
of the arc, however, will be closely pressed 
to the splitter where the air velocity is sub- 
stantially zero, and deionization will pro- 
ceed very slowly. If, however, the split- 
ter is made of some gas-evolving material 
such as fibre, an entirely different set of 
conditions will exist adjacent to the split- 
ter.4 

As the air flow, parallel to the splitter, 
forces the arc against the splitter edge, the 
heat from the arc liberates gas from the 
fibre which projects itself away from the 
splitter and into the are stream at high 
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Table |. Three-Phase Opening and Closing—-Opening Tests on a Westinghouse Compressed-Air Circuit Breaker 
4,000 Amperes, 15 Kv; 2,500,000 Kva Tested 13.2 Kv 
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Circuit Transient 


d Inches Contact Separation Arcing Time 
paiey peeey Ay at Arc Extinction (Cycles) Tank Pressure ; Recovery-Voltage 
Test (Lb Per Operating Rate (Volts 
No. Phase 1 Phase 2 Phase 3 Phase 1 Phase 2 Phase 3 Phase l Phase2 Phase 3 Sq In.) Duty Per Microsecond) 
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velocity. This gas bombardment causes 
the are stream to be highly turbulent on 
the side toward the splitter, and the air 
flow causes the arc to be highly turbulent 
on the side away from the splitter. Thus, 
the entire body of the arc lends itself very 
readily to deionization by diffusion, by 
reason of its high turbulence.‘ As a re- 
sult, the space adjacent to a single splitter 
can be made to recover dielectric strength 
at a rate equal to the rate of rise of re- 
covery voltage of the fastest powerhouse 
circuits, providing the ionized gas preced- 
ing the current zero is removed as fast as 
the current decreases toward its zero 
value. This condition is easily obtained 


if the rms value of the current being inter- 
rupted is small. As the current increases, 
the amount of gas liberated from the 
splitters becomes greater, and the air 
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fast enough. A 60,000-ampere are in an 
arc-chute throat two inches wide will 
liberate sufficient gas from the splitter to 
cause the flow of gas to reverse a dis- 
tance of six inches against a driving pres- 
sure of 150 pounds per square inch. If 
the rate of rise of recovery voltage of the 
circuit is slow, the stalled flow will have 
time to recover velocity, and dielectric 
will be restored. However, if the recovery 
rate is fast, the space below the splitters 


Figure 1A _ (left). 
Schematic diagram 
of a transverse-flow 
compressed-air_ir- 
cuit breaker 
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Figure 1B (right) 


Pole-unitassembly of 
a 2,500,000-kva 15- 
ky  compressed-air 
circuit breaker show- 
ing the contacts and 
partially dismantled 
interrupter, after hav- 
ing interrupted 11 
short circuits in ex- 
cess of 1,500,000 
kva 


STATIONARY 
CONTACT 
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the are chute or increasing the air pressure 
will obviously improve conditions; how- 
ever, both result in an increased air con- 
sumption for a nominal gain in interrupt- 
ing ability. Decreasing the volts per 
splitter by increasing the number of split- 
ters results in some gain, but again as the 
number of splitters is increased, the gas- 
evolving surface is also increased, and the 
gas removal becomes more of a problem. 
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Likewise, spacing the splitters further 
apart allows more gas to escape, but this 
allows the arc to loop between the split- 
ters a greater distance which in turn 
causes more gas to be liberated. 

Figure 2 shows the fundamentals of a 
simple solution to this problem. The arc 
chute consists of a narrow throat portion 


avr2 


SPLITTERS 


IONIZED GAS BLOWN 
WITH AIR BLAST 


SLOT IN SPLITTER 

ARC 

AIR BLAST DEFLECTED 
BY ARC 


ARC CHUTE THROAT 


HIGH VELOCITY 
AIR BLAST 


Figure 2. Cross-sectional diagram of arc 
chutes showing air flow under arcing conditions 


and a wide portion. The splitters are full 
width and terminate at the narrow throat, 
having a notch cut into them just above 
the throat. The arc is blown into this 
notch which is well up into the wide por- 
tion of the chute. Since the throat is nar- 
row and the approach to it is streamlined, 
the air approaches the arc with a high 
velocity. When the instantaneous value 
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of the current is large, the arc does not 
block the flow of air, but exerts only 
enough pressure on it to deflect it to the 
sides, thus allowing the flow to continue. 
This diverted flow washes away the ex- 
traneous ionized flame as the instan- 
taneous value of current decreases. By 
providing an escape for a continuous flow 
of air, the pressure on the arc never ex- 
ceeds that which is necessary to deflect 
the air around it, and consequently, it is 
not pressed too tightly against the split- 
ters which always results in too great evo- 
lution of gas and greater clogging. By 
using the means shown in Figure 2, it has 
been possible to build the interrupter for 
2,500,000 kva in reasonable dimensions 
and obtain entirely satisfactory operation 
with a tank pressure of 150 pounds per 
square inch, even with very high-voltage 
recovery rates, 


III. Breaker Construction and 
Operation 


Figure 3A shows a _ 4,000-ampere 
breaker mounted in a steel cell and set up 
for test at the East Pittsburgh high- 
power laboratory, for the Consolidated 
Edison Company. Figure 3B shows a 
schematic side elevation of the same 
breaker. It consists essentially of an air- 
storage tank at the bottom, an air-operat- 
ing mechanism at one side, suitable con- 
necting levers for operating the contacts, 
an air-duct between the tank and the 
vertically situated arc chamber, and a 


Figure 3A (left). 
Three-pole 2,500,- 
000 - kva 15-kv 
4,000-ampere com- 
pressed-air circuit 
breaker in steel cell, 
set up for test at 
East Pittsburgh high- 
power laboratory 


Figure 3B (right). 

Sectional elevation 

showing side eleva- 

tion of the breaker 
in Figure 3A 
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separate mechanically operated blast 
valve for each pole. 

This type of construction naturally 
places all parts of the breaker which oper- 
ate at ground potential including the 
pneumatic and electric control, in the 
lower compartment of the cubicle. The 
tank and mechanism which constitute the 
heaviest parts of the breaker may, there- 
fore, be supported directly on the floor 
where it is most accessible and completely 
separated by a horizontal barrier from the 
high potential compartment just above. 
This compartment, shown with the doors 
standing open, houses the contacts, inter- 
rupting elements, and all other live parts. 
The phases are separated from each other 
by removable vertical barriers extending 
inwardly from the hinge points of the 
doors. The contacts are very accessible 
for inspection; likewise, the barriers and 
interrupters may be easily withdrawn. 
Above the interrupter are diffusion cham- 
bers and mufflers, one for each phase. 
Upon interruption, the three mufflers dis- 
charge their gas into one common gas re- 
ceiving chamber, which communicates 
with the outside through ventilating 
grilles as shown. 

The flow of air for arc interruption is, 
therefore, as short and direct as possible, 
with no turns as it passes from the tank, 
through the blast valves and blast tubes 
across the arc and through the interrupter 
into the muffler and gas-receiving chamber 
at the top. 

This is a very important factor in re- 
ducing pressure requirements and the 
quantity of air consumed. Tests have 
shown that with earlier experimental 
forms of breakers built with a single blast 
valve and numerous turns in the blast air- 
supply piping that the major portion of 
the energy stored in the air during com- 
pression is dissipated before the air stream 
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reaches the are chainber. With straight- 
line air flow these losses are reduced sev- 
eral fold. The three mechanically oper- 
ated blast valves can be closely timed 
with respect to contact separation so that 
an extremely high rate of flow of air 
through the interrupter occurs during ac- 
tual interruption, but the over-all air con- 
sumption is quite nominal. 

The operating mechanism consists of a 
single air cylinder, in which a piston moves 
vertically. The piston is connected to a 
torsion shaft through a lever, piston rod, 
and a single set of links. The torsion shaft 
operates three insulating pull rods which 
in turn are attached to the moving con- 
tacts of the three pole units. The blast 
valves (one for each pole unit) are located 
at the top of the tank and are operated by 
rocker arms from cam surfaces which are 
a part of the torsion shaft. It is, there- 
fore, possible to accurately synchronize 
the opening of the blast valve with the 
drawing of the arc in the interrupter. The 
cams and their co-operating parts are 
arranged to open the blast valve during 
the opening motion of the contacts only. 

To open the breaker, air is admitted to 
the upper side of the piston from the open- 
ing auxiliary chamber, through a pneu- 
matic relay, in response to a tripping im- 
pulse in an electropneumatic pilot valve. 
To close the breaker, air is admitted below 
the piston, from the closing auxiliary 
chamber, through a pneumatic relay in 
response to a closing impulse in another 
electropneumatic pilot valve. 


Table Il. 


The volume of each of the auxiliary 
chambers is adjusted to some suitable per- 
centage of the volume of the operating 
cylinder and communicates with the 
main-pressure storage tank through a 
small hole of such size that it can charge 
an auxiliary chamber to full pressure in 
approximately one second. However, 
only a small amount of air can flow 
through this hole during the fraction of a 
second that it takes the piston to move 
from one end of the cylinder to the other. 
Thus, for instance, if the volume of the 
opening auxiliary chamber is one half of 
the volume of the operating cylinder, the 
pressure on the piston at the end of its 
travel will be approximately one third of 
the pressure at the beginning of its mo- 
tion. By this means, it is possible to 
obtain an accelerating force -of several 
thousand pounds at the beginning of mo- 
tion and reduce this force to any predeter- 
mined value toward the end. This simple 
force system together with the toggle 
makes it possible to close the breaker 
against the heaviest short-circuit current; 
lock it in the closed position by moving 
the toggle over center, and upon opening, 
obtain high-speed contact separation. 

If, however, it is necessary to open the 
breaker immediately after closing, the air 
below the piston which was used to close 
the breaker must be exhausted. To take 
care of this, an exhaust valve is built into 
the side of the cylinder and actuated by 
the motion of the piston. This insures 
that an opening operation is independent 


of the time the breaker has remained in 
the closed position; likewise, it can be 
used to insure that the closing is inde- 
pendent of the time the breaker has re- 
mained in the open position. The equiva- 
lent of trip-free opening and high-speed 
reclosing is thus accomplished without 
latches, springs, or trip-free levers. 


IV. Air-Supply System 


The mechanical operation and are in- 
terruption of indoor compressed-air cir- 
cuit breakers has been found to be unaf- 
fected by the temperature and moisture 
content of the air supply. However, mois- 
ture removal from the air is desirable to 
decrease corrosion, protect insulation, and 
eliminate any tendency from ice forma- 
tion in the valves or other pneumatic de- 
vices. These provisions are met by a sys- 
tem consisting of an intake filter, a two- 
stage compressor operating to 250 pounds 
per square inch; a cooling coil, small- 
storage, and moisture-elimination reser- 
voir; a second cooling coil and large main- 
storage reservoir, This system is con- 
nected to the line through an automatic 
reducing valve which drops the pressure 
to 150 pounds per square inch, 

Elimination of oil vapors in the air sys- 
tem, essential to prevent explosion, is 
provided by the use of large slow-running 
compressors to prevent undue tempera- 


ture rise and adequate cooling by suitable 


coils to condense oil vapors. The com- 
pressor is also of such a design that it is 


Three-Phase Opening and Closing—Opening Tests on a Westinghouse Compressed-Ajir Circuit Breaker 


4,000 Amperes, 15 Ky; 2,500,000 Kva Tested 13.2 Kv Line to Line, 60 Cycles 


Current Interrupted 


Inches Contact Separation 


Arcing Time 


Circuit Transient 


(RMS Amperes) at Arc Extinction (Cycles) Tank Pressure Recovery-Voltage 

Test - - — — ——— ~ - (Lb Per Operating Rate (Volts 
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* Currents closed (amperes) 


Phase 1 Phase 2 Phase 3 
Crest values, ...160,000..,..247,000....197,000 
Rms values,... 95,000....150,000..,. 113,000 


t In tests 27-31 the line leads were connected to the lower terminals of the breaker, and the upper terminals short-circuited, 
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difficult for crank-case oil to be carried 
into the air line. 

Auxiliaries in the air-supply system con- 
sist of safety valves and two automatic 
checks to prevent air from either storage 
reservoir flowing backward to the com- 
pressor, necessary gauges, automatic 
switch to start and stop the compressor, 
and an automatic alarm valve which pro- 
vides an indication if the pressure drops 
due to lack of compressor operation or 
serious leakage in the system. 

Air auxiliaries incorporated as a part of 
the circuit breakers themselves consist of 
an additional filter to prevent scale, and 
so on, from the line entering the breaker 
tank, an automatic two-way check valve 
which prevents flow of air from the 
breaker back into the line and also auto- 
matically closes in the event of too large 
an air flow to the breaker, which could be 
occasioned by exceptional breaker leak- 
age. An alarm valve and automatic lock- 
out valve are incorporated as part of the 
breaker to prevent its operation in case 


Table Ill. Single-Phase Tests to Determine 
Effect of Recovery Voltage 
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13.2,. 8,000. .200,000....13,600...0.8....2.3 
13.2.. 8,000. .200,000....13,600...0.5....1.4 
13.2.. 8,000.. 60,000.... 3,900...0.6....1.4 
13,2,. 8,000.. 60,000.... 3,900...0.8....2.3 
13.2.. 8,000.. 60,000.... 3,900...0.5....1.2 
13.2.. 8,000.. 60,000.... 3,900...0.9....2.6 
1392.57 8;000.. 18,000... 1,000...0.2....0.4 
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11.0. .30,000.. 24,000.... 1,870...0.5....1.7 
13,2. .87,000.. 24,000..;. 1,640...1.1.)..4.2 
11.0. .53,000. .240,000.... 7,100...0.4....1.3 
11.0. .52,000.. 32,000.... 2,390...0.9....4.2 
12,0, 76,000.. $2,000,... 2,390...1.2....8.0 


Tables I, Il, and III are the results of a series of 
58 consecutive tests made without any maintenance 
on the breaker. Toward the end of the series the 
first two splitters in the arc chute were eroded 
sufficiently to lose some of their effectiveness, as 
evidenced by an increased variation in arcing time. 
The tests included in Table III, although valuable 
in indicating the life of the chute, are not as typical 
of the single-phase performance of the breaker in 
service as an earlier series of nine consecutive tests 
which was started with a fresh set of splitters and 
which gave the data presented in Table IV. 
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the breaker pressure becomes too low. A 
safety valve and gauge are also included 
on each breaker tank. 

The breaker tank contains sufficient air 
for two-breaker operations without ob- 
taining additional supply from the main 
system. 


V. Test Results 


The breaker was tested with the high- 
power laboratory facilities described in 
the MacNeill-Batten paper,*® using two 
parallel generators at 13.2 kv, 60 cycles. 
Complete tests have been made, both 
single-phase and three-phase. 

Tables I and II show a series of 31 con- 
secutive tests made on an interrupter of 
this type. The tests were all three-phase, 
13.2-kv, both opening and closing—open- 
ing, and with current values varying from 
6,000 amperes to 105,000 amperes. The 
test with the highest current of this series, 
105,000 amperes, was made with a tank 
pressure of 125 pounds per square inch 
and on a circuit with a rate of rise of recov 
ery voltage of 2,080 volts per microsecond. 

The maximum current closed was 247,- 
000 amperes crest which had an rms value 
of 150,000 amperes. In nine of the 31 
tests, the power interrupted exceeded 


1,500,000 kva. For the 31 tests, the maxi- 
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Figure 4. Magnetic oscillogram of typical 


closing—opening operation test 
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Table IV. Single-Phase Interrupting Tests on 
a Westinghouse Compressed-Air Circuit 
Breaker 


4,000 Amperes, 15 Kv; 2,500,000 Kva Tested 
at'150 Pounds Per Square Inch Tank Pressure 
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mum arcing time for any phase did not 
exceed 0.8 cycle, which due to asymmetry 
of the current wave means that the 
breaker never failed to clear the circuit 
when the contacts were more than a small 


fraction of an inch apart. 
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Figure 5. Magnetic oscillogram of an opening 
operation 


Test 10, Table |. 13.2 kv. Current inter- 
rupted 91,000, 73,000, and 90,000 amperes 
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Figure 6. Magnetic oscillogram of an opening 
operation 


Current inter 


lest 21, Table Il 13.2 ky, 
rupted 102,000, 98,000, and 80,000 amperes 


igure 4 shows 
7, Table 
operation interrupting 48,000, 49,000, and 
49,000 amperes for the three phases, and 
closing in on 150,000, 95,000, and 148,000 
92,000, 59,000, and 


respectively, 


the oscillogram for test 


I, which was a closing-opening 


mimperes crest oF 
$6,000 amperes rms 

igure § shows the 
test 10, Table I, 


operation, 


oseillograms for 
which was an opening 
91,000, 738,000, 


and 90,000 amperes respectively for the 


interrupting 


three phases, 
Higure 6 shows 
1, Table I 
lion, interrupting 
80,000 amperes 
ligure 7 shows 
2, Table Il, also an opening test, with 
105,000, 98,000, and 82,000 amperes in 
terrupted for the 
For this 


was lowered to 125 pounds pet 


the oseillogram for test 
I, which was an opening opera 
102,000, 98,000, and 
for the three phases, 


the oseillogram for test 


three phases respec 
lively, 
the tank 


square inch, 


est the initial pressure in 


The ten tests recorded in ‘Table 1 were 
made to demonstrate the breaker to the 
engineers Consolidated 
Wdison Company, This was the first 


representing the 
witness test of an interruption of a three 
,O00,000 kva, 
IB shows the condition of the 


phase fault approximating 2 
Mipure 
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Figure 7, Magnetic oscillogram of an opening 


operation 


Test 22, Table Il, 13.2 ky. Current inter 
rupted 105,000, 93,000, and 82,000 amperes 


splitters, coolers, 
the series of 40 test 
I, and II, 


The first two 


and contacts following 
s as listed in Tables I, 


splitters showed erosion, 
The coolers were blackened slightly, and 
the arcing contacts were pitted; however, 
the breaker was still capable of carrying 


further 


inter 


eae 


current and performing 


rupting duty, 


lable II, 
to right: 
(A) 13.2 ky, 


AaMperes, 


From left 


35,000 
100,000 
cycles per second, 
4,130 volts 


Ccrosec ond 


(B) 11,0 kv, 53,000 
240,000 


second, 


per mi 


amperes, 
cycles per 
7,100 volts per mi« 


crosec ond 
(C) 12.0 kv, 76,000 
32,000 


sec ond, 


AMNperes, 
cycles pet 
2,390 volts per mi 


crosec ond 


A 


The external demonstration on all of 
these tests was negligible except for some 
smoke from the grille in the gas-receiving 
chamber. The noise was held to accept- 
able limits by the muffler system pre- 
viously described. 

During the development of the 2,500,- 
000-kva breaker, a total of 140 successful 
interrupting tests was made which were in 
500,000 kva. The function of 


such a large number of tests was to study 


excess of 


design variations, various operating pres- 
and different types of circuit-re- 
It was found that the 
problem of obtaining satisfactory inter- 


sures, 
covery transients, 
ruption of 2,500,000 kva was one of con- 
siderable magnitude, even when a proven 
breaker of 1,500,000 kva was already avail- 
able, 


VI. Effect of Circuit-Recovery 
Rate 


In powerhouse service generator short- 
circuit currents would often exceed the 
capacity of circuit breakers if reactors 
were not used to limit these currents. 
These reactors are often placed near the 
circuit breaker, and this practice generally 
voltage-re- 
covery rates which are very high. 


leads to calculated circuit 

In case no reactor is used, the highest 
circuit voltage-recovery rate will be estab- 
lished by the natural frequency of the 
generators. Generally a single-frequency 
transient only is involved and the circuit 
recovery rate may reach approximately 
2,500 volts per microsecond. 


When the 
natural period as well as the natural period 


reactor is introduced, its 


of the generator is involved, and double- 
frequency recovery transients result. A 


natural frequency of the generator may be 
approximately 30,000 cycles, but the na- 
tural frequency introduced by the reactor 


Figure 8. Cathode-ray oscillograms corresponding to three single-phase tests 
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Synopsis: A scheme of bus protection of- 
fering advantages in simplicity, speed, and 
size uses linear couplers (air-core mutual 
reactances) in place of current transformers. 
This solves the troublesome problem of 
saturation and provides ,a linear relation- 
ship between secondary voltage and pri- 
mary current. The coupler secondaries for 
a given bus are connected in a series loop 
with the relay. When the currents entering 
and leaving the bus are equal, the net in- 
duced voltage in the relay loop is zero. 
For a fault on the bus, however, the net 
induced voltage, proportional to the fault 
current, operates the relay. The problems 
are: 


1. To utilize effectively the smaller available 
energy. 
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2. To build couplers of sufficiently equal mutual 
reactance and unaffected by stray fields. 


A toroidal coil solved the latter problem. 
Thorough tests have shown that the per- 
formance is strictly linear with respect to 
primary current, practically unaffected by 
the primary d-c transient, and thus can be 
calculated accurately and simply. 


HE linear coupler transformer is a 

constant mutual reactance connect- 
ing the primary circuit to the relay. It 
introduces a new principle into the pro- 
tective relaying art, a principle* that is 
fundamentally sound and that eliminates 
completely, at its source, the most trouble- 
some problem that has been standing in 
the way of simple high-speed bus protec- 
tion. That problem is saturation of the 
current transformers by the d-c transient 
current that flows for a number of cycles 
after the occurrence of a fault. Its solu- 
tion consists of dispensing with the iron, a 


* The principle of perfect linearity between pri- 
mary current and secondary induced voltage in 
couplers as described. 


solution that appears so obvious on the 
face of it that it is fair to inquire why it 
was not adopted years ago. This paper 
might stop right here were it not for the 
answer to the last question. 


As most frequently occurs, there were a 
number of obstacles to be hurdled between 
the quite obvious idea of leaving out the 
iron, and the completion of a successful 
bus-protective system using linear coupler 
transformers. Efficient coupler designs 
had to be developed, capable of deriving 
the maximum amount of energy obtain- 
able from the available space without the 
use of iron. New methods had to be de- 
vised to use effectively the lower energy 
level inherent in the elimination of the 
iron. his energy is adequate for the 
operation of an efficient a-c plunger-type 
element in most cases. Also, the develop- 
ment of the copper oxide rectifier to a 
highly reliable state during the last several 
years has made available in a-c circuits 
the sensitive and reliable action of the d-c 
polar-type of relay. This has greatly ex- 
tended the range of sensitivities possible 
with ironless transformers. 


New circuits were necessary, better 
suited than the conventional bus-differ- 
ential circuits, for use with the accurately 
linear mutual reactance. Here a new 
principle* was applied—a radical depar- 
ture from the principle of the conven- 
tional current transformer. 


The influence of external fields and posi- 
tional effects of the primary conductor on 


may reach 200,000 cycles. Circuit re- 
covery rates based on the first crest of 
the recovery transients may be as high as 
approximately 12,000 volts per micro- 
second. 

The performance of the 2,500,000 com- 
pressed-air breaker has been studied with 
a wide variety of recovery-voltage condi- 
tions. A number of the important tests 
are summarized in Table III. The first 
part of the table lists a series of interrup- 
tions at 13,200 volts single phase and 8,000 
amperes. The circuit-recovery rate was 
varied from 300 volts per microsecond to 
13,600 volts per microsecond. To obtain 


the high recovery transients, a reactor was. 


placed directly in the test cell with only a 
few feet of cable between it and the 
breaker. Interruption was satisfactory in 
all cases. 


The second portion of the table lists 
tests made at higher currents. To obtain 
these the laboratory circuit capacitance 
was reduced, as much as practical, and 

- during several of these tests double-fre- 
quency recovery transients were obtained. 
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Three cathode-ray oscillograms of these 
interruptions are shown in Figure 9. One 
at 53,000 amperes was obtained with a 
circuit adjusted for 7,100 volts per micro- 
second. The second was obtained at 
35,000 amperes with the circuit adjusted 
for 4,130 volts per microsecond, and the 
third was obtained at 76,000 amperes 
with the circuit also adjusted for 2,390 
volts per microsecond, All three of these 
circuit |conditions represent double-fre- 
quency transients, but in the second and 
third oscillograms the higher frequency is 
so greatly damped by the conduction cur- 
rent of the breaker following current zero 
that little trace of the oscillation appears 
in the recovery-voltage transient recorded 
by the oscillograph. 

These are the highest published voltage- 
recovery rates measured on circuits on 
which heavy short-circuit tests have been 
made. 


VII. 


The complete test results show that the 
2,500,000-kva compressed-air breaker, 


Conclusions 
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which is the largest air powerhouse 
breaker ever built, is entirely adequate in 
interrupting capacity even in the case of 
extremely high-circuit voltage-recovery 
rates. The small external demonstration, 
ease of maintenance, complete freedom 
from fire hazard, and general mechanical 
simplicity indicate that there will be a 
growing tendency to utilize this type of 
breaker for indoor powerhouse installa- 
tion. 
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Figure 1. Schematic one-line diagram of con- 


nections showing application of linear couplers 
and relay to bus protection 


the response had to be dealt with. This 
was done not by brute force, but by bring- 
ing into play a useful theorem relating to 
coils wound on nonmagnetic cores of toroi- 
dal or ring shape. 

Methods had to be devised for winding 
toroidal coils conforming to the require- 
ments for efficient energy utilization and 
high accuracy without undue economic 
limitations. 

Thus, it is not simply the elimination of 
iron in a transformer but rather the tech- 
nique of using linear couplers in relaying 
circuits and presentation of the verifying 
tests which have necessitated this paper. 

To more fully understand the place 
filled by the linear-coupler scheme of bus 
protection, mention should be made of 
certain other schemes in current use. Bus- 
protection schemes that have received the 
most attention in recent years have re- 
volved about some form of current-differ- 
ential protection. The relays considered 
have varied from simple overcurrent re- 
lays! to various forms of restrained relays. 
Restrained relays have utilized either the 
fault current itself,? or harmonics in the 
differential current.? Another method of 
attacking the problem from the stand- 
point of directional comparison‘ was pre- 
sented at the 1941 summer convention. 

Impedance and reactance schemes,® 
measuring the impedance from the main 
incoming sources into the feeder reactors 
have also found considerable application 
where reactors are used and ratios of fault 
impedance to reactor impedance are such 
as to provide discrimination. However, 
they are necessarily restricted to certain 
busses which happen to fill these require- 
ments. The fault-bus scheme? is also ideal 
for certain new installations that éan be 
arranged to accommodate it. 
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TRANSIENT STATE 


Table I. Greatest Allowable Ratio of Maxi- 
mum Through Fault* to Relay Setting for 
2-to-1 Safety Factor** 


Coil 
Mutual Reactance Ratio of Maximum 
Tolerance Through Fault to 
(Per Cent) Relay Setting 
whe 85 Oberst dial thet lse sie't na aricr- a ahete 5:1 
id 2; Oke eatieabeind ved $ise. vip emer teesa es 10:1 
MER See toy CY ROR ae CR MER Lie 
Ss Us Omens ehatetey rine sonae ies: o my iielae 25:1 
ct 


*Rms symmetrical, 


**Larger ratios can be covered with proportionately 
reduced safety factors, 


In all of the current-differential 
schemes, the over-all performance neces- 
sarily depends upon the performance of 
the current transformer. For busses near 
large generating stations, the presence of 
the d-c component in asymmetrical fault 
currents has greatly magnified the prob- 
lem through its saturating effect’? on the 
current transformers 

Another related problem is the large 
ratio of maximum external fault current 
when the relay should not trip to mini- 
mum internal fault current when the relay 
should trip. A large ratio between these 
values is encountered in those stations 
where the neutral is grounded through an 
impedance, thus materially limiting the 
minimum phase-to-ground fault current 
for internal faults without limiting the 
maximum phase-to-phase and three-phase 
fault current for external faults. 

The very sensitive relay setting re- 
quired under this condition greatly mag- 
nifies the problem created by d-c satura- 
tion at high overcurrents. The problem 
has been solved in some instances by the 
use of extremely large current transform- 
ers designed not to saturate on the d-c 
component. What is felt to be the most 
practicable scheme to date utilizing cur- 
rent transformers of standard proportions 
is the multirestraint variable percentage 
scheme.? In this scheme particular at- 
tention is given to providing a sufficient 
number of restraining elements, actuated 
by the secondary fault current. Also, the 
principle of variable percentage charac- 
teristics is utilized by which means the re- 
lay sensitivity is reduced at the higher 
currents where current transformer per- 
formance is poorest. By this means a 
range of 100/1 between maximum external 
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Figure 2, Basic equivalent cir- 
d cuits of linear coupler 
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of linear couplers 


fault current and relay setting may be 
covered without fear of false operation. 
An operating time of three to six cycles is 
secured through the use of the high-speed 
induction-type relay. 

Heretofore, the problem has been at- 
tacked from the standpoint of either mak- 
ing the current transformers more nearly 
perfect, which is a costly method, or of | 
designing the relay to meet the limitations 
of the current transformers. It is im- 
mediately obvious that if the current 
transformers were perfect in their response 
a simple overcurrent relay differentially 
connected would be all that would be 
necessary. One line of attack which has 
been recently introduced involves the use 
of a special current transformer with air 
gaps in the core.’ This arrangement can 
be made high speed but cannot cover the 
100-to-1 range of the multirestraint vari- 
able-percentage scheme. The authors 
state its range as approximately 10 to 1. 

The linear-coupler scheme described 
herein is essentially a high-speed scheme 
covering a range at the present state of 
development of 17 to 1 with a 2-to-1 fae- 
tor of safety. Tests have shown this rat- 
ing to be quite conservative. 


Summary 


Linear couplers are distinguished from 
current transformers in having a constant 
mutual impedance even when the entire 
primary current acts as exciting current, 
with no current in the secondary. It is 
the function of a current transformer to 
produce in its secondary a miniature rep- 
lica of the current that flows in its pri- 
mary. It is the function of a linear cou- 
pler to produce in its secondary an internal’ 
voltage proportional to the current in its 
primary. To form a differential circuit, 
these voltages are added in series (Figure 


Figure 4, Parallel-connection equivalent cir- _ 
cuit of linear couplers 
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Figure 5. D-c tran- 
sientcurrentin linear- 


coupler secondary 

_} circuit when primary 

current is initially 
fully offset 
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FIG. 5b 


5c. Condition C of part (a), X/R=4, 


(1) Secondary a-c component current 
(3) Free d-c transient component 


OVERSHOOT i 


FIG. Sc 


Drawn for Xs=rs. 

First positive peak 

taken at 0.375 cycle 

and first negative 

peak at 0.875 cycle 

from instant of fault -—o 

since secondary cur- 

leads primary 
by 0.125 

cycle 


40 100 rent 


5.9 current Gy 


5a. Secondary total d-c transient 

component, in per cent of a-c 

component positive crest, with re- 

spect to primary d-c time-constant, 
T, or 60-cycle X/R ratio 


5b. Condition B of part (a), 
X/R=100, T=15.9 cycles 


T=0.64 cycle 


(2) Forced d-c transientcomponent 
(4) Total d-c transient component 


(5) Resultant secondary current 


1), as distinguished from current trans- 
formers in which the currents are added in 
parallel. For an external fault the vector 
sum of all the primary currents is zero. 
Thus, the vector sum of all induced volt- 
ages is zero, and also the relay current is 
zero. For an internal fault the sum of the 
primary currents through legitimate cir- 
cuits is equal to the fault current. Con- 
sequently, the vector sum of all induced 
voltages is proportional to the fault cur- 
rent. The current in the relay is equal to 
the vector sum of the voltages acting 
around the relay loop divided by the loop 
impedance. Thus, this current is also 
proportional to the fault current. 

A one-cycle relaying scheme including 
couplers and relays has been developed, 
operating on the principle just outlined, 
and has been subjected to an exhaustive 
series of tests. Through type couplers of 
0.005 ohm mutual reactance were built in 
several sizes and shapes to fit in the usual 
bushing current-transformer compart- 
ments or for separate mounting. 

Sufficient energy is obtainable from 
couplers of this proportion to operate an 
a-c plunger-type relay for fault currents 
down to 1,500 amperes with a six-circuit 
bus and 2,000 amperes with a ten-circuit 
bus. Couplers of reasonable cost can be 
built to the desired mutual reactance 
within a tolerance of +1.5 per cent, thus 
permitting a maximum false differential of 
three per cent. Taking a 2-to-1 factor of 
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safety, this results in a minimum allow- 
able setting of six per cent or '/,; of the 
maximum through fault current. The 
sensitivities obtained are ample for busses 
where the setting does not need to be be- 
low '/17 of the maximum bus fault. 

The tests have demonstrated this simple 
and straightforward scheme to be 
thoroughly reliable and practically free 
from transient effects, so that the perfor- 
mance can be readily calculated. Opera- 
tion under one cycle was obtained for 
practically all internal faults and in no 
cases were operations obtained on external 
faults within the limits prescribed for 
proper application. 

Tests have verified the feasibility of 
testing an actual bus installation with low 
steady-state currents to determine the 
performance to be expected under fault 
conditions. 

The following paragraphs include an 
outline of the theory of the linear-coupler 
scheme, a description of the apparatus em- 
ployed, and a résumé of the combination 
tests which have been conducted to verify 
the theory and prove the equipment de- 


signs. 
Theory of Linear-Coupler Circuits 


NOMENCLATURE 


M, m—Mutual reactance and inductance 
between the primary conductor and 
secondary winding of a linear coupler 
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Figure 6. Schematic internal diagram of relays 


CONTACT 
CIRCUIT 


(a) Simple plunger-type element 
(b) Sensitive polar-type element 


Z=r-+jwL—Secondary self-impedance of a 
coupler 

Zs=rstjoLs=rs+jX s—Total 
of coupler-relay loop circuit 

E—Induced voltage in coupler 

E,—Vector stm of induced voltages in 
coupler-relay loop 

I, i—Primary current, vector, and instan- 
taneous values. Subscripts 1, 2, 8, and 
so on designate the various bus circuits 

I,;—Secondary current in the relay, vector 
value 

I;—Fault current, into the bus for an inter- 
nal fault; into and out of the bus for a 
through fault 

Iqg—Vector sum of primary currents; equal 
to Jy for internal faults, and zero for 
external faults 


impedance 


EQUIVALENT CIRCUIT 


As illustrated in Figure 2b, the equiva- 
lent circuit of a linear coupler is simply 
an internal voltage of value jJ, in series 
with an impedance of value Z. The 
equivalent circuit for transient condi- 
tions, Figure 2c, is of the same form. 
However, the internal voltage is then 
mdi/dt. An alternate form convenient for 
determining the transient response is also 
shown in Figure 2d. 

As will be shown later, the transient re- 
sponse of the couplers considered is negli- 
gible so that the steady-state response can 
be used for analyzing fault conditions. 
Thus, for calculations, the series connec- 
tion shown in Figure 1 may be treated 
through its equivalent circuit, Figure 3. 


SERIES CONNECTION — STEADY - STATE 
CONDITIONS 


The total voltage acting around the 
series circuit, Figure 3, is the vector sum 
of the individual voltages shown. If the 
mutual reactance, M, is the same for each 
coupler, the total voltage is equal to this 
mutual reactance, times Jz, the vector 
sum of the currents flowing into the bus. 

For internal fault conditions, the Iq cur- 
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PHASE DIFFERENTIAL RELAYS 


GROUND DIFFERENTIAL RELAY 
Figure 7. Schematic one-line diagram of con- 
nections showing the use of linear couplers and 


relays for separate phase and ground protec- 
tion 


rent is equal to the fault current J,, and 
the voltage induced in the loop is jMJ;,. 
The secondary current flowing in the relay 
is obtained by dividing this induced volt- 
age by the relay loop impedance. That is, 
for internal faults, 


I;=I7GM/Zs) (1) 


For external fault conditions since the 
vector sum of the currents flowing into 
the bus is zero, the net voltage induced in 
the loop circuit is zero, and consequently 
the relay current is zero. If the incoming 
and outgoing mutual reactances differ by 
three per cent, a relay current is obtained 
having a value three per cent of that which 
flows for an internal fault of the same mag- 
nitude. Thus, with couplers built to a 
standard mutual reactance within +1.5 
per cent, the mutual reactances of the in- 
coming and outgoing couplers might differ 
by three per cent under the worst condi- 
tions. In order to maintain a 2:1 factor of 
safety, the relay should not be set below 
six per cent of the maximum through 
fault, since current values of three per 
cent are possible during external fault 
conditions when the relay should not oper- 
ate. Table I shows the mutual reactance 
tolerances required to permit different 
ratios of maximum through fault to relay 
setting with a 2:1 safety factor. 


SERIES CONNECTION—TRANSIENT CONDI- 
TIONS 


Internal Faults. An asymmetrical 
primary current wave contains an a-c 
component and a d-c transient compo- 


Figure 8. Type LC linear-coupler transformer 
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Figure 9. Positional effects of inner and return 
conductors on coupler winding 


As the center conductor is moved into the 
various possible positions, the mutual induct- 
ance will vary slightly. This variation is 
eliminated in a design with fixed primary bar 


As the return conductor is moved along the 
arc of a circle, the mutual inductance of it 
with respect to the torodial winding will vary, 
and will be substantially zero at two points 


nent, each of which produces a counterpart 
in the secondary loop circuit, haying im- 
pedance Z,=r7,tjwLs=r,+jxs. 

The secondary a-c component ampli- 
tudeis M/Z, times that in the primary, as 
shown for the steady-state analysis. 

A primary d-c component of time con- 
stant, 7, produces a secondary forced d-c 
component of the same time constant. 
Referring to Figure 2d, a current of time 
constant, T, encounters mutual imped- 
ance —m/T, secondary branch impedance 
r,—(L,—m)/T, and sum of branches or 
secondary loop impedance 7,—L,/T. 
Hence, the initial forced d-c component in 
the secondary relay branch is —(m/T) + 
(r,—L,/T) times that in the primary. 

For a primary current wave initially 
fully displaced, the initial primary d-c 
component is equal to the negative ampli- 
tude of the primary a-c component, and 
therefore, the ratio of their secondary 
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components is obtained by dividing their 
transformation factors, given above. Rec- 
ognizing that wm=M, wl,=X, and that 
the components have opposite signs in the 
pr'mary, this division gives: 


Forced d-c transient initial 


magnitude _ Ze/%s 
Secondary a-c component wY—(X¢/rs) 
amplitude 


A positive value for this ratio signifies that 
the forced transient is in the same direc- 
tion as the initial a-c component in the 
secondary. 

In addition to the forced d-c transient, 
a free d-c transient current flows having 
an initial amplitude equal and opposite to 
the sum of initial a-c and forced transient 
initial amplitudes, thereby preventing a 
discontinuity. The free transient dies out 
with the time constant of the secondary 
loop circuit, T,=L,/r,. The ratio X;3/r, 
approximates unity for the linear-coupler 
circuits, resulting in 7, approximately 
0.00265 second or one-sixth of a cycle. 

The forced and free d-c transients decay 
and the a-c component reverses, as shown 
in Figures 5b and 5c until somewhat less 
than one-half cycle after the fault a posi- 
tive peak is reached, which may be more 
or less than the steady-state value, de- 
pending on the magnitude and direction 
of the total d-c transient. Progressing 
further, the first negative peak is reached, 
and it can be greater than the steady a-c 
value if the total transient is negative at 
this point. 

The values of the total d-c transient at 
the first positive and first negative peak 
are shown in Figure 5a for the X,/r, ratio 
involved in linear-coupler circuits. The 
maximum overshoot of the first positive 
peak occurs for a long primary time con- 
stant. It is 5.4 per cent for a time con- 
stant of 15.9 cycles as illustrated in Figure 
5b. The maximum overshoot of a nega- 


tive peak occurs for a short time constant — 


of about 0.64 cycle (condition C, Figure 
5a) andis 11.5 per cent. It is illustrated 


Figure 10. Arrangement of test bus for ten 
primary circuits and test diagram of primary 
and secondary circuits 
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in Figure 5c. Succeeding cycles involve 


much less overshoot. In the range of time 
constants usually involved, neither over- 
shoot is much over 5 per cent, as was veri- 
fied by the tests. Practically this tran- 
sient is negligible in making relay settings. 

For larger ratios of X,/r, much larger 
percentage overshoots occur on the first 
cycle. Kennedy and Sinks® show 60 to 80 
per cent overshoot at the first positive 
peak, with air-gap-type current trans- 
formers. 

External Faults. The amount of 
overshoot is of particular importance in 
connection with high-speed relaying since 
the false differential through the relay 
during through faults is increased in direct 
proportion to it. 


PARALLEL CONNECTION 


The current in the relay for the parallel 
connection has been given. With the 
nomenclature of Figure 4 it is 


where is the number of circuits, that is, 
n=4 for the four-circuit bus, Figure 4. 
This current is zero for external faults and 
is a definite proportion of the fault cur- 
rent for internal faults. For this connec- 
tion, it is necessary to have all secondary 
branch impedances equalized to a common 
value Z,. Resistance differentials due to 
temperature differences must, therefore, 
be considered. Assuming a relay matched 
to the parallel impedance of the couplers, 
a 30-degree centigrade temperature dif- 
ferential between incoming and outgoing 
circuits would cause approximately eight 
per cent false differential on through 
faults. 

The parallel connection has the advan- 
tage that it would trip correctly for an 
internal fault even with an inactive cou- 
pler open circuited. However, itissubject 
to the temperature errors mentioned 
above, and is not as readily supervised as 
the series loop arrangement. Also, even 
-with equal mutual reactances the parallel 
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Figure 11.  Five- 
circuit bus test dia- 
gram and arrange- 
ment to obtain long 
d-c time constants in 
fault current transient 


A. Physical arrange- 
ment of couplers and 


primary winding INCOMING 
~ CIRCUIT 
B. Test diagram of ¢ BREAKER 


primary and second- 

ary circuits TO TEST SOURCE 
connection involves the flow of secondary 
a-c and transient currents during through 
faults, whereas the series connection in- 
volves none. The simpler series loop 
arrangement is, therefore, preferred. 


Relaying Schemes Using Linear- 
Coupler Transformers 


A schematic one-line diagram of connec- 
tions utilizing linear couplers and a sensi- 
tive relay is shown in Figure 1. The re- 
quirements of a suitable relay to be uti- 
lized in this scheme are as follows: 


1. Since the amount of energy available 
is small, the relay must be quite sensitive. 
That is, the volt-amperes consumed by the 
relay at minimum pickup must be as low 
as possible. 


2. Because of the small amount of energy 
available, the impedance of the relay should 
be matched to that of the linear couplers 
in order that maximum efficiency may be 
obtained. This involves making the relay 
impedance equal to the series impedance 
of all of the couplers with which it is used. 
There are variations in the self-impedances 
of the various coupler designs depending 
principally upon the space available. Also, 
there are variations in the number of cir- 
cuits to a bus depending upon the applica- 
tion. For this reason the relay should have 
taps so that its impedance may be approxi- 
mately matched to that of the linear 
couplers to suit the application. 


3. Since the relay normally operates with 

no restraint at all, it should be shockproof. 
| 

A schematic internal diagram of the re- 


lay wiring is shown in Figure 6. Taps are 
shown on the primary of a transformer to 
provide the necessary impedance-match- 
ing characteristic. With a given setting 
on the relay element, the use of a tapped 
primary winding on the transformer 
supplying this element will obviously 
change the minimum tripping current of 
the relay as expressed in terms of current 
in the tapped winding. However, this 
does not change the amount of energy re- 
quired to operate the relay as expressed in 
volt-amperes. 

The minimum primary current upon 
which the scheme shown in Figure 1 will 
operate is determined by the mutual im- 
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pedance of the linear couplers together 
with the total impedance of the secondary 
circujt, and the minimum pickup energy 
required by the relay. In any given ap- 
plication the minimum value may be 
determined from the known constants of 
the circuit by the simple calculations in- 
dicated by equation 1. 

In determining upon a suitable relay 
design for this application, requirement 1 
as listed above requires the most atten- 
tion. Providing impedance taps as listed 
under requirement 2 is a simple matter. 
In making tests of the over-all scheme, 
two relay designs were provided which are 
not necessarily the last word. The first of 
these involves a simple plunger-type of 
overcurrent element of medium sensitivity 
which is inherently shockproof. A second 
relay was built around a polar-type relay 
element. This element required the use of 
a rectifying unit for its operation and 
operates reliably at very low energy. The 
sensitivity of the two elements is dealt 
with more fully under test results, but it is 
of interest to note here that for each relay 
the minimum pickup current as expressed 
in primary amperes was calculated with 
gratifying accuracy. 

Separate Ground Relay. At the pres- 
ent time linear couplers have not been 
manufactured which would be sufficiently 
accurate to permit their use in an applica- 
tion where the range of maximum external 
fault current to minimum internal fault 
current is as great as 100/1, as sometimes 
occurs on high-impedance grounded sys- 
tems. A possible means of expanding the 
range involves the use of a separate 
ground relay. The schematic diagram of 
connections for this is shown in Figure 7. 
This scheme anticipates the use of a 
ground relay set sufficiently low to detect 
the minmum internal ground fault. 


. However, means must be taken to prevent 


the relay from operating for heavy ex- 
ternal interphase faults. In other words, 
at the current magnitude experienced for 
heavy interphase faults, the variation in 
response of linear couplers may be suffi- 
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Figure 12. Oscillograms of pertinent fault 


tests 


(a) For item 3 test, a 55,200-ampere bus 
fault showing high-speed one-quarter-cycle 
operation of plunger-type relay 


(b) For item 7 test, a 50,800-ampere a-c 
component through fault with the couplers 
deliberately adjusted to give maximum error 
differential. It shows 1.61 per cent differen- 
tial and no operation of the plunger-type 
relay (set to respond for a 2,450 ampere bus 
fault, 4.83 per cent of the 50,800-ampere 
through fault). While the fault current was 
initially 95 per cent offset with a short 1.2- 
cycle d-c time constant, the differential cur- 
rent shows negligible transient effect 


(c) For item 26 test, a 125,000-ampere a-c 
component through fault initially 95 per cent 
offset with a long 8.2 cycle d-c time constant. 
It shows negligible transient effect in the dif- 
ferential current. The 0.89 per cent false 
differential did not operate the relay (set to 
respond for a 1,820-ampere bus fault, 1.45 
per cent of the 125,000-ampere through 
fault) 


cient to cause operation of the ground re- 
lay because of its sensitive setting. 

The separate ground relay will be used 
only in those stations where there is an 
impedance in the station neutral connec- 
tion limiting the phase-to-ground fault 
current on the bus to a value too low for 
the phase relays to detect. 


The Linear Coupler Design and 
Construction 


The linear coupler is simply an air-core 
mutual inductance, and as such may be 
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designed and built in any of a large num- 
ber of ways. The choice of method was 
selected after study of the required proper- 
ties of the coupler: 
(a) Accurate constant mutual inductance 
with respect to the primary circuit. 
(b) Negligible mutual inductance to any 
external or neighboring circuit. 
(c) A sufficiently high ratio of mutual in- 
ductance to internal impedance to obtain 
the power output required for the relay. 
Requirements (a) and (b) practically 
demand that the secondary winding be a 
toroidal or ring winding, as this type of 
winding is practically without mutual in- 
ductance to external circuits and has con- 
stant mutual inductance to the primary 
circuit, Current in a secondary winding, 
uniformly wound on a nonmagnetic toroi- 
dal core approaches a uniform current 
sheet of finite thickness which produces 
only circular flux lines confined entirely 
within the winding and core. All this flux 
links a conductor passing anywhere 
through the opening of the core, and none 
of it links a conductor not passing through 
no matter how close it may be. The pres- 
ence of neighboring iron outside of the 
winding has no influence since there is no 
magnetomotive force outside of the cur- 
rent sheet. Thus, the secondary winding 
has a definite mutual reactance with re- 
spect to a linking conductor and zero mu- 
tual reactance with respect to a conductor 
that does not pass through the opening. 
While the mutual reactances have been 
visualized in terms of the flux linking the 
primary for current in the secondary, the 
relationship is reciprocal. Thus, for the 
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ideal case of a perfectly uniform secondary 
winding, the voltage induced therein per 
ampere in the primary is a definite value 
if the primary conductor links the core, 
and is zero if it does not. 

Practically, a close approach to the uni- 
form sheet winding is realized, the depar- 
tures therefrom being evaluated by test. 
The secondary is wound back on itself to 
avoid any single-turn effect of progressive 
spiraling around the core. 

For bus protection, minimum fault cur- 
rents which must be detected are usually 
high enough that economical designs can 
be made to deliver sufficient energy to the 
relay when only one primary turn is used. 
The practical design for bus protection, 
therefore, usually takes the general form 
of a through-type current transformer, 
with an air-core ring winding. Figure 8 
shows a type for separate mounting. 

The calculation of the mutual induct- 
ance and output capacity of the device is 
very easily worked out according to well- 
known fundamental formulas. The prin- 
cipal manufacturing problem is to make 
ring windings which are sufficiently per- 
fect 


1. To be free from induction from neigh- 
boring conductors. 


2. To have a mutual inductance which de- 
parts from the exact required values by only 
a sufficiently small per cent for all possible 
positions of primary conductor. 


These two requirements may each be 
expressed in terms of the variation from 
the desired value. The actual coupler will 
have a definite, though very small mutual 
inductance with the return conductor, 
which may be expressed in per cent of the 
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vr 


mutual inductance to the primary con- ~ 


ductor. This inductance will vary with 
the spacing and angular position of the re- 
turn conductor, according to Figure 9, and 
will usually be zero for two positions and 
maximum for two other positions. 

A final source of variation is error in 
calibration of the mutual inductance. In 
order to obtain mutual inductances within 
the necessary tolerances, adjustments are 
required after winding the coils. The 
linear couplers are tested by balancing 
them against a standard mutual induct- 
ance. 

Considering all of the sources of varia- 


tion as mentioned above, it appears quite 


practical at the present time to control the 
mutual reactances of couplers within + 1.5 
per cent in commercial production. 

ot 
Combination Tests 


Combination tests were made to prove 


that it was practical and safe to use a 
simple overcurrent-type high-speed relay 
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Table Il. Summary—Linear-Coupler Bus Differential Test Results 
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Differential 
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Remarks 


Type 
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- Voltmeter test, secondary differential 
circuit open 


. Pickup Jy=1,170 test, 1,140 calculation 
. Adjusted for maximum % differential 


- Pickup Jy =1,500 test, 1,530 calculation 
. Pickup Jy =252 test, 246 calculation 


. Adjusted for maximum % differential 
. Pickup Jy = 294 test, 320 calculation 
. Adjusted for maximum % differential 
. Adjusted for maximum % differential 
..Ammeter test, Jy raised to pickup 


97% offset, Tdc=8.7 cycles 
-95% offset, Tde=8.2 cycles 
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*Denotes oscillogram shown in Figure 12. 


with linear couplers for differential pro- 
tection, regardless of the number of cir- 
cuits in the protected zone. This meant 
demonstrating that the couplers were 
linear in fact and practically unaffected 
by any stray fields produced by other cir- 
cuits. 

A bus setup accommodating 10 circuits, 
was made for test purposes as shown in 
Figure 10, in which the primary circuits 
were spaced at 12-inch centers. Four 
different types of 0.005 ohm, +1 per cent 
linear couplers, having different dimen- 
sions, were available. One or more of each 
type were used in various combinations 
with their secondary windings in series 
with the relay to form bus differentials of 
10, 6, and 2 circuits. Also, the parallel 
secondary connection of couplers was 
tested for a six-circuit bus to prove that 
the parallel connection was feasible, even 
if not as desirable as the series connection. 

An exhaustive series of tests was made 
to cover the variations in relay type and 
sensitivity, in coupler size and shape, in 
fault-current magnitudes and transients, 
in fault-current distribution, and in the 
astatic factors. The astatic effects were 
checked: 


1. By interchanging couplers on the pri- 
mary circuits. 


2. By rotating the couplers on their axis. 


3. By placing the couplers off center with 
respect to their primary conductor. 


4. By varying the distance from the 
coupler to the bus. 


5. By turning the coupler upside down. 


6. By placing magnetic materials between 
the couplers and in close proximity. 


All these astatic effects were found small 
for spacings involved in practice. 

A special setup per Figure 11, using 
multiple primary turns, was made to get 
the effect of large current with a smaller 
source current in order to obtain increased 
d-c time constant. It should be noted 
that each primary turn feeds in through 
one of the smaller outer couplers and re- 
turns through the larger center coupler. 
This arrangement simulates a five-circuit 
bus with four equal sources feeding to an 
external fault through the center coupler. 


Test RESULTS 


Table II gives pertinent information 
and results of representative tests for 10-, 
6-, and 2-circuit busses per Figure 10 and 
for the special five-circuit bus per Figure 
ile 

Items 1 to 7 apply for the 10-circuit bus 
per Figure 10 using the plunger-relay set 
to pick up at 0.085 ampere in the coupler 
secondaries. Calculations based on equa- 
tion 1 give pickup for internal faults at 
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2,430 amperes. Test item 1 with 10 cir- 
cuits energized, and item 2 with only one 
circuit energized, both give pickup at 
2,450 amperes when the fault current is 
proportioned for unity pickup. Based on 
+1 per cent tolerance in the couplers this 
sensitivity should be safe for through-fault 
currents of 25 times 2,450 or 61,000 am- 
peres. Items 5 to 7 for external faults 
show that it was safe as the relay current 
remained below half pickup value. In 
items 6 and 7 the fault current into the 
bus was supplied by four circuits and out 
from the bus through one circuit with the 
five remaining circuits “‘idle’’ represent- 
ing feeders with no feed back. Item 6 
shows normal low (0.25 per cent) differ- 
ential and item 7 the maximum (1.61 per 
cent) differential obtainable after deliber- 
ately adjusting the coupler positions for 
maximum astatic effects. The oscillo- 
gram, Figure 12b, for item 7, shows a fault 
current of 50,800 amperes rms a-c com- 
ponent, J;, plus 68,300 amperes initial d-c 
component decaying with a short-time 
constant of 1.2 cycles; and a secondary 
differential current, practically free of d-c 
transient, having an a-c component, J,, of 
0.031 ampere which gave no relay opera- 
tion. These measured data and addi- 
tional derived data are given in the tabula- 
tion. Based on a 0.005-ohm mutual (five 
volts induced per 1,000 amperes) the 
50,800-ampere fault should induce +254 
volts total in the incoming-circuit couplers 
and —254 volts in the outgoing-circuit 
coupler, which would leave no differential 
voltage to circulate secondary current. 
Actually, 0.0310 ampere flowed which 
multiplied by the loop impedance, Z,, in- 
dicated a differential of 4.09 volts or 1.61 
per cent. The relay current, J,, equals 
0.0310 ampere and represents 0.365 times 
its pickup value of 0.085 ampere. Oscillo- 
gram, Figure 12a, for item 3, shows one- 
fourth cycle operation of the plunger-type 
relay for a 55,200-ampere high-current in- 
ternal fault. 


Items 8 to 14 also apply for the 10-cir- 
cuit bus but show the performance of the 
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more sensitive polar-type relay having a 
sensitivity of 511 amperes. Items 15 to 
18 cover a six-circuit bus arrangement. 
Items 19 to 22 are for a two-circuit ar- 
rangement and were included to show the 
maximum obtainable differential. 


The performance of the five-circuit bus 
arrangement, Figure 11, for long d-c time 
constant is shown in items 23 to 27. The 
fault current J; tabulated is the equivalent 
value based on a single primary conductor. 
For item 23, the center-coupler secondary 
was deliberately reversed to represent an 
internal fault and the current increased 
gradually until the relays just operated at 
1,820 amperes. The center-coupler sec- 
ondary connection was then restored to 
normal, and the induced and differential 
voltages measured with the secondary cir- 
cuit open. These induced voltage tests, 
item 24, showed 0.89 per cent differential 
over a wide range of steady-state currents, 
and this percentage differential was sub- 
stantiated by subsequent transient-fault 
tests, items 25 to 27. This, therefore, illus- 
trates the possibility of testing an actual 
bus installation with low steady-state cur- 
rents to determine the performance to be 
expected under fault current. Figure 12c 
shows the oscillogram for item 26, a 125,- 
000-ampere a-c component through fault 
(representing 69 times relay sensitivity) 
which was initially 95 per cent offset, in- 
volving a 170,000-ampere d-c component 
decaying slowly with a time constant of 
8.2 cycles or 0.137 second. Again the dif- 
ferential current is not offset but quite 
symmetrical, and the free transient as 
shown at the end of the fault lasts only a 
small portion of a cycle. A comparison 
with Figure 12b for item 7 shows that the 
d-c component and its time constant have 
a quite negligible effect on the differential 
current. Based on the differential cur- 
rent of item 26, showing 0.61 of relay pick- 
up for a 125,000-ampere through fault, 
relay operation is expected for through 
faults in excess of 125,000/0.61 = 205,000 
amperes; and item 27 shows relay opera- 
tion at 216,000 amperes with 1.06 times 
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relay pickup, verifying the 205,000 am- 
pere through-fault pickup. 

Summarizing, the primary current re- 
quired to pick up the relay for bus faults 
was found to be almost precisely as cal- 
culated and showed no perceptible tran- 
sient effect on pickup or speed of opera- 
tion as a result of d-c component current. 
The pickup depended only on fault-cur- 
rent magnitude and was independent of 
its distribution. For external faults the 
secondary differential was found to aver- 
age about one fourth of the tolerance band. 
It did not exceed the tolerance band even 
when a deliberate attempt was made to 
get maximum astatic effect. The tests, 
therefore, verified the fact that the maxi- 
mum differential for through faults can be 
calculated with assurance. Above all, the 
staged fault tests demonstrated that the 
d-c transients, which are so troublesome 
with current transformers because of the 
d-c saturation effects in the iron, have a 
very negligible effect on the coupler- 
differential performance, and therefore, it 
is quite feasible to test an actual bus in- 
stallation by circulating low-value steady- 
state current. 
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Facilities for the Supply of Kilowatts 


and Kilovars 
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Synopsis: Increased system kilowatt ca- 
pacity may be realized by the reduction of 
generator kilovar requirements and the pro- 
vision of reactive capacity sources at other 
points in the system. The factors to be 
considered in the choice of various reactive 
sources are discussed. Benefits to be realized 
from the various reactive sources are de- 
scribed. The paper is based upon system 
plan studies of a large eastern utility. 


N determining a system’s capacity re- 

quirements for supplying the electric 
load—kilowatts and kilovars under all 
conditions of operation throughout the 
year—a comprehensive capacity and load 
study is necessary. This was particularly 
emphasized by two operating experiences 
on the system of the Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Company. The first episode 
was a system voltage disturbance which 
occurred on October 30, 1938, and the 
second a system shutdown which occurred 
as a result of a 132-kv bus fault at Rose- 
land switching station on July 11, 1940. 
Investigations of these operations intro- 
duced the following subjects for considera- 
tion: 
1. The proper kilowatt and kilovar load- 
ing of individual generators, considering 


their economy, thermal, and stability char- 
acteristics. 


2. The amount and distribution of various 
forms of kilovar capacity throughout the 
system. 


3. Certain improvements in system protec- 
tion, particularly with respect to more rapid 
fault removal and the maintenance of ade- 
quate backup protection. 


4, Installation of certain tap-changing- 
under-load equipment to maintain bus volt- 
ages within certain limits and to make all 
generator kilovar capacity available to the 
system at all times. 


5. And finally a more thorough analysis of 
the kilowatt and kilovar loads on the system. 


Studies have progressed to such a point 
that a fairly complete report can be made 
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of the conclusions which have been 
reached. Continuing studies may lead 
to other equally important conclusions, 
but, in general, they will probably be only 
refinements of the conclusions now 
reached. The application of these con- 
clusions is particularly important at this 
time with the present scarcity of materials 
and the necessity for added capacity to 
meet greatly increased industrial loads. 


General Description of System 


A description of the Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company system is 
necessary as some of the results of the 
studies presented may hold for this system 
alone; similar studies would have to be 
conducted on other systems to reach cor- 
responding conclusions. The layout of 
this system is not unlike many others but 
the load for the 1941 hourly integrated 
peak, which was 852,100 kw, is probably 
more concentrated than most, being spread 
over an area of approximately 1,400 square 
miles. This area is roughly rectangular 
in shape, and about 100 miles long. 

Five generating stations supply the ter- 
ritory, three of which, Essex, Kearny, and 
Marion, are located in the Newark mead- 
ows area. Four stations, Essex, Kearny, 
Marion, and Burlington, are connected to- 
gether by a 132-kv bulk power system; 
Perth Amboy, the smallest and least im- 
portant station, feeds directly into the 
subtransmission system supplying central 
New Jersey. Three stations, Essex, 
Marion, and Burlington, also supply local 
subtransmission systems. 

Other subtransmission areas are sup- 
plied by Hudson, Athenia, West Orange, 
Metuchen, Trenton, and Camden switch- 
ing stations, which are connected to the 
bulk power system. In addition, the Rose- 
land switching station connects the Public 
Service system to the Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey 220-kv system and the New Jersey 
Power and Light Company 110-kv sys- 
tem. Several other small interconnections 
are tied to the various subtransmission 
networks. 

Figure 1 shows diagrammatically the 
location of the generating stations and 
switching stations, and the layout of the 
bulk supply and subtransmission lines. 
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All generators are normally hand-regu- 
lated and controlled under orders of a 
central load dispatcher. Several large 
synchronous condensers and frequency 
changers are located at switching stations 
and several small synchronous condensers 
and numerous small motor-generator sets 
which can be overexcited are located in 
substations. The larger synchronous con- 
densers provide automatic regulation to 
some degree. Practically every four-kilo- 
volt distribution circuit is provided with 
+ ten per cent or + five per cent induc- 
tion or tap-changing regulators and many 
circuits with low power-factor load are 
equipped with one or more banks of static 
capacitors. There are 708 four-kilovolt 
distribution circuits; 143 of these are en- 
tirely tinderground, 28 are more than 50 
per cent underground and 87 are less than 
50 per cent underground and the remain- 
ing 450 circuits are practically all over- 
head. There are 506 radial distribution 
circuits, 109 pure multiple-network cir- 
cuits and 93 combination multiple-net- 
work and radial circuits supplying 90 sepa- 
rate networks. 


Kilowatt Supply 


In purchasing new units, it has been the 
practice to purchase turbines which have 
sufficient capacity to deliver full generator 
kilovolt-amperes output at 100 per cent 
power factor. Therefore, it has been pos- 
sible to rerate the kilowatt output of the 
turbine-generators originally purchased 
on an 80 per cent or 85 per cent power- 
factor basis by . 


1. Increasing the power-factor and kilo- 
watt rating of the generator and in some 
cases the power output of the turbine. 


2. Taking advantage of any increased rat- 
ing developed on field tests. 


3. Using autotransformers to step up the 
voltage rating of the generator thereby 
gaining increased kilowatt, kilovolt-ampere, 
and power-factor ratings. 


Table I shows the present turbine-gener- 
ator capacities as of December 8, 1941, 
totaling 919,550 kw which is greater than 
the original kilowatt ratings by 20 per cent 
primarily due to increases in power-factor 
ratings. Work is now going forward on 
the installation of autotransformers on 
Kearny units 2 and 4 which will increase 
their kilowatt rating from 47,250 kw at 90 
per cent power factor, to 54,300 kw at 95 
per cent power factor each. 

Appreciating that these increased rat- 
ings approach the economy, thermal, and 
stability limitations of the machines, ex- 
tensive studies and tests have been carried 
out to determine the values of these limita- 
tions. After an analysis of the various 
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Substations indicated by a 
number but not accompe- 
nied by a name on the map 


4—Lakeside Avenue 
9—Clay Street 
3—Harrison 
4—Plank Road 
5—Culver Avenue 
6—Garfield Avenue 
7—Sip Avenue 
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machine limits, Table II was prepared to 
give the kilowatt and kilovar capacity 
figures for 1941 under various conditions. 
The “summer normal” ratings are based 
on sufficient reduction in kilowatt output 
to obtain the maximum kilovar output 
with full kilovolt-ampere output. This is 
illustrated by the generator-output chart 
of Figure 2. These charts are not avail- 
able for all machines so that some of these 
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8 
/} 
Figure 1. Transmission system and inter- 
connections of the Public Service Electric. 
and Gas Company 
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Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company steam-generating stations 


YORK: —capacities in kilowatts 
Burlington: <i. «renee 180,000 
Essex .5.2,-.ccecah sae 243,000 
Kearny. . s «.:.<sn eee 325,500! -» 
Marion: ....< <: semen 150,800 
Perth Amboy........++ 20,250 
o 6ie\olelee/sicieaeeeaa 919,550 


Bea $ 
AboN (a 


— LEGEND 


SUBSTATION 

SWITCHING STATION 
FUTURE SWITCHING STATION 
GENERATING STATION 
FUTURE GENERATING STATION 
I3 KV AND 26 KV LINES 

66 KV LINES 

lO KV LINES 

132 KV LINES 

FUTURE 132 KV LINES 

220 KV LINES 


ratings are subject to some adjustment 
after further study and tests. 

On the generator-output chart, the ver- 
tical line at the right represents the nomi- 
nal output of the turbine in kilowatts. 
The quarter circle represents the kilovolt- 
ampere rating of the generator while the 
almost horizontal line represents the 
kilovar limit of the generator as deter- 
mined by the maximum possible field 
current. The heavy line comprised of the 
vertical line, possibly a segment of the 
quarter circle, and the almost horizontal 
line represent the actual kilowatt- and 
kilovar-output limits of the generator. 
The important factor to note is that the 
full kilovolt-ampere output of the gener- © 
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Table |. Turbine-Generator Capacities as of 


December 8, 1941 


Power 
Unit No. Kva Kw Factor 
Sat oe 13,703.. 12,333. .0.90 
ol | PRA aeae. oe 13,703.. 12,333. .0.90 
4 A eae 13,704. . 12,334..0.90 
SC 7 eae 22,500.. 18,000. .0.80 
| 5 pcan eS 144,000. . 125,000. .0.87 
jee) 
Bee cough 207,610. . 180,000 
Were: Oe 25,000.. 22,500. .0.90 
ree 25,000.. 22,500. .0.90 
Cee re 44,444.. 40,000. .0.90 
3) | eee 40,000.. 36,000. .0.90 
2A Ol eee 40,000. . 36,000. .0.90 
| eee Rie 40,000. . 36,000. .0.90 
ae eae 58,825.. 50,000. .0.85 
Re ase. 273,269. .243,000 
fide: 3s ade 44,444.. 40,000. .0.90 
ee eee 52,500.. 47,250. .0.90 
|) Bee 44,444.. 40,000. .0.90 
f nee SEB cnt 52,500.. 47,250..0.90 
Mi Oia yas 44,444. . 40,000. .0.90 
| Ree 100,000... 90,000. .0.90 
1 mercury. 25,000.. 21,000. .0.84 
ae 363,332. .325,500 
1 epee EA 12,632.. 12,000. .0.95 
DE ABNEY Pd), 28,000.. 26,600. .0.95 
2h 6 Se 10,000.. 9,000. .0.90 
5-25cycles..  9,000.. 9,000..1.00 
= || ee 9,000.. 8,100..0.90 
E | 7-25 cycles. . 9,000 9,000. .1.00 
BROT: oe 2s arcs 9,000.. 8,100. .0.90 
2) | eer Se 20,000.. 19,600. .0.95 
10-high  pres- 
SUTE. sais 62,500.. 50,000. .0.80 
(eee S 169,132. . 150,800 
Te eyes ees 5,000.. 4,500. .0.90 
Gi lal ee 5,000.. 4,500..0.90 
US ee 12,500.. 11,250. .0.90 
Ay +4 a Re | kota ies 
< 
Ban atate 22,500.. 20,250 
Thai AS EGY lye eee 1,035,843. .919,550 
60 cycles.29........... 1,017,843. .901,550 
OF, (SG gee 18,000.. 18,000 
SHAME DONS os os. ss: 1,010,843. .898,550 
MlSreury she ees . -25,000.. . 21,000 


ator is not available at all power factors; 
Public Service system machines have 
ratings as synchronous condensers of only 
about 65 per cent of their kilovolt- 
ampere rating. 

Since stability ratings are relative 
values, the criterion assumed for the 
transient-stability studies of individual 
machines was that the phase-angle dis- 
placement for a selected rating should not 
exceed 50 per cent of the pull-out angle in 
the time required to clear a fault at the 
machine terminals. The studies show 
that the phase-angle displacement is much 
more dependent on the turbine power 
output than on the generator power 
factor. Therefore, generator power-fac- 
tor limits have been raised to 95 per cent 
which are shown in Table II. 

The kilowatt ratings given are within 
all limitations on all condensing turbine- 
generators. In the cases of the noncon- 
densing units (that is, the supérposed ma- 
chines) the ratings given are within all 
limitations except the stability limit for 
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Table Il. Public Service System Kilowatt and Kilovar Capacities—1941 
eee eee 
Winter Summer 
0.90 Power Factor and 
Also, Summer Winter Winter, 
Continuous 0.95 Power Factor Kilovars 
Summer Normal Emergency Where Possible at O Kw 
Kw Kilovars Kw Kilovars Kw Kilovars Kilovars 
Rta Notes ARITA eres a Foals necu chorale Aeoaibislé & Ghani 12,333 5,967 
PSE aot ELI NEN: eps et COC a ARERR PRE RY Serene 12,333 5,967 
(i SAE UC ey “ace na CAR NSLD GIee LO Ne AER nce Pero eRe ae, bP 12,334 .. 13,500 
LN RTE a en tay ete re ears et Sha tyro vista fas <0, stad Ayacthche oho w mtn 18,000 . 18,500 
1-2 -3-4..... 50,000.. 33,000.. 55,000.. 31,400.. 55,000 .. 31,400... 38,000 
Dawes Lies. e a 125,000. . 70,000. .125,000.. 70,000. .125,000 . 70,000... 94,000 
Station: ...... 175,000. . 103,000. . 180,000. . 101,400. . 180,000 . 101,400. . .132,000 
Wirral clues a's 20,000.. 15,000.. 22,500.. 10,900.. 23,750 7,800... 16,000 
Oe ACERS Oats 20,000.. 15,000.. 22,500.. 10,900.. 23,750 F 7,800... 16,000 
Space hh ceou ene 38,000. . 23,000.. 40,000.. 19,400.. 40,000 - 19,400... 26,000 
Rese lpi abnoneeNe 33,000.. 22,000.. 36,000.. 17,400.. 37,500 (A). 13,900... 26,000 
peat Reo 5........... 33,000.. 22,000.. 36,000.. 17,400.. 37,500 (A).. 13,900... 26,000 
Get rere ce isieve 33,000.. 22,000.. 36,000. «17,400.. 37,500(A).. 13,900... 26,000 
y ibaec aay PS 50,000.. 31,000.. 50,000.. 31,000.. 55,000 .. 19,600... 37,000 
Station...... 227,000. . 150,000. . 243,000. . 124,400. . 255,000 . 96,300. ..173,000 
Bs dock of terete 36,000.. 26,000.. 40,000.. 19,400.. 40,000 . 19,400... 31,000 
Besse het 45,000.. 27,000.. 47,250.. 23,000.. 49,900 .. 16,400... 34,000 
Biss i sicsbeteve wiete 36,000.. 26,000.. 40,000.. 19,400.. 40,000 .. 19,400... 31,000 
earn ALD wie) eyane Ciencia 45,000.. 27,009.. 47,250.. 23,000.. 49,900 .. 16,400... 34,000 
Trg EP a enn con cee 36,000.. 26,000.. 40,000.. 19,400.. 40,000 .. 19,400... 31,000 
BWetoiiciecs< 90,000.. 44,000.. 90,000.. 44,000.. 90,000 .. 44,000... 52,000 
1 mercury... 20,000.. 15,000.. 21,000.. 13,300.. 21,000 . 13,300... 20,000 
Station...... 308,000. . 191,000. .325,500. . 161,500. .330,800 . .148,300. . .233,000 
Weed apne ote 10,000 8,000.. 12,000.. 4,000.. 12,000 4,000... 9,000 
Dred eohie Aes 22,500.. 12,000.. 26,600.. 9,000.. 26,600 9,000... 15,000 
Beat ae terstrerey av 9,000 4,400.. 9,000.. 4,400.. 9,500 =. 8,120... 16,000 
5-25 cycles 9,000. . 0.. 9,000.. 0.. 9,000 Es Ons 0 
Marion Gap aties am 8,100.. 3,900.. 8,100.. 3,900.. 8,550 2,800... 6,000 
lie ns 7-25 cycles.. 9,000.. O.. “900057 0. 9,000 Ona 0 
Save cuniex 8,100.. 3,900.. 8,100.. 3,900.. 8,550 2,800... 6,000 
epee cern 17,000.. 10,000.. 19,000.. 6,000.. 19,000 6,240... 12,000 
10-high pres 
SILEG cic aisints 45,000.. 43,000.. 50,000.. 37,500.. 59,300(B).. 19,500... 47,000 
Station...... 137,700.. 85,200. .150,800.. 68,700. .161,500 . 47,460...101,000 
Lp cestenxdefei uae Soarnle ait ep rere. S< 4,500.. 2,180 
Dee oie” RR TASS cg Se Ry ER ee REE 4,500.. 2,180 
Bern AOU OY FEACEn Oh es eat ene ne Mee 2 11,250.. 5.450 
—— = 
Station...... 18,000.. 13,000.. 20,250.. 9,810.. 20,250 -- 9,810... 16,000 
Total all atatiomsecw veccice ss vs 865,700. . 542,200. .919,550. .465,810. .947,550 . .403,270.. .655,000 
Firm reactive capacity. occ. cc ceensen es Z60;900)., 61, oe aie,ctes ZED; 900 Skier wdinc esr 260,900. . .262,900 
Systeritotal Sorat esversceie 865,700. .803,100. .919,550..726,710 947,550 . .664, 170.. .917,900 


A—Essex 4, 5, 6 can deliver 37,500 kw each only if Essex 7 is in operation. 


With the ee aE boilers 


only, there is insufficient steam-pipe capacity to these units. 


B—Depends on ability of low-pressure units to absorb steam from high-pressure unit 10. 


faults on the 13,200-volt bus to which the 
particular machine is connected. There- 
fore, | during lightning or sleet storms 
when system trouble is frequently experi- 
enced, it may become desirable to favor 
the loading of these units by shifting the 
load from them to less efficient units 
normally operating in reserve. 

So far consideration has been given 
only to the limitations in the electrical 
plant, but the use of superposed units 
and large high-pressure boilers introduces 
the factor of boiler capacity into the 
kilowatt supply problem. Low-pressure 
boilers connected to a main header with 
one spare boiler installed for a group of 
ten or so were desirable and economical. 
However, with high-pressure high-capital- 
cost boilers which should require clean- 
ing only once in six months, the economy 
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of a spare boiler is questionable. There- 
fore, a large high-pressure boiler outage 
generally makes unavailable some high- 
pressure turbine capacity due to this 
lack of flexibility in the boiler plant. The 
tables shown in this paper do not make 
allowances for both boiler and generator 
outages in different stations. This prob- 
lem requires further study and a definite 
conclusion regarding the relations of the 
boiler plant to system capacity. 


Kilovar Supply 


Table III shows the present-system re- 
active capacity other than in generators 
as of December 1, 1941. Some of this 
capacity is considered as either a part 
of the load or nonfirm; 260,900 kilovars 
is firm capacity, which is considered the 
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Figure 2. Generator output chart showing 
typical relative kilowatt and kilovar capacity 


same as generator capacity. This has 
been installed largely to correct power 
factor and relieve overloaded or low- 
voltage conditions as they have developed 
individually. Recently, as the static- 
capacitor program developed, the broader 
picture of kilovar supply has been studied 
so as to co-ordinate the entire program. 
Prompted by the desire to obtain in- 
creased kilowatt generator ratings to 
meet the recent greatly increased indus- 
trial loads, the past conception of carry- 
ing the major part of the kilovar load on 
the generators has had to be abandoned 
in favor of kilovar capacity installed at 
the load. The problem has therefore de- 
veloped into the manner in which this 
could be accomplished with the greatest 
speed and lowest cost. 

Kilovar capacity can be provided by 
the use of 


Extra copper in the generator stator and 
field windings 


Synchronous condensers 


Oversize synchronous motors on motor- 
generator sets 
Static capacitors 


Reactive capacity on customers’ premises 


The use of reactive capacity in one 
form or another and in appropriate loca- 
tions, can accomplish the following 
results in addition to the obvious one of 
carrying reactive load: 

Control voltage (raise only, with static ca- 
pacitor) 

Reduce kilvolt-ampere load between the 
capacity and the generator 

Reduce system investment 


Reduce system losses due to kilowatts and 
kilovars 


An analysis has been made of the sys- 
tem costs to determine those elements 
which are affected by low power factor, 
starting with the generator as a base and 
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extending to the first load point of the 
distribution circuit. In the generating 
station, only the cost of the generator 
and its switching equipment has been 
assumed to vary. In switching stations 
and substations, only transformers and 
switching equipment have been con- 
sidered, omitting land, building, masonry 
compartments, and switchboard. In bulk 
supply lines, rights of way have been 
omitted, and in subtransmission and dis- 
tribution circuits rights of way, poles, 
and conduits have been neglected. On 
this basis the incremental investment per 
kilovolt-ampere which varies with the 
load power factor has been determined. 

The relative net cost of installing kilo- 
vat capacity in generators, large syn- 
chronous condensers in switching stations, 
small synchronous condensers in sub- 
stations and static capacitors on dis- 
tribution circuits has been determined, 
evaluating the cost of the equivalent 
kilovar capacity, the added system in- 
vestment component effected by kilovar 
loading, and the incremental losses. 
These computations show that 


1. The static-capacitor installations are the 
most economical because they are close to 
the load. 


2. The small added cost of providing re- 
active capacity in generators is next least 
expensive even with the added system in- 
vestment and no saving in losses. 


3. Adding capacity in the form of syn- 
chronous condensers wherever located is the 
most expensive of all due to their higher 
initial cost. 


Of course, these conclusions apply only to 
the Public Service system or to those 
cases where the breakdown of system 
costs is nearly the same. Other situa- 
tions would have to be analyzed similarly 
to arrive at a proper answer. 

The limit on the amount of static 
capacitors which can be installed without 
switching depends upon the kilovar load 
at light-load periods, the permissible 
generator power factor, and the limita- 
tions on the distribution system. To 
determine the maximum amount of static 
capacitors which can be installed, the 
annual kilovar load duration curve for 
the Public Service system was estimated 
for 1942 based on past records and is 
shown in Figure 3. This figure shows a 
minimum net 250,000-kilovar load in- 
cluding the effects of the inherent reactive 
capacity in the system; however, an 
investigation of the possible locations 
showed that the capacitor installations 
should be limited to 150,000 kilovars 
effective at their location. At peak loads 
this would have the effect of reducing the 
kilovar load on generators by nearly 
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Figure 3. Annual megavar load-duration 


curve for 1942 


200,000 kilovars. It is felt that further 
experience may show that the distribu- 
tion plant can absorb more of this capac- 
ity without encountering the problem of 
picking up the system after a major 
shutdown, and also without experiencing 
a_ self-excitation problem on _ lightly- 
loaded generators. After the limit of 
static capacitors is reached, if additional 
reactive capacity cannot be provided 
economically in new generators or main- 
tained in existing generators, because of 
the value of their kilowatt output, syn- 
chronous condensers offer a quick and eco- 
nomical way in which kilowatt genera- 
tion can be obtained to meet unexpected 
demands. The higher over-all cost of 
large synchronous condensers may be 
partly offset by the convenience of their 
operation and their stabilizing effects. 


Static Capacitors 


Provision of reactive capacity for sys- 
tem purposes in the distribution plant, in 
the form of static (shunt) capacitors, in 
addition to improving system conditions 
with respect to increased kilowatt and 
kilovar capacities and reduced system 
losses, affords marked advantages in the 
distribution plant itself in the form of 
postponement of facilities, improvement 
of voltages, and decrease of losses. These 
features of the shunt capacitor have been 
so well-publicized that extended com- 
ment appears unnecessary. It should be 
pointed out, however, that when system 


requirements dictate such installation of — 


shunt capacitors, the location within the 
associated part of the distribution system 
may be so selected that optimum concur- 
rent distribution benefits are achieved. 
Since the major justification of such in- 
stallation lies with the system require- 
ments, some expansion of the natural field 
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Table Ill. System Reactive Capacity 


Table IV. 
(Other Than in Generators) =a 


Allin One out Two out 
Considered as Firm Capacity Mega- Mega- Mega- Mega- Mega- Mega- 
Synchronous condensers watts vars watts vars watts vars 
Athenia switching station........ 40,000 
Roseland switching station...... 30,000 
Trenton switching station. ...... 15,000 gE ee 58 2 A A TER IT eS $18 825 
Garfield sut Ey cas 5,000 See EN PEE ace Rieti’ cinivin sane Gy Nw ha & — 11 0 
Gloucester substation........... 4,000 ez: core 
Mamberntsibatation... .c5.... 5,000 Net load. .... rset estes eee eee eee eee eens 807 825 807 $23... 807 $25 
Piied Avenue substation... ... 5,000 ETISEANEG CUDAESE Pres ean Nk Goce Sakae ese 8 866.... 803.... 866 803 . S866 803 
SON EN OE es a ae ek Ke siaie'ah kane vGniak ds Os awe —125....— 70....—125....— 70 
104,000 DRO EEA TN creed a Sool SS Rg — 90. — 44 
Railway motor-generator sets with oversized motors Interconnection op PRG ie EE ee ee eee 0 0 Q.. 0.. 0 0 
ie nav: a est PO win a nine eh aw hiw. 8666/6 810 Sub == ri as _ . 8 - 7 
Norfolk Street substation. ...... 5,000 epee top ame aie ai E od : xt! 
Plainfield substation............ 4,900 Net Public Service capacity. ..........0..0005 866.... 766 741 696.... 652, 652 
9,900 Total Public Service reserve and excess Public 
Frequency changers Kw Kvars EURO RIESE OL Wt ac. en aee du asia’ — 59....— 66 —129...,—156 -1738 
Marion generating sta- SAORI OEE PROREOIM wrin eo a Re ee oe sa 8 NS So NE Se BOON 3355 Sans 150 
nn 7 i 0..32,000 After completion of program................ 59.... 91. ..- =) 66 21, ...—- 156. — 23 
16,000. .30,000 7 
18,000. .28,000.. 30,000 
average : - eS = : - - . 
Static capacitors on distribution using 12 individual 15-kva units for each inertia, superposed generator units. A 
Nae ns cin ds abe alee wits 99, . ; : 6 
“yr 99.000 installation. The banks are wye-con- careful review of the system has been 
220-kv transmission system nected, with mid-point solidly connected made which has produced the following 
Pubvie ied pes mh aa 8,000 to circuit neutral. Indicating-type cut- recommendations: 
18,000 outs are used on phase connections, phase GY eae Sh Ae AS 
—— : . A 2 ebuilding of overstressed circuit break- 
Total firm reactive capacity............. 260,900* and aie oe carey are usually ers for higher speeds and greater capacities. 
N s : ; employe and capacitor cases are : ; : : 
ot Considered as Firm Capacity etd : 2. Reinsulating of certain station busses 
Frequency changer 8r 7 ; é * and lines with post-type insulators. 
Metuchen switching station (available No case of harmonic resonance has as 3 R t f “ + G8ieh 
. . . . : . ~ 2 
eee = =PPhcation to, Pennsyi- yet been encountered with shunt capaci- °% “Xccomstruction of a major part o 
vania Railroad and Philadelphia Elec- - KR open-wire subtransmission system to a pro- 
U2 a SE RS A a 20,000 ee Some instances of telephone tected phase design. 
; . inductive interference on common-neu- ; : 
Total nonfirm reactive capacity......... 20,000 4. Installation of automatic-generator field 


Reactive Capacity Considered as Part of the Load 
25 railway motor-generator sets. . 29,000 


tral circuits equipped with capacitors 
have required use of neutral reactor on 


control to insure the proper maintenance of 
adequate field strengths at all times. 


a 29,000 the capacitor bank; but the cost of such 5. Installation of high-speed carrier and 
132-ky cable 9 miles............ 35,000 corrective equipment is not regarded as pilot-wire relays in the bulk supply lines 
132-kv open wire miles......... 22,900 sufficient to prove out the capacitor for and more important subtransmission lines, 
57,900 its peculiar purposes. 6. Installation of voltage-controlled sys- 
Subtransmission system The operating record of all capacitor —_ tem-segregating relays to act as backup pro- 
13/26-kv cable 554 miles........ 27,500 units on the Public Service system is re- _ tection on prolonged system disturbances, 
13/26-ky open wire 638 miles..... 1,500 ‘ . 
ae garded as highly satisfactory. Ofatotal 7, Splitting of 132-kv system into separate 
29,000 of some 5,600 15-kva units, 25 units have or higher impedance systems by operating 
Total Reactive Capacity in Load......... 115,900 been removed from the lines for various With sectionalized busses at certain loca- 


*Plus or minus 2,000 depending on load on Marion 
frequency changer. 


of the shunt capacitor is warranted in the 
realization of minor distribution econo- 
mies. Under present long-delivery sched- 
ules for equipment, the capacitor may 
well be employed as a temporary expedi- 
ent for overload conditions without ex- 
treme penalty, because of its low instal- 
lation cost and high mobility. Further- 
more, long-range economy of the capaci- 
tor versus other forms of plant addition 
may now indicate the capacitor as the 
proper solution because of the temporary 
nature of certain loads now being taken 
on and the high salvage value which is 
realized in the capacitor. 

The experience gained from some 125,- 
000 kva-years of shunt capacitor opera- 
tion may be of interest to those who are as 
yet undecided as to the desirable charac- 
teristics of capacitors. On the Public 
Service system bulk capacitors are in- 
stalled in 180-kva, three-phase banks, 
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reasons. Of this number, 17 units failed 
electrically after service periods of from 
one month to two years. The remaining 
eight units developed mechanical dif- 
ficulties, such as bulged tank, leaking 
bushing, or open tank seam, requiring 
removal of the unit for repairs. 


Improvements in System 
Protection 


Recognizing that markedly increasing 
the kilowatt rating of generators has de- 
creased their original margin of stability, 
it has become necessary to adopt several 
measures for improving the system pro- 
tection. Many stability studies have 
shown that the best means of increasing 
the stability of a system, aside from 
eliminating faults or restricting them to a 
single phase, is rapid fault removal. 
Reference has already been made to the 
slight improvement in stability with 
higher generator field strengths or lower 
power-factor operation of high-speed low- 
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tions. 


8. Continuance of bus differential protec- 
tion on all principal busses under all condi- 
tions of operation, 


Tap-Changing Equipment 


Following the normal practice of hand 
field regulation on generators and carry- 
ing as much of the kilovar load on the 
generators as is possible or economical 
may lead to excessive voltage gradients 
in the transmission and distribution 
system. Also faced with the necessity 
of maintaining certain voltage limits on 
switching station, substation, and high- 
voltage customer busses and _ holding 
within a +3 per cent voltage variation 
on regulated primary and secondary cus- 
tomers’ services, it becomes necessary 
to install either synchronous condensers 
in substations or tap-changing-under- 
load equipment on certain step-up and 
step-down transformers even though the 
generator busses are regulated higher 
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during heavy-load periods and lower at 
light loads. In some cases tap-changing 
equipment is cheaper, if sufficient kilovar 
capacity is available, and the kilovar 
load can be transmitted without incur- 
ring too much loss. 

In fact, tap-changing equipment is 
necessary to some extent to avoid building 
up excess reserves of kilovar capacity. 
Network-analyzer load-flow studies have 
demonstrated that unavailable kilovar 
capacity may be as much as ten per cent 
of the installed capacity, and the installa- 
tion of tap changers in transformers be- 
tween generating stations can frequently 
make much of this capacity available 
and still meet given bus-voltage limita- 
tions. Therefore this type of equipment 
may avoid the installation of kilovar 
capacity by keeping the unavailable kilo- 
var capacity to a minimum and maintain- 
ing customers’ service voltages within 
given limits when sufficient kilovar capac- 
ity is available in generators or con- 
densers at other locations. It is, there- 
fore, possible to install kilovar capacity 
at the most advantageous location which 
will release other capacity for the benefit 
of other locations. The installation of a 
+5 per cent tap-changing transformer at 
Essex generating station will release ap- 
proximately 25,000 kilovars of excess 
station capacity to the system and at the 
same time will improve the 132-kv system 
voltage conditions. 


Analysis of Loads and Comparison 
With Capacity 


There must be sufficient power and 
reactive capacity (kilowatts and kilo- 
vars) in service to handle the system 
loads under all reasonable conditions. It 
is already obvious that the power capac- 
ity is provided by turbine generators. 
In the Public Service system there is a 
slight amount available in interconnection 
diversity entitlements and load curtail- 
ment obtainable by operating all-service 
busses on their gasoline engines. The 
maximum power capacity is a relatively 
definite figure, being fixed by the outputs 
of the various turbines as shown in Table 
108 

The reactive capacity consists of the 
excess capacity in generator stator and 
field windings and the capacities of syn- 
chronous condensers and motors and 
static capacitors, plus a proportionate 
share of the capacitance in the 220-kv 
system. The maximum reactive capac- 
ity is a relatively indefinite figure since 
the excess capacity in generators is 
highly variable depending on the kilowatt 
load carried as shown in Figure 2. Ac- 
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cording to the power output of the 
generators and their power factors, their 
reactive outputs may vary through an 
overall range of 0 per cent up to 65 per 
cent of their kilovolt-ampere ratings. 

As with kilowatts the installed kilo- 
var capacity on the system must be 
greater than the arithmetic sum of the 
kilovar loads and the assumed reserves 
except that 


1. Generator kilowatt outputs and bus- 
voltage limitations make it impossible to 
distribute the kilovar load among the sources 
exactly. 


2. When kilowatts are being taken from 
an interconnection during an emergency, it 
must be possible to supply kilovars to that 
interconnection in order to maintain a 
reasonable voltage. 


Therefore, a greater percentage of kilo- 
var reserves is required than for kilo- 
watt reserves. 

Kilowatt and kilovar loads are deter- 
mined by the reading and summation of 
all sources of this capacity considering 
the losses in the transmission and dis- 
tribution system as a part of the load. 
The kilovar losses in the system are par- 
tially offset by the inherent reactive 
capacity in the system considered as a 
part of the load. Kilowatt and kilovar 
quantities are metered directly because 
power-factor meters and kilovolt-ampere 
readings do not permit a sufficiently ac- 
curate determination of these quantities. 
System load data for Public Service Com- 
pany are estimated for 1941 and 1942 as 
shown in Table A. 


Table A 
1941 1942 
Condition Mega- Mega- Mega- Mega- 
watts vars watts vars 
Annual peak, De- 
cember (5-6 p.m. 
hourly integrated). .878....627....965....692 
Winter day ieenek cc TAZ OO eS Latreta 
Summer day........ 734....739....818....825 


Every additional kilowatt of industrial 
load (day load) has associated with it 
‘approximately one kilovar of reactive 
load; this reactive load must be carried 
just as surely as the power load. There- 
fore, every kilowatt of turbine capacity 
added to the system must have added 
with it one kilovar of reactive capacity 
for industrial load and about one-half 
kilovar for residential load. Since re- 
active loads cannot be economically trans- 
mitted as far as power loads, this means 
that reactive capacity needs to be selected 
and located more carefully than power 
capacity, generally closer to the load. 
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It is evident from the system load 
data that the lower day load power factor 
requires a portion of the kilowatt capacity 
over the December peak to handle the 
succeeding heavy summer kilovar load. 
Also the December peak kilowatt load 
does not greatly exceed the following 
summer kilowatt load. Therefore in any 
given calendar year when the load is 
steadily growing the required installed 
capacity is determined when maintenance 
schedules are the heaviest and failures 
and system disturbances are most likely 
to occur, that is during the summer 
period. 

Consideration has been given to kilo- 
watt- and kilovar-load reduction by re- 
ducing system voltage, but since system- 
and customer-voltage regulation is ob- 
tained by feeder regulators installed in 
substations, the system voltage reduction 
would not take effect until the regulators 
had locked out. Since system stability 
is also rapidly decreased with system 
voltage, and tests have shown that a 
reduction in voltage reduces the load al- 
most proportionately, this scheme of load 
reduction is not considered feasible or de- 
sirable. Hence the problem reduces to 
one of providing adequate facilities. If, 
for any reason these facilities are not 
sufficient, load must be dropped or cus- 
tomers must be called upon for load re- 
duction. 


A comparison of 1942 summer load and 
summer normal capacity is shown in 
Table IV for the Public Service system 
with one and two units out of service. 
Based on such a study, the 1942 program 
for 150,000 kilovars of additional re- 
active capacity was authorized. This is 
made up of 50,000 kva of static capacitors 
installed on distribution circuits which 
reaches the established limit of 150,000 
kilovars of capacitor installations and 
77,500 kva of synchronous condensers in 
7,500-kva and 5,000-kva units installed 
on four-kilovolt busses in substations. 
This 127,500 kva of installed capacity 
together with the calculated reduction 
in system losses makes up the 150,000 
kilovars shown in the tabulation. Some 
of this capacity may be used to permit 
higher power-factor operation of the 
generators during the summer. Main- 
tenance schedules for 1942 have been ar- 
ranged so that no more than one unit is 
expected to be unavailable for any cause 
during the summer, and the spinning 
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reserves on the Pennsylvania-New, Jersey ~ 


interconnection are sufficient to meet all 
requirements. 

A similar tabulation for 1943 shows 
that an additional 30,000 kilovars of 
capacity is required, and this is to be 
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A Study of the Modified Kramer or 


Asynchronous—Synchronous Cascade 
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Synopsis: Several large wind-tunnel drives 
recently built have involved a system of 
speed control which has seldom been used 
commercially, and a number of new prob- 
lems had to be solved. The system consists 
of a wound-rotor induction motor whose 
slip rings are connected to a synchronous 
motor driving a variable-speed d-c generator 
which feeds a constant-speed d-c—a-c set 
putting the major part of the secondary 
power back into the line. 

This drive is found to be very efficient 
and particularly suited to very large fan or 
pump drives where a wide range of speed is 
required. The problems of steady-state and 
dynamic stability are discussed and some 
novel methods of analysis given. 


ARGE wind tunnels require a wide 
range of speed and accurate speed 
control and if their use factor is high, a 
_high efficiency over the working range is 
desirable. Also minimum disturbance to 
the power system is important in many 
cases. To meet these requirements a 
speed-control system has been adopted 
which, while not new in principle, involved 
the solution of a number of interesting 
problems. The system as shown in Figure 
1 consists of a wound-rotor driving motor 
(A) whose secondary winding feeds a syn- 
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L. A. KILGORE 
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chronous motor (S;) driving a variable- 
speed d-c generator (DC,) which in turn 
drives a d-c-a-c set (DC, and S,) to re- 
turn most of the secondary power back to 
the line. The name ‘‘modified Kramer 
set”’ is suggested by the authors since the 
scheme involves conversion of the second- 
ary power to d-c and field control for the 
speed changes as in the well-known 
Kramer set. The term ‘‘modified’”’ was 
used because the Kramer set used a rotary 
converter and the d-c power was usually 
fed into a d-c motor on the same shaft as 
the main motor. Another descriptive 
name would be asynchronous-synchro- 
nous cascade. 


Speed Control and Design Features 


Speed control is accomplished in this 
system by controlling the speed of the 
variable-speed set, and as long as the syn- 
chronous machine remains in synchro- 
nism with the induced secondary voltage, 
the motor must run at a speed correspond- 
ing to the difference in frequencies. The 
speed of the variable-speed set can be ad- 
justed by changing field of either the d-c 
motor or the d-c generator, just as in a 


provided by the installation of a 30,000- 
kva outdoor hydrogen-cooled synchro- 
nous condenser at Roseland switching 
station. This will continue the main- 
tenance of generator kilowatt ratings for 
high industrial loads. 


Conclusions 


It is not the intention of the authors to 
summarize or restate the many con- 
clusions which have been tabulated 
throughout the article but to close their 
case by focusing attention on three things: 


1. The data which form the basis of the 
studies apply only to the Public Service 
system and should not form the basis of a 
generalization but may be accepted as a 
method of analysis. 


2. Reactive capacity in one form or an- 
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other, particularly static capacitors, can 
quickly make available additional kilowatt 
capacity and, by proper location, postpone 
the installation of additional transmission 
and distribution facilities. 


3. The conception of a separate kilowatt 
and kilovar load and supply should offer a 
practical means of presenting to administra- 
tive officers the highly technical problem of 
providing adequate electrical-supply facili- 
ties. 


It is hoped that a method of analyzing 
facilities for the supply of kilowatt and 
kilovar loads has been presented so that 
utility engineers may at this time of 
shortages in materials approach the 
problem objectively with the intention 
of getting the utmost capacity out of 
existing equipment without decreasing 
the services which are so urgently needed 
by industry and the nation. 
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wide-range variable-voltage d-c system. 
The inherent speed regulation is deter- 
mined by the regulation of the d-c ma- 
chines. The application of an accurate 
speed regulator to such a system is a sub- 
ject in itself, too lengthy for this paper. 
It is apparent that automatic control of 
the speed can be had by controlling the 
d-c fields. 

The constant-speed set is started first 
since it is smaller and requires relatively 
little starting current. The variable- 
speed set may then be brought to speed 
and the synchronous motor field ener- 
gized. In this manner it is possible to ex- 
cite the main motor from the secondary 
while it is stationary and disconnected 
from theline. After careful adjustment of 
freqtfency and voltage, the primary wind- 
ing may be synchronized just as an on- 
coming generator may be. This control 
also can be made fully automatic. 

In order to understand the design prob- 
lem involved, one must consider the power 
distribution as shown in Figure 2 for a 
typical fan curve. It will be seen that the 
maximum secondary power to be handled 
occurs at two thirds of synchronous speed, 
but the maximum torque on the variable- 
speed set will be at fullspeed. Hence it is 
desirable to work at full flux throughout 
the upper range of speed, obtaining speed 
control by changing the field of the con- 
stant-speed d-c motor. However, in order 
to limit the size of this d-c motor it is 
found desirable to obtain the lower part 
of the speed range by field control of the 
generator holding nearly constant d-c 
voltage. The exact point of changing 
from control of motor to generator field is 
determined by the economics of the de- 


sign. 
Steady-State Stability 


Some interesting problems arise in con- 
nection with the stability of such a com- 
bination, and the methods developed for 
handling these may be of value in other 
similar problems. 

Since the synchronous motor must stay 
in synchronism, the machines must be de- 
signed so that their combined characteris- 
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Schematic diagram of drive and 
auxiliary machines 


Figure 1. 
Asynchronous-synchronous cascade 


tics result instability. For the steady- 
state synchronizing-torque calculation, 
the induction motor may be treated ap- 
proximately as a transformer with high 
magnetizing current just as in the con- 
ventional induction-motor theory. How- 
ever, the secondary circuit now includes 
the impedances and the internal voltage 
of the synchronous machine. Hence the 
stability calculation resolves itself into a 
simple two-machine problem. 

Another exact method was given in a 
previous paper on the doubly fed ma- 
chine.1 This consisted in resolving the 
torque into components: 


T= [e:?res — 0:9 tereeV y+ my? x 


sin (+a) ] : 


P2+m? 


where /;, 1, 1 and m are functions of the 
slip s. The first component is the well- 
known induction-motor torque (but, of 
course, including the total secondary-cir- 
cuit impedance). The second component 
is due to the primary resistance and second- 
ary excitation and is negative. The third 
component is a function of theangle (6+ a) 
and when smaller than 90 degrees results 
in positive torque increasing with the 
angle. 

The components of the stator current of 
the induction motor are due to primary 
voltage and the synchronous-machine ex- 
citation. 


+jh 
eye 
l+jm 
cos 6—j sin 6 
1 5 pe ae 
12 Le Lasine 


Thus the angle between Jj, and —Jj,2 will 
be 


8=6 — tan“! is 


The primary current J; is determined by 
the output and power factor desired at a 
given speed. For the same speed (slip) 
the current component Jj; can be easily 
found by solving the equivalent circuit 
for E;,=0 or by using adequate formulas 
or from the circle diagram of the induc- 
tion machine for E,,=0. Thus the cur- 
rent component Jj; can be found as the 
geometrical difference between J, and J). 
In Figure 3, the primary current J, is 
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Figure 2. Characteristic curves 


fixed. The current component J; is found 
from the circle diagram A as the current 
corresponding to the slip on which J; is 
based. Assuming constant slip and vari- 
able angle 6 between E,, and E,, the vec- 
tor Jj; will not change its position, the 
vector Ji. will describe a circle (B in 
Figure 3) with the end point of Ji as 
center and Jj. as radius. This circle is the 
circle diagram of the primary current J; 
for constant slip and variable angle 6. 
From this it is possible to judge the ap- 
proximate overload capacity of the ma- 
chine for the conditions given by the cur- 
rent J. 


Dynamic Stability 


The load, the driving motor, and the 
connected sets constitute a system of 
masses connected by springs or by elec- 
trical ties which act like spring connec- 
tions. These masses can oscillate at a 
number of different natural frequencies 
corresponding to different modes of vibra- 
tion. These modes of vibration could 
theoretically be excited by pulsating 
torques or could be set in sustained oscilla- 
tion if there was sufficient energy fed into 
the oscillating system by the negative 
damping characteristics of some machine. 

Before analyzing the rest of the system 
it is well to consider the nature of nega- 
tive damping in such machines. A 
method of analysis for negative damping 
in both the doubly fed machine and the 
synchronous machines has been dis- 
cussed in previous papers!? and is being 
discussed in another current paper.? 
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Circle diagram of the doubly fed 
machine 


Figure 3. 


However, it is possible to get a very clear 
picture of the physical problems and fair 
quantitative results for large machines by 
making some simplifying assumptions. 
These are: 

The per-unit primary resistance of the large 
induction motor is small. 

The rotor impedances of the synchronous 
motor at the oscillation frequency are equal 
on the two axes. 

This gives a revolving field of flux link- 
ing the stator winding of the induction 
motor which is determined only by the 
fixed primary voltage and frequency. 
Any small angular oscillations of the rotor 
induce additional voltages in the second- 
ary at slip frequency plus the oscillation 
frequency and slip frequency minus oscil- 
lation frequency. These voltages are 


superimposed on the steady-state quanti- - 


ties and act through the reactance of the 
induction machine (as viewed from the 
secondary) and the equivalent imped- 
ances of the synchronous machine. Both 
of these extra components induce oscilla- 
tion frequency currents in the rotor of the 
synchronous machine, and its impedance 
must be evaluated on this basis. This 
would form a basis for calculation as in- 
dicated in appendix A, in which the damp- 
ing coefficient is determined from the 
speed-torque curve of the induction motor 
with its rotor short circuited through the 
impedance of the synchronous machine. 
The negative-damping coefficient (ratio of 
change in torque to change in velocity) in 
per unit is shown to be the slope of a line 
drawn between two points at (s+ A) and 
(s— A) slip values. To further simplify 
the approximate solution, let us assume 
that the resistance of the rotor circuit of 
the synchronous machine is negligible 
while considering the effects of primary 
resistance, and that the primary resist- 
ance is negligible while considering the 
effects of secondary resistance. 
approximately true because the reactance 
predominates in determining the currents 
and amplitudes, so that the losses and in- 
phase components of currents may be 
approximated by calculating the effect of 
the resistances one at a time. 
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Figure 4. Electrical analogy for the parts of 
a mechanical system 


This results in the approximate solution 
that the resistance of the secondary cir- 
cuit acts to cause a negative damping 
whose value depends on the slope of the 
speed-torque curve of the induction motor 
short-circuited through the impedance of 
the synchronous machine, neglecting rotor 
resistances. Again since the actual rotor 
currents involved are at slip frequency 
plus and minus the oscillation frequency, 
this slope is to be determined between two 
points at slip values (s+ A) and (s— A). 
This can readily be seen to be true for the 
case where the oscillation frequency be- 
comes very low, and one may think of 
the oscillation as moving from point to 
point on the speed-torque curve. 

The effect of the resistance of the syn- 
chronous-motor rotor circuits is to pro- 
duce positive damping of any angular os- 
cillations between the machines. Again 
the same concept of taking the slope of 
the speed-torque curve may be used, ex- 
cept that the slip is zero. One can make 
an approximate allowance for the differ- 
ence on the two axes by taking the direct- 
axis equivalent circuit and a voltage pro- 
portional to the flux in the quadrature 
axis, and a voltage for the quadrature-axis 
flux proportional to the direct-axis flux. 
This relation is due to the fact that it is 
the flux on one axis that induces voltage 
in the rotor circuit of the other axis due 
to small angular oscillations. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIVALENT OF MECHANICAL 
SYSTEMS 


According to well-known methods one 
can analyze torsional vibration problems 
by representing the parts by their elec- 
trical equivalents, as shown in Table I. 
Thus the equivalent circuit for the fan 
load and the induction machines will be 
represented by Figure 4A. Ly, and Rp 


Table | 
Electrical 
Mechanical Quantities Equivalent 
Ptipiiar velocity... «.\40.es.cieiniess. Current (J) 
BION O Tm etic testslae Wawaaale sen Voltage (£2) 
Moment of inertia... ......c0005 Inductance (L) 
Torsional flexibility (reciprocal of 
EN RIGGS) orteea sear ey ete esr ekc tiie hiee'ey «ois « Capacity (C) 
Damping (loss proportional to os- 
cillation velocity squared)....... Resistance (R) 
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correspond to the moment of inertia and 
the damping of the fan; C,,4 represents 
the spring of the shaft between the fan and 
the rotor of the induction machine; L, 
corresponds to the moment of inertia of 
the rotor of the induction machine. Cy, 
and R, correspond to the change of power 
of the induction machine due to the syn- 
chronizing torque, and the damping be- 
tween the synchronous machine (.S,) and 
the induction machine. The resistance 
R, can be negative for negative damping. 

The moments of inertia (L) will be ex- 
pressed in pound-feet-seconds? per me- 
chanical radian, the synchronizing torques 
and torsional stiffness (1/C) in pound-feet 
per mechanical radian, and the damping 
torques (R) in pound-feet-seconds per me- 
chanical radian. 

Since the synchronous machine (.S;) has 
a different number of poles and a different 
angular velocity (speed) than the induc- 
tion machine, the capacitance and the re- 
sistance that correspond to its synchroniz- 
ing torque and its damping will have other 
values than those of the induction ma- 
chine (C, and R,) namely 


This is in accordance with the fact that 
the power which corresponds to the syn- 
chronizing torque and the damping is the 
same for both machines. 

Any oscillations of the synchronous ma- 
chine (S,) will be transmitted to the DC, 
and an alternating electromotive force 
will be induced in the armature of this ma- 
chine! of the value 


NeP dw 
ah =8 — volt 
e gs p10 ul volts 


This electromotive force will produce a 
current that depends on the ohmic resist- 
ances and the inductances of the armature 
circuits of both d-c machines, and, as a 
consequence, power will be transmitted 
from the DC, to the DC, This power 
transmission will damp the oscillations, 
that is, it will act asa damping force. The 
inductance causes a lagging of the current 
and the resultant torque. This gives a 
component of torque 180 degrees out of 
phase with the displacement, hence it is 
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analogous to a spring. Thus the d-c 
machines are connected by spring and 
damping torques. The corresponding ca- 
pacitance and resistance can be assumed 
connected in parallel or in series. The 
paralleling has the advantage that the 
formulas obtained are more general, inde- 
pendent of the frequency of the oscillation. 

For this case the damping torque of the 
DC, will be 

e 0.739 


=— T,=IE 
DR Tiaeee 


lb ft sec 


and the synchronizing torque 


. 
Pa) 


R 
T;= =L Tq |b ft 
E, isthe armature voltage of the d-c ma- 
chine, 2R and ZL are the sums of the re- 
sistances and inductances of the circuit of 
both d-c machines, 2 is the angular ve- 
locity of the DC. 

The equivalent circuit for the synchro- 
nous machine (.S,;) and the d-c machine 
(DC) is shown in Figure 4B. Lg,p, repre- 
sents the moment of inertia of the vari- 
able-speed set (S;+DC;), Rp: represents 
the damping and Cp, the synchronizing 
torque of the DC. 

Both the d-c machines are coupled by 
spring and damping in the same manner 
as the synchronous machines (.S;) and the 
induction machine (A). For similar rea- 
sons the constants Rp, and Cp, that rep- 
resent the DC; are different from Rp, and 
Cp: both d-c machines have different 
speed and different coil fluxes. The ratio 
of the torques produced by the current J 
in both machines is 


Too _Mo1 (N¢) pa 
Tr. Mp2 (N$)p1 


Thus the constants for the DC, will be 
Kp.=RpiK2 Cp.= CpiKa 


_ mp (No) no 
>” pe (No) pr 


The equivalent circuit for the constant- 
speed set (DC,+.S:) will be therefore rep- 
resented by the Figure 4C. Lg,p, repre- 
sents the moment of inertia of the con- 
stant-speed set (DC,+S»), Rs, represents 
the damping, Cs, the synchronizing torque 
of the synchronous machine (S2). 

Using the equivalent circuit Figure 4 it 
is possible to set up the differential equa- 
tion for the whole set. By solving this 
equation the resonant frequencies can be 
found, and the damping factors of the 
oscillations can be determined. However, 
it is more convenient to connect the three 
separate circuits of Figure 4 to one circuit 
and to set up the differential equation for 
this circuit. Dividing all constants of 
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Figure 4B by the factor (Ps,/P.4)* and all 
constants of Figure 4C by the factor 
(Ps,/P 4)°?X Kg the equivalent circuit Fig- 
ure 5 will be obtained. 


SOLUTION OF EQUIVALENT CIRCUITS FOR 
THE ELECTRICAL ANALOGY 


An electrical system such as shown in 
Figure 5 can readily be solved for a given 
frequency, however, the determination of 
the natural frequencies is quite difficult. 
In the practical problem described in 
reference 4 a set of simultaneous equa- 
tions was set up for the branches of the 
network, and a numerical solution ob- 
tained by matrix methods. This in- 
volves four complex roots or eight dis- 
tinct roots and is too laborious for 
general use. A more practical semi- 
graphical solution with the usual com- 
plex number representation of the im- 
pedances was obtained by plotting the 
current fora given applied voltage at dif- 
ferent frequencies. Two frequencies be- 
tween which the phase of the current re- 
versed were taken as an indication that 
resonance lay between them, and more 
points were tried near the peak currents 
to determine the exact resonance. The 
circuit was set up approximately on the 
a-c calculating board. Although nega- 
tive resistance or even the very low posi- 
tive resistance of some branches could not 
be represented, the solution did indicate 
the points of resonance which could then 
be calculated accurately. 

The circuits were checked at the natural 
frequencies for any net negative damping 
assuming a small impressed force in the 
branch containing the negative resistance. 
Also, the amplitudes for any impressed 
forces at the propeller at the natural fre- 
quencies were checked by these methods. 


Conclusion 


Methods have been indicated for deter- 
mining the stability limits of this system, 
and the dynamic stability or hunting 
characteristics have been analyzed. The 
results of the application of this type of 
analysis indicate that the machines can 
readily be designed to be stable. Also pro- 
viding the motor is operated well below 
synchronous speed, 8 or 12 per cent below 
for large machines, it is possible to avoid 
any tendency to hunt. °* 


List of Symbols 


This does not include certain symbols 
defined as used, or the symbols indicating 
the machines as shown in Figure 1. 


a—Number of parallels 
é1, €:—Impressed voltage of primary and 
secondary 
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SOURCE OF 
ALTERNATING @) 
TORQUES 


Ey;, Ezyy—Induced voltages in primary and 
secondary 

f=(U+7) 

*,, f—Frequency of primary and secondary 
impressed voltage 

h=—ro/SXm 

J—Current 

Im—Magnetizing current 

T= [(1+72)rn+ (1 +n)re/s]xs 


1, L—Inductance 


TT Ty 
m =| st (i+n)xm—— whe 


T1 Xm 

n—Rpm 

N—Total number of conductors 

ri, fy—Stator and rotor resistances 

’pa—Resistance of damper winding on the 
direct axis 

’pg—Resistance of damper winding on the 
quadrature axis 

ry—Field resistance 

s—Per-unit slip 

T—Torque 

Tg—Damping torque per radian per second 

T;s—Synchronizing torque per radian 

X1, %—Stator and rotor leakage reactance 

Xaq—Reactance of armature reaction on 
direct axis 

Xag—Reactance of armature reaction on 
quadrature axis 

Xpq—Leakage reactance of 
damper winding 

Xpg—Leakage reactance of quadrature-axis 
damper winding 

xy—Leakage reactance of the field 

Xm—Magnetizing reactance 

Z—Impedance 

a—Power-factor angle 

8—Angle between machines 

5—Angle between voltages of machines 

A—Per-unit torsional oscillation frequency 

73 =X2/Xp—Leakage coefficient 

¢@—Flux per pole 

Q—Angular velocity 


direct-axis 


Appendix A. Simplified Solu- 
tion of Negative Damping for a 


Doubly Fed Polyphase Machine 


In the analysis, the following assumptions 
are made: 


1. The primary resistance is negligible in compari- 
son with primary reactance at the frequencies 
considered. 


2. The three-phase winding of the machine can be 
replaced by an equivalent two-phase winding. 


3. The coefficients of self-inductance of primary 
and secondary (LZ; and Zs) and of mutual inductance 
(M) are independent of the relative position of rotor 
and stator. 


4. The primary flux is sinusoidally distributed, 
and its amplitude is the same at all times. 
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Figure 5. Electrical analogy for the combined 
mechanical system 


5. The angular motion of the rotor with respect to 
that of the stator flux is represented by 


6=ast+f(t) (1) 
where ws is equal to 27 times the frequency of the 


a-c voltage applied to the rotor. 


6. The amplitude of the angular oscillations repre- 
sented by f(#) is small, so that cos f(t) can be taken 
as unity, and sin f(t) can be taken as f(!). This is a 
good approximation up to about 15 electrical de- 
grees. On this basis 


cos 6= cos wst—f(t) sin wst 


sin @= sin wst+f(t) cos wet (3) 


7. The systems providing excitation for stator and 
rotor are very large, so that they are unaffected by 
any change in the motor. 


The flux linkages in phase a of the second- 
ary due to primary flux are equal to 


My, 
Dy 


cos 6 (4) 


where ¥; represents the primary-flux link- 
ages. Similarly, the flux linkages in second- 
ary phase 0 are 


Mi 
Yo! = > sin 6 (5) 


1 


The voltage in phase a of the secondary is 


€a2 = Pay’ — E> sin (wst—¢) (6) 


where E, is the amplitude of the voltage 
applied to the secondary, and ¢ is the phase 
angle between this voltage and the voltage 
Pax’. The voltage in phase bp is 


et. = po,’ + Es cos (wst—$) (7) 


In the operational form the currents in 
phases a and b of the secondary are 
_ Pa,’ — Ex. sin (wst—¢) 


tq r+pL (8) 


i _ pra + Es cos(wst —¢) 
AO SS See 


r+pL ay 


The total flux linkages of the secondary 
phases are 


va 


(2) 


if 


re 


vey — MT igh (10) 
vo= ME igh (11) 


1 
4 


In equations 7 to 11, r is the resistance and 
L is the equivalent coefficient of self-induct- 
ance of the secondary, which is equal to 


joc 


- (12) 
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From the two-reaction theory of torque 
the torque in the machine is 


T= Igo, es ta, 
=e sin 0X 
Vi ; 
\4 Br pcos 0+ EF sin (wst—¢) 
; r-+pL a 
ne cos 8X 
Wate 
—M psin 6+E, cos (wst—¢) 
: (13) 


r+pL 


This torque equation can be expanded and 
simplified to equation 14. 


_4Mi[ bs (rrethOwetl 
raat | ac ( r+ os? L? 


F(t)ws Cos wst+ pf (t) sin wet 
r+pL 

F(t)ws sin wst—pf(t) cos wet 

r+pL )+ 


sin 6 


cos 


1 , 
2 rest (r cos $—wsL sin ¢— 
f(t)wsL cos ¢—f(t)r sin | (14) 


If the angular oscillation represented by 
f(@ is set equal to 0a sin wat, where 0 
is the amplitude of the fundamental fre- 
quency of variation and wa, is 27 times this 
frequency, the torque is represented by 
equation 15, in which w+4=(w;+wa), 
@—=(ws—wa), and the secondary resistance 
1S pat ws, r— at w_, and 7, at w,. 


yi \? TTP sWs 
r= a 
(x 4 eae 
Vi 1 ; 
0 a E rena cos 6—wsL sin $) — 
W+r4+ 


Wi \?/ 8a ay 
Gre) ( ) Gerace 


@—T— 


: V1 
=z) cos wat (u%)x 


w+? w—2 
Es ( Ne tate 


2ws5 wsL cos¢+r sin > 
= SS Ea = 
roel =) aes r+ ws?L? i 


sin wat (15) 


The sin wat term of equation 15 represents 
a torque in phase with and opposed to the 
alternating displacement, and is therefore 
the synchronizing torque. 

The cos wat term represents a torque in 
phase with and aiding the velocity. The 
nature of this torque is such that it tends to 
increase any small variation in the motion 
of the rotor, and thus it provides negative 
damping in the machine. 

This equation indicates that the damping 
factor at any speed can be determined from 
the speed-torque curve obtained with the 
rotor short-circuited. The slope of a line 
between two points on this curve is the value 
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of the damping coefficient at the speed 
halfway between those points. Thus if 
vibration is forced at the frequency corre- 
sponding to wa, and the speed of the ma- 
chine is (w—ws), the damping factor will 
be the slope of the line connecting points 
on the curve at the speeds (w—ws)+wa and 
(w—ws) —wa. 

In the practical case the secondary is not 
connected to a system of infinite capacity, 
so the secondary voltages induced by the 
pulsations act through a circuit which in- 
cludes the impedance of the machine con- 
nected in the secondary. Since the pulsa- 
tions induce oscillation frequency currents 
in the rotor of the connected synchronous 
machine, the rotor-circuit resistances must 
be divided by the per-unit oscillation fre- 
quency when this impedance is added into 
the equivalent circuit. 


Appendix B. Tests on Model 


System 


In order to study the stability of the sys- 
tem under consideration, a model has been 
set up as shown in Figure 6. The induction 
machine A was loaded by a d-c generator 
for want of a fan, but a flywheel has been 
put on the shaft of this d-c machine as a 
substitute for. the high WR? of the fan. A 
variable ohmic resistance and a variable 
inductance have been put in the armature 
circuit of both d-c machines DC, and DC, 
in order to vary the damping torque as well 
as the synchronizing torque of these ma- 
chines. The constant-speed set (DC.+S:) 
consisted of duplicates of the machines of 
the variable-speed set (DC:+.5S:) with the 
sole exception that the synchronous machine 


(Si) had a damper winding of copper while 


the synchronous machine (.S,) had a damper 
winding of material with high resistivity. 

The rating and the constants of the dif- 
ferent machines were as follows: 


Induction motor: 


100 horsepower—2,200/440 volts—60 cycles—3 
phases—6 poles 


m1=1.2 12=1.19 
m=4.5 x2.=4.0 
Xm=147 WR*=172 pound-feet? 


Flywheel WR?=164 pound-feet? 


Synchronous machines: 
100 kva—2,300 volts—60 cycles—3 phases—6 poles 
| 


m=1.27  xaa=57.0 1ry=0.161 
=5.0 %Xgqg=54.38 x-=6.2 
rpa=2.76 1pq=1.27 
Xpg=8.3 Xpqg=4.36 


WR?=195 pound-feet? 


Transformer between A and Si: 
3X33 kva—2,300/440 volts—60 cycles 


=0.32 mtxw=1.5 
v2 =0.0734 (including brushes) 


The constants given above are expressed in ohms 
per phase for 60 cycles; they are reduced to the 
primary of each machine. 


D-c machines: 


150 horsepower—230 volts—525 amperes—1,100 
rpm—WR?=305 pound-feet?—6 poles—6 parallels 
—N =450 


Armature resistance rg = 0.0073 
Armature reactance *qg=0.11 at 25 cycles 
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As could be expected, the tests have shown 
that the system is statically stable and that 
the speed control takes the same course as 
in the conventional Kramer set, where the 
machine that absorbs the slip power of the 
induction machine is a rotary converter. A 
continuous variation of the speed is possible 
without any disturbances. 

In order to study the dynamic stability, the 
damping of the system has been artificially 
weakened by overexcitation of the synchro- 
nous motor (.S;) or by putting an inductance 
in the armature circuit of both d-c machines. 
Two kinds of conditions under which sus- 
tained oscillations have been observed are 
given in the following: 


Condition A 
Machine Volts Amperes Cos ¢ Slip 
Ar sitar a yt 2,310....25.5...0.736 leading. .26.6% 
PSiinentaen st 626. .5681,8. 0. 0.57 leading 
Dera: bi}. eee 4) 
asian repo Ocean. 


The frequency of the oscillation was 
fo=2.5 cycles per second. The machine (,5;) 
was overexcited. Between both d-c ma- 
chines was placed an additional resistance 
= 0.024 ohm. 

For these conditions the following damp- 
ing and synchronizing torques were deter- 
mined: 


Td Ts 
Machine (Pound-Feet-Seconds) (Pound-Feet) 
Sictteewatetrein ee aE SPS Ste) eee UF tae: ob nla ORT Fs 3,100 
DP Cagis is vote we (Pe ie atic cn ter cia & 1,590 
Delete marche cay ol OE Gnitaeranoeure tersuare 885 


The factor K; (Figure 4) is here equal to 1, 


1, 200 2.41 =176, 
320 0.512 


thus the equivalent circuit and its constants 
are as shown in Figure 7. 

Substituting the impedances of Figure 7 
in the equations, the characteristic dif- 
ferential equation of the system can be 
found, and by solving this equation the 
tested frequency of the oscillations can be 
checked. The substitution leads to a dif- 
ferential equation of seventh degree. For 
the solution of such an equation Graeffe’s 
method or the matrix method, both of 
which are rather laborious, has to be used. 
An examination of Figure 7 shows that this 
is not necessary in our case, where the 
machine (S) has a much higher rating than 
it has in the real induction synchronous 
cascade. 

fo=2.5 cycles per second corresponds to 
p=15.7. The impedance of the machine 
(Sz) is so large for this value of p that it has 
practically no influence on the impedance 
that represents the two d-c machines. Thus 
we can omit the tail of Figure 7, and the dif- 
ferential equation will be only of the fifth 
degree. A further reduction by 1 is possible, 
if we limit our considerations to a natural 
frequency around 2.5 cycles per second. It 
is then possible to replace both impedances 
in parallel that represent the two d-c ma- 
chines by one impedance. With this as- 


the factor Kz is equal to 
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TO EXCITER TO EXCITER 


SYN, MOTOR 
100 KVA 
1200 RPM 


CW MOTOR 
2200 100 HP 
VOLTS 1200 RPM 
60 CYCLES 
3 PHASE 


TO EXCITER 


SYN. MOTOR 
100 KVA 
1200 RPM 


TO EXCITER 


sumption the following impedances will de- 
termine the oscillations: 


3,100 


Z,=19.8 a ae 


490 
Zy=43-+15.6p+—— 


The characteristic differential equation is 
with these constants 


p'—3.89p3+ 3379p? + 338p+- 4,910 =0 
The roots of this equation are 


Pi2=2.44719 
Piz =0.54+73.6 


To the angular velocity 19 corresponds 
fo=3.02 cycles per second. Since the real 
part of this pair of roots is positive, the 
damping is negative, and the oscillations are 
sustained. 

To the other pair of roots corresponds a 
slow oscillation with 0.57 cycles per second. 
A slower oscillation than this has been ob- 
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Figure 6 (left). Wa- 
riable-speed = syn- 
chronous Kramer-set 
laboratory - model 
test of large wind- 
tunnel drive 


Elec- 

trical analogy with numerical 

values corresponding to model 
test 


Figure 7 (upper right). 


32, |-OHM 
60 REACTOR 


served during the tests. It must be noticed 
that the damping and synchronizing torques 
depend on the frequency of the oscillations. 
The values of these torques as given above 
were determined for f,=2.7 and are not 
correct for the low oscillations. Thus the 
second pair of roots is only approximate. 


Condition B 
Machine Volts Amperes Cos ¢ Slip 
Ae ae 2,460...17.7...0.71 leading. .35.4% 
Sneine oe 920...26.7...0.50 leading 
Deas. (80 e 0 


The frequency of the oscillations was f,=2.9 
cycles per second. The second d-c machine 
had been cut out, and the DC; was loaded 
into a resistor. A large reactance between 
both d-c machines had given under the same 
conditions the same frequency of oscilla- 
tions. The machine (S;) was overexcited 
(e¢g=1.95). 

For these conditions the damping and 
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synchronizing torque of the synchronous 
motor (S;) are 


Tqz=8.8 pound-feet-seconds 
T; =3,330 pound-feet 


The differential equation of the oscillation is 
p?+1.0+382 =0 
and the roots are 
p=—0.5+ 719.5 


To the angular velocity 19.5 corresponds 
fo=3.1 cycles per second. The calculation 
gives a small positive damping, while the 
test has shown sustained oscillations, that 
is negative damping. The discrepancy is 
caused by the difficulty of exact determina- 
tion of the input (and output) current, and 
so on, at the starting of the oscillations. The 
figures under conditions A and B are only 
approximate. 
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Loss-of-Field Protection for Generators 


G. C. CROSSMAN 


MEMBER AIEE 


Syhopsis: The features of a new protective 
relay scheme are described. The scheme is 
designed to remove underexcited a-c gen- 
erators from the system, upon occurrence 
of undervoltage, before loss of synchronism 
occurs. The relay development and its 
operating characteristics are described. 
Calculations required to determine genera- 
tor behavior after loss of field are also pre- 
sented to make the application of this 
scheme easily applied to generators on any 
system, 


The Problem 


HOUGH electrical circuits from gen- 
erator armature windings outward to 
utilization apparatus have received much 
attention from a protective viewpoint in 
the past 20 years, relatively little atten- 
tion has been given to generator field- 
winding protection. Calculations show 
that loss of field in a large generator may 
cause serious voltage disturbance to the 
system. A need for some suitable protec- 
tion method that will initiate disconnec- 
tion of the troubled machine is indicated. 
When loss of field occurs on a loaded 
generator, the magnetic coupling between 
the rotor and the stator becomes so weak- 
ened that the rotor advances and, after a 
short period, pulls out of synchronism 
with the system. The unit continues to 
carry load of varying magnitude but 
draws a high component of wattless cur- 
rent from the system. 

Continued operation without excitation 
has harmful effects to both the generator 
and to the system. The generator, now 
an asynchronous machine, will be subject 
to high circulating currents in the face of 
the field rotor or in the amortisseur wind- 
ing, and these may cause injurious heat- 
ing, at least in local areas. Also induced 
current or voltage will appear in the field 
winding depending upon whether it is 
’ short circuited or open circuited. 

The effects of field failure may be much 
more important on the system, particu- 
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larly if the generator is a large unit in re- 
lation to other operating capacity. For 
complete loss of field, calculations have 
indicated that, on most power systems not 
equipped with automatic-generator volt- 
age regulators, seriously low-system volt- 
ages may be reached in not more than 10 
to 15 seconds and in some cases in as short 
a time as one second. 

System loads affect the degree of volt- 
age disturbance after loss of field. If a 
large percentage of the load is induction 
motors equipped to be disconnected only 
after the voltage has reached 25 to 50 per 
cent of normal, many of these will stall as 
the voltage is reduced to approximately 
75 per cent of normal at the bus. This 
condition becoming cumulative, may 
cause voltage instability until the voltage 
has been reduced to a value where most of 
the motor load does become disconnected. 

Since 1927 there have been five serious 
machine-excitation failures on the system 
with which the authors are connected. 
In addition to these, three other cases of 
field trouble have developed in large ma- 
chines which might easily have caused 
loss of field, had the conditions not been 
discovered and corrected. One of these 
failures reached the stage of voltage in- 
stability, as referred to above, because of 
motor loads, and the station bus voltage 
was reduced to 37 per cent of normal be- 
fore a sufficient number of motors was dis- 
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Figure 1. Generator loss-of-field character- 


istics after accidental tripping of field-supply 
breaker (large 1,800 rpm unit) 


A—Bus voltage 

B—Generator reactive current into generator 

C—Generator reactive kilovolt-amperes into 
generator 

D—Generator field current 

E—Generator output kilowatts 

F—Slip-ring voltage 
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connected to permit recovery to approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of normal voltage. 

It became evident some years ago that 
this system in New York required ade- 
quate means for main-generator field pro- 
tection. The results of the development 
which followed, and a description of the 
means for applying it, are outlined in suffi- 
cient detail to permit practical use of the 
information by others. 

Field protective relays should be sensi- 
tive to any reduction of excitation that 
will, at any generator load, become unsat- 
isfactory for continued operation of the 
machine. Relays which operate at a 
specific value of field current or voltage do 
not give full coverage, since they must be 
set to operate at values well below no-load 
excitation conditions and yet be required 
to function for excitation disturbances 
under full-load conditions that are within 
safe operating range so far as the relays 
can determine. The new relay scheme de- 
scribed herein provides the degree of sen- 
sitivity desired and equally satisfies the 
requirements for field protection at any 
level of generator loading. 


Generator Behavior After 
Loss of Field 


Field loss in a generator may be partial 
or complete. Types of partial field failure 
are: 

(a) Field rheostat trouble. 
(6) Reductions in excitation voltage. 


(c) Internal short circuit in a section of the 
field winding. 


(d) Operating error. 
Complete field failure would include: 


(a) Winding open circuit. 


(b) Slip ring or equivalent short circuit. 
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Figure 2. Generator loss-of-field character- 
istics after loss of field to main exciter (3,600 
rpm unit) 

A—Bus voltage 

B—Generator reactive current into generator 

C—Generator reactive kilovolt-amperes into 
generator 

D—Generator field current 

E—Generator output kilowatts 
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Figure 3. 


Phase-angle 
characteristics of reactive- 
current relay (tripping oc- 
curs in area to right of 
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(c) Loss of field to main exciter. 


(d) Accidental opening of field supply 
breaker. 


(¢) Operating error. 


To show the behavior of generators 
when complete loss of field occurs, two 
machines on the system with which the 
authors are connected, were selected. One 
of these shows conditions for the case of 
“accidental tripping of field supply break- 
er,’”’ and the other, ‘‘loss of field to main 
exciter.”” The machine used to show ef- 
fects of the first condition is one of the 
largest units on the system and operates 
at 1,800 rpm. The curves showing the 
various behaviors are given in Figure 1. 
The generator used in the second case is a 
unit of medium size which operates at 
8,600 rpm. Its characteristic curves are 
given in Figure 2. 

In both cases the system was considered 
to be operating with normal capacity for 
off-peak conditions. No generator auto- 
matic voltage regulators were considered 
to be in service. 

In calculating the effects shown in 
Figures 1 and 2 many varying effects must 
be taken into consideration. The more 
important of these may be itemized as: 


1. The effects of turbine-governor action 
are not likely to be great before loss of syn- 
chronism. However, after loss of synchro- 
nism, violent governor action may occur,!? 
thereby causing wide fluctuations ia genera- 
tor power output. There may be small 
power oscillations before loss of synchronism 
due to the effects of inertia in the rotating 
parts of the affected generator. 


2, Generator and system impedances must 
be carefully considered since their relative 
values determine, in large part, the degree of 
voltage disturbances after loss of field. 
Obviously the effect on system voltage will 
be greater as the relative size of the machine 
increases. 


3. The time constant of the generator field 
circuit determines the rate of decay in bus 
voltage after loss of field. The field-winding 
open-circuit time constant as modified by 
any field circuit external resistance deter- 
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mines, in approximately inverse porportion, 
the rate of decay in internal generated volt- 
age and bus voltage. 


4. Initial power output of the affected 
generator has an effect on the elapsed time 
from loss of field to loss of synchronism. 
Obviously the time will be shorter as the 
load on the generator becomes larger. 


5. Initial reactive loading on the affected 
generator must be taken into account, since 
the loss of that output has its effects on the 
reactive output required of the other system 
machines. Higher reactive loading tends 
toward greater reduction of bus voltage 
after loss of field. 


6. Generator voltage regulators were not 
considered in these calculations, since they 
are not used generally on the system with 
which the authors are concerned. If regu- 
lators are used on sufficient generating ca- 
pacity, they will help materially in main- 
taining bus voltage when one generator 
has lost its field. 


The methods used in calculating the 
changes occurring after loss of field are 
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given in appendixes I, II, III, which are a 
part of this paper. 


Development of Protective 
Equipment 


The results of Figure 1 show that a re- 
lay designed to measure “‘input”’ megavars 
might readily be used to detect generator 
field excitation disturbances to the degree 
desired. However, as is shown here, the 
rate of decay of voltage is so fast for some 
machines that the rate of increase in 
“input”? megavars is greatly reduced be- 
fore loss of synchronism occurs. Hence, 
the torque and operating speed of such a 
relay is reduced where fast performance is 
desired. The rate of change in reactive 
current is not affected. Consequently a 
relay designed to measure reactive current 
and be sensitive to its direction would be a 
better instrument for this purpose. This 
reactive current relay must have high 
operating speed if it is to clear the ma- 
chine before the bus voltage is reduced 
below the minimum permissible value. 

Calculations have indicated that such a 
relay applied as single-phase elements 
would be subject to incorrect operations 
on unbalanced system short circuits. 
Hence, a polyphase relay with three ele- 
ments (one per phase) was indicated. 


Typical installation of field pro- 
tective relays 


Figure 5. 


A—Reactive-current relay 
B—Undervoltage relay 
C—Masnetic voltage regulators 
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The relay is a polyphase induction disk, 
three-element self-reset watt-type device 
with provisions for time and wattage ad- 
justments. Seven wattage taps varying 
from 50 to approximately 500 watts per- 
mit use of the same relay on any size gen- 
erator. 

To permit measurement of reactive cur- 
rent a magnetic-type voltage regulator 
was chosen to maintain constant voltage 
at the relay when variations occur in the 
bus voltage. The magnetic voltage regu- 
lator holds +1 per cent of normal voltage 
on the relay coil and permits not more 
than +5 degree phase shift while the in- 
put voltage varies from 60 per cent to 110 
per cent of normal. 

Care was required to assure satisfac- 
tory performance from zero to 60 cycles 
and over a corresponding range in voltage 
on the potential supply to the magnetic 
regulators and to the relay. Since the 
generator potential transformers are used 
for the relays, these may be energized dur- 
ing the generator starting period, thereby 
producing this wide range of frequency 
and voltage. 

Figure 3 shows the phase-angle charac- 
teristics of the relay supplied through the 
magnetic voltage regulators with input 
voltage at 120 and at 70 volts. It will be 
noted that the relay maximum torque ap- 
pears at about 90 degrees leading current. 
To obtain this characteristic the relay 
voltage leads the normal in-phase current 
by 90 degrees, as would be necessary in 
applying a watt element for reactive cur- 
rent measurements. 

Figure 4 shows the time-reactive cur- 
rent curve of the relay when supplied at 
120 and 70 volts through the magnetic 
voltage regulators. 

It will be noted in both Figures 3 and 
4 that the relay torque does not change 
appreciably over this wide voltage range 
and that the phase shift of the tripping 
characteristic is not great. 

Bus-voltage magnitude is a major con- 
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Figure 6. Schematic 
diagram of relay 
connections 
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sideration in determining whether a ma- 
chine should be tripped instantly or 
should be allowed to operate and permit 
manual restoration of field excitation. 
When a generator is small compared with 
the system-connected generation and is 
linked to the other system generators 
through relatively low impedance, loss of 
field in that machine may not cause a 
serious voltage disturbance. Field-cur- 
rent interruptions may occur or serious 
field-current reductions may be experi- 
enced where quick correction of the 
trouble is possible and the generator need 
not be lost from the system. 

An undervoltage relay has, therefore, 
been made a part of the present scheme. 
It is a standard voltage-regulator type 
element adjustable to operate at the par- 
ticular voltage value dictated by the char- 
acteristics of an individual machine. Its 
contacts are connected in series with 
those of the reactive current relay to pre- 
vent tripping unless the bus voltage ap- 
proaches a value beyond which continued 
operation of the generator would be un- 
safe, 

Figure 5 shows a typical installation of 
the relay equipment. 

Figure 6 shows a simplified connection 
diagram of the relays and their associated 
equipment. Tripping of the generator cir- 
cuit breaker is first initiated and the field 
supply is then disconnected by an aux- 
iliary switch on the generator circuit 
breaker. 

| 


System Tests 
| 


The reactive current relay was set up 
for tests on a 50,000-kw machine. The 
unit was loaded to 14,000 kw at unity 
power factor. The main-field breaker was 
then opened, thereby connecting the field 
winding to its discharge resistor through 
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Figure 7. Loss-of-field test on a 50,000-kw 
generator—field breaker tripped 


A—Bus voltage 

B—Field current 

C—Generator reactive kilovolt-amperes into 
generator 

D—Generator output kilowatts 

the main-field rheostat. Oscillographic 

records were obtained of field current, 

megawatts and megavars. Bus voltage 

was obtained with a recording voltmeter. 

Some of the results of this test, test 1, are 

shown in Figure 7. In the same illustra- 

tion, curves are given showing the calcu- 

lated values for the same conditions. 

Agreement was close enough to assure that 

behavior after loss of field can be deter- 

mined with sufficient accuracy for apply- 

ing field protective relays. 

Altogether four similar tests were made 
on two machines of the same design and 
rating. All initial and final behaviors ob- 
served on tests 1 and 2 are given in Table 
I, Complete data were not taken on the 
last two tests, which were made at higher 
initial loads. 

Calculations show, for this system, that 
the dividing line in machine rating is 
about 50 to 60 megawatts beyond which 
loss of field may produce unstable voltage 
conditions for the most unfavorable 
operating and load conditions. Agree- 
ment has been reached to apply the pro- 
tection to all machines on the system of 
50-megawatts and larger except for two 
60-megawatts, 25-cycle units whose char- 
acteristics are such that they could be 
made the ‘‘exceptions.”’ 


Conclusions 


The relay equipment described makes 
practicable protective measures which will 
cover virtually all cases and types of loss 
of field in generators. It is believed that 


Table I. Results of Loss-of-Field Tests on 50,000-Kw Generator 
Generator Armature Field 
Time to 
Test Condition Current Volts Mw Mvar Current Volts Trip (Sec.) 
1 { Before field loss..... 300....26,500....14 Oateut +430....+ 82 
a ake At tripping........910....24,000....22 Bets oieisjavte 20 Olsiatel ai el OO i jolerateld unk 
2 Wiest Aron SOO er eer OO s 6 LO elem eS sinveie'es +625....+118 
oh AG Eripping ce. oy ei-ls 900) 7. 25,800 5 wip tes Oe no iLO s 2 oe se DOs i LLOnine ve ae bod 
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Tabel Il. Tabulation of Calculations for Appendix III 


Time—t—Seconds 


0 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.4 
CAO ar ainctig Becton 34 Ub catud ac sto oiiines ooo Op 1.129. 0.974 O:855". ve) 0L7632 23h 0-685 
PCAOB ae Oa oo tan Cacinicee SNCHocR DAD ESI —0.155. —0.119....—0.092..... —0.075.... —0.064 
Gala) Notes Sona eto eieventiniteyacata aris 0.916 O-916 ear 0915. cles 0.914 0.912 
FCN BNR ee eames h ondat Pinte net Roe Coed ace Ia 0 A —0.001....—0.001.... —0.002.... —0.002 
Der WH aie ee Oe a ote s 1.508. TL G5 nie sss 10260 titra a Olg ao 0.618 
Eq() { 7G ACL Caters (apes eters Siceeane ores Bp ceeeog wO/5 Se. 54.0 si WI neha y ares Me 28.9 
DOO) Vis, Ren chchols ASS ROALO CO OR MOO Oot 0.836. 0.899. 0.944.... 0.979 1.002 
Pp DEF, HALE side Ghee: desis eusio eee elean it cahels 0.436. 0.358.... 0.304.... 0.279 0.278 
a(t) { Sp ikeveatating secan apes ae 43.6 BYR Y barren GZS crv RS 27.8 
ONG cts atti dhaeiried Gin s sas Sogtegen se 0.813 0.300. 0.057.... —0.039 . —0.060 
Pos E og (4) isresiensiahe sk deinetanaietstaceleeel el sede sttina oats 0 0.078. Ot82055° (OLE: 0.158 
7 Pate oer ths 5 tie er Sanat mee ye HO 0 1.3 Ds Doli 2B eer 2.5 
w(t+1/2A1)—degrees/0.1 sec.........0 0002 eee 0 BS} ECA: Dent cro 6.9") 32 vem 8.4 
O(i) degrees Mecca ose en meee 30.1 SO. Deir OLA y.w 628 40.7 
Suter esac ave made re. CL aie Tete ee Soh es ohaten Sra mere hats 0.612 0.404.... 0.346.... 0.389 0.460 
Bus voltage—per cent.......0.. 00s ecee cece 101.5 95.0 ESOS.) ayes KOORD, 84.1 
Bus reactive kva into generator—% kva 
Pe agar rant dnp iretabs Serres eneeaice se nee —44.4 —13.8 sesiGk. ace ne lS.0 ete 
Bus reactive current inio generator—% 
Ai Chabey QA Has PA LubhN Oibieo Aa MOOT —43.8 —14.5 --+6.8 ....+21.9 ... $31.9 


All values are per-unit on machine rating, 137,500 kva, and 13,500 volts except where indicated otherwise. 


this further improves the reliability of 
electric service since a thoroughly reliable 
relay device has been developed which 
does not of itself create a hazard. 

The scheme provides a relay combina- 
tion which is sensitive to serious excita- 
tion reductions, regardless of initial ma- 
chine load and excitation values. 

This new type of field protection has 
now been applied to all 60-cycle genera- 
tors rated 50 megawatts and above, ex- 
cepting two units already provided with 
undercurrent-undervoltage relays, and to 
one large 25-cycle machine on the system 
with which the authors are connected. 
Though the first installations have been in 
service over a year no operating experience 
is yet available. 


Appendix |. Calculation Method 
for Complete Loss of Field 


Basis of Calculations 


The method used is a step-by-step process 
and takes into account the decrement of 
system generator internal voltages as the 
unexcited machine draws magnetizing cur- 
rent. Although less labor in calculations 
would result if this decrement were neg- 
lected, the authors’ calculations for some 15 
generators indicate that this decrement is 
usually about 5 per cent at the relay operat- 
ing point, and may be as much as 10 to 15 
per cent at “‘pull-out.’? Consequently, it is 
felt that the additional labor is justified. 

To simplify and reduce this work as far 
as possible, consistent with reasonable ac- 
curacy, several simplifying assumptions 
have been made. The first of these is neg- 
lecting the effects of changes in system 
load during loss-of-field conditions, Actu- 
ally some reduction will take place and will 
cause the bus voltage to be slightly higher 
than calculated at the relay operating point. 

Secondly, oscillations between system 
generators have been neglected, and these 
generators have been lumped into one 
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equivalent machine. Since changes in sys- 
tem load have been neglected, this machine 
is considered to act as motor, absorbing the 
power output of the unexcited generator. 
While the actual system generators are in no 
sense motors, their effects upon the un- 
excited generator and its bus voltage are 
much the same. This assumption is often 
used in transient-stability calculations.? 

Third, saturation of the magnetic circuits 
in the unexcited generator and in the system 
generators has been neglected. While such 
saturation in the unexcited unit acts to 
hasten the decay of bus voltage, the satura- 
tion in the system generators acts oppositely. 
Furthermore, the authors’ calculations indi- 
cate that the unexcited machine flux is 
usually in the unsaturated region at the re- 
lay operating points. 

Fourth, constant prime-mover input to 
the unexcited generator is assumed, since 
the average output is constant up to “‘pull- 
Oita: 

Fifth, to determine the relative swinging 
of the unexcited generator rotor against the 
system, system swings are neglected and an 
equivalent inertia is used for the unexcited 
machine. This inertia may be calculated 
by formula 4 of appendix II. 

Sixth, effects of system generator voltage 
regulators have been neglected. 

The formulas and symbols which have 
been used by the authors are for steam 
driven turbogenerators and are given in ap- 
pendix IT. 

Where system conditions will not permit 
the use of the above assumptions, deter- 
mination of loss-of-field conditions becomes 
more complicated. However, practically all 
cases should be capable of solution quite 
readily if an a-c calculating board is used. 


Determination of System Equivalent- 
Motor Constants 


The first step is to determine which system 
generators are likely to be appreciably af- 
fected by loss of excitation on the unit under 
consideration. 

The system equivalent-motor synchronous 
reactance, xgs, defined in appendix II, is 
the reactance from the unexcited machine 
terminals to the synchronous internal volt- 
ages of the selected system generators, such 
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voltages being considered equal and in phase. 
The transient reactance xgs’, is determined 
in the same way. 

The system equivalent motor inertia, Hs, 
is the sum of the corresponding inertias of 
the system generators. 

The field time constant of the system 
equivalent motor, Ty’, is a weighted aver- 
age of the system-generator field time con- 


stants, with greater weight being given to the ce 


units expected to supply the greater por- 
tions of the unexcited generator magnetiz- 
ing current. 


Step-by-Step Calculations 


After the initial values of all quantities 
have been determined, the size of the time 
interval, At, should be selected to cause 
relatively small changes in angle and direct 
axis flux during this period. For purposes of 
clarity in the following explanations, it will 
be assumed that a 0.1-second interval has 
been selected. 

During the first time interval, that is, 
from time zero to time 0.1 second, the angle 
6 is held constant, and only the generator 
direct axis flux, ey, is changed. The value 
of this flux at time zero, that is, ég(o), is re- 
duced by the amount Ae,(.), the change 
from time zero to time 0.1 second, deter- 
mined from either formula 8 or 9, depending 
upon whether the excitation supply voltage 
decays gradually or whether it drops to 
zero instantly, as in a solid short circuit. 
The value of E, to be used in this formula 
will, of course, be that for time zero, that 
is, Ey.) No change in es will occur as 
may be seen from formula 10. 

With é9(0.1), @s(o1) and 401) thus deter- 
mined for time 0.1 second, corresponding 
synchronous voltages Ey(o.1) and E01), 
generator output, Py(o.1), and other re- 
quired quantities may be determined from 
the formulas in appendix IT. 

During the next time interval, that is, 
from time 0.1 second to time 0.2 second, ég, 
és, and 6 will change. The change Aég(0.1) 
will be determined as before, using Ey(o.1), 
and will be added to é,(9.1) to obtain e, at 
time 0.2 second, that is, égio2). Flux 
€s(0.2) will be obtained similarly. 

To obtain the new angle at time 0.2 
second, 5(.2), several intermediate steps must 
be taken. The difference between the as- 
sumed constant input to the machine, that 
is, the initial output P,; neglecting losses, 
and the output at time 0.1 second, Pg(0.1), 
constitutes an accelerating or decelerating 
force, depending upon whether this differ- 
ence is positive or negative. This force is 
considered as acting from time 0.05 second 
to time 0.15 second, and during this period . 
will produce a change in the velocity of the 
generator rotor above system speed. This 
velocity change is designated by the symbol 
Aw(o.1) and is obtained from formula 6. 
The velocity at time 0.15 second is con- 
sidered as an average velocity for the time 
interval 0.1 second to 0.2 second, and is 
designated by the symbol (15). This 
velocity is equal to the algebraic sum of the 


above change in speed, Aw(o.1), and the cor- 


responding ‘average speed at time 0.05 
second, designated by the symbol «(0.095). 
Since the angle 5 was held constant from 
time zero to time 0.1 second, «(0.05) is zero, 
and therefore w(0.15), is equal to Aw(o.1). 
The average velocity (0.15) for the time 
interval, 0.1 second to 0.2 second, is meas- 
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, ured in the electrical degrees per time inter- 
val, that is, degrees per 0.1 second. Conse- 
quently, (0.15) is numerically equal to the 
change in the angle 6 during this period. 
Therefore, 5 at time 0.2 second, 60.2), is 
equal to the angle 6 at time 0.1 second, 
8(0.1) Plus «0.15). 

The angle at time 0.3 second is obtained 
similarly. Velocity 0.25) is equal to 
(0.15) Plus Awio.2), and 5(0.3) is equal to 5(o.2) 
plus w(o.25). 

All subsequent step-by-step calculations 
are made by a continuation of this method. 

These steps are shown in detail by the 
sample calculations of appendix III for the 
generator of Figure 1. 

Other quantities, such as generator ter- 
minal voltage and magnetizing current, may 
easily be obtained for each time interval by 
the usual vector calculations. 

Inasmuch as each step of calculations de- 

“pends upon the previous step, the accuracy 
at each step should be checked as far as pos- 
sible. 


Simplifications When Tg’ Is Large 
and Hg’ Is Small 


When the ratio of the generator-field time 
constant, Ty’, to the generator equivalent 
inertia, H,’, is around 2.0 or greater, the 
generator-output power oscillations are 
small and may be neglected without ap- 
preciable error. Consequently, as the flux 
decays, the machine advances by just 
enough to hold constant output. 

Therefore, the procedure here consists in 
determining e, and e; for each step as be- 
fore, and then determining by trial-and- 
error process the angle 6 which will produce 
the constant output. Although two or three 
trials may be necessary for each step, the 
number of steps to be calculated will be 
considerably less than required by the pre- 
viously outlined method of step increments of 
velocity and velocity change, because much 
larger time intervals may be used. 


Appendix II. Calculation No- 
menclature and Formulas 


Nomenclature 


E,=Generator voltage behind synchronous 
reactance xg, (per-unit field current— 
saturation neglected). 

é,=Generator voltage corresponding to 
direct-axis flux (per-unit generator direct- 
axis flux). 

%ag=Generator direct-axis synchronous re- 
actance. 

%ag'=Generator direct-axis transient re- 
actance. 

J=Generator output current. 

6=Angle between generator and system 
equivalent motor—electrical degrees. 

P,=Generator power output to system. 

Q,=Generator reactive kilovolt-amperes 
supplied to system and corresponding to 
voltage Ey and current J. 

£;=System equivalent-motor voltage be- 
hind synchronous reactance xgs (per-unit 
field current—saturation neglected). 

és;=System equivalent-motor voltage cor- 
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responding to direct-axis flux (per-unit 
motor direct-axis flux). ‘ 

Xqs= Direct-axis synchronous reactance of 
system equivalent motor plus system im- 
pedance between this motor and the 
generator. 

Xas’= Direct-axis transient reactance of sys- 
tem equivalent motor plus system im- 
pedance between this motor and the 
generator. 

X98 =XagtXas. 

Todo’ =Open-circuit time constant of gen- 
erator—seconds. 

To’ =Field-circuit time constant of gener- 
ator during loss-of-field conditions—sec- 
onds. 

Ts’ = Field-circuit time constant of system 
equivalent motor during loss-of-field con- 
ditions—seconds. 

t=Time in seconds. 

At=Time interval selected for step-by-step 
calculations—seconds. 

H,=Inertia of generator and turbine rotors 
—kilowatt seconds of generator and tur- 
bine rotors divided by the kilovolt- 
ampere base used in calculations. 

H,=Inertia of system equivalent motor— 
kilowatt-seconds of system equivalent 
motor divided by kilovolt-ampere base 
used in calculations. 

H,’=Equivalent inertia of generator and 
turbine rotors relative to an infinite 
system inertia—kilowatt-seconds divided 
by kilovolt-ampere base used in calcula- 
tions. 

K,’=Generator acceleration constant cor- 
responding to H,’. 

Esy:=Initial value of EZ; before generator 
loss of excitation. 

Poi=Initial value of Py before loss of exci- 
tation. 

f=System frequency—cycles per second. 

6() = 6 at time f, 

Eq =E, at time ¢. 

Ey) = Es at time t. 

g(t) =@, at time t. 

s(t) =@s at time f. 

Aégi) = Change in ey during time interval 
At between time ¢ and time (t+ Af). 

Aes?) =Change in e, during time interval 
At between time ¢ and time (t+ Af). 

Pq) = Generator power output at time ¢. 

Qo) =Qy at time t. 

@(41/.4f)=Average velocity of generator 
rotor above system speed during time 
interval At between time ¢ and time 
(t+ At)—electrical degrees per time in- 
terval At. 

@(t—1/2At) =Average velocity of generator 
rotor above system speed during the time 
interval Af between time (#— At) and 
time f—electrical degrees per time inter- 
val At. 

Aw) =Change in velocity of generator 
rotor from the average velocity w(;—1/:A:) 
to the average velocity «(,+1/.a;)—elec- 
trical degrees per (time interval A?)?. 

Egy) =Average generator per-unit field 
current corresponding to average exciter 
output voltage during time interval be- 
tween time ¢ and time (t+ At), divided by 
the generator field circuit resistance. 
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All quantities are per-unit quantities on 
the selected system kilovolt-ampere base 
unless otherwise indicated. 


Formulas 
FIELD CURRENT—DtirectT-AxIs FLux 


(Xag—%Xag’)es Cos 5 


eg ; 
a Xo3— (as —Xas ) 
da — ag! [aes | 
Xos Xos— (%as—Xas ) 
(1) 
, _(xas—Xas')€o cos 6 
(xe ; %os— (ag Xa’) 
¥ 1 Xas —Xas’ [ 14 Seecetiees 4 
Xos Xo —(%ag—Xag’) 
(2) 
REAL AND REACTIVE POWER 
E,E 
PytjQ,=—— sin 5+ 
os 
E,? E,E 
i(#- a cos i) (3) 
Xgs X95 
INERTIA 
HH. 
Hy =— (4) 
Hy+Hs 


GENERATOR ACCELERATION CONSTANT AND 
VELOCITY 


180f( At)? 
ee 8Of( At) om 
H,’ 
Aw) = Kg! (Poi — Po) (6) 
O(H41/2At) = O(1—1/2A0) + Aw(ey (7) 
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When change in exciter voltage during the 
time interval At must be considered. 


—E 
Eosit) g(t) At (8) 


Aeo(t) = T rr 
9. 


When excitation voltage supplied to the 
generator field may be considered as zero 
during the time interval At, 


— Eq 
T;' 


Aeg(t) = At (9) 


FigELD DECREMENT—SYSTEM EQUIVALENT 
MorTor 


At (10) 


Appendix Ill. Sample Calcula- 


tions for Generator of Figure 1 


GENERATOR RATING 


137,500 kva 18,800 volts 
110,000 kw 60 cycles 
80 per cent power factor 1,800 rpm 
Full-load field current = 1,540 amperes 
Per-unit field current = 720 amperes 


Prime mover—medium-pressure steam 
turbine 
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Field Investigation of the Characteristics 


of Lightning Currents Discharged 
by Arresters 


1, W. GROSS 


“MEMBER AIEE 


Synopsis: Data have been obtained during 
the past three years on the magnitude and 
wave shape of lightning currents discharged 
by arresters in service on several solidly 
grounded neutral circuits of the American 
Gas and Eleetrie Company system. Cor- 
related measurements have been obtained 
with the cathode-ray oscillograph, the ful- 
chronograph, and the surge-front recorder. 
The maximum arrester-phase leg current 
recorded in this investigation was 9,600 
amperes with 70 per cent of the currents less 
than 1,000 amperes. The wave fronts of the 
low-magnitude currents were, in general, 
abrupt. For crest magnitudes of over 1,000 
amperes they ranged from two to over 25 
microseconds to crest, The maximum rate 
of rise recorded was 2,500 amperes per 
microsecond, 

The components in all discharges were of 
relatively short duration, with times to half 
value averaging 25 microseconds and with 


no measurable durations in excess of 500 
microseconds, 
Of the 18 arrester-phase legs studied, all 


but one discharged at least once during the 
investigation. Nineteen of the 21 separate 
records of discharges in three-phase arrester 
banks had currents which, if arresters had 
not been installed, would have produced 
voltages in excess of the standard basic 
impulse level for the voltage class of the ap 
paratus involved, so that failure of unpro 
tected equipment might have occurred, 


Purpose and Scope 


HIS investigation was undertaken in 
1939 to determine the lightning duty 
imposed on arresters in service. actors 
that affect this are frequency of occur 


GENERATOR AND System CONSTAD TS 


Xay = 0.940 T ya’ = 6.26 seconds 


Kay’ = 0.241 Tyr’ @ 0,975 second (cor- 
responding to 
field resistance of 
0.138 0hm and ex- 
ternal resistance 
of 0.747 ohm) 

ay = 0.511 lyf = 9 0 seconds 

Xay’ = 0.264 HT, = 53,4 seconds 

Xo = 1.451 Hy= 7,7 seconds 


Al 0,1 second 


Reactance—generator 
terminals = 0,048 

All values are on machine rating 137,500 
kva and 13,500 volts. Reactances are per 
unit, 


Hy’ = 6.73 seconds 


bus to generator 
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rence, magnitude, wave shape, and mul- 
tiple character of the discharges. Five 
measuring stations were set up at different 
three-phase arrester locations, two in 
The Ohio Power Com- 
pany in Ohio, and three in substations 
of the Appalachian Hlectrie Power Com- 
pany in Virginia, One of the latter loca- 
tions was moved during the course of the 


substations of 


investigation so that in all, a total of six 
arrester banks was studied, 


Description of System and 
Recording Installations 


A summary of the pertinent charac 
teristics of the substations at which the 
recording made is 


installations were 


given in Table I, They are located in 
regions where lightning was known to be 
frequent and at arrester banks where 
past experiences had indicated that a 
higher than average number of discharges 
was to be expected, The power sources 
feeding the circuits on which the study 
was made are solidly grounded, 

The two recording stations on The 
Ohio Power Company system are at 33- 
kv delta-connected transformers. The 
installations on the Appalachian Electric 
Power company system are made in one 
similar 33-kv station; in two 12-kv sta- 
tions, one with grounded-neutral and the 
other with delta-connected transformers; 
and in one 132-ky station with delta-con- 
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ey —(),582e, cos 6 
0,518 —0,099(cos 8)? 
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se =0 82Me9 cos 5 
0,880 —0,150(cos 8)? 


Po +jQg = 0.689 Ly By sin 5+) (0,689 Ey? — 
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nected transformers. The station grounds: 
and earth resistivity are low at all of 
these locations. 

Pictures and a schematic diagram of 
the recording equipment are shown in 
Figures 1 and 2. Wach installation con- 
sists of a high-speed fulchronograph, and 
surge-crest ainmeter links in each arrester 
phase lead together with a slow-speed 
fulchronograph, crest ammeter links, and 
a magnetic surge-front recorder in the 
common ground lead of the three arrester 
phases. In two cases (Twin City and 
Stone Creek), a cathode-ray oscillograph 
is also connected in the common lead, 
The cathode-ray oscillograph equipment 
was designed and built especially for the 


purpose of automatically recording light-~ 


ning transients. It consists essentially 
of a glass-envelope hot-cathode oscillo- 
graph tube, the necessary electrical cir- 
cuits, a special camera to photograph the 
trace produced by the transient on the 
fluorescent screen, and a current shunt. 
These recording instruments have been 
described in the literature,'” 

The field installations were serviced 
on an average of once a week during the 
lightning season, and usually after each 
lightning storm, 


Paper 42-17, recommended by the AIRE com- 
mittees on power transmission and distribution, and 
protective devices for presentation at the AINE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 
26-80, 1942, Manuseript submitted November 12, 
1941; made available for printing December 11, 
1941, 
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The values calculated with the preceding 
formulas are listed in Table IT, 
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General Discussion of Records 


Twenty-one separate sets of records 
have been obtained involving 49 single- 
phase arrester-discharge currents with a 
total of 88 individual components. Rec- 
ords were obtained at all six stations and 
their distribution is shown in the lower 
part of Table I and in the top curve of 
Figure 3. As shown in Figure 3, more dis- 
charges per arrester year were obtained 
than in other previously reported inves- 
tigations. This is because the locations 
were chosen from past experience which 
indicated that they would yield more 
than the average number of records. 
The curves in this figure show consider- 
able variation from each other. This is 
probably due to a number of factors in- 
cluding variance in lightning frequency, 
the number of arresters in multiple, and 
the type of line construction. 

Of the 21 separate records, ten in- 
volved discharges in three phases, eight 
in two phases, and three in only one 
phase. Sixteen of the records showed 
only single-component discharges in each 
of the individual arrester phases. In the 
remaining five, which had multiple com- 
ponents in one or more phases, the num- 
ber of components varied from two to 12. 
Of the 21 records, all but three had maxi- 
mum crest magnitudes in the common 
lead which were substantially equal to 
the sum of the maximum crests in the 
individual phases. 

In 12 of the records all of the compo- 
nents were entirely negative. Four rec- 
ords were entirely positive. For two rec- 
ords the components in two of the phases 
were entirely negative, while the com- 
ponents in the third phase were entirely 
positive. One record, had nonoscillatory 
components of both polarities in the same 
phase. Two of the records had oscilla- 
tory components. Twenty-three of the 
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Table I. 


Summary of Installations 


The Ohio Power 


Company 
The Appalachian Electric Power Company 
Twin Stone - 
City Creek Huntington Christians- Rocky 
Sub- Sub- Court burg Reusens Mount 
station _ station Substation Substation Substation Substation 
Type of station,.....,.Delta....Delta....Grounded wye....Delta....Delta ....Delta 
Miles to nearest \....20 eel 0 POLO» ten Bo . +25 
grounded source 
Circuit voltage......... So ky, ...00 Kv... ..12 ky 12iky, ...132 kv ». 25038 KV 
Arrester type..........Line ..Line ....Station see) Lime . . Station . .Station 
Arrester rating......... 30 kv....80 kv....12 kv ~e - -dD kv..,.109 Ev ..30 kv 
Arrester ground re- \...0.5 SUC LeS nan OST 7, Agee ietetee 0.4.. 0.2 
sistance—ohms 
Earth resistivity |__|. 1540.25 15-704. ..65-2200 hs 45-250 ..120 200 
in meter ohms 
Number of lines........ 2 eeenaraies ie a? a So ee Aa Pevepect! eke 2 eae L 
Typecat littes.%. s.ecacer Wood....Wood....Wood Wood... .Steel—1 ground. ... Wood 
wire 
Number of years ¢ 9 P 9 1/> 
heats } eae 2 eke ee 2 2 Ay 
Number of compos- \ 9 3 2 1 2 4 
ite 3-phase records 
Apparatus standard 
basic impulse {200 WampewOWn cate cub LO) .110 7. O00 Eh, a tou 
level, kv 
Number of records 
exceeding basic \ 5 3 1 1 1 4 
impulse level if no f 
arresters 
Number of dis- 
charges per indi- Ie 2) 8 2 3 eg 10 
vidual arrester f 
phase 
Average fio Ee Pg iM aaa 9 Hee oem! oe ..0.5 1.0 Satta 
discharges {phase 2.3.5 heh Oy eeedad eehs5 0.5 = 6-0 
per year phase3...4.0 ....1.5 0 AS iai5) 1.0 . 6.0 
sensitivity is about 50 amperes. In addi- 


88 individual components, or 26 per cent, 
were initially positive. 


Detailed Discussion of 
Particular Records 


’ A few of the records which have been 
obtained are discussed in detail because of 
their special interest. In considering 
the fulchronograms, the limit of sensi- 
tivity of the fulchronograph should be 
borne in mind, Its lower range of current 


Figure 1. Lightning recording station at the 
Twin City Substation of The Ohio Power 
Company 


A—General view showing the fulchronographs and cathode-ray 
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tion, the wave shape of arrester-discharge 
currents with times to half value of less 
than about 20 microseconds will not be 
recorded. Therefore, in the case of cur- 
rents of short time to half value or of 
short duration, the instrument will indi- 
cate that they were short but will not 
supply accurate information on the times 
involved. Attention is called to this be- 
cause most of the components of dis- 
charge currents recorded in this investi- 
gation were of short duration. 


B—Close-up of the fulchronographs and 


cathode-ray oscillograph shunt 
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Record 71, Figure 4, This record 
represents the first case in which directly 
comparable simultaneous field records 
of current were obtained with the ful 
chronographs and the cathode+ray oscil 
lograph, Since only one arrester phase 
discharged, the same current passed 
through one high-speed fulehronograph, 
the low-speed fulehronograph, and the 
cathode-ray oscillograph, permitting a 
direct comparison of their records, 

The current rose abruptly in 2.5 mi 
croseconds to 250 amperes and reached 
its crest of 500 amperes in 20 micro 
seconds, It decayed to half value in 33 
microseconds, After decaying to 100 
amperes in 45 microseconds, it persisted 
at about this value until it decayed below 
the recording range of the fulchronograph 
in 176 microseconds, In 2,750 micro. 
seconds it again rose to about 100 am 
peres and lasted to 2,900 microseconds, 
This second portion might either be power 
follow or lightning eurrent, 

The ecathode-ray oseillogram of this 
record illustrates the effect of the arrester 
breakdown on the wave shape of the 
front of the discharge current, After the 
gap breaks down, there is a rapid rise of 
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Figure 3, Weighted distribution of lightning 
discharges through Individual arresters 
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the arrester brought 
about by the change in the surge circuit. 
This rate of change, measured in the ar- 
rester circuit during the period of read- 
justment, is greater than that which 
would exist in the line surge if no arrester 
discharge had occurred, Thus, the wave 
front of the original surge is more nearly 
as shown by the broken line of Figure 
Ab, 

Record 72, Figure 5. Only the cath- 
ode-ray oscillogram is shown for this rec- 
ord, since the duration is so short that 
only one link of each of the high-speed 
fulchronographs was magnetized, For 
this record, the surge-crest ammeter links, 
the slow-speed fulchronograph, and the 
cathode-ray oscillograph records indicate 
a crest magnitude of 1,000 amperes in 
the common ground lead, Surge-crest 
ammeter links and high-speed fulchrono- 
graphs in the individual phase legs indi- 
cate currents totalling 550 amperes which 
is considerably less than the recorded neu- 
tral current, The reason for this is un- 
known and as pointed out previously, 
such a diserepancy has occurred in only 
a very few cases, 

The neutral current has an abrupt 
front of less than one quarter of a micro- 
second and a time to half value of 8 mi- 
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Figure 4. Record 71 obtained at the Twin 
City substation, May 8, 1941 


(a) Cathode-ray oscillogram of current in 
common ground of lightning arrester 


(b) Replot of oscillogram to a linear scale 


(c) Slow-speed fulchronogram of current in 
common ground 


(d) High-speed fulchronogram of current 
in phase 3 


microseconds and then rose to about 30 
amperes after 66 microseconds, 

Record 77, Figure 6. * This record is 
of particular interest. It gives the first 
cathode-ray oscillograph record of a 
lightning-arrester discharge current of 
considerable magnitude. It shows in de- 
tail the entire duration of the discharge. 
In addition, it is substantiated by ful- 
chronograph records in each of the three 
poles and the neutral of the arrester. It 
was obtained during the failure of a de- 
fective bushing in the station. 

Because of its importance, the original 
oscillogram shown in Figure 6a has been 
replotted to linear co-ordinates in Figure 
6b. The fulchronograms are plotted in 
Figure 6c. 


croseconds, It decayed to zero in 82 An analysis of the record shows that 
' 
Table Il, Tabulation of Data on Surge Fronts* 
Time to Creat in Average Rate of Rise in 
Crest Magni- Microseconda Amperes Per Microsecond 
Phases Nominal tudeinAmperee 
Dine Record System Average of Cathode-Ray Surge-Front Cathode-Ray Surge-Front | 
charged Number Ky Inatrumenta Onclllograph Recorder Oscillograph Recorder 
Brunt 09) iia’: CT Fister = 0,600 4 
Biainci Py inalanice BB iimiss =A,500.. cs. 850 casei id 
AI OF inecant art wae 5,160 
Be paket TO Gaba ORi ean = $,050, 
Seva Ghicsvate rey Reiss =#8,150, 
Bacverd OBiainixsaty Baits aad 2,000 
Biian Beh Gatun B80 o ties Lj OOO encieeteaines 


Of 11 additional records of surges with crest magnitudes less than 1,000 amperes, all had surge fronts of 
lens than one microsecond as indicated by seven cathode-ray oscillograms and six surge-front recorded 
records, except the surge of record 71, Migure 4, which had an effective front of 2,5 microseconds, 


* These measurements were made in the common ground lead of three-phase arrester banks. 
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Figure 5. Cathode-ray oscillogram of record 
72 obtained in common lead of arrester bank 
at the Twin City substation, May 22, 1941 


The fulchronographs and surge-crest ammeter 

links both recorded single negative crest 

magnitudes of zero amperes in phase 1, 50 

amperes in phase 2, 500 amperes in phase 3, 

and 1,000 amperes in the common ground. 

The high-speed fulchronographs showed no 
measurable duration 


the three-phase legs of the arrester dis- 
charged simultaneously for the sum of 
the crest currents recorded by the ful- 
chronographs and the surge-crest amme- 
ter links in each phase equals the crest 
magnitude of 6,500 amperes recorded by 
the fulchronograph and surge-crest am- 
meter links in the common ground lead. 
The cathode-ray oscillogram showed a 
peak current of 10,000 amperes with a 
high oscillation believed to have been 
caused by the bushing failure. Its mean 
value of 6,500 amperes is in complete 
agreement with the records of the ful- 
-chronographs and magnetic links. The 
shape of the tail of the wave was probably 
affected by the bushing failure and, there- 
fore, should not be taken as indicative of 
the normal arrester discharge. 

Record 94, Figure 7. This record 
consists only of the high-speed fulchrono- 
grams in the individual phase legs of the 
arrester, as the slow-speed fulchronograph 
and the oscillograph in the common 
ground lead were not in operation. The 
record is of interest, because of the con- 
siderable number of components in all 
phases, 7 in phase 1, 12 in phase 2, and 
6 or 7 in phase 3. The third component 
in phase 3 may actually be two super- 
imposed on each other. The crest cur- 
rents ranged from a maximum of 9,600 
amperes, the highest recorded in this in- 
vestigation, to a minimum of 510 amperes. 
The maximum measurable duration of 
any component was 400 microseconds. 
All of the components were totally nega- 
tive, with the exception of the 9,600 am- 
pere component which was initially nega- 
tive followed by a positive portion with a 
crest of 800 amperes: : 

Record 96, Figure &. This figure 
shows cathode-ray oscillograms of cur- 
rent in the common ground lead. The 
duration as measurable on the fulchrono- 
grams was too short to warrant plotting, 
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Figure 6. Record 77 obtained at the Stone 
Creek substation, June 12, 1941 


6A Cathode-ray os- 
cillogram of current 
in common ground 
lead of arrester bank 


6B Replot of os- 
cillogram to a linear 
scale 


6C_ High-speed ful- 

chronograms of cur- 

rent in each arrester 
phase 


Slow <speed  ful- 
chronograph re- 
corded a negative 
crest of 6,500 am- 
peres and the same 
crest magnitudes as 
recorded by the ful- 
chronographs were 
recorded by the 
surge-crest ammeter 


links 


Figure 7 (below). 
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for record 94 obtained July 18, 1941 at the Twin City substation 
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but the recorded crest currents are tabu- 
lated in the caption of the figure. The 
arrester phase leg currents were of low 
magnitude and short duration, as indi- 
cated by the fulchronograph records and 
the oscillograms. The fronts of all com- 
ponents are abrupt. 


Analysis and Discussion of Data 


The records obtained have yielded con- 
siderable information on the magnitudes 
and wave shapes of currents discharged 
by arresters in service. Data on wave 
fronts are given in Table II and Figures 
9, 10, and 11 show the distribution of 
crest currents, times to half value, and 
measurable durations of individual com- 
ponents. Comparisons are made with 
similar data published previously, since, 
as more and more data accumulate and 
are integrated, existing curves may be 
modified by the added data. 

Crest Currents. Figure 9 shows the 
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distribution of the crest magnitudes of 
all 88 components recorded in this in- 
vestigation. For comparison with data 
secured in other investigations made with 
the surge-crest ammeter link only, a curve 
for the crests of the maximum compo- 
nents in each of the 49 arrester discharges 
is alsoshown. There is substantial agree- 
ment between this curve and the curve 
published by Gross and McMorris.* The 
deviations between the curves in the re- 
gion of the low currents are probably the 
result of differences in instrument sensi- 
tivity. It is of interest that the percent- 
age distribution of the crest magnitudes 
of the individual components differs only 
slightly from that of the maximum crest 
current of each discharge. 

The maximum current so far recorded 
in this investigation is 9,600 amperes, ob- 
tained in record 94, Figure 7. Currents 
considerably higher than this value do 
occur infrequently in service as reported 
by other investigators; therefore, the 
upper limit of current in Figure 9 must 
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Figure 9(left). Per- 
centage distribution 
curves of the crest 
magnitudes of light- 
ning currents dis- 
charged by arresters 
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Figure 10. Percentage distribution-curves of times to half 
value of individual components of lightning currents 


discharged by arresters 


be considered with reservations for the 
time being. 

Wave Fronts. Table II lists the data 
obtained on wave fronts by means of the 
magnetic. surge-front recorder and the 
cathode-ray oscillograph. They indicate 
that the low current discharges have 
abrupt fronts, usually less than a micro- 
second. This is to be expected, since for 
a short period following the sudden break- 
down of the arrester gap, the current 
rises quickly as discussed for record 71, 
Figure 4. The low current discharges 
thus give little information on the fronts 
of the surges occurring on the line. For 
currents in excess of 1,000 amperes the 
fronts vary between 2 and 25 microsec- 
onds with average rates of rise of from 
less than 125 to 2,500 amperes per micro- 
second. The highest rate of rise reported 
by Wagner, McCann, and Beck? is 3,200 
amperes per microsecond. Considering 
the number of measurements (29) of 
wave front reported in these two papers, 
the percentage of arrester discharges hav- 
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ing rates of rise greater than 3,200 am- 
peres per microsecond will be small. 
Times to Half Value. Figure 10 
shows the percentage distribution of 
times to half value plotted on two bases: 


1. Considering all 88 components. 


2.\\ Considering only the 34 components 
that exceeded 1,000 amperes. 


This was done because the time to half 
value of the small magnitude compo- 
nents might be influenced by the ful- 
chronograph’s lower limit of sensitivity. 
However, both curves are in good agree- 
ment but indicate considerably shorter 
times to half value than the curves pub- 
lished by Wagner, McCann, and Beck 
covering measurements on a number of 
systems prior to 1941. It should be noted 
that the Wagner, McCann, and Beck 
curves include only the few records se- 
cured on the American Gas and Electric 
Company system before 1941. 
Measurable Duration. Percentage 
distribution curves of the measurable 
duration of arrester-discharge currents 
are given in Figure 11. This duration is 
the time required for the current in a 
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component to decay below about 50 am- 
peres. Since the measurable duration 
should be greatly influenced by the crest 
magnitude of the surge, the data have 
been plotted both for all 88 components 
and for the 34 exceeding 1,000 amperes. 
As would be expected, longer durations 
are recorded for the higher magnitude 
discharges. The longest duration ob- 
tained in this investigation is below 500 
microseconds. This corresponds to the 
results reported by Wagner, McCann, 
and Beck if the long-duration surge ob- 
tained by them on an ungrounded system 
is omitted. This was expected since the 
present study has been conducted en- 
tirely on solidly grounded neutral sys- 
tems. As has been previously pointed 
out,” the windings of grounded-neutral 
transformer banks providing a path to 
ground in parallel with the arrester, are 
more likely to absorb the low-magnitude, 
long-duration portions of a surge than 
are the arresters. 

Arrester Protection. The number of 
arrester discharges which were associated 
with surges that would have produced 
dangerous potentials in the absence of the 
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arresters have been estimated and listed 
in Table I. If one or more arrester cur- 
rent components in one or more phases 
of any discharge had a crest magnitude 
which indicated that the incoming surge 
on the line would have produced a volt- 
age at the station in excess of the standard 
basic impulse level, with no arresters 
present, it was counted as one possible 
failure. Nineteen of the total of 21 rec- 
ords had currents above the critical value. 
At Twin City, Stone Creek, and Rocky 
Mount, all discharges were in the danger 
zone. At every station, at least one surge 
appeared that might have caused damage. 
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The Fundamentals of Industrial 
Distribution Systems 


D. L. BEEMAN 
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Synopsis: The intensive manufacturing 
activity accompanying the present defense 
program has stimulated interest in industrial 
electric power distribution. The ultimate 
objective is one of effectively satisfying 
electric power requirements with reasonable 
first cost consistent with a fair standard of 
safety and service reliability. 

This paper presents the fundamental as- 
pects of industrial power distribution, with 
particular reference to low-voltage power 
supply to distributed electrical machinery, 
and compares various basic system designs, 
including large concentrated substations and 
distributed load-center substations with 
radial and secondary network modifications, 
as to safety, service reliability, simplicity, 
and so on, relative to estimated installed 
cost. The comparative analysis compre- 
hends the complete electrical system be- 
tween high-voltage supply bus and utili- 
zation terminal of low-voltage feeders. 
The ideal size of unit substation as in- 
fluenced by operating voltage and load 
density is covered. 

Principles of system design here disclosed 
are applicable not only to new plant con- 
struction but to expansion or moderniza- 
tion of existing plants as well. 


HE intent of this paper is to present 

the comparative merits of the several 
typical forms of industrial plant electrical 
distribution systems presented with a 
view to the general adoption of that sys- 
tem which will, in the majority of cases, 
meet the overall requirements most ef- 
fectively. 


General Considerations 


The characteristic features on which the 
evaluation of merit depend are: 


First cost, 

Safety. 

Service reliability. 

Simplicity of operation. 

Voltage regulation. 

Efficiency. 

Maintenance cost. 

Flexibility in meeting load changes. 


Paper 42-21, recommended by the AIEE committee 
on industrial power applications for presentation at 
the AIEE winter convention, New York, N. Y., 
January 26-30, 1942. Manuscript submitted 
November 14, 1941; made available for printing 
December 3, 1041. 


D. L. Beeman and R. H. KAurMann are both of 
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Only the over-all system performance is 
significant. This requires simultaneous 
recognition of all elements between the 
primary power source and the ultimate 
utilization machines. These elements 
are: primary feeder switching and trans- 
mission circuits, step-down transformers 
together with their associated high-volt- 
age and low-voltage switching equipment, 
low-voltage circuits to secondary distri- 
bution centers, secondary distribution 
panels and branch circuits to individual 
loads. 


Primary Operating Voltage 


The primary operating voltage will, in 
general, be fixed by considerations out- 
side the general factory requirements. 
The presence of a considerable number of 
large motors may favor the use of 2,400 or 
4,160-volt primary systems. It will 
otherwise be generally preferable to adopt 
the incoming utility-system voltage so 
long as it is not in excess of 15 kv. Com- 
mon system voltages are 4,160 and 13,200 
volts. 


Secondary Operating Voltage 


The great majority of manufacturing 
plants with which we are concerned in- 
corporate machine tools powered by rela- 
tively small motors, usually not in excess 
of 25 horsepower. Except for very small 
fractional horsepower units, the adoption 
of a nominal 440-volt level is to be pre- 
ferred to lower voltages. Advantage can 
thus be taken of substantial reductions in 
secondary switching cost and size together 
with corresponding reductions in second- 
ary cable cost. 

The use of four-wire system suitable for 
440-volt motors offers a promising means 
of supplying both power and fluorescent 
lighting from a common system retaining 
the advantages of 440-volt operation. 

Incandescent lighting, while of ever 
lessening importance for factory lighting, 
may be encountered, and is suited to 120- 
volt operation. This operating voltage 
may be derived from 440-volt system by 
transformers, or by separate lighting trans- 
formers independent of the power system. 

A load composed largely of incandes- 
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cent lights and small motors unsuited to 
440-volt service would favor the use of a 
208Y /120-volt system. 


Load Density 


The load densities commonly encoun- 
tered, including both power and lighting, 
are in the range of about 8 to 25 volt-am- 
peres per square foot. 

Lighting load levels for up-to-date il- 
lumination intensity may be expected to 
be 4 to 6 volt-amperes per square foot for 
incandescent lamps and 2 to 3 volt-am- 
peres per square foot for high power- 
factor fluorescent lamps. 

Power-load densities will be subject to 
greater variation ranging between about 
6 and 20 volt-amperes per square foot. 
Areas devoted largely to assembly will 
show the lower load levels while intensive 
manufacturing areas will show the higher 
levels. 

Accumulated records indicate a fairly 
limited load-density range in the order of 
8 to 15 volt-amperes per square foot for 
existing manufacturing plants, and the 
higher contemplated values apply to pro- 
posed new plants. Plants of higher load 
density are known, but this fact does not 
affect the following discussion. 


Specific System Comparison 


To avoid abstract comparisons, a rep- 
resentative distributed load block has 
been selected totaling 3,600 to 3,750 kva 
with a load density of 10 volt-amperes 
per square foot and suited to 440-volt 
utilization. Individual control of low- 
voltage radial feeders, averaging 150 kva 
each, is to be provided in all cases, The 
primary service is considered to be 4,160- 
volt, three-phase, 60-cycle, with a short- 
circuit interrupting requirement of 
150,000 kva. 

Evaluations of comparative installed 
cost includes all electrical equipment be- 
tween the main high-voltage power sup- 
ply bus and the terminals of the 150 kva 
low-voltage feeders. 

The typical forms of distribution sys- 
tems have been classified as follows: 


A. Single large substation—radial low- 
voltage feeders. | 
B. Distributed load-center system. 
1. Simple radial (Figure 4). 

Primary selective (Figure 5). P 


2 
8. Secondary selective (Figure 7). 
4. Secondary network (Figure 8). 


Variations and combinations of these 
systems are used, but this does not alter 
the basic data presented here. - 
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Figure 1. Schematic diagram of conventional 
distribution system 


To simplify the text and aid in clari- 
fying the interpretation of results, the 
system comparative study has been pre- 
sented in two sections: 


1. A comparison of the single large sub- 
station versus the distributed load-center 
system. 


2. Comparison of the several forms of load- 
center distribution. 


I. Single Large Substation Versus 
Distributed Load-Center System 


In the past it has been common prac- 
tice to distribute power to a relatively 
large factory area at utilization voltage 
from a single step-down substation ac- 
commodating several thousand kilovolt- 
amperes. This will be referred to as the 
conventional method, a typical circuit 
diagram of which is illustrated in Figure 1. 

The modern load-center distribution 
method incorporates distributed step- 
down stations of smallcapacity (600—1,000 
kva for 440-volt operation and 300-600 
kva for 208Y/120- or 220-volt operation) 
from which low-voltage power is distrib- 
uted to the immediately surrounding area 
as shown in Figure 2. A load-center unit 
is defined as an integrated step-down 
station .consolidating step-down trans- 
former, high-voltage switching unit, and 
low-voltage switching equipment, as 
’ typified by the illustration in Figure 3. 

Application of the distributed load- 
center system not only allows a substan- 
tial reduction in total system investment 
cost, but also provides numerous other 
advantages. ; 


Cost 


The distributed load-center system 
shows a lower installed cost than the con- 
ventional system because: 


1. Power is transmitted directly to the 
utilization area at high voltage. This ma- 
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terially reduces cable investment cost and 
total J?R losses. 


2. The cost of low-voltage switching equip- 
ment is materially less than for the con- 
ventional method because of lower short- 
circuit currents associated with the smaller 
substations. 


Although transformer cost per kilo- 
volt-ampere diminishes with increasing 
rating, this influence is far overshadowed 
by the cost reductions enumerated under 
1 and 2 for ratings of 600-1,000 kva at 
440 volts and 300-600 kva at 220 volts. 

For example, the installed cost of these 
two systems, based on the reference load 
block of 3,750 kva, would be about $71,000 
for the distributed load-center system, 
Figure 2, compared with about $103,000 
for the large single substation type Figure 
It 

Reductions in secondary cable and sec- 
ondary switching-equipment costs for the 
distributed load-center system over- 
shadow the increase in transformer cost. 
The necessity of simultaneous recognition 
of all system parts for determining the 
lowest over-all first cost is evident. 


SYSTEM PLANNING AND FINANCING 


The use of small load-center substa- 
tions| permits electrical capacity to be 
added in small increments when and 
where needed; thus large capital layouts 
are not required, making it easier to fi- 
nance plant extension. This eliminates 
the necessity for involved planning; 
hence, reduces engineering costs and er- 
rors. On the other hand, large substa- 
tions require involved forecasting of loca- 
tion and magnitude of loads and high ini- 
tial investment, which is not completely 
put to work until the anticipated load is 
reached. If future developments do not 
permit utilizing the capacity of the large 
substation as planned, then the initial in- 
vestment is not utilized efficiently or ef- 
fectively. 

A spare transformer for the small load- 
center unit represents less idle capital 
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Figure 2. Schematic diagram of load-center 
distribution system 


than the larger spare unit for the large 
station. 


INSTALLATION CONSIDERATIONS 


The small substations compared with 
large ones offer many advantages from 
the standpoint of handling and installa- 
tion. For example: 


1. No expensive enclosures or foundations 
are required. 


2. The small self-contained metal-enclosed 
load-center unit can be located within the 
working area close to the center of the par- 
ticular load area being served, while the 
large substation must generally be located 
at one side of the working area because of 
size and weight of component parts to be 
handled. 


8. They can be moved more easily from 
one location to another to cope with changes 
in electrical demands accompanying changes 
in manufacturing technique. 


4, In the event of a failure, service can be 
restored more quickly because less time and 
equipment is required to move the small 
units, The change can usually be made with 
equipment and personnel normally avail- 
able around the average factory. 


These advantages are only fully real- 
ized with completely metal-enclosed unit- 
type substations as shown in Figure 2. 


VOLTAGE REGULATION 


Because of the shorter secondary runs 
in load-center distribution, voltage drop 
and light flicker are less. This improves 
the performance of motors and lamps, 
and hence facilitates more and better pro- 
duction. 


SYSTEM FLEXIBILITY 


Load-center distribution is ideally 
adapted to industrial plants, because it 
may be used in various circuit arrange- 
ments to meet varying degrees of service 
continuity required by manufacturing 
processes, and because small units are 
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Figure 3. 


used, variation may be adapted within 
small factories. 

This comparison indicates the load- 
center distribution system as being the 
most desirable for the average industrial 
plants. The single large substation de- 
sign is not only more costly, but is de- 
ficient in other important respects, such as 
electrical operating efficiency, voltage regu- 
lation, greater initial engineering and plan- 
ning, higher financing cost, and less flexi- 
bility as to future expansion or extensions. 

Subsequent analysis of variations in 
system arrangement will, therefore, be 
limited to the distributed load-center de- 
sign. 


II. Load-Center-System Circuit 
Arrangements 


The principal reason for considering 
variations in circuit arrangements is that 
of service reliability. The various ar- 
rangements may be classified into four 
groups typified by forms 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
which provide progressively increased 
service reliability and may be individually 
characterized as follows: 

(All percentage cost figures are based 
on the typical example previously de- 


fined.) 
Type 1—SIMPLE RADIAL (See Figure 4) 


This arrangement represents the sim- 
plest form of load-center distribution and 
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Typical form of load-center unit substation 
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provides a single direct electrical channel 
extending to each low-voltage load area. 
All system elements are considered to be 
operated at rated capacity. 

The lowest possible installed cost is ob- 
tained due to simplicity of the arrange- 
ment and complete absence of secondary 
power-supply duplication, together with 
selection of the optimum size of load- 
center unit. (See appendix for further 
discussion.) 

For cost comparison, this arrangement 
will be arbitrarily assigned a value of 100 
per cent. 

The inherent simplicity together with 
circuit breakers of adequate interrupting 
capacity results in a high order of safety. 
The load-center unit-substation primary 
disconnecting switches are for isolating a 
load-center unit only when completely 
deenergized. 

All load to a particular area is always 
delivered by way of a single well-defined 
route which makes for simplicity in opera- 
tion. 

Veliage regulation is only slightly in- 
ferior to the best circuit arrangement con- 
sidered, the difference being due to nor- 
mally operating all transformers and 
cable at full rated capacity. 

Service reliability of this arrangement is 
not the best, for a failure of the primary 
cable or its associated junctions interrupts 
power flow to the entire load block pend- 
ing repair or installation of a temporary 
high-voltage circuit in place of the faulty 
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Figure 4. Schematic 
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Figure 5. Schematic diagram of primary- 
selective-circuit arrangement 


section. A failure of a load-center trans- 
former or its associated connections re- 
sults in an interruption of power to that 
local area pending repair or replacement 
of the faulty unit. To deenergize one ele: 
ment for inspection or maintenance (that 
is, primary feeder breaker, load-center 
transformer or high-voltage disconnect 
switch) likewise demands interruption of 
power flow. 

In the great majority of applications, a 
higher degree of service reliability will be 
desired and warranted. 


Type 2—PRIMARY SELECTIVE (See Figure 
5) 


As will be observed from the figure, this 
circuit arrangement is distinguished by 
the use of duplicate primary high-voltage 
feeders, either of which is capable of 
handling the entire load block in com- 
bination with a high-voltage transfer 
means at each load center. 

Under normal operating conditions, 
approximately equal numbers of load- 
center unit substations are fed from each 
primary cable. While operating nor- 
mally in this condition, operating char- 
acteristics are practically the same as the 
type l. ; 

The presence of the primary transfer 
means makes it possible to reestablish 
service to all load centers with one pri- 
mary feeder deenergized. 


A failure of one primary cable would in- — 


terrupt service to those load centers which 
were being fed from this circuit. Service 


can be restored by changing the position 


of the transfer means at the respective 
load-center unit substations. 
tion of the outage will depend on the time 
required to locate the system operator 
who is authorized to operate the transfer 
means and the time consumed in visiting 
those stations at which power interrup- 
tion occurred. 

For maintenance or inspection of pri- 
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mary circuit equipment, only a short in- 
terruption is occasioned since load centers 
are individually transferred before de- 
energizing the primary feeder. 

It is important to note that, following 
reestablishment of voltage on a primary 
feeder, load-center units should again be 
returned to their normal feeder, which 
will account for another service inter- 
ruption of short duration. 

The use of a primary loop circuit as il- 
lustrated in Figure 6 constitutes a varia- 
tion of the primary selective circuit ar- 
rangements. Unless automatic section- 
alizing circuit breakers are incorporated, 
a primary circuit fault results in an ex- 
tended interruption to the entire load, no 
part of which can be reenergized until the 
circuit has been sectionalized to exclude 
the faulty section. The chief advantages 
of the loop circuit are: 


1. The ability to combine feeder and tie- 
circuit functions when primary power-supply 
stations are located on opposite sides of the 
plant. 


2. The ability to isolate a particular load 
center in the event that fire or explosion 
should damage both primary cables at one 
location. 

3. Primary circuit loading is inherently 
equalized with both primary switches at 
each load center closed as they normally 
would be. 


The installed cost is increased due to 
additional primary switching equipment, 
high-voltage cable, and the use of pri- 
mary transfer means on all load-center 
unit substations. The cost of this ar- 
rangement, relative to the cost of the 
simple radial becomes about 130 per cent. 

For a primary circuit-interrupting re- 
quirement not exceeding 50,000 kva at 
circuit voltages below five kilovolts, metal- 
clad circuit-breaker transfer means, in- 
cluding a two-position structure with one 


circuit breaker, can be used without in-’° 


creasing the over-all cost level by more 
than approximately five per cent, as com- 
pared with disconnecting switches as the 
transfer means. 

Safety is impaired when the primary 
transfer means is disconnect switches. 
Although interlocked to prevent opera- 
tion except when low-voltage breakers 
are open, hazards nevertheless exist. 
The presence of a transformer turn-to- 
turn coil failures may allow the flow of 
substantial primary current irrespective 
of low-voltage breaker position. A major 
electrical fault at a transformer or its as- 
sociated primary connections, which pro- 
duces a primary circuit trip-out, may lead 
to serious consequences since normal rou- 
tine procedure provides for transferring 
all deenergized load-center units to 
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Figure 6. Schematic diagram of primary- 
selective-circuit arrangements with loop pri- 
mary feeder 


healthy feeders. When the faulty trans- 
former is so transferred, the faulty circuit 
is closed on the healthy feeder by means 
of the transfer disconnect switch. Of 
lesser importance but nevertheless dis- 
turbing is the fact that a complete shut- 
down of both primary feeders results, 
and much confusion may easily exist be- 
fore service is reestablished. 

Circuit breakers adequate for high- 
voltage system short-circuit duty should 
be considered in all cases, as they elimi- 
nate the shortcomings of disconnect 
switches. 

Service reliability is much better than 
that provided by this circuit arrangement 
except under unusual circumstances as 
covered under the topic of safety. It is 
to be expected that primary circuit fail- 
ures will be far more numerous than trans- 
former failures, many of which will be 
accounted for by imperfect cable tap con- 
nections or termination. 

The service interruption of more or less 
indeterminate duration following a pri- 
mary circuit outage is of course objection- 
able but may, in many instances, be tol- 
erated. 

The fact that both primary circuits are 
usually brought into close proximity at 
every unit substation represents a dis- 
tinct hazard to service continuity. 

The presence of the transfer means 
which must be manipulated on a number 
of load centers for every transfer from 
normal to.emergency operation and again 
in restoring normal conditions, makes this 
circuit arrangement slightly more com- 
plicated to operate than the simple radial 
circuit arrangement. 


Type 3—SECONDARY SELECTIVE (See 


Figure 7) 


The secondary selective circuit ar- 
rangement differs from those previously 
described in that the load center incor- 
porates complementary branches, each 
permanently associated with a particular 
high-voltage feeder. Transfer from nor- 
mal to emergency operation is accom- 
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plished by means of a low-voltage tie 
breaker between the two complementary 
sections. This extends the duplication of 
supply to the load-center low-voltage bus 
and thus provides for continued service 
with either a transformer or a primary 
feeder out of service. 

Under normal conditions the tie breaker 
is open and both transformer breakers are 
closed, in which state the system exhibits 
all the elements of simplicity to be found 
in the simple radial system. 

For emergency operation, the trans- 
former low-voltage breaker associated 
with the channel which has been or is to 
be deenergized is opened and the low- 
voltage tie breaker closed. Loading levels 
have been selected such that a trans- 
former is subjected to not more than 125 
percent rating during emergency operation. 

The installed cost is increased over that 
of the primary selective arrangement 
largely because of reduced normal loading 
level on transformers. The relative cost 
level is between 145 and 150 per cent of 
the cost of the simple radial circuit. 
However, the reduced normal transformer 
loading provides additional benefits, aside 
from service reliability in the form of 
lower losses, lower transformer tempera- 
ture and consequent increased life, and 
better voltage regulation. The cost per 
kva can be reduced by normally operat- 
ing the transformers at a load more 
nearly equal to rating, depending on load 
curtailment to avoid excessive trans- 
former load during emergency operation. 

The same order of safety as associated 
with the simple radial circuits is retained. 
All transfer switching from normal to 
emergency conditions and vice versa 1s 
performed on full interrupting-capacity 
low-voltage air circuit breakers. The pos- 
sibility of producing a complete primary 
system shutdown by transferring a fault 
to the healthy feeder is eliminated. The 
individual transformer primary discon- 
nect switch is used only for isolating pur- 
poses and on this basis may be considered 
to represent only a slight hazard. 

In respect to service reliability, this cir- 
cuit arrangement excels the primary-se- 
lective circuit. Continued operation is 
insured with a transformer as well as a 
primary cable out of service. For very 
little increased cost, provision can be 
made for automatic transfer to emergency 
operation through electrical operation of 
the tie breaker, by which means restora- 
tion of voltage may be accomplished 
within an interval of about one to two 
seconds. The normal operation of trans- 
formers at considerably less than rating 
allows an unusual temporary load demand 
in any area to be met without distress. 
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Simplicity of operation comparable with 
that of the simple radial circuits is ob- 
tained. The low-voltage tie breaker be- 
tween complementary bus sections repre- 
sents the only feature which modifies the 
operating procedure. 

Voltage regulation is reduced under nor- 
mal operating conditions as a result of 
reduced transformer loading. Voltage 
regulation under emergency operating 
conditions is only slightly inferior to that 
of the simple radial circuits as a result of 
transformer operation of 125 per cent 
rating. 


Typz 4—Snconpary Network (See 


Figure 8) 


The secondary network system is dis- 
tinguished from others in that continu- 
ously connected duplicate sources are 
provided to each low-voltage load-center 
bus. The prime source is represented by 
a transformer tie to the primary system 
while low-voltage tie circuits intercon- 
nected with one or more other prime 
sources constitute the emergency source. 
Two or more primary feeders are used, 
and the emergency source for one load 
center is derived from prime sources asso- 
ciated with a different primary feeder, 

Provision is made for automatically 


clearing any particular prime source or tie 
circuit which becomes involved in fault 
without interrupting other source connec- 
tions. This requires a network protector 
in the secondary of each transformer. A 
network protector is an automatic circuit 
breaker equipped with directional relays. 
The relays trip the protector whenever 
power flows from the low-voltage to the 
high-voltage terminals of the transformer. 
It does not trip for power flow in the op- 
posite direction. Automatic reclosing is 
provided. 

The required reserve capacity in pri- 
mary cables and transformers is not 
greatly different than that for the second- 
ary selective circuits. Loss of voltage 
on one primary feeder immediately re- 
sults in automatic transfer of the load 
previously carried by that feeder to ad- 
jacent load centers by way of the inter- 
connecting low-voltage tie circuits. Re- 
serve transformer capacity is needed to 
avoid transformer loading levels in excess 
of 125 per cent of rating. Two primary 
feeders, to which the load centers are al- 
ternatively connected, would require that 
the normal load level per transformer be 
held to 63 per cent of rating. The re- 
quired transformer capacity may be re- 
duced by about 30 per cent by the use of 
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200 = _ = 
2 160-——-—— 
3. joo-— —— 
oO 
oc 50-—— — 
wm 
O-= paeenonainen she bo 
EMERGENCY 
4s as 
OG ee t 
¥ = 
5 
a Ef fee 
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INTANGIBLE CHARACTERISTIC (A- BEST) 
SAFETY A 6 A 8 
Beay'Se RELIABILITY o g 8 A 
ASE OF OPERATION A 8 B 
MAINTENANCE A c 8 0 


3760 KVA LOAD 


*lor high-voltage feeder outage only. 


**Tased on load area defined in text, 
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three or more primary feeders. This can 
also be accomplished in two-feeder sys- 
tems by the introduction of primary 
transfer switches in combination with 
suitable means for insuring prompt trans- 
fer of load-center units to healthy feeders 
following loss of voltage on one feeder. 
Transfer devices offer no economic ad- 
vantage over three-feeder systems, hence 
are not considered because of the hazard 
of transfer switches. 

It will be immediately apparent that 
the introduction of permanently con- 
nected emergency tie circuits will in- 
crease the low-voltage short-circuit cur- 
rent level unless the size of load-center 
units is simultaneously reduced. Where a 
number of load-center units are inter- 
connected on the low-voltage side, careful 
design and specification of tie circuit im- 
pedance will be necessary to realize the 
most favorable economic balance. It will 
quite often be necessary to insert reactors 
in the tie circuits to obtain the desired 
results. The same care in system design 


is required in incorporating one or more 
additional load-center units in the net- 
work at a future date as dictated by fu- 
ture load conditions. 

The installed cost of the secondary. net- 
work referred to the simple radial type 
will be in the range of 175 to 200 per cent. 


227-6 


(2)% 300 MCM 
TIE CABLES 
(INT. ARMOR) 


1200 AMP 
ETWORK PROTECTER 


Figure 8. Schematic diagram of secondary network 
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The increased cost is the result of the in- 
troduction of low-voltage tie circuits and 
the more costly low-voltage switching 
equipment demanded by increased short- 
circuit current level. 

With respect to safety, the secondary 
network, with low-voltage circuit break- 
ets of adequate interrupting capacity, is 
comparable with the secondary selective, 
and the simple radial types. The fact 
that more than one source circuit must be 
opened to deenergize a particular load- 
center low-voltage bus represents some 
additional hazard, unless highly trained 
personnel is available. 

The increased low-voltage short-circuit 
level to be expected with the secondary 
network is opposed to the interests of 
safety. Higher short-circuit current 
levels mean more violent disruptive ef- 
fects at the point of fault. It may also 
jeopardize the safety of nearby branch 
circuit-switching units and individual load 
controllers unless the system is carefully 
checked and designed to avoid such a 
possibility. 

Service reliability is of the highest order 
to the load-center low-voltage bus. A 
primary feeder or transformer unit may 
be deenergized without incurring inter- 
ruption of service to any load center. 
Electrical faults in primary feeders or 
transformers will be automatically re- 
moved without service interruption ex- 
cept for a momentary voltage depression 
during the time the faulty element is be- 
ing severed from the system. 

Operating simplicity is sacrificed in the 
secondary network. In general any sys- 
tem incorporating multiple paralleled 
branches introduces operating complica- 
tions. Should primary feeders originate 
from different high-voltage bus sections, 
as they should preferably do, voltage or 
phase-angle differences between these two 
sources will cause circulating currents 
which increase the loading on some load- 
center transformers and may create many 
perplexing problems for the operating de- 
partments. To deenergize a particular 
load-center low-voltage bus requires that 
two or more source circuits be opened. 
The maintenance and adjustment of net- 
work protectors with their associated net- 
work relays require greater skill than do 
conventional air circuit breakers, 

Voliage regulation is good but not sig- 
nificantly superior. The normal load 
regulation may be either above or below 
the secondary selective circuit, depending 
on the particular form being considered. 
The regulation under emergency opera- 
tion is likely to, be inferior to the second- 
ary selective form due to voltage drop 
in the low-voltage tie circuits. 
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It excels in the ability to accept heavy 
motor starting currents without light 
flicker which is directly the result of higher 
short-circuit current levels. This feature 
will be of value, however, only if motor 
starting currents approach that value 
which will produce light flicker, For in- 
stance, across-the-line starting of a 25- 
horsepower motor on a 440-volt system 
having a short-circuit current level of 
25,000 amperes will result in a voltage 
drop of only one per cent. Since this 
would be judged to represent no notice- 
able flicker effect even with incandescent 
lighting, an increase in short-circuit cur- 
rent level could not be credited with im- 
proving light flicker, However, when 
larger motors are to be started on the 480- 
volt system, the network acquires some 
additional advantage. 


Summary of Comparative 
Performance 


Comparative installed-cost and elec. 
trical-performance characteristics of the 
various forms of distributed load-center 
systems are condensed in Table I. Quali- 
ties which are incapable of numerical 
evaluation are rated in terms of letters, 4 
representing the best, B the next best, and 
so on, 

The system cost comparisons are based 
on the representative load area expressly 
defined in the early part of this paper. 
While deviations from this basic load con- 
dition will influence the specific values to 
some degree, all systems will be similarly 
affected. 

In every case, air circuit breakers of 
adequate interrupting capacity have 
been used for all low-voltage switching 
operations. Cascade arrangements’ are 
used where it permits savings on breaker 
cost. All systems have been designed to 
provide individual control of the same 
number of secondary feeder circuits, An 
average unit feeder capacity of 150 kva 
(about 200 amperes at 440 volts) has 
been selected as representing a reasonable 
value commensurate with operating flexi- 
bility and ease of installation, 

The selection of load-center unit rat- 
ings has been made with optimum in- 
stalled cost as the objective, 


Application of Limiters 


For the purpose of diminishing the in- 
stalled first cost, particularly in the case 
of the secondary network system, the 
substitution of limiters for air circuit 
breakers has been proposed, 

.To realize the service reliability of 
which the system is capable, of course, 
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demands that the fault-current interrupt- 
ing ability be unquestionably established 
under service conditions, 

The application of limiters without 
proper isolating switches seriously im- 
pairs safety and operating flexibility. 
To deenergize any part thereof requires 
either that the entire network be deener 
gized or the particular section be isolated 
by literally cutting the energized conduc 
tors, The former would nullify the serv. 
ice continuity rating which the network 
systems claims as its chief advantage, 
The latter constitutes a serious hazard to 
operating personnel, 

All repairs, additions or modifications 
made after the system is initially ener. 
gized must be worked “hot”, Although 
such ‘practice is quite common in the 
utility industry, its successful application 
depends on a maintenance crew unusually 
skilled in handling electrical circuits and 
kept in practice by continual experience, 
The usual industrial plant would be un 
likely to maintain a competent group of 
such skilled men and would afford insutf- 
ficient practice to maintain proficiency, 

The usual limiters incorporate no 
positive operation indicator, ‘Te circuits 
may have been divorced from the system 
as a result of internal fault without 
warning to the operating department 
and thus constitute a hazard to service 
continuity under emergency operating 
conditions, 


Selection of Circuit Arrangement 


The problem of selecting that circuit 
arrangement which will satisfy applica- 
tion requirements becomes primarily one 
of balancing service reliability against 
installed cost, It should, however, be 
borne in mind that a system, theoretically 
not perfect, but with the best possible 
type of equipment, is better than a sys» 
tem more perfect on paper, but with 
second-rate apparatus, such as a fusible 
element instead of a breaker, 

Service reliability requirements will 
vary widely for various service conditions, 
The requirements for warehouses and 
storerooms will be low, although the abil- 
ity to restore excitation to the more ime 
portant circuits is obviously advantages 
General manufacturing plants op= 
erating on a piece-rate basis have observed 
that electrical-service outages of as much 
as twenty or thirty minutes rarely result 
in diminished output for that day, A 
few industrial processes are seriously in» 
fluenced by service interruption for any 
significant interval, such as wire enamel» 
ing and glass working, 

In these more exacting applications, the 
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secondary network system may be justi- 
fied, although even an allowable outage 
interval of two or three seconds will permit 
application of the secondary selective cir- 
cuits with automatic transfer, at consid- 
erably less cost. 

For all but the most exacting require- 
ments, the secondary-selective-circuit ar- 
rangement should find general if not uni- 
versal application in industry in view of 
these outstanding merits. 


1. MopgrRATE INSTALLED Cost 


Based on maintaining full system load 
during emergency operation, the cost is 
moderately greater than that of the mini- 
mum tolerable system arrangement. The 
increased cost above the simple radial 
system is largely invested in active mate- 
rial (primary cables and transformers) 
which return benefits in the form of im- 
proved voltage regulation, reduced op- 
erating temperature, lower losses, and the 
ability to meet unusual temporary peak 
load demands without distress. 

For areas which allow a lower order of 
service reliability, first cost can be re- 
duced by curtailing load during emer- 
gency operation. A 40 per cent load re- 
duction during emergency operation al- 
lows system first cost to be reduced to 
within about 10 per cent of the simple 
radial circuit. No change in load-center 
size or design is needed, the result being 
accomplished merely by assigning a larger 
normal load block to the particular load 
center. 


2. HIGH ORDER OF SAFETY 


All secondary switching operations af- 
fecting service are performed with low- 
voltage air circuit breakers of adequate 
interrupting capacity. The disconnect- 
ing switches on the primary of the trans- 
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Figure 9. Cost of load-center distribution as a 
function of transformer size 


480 volts 
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formers need only be operated when com- 
pletely deenergized. 


3. Goop SERVICE RELIABILITY 


Each secondary feeder circuit has ac- 
cess to two low-voltage sources derived 
from different primary feeders. Auto- 
matic transfer may be readily incorpo- 
rated to limit service interruption to an 
interval of one or two seconds. 


4. SIMPLE TO OPERATE 


The operating simplicity of the simple 
radial system is obtained. There is no 
question as to the proper switching opera- 
tion required to meet a particular situa- 
tion. Each duplex load-center unit is 
self-contained and independent of others. 


5. VOLTAGE REGULATION IS OF THE 
BEST 


The normal voltage regulation is en- 
tirely comparable with that of any other 
system, although the difference between 
any of the distributed load-center systems 
is actually not significant. 


Appendix 


Optimum Size of Load-Center Unit 


The most economical size of unit substa- 
tion is determined principally by the cost 
of the unit substation itself. This point is 
illustrated in Figure 9, which shows the 
cost per kilovolt-ampere of the small capac- 
ity of a radial load-center distribution 
system and the cost per kilovolt-ampere of 
the load-center unit. 

The smaller load-center units are more 
expensive, because small equipment is inher- 
ently more expensive per kilovolt-ampere. 
The larger load-center units become increas- 
ingly expensive because of the large switch- 
gear required to handle the high short- 
circuit current accompanying larger trans- 
former banks. The optimum size of trans- 
formers lies between these two limits and 
for 480-volt secondaries 600-, 750-, and 
1,000-kva units are most economical. 

The shape of these curves of Figure 9 is 
accentuated by cable costs. For the smaller 


units more primary cable but less secondary 
cable is required. For the larger units less 
primary cable is required, but there is a very 
material increase in the amount of second- 
ary cable necessary to transmit the power 
This point is 


over the larger load area. 
illustrated in Figure 10. 


COST CONDUCTOR PER 


KVA OF SUBSTATION 
CAPACITY — DOLLARS 


Figure 10. Cable cost as a function of trans- 
former size 
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Load density affects the over-all system 
costs, principally because of the effect on 
cable cost. The total installed cost per 
kilovolt-ampere of load-center distribution 
system for load densities 2 volt-amperes to 
20 volt-amperes per square foot inclusive 
are shown in Figure 11. The range of load 
densities studied should cover most average 
factory installations. It is interesting to 
note that, regardless of load densities, the 
shape of the curves is the same, and the 
optimum size of units is not affected. 

The kilowatt losses per kilovolt-ampere 
capacity is substantially constant over the 
range of units from 100 to 1,500 kva. 

The above curves have all been for 480- 
volt secondaries. When lower-voltage sec- 
ondaries are used, the cost per kilovolt- 
ampere of the system is higher, because of 
the great amount of secondary cable re- 
quired and because of the increased cost of 
secondary switchgear. This results in most 
economical sizes of transformers for 240- 
volt or 120/208-volt circuits, being 300 to 
600 kva. 

Figure 12 shows the comparative cost of 
120/208-volt load-center radial system com- 
pared with 480-volt system. 


Voltage Regulation and Short-Circuit 
Current Level 


The normal voltage regulation of a dis- 
tribution system will be controlled pri- 
marily by transformer regulation and volt- 
age drop in low-voltage circuits. 

Transformer regulation will be in the 
order of one per cent at 1.0 power factor and 
three to four per cent at 0.8 power factor at 
rated current and correspondingly less at 
lower currents. 

The voltage regulation in low-voltage cir- 
cuits is a function of conductor configura- 
tion, current loading and length of run. 
Using three-conductor or three single-con- 
ductor cables in conduit, in sizes ranging 
from 1/0 to 500,000 at current levels ap- 
proaching the thermal rating, the voltage 
regulation, on the basis of 440 volt, three- 
phase, three or four-wire service, will be in 
the order of one-half to three-fourths per 
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Figure 11. 


Load-center distribution system 
costs as affected by load density , 


480 volts 


Curve A— volt-amperes 
Curve B—5 volt-amperes 
Curve C—10 volt-amperes 
Curve D—90 volt-amperes 
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Figure 12. Comparative costs of 120/208- 
volt and 480-volt load-center distribution 
systems 


cent per hundred feet of transmission, and 
will be more or less independent of power 
factor in the range of 0.7 to 0.9 lagging. At 
lower operating voltages, the per cent voltage 
regulation will be correspondingly increased. 

Separation of conductors increases the 


reactive voltage drop and increases. the 


voltage regulation by increasingly greater 
amount as the power factor deviates from 
unity in the lagging direction. 

Incremental voltage or flicker-influence 
factor goes hand in hand with short-circuit 

‘level. The greater the short-circuit current 
the lower will be the abrupt voltage change 
resulting from a given low-power-factor 
abruptly applied load. 

However, increased short-circuit current 
level means increased low-voltage switch- 
ing-equipment expense, more violent dis- 
turbance associated with an _ electrical 
fault, and restricted application of conven- 
tional motor starters. It is therefore advis- 
able to design for the lowest short-circuit 
current level commensurate with best over- 
all economy and freedom from light flicker. 
No benefit can be claimed, as far as light 
flicker is concerned, for increasing the short- 
circuit current above that required for free- 
dom from flicker. 

The magnitude of abrupt voltage dip 
which can be permitted if the frequency of 
the occurrence is of the order of a few per 
hour is about two per cent for incandescent 
and about four per cent for fluorescent 
lighting. 
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Table II shows the required short-circuit 
current level to permit full-voltage starting 
of general-purpose induction motors for 
two per cent and four per cent voltage dip 
respectively on a 440-volt, three-phase sys- 
tem. 


Table Il. Required Short-Circuit Current Level 
for Limited Voltage Dip With Across-the- 
Line Motor Starting 


Motor Rating 2% Dip 4% Dip 
(Horsepower) (Amperes) (Amperes) 
Litt accor 5c « AGING is sea ois 3,750 
SOW ho nme Or ONO cep tetais anche rene 7,500 
50 25,000 12,500 
100 . 50,000 


Effect of Load-Density Variation 


Variation in load density influences the 
mean length of run (MLR) between the 
load-center bus and the utilization machine. 
The MLR directly affects the investment 
cost in low-voltage distributing circuits 
(about. two to four dollars per kilovolt- 
ampere per 100 foot at 440 volts) and the 
voltage regulation (about one-half to three- 
fourths per cent per 100 foot at 440. volts 
with closely spaced conductors). 

The area associated with a given load 
center will be directly proportional to load- 
center rating and inversely proportional to 
load density. It follows that the MLR will 
vary in like manner except as the square 
root of load-center rating and load density, 
since the length of run is governed by the 
lineal dimension of the sides. Expressed 
mathematically, this becomes 


MLR=Ky L.C. rating 
load density 


assuming, of course, that the shape of the 
load area remains unchanged. 

Low-voltage circuit runs generally follow 
a rectangular course coinciding with the 
building form rather than a direct diagonal 
path to the subdistribution point which in- 
creases the length of run by 40 per cent for 
square load areas. 

To enable rapid evaluation of low-voltage 
MLR, the attached Figure 13 has been pre- 
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Figure 13. Mean length of secondary run 
versus load density 


pared, giving the horizontal MLR as a func- 
tion of load density for various load-center 
ratings, based on rectangular configuration. 
To this must be added the vertical lengths 
almost invariably involved. For floor or 
underfloor installation, a 10-foot allowance 
(5 feet at each end) is reasonable. For over- 
head installation, a 15- to 30-foot allowance 
would generally be expected. 
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| Transient Characteristics of Current 


Transformers During Faults 


C. CONCORDIA 


MEMBER AIEE 


HE factors involving current-trans- 


former performance that affect the op- . 


eration of protective equipment have re- 
cently received considerable attention. 
The fact that the transient performance 
may: be greatly different from the steady- 
state performance has been recognized, 
but little quantitative data on transient 
performance have been published. Data 
from oscillograph records of tests and 
from approximate analytical methods 
have definitely indicated the magnitudes 
of the expected steady-state errors and 
at the same time conveyed the thought 
that the transient errors would be very 
much larger. This paper presents some 
of the results of a study of current-trans- 
former transient performance that has 
been made on the differential analyzer 
with the effects of transformer saturation 
more accurately considered. 

While the information presented here- 
with is neither a complete coverage of the 
subject nor even a complete summary of 
what has been done to date by the au- 
thors, it has seemed desirable to publish 
it now for the general benefit of the inter- 
ested engineers. More specifically the 
data presented apply to current trans- 
formers such as might be encountered in 
bus-differential protection. The magni- 
tude of expected error under various con- 
ditions of application was studied for a 
wide range of transformers of the con- 
ventional bar-type construction and of 
the bushing type, but it is possible to pre- 
sent only a small part of these results here 
because of space limitations. Most of the 
data presented here on the bushing-type 
transformer was for a transformer physi- 
cally larger than would be normally used, 
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in order that the data would show what 
improvement can be affected through in- 
crease in size. 

Certain broad assumptions have been 
made regarding the distribution of fault 
current between circuits, the degree of 
similarity of the various transformers, 
and so on, since all combinations of pos- 
sible operating conditions cannot be con- 
sidered in a study of this type. However, 
the data will be useful as a basis for judg- 
ing the expected performance of existing 
and contemplated installations, particu- 
larly since the effects of variations of such 
important factors as the magnitudes of 
fault current, size of transformer, number 
of transformers, and time constant of the 
d-c component of fault current have been 
studied. In addition to the factors in- 
volving the current, the data have been 
referred to a base involving a factor which 
is called the transformer size constant. 
This size constant depends upon the 
physical construction of the transformer 
and the total secondary resistance both of 
the winding and of the burden. With this 
information the data already presented 
can be translated to apply to other trans- 
formers if the physical dimensions and the 
secondary loading are known. 

The results were recorded as reproduc- 
tions of the error current in the differen- 
tial-relay circuit versus time during pe- 
riods of large through-fault currents, and 
a portion of these results is summarized 
here as a function of the governing factors 
mentioned above, with respect to the ap- 
plication possibilities of instantaneous 
overcurrent and of time-delay overcur- 
rent relays. For other types of relays, 
such as those having harmonic restraint,‘ 
d-c restraint, percentage differential re- 
straint, and so on, it will probably be 
necessary to consider each application on 
its own merits, at least until a time when 


the response of these relays to transient 
currents of nonsinusoidal wave form can 
be specified in a more generalized form. 
Field and laboratory tests which have 
been made have shown good agreement 
with the results of the differential-an- 
alyzer study, although it has not been 
possible to cover the complete range by 
test. 


Conclusions 


From the data presented here, as well as 
from the large amount of data taken 
which could not be included, the following 
conclusions may be drawn: 


1. The concept of transformer size con- 
stant has been introduced. The transient 
performance of two transformers having the 
same size constants and saturation charac- 
teristics will be practically identical when 
the primary current, in ampere turns per 
unit of core length, is the same for both. 
Of two transformers having the same size 
constant the one having the longer magnetic 
circuit will give better performance for the 
same value of primary current. 


2. Data have been obtained to show the 
calculated differential-circuit error currents, 
that appear as a result of transformer satura- 
tion, for a wide range of magnitudes of 
through-fault current, transformer size 
constant, d-c time constant of the primary 
circuit, and number of transformers in the 
group. 


3. When conventional current transformers 
are used, the magnitude of differential-error 
current with faults of ten or more times 
rated current can be from 30 per cent to 
75 per cent or larger, depending on the size, 
even at a high-voltage bus where the d-c 
time constant of the fault current may be 
only two or three cycles. 


4. From a study of the differential-error 
current curves obtained, it is apparent that 
time-delay settings of only three or four 
cycles will not insure proper operation, when 
simple time-delay relays are used for bus- 
differential protection; very much greater 
delays may be necessary. 


5. The differential-error currents are par- 
ticularly severe at a bus where the fault 
current has a very long d-c time constant. 
For these applications it is not practical to 
design conventional current transformers 
large enough to insure that they will not 
saturate at the larger values of fault current. 
Therefore, there is a definite field for the new 
air-gap current transformer recently intro- 
duced.® 


6. The form and magnitude of the dif- 


Table | 
Size Rating 
Constant Mean Second- 
Turns? Ampere-Turns Core Length Second- ary Re- 
Trans- Inch/ per Inch Area of Core, ary sistance, 
former Ohms Type Amperes Core Length SqIn. In. Turns Ohms 
Act erate 16;700, % SBarie- us 4: 000/55. n aes 160); Saree MET Face te PASNLY boie, a ic 800 ....2 cane 1.99* 
D6 EA 50,000... Bushing...4,000/5....... 107.5 eee PR) RA Oy te) sae eee 800.......3.40* 


* Including 1 ohm lead resistance. 
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ferential-error current depends greatly on 
the number of transformers in the group. 


Analysis of Current-Transformer 
Performance 


The performance of a current trans- 
former can be determined from the volt- 
age equation of its secondary circuit 

di. 


10-2 =i Che (1) 
ilo 


where 


w= Nod is the flux linkages of the second- 
ary due to the mutual flux 
N.=the number of secondary turns 
¢@=the number of flux lines mutual to both 
the primary and secondary windings 
4)=the secondary current in amperes 
f2=resistance of the secondary circuit, in- 
cluding that of the burden, in ohms 
I2,=secondary leakage inductance plus the 
inductance of the burden in henrys 
t=time in seconds 


Equation 1 is integrated to give 


f= (2 ina 2 int 8 (2) 
where the constant of integration is pro- 
portional to the residual flux ¢,. 

Another relation is that the magneto- 
motive force acting on the core is pro- 
portional to the primary ampere turns 
less the secondary ampere turns, or, for a 
transformer having only one turn in the 
primary 

hl 


Noi2=t1 7 (3) 


where 


4;=primary current in amperes 
h/0.47 = magnetomotive force acting on the 
core in ampere turns per inch of 
core length 
l=mean length of core in inches 


The flux mutual to the primary and sec- 
ondary windings can be written as 


¢=AB (4) 
where 


A =area of core in square inches 
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8=flux density in the core in lines per square 
inch 
Upon substituting the expressions for the 
secondary current 72 and the mutual flux 
¢@ of equations 3 and 4 into equation 2, 
there is obtained a general equation for 
determining the performance of a single 
transformer, including the effects of its 
burden, when the primary currentis known. 


I,/,. hl AB 

= (4,-—-)4+——_ 65 

Ne (« wt ie «=( 
Dividing through by the factor rel/N,?, 
there is obtained a more convenient form, 


108 2 (El cs, (6) 
v 


where the factor, C= A N2/r2/ turns? inch + 
ohms, is defined as the transformer size 
constant, 

If the secondaries of current transform- 
ers applied to bus differential protection 
are connected in parallel, through a dif- 
ferential-relay circuit of negligible imped- 
ance, the above equations can be used to 
determine the performance of each trans- 
former separately. Furthermore, pre- 
vious work has shown that the trans- 
former errors due to the residual flux and 
to the flux associated with LZ, are small 
compared with the errors caused by the 
flux associated with R2 For a through 
fault at a bus of n+1 feeders and trans- 
formers, transformer 1 carries total fault 
current and in view of the above assump- 
tions its performance is given by: 


=—108 ih) 
CB, =10 f¢ dae dt (7) 


It is further assumed that all transform- 
ers have identical size constants and satu- 
ration characteristics and that the fault 
current is equally divided between the 
other # transformers. The equation for 
each of the m transformers is 


=108 ae Tin 
can fiw 


The current through the differential-re- 
lay circuit is equal to the secondary cur- 
tent of transformer 1 less the sum of the 
secondary currents of the other. trans- 
formers. Referred to the primary this 
error current is: 


t ay hy qy hn 
.-(3 -s*.) u(t.) (9) 


length 
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Figure 2b. Symmetrical component of fault 
current equal to 988 rms amperes per inch core 
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Figure 2c. Symmetrical component of fault 
current equal to 1,438 rms amperes per inch 
core length 
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Figure 2d. Symmetrical component of fault 
current equal to 1,975 rms amperes per inch 
core length 
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Figure 2e. Symmetrical component of fault 
current equal to 3,950 rms amperes per inch 
core length 


Figure 2. Error current in the differential cir- 
cuit as a function of the magnitude of through- 
fault current 


Fault current completely offset. One trans- 
former versus five. Saturation curve 1 


C=16,700 turns? inch/ohms 
T=0.265 second 
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Figure 3. Differential-error current for a 
through-fault current having a d-c component 
one-half the crest value of the a-c component 


One transformer versus five. Saturation curve 
1. Symmetrical component of fault current 
equal to 1,975 amperes per inch core length 


C=16,700 turns? inch/ohms 
T=0.265 second 


The total fault current is of the form 


Ly 


(cos a)e~/T — cos (wt+a)] (10) 


where 


1,/l=crest value of symmetrical component, 
amperes per inch of core length 
T =time constant of the d-c component in 


seconds 

a= determines the magnitude of the initial 
offset 

w=2nf 


Equations 7-10 were solved on the 
University of Pennsylvania’s differential 
analyzer®” to determine the error current 
in the differential-relay circuit as a func- 
tion of the magnitudes of through-fault 
current, d-c time constant, number of 
transformers, and transformer size con- 
stant. The primary current 7,/l (equa- 
tion 10), was generated by the machine 
and formed one component of the second- 
ary current. This secondary current was 
integrated to determine the mutual flux 
density 6 according to equation 8, and p 
in turn moved an index in the @ direction 
of the saturation curve as plotted on an 
analyzer input table. An operator manu- 
ally controlled the index in the direction of 
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Figure 4. Differential-error current for trans- 
formers having saturation characteristic 2 


Through-fault current, completely offset. Sym- 

metrical component of fault current equal to 

1,975 amperes per inch core length. One 
transformer versus five. 


C=16,700 turns? inch/ohms 
T=0.265 second 
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magnetizing force H so as to keep the in- 
dex on the saturation curve and, at the 
same time, move the exciting current 
component of the secondary current in 
proportion. The primary and exciting 
currents were added to form the inte- 
grand of equation 8. Two saturation 
characteristics were used as shown on 
Figure 1. Curve 1 is for silicon steel core 
material and was used for most of the 
cases considered. Curve 2 is for a trans- 
former in which air forms a considerable 
part of the mutual core area in parallel 
with the iron. These two curves cover an 
extreme range of saturation characteris- 
tics for conventional current transform- 
ers. For the very high degrees of satura- 
tion which cause the large errors observed, 
the effects of hysteresis are negligible, and 
were not considered in this study. Other 
studies of similar transient circuit per- 
formance with iron saturation which have 
been made have also indicated that con- 
sideration of hysteresis is not necessary 
to explain the fundamental phenomena. 


Results 


The differential-relay error currents 
have been determined for a wide range of 
through-fault currents, transformer size, 
and d-c time constant. One set of results 
shows the error currents for the case in 
which the total through-fault current in 
one transformer is equally divided be- 
tween two other transformers. The dif- 
ferential analyzer was set up so that the 
results for the case of one transformer ver- 
sus three, one versus five, and one versus 
an infinite number, were also obtained at 
the same time. The data obtained for the 
case of one transformer versus an infinite 
number show in addition to the differen- 
tial current which might flow in this case 
the absolute error current of the trans- 
former under study. The constants for 
the bar-type current transformer, and for 
the bushing-type transformer, studied 
are tabulated in Table I. Data have also 
been obtained for very large and very 
small transformers having size constants 
C= 200,000 and C=4,170, respectively. 

The following sections describe that 
part of the data which is presented in this 
paper. The effects of variations of such 
important factors as the magnitudes of 
fault current, the d-c time constant, the 
number of transformers, and the trans- 
former size constant, are shown. 


MAGNITUDE OF FAULT CURRENT 


Figure 2 shows the error currents (re- 
ferred to the primary) as obtained with 
transformer A (Table I). The total 
through fault current in one transformer 
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Figure 56. T=0.0212 second 
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Figure 5d. T=0.0848 second 
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Figure 5e. 


Figure 5. Differential-error current ‘as af- 
fected by the magnitude of the time constant 
of the d-c component of fault current 


Through-fault current, completely offset. Sa u- 

ration curve 1. Symmetrical component of 

fault current equal to 1,975 amperes per inch 
core length. One transformer versus five 


C=16,700 turns? inch/ohms 


| 


(which will be designated as transformer 3 


1) is equally divided between five other 
transformers. The fault current is com- 
pletely offset and has a relatively long d-c 
time constant of T=0.265 second. The 
magnitudes of fault currents are given in 
terms of the rms value of its symmetrical 
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Figure 6a. C=16,700 turns? inch/ohms 
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Figure 6c. C=200,000 turns? inch/ohms 


Figure 6. Effect of transformer size constant 


Through-fault current, completely offset. Satu- 

ration curve 1. Symmetrical component of 

fault current equal to 3,950 amperes per inch 
core length. One transformer versus five 


T = 0,0424 second 


a-c component. This value multiplied by 
2X+/2 is equal to the maximum instan- 
taneous fault current for a completely off- 
set wave. 

For a small fault current having a sym- 
metrical component of 269 rms amperes 
per inch core length (Figure 2a) the dif- 
ferential-error current is proportional to 
the saturation ampere turns of trans- 
former 1, since the other transformers do 
not saturate when subjected to only one 
fifth of this value of total fault current. 
It is seen that several cycles are required 
for the d-c component of core flux to build 
up to the point where the saturation is 
appreciable. The error current has a 
large d-c component and the a-c compo- 
nent is primarily of fundamental fre- 
quency. 

The other curves of Figure 2 show the 
effects of larger fault currents. With 
these larger currents all the transformers 
saturate, and the differential-error cur- 
rent is equal to the saturation ampere 
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turns of transformer 1 less the sum of the 
saturation ampere turns of the other five 
transformers. As the magnitude of fault 
current is increased, the d-c component 
of core flux reaches a higher value in less 
time. That is, all the transformers lose 
their ability to transform the d-c compo- 
nent of fault current in a shorter time. 
This is demonstrated by the curves of 
Figure 2 in that the d-c component of dif- 
ferential-error current decays at a greater 
rate for the larger values of fault current. 
The wave form of a current through the 
differential relay becomes more distorted 
due to the greater degree of saturation as- 
sociated with the larger fault current. 

The maximum possible error, equal to 
the total fault current, occurs when the 
accuracy of transformer 1 collapses, and 
the others transform perfectly. Even 
with the large fault current of Figure 2e 
the maximum possible error is almost at- 
tained during the first cycle, because 
transformer | saturates at a much greater 
rate than the others, and its accuracy is 
destroyed before the saturation in the 
other transformers becomes appreciable. 
Another interesting fact is that the dif- 
ferential current is of relatively good 
wave form although completely or nearly 
completely offset during this period, but 
that the wave form becomes greatly dis- 
torted after the other current transform- 
ers saturate. 


SMALLER D-C TIME CONSTANTS 


Error currents obtained with com- 
pletely offset fault currents having smaller 
d-c time constants are given on Figure 5. 
The transformer size constant, C= 16,700 
turns? inch/ohms, is the same as used 
before. Maximum instantaneous fault 
current, neglecting the decay of d-c com- 
ponent in the first half-cycle, is equal to 
5,590 amperes per inch core length. 
Even with the very short time constant of 
T=0.0106 second, the maximum error 
is approximately 90 per cent of the maxi- 
mum a-c component of fault current. 
The error current does disappear at a 
faster rate for the smaller d-c time con- 
stants. As a matter of interest, the 
value of rms symmetrical component of 
fault current is 12.4 times rated for the 
particular transformer listed in Table I 
as representative of this size constant. 
However, another transformer of identi- 
cal size constant might have a different 
rating. 


EFFECT OF TRANSFORMER SIZE CONSTANT 


The curves of Figure 6 give an interest- 
ing relation, showing the comparative 
results for three installations operating 
under similar conditions but having trans- 
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Figure 7b. One transformer versus three 
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Figure 7c. One transformer versus five 
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Figure 7d. One transformer versus an infinite 
number 


Figure 7. Differential-error current as affected 
by the number of transformers carrying fault 
current 


Through-fault current, completely offset. Satu- 

ration curve 1. Symmetrical component of 

fault current equal to 3,950 amperes per inch 
core length 


C=16,700 turns? inch/ohms 
T=0.0848 second 


formers of different size constants. Al- 
though the assumed fault current is the 
same in amperes per inch core length for 
all three cases it may not be the same in 
actual amperes or in times rated current. 
For the installation having transformers 
of smaller size constant, C=16,700, all 
six transformers become highly saturated. 
Therefore, the d-c component of error 
current decays quite rapidly, and then the 
harmonic content of the a-c component 
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Figure 8. Summary curve showing the effect 
of variations in the magnitude of the d-c time 
constant 


Through-fault current, completely offset. Satu- 

ration curve 1. Symmetrical component of 

fault current equal to 1,975 amperes per inch 
core length 


C=16,700 turn? inch/ohms 


becomes large. The maximum instan- 
taneous fault current is large for the first 
cycle or two, but the harmonic compo- 
nents of a-c error current are small during 
this time. For the larger size transform- 
ers, C=50,000, five of the transformers 
are only moderately saturated. As before 
the a-c and d-c components of error cur- 
rent are Jarge, but the d-c component 
does not decay so rapidly, and the har- 
monic content is small. With the hypo- 
thetically large transformer installation, 
C=200,000, the error current is small 
only because the fault current is of suffi- 
ciently low value such that none of the 
transformers is appreciably saturated. 
Figure 6a is compared with Figure 5c 
to show the effect of doubling the fault 
current when the d-c time constant is T= 
0.0424 second, and the transformer 
size constant is C=16,700 turns? inch/ 
ohms. The maximum error current is 
slightly more than doubled, Again, the 
higher degree of saturation obtained in 
the other five transformers with the larger 
fault current causes the d-c component of 
error current to decay more rapidly, and 
the harmonic content becomes greater. 
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Figure 9. Maximum rms error current over one- 
cycle interval as a function of the magnitude 
of fault current and of the d-c time constant 


Through-fault current, completely offset. Satu- 
ration curve 1 


C= 16,700 turns? inch/ohms 
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Figure 10. Rms a-c component of error cur- 

rent over 12-cycle interval as a function of the 

magnitude of fault current and of the d-c time 
constant 


Through-feult current, completely offset. Satu- 
ration curve 1 


C=16,700 turn? inch/ohms 


Figure 13 shows the maximum differ- 
ential-error currents (rms for one cycle) 
for a range of fault current and trans- 
former size. The effect of variation in the 
saturation characteristic is also shown for 
one size (Curves C and C’), All of the 
error currents are large except for the 
largest transformer size with rather small 
fault currents, 


Dirrerent NUMBERS OF TRANSFORMERS 


Most of the data presented above 
were for a condition of one transformer 
versus five. Figure 7 shows the error cur- 
rents for one transformer versus two, one 
versus three, one versus five, and one 
versus an infinite number. The results are 
all for the transformer size constant C= 
16,700 and a reasonably small d-c time 
constant of T=0.0848 second. The rms 
symmetrical component of fault current, 
3,950 amperes per inch core length, is 
quite large being 24.7 times normal for 
the typical transformer of this size con- 
stant as listed in Table I. For one trans- 
former versus two, all transformers are 
highly saturated. As the number of 
transformers is increased, the saturation 
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Figure 11. Maximum rms error current over 

one-cycle interval as a function of the mag- 

nitude of fault current and of the d-c time 
constant 


Through-fault current, completely offset. Satu- 
ration curve 1 


C= 50,000 turns inch/ohms 
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Figure 12. Rms a-c component of error cur- 

rent over 12-cycle interval as a function of the 

magnitude of fault current and of the d-c time 
constant 


Through-fault current, completely offset. Satu- 
ration curve 1 : 


C =50,000 turns? inch/ohms 


in all except transformer 1 becomes less, 
and the harmonic component of error 
current decreases. For the case of one 
transformer versus an infinite number 
(which is the same as one versus a perfect 
transformer), the a-c and d-c components 
are both large, the d-c component decays 
slowly, and the harmonics are very small. 

Figure 7c, as compared to Figure 5d, 
again shows the effect of doubling the 
fault current for a transformer size con- 
stant C=16,700, one transformer versus 
five, but with a d-c time constant of 
0.0848 second. 

Figures 6a, 7c, and 2e show the effects 
of different d-c time constants in the same 
manner as the curves of Figure 5, and 
under the same conditions except for a 
larger fault current. 


DEGREE OF OFFSET 


The error current of Figure 3 is for the 
same conditions as Figure 2d except that 
the d-c offset is only one half. The sym- 
metrical component of fault current is the 
same in the two cases, but the maximum 


instantaneous fault current (and maxi- 


mum possible error current) is 4,193 am- 
peres per inch core length for Figure 3 as 
compared to 5,590 for Figure 2d. Al-— 
though the magnitudes of the a-c and d-c 
components of error current are appre- 
ciably smaller, the d-c component decays 
at a slower rate because of less saturation. 


The percentage harmonic content es 


pears to be about the same. 


SATURATION CHARACTERISTIC ee 
Figure 4 is also for the same conditions 


as Figure 2d, except that the transformers — iv 


were assumed to have saturation char- 3 
acteristic 2, Figure 1. The maximum 


error currents are about the same, but 


particularly after the first two cycles. 
In general, the conclusions 


arrived at 

eS I" 
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the a-c component is somewhat smaller, — 
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with either of these two very different 
saturation curves were about the same, so 
that they should also be valid for most 
other saturation curves obtainable with 
_ conventional current transformers. 


Application 


Tt le character of the differential-relay 
current varies widely depending upon the 
size constant and number of transformers 
involved, and upon the magnitude of the 
fault current and its d-c time constant. 
For this reason it is difficult to summa- 
rize the accumulated data for all the vari- 
ous types of relays used, especially since 
the response of these relays to transient 
currents of this nature is not very well 
known. 

Results can be plotted in a form which 
will serve to indicate the expected per- 
formance of either instantaneous or time- 
delay relays. For instance, Figure 8 sum- 
marizes the effect of variation of the d-c 
time constant for the transformer size C= 
16,700 for fully offset through current 
having a symmetrical rms component of 
1,975 amperes per inch core length. The 
rms value of the completely offset wave is 
therefore equal to 1/3X1,975, The 
maximum rms differential-error current 
over a one-cycle interval can be taken as a 
measure of the current which determines 
the operation of an instantaneous relay. 
The rms a-c component of error current 
over the 12 cycles interval that gives the 
largest value is taken as a measure of the 
current that would determine the opera- 
tion of an induction-type time-delay relay 
with the time setting of approximately 0.2 
second. The curves were plotted for one 
transformer versus two and for one trans- 
former versus an infinite number thus 
covering the entire expected range of 
operation. The data taken from Figure 
5, for one transformer versus five, would 
lie between the two plotted curves. 

Figure 9 gives more complete data for 
the instantaneous error currents of the 
same size transformer. The effects of the 
magnitude of fault current over a wide 
range are shown for three different values 
of d-ctime constant. The fault current in 
rms amperes per inch core length is per- 
fectly general. The times-rated current 
applies only to the particular transformer 
selected as representative of this size con- 
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Figure 13. Differential-error current (rms over 
one cycle) 


One transformer versus three. Through fault— 
fully offset. D-c time constant =0.265 second 


A—Saturation characteristic 1, C= 
200,000 turns? inches/ohms 


Curve B—Saturation characteristic 1, C= 
50,000 turns? inches/ohms 


Curve C—Saturation characteristic 1, C= 
16,670 turns? inches/ohms 


Curve C’—Saturation characteristic 2, C= 
16,670 turns? inches/ohms 


Curve D—Saturation characteristic 1, C= 
4,170 turns? inches/ohms 


Curve E—Current for 100 per cent error 


Curve 


stant C=16,700. It is seen that the er- 
ror current is small only in a range of very 
small d-c time constant and reasonably 
small fault current. Likewise, Figure 10 
gives similar data applicable to time-de- 
lay relays. The time delay is quite ef- 
fective for the smaller d-c time constants. 

The data of Figures 11 and 12 are simi- 
lar to that of Figures 9 and 10, except 
that they are for the larger transformer 
size constant C=50,000 turns? inch/ 
ohms. The times-rated fault current ap- 
plies only to the particular transformer 
listed in Table I. The advantages of us- 
ing larger transformers are apparent. 

Admittedly this summary is not per- 
fectly accurate and may not be the cor- 
rect measure for determining the response 
of these relays. It is valuable as being 
indicative of definite trends. 

For the high-speed relays that depend 
upon percentage, harmonic, or d-c re- 
straint for proper operation, the analysis 
is more complicated. Their characteris- 
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tics are such that each application re- 
quires special consideration and the ac- 
cumulated data are valuable as a basis 
for selecting the proper relay characteris- 
ties. 


Arr-GaAp-CoRE CURRENT TRANSFORMERS 


The ideal solution of using current 
transformers large enough to insure al- 
most perfect accuracy up to the maximum 
value of through-fault current is not prac- 
tical because of the excessive size and cost. 
A new current transformer, as described 
by Kennedy and Sinks,’ has been de- 
veloped for high-speed bus-differential 
protection. This transformer, which has 
air gaps in the mutual flux path, has con- 
stant ratio and phase-angle errors up to 
the point where the iron paths saturate. 
By selecting transformers that maintain 
a linear characteristic up to the maximum 
value of fault current, the a-c component 
of primary current is always reproduced 
with the same degree of accuracy. Very 
little of the d-c component is transformed, 
but this is not required for differential 
protection. Simple overcurrent relays 
can be used since differential-error cur- 
rents appear only because of improper 
matching of the linear characteristics. 
The size and cost is not much greater than 
that of the standard current transformers 
ordinarily used. 
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The Doubly Fed Machine 


C. CONCORDIA S. B. CRARY GABRIEL KRON 
NAEMABER AIEE MEXABER AIEE ASSOCIATE AlEE 
YNCHRONOUS machimes, operatmg  Resalts 


with ee excitation on both stator 
and rotor até ased ta many applications, 
for example, as induction frequency con- 
verters, a3 power and imstrument Selsyn 
drives, and as variable speed power drives 
Reference 1 has mentioned particularly 
the wartable speed fan drive, and pre- 
sented exprations for the small oscillations 
of one sach doubly fed machine. Refer- 
ence 2 has aise previously grven the expra- 
tions of hrentmg of the doubly fed ma 
chime (part XIV, section IV) im connec- 
tion with the general study of oscillations 
& rotating machmes. However, since the 
présént authors have been using in their 
Onn wak equations which seem to them 
to be more comvement and simpler im 
form for ealeulations, and since it now 
stems desirable to present not only gen- 
ah equations but also some of the more 
fandamental aad significant performance 
Charuterctics & these machines, it is 
thought that this paper may now be 
appropriate. The form of the equations 
devlloped possesses the additional novelty 
A faci@itating the setting up of ecqutvalent 
Hos for hanting on the ae network 
analyter, and aMowimg the quick deter- 


mination of the damping and synchro 
mitiig torques Arectly by wattmeter 


réainigs. 


In this paper there are presented: 


l. & general analysis of the doubly fed 
machine, in @ form believed to be partica- 
Watly convement for the study of rotor 
hanting and for the interconnection of two 
OF Triore machines, 


2. An example showing the transient elec 
ttt characteristics under three-phase 
sort creeit, 


%. Exataples showing the characteristic 
damping and synchronizing torques daring 
hunting at various speeds and loads. 


4. epirvalent electrical circuits for hant- 
itig which have teen found to be of con 
Kderahe help in the determination of the 
racine petlormance during small oscilla 
tions try teartis of the a-¢ network analyzer. 


Paper 424, recommended by the AIRE committee 
on eecttical machinery, for presentation at the 
AYE witter convention, New Vork, M. Y.. 
jarriary UW, 194%. Manaseript submitted 
Otoret 6, 1941; made available for printing 
Otohet 2%, 1941. 


C. COMCOMiIA at S. Fe. Cuauy are in the central 
station sriginesrizig department and Gasrint 
Kwos is consaiting ogi with General Rlectric 
Conniyariy , Shienectady, 
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1. The general equations are derived 
in appendm I and are summarized m 
equations 14, 23, and 24. Attention is 
called particularly to the compact deriva- 
tion and the simplicity of the fmal equa- 
tions made possible by the simultaneous 
use of complex variables im the general 
transient analysis and also 2 complex 
angular variation. 

2. Equations 26, 27, 29, and 30, 
appendix II, give the transient three- 
phase short-circuit currents of a doubly 
fed machine or induction frequency con- 
verter. It fs of interest here that 


(a). The steady-state short-circuit cur- 
rents are determined principally by the 
short-circuit or transient reactance. 


‘b). The d-e component is of the same 
form as that for short circuit of a syn- 
chronous machine. 


(c). There is no transient component of 
fandamental frequency short-circuit cur- 
rent, such as would be observed in a syn- 
chronous machine; instead, the corre- 
sponding transient current is of rotor speed 
frequency and is moreover very small. 


3. Figures 1, 2, and 3 show curves of 
damping and synchronizing torques for 
the hunting of a particular doubly fed 
motor. Some of the curves were calcu- 
lated and some measured on the network 
analyzer, using the equivalent circuits of 
appendm IV. The damping torque is 


Lae 


teristic of these machines, either Tan 
damping must be depended upon, or 
special precautions must be taken, sos 
stable operation is to be obtained. 


4. Figure 3 shows the equivalent cir- 
cuits and a tabulation of the direct power 
and reactive kva measurements which 
determine the damping and synchronizing , 
torque coefficients during huntmg. The 
circuits are derived in a companion paper 
“Equivalent Circuits for the Hunting of 
Electrical Machinery”? by one of the 
authors. 
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Appendix |. Derivation of 
Transient and Hunting Equations 


(a). The equations of a two-phase ro- 
tating machine (see Figure 4, and see also — 
reference 4, equations 10 and 11, for the 
relations between these two phase quantities — 
and the usual three-phase machine quanti- 


ties) referred to axes connected to the stator P) 


and rotor, are: 


Cas=Tsi +P¥es ea rate "+ phar af, 
Coa=T +1000 tite P+ Phar 1 Ne 
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seen to be negative up to very small slips, or, oe 

and indeed becomes most negative at a : ae 
slip somewhat greater than the frequency °~* #+?¥ oh ae 
of hunting. It is evident that, because of where the flux-linkage vector is ey i ee ¥ ; 


the inherent negative damping charac- In a machine with smooth air gap the self 


and mutual inductances are: 


M cos 64 
—M sin 6, | 


where 4, is the angle of the machine rotor. Hence the equations are e=Z-f, w 
Z=R-+4L, or a 


a; b; d, qa 


zZ- b, yl 1,+Lp iy. 
d, PM cos 6 | PM sin 6, 1+L,p 
' 


—$M sin 6, PM cos 6 


(b). Multiply the second and fourth of equations 3 by j and add them to 
and third respectively, to obtain a new set of equations 


q 


e=Zi (4) 


where now 


Mpe!”: 
(5) 
tr+Lep 
Casters = es i+ jai (6) 
Cartjegr = er i ele 


Hence the four equations with real coeffi- 
cients may be expressed as two equations 
with complex coefficients. These equations 
check with reference 2, page 74, equation 23. 
(For the process see reference 2, page 147.) 


Torque 


(a), The electromagnetic torque upon 
the rotor of an electrical machine is 


Tomi Yori" Var (7) 

If i” +- ji” =i,, and partjvar=Wr, then 

T,=real part of [(i” —ji”)(—j) (War tivar) | 
= —ji"y,=i"B, (8) 


where i’* is the conjugate of 7” and B,= 
—jy,=flux-density wave of the rotor. Then 
from equation 5, 


vp = Me +14" (9) 
Therefore, for a smooth machine: 
105857") 


T,=real part of (—j Me (10) 


(b). The same expression for the torque 
may also be found from the relation:? 


T=real part of i*-B=i*-G,-i 


where the torque tensor is 


(11) 


Transformation to Axes on Stator Flux 


The stator flux rotates with a velocity 
pO; with respect to the stator (Figure 5) and 
the rotor flux rotates with p03 with respect 
to the rotor. The rotor itself rotates with 
p%. Hence the applied voltages are: 


= Ee and e¢,=E,e% (12) 


Let two new axes s’ and r’ be introduced, 


both rotating with the stator flux. That is, 
let 
i! me i!’ @iM 
im ar Mg—10 a ar @ O — 0») 
(13) 


¢) (01-02) 


By C,*:Z-C (where the pin Z refers to C 
but not to C,*), C,*-G-C, and C;*-e, or by 
ZC Z-C+C,*-L pC 
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s’ rs+Ls(p+jpor) 


M(p+jp4) 


rT Mp+j(p0— po2)| 


6 = 0,+03— 0, 


Or, writing out the equations 


[rst Ls(b+jp0s)]i" +M(p+jpn)i” = Es 
M[p+j(P01— p02)" + ae 
{rr+Lr[p+j (Pi —p0.)] Ji” =E,e® (15) 


Torque = real of (—jMi*7""") 
where 
Ey=ji Mp =jE, E,=ji'*Myp0;=jsE; 
Steady State 

In the steady state p=0, p0\=w, p0;= 


p0,—pix=sw, and wlh=X. Equation 15 
then becomes: 


we , 


(16) 


The steady-state currents 7° and 7’ required 
in the hunting equations of the next section, 
as well as the steady-state torque-angle 
characteristic, can be calculated from equa- 


rr +L [p+ (ps — p0»)| r’ 


(14) 


applied voltages and the angle may be 
assigned. Then either equation 16, or 
more simply the equivalent circuit shown 
later, can be used to calculate 5, 7” and &;. 


Hunting Equations—Small Changes in 
the Complex Variables 


(a). In setting up the equations of 
hunting of polyphase machines, two differ- 
ent methods may be followed: 


1. The polyphase complex, equations are first 
changed to real equations and the latter are sub 
jected to small changes in the variables. 


2. The polyphase equations are left unchanged 
in complex form and are subjected to small changes 
in the complex variables. 


The second method will be followed in 
this paper, as it is a more compact analytical 
procedure. 


(b). Let p0.=p0o+ Apd, and so forth; 
then equation 15 or 14 with the use of the 
compound tensor (reference 2, page 116, 
equation 32), 


Ai 46 


s} rst+Ls(p+jper) M(p+jpo) 


Z' =r [M|p+j (p01 — p02)| |r, +L, [p+i(bO1— 92)]| —j(Mi? +Lyi")p+sEse” 


Ae 
i, (18) 
AT |—i*-(G+G,*) 
give the equations of hunting as: 
a 
(19) 


0 jMi™ —jMi™ 
where the real part of the last row is — AT,. 


Steady Hunting 


During steady hunting let p=khw, where hi is the per unit oscillation frequency and k 


plays the same role as j. 
19 become: 


sft Xb) Xm(kh+i) 


That is k2=—1, but kj cannot be combined. Then equations 


Zi=r| Xm(kh+js) rr +X (kh+js)|—j(Xmi! +X i’ kh-+sEve 


OL  iXmair™ =7Xpie” 


tion 16. In terms of the applied voltages, 
the currents are: 


r A 
inl A 4X1) + Nola 
ae 


(= 


(r, 4ixa(24i%1) 4% 
5 (17 


at, dtrtiX,) Ere? +X mE 
(ry+jX;) (Cin) 4x0 


However, in many cases the stator voltage, 
current, and power factor, instead of both 
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(20) 
or, writing the equations out: 
[rs +X 5(kh+7)] At? +-Xm(kh+7) O17 =0 
Xm(kh+js) Ot'+ [r,+X7(kh +js)] Mi 
TRAX mi? +X 17) A2— sEse?® AO, — 
jX mi AE+jX mi” Ai = AT, (21) 


where 


s=1—v= per unit rotor average slip 
6 = Oo+ UP nex 0; 


Only the real part of the last equation (AT) 
is taken, 

In calculating AT, first the 7 component 
is discarded as usual after rationalization 
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Figure 2 (right). 


E,; = £3 ,h=0.04 ,8-0 


Damping- and syn- 
chronizing - torque 
coefficients of a 
typical doubly fed 


SPEED-PER UNIT 


machine 


Effect of oscillation 


—~ 
=" 


x 
.3 


PER UNIT 
0.6 7 


nana : 


frequency and 
power factor. Load 


PER UNIT TORQUE 


PER UNIT TORQUE 
fo} 


' 
@ 


Ts* SYNCHRONIZING TORQUE COEFFICIENT 
Td = DAMPING TORQUE COEFFICIENT 
(PER UNIT) 


torque proportional - 


to speed squared 


ne 
iw 


Figure 1. Damping- and synchronizing-torque 
coefficients of a typical doubly fed machine 
at no load 


so that AT is expressed in terms of k only 
(and not 7). Then the k—s in the de- 
nominator are rationalized, so that the 
synchronizing and damping torque coeffi- 
cients are given by: 


AT=T;+khT p (22) 


Two separate symbols 7 and & are used in 
this procedure, in order to distinguish be- 
tween the complex numbers introduced by 
the original use of the complex 7 currents, 
voltages, and fluxes as variables, and the 
further complex k numbers introduced by 
the use of the complex (exponential) rotor 
angular variation. It may readily be shown 
that at any stage one may revert to real 
transient voltage equations and have only 
the complex numbers due to the complex 
angular variation, 


Eliminating Ais 
If the row and column of s is eliminated 


from equation 20, or the stator current 
change Az‘ is eliminated from 21, then 


r 


change of the doubly fed machine. Also, if 
the rotor impressed voltage E; is zero, the 
equations apply to the small oscillations of 
a standard polyphase induction motor. 


Appendix Il. Three-Phase Short 


Circuit 


In order to illustrate the characteristics of 
the doubly fed machine under transient 
conditions, three-phase short circuits on 
both stator and rotor in turn, neglecting 
initial loading, will be considered. 


(a). Stator Short Circuit 

Applying, by superposition, a stator 
voltage E;, to equations 14 or 15, we obtain 
for the stator three-phase short-circuit cur- 
rent the operational expression: 


i = 
=! (28) 
M?*(p+jor) (p+jus) \ 

1, +L,(p +jws) 


ts+Ls(p+jor) — , 


where 

B= —j(Xmi+X7’) = —jr 
» _1sXm" 

f;'= D' 


Xm? 
Xl = Xp —— Xl — hl) — Rhir! 


D!=(rst+khX 5)? +X 5? 


If again the rotor current Az’ (row and 
column of r in equation 23) is eliminated, 
then the final equation for the torque change 
is: 


AT= real of 
[- (khB,-+sEye’*) (—B*+i7*(r,"+jX,")] ] 
trtrs"S+RAX,” +7(SXp"— khr;") 


(24) 


The phrase ‘‘real’”’ and the asterisk (the 
conjugate symbol) refer to 7 and not to k. 
Both r;” and X,” are independent of the 
slip. First the ks are treated as algebraic 
symbols and the js are eliminated. After- 
ward the ks are treated as the complex 
operator k (where k?=—1). After rational- 
izing, equation 22 holds for the torque 
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(23) 


where w, we, w3 are the constant stator fre- 
quency, rotor speed, and rotor frequency, 
respectively. 

Taking for simplicity the stator resistance 
r;=0, this current may be written as: 


*$ «g! 4, 
1 = clei 


— Es 
‘ jwo3M? ] 4 l joon MM? 
Jon| Leg L,+—-———_ 
{ tr, +josL, ca LBW Baty am 


Yr c 
(Tin — Te) Ee eee 
Ls(jo2L,! ra ‘e) (GosL, ‘+ 17) 


2 
where fare 
L; 
viewed from the rotor terminals. 
If the stator resistance 7, is considered, 
but rotor resistance r,=0, the short-circuit 
current becomes: 


(26) 


=transient inductance 


= ie tot — —PaEE (cote ex aa ) (27) 
1s +jo,L;/ 
where 
M2 
or aaa at Oleg —ee 


7 
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Ts = SYNCHRONIZING TORQUE COEFFICIENT 
Tq = OAMPING TORQUE COEFFICIENT 


| lA 


FULL LOAD 


In general, there are three components of 
current, stator fundamental frequency (1), 
speed frequency (w2), and direct current. 
Note that with zero rotor resistance the 
speed frequency term disappears, leaving 
only the fundamental and d-c components 
in equation 27. The ‘‘d-c component” de- 
cays exponentially to zero, just as in case 
of a synchronous machine short circuit, but 
the usual transient component of alter- 
nating current is replaced by the speed 
frequency term. 


(b). Rotor Short Circuit 

Similarly applying a rotor voltage H, in 
equations 14 or 15, the rotor short-circuit 
current becomes: 


v= 


E, 
M*(p+jas)(p+jan) \ 
r +L, (b+ -4 ee 
af rot jes) rstLs(ptjor) 
(28) 
Whence, with rrotor =0 
Ais oe gi eiwst = 
E,¢° E, 
i jo. M? ] ‘ | jo,M? | 
Y D 
fof f rstjoLs cha! rstjols 
Tar\es 
ra(Ly— Ls") Eye Le ae (29) 


L,(rst+jooLs')(rst+jorLs’) 
and with 7stator =0, but rrotor 0, 


E, 
tr+josL,’ 


ie = AL: <iost 

The three components of current are 
again the fundamental (w3), d-c, and speed 
frequency (w:) components, but now the 
presence of the speed frequency term de- 
pends on the stator resistance, and the d-c 
decrement depends on the rotor resistance. 

In case of an induction frequency con- 
verter connected between two parts of a 
power system, it is evident that the con- 
verter may be approximately represented’ 


“simply as a reactance (the machine short- 


Yr 
(done : (30) 


circuit reactance). Since E,/E,;=ws/w, and 


L,/=L,’ on a one-to-one turn ratio basis, 
the rotor and stator short-circuit currents 
will be nearly equal in amperes, and will 
also be equal in per unit if the kva base is 
taken proportional to the frequency of the 
current being considered. Thus in a net- 
work diagram involving a 25 by 60 cycle 
converter, all the 25-cycle system reactances 
may be expressed on a kva base 25 by 60 
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Figure 3. Damping- and syn- 
chronizing-torque coefficients 
of a typical doubly fed machine 


Effect of change in stator and 
rotor resistance and in rotor 
reactance in machine of Figure 2 


Ts= SYNCHRONIZING TORQUE COEFFICIENT | 


Tpz DAMPING TORQUE COEFFICIENT 
(PER UNIT) 


PER UNIT TORQUE 


Sa Figure 4. Machine 
with axes fixed in 
stator and rotor 


e 
yh 
“a 
re 
82 4 
| : | 
24-4 
Tq 
Figure 5. Machine 
with rotating refer- 
ence axes 


times as great as that for the 60-cycle 
system, to obtain a common diagram suit- 
able for short circuit calculations on either 
part of the system. 


Appendix Ill. Damping and 
Synchronizing Torque—Example 


Several more or less typical curves of 
damping and synchronizing torque coeffi- 
cients as a function of rotor speed are shown 
in Figures 1, 2, and 3. The machine of 
Figure 1 has all reactances and the stator 
resistance about twice as great as those of 
Figure 2, so that with an appropriate change 
of scale the effect of a change in rotor re- 
sistance may be estimated. Figure 2 shows 
the rather slight effect of a change of stator 
terminal power factor, and also the effect 
of oscillation frequency # in shifting the 
point at which maximum negative damping 
occurs. Figure 3 shows, for the machine of 
Figure 2 with an oscillation frequency of 
h=0.04, the effects of doubling the stator 
and rotor resistances in turn, and also the 
effect of a greatly increased rotor leakage 
(or added external) reactance. 
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Appendix IV. Equivalent 
Circuits for Hunting 


Figure 6 gives equivalent circuits? which 
represent the doubly fed machine during 
rotor hunting as well as in the steady state. 
In using these equivalent circuits as set up 
on the a-c network analyzer, the required 
voltages are first read from the steady-state 
(upper) circuit and used as indicated to 
compute the voltages to be applied in the 
hunting (lower) circuit, The total steady- 
state torque as well as the components of 
the synchronizing (7J;) and damping (Tq) 
torque coefficients may then be read directly 
on a watt and reactive voltampere meter, 
according to the table of formulas shown 
under the circuits. Note that the formulas 
are based on the use of a watt- and varmeter 
which reads e*z to form the complex expres- 
sion W+jQ, where W is the wattmeter 
reading, and Q is the varmeter reading, both 
here and in Figure 6. Asa simple example, 
consider a single generator supplying a re- 
active load unit. If generated voltage and 
current flowing out of the generator are 
measured, the watts will be positive and the 
vars will be negative. 

The equivalent circuits are based on the 
stationary axes equations given previously 
by one of the authors in reference 2, page 
146, rather than on the rotating axes equa- 
tions derived in the paper. The reason for 
this is that the rotating axes formulas are 
simpler for hand calculations, while the 
stationary axes equations are simpler for 
equivalent circuit representation. The use 
of rotating axes leads to d-c steady-state 
quantities, so that only hunting frequency 
terms arise during the entire calculation of 
either the current or torque changes, while 
with stationary axes the steady-state quan- 
tities are of fundamental frequency, and 
fundamental plus hunting and fundamental 
minus hunting frequency currents and volt- 
age changes must be separately considered. 
On the other hand, the rotating axis equa- 
tions require four separate equivalent cir- 
cuits (with two meshes each) in place of 
three. It should be remarked that in gen- 
eral the choice of proper reference axes is 
very important if the simplest method of 
solution is to be had, and that the best axes 
depend on not only the apparatus being 
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A 
A—Steady-state network 
IE*=W-+jQ 
= \ 
miss Ay eee 
I+h st+h 
_j(se-h€) 
sth 
z j(se+hE) 
s-h 


B 


B—Hunting-frequency networks 
IAE\*= Wi+jQ: 
AhE*= W2+jQz 
IAE2* = W3+jQs 
AhE*= Wsi+jQu 


l= Witt Wa+ Wat Ws 
oA. Q 
T (Q:+ Qs)— (Qi+ Qi) 
[= ye TE 
Qh 
_ J(se-h) 


S+ 


=} (se+hE) 
ae 


tr a 


s-h I-h 


C—Hunting-frequency networks to simplify 
measurement of Tp 
IAEy2* = W,+jQ, 
AlhpE*= W,+jQ, 


_Q,—Qa 
1s Qh 


Figure 6. Equivalent circuits for determina- 
tion of steady-state and hunting torques 


analyzed, but also on the aspect or particu- 
lar problem being considered and on the 
method of solution to be used (that is, hand 
or network analyzer). 
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Equivalent Circuits for the Hunting a 


Electrical Machinery 


GABRIEL KRON 


ASSOCIATE AIEE 


Synopsis: A general method is given to 
establish eqttivalent circuits for the deter- 
mination of the hunting characteristics— 
such as damping and _ synchronizing 
torques—of standard types of electrical ma- 
chines. The method is illustrated by setting 
up steady-state and hunting equivalent cir- 
cuits for the salient-pole synchronous ma- 
chine having amortisseur windings and for 
the doubly fed single-phase Selsyn with un- 
balanced windings, special cases of which are 
the capacitor motor and doubly fed poly- 
phase motor. A companion paper, ‘‘The 
Doubly Fed Machine,”’ contains a detailed 
study of the characteristics of one of the 
equivalent circuits as measured on the a-c 
network analyzer. 


NTIL recently the study of damping 

torque has been confined to syn- 
chronous machines and rotary converters. 
Operation of these machines without 
hunting has been obtained by the use of 
properly designed amortisseur or pole- 
face windings. 

Now, however, a large number of sys- 
tems of rotating machines are being put 
into use, in which altogether new and 
critical problems of hunting occur. Ina 
number of cases, such as power Selsyn 
systems, and variable speed wind tunnel 
drives, exact and thorough going analysis 
of the hunting possibilities has been 
necessary before satisfactory operation 
could be secured. The purpose of this 
paper, therefore, is to present methods 
for more complete and ready analysis of 
these modern systems of interconnected 
rotating apparatus, so that hunting dif- 
ficulties can be predicted and provided 
for in advance of installation. 

The determination of the damping and 
synchronizing torques with standard 
methods involves an inordinate amount of 
analysis and calculation. The following 
equivalent circuits not only offer a clear 
physical picture of the interrelated 
phenomena taking place during small 
oscillations, but also enable one to get a 
quick numerical answer, either by the use 


Paper 42-3, recommended by the AIEE committee 
on electrical machinery, for presentation at the 
AIEE winter convention, New York, N. Y., 
January 26-30, 1942. Manuscript submitted 
October 6, 1941; made available for printing 
November 3, 1941. 
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of the a-c network analyzer, or by stand- 
ard circuit methods. 

The only practical equivalent circuits 
hitherto available were those of induction 
machines having symmetrical windings 
and running at a constant speed.!” 
Recently steady-state equivalent circuits 
have been established for machines with 
asymmetrical windings, such as the ca- 
pacitor motor,‘ also for machines with 
asymmetrical magnetic structure such as 
the salient-pole synchronous machine.® 
The extension in this paper from steady- 
state to hunting performance involves 
chiefly the application of a more complex 
voltage expression upon the network, and 
not any significant change in the network 
itself. 

By a practical equivalent circuit is 
understood here one that allows the deter- 
mination of not only the currents flowing 
and voltages appearing in every winding 
of the machine, but also the torques, as the 
speed or angle varies. The circuit must 
also allow the approximate consideration 
of the effect of saturation and iron loss. 


Results 


The equivalent circuits of the salient- 
pole alternator of Figure 1 and the neces- 
sary measurements to be made are shown 
in Figure 2, while those of the doubly fed 
single-phase Selsyn of Figure 3 are shown 
in Figure 4. Similar networks and meas- 
urements of other standard machines are 
shown on Figures 5 to 9. A detailed 
study of Figure 8 is undertaken in a 
companion paper, ‘“‘The Doubly Fed Ma- 


Figure 1. Reference axes 
and constants of the synchro- 
nous machine 


(a) Reference axes 


(6) Mutual and leakage re- 


actances 


(c) Assumed meshes and their 
self-reactances 
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chine,’ showing numerous performance 
curves measured on the a-c network 
analyzer. 

In all these equivalent circuits it 
should be noted that: 


1. All equivalent circuits consist of a posi- 
tive and a negative sequence network. 


2. The asymmetry in the direct and quad- 
rature axis windings appears as a single 
mutual impedance between the positive and 
the negative sequence network. 


3. The asymmetry in the magnetic struc- 
ture (the saliency) appears as a single mutual 
impedance, not only between the sequence 
networks, but also between the stator and 
rotor windings as well. 


Also it should be noted that: 


1. The hunting networks are the same 
as the steady-state networks, except that 
the resistances are divided by different con- 
stants. 


2. Where two hunting networks are needed 
in place of one, the second differs from the 
first only in having the frequency of hunting 
h replaced by —h. 


3. All impressed voltages on the hunting 
networks are measured off the steady-state 
network. 


4. The steady-state torques and also the 
damping and synchronizing torques are 
measured directly by a wattmeter. 


A Principle to Establish 
Models for Physical Systems 


In setting up steady-state and hunting 
equivalent circuits for the various types 
of machines in a systematic manner, it has 
been found, as was to be expected, that 
only such collection of terms in the equa- 
tions could be physically reconstructed 
or measured by instruments that formed 
a tensor. Geometric objects and other 
nontensor invariants could not be physi- 
cally represented. Vice versa, it was also 
found that an equivalent circuit always 
gave a set of equations that formed a 
tensor equation. 

It can be stated as an engineering prin- 
ciple that: A set of equations expressing 
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re 


the performance of a physical system (be 
it electrical, mechanical, thermal, or any 
other system) may be represented by a 
model(equivalent circuit)only if the equa- 
tions are tensor equations. That is, 
only tensors have physical existence, and 
only tensors can be measured. Vice 
versa, measurable physical entities al- 
ways appear in the mathematical analysis 
as tensors. 

This principle is only a consequence of 
previous statements that to explain the 
behavior of a physical system in terms of 
actually existing measurable physical 
entities, the system must be analyzed in 
terms ‘of tensors. The equations of per- 
formance of simpler systems, such as 
stationary networks, automatically come 
out in a tensor form, whether they are so 
recognized or not, but that is not the case 
in more complex phenomena, such as the 
hunting of rotating machines. Tensors 
appear automatically only in special 
cases, while in others measurable concepts 
must be introduced either by experience 
or by the methods of tensor analysis. 


Appendix |. Rules to Establish 
Equivalent Networks 


The Determination of Torque 
on a Network 


(a). When the rotor of an electrical ma- 
chine rotates, at any one instant, four volt- 
ages appear in each of its windings (if all 
reference axes rotate with the same speed, 
including zero speed) 


e=R-i+po+poB 
e=R-i+pL-i+ p0G-i 


j(NE¢+ve¢ ) 


3 )X 
hev =e ag 


J(Xkq—*kd) 


j(NEp+ ven) 
h-v 
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Ca = Rapi®+ boat poBa 
ea = Rapi®+pLapi?+poGa pi” 


iE y* — WwW’ 
PEy* = W" 


HAE = W+/Q\ 
iPAE,* = W.+jQz | 


(a) (left) Steady-state network 


where 


e=impressed voltages 
R-i=resistance drops 
pd =induced voltages 
p0B =voltage generated by cutting the rotor 
flux-density wave B 


The instantaneous torque on the rotor is the 
real part of 


T=i* .B=i*.G-i | T=itBg=i2Gzgr* (2) 


(b). The voltage equation 1 may be writ- 
ten 


e=Z-i | ea=Zapi® (3) 


where the transient impedance tensor is 
defined as 


Z=R+Lp+poG | 


In rotating machinery G, hence Z is asym- 
metrical. 

If the impedance tensor Z is symmetrical 
it is often possible to establish a stationary 
network whose performance is also e=Z:i. 
In all standard electrical machines it is pos- 
sible to introduce a transformation C that 
changes the asymmetrical Z to a sym- 
metrical Z’, thereby allowing the establish- 
ment of an equivalent network. 

The selection of the form of C depends on 
the desired reference frame to be employed 
and the desired form of the equivalent cir- 
cuit. Hence Cis different for different types 
of machines and interconnected systems. 


(c). Since the equivalent network—when 
found with the aid of C—corresponds to the 
equation of voltage 1 all the individual volt- 
ages R-it or p9B can be found on the net- 
work, Hence on all equivalent networks the 
rotor flux-density vector B appears as a 
set of differences of potential E (to a suit- 
able scale) and can be easily traced on the 
network by reading the components of G-i. 


(1) 


T=W+ew" 


ailEZ = WstiQ, 
AiPE,* = Wi+jQ, 
Ts= Wit W.+ Ws+ Ws 


(G+Q)-(Ai+Q) 
t h 


Tp 


(c) Torque formulas 


aq— "kd 


Figure 2. The sali- 
ent-pole synchronous 
machine on_ infinite 


bus 
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The torque then is given (in synchronous 
watts) by the wattmeter readings 


Torque = 7 =real part of *B=i*-E (5) 

where 

E=G:i (6) 
It has to be remembered that: 


1. If in a product i and E are of different fre- 
quencies, ‘then iE* is divided by two, giving the 
peak of the oscillating torque. 


2. If both i and E are of the same frequency (in 
cluding zero frequency) or if only one of them is of 
zero frequency, then iE* is not divided by two. 


The Equations of Small Displacements 


(a). When the rotor oscillates for any 
cause, 0 becomes 09+ Aé, ¢ becomes io+ Ai, 


Zap=Rapt+Lappt poGas (4) 


and so on, so that the above two equations 
become 


e+ Ae=R(i+ Ai)+p(d+ Ad) + 
p(0@+ A0)(B+ AB) (7) 
T+ AT =real part of —(i+ Ar)*-(B-+ AB)+ 
Mp*6+ Ad) (8) 


(where now 7 represents applied torque, 
hence the minus sign). 

Subtracting the steady-state equations 
and neglecting second-order infinitesimals, 
the equations of small displacements are 


Ae=R- Ai+pAp+p0AB+ ApoB (9) 
AT = —(i*- AB+ Ai*- B)+ Mp? a0 (10) 
(The phrase ‘‘Real part of’’ will be left out 


in the following.) 
Or in terms of constants 


Ae=R- Ai+L-pAi+poG: Ai+ ApoG:i 
AT = —(i*-G- Ai+ Ai*-G-i)+Mp?A0 (11) 


(b). The equation of small displacement 
may be written as 


Ae=Z-Ai+ApdIG i 


(12) 


where Z is defined in equation 4. 

Hence during small oscillations the tran- 
sient impedance tensor Z of any machine is 
the same as the Z during constant speed. 
However, two sets of impressed voltages 
appear: 


1. —BAp@ representing the internal generated 
voltages due to cutting the steady-state rotor flux- 


Reference axes of the doubly fed 
single-phase motor 


Figure 3. 
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ple Figure 4 (left). The 


rsd IXsq Sir ee cc single-phase _ instru- 
ment Selsyn 
is f 
&ts@® 4 Mere =e 2 
* rsq-rsai(xsq-xsd) fr (3) (above) Steady 
z 2 state network 
es i(Xma= Xml dep £-i°zep (b) (below) Hunting 
g networks (for torque 


23-46 
j[ hE¢-('-v)eg] 


l+h-v 


j(NEp+(1+v)ep) 
T+h+v 


} FhE¢ -(i-v)eq) 
TIE 


j-hEpt(I+v)ep] 
I-h+v 


formulas see Table I) 


Figure 6 (right). The 
induction motor on 
unbalanced voltages 


(a) (above) Steady- 
state network 


(6) (below) Hunting 
networks (for torque 
formulas see Table |) 


‘sd Rey Oe i _.,, Figure 5 (left). The 


capacitor motor 


ed +Je@q/a 


s 2 Isqt Re)/a% 'sd 


(a) (above) Steady- 


state network 


(6) (below) Hunting 
networks (for torque 
formulas see Table I) 


Cre 


e - 2d-1eq/a 
bs 2 


23 56 


sq+Rc)/0-rsq 
2(1+h) 
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Figure 7 (right). The 
single-phase induc- 
tion motor 


(a) (above) Steady- 


state network 


(6) (below) Hunting 
networks (for torque 
formulas see Table |) 
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(hE - se) 
I+h-v 


J(-hE-se) 
(elo 


density B by the oscillating speed change Apé. 
This voltage appears in every machine. 


2. 2e/d0 representing the oscillation of the steady- 
state impressed voltage €. This voltage appears 
only in slip ring machines where e is a function of 0. 


Also small voltage changes Af may be 
impressed from outside. 


Steady Hunting 


(a). When the frequency of oscillations— 
say in spontaneous hunting or in driving a 
reciprocating load—is hw, and p is to be re- 
placed by jhw’, care has to be exercised if 
the transient Z contains the complex opera- 
torj. Such cases can be analytically treated 
by introducing an additional complex opera- 
tor k for p=khw’ as shown in the com- 
panion paper “The Doubly Fed Machine.” 
However to establish equivalent networks 
it is advisable to use a physical reference 
frame that does not introduce 7 in the tran- 
sient Z, so as to avoid using equivalent net- 
works with two sets of frequencies. 


(b). Inreplacing p by jhw’ (assuming no 
j in the transient Z) two cases have to be 
distinguished (reference 7, page 119) de- 
pending on the reference frame used: 


1. The steady-state currents i are constant. Then 


all » in equation 12 are replaced by jhw. 


2. The steady-state currents i are of fundamental 


tr 


Rpetitn Toy 


23-9a 


(b) Hunting networks (for torque formulas 
see Figure 8c) 


Figure 9. The polyphase induction motor 
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Figure 8. The doubly fed polyphase 
induction motor 


(a) Cleft) Steady-state network 
(b) Cleft) Hunting networks 


iE*=W 
iAE\* = W,+jQz 
iAE,* = W,+jQz2 


_ Wat Wat Wot 


T=W 
ADE*= Ws+jQs 
APE* = WitjiQ, 


(c) Cright) Torque formulas Ts 


frequency. In such a case two sets of hunting equa- 
tions are established: 


(a). The currents Ai are of fundamental plus 
hunting frequency. Then all » in Z are replaced 
by j(1+A/)w and p in BpA@ by jhw. 


(b). The currents Ai are of fundamental minus 
hunting frequency. Then all pin Z become j(1—h)w 
and pin Bp A@ becomes —jhw. That is h assumes a 
negative value. 


(c). The hunting-frequency electrical 
torque AT comes out as a complex number 


T 
ar=<ad=(TetihTp) Ao (13) 


where 7; is the synchronizing-torque coef- 
ficient and Tp the damping-torque coeffi- 
cient. If one of them is negative, the system 
is unstable. In calculating 7; and Tp only 


AT/A@ is needed, hence in the impressed 
voltage A@ may be left out or assumed to be 
any convenient constant. 
If A@ is given, the oscillating-frequency 
torque is 
AT=00V Te+(AT p)? (14) 
(d). Once pis replaced by jhw, and so on, 
it is permissible to introduce a C contain- 
ing j. 


Steps to Reduce 
Zto a Symmetrical Form 


(a). In machines with sinusoidal space 
waves the torque tensor G may be expressed 
along any reference frame as 
G=7:L_ | 


Gap = Ya’ Lyg (15) 


where y isthe rotation tensor. (Reference 7, 
page 62.) Hence the impedance tensor may 
be written as 


Z=R+(pI+pey)-L (16) 


where / is the unit tensor. The tensors R, 
I, and L are symmetrical in any reference 


Figure 10. Com- 
pound machines and 
their compound net- 
works &©@ 


Eat 


(a) Steady-state ma- 
chine and its equive- 
lent network 


— Ai 


(jne+28 \aesat@ 
(6) Hunting ma- 
chine and its equiva- 
lent network 
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5 CatQ—(Q+O) 
2 2 Qh 


frame, but y is not. It is assumed that Z 


contains no j. 


(b). To establish an equivalent network 
it is necessary to bring Z to a symmetrical 
form. Three steps are to be made: 


1. Replacing p by jw and p86 by vw, 
Z=R+(I—joy) -jX=R+n-jX (17) 
where n contains the speed v as a parameter 


n=I—joy (18) 


2. Bringing Z to a symmetrical form consists 
chiefly of discovering a transformation C that 
changes the rotation tensor y to a diagonal form. 
When the physical reference axes have been 
judiciously selected and also are at right angles in 
space, one such C is that of the method of sym- 
metrical components 


(19) 


where y’=C:*-y-C. This step brings y, hence n 
to a diagonal form. Except for the scalars n, the 
matrix of Z is now symmetrical. 


Since the sequence axes are hypothetical axes, their 
introduction does not change the frequency of any 
quantity, and it is immaterial whether first the ps 
are replaced by jhw and then are the sequence axes 
introduced or first the sequence axes are introduced, 
and then the ps are replaced by jhw. 


3. Dividing the equation of voltage e=Z-! by nr 
(or each equation by an appropriate scalar) 


e’=n7—!-e=(n-!-R4jX)-i=Z'-i (20) 


where Z’ now is symmetrical. The resistances and 
the impressed voltages are functions of the speed »v. 


To find the torque, not only Z but also 
G must be transformed by C. ThenwG:i=E 
is traced on the network. The torque is the 
real part of ¢- E*, that is the sum of the watt- 
meter readings. 


Steps to Establish the 
Steady-State Networks 


1. The transient Z of the machine is 
first set up along a reference frame that 
gives a symmetrical Z. 


2. The torque tensor G and impressed 
voltage vector e are also found along the 
same reference frame. 


\ 


nie=@ @ 


“x n'R 
00 
Vv —— a 
\ ai 
res eat 
n ‘(ine pean ® OE 


AT= Ts? jhTp =v AEA E 
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3. Replace pin Z by jw (where w may be 


4. Divide Zby n. 
5, Establish the steady-state network. 


6, The impressed voltages are e’=n7!-e. 


7. The differences of potential E=wG-i 
are indicated on the equivalent circuit. 


8. The steady-state torque is the real 
part of i*-E, 


Steps to Establish 
the Hunting Networks 


1. Replace p in Z by jw’ (where w’ is 
hw or (1+h)w as indicated in a previous 
section), 


2, Divide Zby n’. 


83. Establish the corresponding network 
or networks. They are the same as the 
steady-state network except that the re- 
sistances are divided by different constants 


n’. 


4. The voltages impressed on the hunt- 
ing networks are 


de’ Af 
Ae’=n' (jen 2% _ ) (21) 


where E and e’ appear on the steady-state 
network, Af is any outside impressed volt- 
age change and fh may be plus or minus. 
Also n:de'/00=0e/00. 


5. On the hunting network the differ- 
ences of potential AE=wG: Ai are deter- 
mined (they exist across the same junction- 
pairs as E), 


6. The following watts W and vars 0 
are measured 


AT/A0=W+j0 =i: AE*+ Ai-E*= 
Ts+jhT py (22) 


7, The sum of the wattmeter readings is 
the synchronizing torque 7, and the sum of 
the varmeter readings (divided by h) is 
the damping torque Tp. 

It should be remembered that: 


1, By convention the varmeter reading W+JQ is 
i E* and not i*-£; hence a negative Q gives positive 
Tp. 

2. While i and # in the actual machine are rotating 
vectors i=(A->jB)eiwt; AT, also i and EF in the 
networks are single-phase quantities, i=real of 
(C-+-jD) eit, When the frequency of a AT ex- 
pression is —w , it represents a negative Tp. 


Hence if the frequency of AT is —w,; the varmeter 
reading Q keeps its sign. If AT is +wa, the sign of 
QO is reversed, 


38. Ifa AT expression is the product of two sinusoi- 
dal waves, one half of the product is the torque 
change. 


Compound Networks 


Just as ordinary equations may be repre- 
sented physically by equivalent networks, 
analogously a set of tensor equations may 
also be represented physically by equivalent 
networks (see reference 6, page 480) in 
which each coil represents a whole network 
and each current represents several mesh- 
currents, Figure 10 shows the general 
form of steady-state and hunting networks 
for all machines in which no relative veloc- 
ity exists between the reference axes. 
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Appendix Il. The Salient-Pole Synchronous Machine 


The Primitive Machine 


Let the constants of the synchronous machine of Figure la be assumed as shown in 
Figures 1b and c. Its Z, G, and e tensors (or those of the primitive machine with five 
axes) have been given in reference 7, page 42 as (using X for inductance L in per unit as 
is customary in the per-unit system) 


d; dj, —q% dy Ga re 


d; ryr+X yp XaaP 
d; X aaP treat X xaP Ce = 
Z= rq tX kqP (23) 


—XaghO 
X ach 


XaaP 
Xaapd 


dy Xaab 


Ja X aah? 


(24) 


pobesind | piecosd (25) 


C= ear | 5 | 


where 5=0—6,,,. All the five reference axes are rigidly attached to the field and 


rotate with it. (Note the change in sign of p90.) f 
The machine is assumed to be connected to an infinite bus running at the same speed 


pé as the field. 
Reduction to Symmetrical Form d, fy, b; fy ba 


Let symmetrical components be intro- 
duced by the following transformation 


df __ df 


Ve? =1 

yak = (i* 47%) /2 

it = —j(i!* —i*) /2 (26) 

494 = (if +72% /2 (27) 
{ae = =H ife Be 42%) /2 


If now: dy de gk da Ga 


1. Cr¥-Z-C=Z', Ci*:G-C=G’ and Cr*-e =e’ are 
calculated, 


2. p is-replaced by jh and ~@ by v where v is the n (28) 
per-unit velocity of the machine, 
3. Z’ is multiplied by n’~! where the value of n‘ is 
given in equation 28, 
The results are 
n'-).Z/ = 1/4 
29X ea 27X aa 2j7X aa 2X aa 
(reatrag)/ht | (rea—rig)/b+ | {XaatXaa) | 'i(Xaa—Xaa) 
_HXeatXiq) | i(Xaa—Xag) 
(rka—1eq)/h+> (reatTig)/h+ | #(Xaa—Xaq) | j(XaatXag) 
j(Xaa—X ag) WX ra+X kg) 
HXaatXaq) | HXaa—Xaq) | 2/(ht+v)+ | j(Xa—Xq) 
HXatXq) 
i(Xaa—Xag) HXaatXaq) | j(Xa—Xy) 2r/(h—v)+ 
HXat+Xq) (29) 


The same result is found if first p is replaced by jhw, then C is introduced. { 


d; fy, b; fy b, 
Gal fq Xa) i(XaatXa0) J Xea—Xan) W Xq tke) WXa—-Xq) 
4b —2jXaa —j(Xaa=Xan) —i(XeaatXae) | —i(Xa=—Xq) | —Ii Kat Xs (30) 


detach. ae ba ity 

e=| en, | | | juee!°/2 | —juee?9/2Q 2 ie ae ~ 
=| ear | | | ver | —ven 

(31) 


where ey and e, appear on the steady-state network of Figure 2a derived in reference 5. 


(32) 
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The Hunting Equivalent Network 


(a). The equivalent circuit of hunting 
(with per-phase constants) corresponding to 
Z’ is shown in Figure 2b. It is established 
in the same manner as the steady-state net- 
work shown in reference 5. 

It should be noted that at least two nega- 
tive resistances are needed, one for each net- 
work. Such negative resistances may be 
used in conjunction with the a-c network 
analyzer. If no negative resistances are at 
hand, the networks of Figure 2 may be 
changed in a manner similar to that shown 
in reference 5, Figures 3b, 6, and 7. 


(b). The components of AE=G’: Ai’ 
are shown in Figure 2b. 


27X aa Ait +37( Aaa ag) Ait* +3( Xoa— X ag) Ai 
j(XatX—) Ai +i(Xa- 


(38) 
(39) 
d, ds d, qr 
C= Cds | Cas Car | Cor (40) 


xX i») Aieé 


2 le Sema Pet 
=| | | az | az] (34) 


(c). To find the impressed voltages Ae 
on the hunting network, let equation 31 be 
differentiated 


[) On Sey See 


a | | | iver | sven} (38) 


—[297X aa hi! +-j(X aa—Xaq) Ai* +-j(X aat+X aq) 40+ 
H(Xa—Xq) A +j(XatXo) A) 


=) (44) 

If thé rotor is connected to the rotor of 
another Selsyn with infinite inertia, or 
with assumed constant speed 


where (if rs=7rsq and 1;=l,q@=leakage re- 
actance) 


Sap Ea eran! ree io ee 
aiapass car a a ha a? ay e=] er | (L—v)ene? | eng | (1+0)ey,€77 
Isq 41) (45) 
a? lsa er 2C ( f, f, b, b, 


=] ¢, | (l—v)er | ens | (1+v)e, 


Since the reference axes are stationary the 
frequency of the hunting currents is (1+/)w 


Reduction to Symmetrical Form 


Let symmetrical components be intro- 
duced by the transformation 


and (1—A)w. 
Hence the resultant Ae is A = (Pi) /2 Voawrcincaratee me stidsWia. Do by ve, aud 
5 P 2 te = —j(it* —3*) /2 dividing Zi’ by ni’ } 
e A = (747° hs f b, b 
Ae=n’'—} jhE—— —— 36 ail (i +4 )/2 8 r 8 T 
(i 20 =) 80) =H PND 
a ae is by ats 
A (hE i( hE 
eet beer | HhEs+ ves) | j(hEy+vey) (37) 
hA@ h-+-v h—-v 


On the field an impressed hunting-fre- 
quency voltage Aegs may exist. 


(d). By measuring the watts of i*: E and 
the watts and vars of 1*-AE+ Ai*-E as 
shown on Figure 2c, the steady-state torque 
(per phase), also the damping and syn- 
chronizing torques are found. (Note the 
change in sign of Tp and 7, due to that of 
Ap#.) 

In per unit on Figure 2a the impressed 
voltages je/2 and eqjXqa/2r; are 1/4/2. 


Appendix Ill. The Single-Phase 


Instrument-Selsyn 


The Primitive Machine 


Let a single-phase induction motor be 
considered (Figure 3a) in which the ratio 
of the cross-phase to the main-phase turns 
is a. Let it be assumed that the im- 
pedances of the two stator windings differ 
by Z=R+Lp+1/pC. Also on both stator 
and rotor windings let unbalanced voltages 
be impressed. (To simplify the equations 
the saliency of the stator will be neglected 
here, but is considered in Figure 4.) 

The transient Z, G, and e of such a ma- 
chine is [the primitive machine with four 
windings (reference 7, page 43, or reference 


4)]. 
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(47) 


| where the mutual impedance of the sequence axes 
Z, may have the form 


1X ¢ 
4= x : 48 
i aye “(1 +h)? (48) 
(42) 2. Replacing » by j(1—A)w and dividing Z2’ b 


n2’, the resultant Ze’ is the same as Zi’, except +h 
everywhere is replaced by —h. 


The same result is found if first p is re- 
placed by j(1+h)w then C is introduced. 


fs f, bs b, 
rstLsptZ/2 Mp —2/2 


M(p—jpe) | r,+L(p—jp6) 
—Z/2 


(43) 


rstLep+Z/2 Mp 


M(p+)p9) rr+L.(p+jpo) 
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The Hunting Equivalent Networks 


The corresponding two equivalent net- 
works are given in Figure 4b showing also 
AE, =wG':- Ai and AE,=wG’: Ai. The 
saliency of the d axis is taken care of by the 
addition of a condenser j(Xmg—Xma) com- 
mon to all four meshes, as in the case of the 
salient-pole synchronous machine, Figure 2b. 

The voltages impressed on the hunting 

wnetworks are by 


(49) 


j{hE;—(1 —v)ez] 
1+k—-v 


jl—hE;—(1—»)e;] 


j(—hEy+(1+0)eo] 


Table I. 


if Ey*=W’ 


if AEn* =Witj01 
if AEs2* =W2+jQ2 
Ail Ey* = Ws+j0s 
Ail? Ee* = Wit5Os 


Ts 


2 


| J{hEy+ (1+) e9] (50) 


1+h+v 


b, 


Ae,’ = 


1—h—v 


The torques are the real parts of 


By measuring watts and vars, the 
torques per phase are found by the formu- 
las shown in Table I. 


Special Cases 


1. The Capacitor Motor. The rotor-im- 
pressed voltages ey, and é, are zero, Figure 5. 


2. Polyphase Induction Motor on Un- 
balanced Voltages. Z=O, Figure 6. 


3. The Single-Phase Induction Motor. 
The rotor-impressed voltages are zero and 
Z=o, Figure 7. 


4. The Doubly Fed Induction Motor. 
Z=0 and a=1. Also @s;=e,=0 and the 
negative-sequence networks are missing, 
Figure 8. This case is illustrated in detail in 
the companion paper.’ 


5. The Polyphase Induction Motor. Z=0, 
the negative-sequence networks are missing 
and the rotor-impressed voltage ey, is also 
zero, Figure 9. 


Appendix IV. More General 


Cases of Hunting 


Machines With Arbitrary 
Reference Frames 


When a relative velocity p§’ exists be- 
tween the stator and rotor reference axes (as 
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(51) 


1—h-+v 


in interconnected slip ring machines such 
as Selsyns) the equation of voltage has an 
additional term p6’V-i in it, so that 


e=(R+Lp+p0G+pe'V) -i=Z-i (53) 


The equation of hunting then is 
ra) 
Ze ai=| 2°40) -i6 Jao 


oe ; 
(2-« ») Aé (54) 


However V is not a tensor and it cannot 
be physically represented. 

In some cases (in machines with sym- 
metrical structures) V may be changed into 
a tensor by assuming all reference axes to 
rotate at the same speed. But in case of 


interconnected synchronous machines or’ 


instrument Selsyns that assumption can- 
not be made. 


Tensorial Form of the Hunting 
Equation 


It is well-known that while the equation 
of Lagrange or its generalization, equation 53 


ai8 
Ca =Rapi®-+aug tT pyaiPi? (55) 


is a tensor equation, the equation of small os- 
cillations (derived from it by replacing x* by 
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_Wit+Wit+ Wat Wit Wot Wot Wit Wa 


Torque Formulas for the Single-Phase Motors of Figures 4—7 


ibpoea wy” 


i> AEyi* = Wst+j0s 
i> AER* = Wetj0s 
AiblLE,* = W7+ 507 
Aik? Ey* = We+jOs 


_(Q2+Qs+Os-+0n) = (1+ Qt Os+O0) | 


Tp 2h 


x%-+ Ax andi% by 1%-+ Ai“) equation 54, or 


: d( aif : 
Aéa = Rap Ai®+aag “ a T gy AdP5 
ar 
T'gy,a4° Ai + Bre sBiy Ax’ (56) 
x 


is no longer a tensor equation. That is 
Ai® itself is not a vector (tensor of rank one) 
nor can the various terms be grouped to 
form tensors. Hence, no physical model 
(equivalent circuit) can be established to 
represent these equations in the general case. 
The tensorial form of the equation of 
small oscillations of dynamical systems in 
general and of electrical machinery in par- 
ticular is® 
8(5i8) 
dt + 


K5ypat°i?dx¥+Rypgai®dx’ (57) 


where Kéyga is the Riemann-Christoffel 
curvature tensor and 68 represent “‘abso- 
lute’ or “covariant’’ differentials. This is 
the hunting equation whose equivalent cir- 
cuit has to be established and this is the 
equation that fits the hunting equivalent 
circuits of machines having general refer- 
ence axes. 


beg = Ragit®+aag 
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Saturated Synchronous Machines Under 
Transient Conditions in the Pole Axis 


REINHOLD RUDENBERG 


MEMBER AIEE 


1. Introduction 


HE performance of synchronous ma- 

chines in steady-state operation, as 
well. as in the transient state, is sub- 
stantially determined by magnetic satura- 
tion in their iron circuits.141429 It is 
well-known that high initial and sustained 
short-circuit currents develop under 
widely different conditions of saturation 
and that large capacitive loading is un- 
stable but for the effect of saturation. 

The transition from one state of opera- 
tion to another under the influence of 
changing saturation will be considered in 
this paper, and we will develop the tran- 
sient phenomena from the magnetic char- 
acteristic of the machine. We fix our 
attention on the direct or pole axis since 
the fields in the quadrature axis of the 
rotor act essentially independently, ac- 
cording to Blondel’s theorem.* The solu- 
tion becomes obvious if we concentrate 
the saturation at the pole cores of the 
rotor and confine ourselves at first to sym- 
metrical three-phase conditions in the 
stator and to constant speed of the ma- 
chine. The analysis is simple? if the rotor 
consists of laminated cores surrounded 
only by exciting coils. It becomes more 
involved if damper windings or solid steel 


Figure 1. Constants of stator, rotor, and mag- 
netic circuits of synchronous machine 
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rotors are used having paths for eddy- 
current formation. 


2. Change With Time of the 
Main Flux 


We consider first the stator circuit in 
Figure 1. The terminals with voltage V 
are loaded by an impedance X which, for 
simplicity, is shown with one phase only 
and may be purely reactive so that we 
have to consider only the pole axis of the 
machine. Consequently, the stator re- 
sistance may be neglected. Since higher 
harmonics are of secondary importance, 
we consider the phenomena of fundamental 
stator frequency only. With leakage re- 
actance x, the external current J requires 
an internal electromotive force 


E=V+xI=(X+«x)I (1) 


This relation holds only if the amplitude 
variation of the current with time is slow 
compared with the harmonic variation 
due to the frequency w, 

| 


reat (2) 


an assumption which will be verified later. 
With internal resistance and external 
active load, equation 1 remains unchanged 
in form, except that it then has a vector 
significance, 

Secondly, we consider the rotor circuit 
in Figure 1. The external excitation volt- 
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age e is given either as constant or as a 
known function of time. With resistance 
r, number of turns JN, and rotor pole flux 
®, the exciting current 7 in the transient 
state is determined by 


* 


i dd 
e(t)=ri +N 7 (3) 


This expression can be transformed by 
introducing the electromotive force E 
rather than the flux ®, both always being 
proportional, 


@/b,=E/E, (4) 


If we denote the rated values of flux ®,, 
stator voltage E, and rotor voltage e, 
the last term of equation 3 equals either 
of the two following expressions: 


db dE d(E/E,) 
=f =e,T. 5 
a Ge cade Neste at (s) 
Herein 
T m= N@,/Eo (6) 


is a time constant of the complete machine 
which has the advantage of being con- 
stant entirely independent of the mag- 
netic saturation, while 


TREN Ie, (7) 


is a time constant of the rotor poles with 
their field windings, which has a simpler 
physical significance and is constant so 
long as the rated rotor values remain un- 
changed. 

The rotor circuit-equation 3 now be- 
comes, using equation 7, 


d(E/E) 


dt @) 


e(t)=rit+eoT 

It is expedient to take for & in equation 
3 the total pole-core flux which is linked 
completely with the exciting winding. 
The electromotive force E in equation 4 
corresponds to this flux, which is regarded, 
as usual, as the main flux of the machine 
to which also the magnetic characteristic 
is related. Hence the difference between 
electromotive force E and terminal volt- 
age V is caused by the leakage fluxes of 
both stator and rotor and thus « in equa- 
tion 1 defines the sum of stator and rotor 
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Internal and external excitation 
characteristics 


Figure 2. 


leakage reactances,’ both related to the 
stator circuit. 

Thirdly, we consider the magnetic cir- 
cuit of the machine in the direct or pole 
axis. With open stator terminals, the cor- 
relation of electromotive force E and ex- 
citing current 7 is given as ‘‘no-load char- 
acteristic’ by the functions 


E=E(i) or i=1(E) (9) 


The rotor leakage at no load may be in- 
cluded herein. 

With loaded machine the armature re- 
action of the current J causes a change of 
the resultant excitation. We can express 
this change by ml if m is a numerical fac- 
tor expressing the effective turn ratio of 
stator and rotor windings, including the 
correction due to leakage and the effect 
of phase displacement in case of active 
load. If we consider the demagnetizing 
effect of inductive current as positive, the 
magnetic characteristic under load! is 
given by the function 


E=E(i-—ml) (10) 


which can be inverted to 


i=i,(E)+mI (11) 


This relation for the total exciting cur- 
rent 1 is represented by Figure 2. Herein 
1,(Z) is that part of the exciting current 
which is needed for the magnetization of 
the internal main synchronous flux and 
mI is that part which is necessary for 


Figure 3.  Point-by-point deiivation of 
voltage— and current-time curves after sudden 
drop of load 


the magnetization of the electric stator 
circuit and which is transferred through 
the machine to the external load. 

Not only the first but also the second 
part of the current in equation 11 is de- 
pendent solely on the electromotive force 
E, corresponding to the main flux ®. We 
see this immediately by equation 1 since 


(ig E 
exer 


(12) 


This is represented at the left-hand side 
of Figure 2, and we will denote this line 
as the “network characteristic.” With 
constant external and internal impedances 
this characteristic is a straight line 
through the origin, as shown in Figure 2. 
Its slope in terms of stator voltage and 
current is given merely by 


X+x 


If now we insert the stator current of 
equation 12 in equation 11, and the rotor 
current of equation 11 in equation 8, and 


define the rated exciting current 1, by 
lp =o 


(13) 
we obtain the final relation for our prob- 
lem 


Tr d(E/Eo) _e(t)/r—[iy(E) +mE/(X+x)] 
edt ae & ty 


(14) 


Thus, the change with time of the rela- 
tive stator voltage E/E, of the machine is 
determined by the difference of the ficti- 
tious steady-state or ohmic rotor current, 
namely e/r, under the impressed voltage 
e(t), and the sum of the actual internal 
and external magnetizing currents neces- 
sary to produce the voltage E. This dif- 
ference, indicating a current of unbalance, 
is denoted by Az in Figure 2 and is ob- 
tained by drawing a parallel to the net- 
work characteristic through the working 
point on the no-load characteristic. If the 
difference Az is positive, the voltage E 
increases; if Ai is negative, the voltage 
decreases. In both cases the rate of 
change is inversely proportional to the 
time constant T, of the rotor. 

Since the right-hand side of equation 14 
depends only on the two variables ¢ and 
E, we can solve this differential equation 


' 
Qi 
| 
m 
2\ 
Z| 
5 
> 
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Figure 4. Derivation of transient voltages and currents K 
at inductive loading with constant excitation voltage 


graphically for many problems. It is 
convenient to write equation 14 in a 
purely numerical form, namely 


d(E/Ep) elt) _2i(B) 
d(t/Tp) iz Co 19 


(15) 


where the last term on the right-hand side 
represents the excitation current of the 
entire internal plus external magnetic 
characteristic, as shown in Figure 3a. In 
Figure 3b and 3c there are derived by use of 
equation 15 the changes with time of volt- 
age and exciting current when the load cur- 
rent of the generatorissuddenly decreased. 
Under the influence of a voltage regulator 
a series resistance in the shunt excitation 
of the exciter may be switched on and off 
when the voltage E passes through the 
rated value. The voltage curve e(t) of the 
exciter is given in Figure 3c, and the dif- 
ference at every instant between this 
voltage and the total exciting current, 
taken from the characteristic in Figure 3a, 
both given in relative values, determines 
the rate of change of the voltage EH, as 
indicated in Figure 3b. Step by step, the 
complete set of curves can be derived in 
this way, and experiments show that such 
curves agree well with actual oscillo- 
grams.5§ 

For many important phenomena, the 
excitation voltage e remains constant dur- 
ing the transient process and this simpli- 
fies the problem materially. The exciting 
current immediately before the instant of 
switching is 
(16) 


e; denoting the constant rotor voltage. 
The first term on the right-hand side of 
equations 14 and 15 now is independent 
of time and this relation can be written 


4 =¢e,/1r 


ie (@E/E,) i; 2i(E) _ Ai(E) 
Py dba Kane ieee Nite re 


(17) 


where the difference current Ai is now de- 
pendent on the voltage E only. From 


Figure 4a we see that this value 
At=%,—t,—mI (18) 


is given by the difference shown shaded 
between the internal magnetic charac- 
teristic of the machine and the external 
network characteristic, drawn backwards 


pe 
KS 


me 
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from the original exciting current i}. For 
every voltage E the change with time of 
the voltage is determined, therefore, by 
the horizontal distance between the two 
characteristics, and the entire E curve can 
easily be derived graphically. We can 
integrate equation 17 rigorously by sepa- 
ration of the variables and obtain the 
time elapsed since the instant of switch- 
ing 


d(E/E,) 
i» if Ai/ig 


This constitutes a simple quadrature and 
Figure 4b and c show how the E curve 
plotted against time can be derived by 
graphical integration of an auxiliary curve 
1/Az dependent on E. i 

The electromotive force E departs from 
the initial value which is determined by 
the previous operation of the machine, de- 
creases at a rate determined by the value 
of Az and approaches asymptotically the 
intersection of the internal and external 
characteristics, indicating a state of equi- 
librium. This new steady-state value may 
be approached from above or from below, 
depending upon the initial magnitude of 
the voltage E. 


(19) 


3. Transient Voltages and 
Currents 


The other parameters of operation, as 
terminal voltage, exciting current, and 
stator current, can easily be determined 
graphically. According to equation 1, the 
terminal voltage V is the difference be- 


Figure 5. Three characteristics which are 
constant during inductive transient performance 


tween electromotive force E and leakage 
reactance voltage xJ. If, therefore, we 
draw in Figure 5 through the steady-state 
exciting current 7, a straight line repre- 
senting the leakage characteristic of the 
synchronous machine, with slope x rather 
than X-+ x as for the network characteris- 
tic, this line subdivides the entire voltage 
E into two parts, namely, the terminal 
voltage V and the leakage voltage wx/. 
Thus we can take the value of V for every 
value of & and transfer it to the time dia- 
gram, Figure 4c. While the electromo- 
tive force E is continuous at the instant of 
switching, the terminal voltage V jumps 
by an amount equal to the change of 
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0 io u 


Figure 6. Unbalance of currents at sudden 
short circuit under’ two previous machine 
conditions 


leakage voltage at the instant of switch- 
ing. 

The value mJ for the stator current J is 
given in Figure 5 by the horizontal dis- 
tance between the characteristic point at 
the value E on the network characteristic 
and the vertical through the exciting cur- 
rent 4. This follows directly from the 
definition of the network characteristic. 
Thus the stator current J can also be 
plotted in the time diagram, Figure 4c. 
The exciting current given by equation 11 
is, according to Figure 5, the value cut off 
the 7 axis at a given instant by a line 
through the & point at the no-load char- 
acteristic and parallel to the network 
characteristic. It also is transferred to 
Figure 4c. Stator current and rotor cur- 
rent behave discontinuously at the in- 
stant of switching and jump suddenly to 
their new values, decreasing subsequently 
with time to their steady-state values, 
which for the exciting current coincides 
with the magnitude prior to the switching 
process. 

In every case it is easy to determine the 
correct scale for the stator current. We 
need only to consider the Potier triangle 
in Figure 5, which by its magnitude for 
zero power factor gives a direct measure 
of the rated stator current. Thus we can 
measure J directly, rather than mJ in the 
rotor scale. 

A significant case of operation is the 
sudden short circuit of a synchronous 
aaa atits terminals. Since now there 
is no|jexternal reactance X, the network 
characteristic becomes identical with the 
leakage characteristic and, therefore, 
drops in position. This is shown in Figure 
6 for two different prior exciting currents, 
corresponding to no-load and to full-re- 
active-load conditions. The equilibrium 
of the currents in the machine is now 
heavily disturbed, and thus a large dif- 
ference current Az occurs. The voltage E, 
therefore, decreases rapidly, and very 
large currents are built up, constituting in 
the stator an alternating current J and in 
the rotor a direct current 7, both decreas- 
ing continuously from their initial values 
to the final sustained values. Hence we 
have developed a method for determining 
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Three characteristics which are 


Figure 7. 


constant during capacitive transient 


formance 


per- 


numerically the change with time of these 
currents with any given saturation of the 
synchronous machine. Figure 6 shows 
that the initial short-circuit stator cur- 
rents /, for prior no-load and full-load con- 
ditions differ only slightly, this difference 
being equal to the magnitude of the prior 
load current, though the sustained cur- 
rents J, are widely different. In any case, 
the value of the initial alternating short- 
circuit current, given by the similarity of 
the triangles, is 


1; /Ip= E/ Ez (20) 


where E denotes the electromotive force 
at the instant of short circuit and E, the 
total leakage voltage of the machine at 
rated current J,. 

Another interesting case is the capaci- 
tive loading of a synchronous generator. 
The load current now is, by equation 1 


E we 


= 4 ee (21) 
—1/wC+x 1—wCx 


I 


E=—I, 


and thus changes sign. The network 
characteristic therefore must be drawn 
from the exciting current 7, toward the 
right-hand side, as in Figure 7, the slope 
being determined by the coefficient of E 
in equation 21. The increment of the 
capacitive current due to the combined 
action of external capacitive reactance and 
internal leakage inductance is given by 
the denominator of this coefficient. 
Resonance would be approached only for 
very large values of the capacitance. 
Equation 18 can now be written in the 
form 


AMi=i;—i,+ml, (22) 


and we see from Figure 7 that Az is again 
the horizontal difference between the no- 
load characteristic and the capacitive 
characteristic of the stator network. 
However, since Ai has changed its sign 
compared with the inductive loading of 
Figure 4, the voltage now increases with 
time toward the final value, again deter- 
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mined by the intersection of the two char- 


acteristics, 

The terminal voltage V is always the 
vertical distance between network and 
leakage characteristics, If we lengthen 
the leakage characteristic in Figure 7 be- 
yond the current 7, we see that V becomes 
larger than the electromotive force / by 
reason of the inductive voltage rise pro- 
duced by the capacitive current, A paral- 
lel line to the network 
through the 2 point on the no-load char- 


characteristic 


acteristic cuts off on the abscissa the mag- 
nitude of the exciting current 7, as shown 
in Migure 7, 
rent here is temporarily fairly small and 


The transient exciting cur- 


even may become negative. 

Nigure % represents the sudden capaci- 
tive loading of a synchronous generator, 
full load, 
when the capacitance is so chosen that it 
would give full load under normal volt- 
age, By drawing the inverted difference 
current 1/ Ai and integrating this, we ob- 
tain in Figure 8c the change of voltage / 
with time, according to equation 19, and 


previously under inductive 


by graphical correlation we can add the 
other curves for terminal voltage V, 
stator current J, and exciting current 7, 
At the instant of switching all magnitudes, 
except the electromotive force //, jump 
to their new transient values. The excit- 
ing current returns finally to its original 
value 4, and electromotive force, stator 
current and, particularly, terminal volt- 
age attain high magnitudes, 

We now can state the general rule for 
any transient change in synchronous ma- 
chines with constant excitation voltage. 
Up to the initiation of the switching proc: 


asa 


Figure 9. Unbalance of currents at sudden 
change of general reactive load 
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Figure 8. Deriva- 
tion of transient volt- 
ages and currents at 
capacitive loading 
with constant exci- 
tation voltage 


——— 


| 02 03 04 ue 
t/Tp 
(c) 


ess the machine may have worked, as in 
Figure 9, with an exciting current 7 and 
an electromotive force Z, both determined 
by the intersection of the no-load machine 
characteristic with the prior load network 
characteristic. When the network char- 
acteristic suddenly changes by a definite 
amount, turning to the left-hand side with 
increase of inductive load or to the right- 
hand side with decrease of inductive load 
or increase of capacitive load, the working 
point of the machine moves along the mag- 
netic characteristic toward the new inter- 
section at a rate given by equation 17 or 
19, which is proportional to the current 
difference Ai of the shaded areas in Figure 
9, 

The phenomena occurring with re- 
moval of load of a synchronous machine 
are also easy to describe. If, for example, 
the sustained terminal short-circuit cur- 
rent of a generator is suddenly interrup- 
ted, as in Figure 10, the exciting current 
jumps temporarily to a very small value, 
i’ or 7” according as the load changes to 
zero or to a finite value. The electro- 
motive force E increases with a rate de- 
termined by the width of the shaded areas, 
and the momentary values of terminal 
voltage V and stator current J for any 
instant can easily be taken from the dia- 
gram by projecting from the load charac- 
teristic to the no-load and short-circuit 
lines. If, on the other hand, a capacitive 
load is switched off"!? as in Figure 11, 
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Figure 10. Interruption of short circuit and 
recovery toward loaded or open-circuited 
condition 
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Figure 11. Interruption of capacitive load 
and recovery toward loaded or open-circuited 
condition 


the exciting current jumps temporarily to 
the larger value 2’ or 7”, according to the 
final-load or no-load condition. Stator 
voltages and. current can also be taken 
from the diagram, using the shaded areas 
and following the same scheme as before. 

The only magnitude of our main equa- 
tions 17 and 19 which is not contained in 
the diagram of characteristics is the time 
constant 7’, of the rotor pole flux. Cal- 
culations according to equation 7 and 
oscillographic experiments have shown 
that for machines of the usual design for 
50-60 cycles per second, with no addi- 
tional resistance in the excitation circuit, 
the time constant 7, varies mainly with 
the synchronous power generated by 
each pole. Itis: i 


for 100 1,000 10,000 kva per pole 
in the order of 


Tp= 38 6 12 seconds 


With numerical values of the integral of 
equation 19 such as are given on the axis 
of abscissae in Figures 4 and 8, we realize 
that the actual change with time of cur- 
rents and voltages is always very slow 
compared with the change due to the 
frequency 50 or 60 cycles per second. 
Our assumption in equation 2 is verified 
therefore. 

However, this is true only during the 
transient state following the instant of 
switching, but is not true for the time t= 
0 at which the switching occurs, Our 
curves for the stator currents and voltages 
represent only the amplitudes of the har- 
monically varying magnitudes, so that a 
jump of these amplitudes at t=0 does 
not mean necessarily an actual discon- 
tinuity but merely a rapid variation com- | 
pared to the slower succeeding change. 


Tt is well-known that other transient cur- — 


rents may appear which prevent a discon- 
tinuous transition between the ‘Values 
immediately before and immediately after 
t=0. These additional transient cur- 
rents flow without impressed voltage, 
suffer a rapid decay, and bridge the jump 
of the amplitudes only at the instant of 
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switching. Their initial values, there- 
fore, are given directly by the jumps of 
the currents and voltages in our time dia- 
grams. 

If the synchronous machine is loaded 
by self-inductance, either external or only 
internal, the superposed transient current 
ig a decaying direct current, its time con- 
stant being that of the stator circuit. If, 
however, the load consists of capacitance, 
the superposed current is a damped oscil- 
lating current, the natural frequency be- 
ing determined by capacitance and self- 
inductance of the machine and the load. 
It is well-known that the actual currents 
or voltages, by the additional effects of 
these free intermediate currents, may rise 
temporarily to about double the value of 
the original discontinuous magnitudes. 

The rate of change of any curve can be 
expressed significantly by the value of the 
subtangent S. This is shown in Figure 
12b with curve E which is derived from 
the characteristics in Figure 12a of the 
magnetic and electric circuits of a syn- 
chronous machine. By using equation 17 
we can express the subtangent, as cut off 
on the asymptotic axis, 


Bap. AB/E, 
“dB/dt  ” bi/in 
if we denote by AE the difference of the 
momentary and final voltages, corre- 
sponding to the current difference Az. 
Hence the ratio of the subtangent to the 
time constant of our problem is given by 
the ratio of the height to the width of the 
shaded characteristic area in Figure 12a, 
both measured in relative values. 

Let us consider two extreme examples 
with different asymptotic points of equi- 
librium. With no load of a nonsaturated 
machine, we see from Figure 13a that 


AE/ Ai=E,/%g 
hence S,=T>p 74) 


S (23) 


Figure 12. Subtangent of the voltage curve 
defining the character of change with time 


or the subtangent equals the time con- 
stant. With saturation, corresponding 
to the dashed curve in Figure 13a, AE for 
the same Az is smaller than before and, 
therefore, S< T,. 

With terminal short circuit of a non- 
saturated machine, Figure 13b shows, 
with J, for the sudden and J; for the 
sustained short-circuit current, that 


I 
Ailend 
4 
‘ (25) 
I 
hence S,;=Tp 2s 
I; 


and the subtangent is a fraction only of 
the rotor-pole time constant T,. This 
means that the equivalent self-inductance 
of the field winding is reduced by the re- 
action of the short-circuited armature. 
Thus the decay of the electromotive force 
and of the main flux of a machine under 
short-circuit conditions is more rapid than 
under no-load conditions in the ratio of 
sustained to sudden short-circuit current. 
With saturation, corresponding to the 
dashed curve of Figure 13b, Az becomes 
larger for the same AF, and therefore S is 
smaller than before. 

So we see that the subtangent S of the 
E curve is constant only for nonsaturated 
machines, and therefore only these ma- 
chines can show an exponential decay of 
the voltages and also of the load- and 
short-circuit currents. Actual saturated 
machines, however, have a subtangent S 
which, corresponding to equation 23 and 
Figure 12, may be small during the initial 
stages and may increase toward a con- 
stant value at the final stages only, where 
the magnetic characteristic approaches 
the steady-state point linearly in the 
direction of its tangent. With capacitive 
load this rule is inverted, the subtangent 
decreases with higher saturation. All in- 
fluences which by smaller armature reac- 
tion elevate the network characteristic, 
such, as ohmic resistance or one- or two- 


Figure 13 (right). 
No-load and short- 
circuit conditions of 
nonsaturated and 
saturated machines 
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(b) left). 


14 (lower 

Damper cir- 
cuits and rotor leak- 
age in synchronous 
machine 


Figure 


Figure 15 (right). 
Behavior of slow- 
transient main flux 
and rapid-transient 
rotor-leakage flux at 
inductive loading 
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terminal loading, increase the magnitude 
of the subtangent toward the no-load 
value of equation 24. 


4. Effect of Damper Circuits 


If the poles of a synchronous generator 
are equipped with damper circuits, these 
form for the most part a squirrel cage at 
the surface of the pole faces, both with 
salient-pole and cylindrical rotors. The 
total flux in the damper winding thus is 
identical with the flux entering the stator 
surface, if we neglect the very small cir- 
cumferential flux in the air gap, including 
the damper slot flux. Between damper 
and field windings, however, a circum- 
ferential flux can pass to the adjacent 
poles, as in Figure 14. This constitutes 
the rotor leakage flux, in the transient part 
of which we are interested. A lumped 
damper circuit rather than a distributed 
winding is shown in Figure 14 in order to 
simplify the problem with regard to the 
direct or pole axis. 

We denote by o the leakage coefficient 
between damper and excitation windings 
due to the rotor leakage flux, by 7 the 
magnetic time constant of the damper 
winding, given as quotient of self-induct- 
ance and resistance, while 7, is the time 
constant of the exciting pole winding as 
before. It is well-known that, without 
regard to saturation, two exponential 
transient currents may flow in the two 
magnetically coupled windings, the time 
constants T of which are given as roots of 
the quadratic equation? 


T?—T(Tp+Ta)+eTpTa=0 (26) 
Hence for small leakage, as in actual ma- 
chines, the time constants are very nearly 


T1=Tpt+Ta; T2= Pane (aa 


oc 
——__—_5 
L/ Te aT 


where the last term on the right-hand side 
is a further approximation for T- for rela- 
tively small 7. 


The primary time con- 


Tp Tak— tpg ba 
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stant Ty, given by the sum of 7, and T4, 
represents the change with time of the 
main flux, and the secondary time con- 
stant, TZ», given by the product of two 
small quantities, represents the change 
with time of the leakage flux. Thus we 
can distinguish between a slow-transient 
main flux and a rapid-transient leakage 
flux. To both fluxes are correlated the 
respective voltages and currents in the 
windings. 

An actual medium-sized machine may 
have an excitation time constant of the 
poles T,=5 seconds, a damper time con- 
stant T,;=1 second, and a leakage coef- 
ficient between both rotor windings ¢= 
15 per cent. Then we have the two re- 
sultant time constants 


T,=5+1=6 seconds 
5:1 

T,=0.15 —— =0.125 second 
5+1 


T, being only two per cent of 7\. For 
current of 60 cycles per second the ex- 
ponential damping for half a cycle is 


The rapid-transient rotor leakage flux 
flows for the most part in air, as seen by 
Figure 14. Hence this flux, constituting 
a free magnetic field which acts in addition 
to the main pole flux, is proportional or 
nearly so to its exciting currents. There- 
fore, it will be only slightly influenced by 
saturation and thus will change exponen- 
tially with time in actual machines. The 
leakage time constant 7» is, therefore, a 
true or nearly true exponential time con- 
stant. It may vary, however, to some 
extent with different loading of the stator, 
caused by armature reaction on the dam- 
per circuit.?! 

The slow-transient main flux, on the 
other hand, flows through the armature 
and poles of the machine and is, therefore, 
greatly influenced by saturation of these 
steel parts. Thus, we cannot expect that 
the main time constant 7; will affect the 
phenomena exponentially, but we must 
use it with actual machines in the -vay ex- 
pressed graphically in our previous solu- 
tion for the saturated problem by equa- 
tions 17 and 19. Only we must use, in- 
stead of the previous pure excitation time 
constant T,, the sum of excitation and 
damper time constants given by the first 
equation 27, 7;. Hence the main flux, or 


the electromotive force, is given by 
_ E/E Ai 

T, Aaa = (28) 

dt to 


all other notations remaining unchanged. 
Both fluxes, together, the slow-transient 
main-pole flux with the large saturated 
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time constant 7, and the rapid-transient 
rotor-leakage flux with the small ex- 
ponential time constant 7», constitute the 
armature flux entering the surface of the 
stator and producing in combination with 
the stator-leakage flux the terminal volt- 
age and the stator current. At the in- 
stant of switching, the field winding keeps 
the pole flux constant, the damper keeps 
the air-gap armature flux constant, and 
thus only the stator-leakage flux can 
change instantaneously. 

The initial values of all magnitudes can 
be determined by a diagram of character- 
istics as in Figure 15, which shows the 
case of sudden inductive loading of the 
synchronous machine. If no damper 
were present, there would be effective 
from the beginning the total network 
characteristic, formed by the reactances 
X+4x,+x,, the last two terms -denoting 
the leakage reactances of stator and rotor 


separately. Point B on this characteristic 


Loe iat lo 


Figure 16. Effect of magnetic saturation in 
path of leakage flux 


then would represent the current and 
would move down at a rate given by our 
previous considerations. With damper 
winding at the pole surfaces, however, not 
only the main-pole flux but also the rotor- 
leakage flux remains constant during the 
instant of switching, since the leakage 
flux is linked with the damper winding. 
Only the external field and the stator- 
leakage flux can vary, therefore, with the 
stator current, and this is represented by 
the line X-++x, in Figure 15. This line 
intersects with the voltage of the con- 
stant-pole flux at point A, and this point 
is, therefore, the actual starting point. 
If the damper were as strong as the field 
winding, it would sustain the rotor-leak- 
age flux for some time, and point A would 
gradually move down along the stator 
line X-+x,;. Actually, however, the 
rotor-leakage flux varies with the rela- 
tively small time constant 7, and, there- 
fore, the effective network characteristic 
turns rapidly from the initial line X¥+-<, 
to the final position X+«,+x, in an 
exponential manner, corresponding to 
e/7,, If Tz is known, the intermediate 
characteristics for successive times can 
easily be drawn into the diagram. 

The turning of this effective network 
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characteristic corresponds to the rapid 
decay of the transient rotor-leakage flux. 
During this time, which is usually of the 
order of a tenth of a second, the main flux 
and its electromotive force E, also shown 
by Figure 15, have just started to move 
down over the shaded area at a rate given 
by the time constant 7, and the current 
difference Az. The smaller the external 
load, the steeper is the external character- 
istic X and the smaller is the current 
difference Ai to which, according to equa- 
tion 28, the change of voltage with time 
is proportional. Thus, with known time 
constants and known characteristics, it is 
easy to trace the intermediate curve 
between stator and rotor lines in Figure 15 
on which the point A gradually moves 
down toward the final intersection of net- 
work and magnetic characteristics. 

If the leakage circuits of stator and 
rotor are saturated in any way,'®'® we 
can include this effect in our considera- 
tions. Instead of straight lines, we have 
merely to draw curved additional stator- 
and rotor-leakage lines, as in Figure 16. 
The total network characteristic now is 
composed of the external reactive voltage 
V and the internal leakage voltages E, 
and E,, both depending on the current J 
with different effects of saturation. Cor- 
responding to our previous consideration 
of saturated transients, Az: in Figure 16 
represents a current difference sustained 
by the damper circuit, which for some 
time keeps alive the rotor-leakage flux. 
The saturated rapid-transient variation 
therefore is given, corresponding to equa- 
tion 17, by 


At, 
7, ELE) _ dit 


(29) 
dt to 


which is easy to evaluate graphically. 
According to this relation point A moves 
rapidly down to zero in a nonexponential 
manner, and the additional damper cur- 
rent Ai, can be determined for any time ¢. 
Meanwhile the pole flux in the main mag- 
netic circuit decreases slowly according to 
equation 28 with the large time constant 
T;. Its current difference Az, in Figure 
16, thus changes only slightly while Az» 
drops to zero. 

Since the rotor-leakage flux does not 
change at the instant of switching due to 
the effect of the damper, only the stator- 
leakage flux, together with the external 
reactive flux, can vary with the stator 
current, the total armature flux remaining 
constert. As shown in Figure 17a, the 
stator current'J jumps, therefore, to the 
characteristic point A and is built up to 
such a magnitude that it balances not only 
the increase of the exciting current but 
also the damper current. Thus the initial 
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value J, of the stator current is given in 
Figure 17a by the horizontal distance be- 
tween the previous exciting current 7; and 
the point A. The terminal voltage V is 
always given by the height of the external 
characteristic X in Figure 17a under the 
working point on the actual network 

\\characteristic. At the initial moment, 
V , is found as the section under point A, 
the difference from the electromotive force 
E consisting in the stator-leakage voltage 
only, since the rotor-leakage flux does not 
vary at that instant. After some time, 
however, when the effective network char- 
acteristic has turned to its final position, 
the difference HE—V is given always by 
the combined stator- and rotor-leakage 
voltage. The slow transient part of the 
terminal voltage originates at the value 
Vz under the point B, the difference 
V4—Vez being equal to the rotor-leakage 
voltage, .and decreases toward the 
steady-state value Vo. 


In Figure 17b the slow transient drop 
of the electromotive force # and the slow 
and rapid transient decay of the terminal 
voltage V are shown following sudden 
loading of the machine. The electro- 
motive force , corresponding to the rotor- 
pole flux, decreases continuously from 
the no-load value, finally attaining the 
steady-state value at the intersection of 
both main characteristics. The terminal 
voltage, V, however, jumps from the no- 
load value, identical with the electro- 
motive force, by an amount caused by the 
suddenly appearing stator-leakage drop 
and reaching instantaneously V4. The 
rotor-leakage drop, on the other hand, 
does not occur suddenly but builds up 
gradually with the time constant TJ», and 
thus effects a rapid decrease of the ter- 
minal voltage to the asymptotic curve be- 
ginning with V, and caused by the decay 
of the main-pole flux. The stator current 
follows a similar curve taken from the 
horizontal distances in Figure 17a and 
also shown in Figure 17b. 


Since at the first instant the damper 
acts merely as a supplement to the field 
_ winding, excluding any effect of the rotor 
leakage, we obtain the total rotor current 
at the instant of switching by drawing 
through the working point on the mag- 
netic characteristic, as in Figure 15, a 
parallel to the stator line X-+x,. Later, 
however, after the decay of the rapid- 
transient magnitudes, we must draw the 
parallel to the total network characteristic 
X+x,+x,. Thus the total rotor cur- 
rent starts with a high value 74 and ap- 
proaches rapidly the slow transient cur- 
rent decreasing from the initial value i, 
and finally reattaining the previous cur- 
rent 4. Hence by the presence of the 
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damper winding, stator current, as well as 
rotor current, acquires a superposed 
rapid-transient peak which decays ex- 
ponentially with the time constant 7», 
while the excitation winding causes a 
subsequent slow-transient decrease deter- 
mined in its shape by the shaded area. 
The main-pole flux and the electromotive 
force E decrease continuously without 
superposed initial peak. 

The total transient rotor current con- 
sists of exciting current and damper cur- 
rent. During the slow-transient period 
both are produced by the same decreasing 
main flux, therefore inducing the same 
voltage per turn in the respective wind- 
ings. The subdivision of the slow-tran- 
sient current into its components is, there- 
fore, determined by the resistances or by 
the time constants of the exciting winding 
T, and the damper winding Tz, as shown 
in Figure 15. The rapid-transient sup- 
plementary current Az, on the other 
hand, induced by the decaying rotor- 
leakage flux, flows entirely in the damper 
circuit. Itis understood that the damper 
current is measured here in the scale of the 
field current and may be converted to its 
proper value by the turn ratio. 


5. Initial Conditions Under Load 


If the synchronous machine at the 
prior condition is not open-circuited but 
is under load, the initial fluxes in stator 
and rotor are not equal. In Figure 18 
the Potier-Sumec load triangle, or rather 
quadrangle,’ is shown in which point a 
marks the magnitude of the stator flux, 
and } that of the rotor flux, which is 
larger, because of the increased rotor 
leakage flux under load. Figure 18 repre- 
sents the phenomena occurring under a 
sudden short circuit near the machine 
terminals, so that the external character- 
istic vanishes completely, and only the 
rotor- and stator-leakage characteristics 
remain, both of the same order of mag- 
nitude. Without a damper, the pole flux 
corresponding to point 6b would remain 
constant at the instant of switching, and 
the current difference between B and b 
would move down the shaded area, ac- 
cording to equation 17. 

This simple process is altered in two 
respects by the presence of a damper. 
First, the saturated time constant for the 
rotor-pole flux is increased to the value of 
the first equation 27, and thus the current 
difference Az moves more slowly accord- 
ing to equation 28. Second, not only the 
pole flux but also the rotor-leakage flux, 
and therefore the total armature flux, re- 
main constant at the instant of switching. 
Since this stator flux for the prior load 
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condition is given by the point a in Figure 
18, the corresponding point on the stator 
leakage characteristic up to which the flux 
can vary instantaneously is A, and, 
therefore, the stator current jumps from 
the prior value J, to the large value I 4. 
This is the instantaneous value of the 
stator short-circuit current and its mag- 
nitude is 


Eotk, £E 
(et ir, (30) 
8 Xs 
It exceeds the no-load instantaneous 


current merely by the value of the prior 
load current, as was also the case without 
damper action. 

With the decay of the rapid-transient 
rotor-leakage flux, the characteristic line 
x, turns, with an exponential time con- 
stant 7», to the total leakage character- 
istic x,+x,. Meanwhile the main-pole 
flux with the electromotive force E moves 
down, producing a slow-transient stator 
current beginning at point B with the 
value 


_E,o+kst+E&, ts Eo 


Tz 
X3-X7 Xs+%X, 


+I, (31) 
Thus both the initial short-circuit cur- 
rents are determined mainly by the prior 
terminal voltage E, and the stator- and 
rotor-leakage reactances. 

The peak of the rapid-transient current, 
on the initial value of the slow-transient 
current, Figure 17, is given by ‘the differ- 
ence of equations 30 and 31 and is large 
with terminal short circuit. With distant 
short circuits, however, where the de- 
nominators of equations 30 and 31 con- 
tain, in addition, the external impedance, 
the peak is, without prior load, 


DN Xr 
Tey Xl 


(32) 


a ratio indicated in Figure 17, and this 
excess value becomes less significant the 
larger the external impedance. 

When evaluating the stator currents 
from such diagrams, it should be noted 
that the scales for the two currents J , and 
I are slightly different, due to the fact 
that the ratio of stator current to rotor 
current is given mainly by the turn ratio, 
but is also slightly dependent on the leak- 
ages. J,4, however, is determined only 
by the stator leakage, while J; is deter- 
mined by both stator and rotor leakages. 

We can now abandon our conception of 
a lumped damper winding as in Figure 14, 
which gives a fixed value of secondary 
time constant. It is well-known that mul- 
tiple circuits, extended in space, as they 
are used with squirrel-cage dampers and . 
also with solid cylindrical rotors, have not 
one single time constant but a series of 
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__.. Figure 17. Slow- 
7p and rapid-transient 


1 voltages and currents 
x47, at sudden inductive 


exponential time constants, each belong- 


ing merely to a partial amplitude of the 
current. This means that the flux 
through distributed dampers does not de- 
cay exponentially but according to a more 
complicated time function, beginning 
rapidly and ending slowly. Thus we have 
to turn the effective leakage characteris- 
tic from the stator line to the rotor line 
in Figures 15-18, not exponentially, but 
quickly at first and more slowly finally, 
approaching the speed of the lowest rapid 
transient time constant. Hence we see 
that the starting and ending lines of the 
rapid-transient period always go through 
the points A and B, and that only slight 
alterations result in the intermediate post- 
tion of the effective characteristic, The 
initial and final values of the rapid- and 
of the slow-transient voltages and cur- 
rents also remain unchanged. 

It may be noted that the slow-transient 
and rapid-transient phenomena of this 
investigation are not identical with the 
transient and subtransient phenomena 
commonly used,!%14 Wigure 19 shows 
for a sudden short circuit the difference 
between the two conceptions. The ‘“sub- 
transient” current ig usually defined as 
the difference between the actual change 
of the current with time and the ‘‘tran- 
sient” exponential asymptote, which has 
a time constant equal to the longest sub- 
tangent, This latter curve, drawn hack- 
wards as dashed in Figure 19, lies econ 
siderably deeper than the slow-transient 
curve which has a smaller subtangent in 
the beginning due to the magnetic satura 
tion, The “transient reactance,’ defined 
by the start 1’ of the slowest exponential 
asyinptote, is therefore with saturated 
machines materially greater than the sum 
of stator- and rotor-leakage reactances, 
the sum giving the beginning J, 

Let us consider some further cases 
which are of interest in the operation of 
synchronous machines, Iigure 20 shows 
the phenomena at the clearing of a short 
circuit near the terminals after which the 
machine again supplies a certain load. 
The diagram contains the stator. and 
rotor-leakage characteristics for the prior 
short-circuit operation, and the network 
characteristic for the final operation, in- 
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loading 


ae l7 


cluding stator and rotor leakages sepa- 
rately. At the instant of interrupting the 
short circuit, the rotor-pole flux starts on 
the magnetic characteristic at a point b 
given by stator-plus rotor-leakage char- 
acteristic. The pole flux and electromo- 
tive force change, according to the shaded 
area, with the difference current Az be- 
tween magnetic characteristic and total 
network characteristic. This construc- 
tion is the same as would be used without 
damper action except that the time con- 
stant is somewhat larger, namely 7), 
This gives the initial slow-transient ter- 
minal voltage V, and the subsequent 
change with time, as shown in Figure 20b, 
up to the final voltage V.,. 

However, the actual armature flux at 
the instant of switching is given by the 
stator-leakage flux only, corresponding to 
point a, and this leakage flux alone can 
jump at the instant of switching. Thus 
only the stator-leakage characteristic 
jumps suddenly to the network stator line 
X-+«, through point A in Figure 20a, 
The initial terminal voltage immediately 
after interruption of the short circuit is, 
therefore, given by V4, as the vertical 
difference between the two stator lines, 
under load and under short circuit. The 
difference between the two voltages Vy, 
and V4, corresponding to the initial rotor- 
leakage flux, decays rapidly with the 


- small time constant Ty, as shown in Fig- 


ure 20b, Hence, the terminal voltage, 
being zero during the time of short cir- 
cuit, jumps with the interruption in- 
stantaneously to a value determined by 
the prior stator-leakage drop, then in- 
creases rapidly due to the vanishing rotor- 
leakage flux sustained for a short time by 
the damper winding,!” and finally creeps 
slowly upward due to the reappearing 
main-pole flux of the machine. 

This change with time of the recovery 
voltage is important in the operation of 
circuit breakers interrupting a short-cir- 
cuit current, We see that this voltage 
consists of three parts, the rate of ascent 
of which for full interruption of the cur- 
rent we willcompute. The first step is the 
instantaneous appearance of the prior 
stator-leakage voltage V, at the terminals, 
The rate of inerease is V,/O, and this in- 
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Influence of stator and rotor 
leakage at sudden short circuit of previously 
loaded synchronous machine with damper 


Figure 18. 


dicates that an overshooting of voltage 
can occur if capacitance is present in the 
circuit. The second step is constituted 
by the prior rotor leakage voltage V, and 
its rate of change is determined by the 
small time constant as V,/T:, The third 
step, following the magnetic saturation 
curve with the time constant 7}, is given 
by equation 28. Thus the total initial 
rate of increase of the recovery voltage is 


(20) aoe 
dijo Ov Leet ba 
Usually the second term is five to ten 
times as large as the third term, and, 
therefore, the subsequent increase of the 
recovery voltage is determined mainly by 
the rotor-leakage voltage and the rotor- 
leakage time constant. 

The stator current flowing into the load, 
given by the horizontal distance between 
the network characteristic and the verti- 
cal through the steady-state excitation, 
starts with relatively small magnitudes 
I, and J, and increases slowly to its final 
value. The transient rotor current is 
again cut off on the axis of abscissae by a 
parallel to the final network characteristic 
and divides into a larger exciting current 


(33) 


and a smaller damper current in the ratio — 


of the time constants T, and T4. 

The sudden capacitive loading of a syn- 
chronous generator is shown in the dia- 
gram Figure 21. An extension of our pre- 
vious Figure 8, this figure shows the transi- 
tion from full inductive load to full capaci- 


‘tive load under the influence of magnetic 


ads 


-WITH DAMPER AND SATURATION, ACTUAL 


--WITHOUT SATURATION, 
TRANSIENT 


Figure 19. Comparison of slow-transient and 
rapid-transient phenomena with division into 
transient and subtransient curves 
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Figure 20. Interruption of terminal short 
circuit of synchronous machine with damper 


saturation and damper circuits. The 
slow-transient voltage is determined by 
the large time constant 7; and the shaded 
current difference, Az beginning between 
the complete network characteristics 
under full inductive and full capacitive 
load. Superposed are the rapid-transient 
magnitudes given by the turning of the 
stator line to the rotor line of the final ca- 
pacitive characteristic. The terminal volt- 
age starts with a jump from £, to the ver- 
tical height V , through point A of the sub- 
sequent stator line, indicating unchanged 
stator flux, and approaches the rotor line 
through point B at constant rotor flux. 
In Figure 21b the change with time of 
stator voltage and rotor current is repre- 
sented. The voltage increase due to 
stator leakage is instantaneous, the in- 
crease due to rotor leakage is rapid, and 
the increase due to the main flux is rela- 
tively slow. The exciting current jumps 
to a small value and regains its prior value 
gradually. The stator current also jumps 
suddenly from the inductive to the capaci- 
tive direction and increases further to its 
final value, J.., given by the intersection 
of the characteristics. Actually, all dis- 
continuities of voltage and current are 
smoothed by a superposed transient oscil- 
lation between the capacitance and the 
inductance. Since the natural period of 
these oscillations is always small compared 
even with the time constant of the damper 
winding, only the stator leakage is effec- 
tive and determines the natural frequency. 
We have assumed in the beginning that 
the magnetic saturation is concentrated 
in the rotor poles, a condition under 
which the Potier-Sumec quadrangle of 
Figure 18, for example, is a straight-line 
figure. If, however, the stator is also 
saturated in yoke and teeth, the increased 
rotor-leakage flux needs additional excita- 
tion by rotor saturation alone, and thus 
point a approaches the main magnetic 
characteristic. In every case, character- 
istics for the total stator flux and total 
rotor flux can be plotted separately’? and 
used in an equivalent manner, as the cor- 
ners of the straight-line quadrangle have 
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been used for rotor-pole saturation only. 

Although for the sake of simplicity our 
deductions have been confined to sym- 
metrical, three-phase, reactive load hav- 
ing a straight-line external characteristic, 
there is no restriction in principle against 
using our graphical method for other 
conditions of load. Any active load also 
gives a definite correlation of voltage and 
stator current, except that we must con- 
sider, with respect to the armature reac- 
tion within the machine, the internal re- 
active component only. This can be done 
by methods well-known in the two-reac- 
tion theory of synchronous machines. 
With any kind of constant-impedance 
load, the external characteristic, and, 
therefore, the total network characteris- 
tic, including leakages, remains linear. 
Even unbalanced loads, as under line-to- 
neutral or line-to-line short-circuit condi- 
tions, can be treated in the same way ex- 
cept that only their positive-sequence 
component enters the graphical analysis. 
The remaining negative-sequence and 
zero-sequence components, on the other 
hand, do not interact materially with the 
synchronous fields of the machine if 
damper circuits are present. 

If, finally, the load consists of other 
synchronous or induction motors which 
generate a counterelectromotive force and, 
therefore, prevent the external character- 
istic from passing through the origin, or 
if the load consists of transformers with 
magnetizing currents increasing rapidly 
with the voltage, the network characteris- 
tic may become flat-topped or markedly 
curved. Since, however, the linearity of 
the network characteristic does not play 
any part in our derivations, we see that 
our general method of solution remains 
unchanged even in such more complicated 
cases. 


6. Summary 


By reducing to the same parameter 
with saturation the voltage-current equa- 
tions for stator, rotor, and magnetic cir- 
cuits of synchronous machines, a differ- 
ential equation in time for the main-pole 
flux and the induced electromotive force 


Riidenberg—Saturated Synchronous Machines 


Figure 21. Capacitive loading of synchronous 
machine with damper 


is derived, a relation easy to evaluate 
graphically. The difference of current 
between the magnetic characteristic of 
the machine and the electric characteris- 
tic of the stator circuit determines the rate 
of change of the electromotive force from 
which all the other slow-transient mag- 
nitudes can be derived. 

For constant excitation voltage, a closed 
solution for the variation of flux and elec- 
tromotive force is given, valid for any 
sudden change of load, including short- 
circuit current formation or capacitive 
superexcitation. The combined effect of 
damper circuits and rotor leakage causes 
a superposed rapid-transient variation 
manifested by an additional current peak 
at sudden short circuits and by a rapid 
initial voltage rise at sudden interrup- 
tions of the circuit. 

The method of solution is in principle 
independent of the distribution of the 
saturation on rotor and stator, as well as 
of the character of loading of the machine, 
be it by constant or variable impedance, 
by symmetrical or unbalanced currents, 
by active or reactive power. The com- 
mon subdivision into transient and sub- 
transient phenomena is not identical with 
the separation into slow- and rapid-tran- 
sient effects, the physical significance of 
which is derived in this paper. 
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Control of Tie-Line Power Swings 


C. CONCORDIA 


MEMBER AIEE 


HE object of this paper is to present 

the results of an analytical study of 
tie-line power control. This study was 
made as a logical development of the 
general subject of power system control. 
Previous work? has indicated the gen- 
eral requirements of the prime-mover 
speed governors and the desirability of 
supplementary control to insure proper 
load division, frequency, and time. The 
general requirements of supplementary 
controls are given in the companion 
paper® by Crary and McClure, In most 
cases these controls are satisfactorily ob- 
tained as rather slow corrective adjust- 
ments to the speed-governor mechanisms, 
but for certain types of load a more active 
tie-line load controller, which will tend to 
suppress transient load swings also, may 
be required. An example of this is a rap- 
idly varying load, such as a strip mill sup- 
plied from local generation as well as from 
a tie to a larger power system, in which 
it may be desirable to keep the load varia- 
tions off the tie line as much as possible. 

The characteristics and response of this 
kind of more active tie-line load controller 
have been studied in order to determine 


1. The best tie-line controller and speed- 
governor characteristics (that is, the best 
controller characteristics for a given gover- 
nor, and conversely the best governor char- 
acteristics for a given controller) to give the 
most effective tie-line power control. 


2. The maximum effectiveness of the opti- 
mum controller in reducing the magnitude 
of tie-line power swings. 


Basis of Study 


The approximate torque equations for 
two interconnected speed-governed power 
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systems were given in reference 2, Each 
system was represented as a single ma- 
chine having an equivalent inertia, load- 
damping, and speed-governor characteris- 
tic, and the capacity of the tie line was 
specified by synchronizing torque and tie- 
line damping torque coefficients. In 
the present analysis the equation for one 
of the systems includes the additional 
effects of a tie-line power controller and 
(for a few cases) a speed droop-correction 
mechanism. The other system is con- 
sidered to be infinitely large, that is, its 
electrical angle is fixed with respect to 
the standard frequency reference. The 
torque equations used and the definitions 
of the various system parameters are 
given in the appendix, 


GOVERNOR. MECHANISM 


Speed-change and tie-line controller 
indications are applied to an idealized 
governor-control mechanism? consisting of 
a two-stage amplifier with time lags 7; 
and T, and an over-all amplification factor 
inversely equal to the governor regula- 
tion, The prime-mover input torque 
change is equal, therefore, to the output 
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of the second stage. Since the degree of 
stability of this idealized system tends 
to be somewhat greater than that of an 
actual governor having more than two 
time lags, practically all of the results 
have been obtained under the least stable 
condition of equal time lags.? In cer- 
tain cases, the effects of droop correction 
have been simulated by allowing the 
regulation to decrease from the transient 
value, R, to the steady-state value, r, at 
a rate defined by the time constant T; 
of the droop compensation mechanism," 


Tin-Lingz CONTROL 


In the usual type of tie-line controller, 
the indications are transmitted inter- 
mittently at equal time intervals to the 
governing system through the synchroniz- 
ing motor which is operated from a con- 
stant potential source. During each of 
the equal time intervals, usually of the 
order of two second period, the motor cir- 
cuit is closed a length of time propor- 
tional to the deflection of the controller 
galvanometer or load sensitive device at 
the beginning of the interval. The aver- 
age effect of these impulses is to change 
the synchronizing-motor position, and, 
consequently, the magnitude of the prime- 
mover input correction, at a rate pro- 
portional to the deviation in tie-line 
power from the scheduled value. Some 
of the results obtained from the dif- 
ferential-analyzer solution of the problem 
include the effects of this intermittent 
controller, 


It is assumed that when using the cor- 
responding continuously acting controller, 
the type principally considered in this 
analysis, the control circuit will be ar- 
ranged to operate the synchronizing motor 
at a speed proportional to the tie-line 
power deviation. The rate of correction 
is inversely proportional to the controller 
regulation R,’; or, R,/ is a measure of the 
time required to change the synchroniz- 
ing-inotor position an amount equivalent 
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Figure 1. System stability—effects of droop 
compensation and of the floating type of tie- 
line control 
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to a prime-mover torque change AP, 
when the controller is actuated by a fixed 
tie-line power deviation AP. The tie- 
line controller time constant 7, is a 
measure of the time lag in the tie-line 
controller and synchronizing-motor re- 
sponse. Control circuits based on these 
principles are sometimes referred to as 
the ‘‘floating type’’ in that the correction 
is applied at a rate proportional to the 
change in the controlled variable, and the 
adjustment continues until the variable 
is restored to its normal value. 

A “proportional type” of control is one 
that exerts a correcting force propor- 
tional to the change in the controlled 
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Figure 2. System stability—effect of time lag 
in the tie-line controller 
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Figure 3. System stability—effects of floating 
type of tie-line control 


Larger tie-line synchronizing power coefficient 
than that of Figures 1 and 2 


quantity, as would be obtained, for 
example, with a tie-line controller that 
actuates a torque motor connected to the 
governor mechanism. The correspond- 
ing controller regulation, R,, specifies 
that a tie-line power change AP results 
in a corrective indication equivalent to a 
prime-mover torque change AP/R, A 
time lag 7’; is associated with this control 
system in the analysis. 


LoAp-ToORQUE CHANGE 


The distribution of load increments be- 
tween two systems is determined at the 
first instant by the electrical characteris- 
tics. In this study the entire load-torque 
change AT has been applied directly to 
the smaller system; a condition that 
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Figure 4. System stability—effects of floating 
type of tie-line control 


Larger governor regulation than that of Figures 
1 and 2 


would be realized if the impedance to 
the smaller system from the point of load 
application were negligibly small with 
respect to the impedance to the larger 
system. This assumption is justified, 
since most of the data have been taken 
with a tie line of small capacity with 
respect to even the smaller system. 


MAxImMuM RATES OF RESPONSE 


In order to prevent large tie-line power 
swings the prime-mover power input to 
each system must vary with its load. 
The over-all power input to a group of 
generating units is limited, however, to a 
maximum rate depending upon the steam 
storage or hydraulic capacities of the 
various units. In some cases this rate 
may be of the order of ten per cent of the 
regulated capacity per minute. 

Although these practical limitations 
have an important bearing upon the gen- 
eral problem of tie-line control, the ideal 
condition of an infinite prime-mover 
energy source has been assumed for the 
purpose of evaluating the desirable char- 
acteristics of the controller and govern- 
ing systems. 

Discussion of Results 

One criterion for determining the 
optimum governor and tie-line controller 
characteristics is that the over-all system 
performance should be as stable as pos- 
sible. Therefore, the effects of the vari- 
ous parameters upon system frequency 
stability have been studied. The direct 
calculations of stability limits are neces- 
sarily limited to those cases involving 
continuously acting (linear) tie-line con- 
trol equipment. 

Another desirable condition is that the 
tie-line power swings should be reduced 
to a minimum. The tie-line power 
changes for given load changes, calculated 
by means of the differential analyzer at 
the Moore School of Electrical Engineer- 
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Figure 5. Permissible governor regulation 
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rate, R,/=10 seconds, and zero time lag, 
T,=0, is to introduce a critical value of 
governor time constant above which the 
system is unstable regardless of the value 
of system damping. In the range of 
T:+T> less than the critical value, how- 
ever, the unstable region is very nearly 
the same as that obtained with no tie-line 
control, R;!/= ©, 

With a much faster correcting rate, 
R,'/=1 second, the critical governor time 
lag is proportionally smaller, but the 
maximum value of required 7 within 
“Or 02 05 10 20 50 10 20 ~ 50 100 the stable region is reduced to less than 

poate imeoee half that required without tie-line con- 
trol. The comparable points obtained 
for a governor having droop correction 
give a somewhat lower critical governor 
ing, University of Pennsylvania, are used time lag. This difference appears, be- 
as a basis for the conclusions regarding cause R,’ has been taken as a measure of 


SYSTEM DAMPING (Td) 


Figure 6. System stability—effect of propor- 
tional tie-line control 


this phase of the problem. the equivalent correcting time when the 
controller indication is amplified only ac- 

STABILITY cording to the transient governor regula- 
Figure 1 shows the required load or tie- tion R, whereas the actual amplification 


line damping as a function of total of the adjustments increases as droop 
governor time lag, with various tie-line correction is applied. 
controllers, when the tie-line capacity is The dashed curves of Figure 1 give the 
relatively small (T,=0.1). The effect of required tie-line damping, 7/2, with zero 
the tie-line controllers may be seen by system damping, 74g=0, and are com- 
comparing the corresponding curves with pared with the corresponding solid curves 
the one obtained for a system having no — of required Ty with Tg,=0. With both 
tie-line control, R,/= ©. Also shown _ types of damping present the curve of re- 
with this reference curve, which is similar quired total damping, 7g+Ta», would 
to those of Figures 3 and 4 of reference 2, _ lie between the two. 
are the comparable points for a system Introduction of time lag, 74, in the 
having the same transient regulation,  tie-line control system (for example, in 
R=0.06, but a steady-state regulation of | the synchronizing motor) results in a 
r=0.03 following the operation of a lower critical value of 7)4-7», Figure 2, 
droop-correction mechanism with a time but otherwise the unstable region is not 
constant five times that of the governor appreciably changed. Moreover, the per- 
control system. The stability limits are centage decrease of the critical governor 
not appreciably changed provided the time constant is more nearly a function 
time lag T; is sufficiently long. of the ratio 74/R,’ than of 7, alone. 

1. ‘Floating’ Control. The effect Figure 3 gives the required damping 
of a floating type of tie-line controller versus governor time lag when the tie- 
(Figure 1) with relatively slow correcting line capacity is much greater (7,=1.0). 
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_ pall Bey AN of correction (R;/=1 is an example) how- 
an Tae +0 : NLA) fe] fistace ever, and if the system damping is small, 
= ans a instability may occur in the range of 
4 4 et Sr : small governor time lags. Therefore, 
= 7 al ACT TI ACT the maximum allowable rate of tie-line 
> correction (minimum R,’) is a function of 
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es TRS EE ONSTABCEN damping and of governor time lag, Or, 
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Figure 8. System stability—effect of propor- 
tional tie-line control 


As shown in reference 2, and also by com- 
parison of Figures 2 and 3, the maximum 
required 7y is unaffected, but the un- 
stable region occurs in a range of lower 
values of 7;-+-7», when 7, is increased. 
The critical governor time lag introduced 
as a result of tie-line control is practically 
independent of 7, and is approximately 
equal to 4R,' for zero controller time lag 
and small system damping. 

Results calculated with a larger regula- 
tion (R=0.12) and small tie-line capacity 
(T;=0.1), Figure 4, are compared with 
those of Figures 1 and 2 for R=0.06, 
Without tie-line control (R;’= ©) the 
maximum required Jy is inversely pro- 
portional to the governor regulation, and 
the comparison of the unstable areas is 
similar to that of Figure 3, reference 2. 

The other curves of Figure 4 indicate 
that the critical governor time lag is 
practically independent of R as well as 
of 7;. Furthermore, the magnitude of 
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Figure 9. Floating control—magnitudes of tie- 
line power swings as affected by the rate of 
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that causes instability, because of the 
large required 74 under normal conditions. 
One general rule for determining the maxi- 
mum allowable rate of tie-line correction 
is, therefore, that R,’ should be greater 
than MR/2zf; that is, the possibility 
of an unstable region similar to the one 
for R,’/=1, Figure 4, should be avoided. 

If the time lag of the governor is rela- 
tively large, instability is approached as 
the critical governor time lag approaches 
the actual time constant of the particular 
governing system. Under these condi- 
tions the minimum allowable R,’ is prac- 
tically independent of the governor 
regulation, and with zero controller time 
lag it is approximately equal to four times 
the total governor time constant. 

The above conclusions are substanti- 
ated by the curves of Figure 5 showing 
the permissible governor regulation ver- 
sus correcting time of the tie-line con- 
troller for several different governor time 
constants and with Tz=2, T74=0. The 
minimum allowable R,’ is in all cases a 
function of governor time constant, but 
for large values of governor time constant 


Figure 11. Floating control—tie-line power 
deviation as affected by the governor regula- 
tion and by the rate of tie-line correction 
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(T1+T» equal to 2.12 and 4,24 seconds) 
it is practically independent of governor 
regulation. 

2. “Proportional” 


Control. When 


_the proportional type of tie-line controller 


is used, the steady-state change in tie- 
line power resulting from a load-torque 
change AT is (equation 1 of the appendix 
with p=0), 


sar RAR 
iu: R; 
R; 


The effects of a proportional controller 
with a very broad regulation, R,;=1.0, 
upon the stability limitations of the sys- 
tem having six per cent governor regula- 
tion and small tie-line capacity, T,;=0.1, 
are shown on Figure 6.. With zero 
controller time lag, 7;=0, the region of 
instability and the maximum required 
Tq are both considerably greater than 
those calculated with no tie-line control. 
Satisfactory results are obtained, how- 
ever, by adding a small amount of time 
lag as demonstrated by the results ob- 
tained with T;=1.06 seconds. This 
value of controller regulation allows wide 
swings of tie-line power in that the load 
changes are equally divided between the 
two systems. 

A controller regulation of R,=0.1 is 
more nearly desirable in that the steady- 
state tie-line power change is limited to 
approximately nine per cent of the load 
change. With zero controller time lag, 
Figure 7, the required system damping is 
excessively large over the entire practical 
range of governor time lags. As the 
controller time lag is increased, the stable 
region in the range of small governor time 
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Figure 10. Floating control—magnitudes of 
tie-line power swings as affected by the rate of 
correction and by droop compensation 
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lags is progressively changed until it 
acquires a form similar to the curves cal- 
culated with the R,’ type of controller. 
This effect is shown by the curves for 7; 
equal to four and six seconds, Figure 7. 

The response of a proportional con- 
troller with a time lag T; is given in the 
appendix as, 


DAP 
R pRiTs+R; 


as compared to the response of the float- 
ing-type controller without time lag, 


That is, for small R, and large 7; the 
product of the two is the governing factor 
as regards controller response, and this 
factor corresponds to the R,’ type of 
regulation. 

Figure 8 is a good illustration in that 
the results for R,;=0.01 and 7; equal to 
60 and 120 seconds are similar to those of 
Figure 4 for the other type of control. 


Figure 12. Effect of time lag in the floating 
type of tie-line control 
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One disadvantage of proportional con- 
trol is that it may require a more com- 
plicated mechanism for use with most 
governors. Furthermore, provision for 
obtaining a wide range of time lags may 
be required depending upon the required 
range of tie-line regulation. 


TreE-LINE POWER SWINGS 


The differential analyzer results were 
recorded in the form of curves of tie- 
line power, frequency, prime-mover 
torque, and controller response versus time 
during periods of large variable loads. 
A severe type of variable load, such as 
that furnished by a strip mill, is one in 
which a total variation as great as 50 
per cent of the local generation capacity 
occurs in cycles of the order of one- 
minute periods. As an approximation 
to this condition, one set of runs was taken 
with a smooth load cycle in which AT 
increases at a uniform rate from zero to 


Figure 15. Floating control—effect of gover- 
nor regulation on the tie-line power deviation 
fora system having larger damping factor 


(Ta = 10) 
M=4,096 T,=0.1 Ry =1.36 
p= 0) h=h=0.53 ik—A106 
Tai2=0 T3= © 


AT=t/42.4 for 0<t<21.2 
AT=0.5 for t<21.2 
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0.5 per unit in 21.2 seconds, remains con- 
stant for another 10.6 seconds, decreases 
at a uniform rate from 0.5 to zero in 
another 21.2 seconds, and so on. Be- 
cause the decreasing AT was applied from 
a transient condition, the magnitudes of 
the power swings during this period were 
occasionally greater than those of the in- 
creasing AT period. For the purposes 
of comparing the effects of various con- 
trol characteristics on a common basis, 
therefore, the results presented in this 
paper give only the magnitudes of the 
swings up to the time at which the de- 
creasing AZT was applied. Another set 
of runs was taken with continuously in- 
creasing AT applied at a fixed rate. 

1. Floating Control. Governor- and 
tie-line-controller time lags each equal 
to 1.06 seconds, system damping of 7jy= 
2.0, and small tie-line capacity (7,=0.1), 
were assumed for one set of conditions. 
The curves of tie-line power versus time, 
Figure 9, show the relative effects of 
three different rates of controller re- 
sponse for a system having a governor 
regulation of R=0.0625. The load 
torque AT was increased uniformly from 
zero to 0.5 per unit in 21.2 seconds 
(point 1 on the time scale) and was then 
held constant for the remainder of the 
time interval shown. Of the three values 
of R,’ used, the smallest is most effective 
in limiting the power deviation, but this 
does not mean that R,’ should be de- 
creased further. Although the system 
inertia and regulation are not exactly 
the same as those used in the stability 
calculations, the minimum allowable R,’ 


Figure 14, 
power corrective adjustmentis applied to the speed governor 
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for stable operation may be estimated by 
considering the location of this operating 
point (7;+7)=1.06 and Tz=2.0) within 
the stable regions of Figures 1 and 2. 

The tie-line power swings shown in 
Figure 10 are for a system with the same 
transient regulation (R=0.0625), but 
with a steady-state regulation of r= 
0.03125 obtained by means of a droop- 
correction mechanism having a time lag 
T3=5.44 seconds. The run taken with 
R,/=0.68 second demonstrates the in- 
stability resulting from too rapid tie- 
line power correction. As stated previ- 
ously, R;/ is a measure of the equivalent 
correcting time when the amplification 
is inversely equal to the transient regula- 
tion R. 

The maximum power swings of these 
runs, as well as those taken with 
governor regulations of 0.125 and 0.0417, 
are compared on Figure 11. The opti- 
mum controller response is nearly equal 
to that corresponding to the minimum 
allowable R,’, and under the assumed 
conditions the optimum governor regula- 
tion is of the order of six per cent. The 
tie-line power swings are not improved by 
adding droop correction. 

Using the approximate optimum values 
indicated above, R;/=1.36 seconds and 
R=0.0625, the controller time lag was 
varied. As shown by the curves of 
Figure 12, 7, should be made as small as 


Figure 16. Floating control—effect of gover- 
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Figure 17. Floating control—effect of the 
rate of tie-line correction when there are no 
governor or controller time lags 


M=4,096 T,=0.1 R=0.0625 
T4=2 h=h=0 h=0 
Ta, =0 T3= © AT=t/42.4 
possible. This conclusion is compatible 


with the results of the stability calcula- 
tions. 

Figures 13 and 14, curves of prime- 
mover input torque change versus time 
and of synchronizing motor speed versus 
time, respectively, are for the same condi- 
tions as the power swing of Figure 12 
with 7,=2.12. All of these quantities 
depend, of course, upon the rate of load- 
torque change. In actual practice a 
maximum correcting rate may be imposed 
because of boiler limitations, and so 
forth, previously discussed. The dashed 
curves of Figures 13 and 14 may be 
interpreted as showing the expected 
response of an idealized control system 
having no controller or governor time 
lags and zero correcting time. 

Natural frequency components of tie- 
line power swings are effectively reduced 
when the system damping is increased 
to Ty=10, Figure 15. The curve for 
R=0.0625 is compared with that of 
Figure 9 for Ty=2 and R,’=1.36. It is 
observed that the maximum power 
swings are approximately equal. Al- 
though the larger system damping factor 
allows the use of a smaller governor 
regulation (R=0.03125), no appreciable 
over-all improvement is realized. 

All of the remaining differential- 
analyzer runs were taken with a continu- 
ally increasing load torque. For ex- 


Figure 18. Proportional control—tie-line 
power deviation as affected by the controller 
time lag 
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Figure 19. Summary of Figure 18 in terms of 
the equivalent controller correcting time 
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ample, the effects of variations of the 
governor time constant are given on 
Figure 16 with AT applied at the rate of 
full torque change in 42.4 seconds. The 
system damping is Jy=2, and the 
govertior regulation is R=0.0625. The 
rate of tie-line correction (R,’=1.36) is 
the approximate optimum value (Figure 
11) when the governor and controller 
time constants are each equal to 1.06 
seconds. The curves are of interest in 
that an increase of governor time con- 
stant results in greater tie-line power 
swings. At a critical governor time lag 
of 2.04 seconds, the system becomes un- 
stable. 

The optimum rate of tie-line correction 
depends upon the time constants of the 
control system. In the limiting case of 
zero controller and governor time lags, 
Figure 17, the maximum tie-line power 
change is less with R;’/=0.68 than with 
R =1.36, although the natural frequency 
oscillations are not damped out as rapidly. 
The smaller R,’ is the one equal to 


' MR/2xf seconds correcting time (see 


section on stability). 

2. Proportional Control. The curves 
of Figure 18 include the effects of a pro- 
portional tie-line controller having a 
regulation of R,=0.1 and _ various 
amounts of time lag, 7;. The theoretical 
tie-line regulation is shown by the dashed 
line. Because of this drift of tie-line 
power the magnitudes of the initial swing 
and those at the end of 10, 20, and 30 
seconds are summarized on Figure 19 as 
a function of the equivalent correcting 
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time RXT;. The optimum correcting 
time is; as before, not much greater than 
the minimum value required to insure 
stable operation. 

Figures 20 and 21 give similar informa- 
tion for a controller regulation of R,;= 
0.0111. The drift of tie-line power is 
very much less in this case, and with 
optimum controller time lag the power 
deviation at the end of 30 seconds is 
even less than that of the initial swing. 
The required controller time lag is much 
larger, however, being approximately 
inversely proportional to R, The sys- 
tem constants and the rate of load-torque 
change are the same as those used during 
the runs of Figure 16 for the floating 
type of control, and the results are, there- 
fore, directly comparable. With the 
optimum proportional controller, Figure 
21, the maximum tie-line power change is 
4.6 per cent as compared to 6.8 per cent 
for the floating controller, Figure 16, 
with R,/=1.36 and 7,=1.06. This dif- 
ference would be even smaller if the 
optimum (74=0) floating-type controller 
had been used (see Figure 12 for effect 
of 107), 

3. Intermittent Floating Control. In 
applying the intermittent adjustments, 
the tie-line power deviation was read at 
intervals of 2.12 seconds. Following each 
reading a corrective indication was ap- 


Figure 20. Proportional control—tie-line 
power deviation as affected by the controller 
time lag 
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plied for a length of time proportional 
to the deviation AP at the beginning of 
the interval, and at a constant rate 
equivalent to k; per unit prime-mover 
torque change per second. The maximum 


duration of the impulse was limited to 


1.06 seconds (half the period) for a power 
change equal to or greater than AP». 
For this controller there is an equivalent 
Rj as given by (see appendix): 
Riedie 
ky 

The tie-line power swings of Figure 22 
were obtained with a controller having 
Ts=1.06, APn=0.064 per unit, k= 
1/42.4, and R,’(eq.) =5.44 seconds. Curve 
A is compared with the curve 7;=7,= 
0.53, Figure 16, for the continuous con- 
troller having the constants R,’= 1.36 and 
T;=1.06. It is observed that the inter- 
mittent controller causes system in- 
stability, although its equivalent cor- 


Figure 23. Intermittent control—effect of 
varying the equivalent controller correcting 
time by changing k, with AP,,, constant 
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plied at one-half the rate. 
tudes of the tie-line power swings are not 
proportional to the rate of load-torque 
change, because of the maximum cor- 
rection rate imposed by this controller. 

With AP,,=0.064 and a large system 
damping, 7,= 10, the effects of variations 
of the constant k; are shown on Figure 23. 
Likewise, Figure 24 gives the effects of 
variations of AP,, with k}=1/42.4. The 
maximum power swings are summarized 
on Figure 25 as a function of the equiva- 
lent correcting time, R,’ (eq.). The opti- 
mum correcting time is of the order of 
2.72 seconds under these conditions, that 
is, it is approximately twice that of the 
continuous controller. Furthermore, the 
effectiveness of a controller having the 
constants AP,,=0.032 and ki=1/42.4 is 
about the same as one with AP,,=0.064 
and k;=1/21.2 since their equivalent cor- 
recting times are both equal to 2.72 
seconds. 

The power swings of Figures 23 and 24 
for R,' (eq.) =2.72 are compared with that 
of Figure 15, R=0.0625, for the optimum 
continuous controller. After allowance 
has been made for the fact that the rates 
of applied load-torque change are dif- 
ferent by a factor of four to one in the 
two cases, it appears that the tie-line 
power deviation obtained with the inter- 
mittent control is about 75 per cent 
greater than that obtained with the con- 
tinuous control. 


o 


ao 


b 


4. Summary. The control systems 
have been compared with respect to their 
effects upon the prime-mover governor 
response and tie-line power deviation, 
when the system is subjected to smooth 
variable loads. The recorded data also 
give a measure of the power deviation for 
the particular load cycles and system 
constants considered. It is to be ex- 
pected, however, that the magnitude of 
the swings depends upon the period as 
well as the magnitude of the variable 
load, particularly if the period is very 
short. The shape of the load cycle may 
also be of considerable importance. In- 
stantaneous load changes initiate natural- 
frequency power oscillations. As an 
example of the extreme condition, suc- 
cessive build up of tie-line power swings 
can occur if instantaneous load changes 
are applied at regular time intervals equal 
to the period of the natural-frequency 
oscillations. 


Conclusions 


1. (a) Introduction of tie-line power con- 
trol of the floating type results in system 
instability, regardless of the value of system 


Figure 25. Summary of Figures 23 and 24— 

tie-line power deviation as affected by the 

equivalent correcting time of the intermittent 
controller 
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damping, if the controller correcting time 
(R;’) is less than about one fourth of the 
governor time lag (Figures 1-4). The in- 
herent instability (7:+72>4R,') is not ap- 
preciably affected by variations of the tie- 
line synchronizing power coefficient J; or 
the governor regulation R, but it does appear 
at an even smaller value of governor time 
lag if there is time lag (74) in the tie-line 
controller. 


(6) Instability may also occur in the range 
of small governor time lags as a result of a 
large rate of tie-line correction (small R,’). 
The appearance of this unstable region is a 
function of governor regulation, that is, it 
appears when R;,’ is less than MR/2zf 
seconds correcting time (Figure 4). In gen- 
eral, therefore, the minimum allowable R,’, 
as regards system stability, is a function of 
the governor time lag and is also a function 
of governor regulation if the governor time 
lag is small (Figure 5). Accordingly, there 
is an optimum governor regulation depend- 
ent upon the governor time lag, the system 
damping factor, and the rate of tie-line cor- 
rection. 


(c) With respect to the maximum effective- 
ness of the floating control in reducing the 
magnitude of tie-line power swings, the 
optimum correcting time is not much greater 
than the minimum allowable value required 
to insure stable operation (Figure 11). The 
controller time lag should be reduced to a 
minimum (Figure 12). 


2. The use of a proportional tie-line con- 
troller having small regulation and zero time 
lag will cause instability unless the system 
damping is very large. Stability is obtained 


by introducing controller time lag 7;. With - 


small regulation (R)) and large time lag 
(T;), the controller response is primarily a 
function of the factor R;XT7; and is not 
much different from that of floating con- 
trol since the above factor is similar to the 
R,’ type of regulation. On the basis of 
simplicity, the floating control may be pref- 
erable for use with most governors. 


8. The impulses of an intermittent control 
having about two second period and a fast 
rate of response may result in system in- 
stability, if the operation is near the limit 
of stability without tie-line control. Other- 
wise, satisfactory results can be obtained, 
and the optimum equivalent correcting time 
[R,/(eq.)] is of the order of two times the 
optimum R,’ of the continuous controller. 


4. The optimum rates of response of tie- 
line controllers for maximum effectiveness 
are very much higher than those ordinarily 
used in power-system control, 


5. The optimum continuously acting con- 
trollers limit the tie-line power deviation to 
approximately 15 per cent of the total load 
variation if the tie-line synchronizing power 
coefficient is small (T;=0.1), and if the load 
variation occurs in smooth cycles of about 
one minute period. With an intermittent 
controller of the type considered, the tie- 
line power deviation may be limited to ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the load variation, 


6. Previous considerations!? have indi- 
cated that a turbine-governor regulation of 
the order of six per cent may be desirable. 
Although the optimum value depends to 
some extent upon the governor time lag, 
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. system damping, rate of tie-line correction, 


and so on, the present analysis has shown 
that six per cent regulation is satisfactory 
(Figures 11 and 15)*when automatic tie- 
line control is also used. A smaller steady- 
state regulation is obtained without appreci- 
able change in the degree of system stability 
by adding a droop-compensation mechanism 
having a relatively large time constant, but 
the tie-line power swings are not reduced in 
magnitude (Figures 1 and 11). 


Appendix. Equations and Defi- 
nitions of Terms 


The approximate torque equations for two 
interconnected power systems were given 
in reference 2. If it is assumed that one 
system is infinitely large the equation for the 
smaller system is, 


[Mp?+(Ta+Ta)p+Ts]5+T,= AT (1) 
where, 


M= 4rfH is the effective inertia of the sys- 
tem and is equal to the time in elec- 
trical radians required to reach full 
rated speed from standstill with rated 
torque applied to the rotor. 

Tq is the system damping factor equal to 
the slope of the net prime mover plus 
load torque versus speed curve with 
fixed prime-mover input valve. 

Tay is the tie-line damping-torque coeffi- 
cient, or the change in torque per unit 
change in relative system speeds. 

Ts, is the synchronizing-torque coefficient, 
or the change in torque per electrical 
radian change in relative system angles. 

T, equals the change in prime-mover 
torque resulting from the movement 
of the input valves. 

AT is that part of the load-torque change 
applied to this system. 


All of the above quantities are in per unit 
on a kilovolt-ampere base equal to the sys- 
tem capacity. 


6 is the effective system angle in radians 
with respect to the normal-frequency 
reference; or in this case with respect 
to the angle of the infinite system. 

pd=dé/dt is a measure of speed or frequency 
change. 

t equals time in electrical radians; 377 
radians=one second for a 60-cycle 
system. 


The governor control mechanism has been 
represented as a two-stage amplifier having 
time lags T; and 7».2. The hydraulic-relay 
system of an actual governor might be con- 
sidered as the first stage and the steam- 
storage capacity as the second. Speed 
response indications and tie-line control ad- 
justments at the governor head 


A=ps+D (2) 


are transmitted to the first stage through a 
set of levers. The effective leverage of this 
connection may vary because of the action 
of a droop-compensation mechanism, and if 
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the variation is at an exponential rate de- 
fined by the time constant, 73, the motion 
transmitted to the first stage is 


2 (T3p+1) 


TGS A (3) 
(710+4) 


At the first instant (p=) following a 
change at the governor head, the indications 
are directly impressed upon the governor 
control system, but in the steady-state con- 
dition following droop correction (p=0) 
they are amplified by a factor equal to the 
ratio (R/r) of the transient to steady-state 
governor regulations. 

In passing through the governor control 
system this correcting force is modified by 
the time lags 7; and 7» and is amplified by 
a factor inversely equal to the transient regu- 
lation of the governor. Thus the outputs 
of the: first and second stages are, respec- 
tively: 


F 


LNG Sas ey 
(Tip+1) 
Aigo” 
i Crepe Ly 


Q 
(4) 
Q 


The complete expression for the change in 
prime-mover torque is, therefore, 


P 1 (Tsp+1) 
eps IE Cire an 
(Ixp+1)(Tip+ ’(n0+5) 


pi D 
(2 +2) (5) 


For a governor without a droop-correction 
mechanism, 73;= ~ and R is the regulation. 
Otherwise, R and r are the transient and the 
steady-state governor regulations, respec- 
tively. 73 is the time constant of the droop- 
compensation mechanism. 

As used in equation 5, the terms p5/R and 
D/R are a measure of the turbine speed 
response and tie-line control adjustments, 
respectively, expressed as the equivalent 
prime-mover torque changes that would 
result if there were no governor time lag 
(7:1=T.,=0) and if the adjustments were 
amplified only according to the transient 
governor regulation R(7T3;= ©). The char- 
acteristics of the tie-line control system are 
interpreted in this paper by evaluating the 
equivalent response D/R in this manner. 
For instance, the response of one type of 
controller has been expressed as 


ek Ne 6) 
RRi'p(Tsp +1) 
where 


AP=(T,+pTq2)5 is the tie-line power 
change, and 


T, is the time lag of the controller. 


With zero controller time lag (7,=0) the 
first derivative of this equation 


D AP 

=i) Ve 7 
(2)-3 a 
shows that the equivalent correction is ap- 


plied at a rate inversely proportional to the 
constant R;’. 
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Synopsis: This paper describes a d-c tele- 
meter which Ys particularly adapted for 
transmitting to the instrument board indi- 
cations of pressure, temperature, liquid level 
and of the position of the various controlling 
members of the airplane. The description 
comprises the principle, variations, char- 
acteristics, and application of this telemeter- 
ing system. Although the applications de- 
scribed are primarily in connection with 
aircraft, the versatile nature of this device 
makes it suitable for many other applica- 
tions. 

The large number of indications which 
must be transmitted accurately to the 
instrument board of an airplane has created 
a demand for a telemetering system of small 
size and light weight. For many years the 
a-c Selsyn telemetering system has given 
excellent service in marine applications. 
Variations of this system are used success- 
fully on aircraft. A search for a simpler 
and lighter system which will operate on 
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direct current has led to the development of 
the d-c Selsyn telemetering system. 


Principle 


SIMPLIFIED concept of the opera- 
tion of the d-c Selsyn may be ob- 
tained by referring to Figure 1 which 
shows a coil wound on a toroidal iron core. 
This is a continuous single layer winding 
with two brushes supplying direct current 
at diametrically opposite points. Itis evi- 
dent that a magnetic pole will be set up in 
the core under each of the brushes, and 
that the magnetic field inside the core will 
be as shown. This field will follow the 
brushes as they are rotated. If a polar- 
ized permanent magnet rotor is placed in- 
side the core, it will revolve so as to keep 
its direction of magnetization in line with 
the brushes. 

The next step in the development is 
shown in Figure 2. The circular rheostat 
transmitter is tapped at intervals of 120 
degrees and these taps are connected to 
similarly spaced taps on the receiver. 
This gives a result similar to that obtained 


in Figure 1 so that, within the accuracy 
limits to be defined later, the permanent 
magnet rotor will turn to a position having 
the same relation to the taps on the re- 
ceiver winding as the brushes have to the 
corresponding taps on the transmitter 
winding. The windings shown are similar 
to delta connected three-phase windings. 
Connections similar to other polyphase 
windings may also be used and the wind- 
ings may be concentrated in coils rather 
than being uniformly distributed on the 
core. 


The use of a permanent magnet of high 
coercive force in combination with a cop- 


per damping shell fixed in the air gap be- 


tween the rotor and the stator gives effec- 
tive damping combined with high torque. 
Damping by a permanent magnet used in 
this manner involves no power loss as 
would be the case if an alternating field 
were used. The torque is a function of 
the product of the rotor and stator fluxes. 
Since the rotor field is of much higher 
magnetomotive force than the stator field, 
and since its excitation involves no elec- 
trical losses, it is evident that the inherent 
torque producing effectiveness is high. 
The high ratio of torque to weight obtain- 
able with this system is one of its out- 
standing advantages. This makes it pos- 
sible to use a comparatively light moving 
element which requires neither ball bear- 
ings nor jewel bearings, since the fric- 
tional errors are inappreciable with steel 
and bronze bearings. Since these bear- 


For another type of controller response 


D AP 


R RTib+)) ®) 


the equivalent correction is directly propor- 
tional to the tie-line power change, but it is 
delayed by the time lag 7;. 

The effects of an intermittent controller 
are introduced as follows. The tie-line 
power change, AP, is read at regular time 
intervals. Within the period At following 
each reading a corrective indication is ap- 
plied at a constant rate k; and for a length of 
time proportional to AP. This rate of cor- 
rection is again expressed as an equivalent 
prime-mover torque change per unit of time. 
If the correction is applied through the syn- 
chronizing motor then k; is also a measure 
of the synchronizing-motor speed. 

It is assumed that the impulse starts after 
an elapsed time t; dependent upon the value 
of AP at the beginning of the interval, and 
ends after a fixed time t,. If the reading of 
tie-line power deviation is equal to or greater 
than AP,,, the full correction is applied, 
that is, 4; is equal to some fixed time tm. 
Then for any smaller power deviation AP 
the impulse is applied at the time # given by 


bewh AP 
AP 


(9) 


te—tm 
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The correcting adjustment applied at the 
governor head is of the form 
D kt 


R (Tt) 20) 


where (with 4y=time at beginning of inter- 
val Aft, and t.<to+ At) 


k=0 for 4) >t>h 
k=k, for te >t>t 


' Ty=time lag of the controller 


At a fixed power deviation equal to AP, 
and neglecting the controller time lag 
(T,=0), there is an average correcting rate 
over the entire interval equal to 


(2) Bio) 
INR) a ; Cy) 


This average rate can be defined by an ~ 


equivalent R,’ similar to that of equation 7: 


(2) AP mn 
R R,’(eq.) 


(12) 
or from the above two equations: 
AP», At 
R,'(eq.) = 13 
Ri (te—tm) oy 
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The effects of variations of the constants 
k, and AP» were obtained from the dif- 
ferential analyzer solutions. The following 
time intervals were used: 


At=2.12 seconds 
tm = 0.265 second 
t, =1.3825 seconds 


All time constants and the factors R;’ 
and 1/k; are given in units of electrical 
radians in the above equations but in other 
parts of the paper they are given in seconds 
for a 60-cycle system. Otherwise the nota- 
tion is consistent throughout. 
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Figure’? (left). D-c 
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Figure 3 (left). D-c Selsyn 
transmitter 


Indicator makes three revo- 
lutions per revolution of 
transmitter 
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Figure 6 (above). D-c Selsyn transmitter 


Indicator makes one revolution as brushes traverse entire 
length of respective resistors 


Figure 4 (below). Linear transmitter for d-c 
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Figure 7 (above). Torque characteristics of d-c Selsyn 


A—Maximum-torque condition with transmitter set with one brush on 
a tap 
B—Minimum-torque condition with both brushes set 30 degrees 
from 4 tap 
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VOLTS BETWEEN TAPS 
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TRANSMITTER SETTING — DEGREES 


Figure 8. Curves showing voltage variations 

at taps on the transmitter with various loads 

connected to the transmitter and 12 volts 
applied 


A—Taps 1-2, no load 
B—Taps 2-3, no load 
C—Taps 3-1, no load 
D—Taps 1-2, one indicator 
E—Taps 2-3, one indicator 
F—Taps 3-1, one indicator 
G—Taps 1-2, two indicators 
H—Taps 2-3, two indicators 
/—Taps 3-1, two indicators 


— DEGREES 


INDICATOR DEVIATION 
FROM A LINEAR FOLLOW- 


UP CHARACTERISTIC 
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Figure 9. Deviation of d-c Selsyn from a 
linear follow-up characteristic 
A—Instrument without power-failure indicator 


B—Instrument with power-failure indicator 


Either instrument will repeat its calibration 
curve within plus or minus 0.1 degree 


Figure 10. D-c Selsyn position transmitter 
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ings are lightly loaded they withstand 
severe vibration very well. 

The use of sliding contacts has been 
cited as an objection to this type of 
telemeter. By using brushes of precious 
metal alloys operating at carefully deter- 
mined pressures, a reliable contact is ob- 
tained with very little friction. Life tests 
have shown these brushes to be capable of 
operating for over 40,000,000 complete 
revolutions Of the transmitter. 


Variations 
In the transmitter shown in Figure 2, 


the output voltage passes through 360 
electrical degrees for each revolution so 
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Figure 11, D-c Selsyn position indicators, 
showing three positions of flaps and landing 
gear 
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that the ratio of angular motions of the 
transmitter and indicator is unity. By 
making the number of evenly spaced taps 
equal to 3n, where n is the number of indi- 
cator revolutions per transmitter revolu- 
tion, it is possible to obtain a ratio equal 
to any whole number. Brushes of oppo- 
site polarity must be 180 electrical de- 
grees (360/(2n) angular degrees) apart. 
In order to utilize the full capacity of the 
winding, 2n brushes must be used, but the 
transmitter is operable with only two 
brushes. Figure 3 shows a transmitter de- 
signed for a ratio of 3. 

The transmitter shown in Figure 4 is 
designed to transmit linear motion with- 
out converting it to circular motion by 
mechanical means. Motion of the brushes 
for the complete length of this transmitter 
gives one revolution of the indicator. A 
multi-revolution modification of this cir- 
cuit is shown in Figure 5 which gives three 
revolutions of the indicator. This scheme 
can obviously be modified to give any 
number of revolutions of the indicator for 
a given linear motion of the brushes. 
Figure 6 is a modification of this circuit 
which will give fractional ratios with a 
circular transmitter. Obviously with this 
circuit, the motion is limited to less than 
one revolution of the transmitter. 


Figure 12. Typical liquid-level transmitter 
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Two or more indicators may be oper- 
ated in parallel in connection with any of 
these transmitters. The only effect on 
their operation is to lower the torque in 
proportion to the reduction in current 
through each indicator. 

Since there is no torque acting on the 
indicator when the power is disconnected, 
the pointer will remain unchanged in 
position. For applications where an indi- 
cation of power failure is desired, the indi- 
cator is provided with a small fixed per- 
manent magnet which attracts the rotor 
magnet to a position at which the pointer 
is off the calibrated part of the scale. Due 
to the high torque of the instrument, it is 
possible to use a fixed magnet strong 
enough to provide a reliable indication of 
power failure without having any signifi- 
cant effect on the accuracy. 


Characteristics 


Each indicator element weighs 25 grams 
and can be mounted in a 1!/,-inch-diame- 
ter circle. 

The power required by the transmitter 
and indicator combination is 1.8 watts. 
With two indicators connected to one 
transmitter, the power required is 2.2 
watts. 


Figure 13. Typical three-element liquid-level 
indicator 
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Varying the voltage of the supply does 
not affect the indication provided no 
power failure indicator is used. With the 
power failure indicator a variation of ten 
per cent in the voltage will cause a maxi- 
mum error of one degree. 

The torque obtained is shown by the 

es in Figure 7. The slope of the 
torque curve at zero is important since a 
steep slope at this point gives less fric- 
tional error. The torque curves show 
that the steepest part is at zero. 

Temperature effect on indications is 
negligible because of the symmetry of the 
circuit. 

The wave form of the voltage between 
taps in the transmitter is-shown in Figure 
8. Atno load the form is triangular with 
the tops cut off flat. With load, the sides 
and tops of the form bend inward. The 
change in the form is of such nature that 
at any given point the ratio of voltage be- 
tween one pair of taps to that between 
another pair of taps does not change with 
load so that an indicator connected to the 
transmitter will not change its calibration 
when another indicator is placed in par- 
allel with it. 

The peculiar shape of the voltage wave 
does prevent the indicator from following 
the transmitter linearly. This inherent 
deviation has been determined to have a 
maximum peak of 1.3 degrees. The 
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peaks occur at six points above the axis, 
and six points below the axis. Figure 9 
shows a typical distribution curve A 
which consists of the 1.3 degree deviation 
and additional deviation due to manufac- 
turing tolerances. Curve B of the same 
figure shows how the distribution curve is 
changed by the power failure indicator. 


Applications 


One of the first applications of the d-c 
Selsyn was for the remote indication of 
the positions of the landing gear and wing 
flaps on an airplane. For this purpose 
four elements were mounted in a single 
case, one element being used for each of 
the three landing wheels and one for the 
flaps. 

The remote indication of oil and fuel 
pressure is accomplished by connecting a 
bellows to the oil or fuel pressure line and 
utilizing the motion of the bellows to ro- 
tate the transmitter brushes. 

The temperature transmitter has a bi- 
metal helix which rotates the transmitter 
brushes as the temperature changes. 

The manifold pressure transmitter has 
a partially evacuated sealed bellows in a 
pressure tight compartment and the mani- 
fold pressure is applied to the outside of 
the bellows. Motion of the bellows is 
transmitted mechanically through a flex- 
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ible wall to the d-c Selsyn transmitter. 
Temperature compensation is obtained by 
having the right amount of air in the 
sealed bellows. 

The differential fuel pressure transmit- 
ter is similar to the manifold pressure ex- 
cept the bellows is not evacuated. The 
fuel pressure is connected to the inside of 
the bellows while the surrounding cham- 
ber is connected to the manifold. The 
bellows deflection is then proportional to 
the differential pressure. 

The liquid level measurement utilizes 
the motion of a float to actuate the trans- 
mitter brushes. Magnetic coupling is 
used between the transmitter outside the 
tank and the float mechanism inside the 
tank so,as to provide a positive gasoline 
seal. 


Conclusions 


The d-c Selsyn has been shown to be 
particularly suited to applications re- 
quiring high accuracy, light weight, and 
rapid and stable indications. These quali- 
ties make it particularly suitable for air- 
craft use. The fact that it can be oper- 
ated on any source of low-voltage direct 
current without auxiliary equipment is an 
advantage, not only for aircraft use but 
for other applications where special power 
sources are not available. 
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Design of Long-Scale Indicating 


Instruments 


A. J, CORSON 


SSOCIATE AIEE 


I. Introduction 


ROM the viewpoint of utility, the 

scale length of an indicating instru- 
ment bears somewhat the same relation 
ship to its dimensions as does the output 
of a motor to its frame size. The end 
product of an instrument is quantitative 
information, The longer and more legi 
ble the scale, the more definite the result 
through reduction of 
the initial 


ing scale readings, 
observational errors both in 
calibration and in subsequent use, Thus, 
instrument designers have endeavored to 
produce maximum seale lengths within a 
given space, examples of which are 5 
inch seales of 6-inch rectangular switeh 
instruments, the 3!/,ineh 
scales of 4-inch rectangular instruments, 


board and 
In general, however, the movements of 
such instruments have been restricted to 
an angular deflection of about 90 degrees, 
with consequent limitation in seale lengths 
as compared to the seale lengths of non 
electrical instruments such as steam and 
gauges. A study of 
fundamentals leads the authors, who at 


pressure these 
tacked the problem of designing a new 
line of switchboard instruments, to the 
conclusion that a definite contribution to 
measurement technique could best be 
made by designing such instruments for 
long-range indication, and the smallest 
practicable panel space, 

A study of prior art!” showed that the 
importance of seale length had been ap 
preciated, although no complete and co 
ordinated group of instruments had re 
sulted, Among the long-seale instru- 
ments produced were wattmeters, volt 
meters, and amimeters operating on the 
induction disk principle, also permanent 
magnet moving-coil voltmeters and am- 
ineters. The induction instruments, 
while perhaps satisfactory for restricted 
operating conditions, hardly met modern 
performance requirements as to fre 
quency range, wave-form variation, and 
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other conditions, There is very little 
published information on these instru- 
ments, and their manufacture appears to 
have been discontinued, at least in 
America, It was therefore concluded 
that no complete group of long-scale 
instruments, meeting modern installa- 
tion and performance requirements, was 
available, 

A distinguishing 
board instruments which cannot be over- 


feature of switch- 
emphasized is the variety of measure- 
ments which must be accomplished in 
devices having uniform appearance and 
outline These include the 
measurement of d-c volts, d-c amperes, 


dimensions, 


a-c volts, a-c amperes, watts, vars, power 
factor, eyeles, synchronism, and such 
nonelectrical quantities as temperature 
and speed, It is impractical to satis 
factorily measure all these quantities 
with one design of instrument mecha- 
nism, a minimum of four being required 
Table A. 


as shown in 


Table A 


Quantities 


Group Kind of Mechanism Measured 


ing-coil s Temperature 
Speed 
B,, Repulsion attraction } 
with fixed and cab) 
vanes 


A-c amperes 
A-e volts 


A-c watts 
A-c vars 

A-c cycles 
Power factor 
§' \Synehronism 


D-c amperes 
1... Permanent-magnet move} ee volts 
C., Jron-cored eleetrodynamic, , 


,, Weetromagnet withrotat-) 
ing vane 


In the following sections, the method 
of attack in designing long-seale elements 
for each of these groups will be outlined, 
A panel dimension of 41/4 inches square 
was required, and a scale length of 6,8 
inches representing 240 angular degrees 
was selected, The problem in each 
case was to obtain (a) mechanical free- 
dom of the movement and (b) satis- 
factory torque characteristics, both with 
respect to magnitude and gradient, over 
this scale angle, After determining each 
hasie design, much analytical work was 
necessary to reduce it to practice, but, 
with one or two exceptions, design details 
will be omitted in the interest of brevity. 
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Il. The Permanent-Magnet 
Moving-Coil Instrument for 
Measurement of D-C Potential 
and Current 


The design of the permanent-magnet 
moying-coil instrument was definitely 
simplified by using Alnico as a magnet 
material. 
material adapted it to short lengths of 
large cross section, as illustrated in Figure 
1. The sector-shaped magnet was cast 
integrally with a soft-iron pole face for 
uniform distribution of the field in the 
air gap, and the magnet was arranged im- 
mediately adjacent to the gap to mini- 
mize leakage fluxes. The moving coil 
was pivoted about one of its sides and 
thus only one of the coil sides was ef- 
fective in production of torque. The use 
of two coil sides appeared to involve 
mechanical complications such as to be 
thoroughly impracticable. It was found 
that satisfactory results could be obtained 
by full utilization of the magnetic ma- 
terial as described above and by using 
a minimum of weight and inertia in the 
moving element. The millivoltmeter 
moving coil was designed for a power 
input of 0.34 milliwatt, since the instru- 
ment will be used with 50-millivolt 
shunts. This construction also has the 
advantages of shelf-shielding, mechanical 
simplicity, and reproducibility. _Damp- 
ing was obtained by adding a short-cir- 
cuited winding to the moving coil, the 
wire size and number of turns being de- 
termined by the required damping con- 
stant of the instrument involved. A uni- 
form scale distribution is obtained as 
shown in Figure 2. The characteristics 
are shown in Table IT. 

Since instruments for the measurement 
of the temperatures of electrical ma- 
chinery are required for modern switch- 
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Figure 5 (above). Development of repulsion— 
attraction magnetic system 


Figure 6 (below). Repulsion—attraction instru- 
ment torque characteristics along the scale 
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Temperature-meter circuit 


boards, such instruments have been in- 
cluded in this group. A circuit, illus- 
trated in Figure 3, was thus designed to 
adapt the d-c milliammeter to tempera- 
ture measurement using standard 10- 
ohm resistance temperature detectors. 
This circuit is essentially a Wheatstone 
bridge, energized by a constant potential 
of 6 volts direct current through a 
saturating transformer and rectifier de- 
signed for use on a standard 115-volt, 60- 
cycle circuit. The characteristics are 
given in Table IJ, and the scale distribu- 
tion is shown in Figure 23. 


Ill. The Repulsion—Attraction 
Instrument for Measurement of 
A-C Potential and Current 


In their usual forms; the soft-iron 
torque-producing mechanisms are in- 
herently limited to angular deflections of 
about 100 degrees of arc. Serious dif- 
ficulties arise in matters of scale con- 
striction and increased power consump- 
tion if the scales of these simple instru- 
ments are extended beyond their natural 
limits. 

In the new element, these limitations 
are removed by utilizing dual forces of 
electromagnetic repulsion and attraction 
which act on a single movable vane as 
shown in Figures 4 and 5. The main re- 
pulsion mechanism is essentially similar to 
wedge-repulsion mechanisms now in use, 
in which a rapidly decreasing torque—dis- 
placement curve is obtained beyond the 
usual 0-90 degree scale range. The 
auxiliary irons exert a force of attraction 
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which increases progressively as the re- 
pulsion force decreases. With suitable 
shapes and spacings for the soft-iron mem- 
bers, the two forces are well blended, re- 
sulting in a smooth open scale. In ad- 
dition to the increase of scale angle, the 
element possesses a higher “‘torque-per- 
watt” effectiveness than any known soft- 
iron or even electrodynamic instrument 
mechanism, as illustrated in Table I. 

The middle repulsion wedge is moulded 
integrally with the coilform. The attrac- 
tion irons are mounted in magnetic con- 
tact with soft-iron cups which can be 
rotated manually through small angles. 
The rotatable cups serve as a means of 
instrument adjustment and also as a 
partial return path for the magnetic cir- 
cuit. The cups are slotted radially to 
eliminate induced circulatory currents. 
Figure 4 is asectional view of the assembly. 

The rotatable cups (and attraction 
irons) permit of a rather wide range of 
control in scale distribution. The pre- 
ferred scales are shown in Figure 9, where 
the voltmeter scale is expanded over the 


Table I. Sensitivity Comparisons of Various 
Instrument Mechanisms of Comparable Size 


(Milliwatts Per Unit Torque for 90-Degree 


Deflection) 
Repulsion—attraction....... (soft-iron) ........ 114 
Wedge-repulsion........... (soft-iron)........ 400 
Tnctined-CGa) .)..0 oes. Ske oss (soft-iron)........ 240 
Electrodynamic. .......... (air-coils)......... 216 
Sector-coil repulsion... .... (soft-iron)........ 346 


normal 110—-120-volt interval. The am- 
meter scale is essentially uniform over the 
working range. 


Tue Cor 


In proportion, an air coil of the greatest 
electromagnetic effectiveness (that is, 
maximum flux per watt input) will have 
a square cross section and a mean di- 
ameter equal to three times a side of the 
square as shown in the curves of Figure 7. 
The authors’ curve of proportions is in 
agreement with Shawcross and Wells’? 
The variance with Maxwell’s classic pro- 
portions’ of d = 3.7c is due, no doubt, to 
neglect of higher order terms of the cal- 
culations. The two criteria are, how- 
ever, high up on the curves so the varia- 
tion is more of academic than practical 
interest. 

The magnetic circuit of a repulsion— 
attraction mechanism of this kind per- 
mitted of little more than a rough mathe- 
matical treatment which served as a guide 
to methodical experimentation in deter- 
mining the best shapes and spacings for 
the soft-iron members. From computa- 
tions and from actual torque curves for 
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Figure 7. Field-coil proportions as a function 
of reactance/resistance 


basic iron shapes, one could predict, 
quite closely, the ultimate results of iron 
shapes when used in combination. The 
best fixed repelling wedge to operate in 
conjunction with the ideal vane was one 
that best met the three criteria of steep 
initial torque-gradient, large angular de- 
flection, and maximum torque. The 
initial steep gradient was especially desir- 
able in ammeters for improved readability 
with low values of current. The wedge 
of Figure 5 met the requirements—the 
curved edges giving the steep gradient; 
the developed length, the long-scale 
angle; and the over-all dimensions, the 
maximum of torque. 

The final and most important design 
problem was the selection of suitable at- 
traction irons to extend the scale angle 
without increased power consumption. 


Figure 8. Field-coil proportions with addi- 
tion of iron members 


5 
df (curve B) 


It was also necessary to avoid close spac- 
ings of adjacent magnetic parts, with 
their resulting manufacturing hazard. 
For adjustment purposes, the attraction 
irons permit of small rotational move- 
ments and are provided with means for 
securely locking them in the final posi- 
tion. The shape and slope of the irons 
result in a smoothly distributed scale, 
open to the end of pointer travel. The 
short curved lengths at the upscale ends 
of the attraction irons provide a greater 
degree of scale control. The curves 
(Figure 8) indicate that the coil system 
with irons, in its final form, has propor- 
tions differing very little from the re- 
quirements of ideal air coils. 


TORQUE CHARACTERISTICS 


The torque values of the complete sys- 
tem over the scale, and for comparison, 
the torque of simple repulsion, is shown 
in Figure 6. The completely drawn, 
uppermost curve gives the torque at 
various angular scale positions with a 
constant application of full-scale voltage 
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(150 volts). The negative angle of —15 
degrees corresponds to the assigned} un- 
stable position of the pointer—selected 
for security of operation. Intersecting 
the torque curve of the control spring are 
sectional lengths of torque curves of 
intermediate voltages. From the inter- 
sectional points the actual scale distribu- 
tion is obtained by projection. The pro- 
jected scale at the lower edge of the 
figuré is identical with the voltmeter 
scale of Figure 9. 

The torque curve for repulsion alone is 
for the same 150-volt constant value. It 
illustrates the limitations of simple re- 
pulsion in regard to torque and operat- 
ing angle. 


DAMPING SYSTEM 


The instruments are equipped with an 
eddy-current damper of unique construc- 
tion as shown in Figure 10. It consists of 
a series of ten uniformly spaced, bipolar 
magnets of Alnico steel, embedded in two 
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Figure 10. Damping system for a-c instru- 
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Figure 11. Wattmeter and varmeter mechanism 


die-cast half-ring supporting members. 
The two half-ring groups are assembled 
on the instrument in a circular arrange- 
ment directly over a small segmental 
aluminum disk, which is carried by the 
moving element. The magnetic circuit 
is completed through the disk to a soft- 
iron split annular-shaped ring mounted 
directly beneath the disk. The soft- 
iron ring serves also to shield the actuat- 
ing element from the field projected by 
the damper magnets. This system pro- 
vides an adequate and uniform damping 
torque throughout 360 degrees of disk 
movement. It is used on all a-c in- 
struments. 


PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS 


The characteristics of the a-c volt- 
meters and ammeters are shown in Table 
Il. The efficient iron-clad mechanism 
has a high reactance-resistance ratio 
which is reflected in the instrument when 
constructed as a voltmeter. The effect 
of this reactance-resistance ratio on fre- 
quency influence was, however, overcome 
by capacitance compensation. 


IV. The Iron-Cored Electrodynamic 
Instrument for the Measurement 
of Power 


The long-scale instruments previously 
described deal with measurements of 
single quantities. Since there are im- 
portant electrical measurements that in- 
volve the product or ratio of two elec- 
trical quantities, instruments must be 
provided for performing these mathe- 
matical operations. The measurement of 
the product of two electrical quantities 
suggested the use of the electrodynamic 
construction. 

Since the conventional type of electro- 
dynamometer instrument mechanism may 
be used for only a comparatively short- 
scale range, a modified construction was 
required for obtaining a scale length of 
240 degrees. In order to obtain co- 
ordination of design and appearance, the 
general construction used in the per- 
manent-magnet moving-coil instrument 
was adopted. In this instrument, how- 
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ever, the permanent magnet was replaced 
by a magnetic core shaped to permit in- 
sertion of a field winding and was designed 
for a uniform air gap between its pole 
face and the inner core, as illustrated in 
Figure 11. Since the magnetic field pro- 
duced by the coil on the outer field struc- 
ture is proportional to the current in that 
coil, the total torque produced by the 
instrument is proportional to the product 
of the ampere turns in the field and arma- 
ture windings. The instrument is mag- 
netically damped in the same manner as 
described for the iron-vane instruments. 
The design of this mechanism pre- 
sented several problems, particularly with 
respect to the magnetic circuit: 
1. To produce along scale, the use of mag- 


netic material with attendant iron losses 
was required to obtain a long air gap. 


2. The field circuit had to be designed for 
a linear flux-current relationship, requiring 
operations at densities well below the knee 
of the saturation curve at all possible operat- 
ing currents. 


120 160 


Figure 14. Wattmeter-scale 
distribution 


and potential fluxes required adjustment to 
agree with the phase angle between the 
current and the voltage. 


4. Losses in the instrument had to be kept 
low and voltage errors reduced to a mini- 
mum, 


Several nickel-iron alloys were con- 
sidered and tested for this application, 
and the best combination for low hys- 
teresis and a high saturation density was 
obtained by the use of an alloy having 
49 per cent nickel. The complete field 
structure, including the central core, was 
made of thin insulated laminations to 
reduce eddy currents to a minimum. 
Figure 12 shows the field density to be 
well below the saturation value for normal 
operating ranges. 

The use of iron in the magnetic circuit 
naturally causes the current in the poten- 
tial coil to lag slightly behind the applied 
voltage. This is more than canceled by 
the effect of the iron losses which cause 
the field flux to lag the line current by a 


3. The phase angle between the current still greater amount. Therefore, the 
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LAMINATED CORE 
potential-circuit current and the field flux 
are separated by a greater angle than the 
phase angle of the circuit, and, if uncom- 
pensated, would cause the instrument to 
read low on lagging power factors. 

The instantaneous field flux then be- 
comes proportional to 


Im sin (wt—@—as) 


where a is the angle by which the field 
flux lags the line current due to iron losses, 
and @, the phase angle between current 
and voltage. The instantaneous arma- 
ture current is proportional to 


Em sin (@—ai) 


where aq; is the phase angle by which the 
armature current lags the applied voltage. 
Without compensation, therefore, the 
torque would be— 


T=KEI cos (@—aitas) 


Therefore, a capacitor is shunted across 
the armature and a portion of the series 
resistor, providing sufficient compensa- 
tion to make the angle a; equal to angle 
a giving correct indication at any power 
factor. Figure 13 shows curves taken 
at leading and lagging power factors in- 
dicating the effect of capacitance on com- 
pensation for power-factor errors. The 
curves show that the selection of a value 
of capacitance corresponding to the point 
where the two curves intersect, provides 
sufficient compensation to make the in- 
strument operate with satisfactory ac- 
curacy over a wide range of power fac- 
tors. 

It has been mentioned that potential 
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Figure 16. Frequency-meter circuit 
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construction 


Figure 17 (right). 
Frequency - meter 
torque characteristics 


flux was reduced to a minimum to prevent 
voltage errors. With a high value of 
potential flux, the moving coil tends to 
deflect upon the application of potential 
alone, due to extraneous flux through the 
field iron and back across the air gap. 
While this potential creep can be cali- 
brated out and become of little conse- 
quence, if maintained at low value, it 
would result in voltage errors if the ex- 
traneous torque so produced became an 
appreciable part of the total torque of the 
instrument. To minimize such errors, 
the armature turns were kept low, and 
high resistance was used to secure a 
minimum armature current consistent 
with high operating torque. .The mag- 
netic flux path is also broken by two 
gaps, the ratio of which determines the 
magnetic balance of the circuit and conse- 
quently the potential-circuit errors. They 
are, therefore, set to give the best over- 
all performance. 


Because of the uniform gap the scale 
distribution is nearly linear as shown by 
Figure 14. 


The same type of mechanism is used 
for polyphase wattmeters, two elements 
being rigidly fastened together to the 
supporting base. In the polyphase in- 
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Figure 18. Frequency-meter scale distribution 
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strument it is possible to still further 
increase the potential-circuit resistance 
in order to decrease voltage errors as the 
torque to weight ratio of the single-phase 
construction can be maintained without 
doubling the total instrument torque. 
Compensation for power-factor errors is 
made in the same manner as previously 
described using a double capacitor for 
this purpose. 

When used for the measurement of 
vars (reactive volt-amperes), the instru- 
ments are provided with external phase- 
shifting auto transformers or are cross- 
phased to obtain the proper phase angle 
in the manner used on conventional 
switchboard instruments. Single-phase 
varmeters require an external impedance 
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Figure 19. Power-factor meter and synchro- 
scope mechanisms 
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Figure 20. Power-factor-meter scale distribu- 
tion 


network to lag the current in the potential 
circuit by 90 degrees. 


MEASUREMENT OF FREQUENCY 


The iron-cored electrodynamic instru- 
ment mechanism was applied to the meas- 
urement of frequency by using a dif- 
ferential field coil,4 each side of which 
was connected in a resonant circuit, one 
resonant at a frequency below the scale 
range, and the other, at a frequency above 
scale range. Since these two field coils 
are connected in opposition, an auxiliary 
element is added to provide restoring 
‘torque. The deflecting element has a 
uniform air gap and provides substan- 
tially uniform torque over its operating 
range. Thus the restoring element must 


INCOMING MACHINE 
(A) 


Figure 23 (right). 
(B) 
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V,4=voltage drop across stator coil A (also 
across compensating resistance R,) 


ay=angle current /4 must lag V4 to produce 
90-degree angle between | 4 and |p 


Panel arrangement of 
long-scale instruments 
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Figure 22. 


Interior view of a-c voltmeter 


also produce approximately uniform 
torque to obtain a scale as uniform as pos 


sible. 
a unidirectional and linear value of torque 


Obviously with a 240-degree scale, 


must be provided for 120 degrees each 
side of the center-scale position, Since 
it is evident that such a torque cannot 
be furnished by a simple dynamometer 
system, or any of the conventional iron 
vane systems, a restoring torque has been 
provided by utilizing a long-range iron 
vane repulsion mechanism similar to that 
used in the a-c ammeter and voltmeter, 
The construction is shown in Figure 15, 
It will be noted that the deflecting ele- 
ment is identical in construction with 
that used in the wattmeter, and that the 
restoring element is provided with a fixed 
iron vane which is wide at scale ends and 
narrow at center scale, 

The connection diagram, Figure 16, 
shows the two resonant circuits and the 
differential connection of the deflecting 


and restoring fields, the resultant current 
armature 


passing through the coil, 


Figure 21 
Schematic connec- 
tions and phase 
relations of synchro- 
scope 


(left). 


A—Synchroscope 
connections 


B—Phase relations 
E=line voltage (in- 
coming machine) 
Ir 4=currentthrough 
reactance coil 
1 4=current in stator 
coil A 
=phase angle in 

circuit D 


Seer Le 


!p=current in phase D (resistance circuit) 


Long-Scale Instruments 


Variations of these connections are pos- 


sible. For example, the connection of 


the restoring field coil with additive 
polarity, which somewhat changes the 
shape of the restoring torque curve, 


provides a scale which is expanded in the 
center and constricted toward the ends, 
With the subtractive polarity used, one 
resonant at about 34 


while the other 


circuit is cycles, 
is resonant at about 97 
cycles, both points being far outside the 
normal scale range of 55-65 eycles, 

The curve in Figure 17 shows that ap 
proxiniately uniform restoring torque has 
been provided, its intersection with the 
differential torque curves at cardinal 
points indicating the angular displace 
ment at these points, 

It was necessary to give careful atten 
tion to several important points of con 
struction, In the first place, the de 
flecting and restoring torque curves, ex 
extended beyond the scale ends, must be 
of such shape that the instrument will be 
stable at both ends of the scale with any 
condition of normal mechanical variation 
On 


with 


or changes in the resonant circuits. 
a normal 60-cycle frequency meter 
a scale of 55-65 cycles, stable operation 
the 
normal frequency range above and below 
The 
tion of the restoring field coil is likewise 


is provided for about three times 


scale ends, mechanical construc 
important in maintaining a scale which 
is essentially uniform and symmetrical, 
The spacing between the fixed and moving 


vanes is uniform, and the field winding is 
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Figure 24. Typical installation of long-scale 
instruments 


concentric with the stationary vane. 
Greater accuracy is obtained by winding 
the two coils at the same time, using two 
insulated wires in multiple. 

In the frequency meter, the chief con- 
sideration was to make the instrument 
responsive to frequency changes without 
being influenced by any ordinary voltage 
fluctuations and with negligible disturb- 
ance from such operating variations as 
temperature and wave-form changes. It 
may be shown that the torque of both 
the deflecting and restoring elements is 
proportional to the square of the voltage 
and the deflection dependent on the ratio 
of currents in the two branches. 


1-r? 


Angle of deflection a =«— —_—_—_——_ 
1+7?—2r cos 0 


(where r=the ratio of the currents in the 
two resonant branches and 6=the phase 
angle between them). The instrument 
indication is thus essentially independent 
of changes in the operating voltage. 

The admittance of the resonant circuits 
to currents of the third or higher har- 
monics is very low, resulting in very small 
accuracy variations when used on dis- 
torted wave forms. 

Figure 18 shows a standard 60-cycle 
scale with a range of 55-65 cycles. Other 
scale ranges are obtained by selecting 
impedance networks to provide the same 
current ratios over the required frequency 
range. 


V. Instruments With Rotating 
Magnetic Field and Polarized 
Moving Vanes for Measurement 
of Power Factor 


The power-factor meter has a field 


winding consisting of a motor-type stator 
with a laminated field structure and a 
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distributed winding. This provides a 
rotating field when connected to a poly- 
phase circuit. The armature is of the 
moving-vane type, the vanes of which are 
magnetically connected by a nickel-iron 
sleeve and polarized by an axially 
mounted stationary coil inside the stator. 
The construction is clearly shown in 
Figure 19. This system is not new, 
having been in use for a number of years 
in other forms,® but refinements in me- 
chanical construction and improvements 
in operation make the instrument worthy 
of description. 

When used to measure power factor, the 
field winding (stator) is connected through 
a high resistance to a polyphase line, 
while the vane is polarized by a stationary 
coil energized by the current in the cir- 
cuit. 

An analysis of this system will show 
that the instrument measures directly the 


phase angle between the current and the. 


voltage and may be calibrated either in 
terms of power factor or phase angle. 
Hysteretic drag usually common to this 
construction has been reduced to a 
minimum by the use of carefully annealed 
nickel-iron alloys which produce very 
little rotational torque, and thus provide 
accurate readings over a wide range of 
current. 

The movement is free to rotate through- 
out 360 degrees, and scales of either 180 
degrees or 360 degrees can be provided, 
the latter where operation with reversed 
current is necessary. Figure 20 shows 
the scale ranges which may be obtained. 


INDICATION OF SYNCHRONISM 


When designed for use as a synchro- 
scope, the physical construction of ‘the 
instrument is the same as the power- 
factor meter since the instrument actually 
measures the phase difference between the 
potentials of the bus and the incoming 
generator. The polarizing coil, however, 
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is wound for potential instead of current 
and is connected directly across the line. 

Since most synchroscopes are designed 
for single-phase operation, the stator cir- 
cuit (connected to the incoming machine) 
was provided with a phase-splitting ar- 
rangement. This consists of an external 
impedor box containing a resistance and 
an adjustable reactance coil. The stator 
is of two-phase construction, one phase 
being connected in the resistance circuit 
and the other in series with the reactance. 
(See Figure 21.) The resistance of the A 
circuit and the inductance in the D cir- 
cuit will produce a phase angle somewhat 
less than 90 degrees. The quadrature 
phase relation and a symmetrical rotating 
field is obtained by shunting a non- 
inductive resistance R, across the stator 
coil in the reactive circuit A. This pro- 
duces a voltage drop V , in phase with the 
lagging current I; 4 through the reactor. 
The resistance R, is of such a value that 
the inherent inductance in the stator 
causes the current through it (74) to lag 
the voltage drop V4 by an angle giving 
a 90-degree angle between J, and Jp, the 
currents through the two stator branches. 
Final adjustment is made by a magnetic 
shunt on the reactance coil L 4. 

Both “incoming” and “running” cir- 
cuits were designed for low-power con- 
sumption, and the instrument, therefore, 
may be used for remote indication of 
synchronism. Uniform speed of rotation 
was obtained by the use of steel flux dis- 
tributor rings as shown in Figure 19. 
These practically eliminated the slot 
effect of the stator and prevented spas- 
modic movement of the pointer at speeds 
approaching synchronism. 

Since the armature vanes are polarized, 
the instrument becomes, in effect, a syn- 
chronous motor. If the polarizing coil 
were excited by direct current, synchro- 
nous operation would be obtained at aspeed 


12 
S= a (rpm) 


where f is the frequency and P the 
number of poles. The application of 
alternating current excitation of a dif- 
ferent frequency, however, produces rota- 
tion at a speed proportional to the dif- 
ference of these frequencies or 
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where f;=the incoming frequency and f, 
: ws 
the frequency; of the running machine. 
Since the stator is of two-pole construc- 
tion 


S=60(fi—f,) or 60 rpm for every cycle dif- 
ference in frequency 
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Formulas for the Magnetic-Field 
Strength Near a Cylindrical Coil 


HERBERT B. DWIGHT 


\\ FELLOW AIEE 


HE magnetic-field strength at any 

given point near a circular cylindrical 
coil or solenoid in a nonmagnetic medium 
requires various formulas for its deter- 
mination, depending on the shape of the 
solenoid and the position of the point. 
Formulas are required for the axial com- 
ponent of the magnetic field, called H, in 
this paper, and other formulas are needed 
for the radial component, H,. 

A number of the formulas were given in 
“Absolute Measurements in Electricity 
and Magnetism,’’! by Andrew Gray, edi- 
tions of 1893 and 1921. Others have been 
published in other articles, as indicated 
in the footnotes and references of this 
paper. A collection of formulas for this 
Paper 42-27, recommended by the AIEE committee 
on basic sciences for presentation at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 
26-30, 1942. Manuscript submitted October 8, 


1941; made available for printing November 28, 
1941. 


HERBERT B. Dwicut is professor of electrical ma- 
chinery, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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36 and other formulas, derivation of the first few 
terms of equation 8 by expansion of equation 13 in 
series, and comparison of calculated values of field 
strength with laboratory measurements of solenoids. 


A. C. Louie, work on the derivation of equation 9, 
on the determination of boundaries of ranges in 
Figure 5 and comparisons with laboratory measure- 
ments. 


A. L. Carpentier, work on properties of the formulas 
and determinations of boundaries of ranges in 
Figure 5. 


problem was published by the writer in 
“The Magnetic Field of a Circular Cylin- 
drical Coil,” Philosophical Magazine, 
volume 11, April 1931, page 948. 

In this paper, an additional group of 
formulas is presented, suitable particu- 
larly for points close to the coil section and 
for short coils. A device is also given (see 
paragraphs following equation 3) by 
which formulas for the flux density in the 
end plane only of a solenoid are listed, and 
this greatly increases the range in which 
the flux density of solenoids under all 
conditions can be precisely and quickly 
calculated. It is shown in Figure 5 that 
the formulas listed in this paper cover the 
entire field of a solenoid. 

All of the published series formulas for 
solenoids of which the writer is aware, have 
been rearranged in this form and are given 
in this paper. Thus this paper contains 
the complete equipment for computing 
the magnetic field of a solenoid of any 
shape and at any point, far or near, in- 
cluding points within the cross section of 
the winding. The effect of insulation 
space between conductors, however, is not 
considered, but the rectangular cross sec- 
tion of the solenoid is assumed to have 
uniform current distribution. 

One application of the formulas and 
methods listed in this paper is in finding 
the mutual inductance of a solenoid and a 
comparatively small coil, particularly 
when the latter is irregular in its shape or 


position. In many cases the mutual in- 
ductance is equal to the magnetic field of 
the solenoid at the center of the small coil, 
multiplied by the projected area of the 
small coil, crossing the field. This is of 
use in problems of electromagnetic inter- 
ference and shielding. 


Logarithmic Formulas 


The group of logarithmic formulas for 
points close to the coil section may be de- 
rived from a mutual-inductance formula 
for two circles which was published by T. 
H. Havelock in 1908 and was extended by 
E. B. Rosa and F. W. Grover in equation 
16, reference 4. It is given in equation 
16A, reference 5. 

If we let a circle of radius y=a-+c on the 
same axis as the circle of radius a, pass 
through P, Figure 1, then by differentiat- 
ing equation 16A, reference 5, for the mu- 
tual inductance of the two circles, with 
respect to y or c, the change in mutual in- 
ductance for an increase in y is found. 
This is the change in flux passing through 
the circle of radius y when y is increased, 
caused by a continuous current in the 
circle of radius a. The increment in flux 
passes through the ring of width Oy and 
circumference 27ry. 

If a certain amount of flux gy, for l 
centimeter perpendicular to the paper, 
passes through an area of width Oy, at an 
angle @ to the normal to Oy, as in Figure 2, 
then the flux density, or force on a unit 
magnetic pole is g/(Oy cos 9). The hori- 
zontal component of the flux density is 
obtained by multiplying by cos @, and is 
y/Ov. 

Therefore, in the case of Figure 1, the 
axial component of flux density at radius 
y, or at P, is 


| om 


1) 
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Thus, the instrument will make one 
complete revolution for each cycle dif- 
ference in frequency, the direction of 
rotation determining whether the in- 
coming generator is slow or fast. Syn- 
chronism is indicated when the pointer 
reaches a vertical position. 


VI. Conclusion 


These instruments have been designed 
to meet existing American Standards 
Association standards of performance, as 
shown in Table II, and, in general, the 
characteristics are equivalent to those of 
6-inch rectangular instruments. An ac- 
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curacy rating of 1 per cent of the full- 
scale reading has been applied. The me- 
chanical durability as evaluated by ship- 
ping, vibration, and impact tests is also 
fully equal to the standards established 
by present practice. The application of 
these instruments to a typical switch- 
gear unit is shown in Figure 24. The 
group represents a potential panel-space 
saving of 42 per cent with an average 
weight saving of 16 per cent and an in- 
creased scale length of 33 per cent as 
compared to 6-inch rectangular instru- 
ments. It is concluded, therefore, that 
90-degree scale angles need no longer be 
regarded as an inherent limitation of 
electrical indicating instruments, and in- 
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struments having long scales with satis- 
factory accuracy may be produced. 
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Putting 2a=d and 2y=D, as in Figure 
1, im order to make the numerical coeffi- 
cients smaller, the following expression is 
obtained for the axial component of flux 
density at P due to a current of J amperes 
in a cireular coil of N turns and of diame- 
ter d, assuming that the dimensions of 
the cross section of the coil are so small 
that they may be neglected: 


a wa 


i. = 


3 wt ); 
ee pe) 


ef5 7 ue ) 
d\2 32Dd, 
limes per square centimeter (2) 


where u*=x*+c* and where logn de- 
notes natural logarithm. 


Figure 1. Magnetic field at P near a circle of 


radius e 


Dimensions throughout this paper are 
im centimeters and electromagnetic centi- 
meter-gram-second units are used, except 
where otherwise stated. 

The current is assumed to be in such a 
direction around the circle that the flux 
density at the center of the circle is to the 
night. If the flux density given by equa- 
tion 2 is a minus quantity, as it usually is 
when y is greater than a in Figure I, that 
indicates that the direction of the flux at 
Pistotheleft. If yis less than aia Figure 
1, the flux density is given by equation 2 
but ¢ has a negative numerical value. 

Equation 2 and practically all the for- 
mulas of this paper, are infinite series, and 
they should be used for a given case only 
if the last term used in each series is al- 
most negligibly small and is smaller than 
the preceding term. Otherwise, the suc- 
ceeding terms which are neglected are 
probably of importance and the formula 
should not be used for such a case. 

To obtain the axial component of flux 
density at P due to an infinitely thin sole- 
noid, multiply expression 2 by ndx/N and 
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integrate from x; to x, taking these lengths 
to be positive values. See Figure 3. The 
quantity m is the number of turns per 
centimeter of axial length of the solenoid. 
The expression is 0 when x is 0, and so by 
putting x: =0 and «.=< there is obtained 
the following formula 3 for the axial field 
at a point P in the end plane of a sole- 
noid of length x, which is the only type of 
formula that needs to be listed for sole- 
noids whose length is given: 


nt j S2yd 
Hx) = 39 Weiss x2? x 
xf. 3c, Oct 55%, 345et 
{5(1-35+ § 4d 16d ' 64 <5) 


x(1_15¢ ,75¢ )+25 \ 
@\4 16d 32d*- 645°" 


a 245 le 12 36 

ROT d\2@ 2d 32d 
115 e* et x3 1 6le i151e¢ 
ea )* ele saa’ aa 
21 x5 : ‘ 
as” lines per square centimeter (3) 


The letter s in H,;,)denotes an infinitely 
thin solenoid or current sheet. This for- 
mula has been shortened somewhat by ex- 
pressing D in terms of d, the mean diame- 
ter of the coil. 

It is evident from Figure 3 that the 
magnetic flux density at P due to the 
actual solenoid of length (x:—x) is equal 
to the difference between the field densi- 
ties of two solenoids of lengths x2 and x, 
respectively, of the same thickness, for 
both of which P is in the end plane. A 
physical meaning is thus given to the 
value of expression 3 for x, and x2 sepa- 
rately, when integration is carried between 
these limits for the case shown in Figure 3. 

It is, therefore, possible to calculate the 
value for x; by one formula, suitable for 
short coils, and that for x. by another 
formula if desired, suitable for long coils. 
The use of this device greatly increases 
the capability of calculating the flux den- 
sity due to a solenoid under various condi- 
tions, with ease and precision. 

A similar device for mutual inductance 
of solenoids was given in reference 5 (see 
paragraphs following equation 9 of that 
paper) and it produced a corresponding in- 
crease in the capacity to calculate the mu- 
tual inductance of coils of various shapes, 
in various positions. 

A correction for the thickness, ?#, of the 
coil is desirable. Following Maxwell, 
Electricity and Magnetism,® paragraph 
700, and noting that the differential of d 
is twice the differential of a radical dis- 
tance 


# YH , t He) 
ad? ‘5! ddt -** 


Hea) = His) ao (4) 
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where H,,) is the magnetic-field density, aaa) 
either axial or radial, at a given point Pin — j 
the end plane due.to the infinitely thin 
central solenoid whose diameter is d (see 
Figure 3). ay 

Expressing equation 3 in terms of D= ; 
2y instead of d, so that ¢ is the only vari- 
able, and differentiating, we obtain the , 
term in # of equation 4. 
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Az(coil) = Hxs) + AH 


where 
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Equation 5 should be used only for thin 

solenoids where ¢ is small and where the — 
correction AH, is a small percentage. — ( 
For somewhat thicker toils, the following 
formula may be used, obtained by put- 
ting equation 3 in terms of D=2y and 


then integrating over the cross section of ¥; 
the coil: 
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Figure 2. Flux pass- 
ing through an area 
dy of width dy 


\h 


Corresponding formulas are required 
for the radial component of magnetic 
field. Using equation 16, reference 4, for 
the mutual inductance of two circles, the 
radial field at P, Figure 1, due to a circle 
or coil of N turns of very small cross sec- 
tion, is 


_NI. 1 0M 
10 ae ox (7) 
NI ~/d [ 2xD 
r(cirele) = 575 a4. 
meen. 141° “ut 1735165 «6 
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lines per square centimeter (8) 


where u?=x?-+c?. 

In equation 8, the dimension D, which 
is twice the radial distance to the point P, 
Figure 1, may be either larger or smaller 
than d, the diameter of the circle. Only 
even powers of the quantity c are involved. 

The minus sign occurs in equation 7 
since the mutual inductance of the two 
circles in Figure 1 decreases as x increases. 

For the radial field at a point P in the 
end plane of an infinitely thin solenoid of 
diameter d, multiply equation 8 by ndx/.N 
and integrate from 0 to x, where 1 is the 
number of turns per centimeter of axial 
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where w?=x?+c?. Here also, D=2y may 
be greater or less than d. 

Note that the radial field close to the 
end of an infinitely thin solenoid becomes 
infinitely great, because c approaches 0 
and logn c is involved. 
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By equation 4 


Hi; (coi) = Hy(s) + AH; 
where 
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Since equation 10 is applicable only to 
thin solenoids with a small value of ¢2/c? 
because terms in ¢4 and higher powers of ¢ 
have been omitted, the following formula, 
obtained by integration of equation 9 
after it was expressed in terms of D, is 
given for use with thicker coils: 
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If y is less than a, then c, and cy. are nega- 
tive. If y lies in value between a, and as, 
then c is negative and ¢» is positive. 

Note that if the current is assumed to 
flow in a mathematically exact rectangular 
cross section, the radial field is not infinite 
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at the corners or elsewhere. The limit of 
c logn c is 0 when c approaches 0. See 
reference 9, numbers 72 and 605. 


Elliptic Integral Formulas for 
Circles 


The following general formulas for the 
flux density in any position whatever, rela- 
tive to a circle which carries a current, 
have been published by Alexander Rus- 
sell’ and give the same results as equations 
2 and 8: 


2NI | 2a(a—y) 

A z(circle) = 200-9) pK _—mh (12) 
10r; ry? f 
2NI } 2ax 

A, (eirole) = per 10r | as = (13) 


where the dimensions are as in Figure 1 
and where 


n?=(at+y)?+x? (14) 
r= (a—y)?*+x?=c?+2? (15) 


K and £ are complete elliptic integrals 
of the first and second kinds of modulus 
k, where 


k?=1—7,2/r,? (16) 


Values of K and E may be taken from 
tables, as for instance, reference 8, pages 
199 and 204. 

It is seen from Figure 1 that 72 is the 
distance from P to the nearest part of the 
circumference of the circle carrying cur- 
rent. If this distance is very small, k? 
approaches 1 and the value of the elliptic 
integral K approaches infinity. When this 
occurs, the values in any table become far 
apart so that interpolated values cannot 
be obtained with precision and it becomes 
better to use a series involving logarithms 
than to use a table of values. That, how- 
ever, is equivalent to using formulas 2 and 
8, which involve logarithms. It is always 
possible to find the precise value of the 
logarithm of any given number, however 
large or small, one way being to find 
first the logarithm to base 10. 

Since equations 2 and 8 are power series 
in r2?/ay, they have greater precision, the 
closer the point P approaches to the cir- 
cumference of the circle and the greater 
becomes the difficulty of obtaining the 
value of K from a table. 


Zonal Harmonic Formulas for 
Circles 


Other formulas will now be listed. The 
formulas for solenoids are put in the more 
useful and usually more concise form giv- 
ing the flux density at a point in the end 
plane of the solenoid. 
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For points near the center of the circle, 


2rN. Bie x 
Hy (circle) = NH 75) a Py (=)+ 
; | (17) 


where 
(18) 


r=xtty? 


P2(x/r), Ps(x/r) and so on, are surface 
zonal harmonies which may be defined by 


OG 
Pal) = Saipan —1)" 
Values are tabulated in reference 8, page 
188, reference 10, and elsewhere, or they 
may be calculated from series (see refer- 
ence 9, page 169 and equation 46 of this 


paper). 
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Values are tabulated in reference 10 or 
reference 8, page 196, or they may be cal- 
culated from series, as above. 

For points at a considerable distance 
from the center of the circle, 


Hoacirele) = aril Pr () ee 
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¥: 
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See reference 11, equations 3 and 4. 
For points not far from the axis of the 


circle 
A y(circle) = us| (2) -; A r(®) ae 
BG dm 
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where 
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p?=x?+q? (24) 


Equations 22 and 23 are equivalent to 
equations 9 and 10, reference 1, page 248, 
volume 2, edition of 1893 and page 212, 
edition of 1921, changing 1,680x4 to 
1,680a2x4, 
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Formulas for Short Coils 


All these formulas for circles can be 
integrated, though not always by one 
direct step, to give expressions for the flux 
density at a point in the end plane of a 
solenoid, each applicable to a certain 
range, as approximately indicated in 
Figure 5. Each formula may be used in 
an area in Figure 5 in which its number, 
such as equation 25, occurs, and up to the 
boundary marked by an arrow leading 
from that number. The areas are seen to 
overlap. Satisfactory convergence may 
be found beyond the boundaries marked, 
and, on the other hand, the rapidity of 
convergence may be very poor for the 
thickness correction formulas near the 
boundaries. Figure 5 is a preliminary 
guide, and the criterion for use of a certain 
formula in any given case is the rapidity 
of convergence of the series. If the con- 
vergence is not suitably rapid, the formula 
should not be used in that particular case. 

By integrating equations 17 and 19 
from 0 to x, for values of r= V xt+y? less 


than approximately 0.7a (see Figures 3 
and 5), 
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where »=turns per centimeter of axial 
length of the coil. For dimensions see 
Figure 3. 
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Formulas for H,(,)and H,(,)are obtained 
by putting /=0. For thick coils, the brack- 
ets containing power series in t/a may be 
replaced by the complete expression 
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(27) 


where m is 0 or an even number. The 
values of m are 0, 2, 4, 6, in equation 25 
and 2, 4, 6, in equation 26. For m=0, the 
binomials may be expanded and m can- 
celled out before m is put=0, thus giving 
a/t logn a:/a, which may be obtained 
also by integration of 1/a. The complete 
expressions may be used also for extending 
the formulas. 


Formulas for Infinitely 
Long Coils 


It is not permissible to integrate ex- 
pressions 20 or 21 from the limit «=0, or 
past that point, for small values of y, be- 
cause a/r would be greater than 1 and the 
series would be divergent. But the series 
and their integrals become 0 when x be- 
comes infinitely great, and so it is possible 
to integrate from x to ~ and obtain the 
field density at P due to a coil extending 
from x to ©. By subtracting this from 
the field at P due to a coil extending from 
0 to ©, which may be called H,,, and 
H,,, respectively, one obtains the field 
due to a coil from 0 to x, at a point in the 
end plane, the same as for all the other 
formulas for solenoids listed in this paper. 
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Figure 3. Magnetic field at point P near a 
solenoid 


The axial component of field at a point 
P outside a solenoid which extends to an 
infinite distance in both directions from 
P is 0, as is well known. Such a coil is the 
limiting condition of a toroidal coil of 
very large coil diameter compared to the 
section diameter. The parts of the sole- 
noid to the right and left of the radial 
plane through P give equal axial fields, 


which are therefore 0. Thus 
Hi. =0 (28) 


for points outside the solenoid. 
The axial field inside a coil extending to 


infinity in both directions is also well — 


known to be 4rnJ/10, a constant, By 
taking a radial plane through P, the axial 
field due to the half coil to the left of P is 
by symmetry equal to 


Ht 2antl 


20 = 10 (29) 
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For values of y which lie between a; and 
do, Figure 3, the value of H,., is that due 
to the turns lying outside of y. In sucha 
case 


Q2—y _ 2nnl 


30 
d2—a, 10 ( ) 


Ho = 


“The value of H,,, requires more com- 
putation, for various values of y. First, 
for large values of y, the integration of 
equation 21 from x=0 to ~ is permissible, 
and gives 


1X3 a! ts 1X3 
4X2 y4 (itz +9 at m+ Pex 
xb 2, “Sean, e BN 5 
2x4 yé 4a* 16a* 448a® 
1X3X5_ 8X5X7 Al ca 
4X6X8° 2X46 98 3 a? 


Ties t6 8 
af — Delta 
8 at atone) + | Oe 


See equation 40. The series in t/a are not 
infinite series, but are complete. The 
general expression is given in equation 41. 
For convenience in computation, the 
numerical coefficients of powers of a/y in 
equation 31 are 1, 3/s, 15/4 and 3175/1004. 
For small values of y, integration of 
equation 23 from x=0 to © gives 


Ayo = 


mrdyf. 35% 15 y* 175 98 
my] 142% ae a a ee 


10a 8a? 64a‘ 1,024 a 
Pie OER? 7) y* 122598 
“(548 a? | 256 pane 072 a a By 


i#/1 . 9 y? 105 y4 3,675 y6 
“(Stim Be 512 anes 192 a oa Bs 


terms in f6/a® and soon | (32) 


For thicker coils 


15 | ek 175 
yt ( ——— }4—— yx 
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For values of y not very different from 
a, consider the mutual inductance of two 
infinitely thin coaxial solenoids of lengths 
b; and 6, and with a distance between 
their adjacent end planes equal to w, as 
in Figure 4. The mutual inductance is 
given by equation 1, reference 5, as 
follows: 


= F(x1) — F(x2) — F(x3) + F(x4) (34) 
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where, in the notation used in Figure 4 


=h+h+w 
xg=bitw 
xXs=b2+w 
x= W 


and where 7 and m’ are the turns per centi- 
meter of the two coils. 

Assume that w is a small quantity, and 
that bois smaller still, sothat the right-hand 
coil is equivalent to a turn of very fine 
wire. Then Fi) and F(,.) are to be com- 
puted by equation 7 and Fi) and F(4) 
by equation 6 of reference 5. Allow w to 
increase a small amount. Then, as in 
equation 7 of this paper, the radial flux 
density at the circumference of the right- 
hand coil is 


ey as) 
mDn'b, Ow 
Differentiating F(1)—F(,) with re- 


spect to w or x, and expanding the first 
few terms in powers of 1/bi, it is found 
that the result is 0 when }; becomes in- 
finite. Differentiating 


F (za) — Fzs) 
Dn'by 


and discarding higher powers of b2 and w, 
the result, excepting the terms in c°, is 


nl /d 16Dd\/_ 3c? 

r(s)\ 6 == lo 1+-—-—- 
Chae va ( yas \( ipa 
15 ct 35 ch 1,575 
64 D'd? 256 Did? 1282 Did" 

1 ¢ Pe (a 247 8 ie 

2 Dd ' 64 D*d? 768 D*d® 
7,795 8 
| (36) 
128X256 Déd' 


The process of taking the same function 
of w and w+0e, subtracting and dividing 
by the small quantity 5: is equivalent to 
differentiating with respect tow. Expres- 
sion 36 is therefore the result of differenti- 
ating) Fi, twice. But Fi was the re- 
sult of integrating equation 16, reference 
4, twice. Equation 36 should therefore 
correspond to equation 16, reference 4, 
which it does, and so the two terms in c® 
can be added from the earlier publication. 

The following correction for thickness 
may be added to equation 36: 


thes al 4 16D?\ t? 141 nl 
Gis te n Biauleao 
PT ee ae DIVO ed D 


17 95 ot c )+8 11 cil c 
32D? 96Ds °°] c\3'3D 4D? 
1c 157 c4 1,271 0 
—— = — (37) 
12D% 192D4 576 Ds 


Since terms in ¢4 and higher powers of ¢ 
are omitted in equation 37, the following 
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formula for thick coils may be used in- 
stead of 36 and 37: 


“td 16D? : 1 ci ote 
=— n —- —+— — 
WORN tes 2D 12D2 


Upstart aod Waites eens aera, Le 
+ 2. J 2+=—=4+ 
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16 D3 ' 320 D4 ' 384 Dé 
5c? 11 c3 eect les Ge C2 
9D? 96 D3 4,800D4 1,440D5 " i 


(38) 


=C) 


If y is less than a;, Figure 3, then cq and cy 
are negative. If y has a value between 
that of a, and a», then c¢ is negative and c, 
is positive. 


Formulas for Long Coils 


By_an integration of equation 20 from 
x=x to ©, there is obtained the following 
formula for the axial flux density at a 
point P in the end plane of a solenoid of 
length x, for cases in which r= +/ (x?+-y2) 
is greater than about 1.25a (see Figures 3 
and 5): 


Hz (coil) = I 6 ey Ne cas We 


f 
3a! #  t \ 3X5a8 
<— 1 P 
Pk? ) +tat Hes r6 ( 


{1 52 3 t 18 
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See reference 12. The value of H,,, is 
given by equations 28, 29, or 30, depend- 
ing on the value of y. 

By integrating equation 21 from x=x 
to o, the corresponding formula for radial 
flux density is obtained: 


anly| a’ “i 
eR eH (BE 
10a E ; (£)x 


IxXoig x 5? ath ts . 
4x6 rt eet ia 16 + cat 
(Eve ies 
ak jars eee eit 
aaa ] (40) 
2,304a8} °° 


See reference 11, equa- 


H, coil) =H. 


16a® 


where r?=x?+-y?, 
tion 5. 

The value of H,., is given by equations 
31-88 and sometimes two of these for- 
mulas can be used to check each other. If 
in Figure 3, «?+y? and x?+y? are so 
large that equation 40 is used for both, 
then it is evident that in the subtraction 
of the two results H,,, cancels out and 
so does not need to be computed. 
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The general expression for the brackets 
in ¢ is 


aie ears 


where m=3, 5, 7, and 9 for equations 39 
and 40 as far as shown. They are not in- 
finite series, but are complete. 

From equations 22 and 23 


(41) 
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FH, (coil) =H; 


Liexta2 
8 pé 


Since terms in ¢4 and higher powers of t 
have been omitted from equations 42 and 
43, the following equations may be used 
for thick coils: 


20n. x 
Az coil) = Hz. Pt —*)toen 
ly? 5 yt\/a2 a3 
irae ae ane 
4x7 16 x4/\ po® pi? 
33 y*/a25 “«) 15 y4/a27 ay? 
64 x\o2® 5) 64 xt\ p27 p,7 Ef 
terms in higher powers of ot | (44) 


I a2+p2 
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p2 Pi 2 CS, 204 p28 pi? 
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(; moueiat ana ne an ~ 
8x 16 x p2® p,® 64 x4 

({-2) 35 y4/a? a)? 
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terms in ‘higher powers of y 


(45) 


where p;?=x?+-a,? and p.?=x?+-a,?, 

See also reference 1, edition of 1921, 
equation 28, page 222 (change 5a to 5a’) 
and equation 31, :page! 225.) ‘Note that 
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r2=a2+(x+b/2)? and r2=a?+ (x—b/2)* 
where 0 is the length of the solenoid. 

The following are useful formulas for 
zonal harmonics: 


Po(u)=1;  Pa(u) =2} 
Pau) =5 @ut—1); 
i 


Ps(u) == (5u8 3x); 


2 


1 
fe =— (5X7p!—2X3 X5y?+1 X3) ; 
(ue) axa X7h 0 


1 9 
Pil) =a (7X95 —-2X5X7u3+8 X Hy) 5 


Po'(u)=0; -Pi'(u) = 1; 
Po! (nu) =3u; Ps! (un) =1/2(8 X5u2—1X8) ; 


1 
Pal(u) =5 (5X7u8—3 X5u) (46) 


It is to be noticed that in the formulas, 
ratios of dimensions occur almost entirely 
and in such ratios, dimensions in inches 
may be used throughout instead of dimen- 
sions in centimeters, since powers of 2.54, 
the conversion factor, would occur equally 
in the numerator and denominator of a 
ratio and would cancel out. However, the 
letter means turns per centimeter and 
not turns per inch. The letter VV means 
turns per coil. 
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Figure 4. Two coils 
of unequal lengths 


The laboratory measurements which 
were made agreed with calculated values 
within a very few per cent. 

Example I. The following case, near 
to the meeting-point of three boundaries, 
enables one formula to be checked by the 
others: Find the radial component of 
field in the end plane of a solenoid where 
x/a=0.9, y/a=0.95, t/a=0 
c/a= —0.05 


By equation 9, H,(s) =5.36 “ 


By equation 36, H,(;). =6.26 “ 
By equation 40, H,(s)=6.26 — 
aX 0.95(0.446 —0.183 —0.033 +0.020 + 


ni ni 
0.007 .. .) —=5.35— 
) 10 10 


By equation 43, Hy) =6.26-—— X 


1.81 
(0.706 — 0.164 —0.044 +-0.020+0.007 ...) x 
nt nt 
— i= ):30 — 
10 2 10 
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7) 
Example I, The following problem 
also can be computed by three different 
formulas. Find the horizontal component 
of the field in the end plane of the follow- 
ing solenoid: 


x/a=0.4, y/a=0.6, t/a=0 
c/a= —0.4 


nt 
By equation 3, Hz(s) =2.90 10 


nt 
By equation 25, Hz(s) m2n0-fat (0.555-+ 


I 
0.105 —0.004 —0.013 —0.004) =2.90 
nil 


By equation 29, H2(s).o =24 i0 


By equation 42, Hy(5)= E —27*X 


1 
{ 1 Oa (0.0864 +-0.0171+ 


md nt 

23 —0. — =2.90 — 

0.0023 —0.0001) Ve 2.90 10 

Example III. A solenoid consists of 

a single layer of fine wire, a=0.971 inch; 


Lae 
[rtf 


Figure 5. Approximate ranges of applica- 
tion of formulas for magnetic field in end plane 
of a solenoid 


x=18.25 inches; y=0. The search coil 
is in the calibrating position, at the center 
of the solenoid. By equations 29 and 42 


D) Sea : 
Hy(s) = a +(1 +2) ‘)- 


ie 2Qanl 
1—- —... |/=——[1—0.0014] ° 
lpecn 


due to the half coil, which is 0.14 per cent 
less than the nominal value for a very long 
solenoid. j 
It is evident that, for accurate work, the 
calibration of search coils, or other meas- _ 
urements depending on the magnetic field 
in the middle of a long solenoid, shotild in- 
clude a correction according to the for- 
mulas in this paper of the nominal field 
4anI/10 in the middle of the solenoid. 
Example IV. Find the radial com- 
ponent of the field in the end plane of the 
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solenoid of example III, at eight inches 
from the axis. 

In this problem, x is equal to the full 
length of the solenoid, 36.5 inches. 


é and 
By equation 31, H;(s) . Saat 0.01482 
By'equation 43, H,(s) = 


I 
(0.01482 —0.00014) 


Only a very few terms in each series are 
needed. The turns per centimeter are 
7.57 and the current in the test was 1.70 
amperes, giving H,(,) by equation 43 
=0.0593 lines per square centimeter. 
Test value=0.0589 (measurement by M. 
F. Miller). 
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Aircraft Voltage Regulator and Cutout 


R. C. JONES 


NONMEMBER AIEE 


Synopsis: In the electrical system on air- 
craft, the voltage regulator and reverse- 
current cutout are key pieces of equipment 
which, in addition to having requirements of 
utmost dependability, must be small, light 
in weight, and of a design adaptable to 
manufacture on a quantity production basis. 
The conception and simplification of the 
prime requirements and their attainment by 
careful analytical designing is described in 
this paper in such a way as to show not only 
the steps in design but also the pertinent 
application features. 


EQUIRED: A_ voltage regulator 
which weighs less than one-fifth its 
nearest relative in the industrial field, and 
a reverse-current cutout weighing less 
than one-sixth an industrial contactor of 
equivalent current rating. Such were 
some general requirements of the genera- 
tor voltage regulator and cutout whose 
design and development are described in 
this paper. This development involved a 
careful combination of electrical and me- 
chanical engineering principles and neces- 
sitated continuous attention being paid 
to the application requirements. The 
magnitude of the design problem involved 
is emphasized by stating that in addition 
to all those problems normally encoun- 
tered there are the problems created by the 
prime requirements of low weight and 
small size, as well as those created by 
atmospheric conditions. In this paper the 
voltage-regulator is taken up first, and 
this is followed by the reverse-current cut- 
out. 
Mr. T. B. Holliday in the paper ‘‘Ap- 
plication of Electric Power in Aircraft” 
(ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, volume 60, 


Figure 1. View of voltage regulator showing 
resistors on left and operating magnet on right 


‘ 
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May 1941, pages 218-25) gave a very com- 
prehensive picture of the problems and 
requirements of electric equipment for 
aircraft, as seen by a member of the ma- 
teriel division, Wright Field, United 
States Army Air Corps. A review of that 
paper provides an excellent foundation 
for appreciation of specific design prob- 
lems such as treated in this present paper. 


Voltage Regulator 


The aircraft voltage regulator described 
in this paper is shown in Figure 1 and is 
suitable for operating with any approved 
28.5-volt d-c self-excited generator whose 
maximum field current (at full load and 
minimum speed) is not more than eight 
amperes, and whose minimum field cur- 
rent (at no load and maximum speed) is 
0.5 ampere. A schematic diagram is 
shown in Figure 2. Additional specific 
requirements are: 


1. Hold voltage within +2 per cent of 
28.5 volts. This must be maintained over 
the range from no-load to full-load generator 
current, while the generator speed may vary 
from 2,500 to 4,500 rpm. 


2. Radio interference must be held to a 
minimum. 


8. Satisfactory operation with air condi- 
tions varying over a range of: —40 degrees 
centigrade to +60 degrees centigrade in 
temperature, sea level to 35,000 feet in 
altitude 10 to 90 per cent in relative humid- 
ity. 

4. Must fit on a standard quick-mounting 
base which includes all electrical connec- 
tions. 


5. Dimensions including base must not 
exceed 61/,-inch length, 4-inch width, and 
37/s-inch depth, and of this a total space of 
21/, inches by 4 inches by 1 inch must be 
kept free for mounting base terminal studs 
and cables. 


6. Weight must not exceed 2.5 pounds. 


7. Current-carrying capacity of contacts = 
15 amperes continuous. 


8. Regulator to vary the field resistor be- 
tween 0.25 ohm and 75 ohms in such a way 
that generator-voltage surges do not exceed 
three volts. 


9. Regulator must operate satisfactorily 


Paper 42-48, recommended by the AIEE committee 
on air transportation for presentation at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 
26-30, 1942. Manuscript submitted November Tis 
1941; made available for printing January 22, 1942. 
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with as many as five generators and regula-_ 


tors connected in parallel and provide equal 
division of load. Maximum deviation from 
the average value of load must not exceed 
10 per cent of generator full-load rating. 


The above requirements call for a rather 
unusual piece of equipment involving 
major development. It might well be 
added that neither the attaining of such 
requirements nor their prior recognition 
as key characteristics are matters that 
could be or were settled in a moment or 
by superficial analysis or study. Rather, 
the setting down of the requirements and 
their practical attainment were the result 
of the engineers of the materiel division 
keeping a step ahead of the best efforts 
of the manufacturer’s design engineers, 
thus leading to the final result in a mini- 
mum of time. 

The voltage-regulator is conveniently 
divided into four parts in this discussion: 


1. Contact device. 

2. Operating magnet. 
3. Resistor. 

4. Base. 


These four parts will be treated separately 
and in that order. 


Contact DEVICE 


A multicontact type of regulator was 
chosen as being best fitted to meet the 
requirements. The Silverstat unit illus- 
trated in Figure 3 is an industrial type of 
multicontact device which has proven it- 
self by years of service on innumerable 
applications. It consists essentially of a 
number of spring bronze leaves with built- 
in silver contacts at the movable end of 
each leaf. At the stationary or clamp end 
of the assembly short strips are used be- 
tween each leaf to both insulate and space 
them from each other. The movable ends 
of the leaves lie against an insulation block 
whose face is cut at an angle such that, 
in the free position, all contacts are open 
and equally spaced. The opening force 
on each contact is dependent upon the 
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Schematic diagram of voltage 
regulator 


Figure 2. 
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Figure 3. Industrial-type Silverstat unit 


tension in its own leaf. Since the leaves 
_ are spaced approximately 1/64 inch apart, 
and since accurate response to small 
changes in voltage is necessary, the leaf 
material must be straight and must have 
very consistent spring characteristics. 
On the standard Silverstat assembly, 
which has been in production for indus- 
trial applications for some years, it has 
been found necessary to maintain a very 
careful control of the leaf material in order 
to insure proper leaf characteristics. The 
standard leaf material, however, was im- 
practical for the aircraft regulator, as 
markedly higher conductivity and shorter 
lengths of leaves operating in a wider 
range of ambient temperatures were re- 
quired. In view of this, the successful 
quest for a new material was a metallur- 
gical achievement of no small moment to 
the designer. 

Other factors and problems entering 
into the design of the contact unit were 
those connected with the generator itself. 
In the first place the generators to be regu- 
lated were themselves in the develop- 
ment stage. Calculated generator char- 
acteristics had to be checked, and the de- 
signs changed to be suitable for operation 
in a regulated voltage system. Changes 
were being made in the generator speci- 
fications giving new field-current limita- 
tions. Initially, consideration was given 
to limiting the total field current to 12.5 
amperes and allowing the use of two field 
circuits both on the generator and the 
regulator. Final specifications limited the 
field current to eight amperes and re- 
quired that the regulator use only one cir- 
cuit which would vary the field resistor 
from 75 ohms to 0.25 ohm in steps that 
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would not produce surges higher than 
three volts at the generator terminals. 

A double-deck construction of the con- 
tact assembly is used to obtain the neces- 
sary number of contact leaves in minimum 
space. This also reduces the movement 
required between the all-open and all- 
closed position of the contacts to one-half 
of the standard construction which has all 
leaves in line. The full number of steps 
is obtained by alternating the operation 
of the contact leaves in the upper and 
lower stacks. The mechanical assembly of 
this double-decked Silverstat is accom- 
plished by the preassembly of the leaves 
and insulation in a fixture which estab- 
lishes the correct relation of parts and ce- 
ments them together. After being baked 
to fix the cement, these stacks are placed 
in the double-deck frame and adjusted to 
proper relation and spring tension. Each 
Silverstat assembly is checked in a pres- 
sure-measuring device and adjusted to 
have the same corresponding leaf in each 
stack operate at the same pressure. This 
is necessary to obtain consistent results 
required in quantity production. 


OPERATING MAGNET 


The operating magnet supplies the 
activating force for closing or releasing 
as many leaves and steps as is required to 
establish a voltage within the chosen 
limits. It must respond to small changes 
in voltage, moving only enough to read- 
just the field circuit resistance to the 
proper value, and it must be small and 
of such form as to fit in compactly with 
the other units. Temperature effects 
must be compensated for, and residual 
magnetism kept to a minimum. The 
moving member must be shockproof. 

A clapper or moving-iron type is the 
form of magnet chosen for this applica- 
tion. See Figure 1 which shows the arma- 
ture at the left of the coils. Two long 
slender coils are employed in order to ob- 
tain the lowest winding weight. The sta- 
tionary part of the magnetic circuit is ar- 
ranged in the form of a U with a coil on 
each leg. The armature which completes 
the circuit is pivoted parallel to the line 
of the two coils. To reduce the number of 
partsand obtain a unit assembly, the pivot 
support is made by extending the flat sec- 
tion of iron connecting the twocores, paral- 
lel to the coils to a point approximately 
even with the open end of the magnetic 
circuit, then bending this extension at 
right angles. To minimize weight, the ex- 
tended section of frame is cut out, leaving 
only a skeleton form having sufficient me- 
chanical strength. This is possible since 
the material is not in the magnetic circuit. 

To obtain dependable as well as fric- 
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tionless pivot action, a leaf spring is used. 
The armature itself is made of a single 
flat piece of iron cut out around the pivot 
for free action and extending beyond the 
pivot to provide for attachment of the 
calibrating spring and to act as a counter- 
balance. An insulation angle is attached 
to the coil side of the armature to act as 
the contact operating member. The sta- 
tionary end of the calibration spring is 
supported by a strip of bimetal attached 
to the frame. 

Adjustment of the calibration spring is 
obtained by a novel scheme using a mini- 
mum number of parts, and is best de- 
scribed with the aid of Figure 4. A hole is 
punched in the stationary support to fit 
a threaded stud with one side machined 
flat; a small point is lanced out of the 
support in proper relation to the hole to 
engage with notches on the circumference 
of the adjusting nut. With the regulator 
magnet completely assembled, the ten- 
sion of the calibrating spring holds the 
adjusting nut in engagement with the 
point, locking it securely. To change the 
adjustment it is necessary to tip the ad- 
justing nut and stud just enough to dis- 
engage them from the locking projection, 
then rotate the adjusting nut. The nut 
is made from a standard pinion stock rod 
and the fineness of adjustment is deter- 
mined by the number of teeth. The final 
choice of: 


1. Thread for the adjusting stud of the 
calibrating spring. 


2. Teeth on the adjusting nut. 


resulted in a design giving 0.05 ounce 
change in adjustment per notch or tooth. 

The design of the calibrating spring is 
complicated by the building up of the 
contact assembly load when the spring 
loading decreases, also by the fact that the 
contact assembly load is high in propor- 
tion to the magnet pull. 

With the lightweight clapper-type mag- 
net it is impractical to obtain stable regu- 
lator operation without some form of 
damping. To obtain damping, trial was 


Figure 4. End view of voltage regulator 
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Figure 5(left). Dash- 
pot attachment 


<= CONTACT 
| OPERATING 


Figure 8 (right). Simplified view 
of reverse-current relay structure 
showing balanced armature and 

location of polarizing magnet 


made of electrical damping circuits, elec- 
trodynamic dampers, and mechanical 
dampers, but none was satisfactory. An 
air dashpot was tried and found to have 
very desirable characteristics, and it gave 
excellent results. Both the piston and 
plunger of this dashpot are made of stain- 
less steel. This mimimizes the effects of 
differential expansion due to temperature, 
and of corrosion. 

Because the end of the armature moves 
im an are, and the dashpot plunger m a 
straight lime, it was necessary to provide a 
connection between them which would not 
set up a2 side pressure on the stationary 


REVERSE CURRENT CUTOUT 
Figure 6. Schematic diagram of reverse-cur- 


rent cutout 


Figure 7. Reverse-current cutout 
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cylinder. Common practice is to include 
a universal joint in an operating-rod as- 
sembly of this type, but such construction 
is subject to friction and play, both of 
which are detrimental to accurate regula- 
tion. To avoid these faults a long piece of 
spring wire is employed as a column, one 
end being soldered in the plunger and the 
other end slipped through a close-fitting 
hole in the contact-operating arm. See 
Figure 5. This same end is bent at a nght 
angle and is sprung to go into another 
close-fitting hole in the angle of the arm. 
This results in a tight connection with 
minimum weight and number of parts. 

To allow maximum tolerance on the 
plunger and cylinder diameters, and thus 
facilitate manufacture, a needle valve is 
provided for adjusting the restraining ef- 
fect of the dashpot. The cylinder is 
mounted on a stud extension from the 

main body, and the needle valve located 
inside this stud, thus adding only one part 
and no weight. Friction is minimized by 
putting a mirror-smooth polish on the out- 
side of the plunger and the inside of the 
eylinder, and by use of a carefully chosen 
lubricant. 

Because of the wide variation in operat- 
ing temperature encountered by aircraft, 
considerable thought was given to the best 
method of compensating for the tempera- 
ture range produced by both ambient 
change and coil heating. The tempera- 
ture effect in this regulator is limited by 
winding the coils with an alloy wire hav- 
ing a temperature coefficient of approxi- 
mately one-eighth that of copper and a 
specific resistance of six times that of 
copper. This gives heavier coils but 
eliminates the use of an external resistor. 
It also eliminates the problems of: 


1. Finding a negative temperature coeffi- 
cient resistor to suit this application. 


2. A construction for keeping the tempera- 
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tures of the two parts together so that there 
is a minimum tithe lag in correcting for coil 
heating and cooking. 


To correct for the smaller effect of tem- 
perature on the alloy wire, a bimetal strip 
mounted on the magnet frame is used for 
the stationary support of the calibrating 
spring. 
points where the two coil cores attach to 
the frame. Heat transfer from the coil 
windings to the cores and frame is im- 
proved by winding the coils directly’ on 
the cores, thus eliminating the heavy in- 
sulating tube and air space required where 
a separate self-contained coil is used. 
The bimetal strip reduces the calibrating 
spring tension with a rise in either coil or 
ambient temperature. It is necessary to 
co-ordinate the bimetal support and cali- 
brating-spring design closely to gain the 
ultimate in compensation. The scheme 
used provides regulation within the re- 
quired limits under all operating condi- 
tions. 


RESISTOR DESIGN 


The field resistor presents two separate 
problems. The first is to obtain a form 
that will be light enough, work into a 
compact unit and have taps which are ac- 
cessible for wiring. The problem was 
solved only by the wholehearted co-opera- 
tion of the resistor manufacturer. The 
original estimate of the resistor weight 
for the 200-ampere generator was one 


_ pound, leaving 1'/2 pounds for’ the regu- 


lator mechanism and mounting base. The 
final resistor design weighing one-half 
pound was reached only after intensive 
study of operating conditions, and by 
many tests. 

The second problem is that of designing 
the resistor with the right resistance steps 
to give even voltage response from the 
generator without overloading the con- 
tacts. This requires the co-ordination of | 
generator characteristics with the regu- 
lator response and balancing these against 
practical voltage and volt-ampere limita- 
tions of the contacts. The work on this 


ye 
f 


/ 


problem was complicated by the changes , 


in generator design and by the require- 
ment that the regulator be satisfactory 
for regulating any Air Corps approved 
generators of the 50-, 100- and 200-am- 

pere capacities, without reconnection of | 
the resistor. The characteristics of the 
various sizes of generators had to be 
studied, and the resistor steps changed to 
the best over-all compromise. The resis- 


¥ 


tor steps were of such low value in the — 


high current zone that a ribbon type of 
resistor material had to be used. This is 
corrugated after the fashion of the stand- 
ard Ribflex round resistor tubes, but — 


Fie 


‘ an 


4 
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This is located between the “ ~ 


5 


wound on a flat earthenware form and 
held in place by ceramic glaze. 


MountTInc Base 


The regulator base presents no special 
problems, since the other parts are de- 
signed as individual units, all mounting 
from the same flat surface. The base is, 
therefore, flat except for the special lugs 
for mounting on the standard subbase. 
It is cut out for weight reduction and for 
maintenance purposes and carries a special 
contact assembly needed to complete 
electrical circuits to the mounting panel. 
A perforated metal cover is furnished to 
protect the resistor. 

The complete regulator in its final form 
as shown in Figures 1 and 4, weighs less 
than 2.0 pounds, is 515/;. inches long, 4 
inches high, and 3%/, inches deep. It has 
passed all laboratory tests successfully, 
operated satisfactorily on test flights and 
is now in quantity production. 


Reverse-Current Cutout 


The demand for a reverse-current cut- 
out to handle the 100- and 200-ampere 
28.5-volt generators arose coincident with 
the need for a voltage regulator. In June 
1940 the materiel division issued a tenta- 
tive specification for a 100-ampere device 
weighing less than two pounds and a 200- 
ampere device with a 2.5-pound limit. 
For reasons explained later, the 100-am- 
pere rating has since been abandoned. 

While the aircraft cutout performs the 
same function as the well-known automo- 
bile cutout, namely to connect the genera- 
tor to the battery and load when the gen- 
erator voltage is sufficient to charge the 
battery, and to disconnect it when the 
voltage drops below the charging point, 
conditions peculiar to the aircraft electri- 
cal system demand a higher standard of 
performance. In particular, the storage 
battery has a much lower ampere-hour 
capacity in proportion to the generating 
capacity, making a low reverse-current 
dropout setting desirable. Because opera- 
tion of two or more generators in parallel 
is usual, a pickup voltage as close as pos- 
sible to the normal regulated voltage of 
the generators is necessary to prevent ex- 
cessive chatter in closing. This require- 
ment results in close specification of pick- 
up voltage tolerances. 

The tentative specification called for 
opening at a reverse-current of not more 
than five per cent of the continuous rating, 
and set the pickup voltage between 26.8 
and 27.2 volts, or an accuracy of plus or 
minus three quarters of one per cent. It 
was further specified that the device 
should be capable of opening a current 
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equal to 150 per cent of its rating. Maxi- 
mum dimensions were set at four by four 
by four inches. These cutouts may fre- 
quently be mounted close to the main 
engines where severe vibration is en- 
countered. To ensure sound mechanical 
construction a ten-hour vibration test is 
specified, with a total excursion of 0.07 
inch and a frequency varying periodically 
between 10 and 55 cycles per second. 

During the course of the development, 
modifications of the requirements nar- 
rowed down the original problems and in- 
troduced new ones. The first addition was 
the requirement that the cutout should 
not close on application of reversed volt- 
age. The arc-rupturing capacity of the 
200-ampere unit was increased to 500 am- 
peres. An over-all millivolt drop was in- 
cluded and finally whittled down to 85 
millivolts at rated current, with the fur- 
ther provision that this must not exceed 
95 millivolts after 100 operations of the 
arc-rupturing test. On the basis of pre- 
liminary models submitted by manufac- 
turers, the materiel division reduced the 
weight limit of the 200-ampere cutout to 
2.25 pounds. 

Past experience made it clear from the 
beginning of the development that the 
measuring and circuit-operating functions 
should not be combined in one structure, 
but rather that the design should comprise 
a relay in addition to a contactor. It is 
impractical to provide high calibration 
accuracy in a device which also must carry 
and efficiently rupture high current. In 
addition to the greater friction and con- 
tact wear effects, the calibration change 
with temperature cannot readily be con- 
trolled without an objectionable increase 
in weight. The necessity for polarization 
also influenced the decision to use a sepa- 
rate measuring relay. Figure 6 gives 
schematically the circuit of such a device 
consisting of a relay having a shunt volt- 
age-measuring coil RCV, a series current 
coil RCS, and contacts RC energizing the 
coil of contactor C. Figure 7 shows the 
cutout in final form. 


RELAY 


The term ‘‘polarization’’ presupposes 
the existence of a reference factor of con- 
stant direction with which to compare the 
generator voltage. This factor may be 
voltage from a battery, the unidirectional 
conduction of a rectifier, or the fixed 
polarity of a permanent magnet. For the 
purpose of a reverse-current cutout, the 
use of battery voltage as a reference is the 
most direct line of attack and has the 
definite advantage of preventing circuit 
closure when either the battery or genera- 
tor is reversed. It has the disadvantage 
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of draining current from the battery when 
the generator is idle. Variations in bat- 
tery voltage have an adverse effect on the 
accuracy of calibration. 

Use of a rectifier as a reference, while 
satisfactory for many applications, in 
general involves a weight handicap. 
Dry-plate rectifiers, in a case of this kind, 
must be applied with caution because of 
the wide range of temperatures which 
may be expected. High ambient tempera- 
ture, coupled with normal internal losses, 
may result in failure. The change in recti- 
fier characteristics with temperature may 
be reflected in calibration errors, especially 
at sub-zero temperatures where all dry- 
plate rectifiers show a large increase in 
forward resistance. The fact that such 
rectifiers have a negative temperature 
coefficient can be used to advantage to 
balance the positive coefficient of copper 
windings over a moderate temperature 
range. Over a wide range this is less prac- 
tical because the rectifier resistance does 
not change linearly with change in tem- 
perature. 

Polarization by a permanent magnet 
overcomes the disadvantages of the other 
two methods. Proper application of the 
better magnetic materials which have 
been developed in recent years provides a 
reference polarity of stability adequate to 
meet the requirements. The proportions 
of the permanent magnet may be selected 
so that, with a given permeance of the 
associated magnetic circuit, the desired 
flux is obtained with minimum weight. 
It should be so located as to minimize the 
demagnetizing effect of external fields, par- 
ticularly the field of the relay series coil. 

The high sensitivity of a polarized relay 
recommends it for this service. The re- 
quired sensitivity is determined by the 
specified reverse-current and the turns in 
the series coil. Minimum weight demands 
that the relay operate with a single-turn 
series coil for the highest current rating 
for which the frame is intended. Multi- 
ple-turn coils may then be used for lower 
ratings. The relay used in this cutout was 
designed to have a single-turn coil in the 
200-ampere rating, so that with the re- 
verse-current specified as 10 amperes, it 
must drop out on a 10-ampere-turn re- 
versal as a maximum limit. Reasonable 
manufacturing and testing tolerances re- 
quire a design value of six or seven am- 
pere-turns, 

For positive contact operation a snap 
action is necessary in opening and closing. 
This requires that the armature, in clos- 
ing, move into a denser magnetic field 
where the force is greater than that re- 
quired to move it out of its initial position. 
The reduction in ampere-turns required 
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to decrease the pull to the drop-out value 
is produced by the bucking action of the 
series coil. Experience has shown that a 
drop-out-to-pickup ratio of 0.8 is near the 
maximum which will provide satisfactory 
snap action. If we use this value and a 
drop-out-to-pickup differential of seven 
ampere-turns, the correct pickup value 
will be approximately 35 ampere-turns. 

Because of the vibration and shock con- 
ditions encountered on aircraft, as well as 
the high acceleration forces produced by 
maneuvering and flight in rough air, full 
static balance is essential on the moving 
parts of all accurate relays. If the relay 
structure is not inherently balanced, 
counterweights must be added even 
though they mean an objectionable in- 
crease in weight. The magnetically polar- 
ized relay is easily modified into an in- 
herently balanced mechanical structure 
by the use of a center-pivoted armature 
having a working air gap at each end. 
This requires the addition of sufficient 
counterweight to balance the weight of the 
light moving contact only. 

Figure 8 shows the details of the relay 
in its final form. The center-pivoted 
armature operates between the two U- 
shaped poles which are polarized by the 
cobalt steel magnet. The armature and 
poles are made of hydrogen-annealed 
Hipernik magnetic alloy to minimize 
hysteresis which would otherwise be ob- 
jectionable in a low energy relay. To 
avoid the critical adjustment required in 
assembling cone pivots without damage or 
looseness, small diameter polished pin 
bearings are used. The shaft is 18-8 
stainless steel running in bronze bearing 
screws. A stainless-steel torsion spring 
with screw adjustment contributes to the 
shock resistance of the relay and gives 
latitude of correction for manufacturing 
variations. A stamped brass bridge sup- 
ports the armature, spring, and stop 
screw, so that the whole assembly may be 
removed after taking out the screws which 
fasten it to the poles. The combined 
shunt and series coil spool surrounds the 
armature and is contained within tne poles, 
the whole assembly being supported from 
the base by an aluminum mounting frame. 


CONTACTOR 


The contactor magnetic circuit is of 
conventional clapper design, but the con- 
tact structure is turned around from the 
usual position in order to place the pivot 
near the center of gravity. This reduces 
the armature spring strength required to 
provide stability under shock, and so 
somewhat reduces the weight of the mag- 
netic circuit. 

When large currents are to be inter- 
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rupted it is important to remove the arc- 
ing from the main contact surfaces to pre- 
vent a rise in millivolt drop after repeated 
operations. Auxiliary arcing tips, open- 
ing after the main contacts have sepa- 
rated, are sometimes used for this purpose, 
but they have several disadvantages. In 
lightweight devices there is a tendency to 
make them too weak so as to add as little 
as possible to the magnet load. They are, 
therefore, vulnerable to mechanical dam- 
age in handling and may not always be 
effective. Being electrically in parallel to 
the main contacts they carry a portion of 
the main current. Gritty dust deposited 
on the main contacts may cause all of the 
main current to pass through the arcing 
tips; a load which they seldom can be de- 
signed to carry for more than a short time. 

A more satisfactory solution is the con- 
ventional rolling contact wherein the final 
opening always occurs at the tip, leaving 
the contact heel clean. By varying the 
kinematic layout, any reasonable value of 
wipe or scrubbing action may be obtained 
to keep the contacts clean and break 
through dust deposits. This is accom- 
panied by a strong toggle action capable of 
prying apart contacts partially welded 
by heavy overload. Almost universal use 
of this construction on industrial contac- 
tors indicates its superiority. 

The moving contact is an extruded cop- 
per shape with a silver-alloy contact face. 
This part is sufficiently balanced with re- 
spect to its pivot so that the spring is able 
to maintain adequate contact pressure 
against vibration accelerations in excess 
of those obtained in the specification test. 
The flexible copper shunt is brazed di- 
rectly to the extruded contact by an elec- 
trically-controlled spotwelding process us- 
ing a water spray to prevent annealing or 
oxidation of the shunt strands. To mini- 
mize the bending action as the contactor 
operates, the point of shunt attachment is 
located close to the contact pivot. 

The silver-alloy-faced stationary con- 
tact is carried by a steel extension of the 
magnet frame, giving a rigid support and 
making the whole contactor a self-sup- 
ported unit. The stationary contact 
structure is so shaped with respect to the 
moving contact that the current path 
forms a sharp loop as the contacts sepa- 
rate. This produces a noticeable magnetic 
blowout action which is particularly use- 
ful at currents of 100 amperes and higher. 


Instead of using the conventional ar- 
rangement with separate armature and 
contact springs, both functions are per- 
formed by one stainless-steel tension 
spring. Elimination of the extra parts re- 
duces the size and weight and simplifies 
the assembly. The characteristics of any 
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usual double-spring combination may be 
essentially duplicated with care in the se- 
lection of the factors of spring stiffness, 
lever arm lengths, and pivot locations. 
Contact force of one pound is obtained in 
the sealed position, measured at the con- 
tact tip. 

Previous to the design of the magnetic 
circuit, complete magnetic torque data 
were taken on a somewhat smaller frame 
having similar proportions. These data 
were extrapolated to obtain the propor- 
tions of a magnet having a torque curve 
fitting the desired torque curve of the 
contact and spring system. Tests on a 
model showed that the first approxima- 
tion was fairly close, requiring only deter- 
mination of the best core head and body 
diameters to obtain the optimum design. 
The critical portion of the torque-versus- 
distance curve is the point at which the 
contacts initially touch. As it is unreli- 
able to depend on kinetic energy to carry 
the armature over this point, sufficient 
magnetic torque must be obtained at the 
minimum design voltage and maximum 
coil temperature. Best results are ob- 
tained with a three-quarter-inch head di- 
ameter and a seven-sixteenths-inch core- 
body diameter. The core end has an in- 
tegral threaded stud which passes through 
the frame and is secured by a nut, a con- 
struction which eliminates the sharp re- 
duction in core area caused by tapping a 
fastening screw into the core. 

Since it is most economical in weight to 
limit saturation to the core at the touch 
point of the torque curve, the frame has a 


greater cross-sectional area than the core | 


near the junction of the two. The frame 
area is reduced near the hinge because of 
the lower leakage flux passing into this 
portion. 


Low reluctance of the unavoidable mag- 
netic gap at the armature hinge is impor- 
tant, since this joint consumes ampere- 
turns which would otherwise be more use- 
fully employed at the core-head air gap. 
In addition to minimizing mechanical 
clearance at this point, an ear is bent 
down from each side of the armature to 
utilize the side area of the frame. The 
magnetic parts are made from low carbon 
steel and given 925 degrees centigrade 
annealing in a hydrogen atmosphere to 
improve the permeability and decrease the 
residual. The results permit the use of a 
0.005-inch-thick residual shim. 

With the core diameter and length de- 
termined by magnetic consideratious, the 
mean diameter of the coil is determined 
primarily by the heat dissipation rate. 
Usual construction methods, involving a 
coil wound on an insulating tube and 
slipped loosely over the core, give a high 
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N recent years many new or improved 

kinds of apparatus have been made 
available for increasing the reliability of 
transmission circuits. These include high- 
speed relays, high interrupting speed 
breakers, ground-fault neutralizers, pro- 
tector tubes, and high-speed reclosing 
breakers. Though they may be used in 
combination, ground-fault neutralizers, 
protector tubes, and high-speed reclosing 
breakers offer alternate methods for re- 
ducing the outages on the transmission 
circuit. The reliable loading of a trans- 
mission circuit may also be increased by 
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thermal drop between the two, and de- 
pend, therefore, mainly on heat dissipa- 
tion from the barrel area. By winding the 
coil directly on the mica-insulated coreand 
impregnating the whole assembly, an ex- 
cellent thermal joint is obtained, allowing 
a large portion of the heat to be conducted 
into the frame and armature for dissipa- 
tion. The reduction in coil weight by this 
construction may be as high as 50 per 
cent, based on designs having equal values 
of hot ampere-turns and temperature rise 
as measured by resistance. 

The complete contactor, with a rating 
of 200 amperes and 29 volts continuously, 
weighs under 14 ounces and is capable of 
rupturing in excess of the 500 amperes 
called for in the specification. With its 
stainless-steel pivot pins operating in 
bronze bearings it has undergone a me- 
chanical life test of 3,000,000 operations 
without measurable wear or broken shunt 
strands. 

The contactor and relay designs were 
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introducing intermediate switching sta- 
tions and by increasing the interrupting 
speeds of existing breakers. 

Considerable technical-application in- 
formation has been presented to aid in the 
general understanding and use of most of 
this equipment. Although many success- 
ful applications of high-speed breaker re- 
closing have been made in recent years, 
there still appears to be a real need for an 
analysis of the general possibilities and 
limitations of high-speed reclosing of both 
the three-phase and the single-phase types. 
This paper attempts to present such an 
analysis. 


General Considerations for 
High-Speed Reclosing 


High-speed reclosing circuit breakers 
have been shown by experience and analy- 
sis to be capable of improving the reli- 
ability of transmission systems.) 
Where they may be used to best advan- 
tage can be fairly well predetermined by 


stability studies and analysis of test and 
experience information. Fundamental to 
the problem are: 


1. Maximum permissible time—after the 
fault has been cleared—for de-energization 
of the faulted circuit without loss of syn- 
chronism. 


2. Minimum permissible time for deioniza- 
tion of the fault arc. 


The first depends upon the following fac- 
tors: 


a. System arrangement and design. 


b. Amount and distribution of generating 
capacity. 

ce. Load being carried on faulted circuit 
and remainder of system. 


d. Type, duration, and location of fault. 


The second depends upon many factors, 
among which are: 


Fault current and its duration. 


a 
b. Length of arc. 

ec. Number of conductors involved. 
d 


Tower and circuit configuration. 
e. Insulator dielectric strength. 
f. Weather conditions. 
g. Multiple lightning stroke phenomena. 


The first fundamental consideration, 
the maximum time the faulted circuit may 
be deenergized without loss of synchro- 
nism, can be determined by analysis. 
It is generally recognized that sys- 
tems sometimes pull back into syn- 
chronism even though they may be re- 
closed together out of synchronism or at 


co-ordinated to permit combining them on 
a four-by-four-inch square base with a 
direct line of connection between the main 
generator and battery terminal studs so 
as to minimize the weight of connectors 
and the over-all millivolt drop, which is 
less than 75 millivolts at 200 amperes. 
The base is molded plastic, ribbed for stiff- 
ness and minimum weight, and is recessed 
to keep the main and control terminal 
posts from turning under wrench forces. 
Over-all weight of the complete 200- 
ampere cutout is less than 1.90 pounds. 
This is under the weight originally speci- 
fied for the 100-ampere rating. Further- 
more, the weights of models submitted by 
the several manufacturers showed a uni- 
form difference of only a few ounces be- 
tween the 100- and 200-ampere ratings. 
Since the weight advantage was so slight 
the materiel division wisely decided to 
eliminate the 100-ampere rating and use 
the 200-ampere size for both the 100- and 
200-ampere generators. 
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Conclusions 


Aircraft electrical equipment, such as 
voltage regulators and cutouts, must meet 
most of the requirements found in other 
industrial applications, and in addition 
must have certain special characteristics. 
These special characteristics have to do 
with weight, size, and atmospheric condi- 
tions. 

While aircraft-application requirements 
of electrical equipment differ in certain 
respects from those of other related in- 
dustrial applications, it is to be expected 
that the use of equipment specially de- 
veloped for aircraft service may well be 
extended to other fields. 
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Figure 1. System tie—single-circuit line. 
Three-phase clearing and reclosing 
Sending-end power=1.1X2.5(kv)2, Hi= 
H, = 20 on kilovolt-ampere base of 2.5(kv)?. 
Refer to appendix | and Figure 13 


so large an angular displacement that 
synchronism is temporarily lost. The 
severity of the consequent disturbance de- 
pends upon many factors, but the phe- 
nomenon further supports the advisability 
of quick reclosing. However, operating 
experience, in general, indicates that it is 
not desirable even under emergency con- 
ditions, to allow for anything but a short 
interval of nonsynchronous operation. 
The time for deionization of an arc is 
variable and it becomes good practice to 
allow as much time as possible for the de- 
ionization without encroaching too closely 
upon the stability limits of the system. 
Information as regards the deionization 
time is rather meager. The best data are 
given in a series of papers showing results 
obtained on the American Gas and Elec- 
tric Company systems.'3 These indi- 
cate that a time of six to nine cycles for 
three-phase clearing and 12 cycles for re- 


Figure 2. System tie—100-mile single-circuit 
line 


Three-phase and single-phase switching. Type 

of switching indicated for each curve by 

(1¢) or Gd). Refer to appendix | and 
Figure 13 


energizing results in about 90 per cent suc- 
cessful operation. This gives a datum 
point of 12 cycles for deionization time at 
138 kv, with three-phase clearing and re- 
closing. Under some conditions the ac- 
tual time necessary for deionization will 
be less than 12 cycles, while under severe 
conditions it may be more. With single- 
phase switching the arc on the faulted 
conductors, after the line breakers have 
opened, tends to be maintained by the 
capacitive coupling with the sound phase 
or phases. Longer times are probably re- 
quired for deionization of the are path 
with single-pole switching.4 See appendix 
III. It seems evident that the optimum 
time for de-energization is not necessarily 
a fixed value but is determined by system 
conditions. It is hoped and expected that 
further tests and experience information 
will be made available by the operating 
companies. 

If the stability margins are small, it may 
become justifiable to decrease the allowed 
time for deionization; while if the sta- 
bility margins are large, it would appear 
that a longer time could be allowed. An 
extreme case of a large stability margin 
(sufficient parallel circuit strength) would 
require no reclosing at all. Between the 
two extremes of stability conditions, rep- 
resented by a single circuit tie and a cir- 
cuit with many parallel ties, there exist 
many conditions and cases where high- 
speed reclosing of some form may be used 
to advantage. The aim is to obtain im- 
proved reliability over transmission cir- 
cuits for the loads which those circuits are 


Figure 3. System tie—50-mile double-circuit 
line 


No intermediate switching station. Three- 
phase and _ single- 
phase switching. 


Type of switching 
indicated for each 
curve by (1¢) or 


(3¢). Refer to ap- 
pendix | and Figure 
13 
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required to carry. This necessitates a 
proper evaluation of many factors and is 
an interesting and practical engineering 
problem for consideration by those re- 
sponsible for system design and operation. 

With the use of generally available a-c 
network analyzers, calculations are quite 
readily made to determine the maximum 
permissible time for de-energization of the 
faulted circuit. Such a stability study is 
an important part of the engineering 
analysis of the feasibility and desired char- 
acteristics for reclosing equipments for the 
particular system under consideration. 
Fortunately, however, a certain amount of 
helpful information can also be obtained 
by analysis of typical system arrange- 
ments and conditions. This was done 
with the use of a network analyzer. The 
conditions for the cases studied are given 
in appendixes I and II. Following is a 
discussion of the results which have been 
obtained. 


Three-Phase Reclosing—Tie Lines 
and System Interconnections 


A series of cases was taken as repre- 
sentative of interconnections or ties be- 
tween system areas. The systems on 
either end of the interconnection were as- 
sumed to be of equal capacity having 
fairly low system impedances (five per 
cent on 2.5(kv)?) corresponding to about 
1,000,000 short-circuit kva when the 
transmission line voltage is 138 kv. The 
line length was varied from 0 to 300 miles 
in order to show the effect of change in 
line length. ‘Both systems at either end 
of the line were assumed to be solidly 
grounded. The inertia constants were 
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taken to correspond to systems having a 
connected capacity equal to about four 
times the unity power-factor loading 
(equal to 2.5(kv)?) of a single circuit. 
These represent relatively small systems 
compared to those which may be found in 
practice as ties between major system 
gtoups. However, the results may be in- 
terpreted to correspond to either larger 
or smaller systems by a corresponding 
change in the clearing and de-energiza- 
tion times, as explained in appendix I. 
Figure 1 shows the maximum permissi- 
ble de-energization time for stability 
versus line length for line-to-ground, 
double-line-to-ground, and three-phase 
faults at the sending-end terminal for a 
power transfer at the sending end corre- 
sponding to ten per cent above the unity 
power-factor or surge-impedance loading 
of the line. At 138 kv this corresponds to 
1.1X2.5(138)?=53,000 kw. Fault clear- 
ing times were taken as six and nine cycles 
with simultaneous operation at each end 
of the line. Under these conditions suc- 
cessful operation can be expected for 
even three-phase faults for line lengths up 


Figure 5. System tie—200-mile double-cir- 


cuit line 
No intermediate switching station. Three- 
phase and single-phase switching. Type of 


switching indicated for each curve by (1¢) or 
) (3¢). Refer to appendix | and Figure 13 
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to 150 miles and 210 miles for a de-energi- 
zation time of 12 cycles with nine cycles 
and six cycles clearing, respectively. Suc- 
cessful operation could be expected up to 
250 miles for line-to-ground faults with 
either six or nine cycles clearing. A de- 
crease in the clearing time from nine to six 
cycles for three-phase faults allows for an 
increase in the line length of 60 miles for 
the same de-energization time. It is of 
interest to note that the type of fault 
makes an appreciable difference in the 
allowable de-energization time. These re- 
sults indicate the importance of keeping 
the clearing time to a minimum, as this 
makes possible a further increase in the 
stability margin of the circuit or an in- 
crease in the permissible de-energization 
times. This has been pointed out pre- 
viously.® 

The curves of Figure 1 were drawn for a 
loading equal to ten per cent above the 
unity power-factor loading of the line. 
This is probably the loading to which lines 
exceeding 150 miles may be loaded. How- 
ever, for the shorter lengths of line higher 
loadings may be desired. Fortunately 
stability characteristics are such as to 
allow for an increase in loading for shorter 
lengths with the same de-energization 
time. 

If the sizes of the terminal systems are 
increased, the resulting increase in the 
inertia constants produces more stable 
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H|=Ho | 2 
PER UNIT POWER= 2.5(KV) 


Table |. Units of Power for Various Line 
Voltages 
Circuit Unit Power in 
Voltage—Ky Kw* = 2.5 (Kv)? 
A (A ec yee pate ae eS, ok 208,000 
ZOU i Sankey hisle concn carton & 132,000 
te Oe iin creer om eee ere et a ee tA 65,000 
UC SS CHRIS REE ote cae nei I Boas 47,500 
Via RP GE, Tacit Ai eee orc aE ae 33,000 
GOW Mam wists tictot Fiona acai ie cats 11,900 
CRATING Sc e, Gp aes Ree emi oe 3,000 


*Corresponds to about the surge impedance or unity 


power-factor loading of the line when VLi/C: 
400 ohms. 


performance. Such changes can be esti- 
mated from Figure 1. For instance if the 
inertia constants are about double (2.25 
times), the six-cycle clearing curve repre- 
sents. the performance with nine-cycle 
clearing on the new system if the ordi- 
nate scale, representing the maximum per- 
missible de-energized time is multiplied 
by 1.5. The permissible de-energized 
time for a 150-mile line following the clear- 
ing of a three-phase fault in nine cycles 
is increased from 12 to 22 cycles. Con- 
versely the same load may be transmitted 
300 miles, rather than 150 miles, with the 
same 12 cycles de-energized time. 

To illustrate the effect of change of load, 
the case of 100 miles was analyzed more in 
detail, results of which are shown on 
Figure 2. The power in this case is in 
terms of receiver-end power. The values 
of per-unit power equal to 1.04 correspond 
to the case of sending-end power of 1.1 
per unit. Table I gives values of per-unit 
power for various transmission line volt- 
ages to be used in the interpretation of 
the curves. Figure 2 also shows results 
for single-phase clearing and reclosing. Of 
particular interest is the very substantial 
increase in power limit with decrease in 
the de-energization time with three-phase 
switching. For three-phase or double- 
line-to-ground faults, the curves are such 


Figure 6. System tie—200-mile double-circuit 
line with intermediate switching station 


Three-phase and _ single-phase switching. 

Type of switching indicated for each curve by 

(1¢) or (@¢@). Refer to appendix | and 
Figure 13 
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’ Figure 7. System tie—single-circuit line 


Single-phase clearing and reclosing. Sending 

end power=1.1 X2.5(kv)?. Hi=H:=20 on 

kva base of 9.5(kv)?. Refer to Figure 13, 
Appendix | 


that, in the region of 12 cycles de-energi- 
zation time, a decrease of three cycles in 
the de-energization time is equivalent to 
about a three-cycle reduction in fault- 
clearing time. This indicates that a cycle 
reduction in fault-clearing time is equiva- 
lent to a cycle of reduction in de-energi- 
zation time. There is possibly a further 
improvement with the quick clearing in 
that the ionization in the are path does 
not involve as great a volume of air, and, 
therefore, a further reduction in deioniza- 
tion time may be allowed. This is of con- 
siderable interest because studies of tran- 
sient stability limits of systems have indi- 
cated that there was not much to be 
gained by reduction in fault clearing times 
without reclosing below eight or possibly 
five cycles. Figure 2 indicates that with 
three-phase reclosing, three cycles reduc- 
tion in time, either clearing or de-energiza- 
tion is worth about 15 per cent increase in 
power limit. 

If the interconnected systems have 
greater inertias than those used in deter- 
mining the curves on Figure 2, a corre- 
spondingly greater amount of powercan be 
transferred for the same de-energization 
time. For example, if the inertia con- 
stants of the interconnected systems are 
2.25 times those used for Figure 2 (gen- 
erating capacity equal to about nine times 
2.5 (kv)? or 400,000 kva for a 138-kv 
transmission line) the transient stability 
limit is increased from a per-unit receiver 
power of 1.16 to 1.62 with nine-cycle clear- 
ing of three-phase faults and a 12-cycle 
de-energization time. This indicates that 
the inertias of the interconnected systems 
have a considerable effect upon the allow- 
able de-energization time and that, when 
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Hydroelectric system—single-cir- 
cuit line 


Figure 8. 


Single-phase switching of line-to-ground 

faults. Nine cycles clearing. Pg=rated 

generator output. Curves are for a loading 

ten per cent above generator rated output. 
Refer to Figure 14, appendix II 


applying reclosing mechanisms, this effect 
should be considered. It is evident that 
when the interconnected areas are of a 
large capacity compared with the tie-line 
capacity, three-phase reclosing may be 
entirely adequate, even for single-circuit 


' ties for loads up to the maximum which 


the circuit will be required to carry. 
Figure 4 gives the results for 100 miles 
of double-circuit line with no intermediate 
switching station. It will be noted from 
the bottom curve on this figure that a load 
corresponding to two per unit (this cor- 
responds to unit power on each circuit) 
may be carried with no reclosing, follow- 
ing a three-phase terminal fault which is 
cleared in nine cycles. A power of 2.4 per 
unit may be carried with no reclosing if 
six-cycle clearing is used. As shown by 
Figure 4, the increase in power limit by 
the use of reclosing is much less than that 
for a single line, as shown in Figure 2. 
With 12 cycles de-energization time and 
nine cycles clearing for a three-phase fault, 
the power limit is increased about ten per 
cent over what*it would be with no re- 
closing. It will be noted that the improve- 
ment in stability limit for six cycles clear- 
ing of the three-phase fault over nine 
cycles clearing is 40 per cent greater than 
the improvement obtained by the use of 
reclosing. These results indicate that for 
some types of system, depending upon 
the load it is desired to transfer, there is 
very little benefit to be obtained from the 
use of high-speed reclosing. However, if 
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Figure 9. Hydroelectric system—single-cir- 
cuit line 
Single-phase switching of line-to-ground 
faults. Six cycles clearing. Pg=rated genera- 
tor output. Curves are for a loading ten 
per cent above generator rated output. Re- 
fer to Figure 14, appendix II 


the systems have relatively large inertias, 
the increase in power limit can be further 
improved. This indicates that an appre- 
ciably greater gain may be obtained with 
three-phase reclosing on parallel lines 
when the inertia constants are large; 
whereas, if the inertia constants are small, 
it may be impossible to carry the rated 
load of the circuit. Additional curves are 
given in Figures 3 and 5 for 50 and 200 
miles of double-circuit line, respectively, 
with no intermediate switching station. 
Figure 6 corresponds to a 200-mile double- 
circuit line bussed together at the center. 
It will be noted that by bussing, the 200- 
mile line performance is improved, and 
the gain due to reclosing is decreased, and 
may be such that it may not be necessary 
to use any reclosing. For the 50-mile 
double-circuit line, Figure 3, the curves. 
are relatively flat indicating very little 
benefit to be derived from reclosing. 

For circuits which are on the same 
tower, more than one circuit may be in- 
volved in the fault, and in such a case suc- 
cessful reclosure of even one of the two 
circuits may prevent loss of synchronism. 
Therefore, a benefit greater than that 


shown in the attached curves for double- - 


circuit lines can be realized when the con- 
ductors are supported on the same tower. 
The performance under these conditions. 
would be somewhat similar to that of 
single-line performance as shown on 
Figures 1 and 2. Single-line performance: 
or simultaneous faults on double-circuit 
line can be adequately taken care of by 
three-phase reclosing when the intercon- 
nected areas have sufficient capacity or 
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inertia effect. This has been supported 
by experience as given in reference 3. 


Single-Phase Reclosing—Tie Lines 
and System Interconnections 


Single-phase clearing and reclosing of 
ttansmission-line circuits, has been con- 
sidered a possibility for a long time but 
has been put into operation only to a 
limited extent. With a line-to-ground 
fault only one-phase wire need be inter- 
tupted, the remaining tie over the two 
sound phases and ground being sufficiently 
strong to prevent loss of synchronism for 
a considerable range of load and system 
conditions obtained in practice. When 
two-phase wires are involved, however, 
the remaining tie is so reduced in strength 
as to result in but little benefit over three- 
phase reclosing for the same de-energiza- 
tion times. There is, of course, no bene- 
fit if all three-phase wires are involved. 


Figure 7 shows the maximum permis- 
sible de-energization time in cycles for 
stability of a single-circuit tie using single- 
phase clearing and reclosing. These 
curves are for a loading corresponding to a 
sending-end power ten per cent above the 
unity power-factor loading of the line and 
with the connected systems having a ca- 
pacity about four times the transmitted 
power. As shown by these curves, this 
power can be transmitted up to 150 miles 
with three-phase switching, nine-cycle 
clearing, and a 12-cycle de-energization 
time, for a three-phase fault. It is also of 
interest to note that the permissible de- 
energization time for line-to-ground faults 
is considerably higher than for three- 
phase or double-line-to-ground faults. 
This indicates that for line-to-ground 
faults single-phase reclosing is a very ef- 
fective way of preventing loss of stability. 
However, its greatest advantage occurs 
when the loading is such that three-phase 
reclosing is no longer adequate. This 
condition is more likely to exist when the 
interconnected systems are relatively 
small. 


Figure 2 shows the results for a single- 
circuit line 100 miles long. This compares 
the results using single-phase reclosing 
with three-phase reclosing. If the load- 
ing of the line is increased above unity 
power-factor loading, and the inertias 
correspond to those used in the figure, 
the line-to-ground faults may be switched 
off by the use of single-phase switching 
without loss of synchronism up to a load- 
ing which is 50 per cent greater than that 
of a line-to-ground fault with three-phase 
reclosing based on the same de-energiza- 
tion time of 12 cycles. However, if the 
deionization time for single-phase reclos- 
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ing must be 50 per cent longer, which may 
be necessary for a 100-mile line, the im- 
provement is from a per-unit power of 
1.5 to 2.05 or about 35 per cent increase 
in power limit. Similar comparisons can 
be made by examining the results shown 
on Figures 8, 4, 5, and 6. 


High-Speed Reclosing— 
Hydroelectric System 


Representative of a type of system 
where reclosing might be applied is a hy- 
droelectric station located at some dis- 
tance from a large system to which it de- 
livers power. This case of a typical 
hydroelectric station was studied for vari- 
ous lengths of line and line loadings. The 
transmission-line constants were assumed 
to be the same as for the study of inter- 
connections previously discussed. Typi- 
cal hydroelectric generator constants 
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Figure 10. Systems used for interpretation 
of results in terms of present-day standard 
breakers shown on Figures 11 and 12 


*De-energization times for this case taken to 
& 
correspond to zero cycles 


were used (xg’=0.30, H=8.0). The 
sending- and receiving-end transformer re- 
actances were assumed as ten per cent on 
the generator rating. The receiving-end 
system was assumed to have infinite in- 
ertia and an equivalent reactance corre- 
sponding to ten per cent of the hydroelec- 
tric generator rating. See appendix II. 
Calculations were then made to determine 
the transient-stability limits with single- 
line operation and high-speed reclosing. 
The hydroelectric generators were as- 
sumed to have a rated power factor of 0.9 
and to be operating at ten per cent above 
their kilowatt rating, a loading which 
about corresponds to their kilovolt-am- 
pere rating. The results are therefore on 
the basis of the total hydroelectric gen- 
erating capacity being operated at slightly 
above rated kilowatt load. The results 
indicate the maximum permissible de- 
energization times under these conditions. 
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For this type of system, which has a 
relatively low inertia constant and which 
has a transmitted load equal to the total 
generated capacity at the sending end of 
the line, three-phase reclosing is imprac- 
tical unless de-energization times of one to 
five cycles were possible. Furthermore, 
single-phase reclosing for anything but 
line-to-ground faults is impractical, be- 
cause of the small available time for de- 
ionization before stability is lost. How- 
ever, for line-to-ground faults single- 
phase reclosing may prove practical. 
Figures 8 and 9 show the results of calcu- 
lations for this case with nine- and six- 
cycle fault clearing, respectively. It will 
be noted from Figure 8 that a line loading 
of unity corresponding to 50,000 kw at 
138 kv may be transmitted 50 miles, with 
stability, when nine-cycle clearing and 27- 
cycle de-energization time are used. 
From Figure 9, if six-cycle clearing is used, 
a line loading of unity may be transmitted 
55 miles with stability. For heavier line 
loadings a corresponding reduction in 
miles to which the power can be success- 
fully transmitted through a line-to-ground 
fault is obtained. 

Calculations were also made to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of a high-resistance 
amortisseur winding for increasing the 
permissible de-energization time when 
single-phase switching is used. As is well 
known,!”18 such a winding will increase 
the braking torque during a circuit un- 
balance and may be of advantage under 
such conditions in reducing the effective 
accelerating torque. For a 100-mile 
single-circuit line with a unit loading 
(Pg=1.0), the maximum permissible de- 
energization time was found to be in- 
creased about 35 per cent for line-to- 
ground faults. Such a winding may, 
therefore, be effective for a hydroelectric 
generator connected to its load area by 
single-circuit line, when it is desired to 
protect against line-to-ground faults by 
single-phase switching rather than by a 
ground-fault neutralizer. If it is neces- 
sary to protect against faults involving 
two or more phases, single-phase switch- 
ing is not effective, and there is but little 
benefit to be derived by the use of a high- 
resistance amortisseur winding. 


Summary From Preceding Studies 


(a). THREE-PHASE RECLOSING ON Sys- 
TEM TIES 


1. The benefits to be obtained from reclos- 
ing are greatest for single-circuit lines, or 
simultaneous faults on double-circuit lines. 


2. Three-phase reclosing is a very practical 
means for maintaining the transmission-line _ 
loading between interconnected areas when 
the interconnected areas have generating 
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Figure 11. Stability limits for three-phase 

faults at sending-end line terminal, nine cycles 

clearing, as a function of reclosing time and 
ratio of transfer reactances 


Refer to Figure 10. The two points marked 
“x’’ on the figure show the power limit for 
unsuccessful reclosure against a three-phase 
fault on one circuit using 20-cycle reclosing 


breakers 


«capacities of the order of at least four times 
the transmission-line loading. 


3. With three-phase reclosing of single- 
circuit lines a decrease in the clearing time 
for three-phase faults is as important as a 
decrease in de-energization time. There- 
fore, further reductions in the fault-clearing 
time directly improve the stability. 


4. With parallel circuits, the benefits to 
‘be realized from reclosing decrease with 
decrease in line length and with increase in 
the number of intermediate switching sta- 
tions. 


(0). 


SINGLE-PHASE RECLOSING ON Sys- 
TEM TIES 


1. Single-phase switching provides in- 
creases in transient power limits on single- 
circuit lines for line-to-ground faults which 
are not possible with three-phase switching; 
the difference however, may be small if the 
interconnected areas have high generating 
capacity relative to the power to be trans- 
mitted. 


2. The power limits of a single-circuit line 
are greater with a ground-fault neutralizer 
for extinction of line-to-ground faults than 
those which can be obtained with single- 
phase switching. 


‘3. If the inertia constants of the intercon- 
nected systems or the connected capacities 
are sufficiently great, the practical advan- 
tages of single-phase switching may be neg- 
iligible. 

4. For line-to-ground faults, if single-phase 
‘Switching is used, the time for de-energiza- 
tion is not particularly critical as regards 
its effect on the stability limits, and, there- 
fore, it is not necessary to strive for low re- 
closing time as is the case with three-phase 
reclosing. 
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5. The advantage of single-phase switching 
appears to be important only when reclosing 
is used on single-circuit interconnecting 
lines and when the generating capacity of 
one of the interconnected areas is not much 
greater than the load which must be trans- 
mitted. 


6. Single-phase switching appears to offer 
no advantage over three-phase switching 
for faults involving more than one phase. 


(c). SINGLE-PHASE SWITCHING FOR A 
HYDROELECTRIC STATION DELIVERING 
POWER OVER A SINGLE-CIRCUIT TO A 
LARGE SYSTEM 


1. Single-phase reclosing makes possible 
the maintenance of stability through self- 
clearing line-to-ground faults for normal line 
loadings and for short distances. 


2. For longer lines and more heavily loaded 
circuits, other means such as the ground- 
fault neutralizer may be required in order 
that the system may ride through line-to- 
ground faults. 


3. This type of system is not stable with 
either single-phase or three-phase reclosing 
of faults which involve more than one phase. 


Ground-Fault Neutralizers 


Ground-fault neutralizers should be 
compared with the use of single-phase 
switching, since the advantages of using 
the latter means are chiefly limited to 
line-to-ground faults. The ground-fault 
neutralizer has an advantage over single- 
phase switching in that there is no reduc- 
tion in stability limits for line-to-ground 
faults. For the shorter lines this may be 
of no particular advantage over single- 
phase switching, as the circuit loadings 
may be well below the transient-stability 
limits with single-phase switching. How- 
ever, it may be necessary to retain as 
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Figure 12. Stability limits for line-to-ground 

faults at sending-end terminal, nine cycles 

clearing, as a function of reclosing time and 
ratio of transfer reactances 


Refer to Figure 10. The two points marked 
“x” on the figure show the power limit for 
unsuccessful reclosure against a _ line-to- 
ground fault on one circuit using 20-cycle 


three-phase reclosing breakers 


much stability margin as possible in order 
to carry rated circuit loadings on the 
longer lines. This, therefore, indicates 
that for long single-circuit lines, ground- 
fault neutralizers have a distinct advan- 
tage over single-phase switching, whereas 
for the shorter lines and on systems which 
are necessarily solidly grounded, single- 
phase switching may have important ad- 
vantages. When using ground-fault neu- 
tralizers on single-circuit lines, one should 
give attention to the switching and cir- 
cuit arrangements in order to avoid the 
possibility of high transient switch volt- 
ages. This problem, however, is now well 
understood," so that the conditions which 
give rise to such abnormal voltages can 
be avoided. 


Relaying 


In general, the use of reclosing on tie 
circuits requires that the terminal break- 
ers be opened simultaneously in order to 
obtain the benefit of maximum deioniza- 
tion time to clear the arc path. This es- 
sentially requires the use of pilot-wire re- 
lays of some form to give the simultaneous 
tripping at both terminals. For the lines 
generally considered in this analysis, the 
line lengths are such that the carrier- 
current form of pilot relaying would be 
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used. Successful operation of high-speed 
reclosing with carrier relaying is already a 
matter of record.* 

For single-phase operation, it is only 
necessary to add to the basic carrier pilot- 
relay equipment phase-selecting relays to 
select the proper phase or pole to be 
opened in case of single-phase faults. 

ince single-phase operation is feasible 
only on a solidly grounded neutral system, 
these phase selecting relays can be simple 
impedance devices operating from line-to- 
neutral voltage and line residual current. 
In some cases of single-phase reclosing it 
may not be necessary to obtain simul- 
taneous tripping at both terminals, be- 
cause the permissible de-energization time 
is so great that sequential tripping could 
be tolerated. 


Interpretation in Terms of 
Present-Day Standard Breakers 


Although the previously presented re- 
sults cover a wide range of possible sys- 
tem conditions and breaker speeds, they 
may require some interpretation in terms 
of present-day standard-breaker clearing 
and reclosing times. It was found that 
this could be conveniently done by cross- 
plotting the results for the clearing and de- 
energization times corresponding to stand- 
ard breakers for the series of systems 
shown in Figure 10. All of these four sys- 
tem arrangements have essentially the 
same transfer reactance for normal condi- 
tions, neglecting resistance and capacitive 
susceptance. If it is assumed that the 
inertia constants of the two intercon- 


- nected systems correspond to H=5 per 


unit on the kilovolt-ampere rating of the 
generator capacity of each system (four 
times the per-unit power of the preceding 
studies or 10(kv)?), the transfer reactance 
is 120 per cent on the kilovolt-ampere 
capacity of each interconnected system. 
The ratio of the normal transfer reactance 
to the transfer reactance with the faulted 
section switched out can be used as an 
indication of the shock to the system re- 
sulting from switching out the faulted 
section. In the right-hand column of 
Figure 10 are tabulated these ratios. 


(a). THREE-PHASE FAULTS 


Figure 11 shows the per cent power 
(based on the generating capacity of the 
individual interconnected systems) which 
can be transferred with stability through a 
three-phase fault at the sending-end line 
terminal, plotted against the ratio of 
transfer reactance for the different stand- 
ard-breaker times. Zero ratio of trans- 
fer reactance represents a single-circuit tie, 
whereas increasing ratios indicate an in- 
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creasing number of intermediate stations 
on parallel lines. 
In Figures 11 and 12 it is assumed that 


(a) Relay delay is one cycle at each end 
of the circuit. 


(b) Breakers with eight cycles interrupting 
time rating are used. 


The circuit de-energized time is eight 
cycles less than the reclosing time rating. 
From Figure 11 several important effects 
are apparent: 


1. The greatest possible gain with reclos- 
ing may be realized for systems which ap- 
proach the single-circuit tie (system A, 
Figure 10). 


2. The smallest possible gain is realized for 
systems which approach a multiple-circuit 
tie sectionalized by a large number of inter- 
mediate switching stations (system D, 
Figure 10). Except for the possibility of 
simultaneous double-circuit outages, there 
is little reason for using reclosing breakers 
in a system of this type. If double-circuit 
faults can occur, the performance is almost 
the same as that of the shorter single-circuit 
line (system A, Figure 10). 


3. A point of diminishing returns is soon 
reached for further sectionalizing beyond 
that represented by the double-circuit tie 
with one intermediate switching station 
(system C, Figure 10). 


4. The advantages of 20-cycle over the 
slower 35- or 60-cycle reclosing breakers 
are apparent. 


5. If single-phase reclosing is slower than 
three-phase reclosing, the allowable power 
transfer during three-phase faults is cor- 
respondingly less. 


6. The successful power transfer is very 
appreciably increased even when one strong 
tie is paralleled by another of relatively low 
capacity. If two such circuits have equiva- 
lent lengths of 150 and 300 miles, the trans- 
fer reactance ratio is approximately 0.4 and 
the allowable power transfer is at least 25 
per cent greater than for a single 100-mile 
circuit. 


(b). Line-to-Grounp FAULTS 


Figure 12 shows the performance of the 
same four systems analyzed in the same 
manner for line-to-ground faults, using 
both single-phase and three-phase reclos- 
ing breakers. Because a longer deioniza- 
tion time is required for single-phase re- 
closing than for three-phase reclosing, 35 
and 60 cycles were taken as the reclosing 
times for the former, and 20 and 35 cycles 
for the latter. The general form of the 
curves is about the same as for Figure 11. 
From Figure 12 several important effects 
are apparent: 


1. Appreciably greater power can be trans- 
mitted for the single-circuit system with 
three-phase reclosing, if 20-cycle rather than 
35-cycle reclosing is used. A further but 
much smaller gain is realized by the use of 
35-cycle single-phase reclosing. 
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2. With single-phase reclosing, the dif- 
ference between 60 and 35 cycles reclosing 
is quite small. The speed of reclosing for 
single-phase switching on line-to-ground 
faults is less important than that for three- 
phase switching. 


(c). OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


Figures 11 and 12, though limited to 
one value of normal transfer reactance 
(120 per cent) indicate the relative impor- 
tance of several of the essential factors 
during line-to-ground and three-phase 
faults. A similar interpretation for 
double-line-to-ground faults shows that, 
where high-speed reclosing is applicable, 
20-cycle three-phase reclosing gives appre- 
ciably better results than 35-cycle single- 
phase reclosing. Further interpretations 
show that, with increase in system inertia, 
the stability limits with high-speed re- 
closing are materially increased. This in- 
dicates that the use of high-speed reclos- 
ing will naturally tend to increase with the 
trend toward interconnection of large sys- 
tems by ties of relatively small capacity. 

High-speed reclosing involves the risk 
that occasionally the fault will not be 
self-clearing, and any attempt to reclose 
may do harm rather than good. This risk 
may be evaluated in two ways. First, the 
decrease in power limit due to an unsuc- 
cessful reclosure below that obtained with 
no reclosing. Second, the decrease in 
power limit due to an unsuccessful re- 
closure below that obtained with success- 
ful reclosing. 

Calculations for both systems B and D 
of Figure 10 indicate that quick single- 
phase switching and reclosing of line-to- 
ground faults can involve negligible risk of 
either the first or second kind. The ad- 
vantage of the possible small risk of the 
second kind may be largely only of theo- 
retical rather than of practical value be- 
cause to obtain it would require an un- 
usually long period of unbalanced opera- 
tion with one phase open. As shown by 
the points (marked x) on Figure 12, auto- 
matic three-phase unsuccessful reclosure 
against line-to-ground faults involves 
negligible risk of the first kind but appre- 
ciable risk of the second kind. For either 
single-phase or three-phase unsuccessful 
reclosure against the more severe faults, 
double-line-to-ground or three-phase (for 
three-phase faults points marked x on 
Figure 11), the risk of both the first and 
second kinds is appreciable. Calculations 
made for the case of delayed or manual 
reclosure showed no risk of the first kind. 
Calculations were also made for the 200- 
mile tie with an intermediate bussing sta- 
tion (system C) for the special case of a 
double-line-to-ground fault due to a single- 
line-to-ground fault on different phases 
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of each circuit. Both circuits were 
assumed to be cleared in nine cycles, 
closed after 12 cycles de-energization 
time, unsuccessful reclosure on one cir- 
cuit, and with subsequent nine cycles 
clearing on this faulted circuit. The 
critical loading for this case with three- 
phase reclosing was found to be about the 
same as for a self-clearing three-phase 
fault on one circuit of system-A type. 
With single-phase reclosing for this case, 
the critical loading is nearly double the 
value obtained with three-phase reclos- 
ing. 

From both Figures 11 and 12, it is ap- 
parent that the risks are least where the 
possible gain from reclosing is greatest. 


General Conclusions 


1. Under favorable conditions for its use, 
high-speed reclosing provides a simple 
means for substantially increasing the 
system reliability. 


2. The choice of the type and available 
time ratings for reclosing breakers requires 
an analysis to weigh properly their relative 
advantages. 


3. With three-phase reclosing, de-energi- 
zation time is important for all types of 
faults, and clearing time is important for 
double-line-to-ground and three-phase faults 
but not for single-line-to-ground faults. 


4. For single-phase switching, both clear- 
ing and de-energization time are relatively 
unimportant for single-line-to-ground faults 
but are important for faults involving more 
than one phase. 


5. Until more is known about the deioniza- 
tion time requirements with single-phase 
switching, it appears logical to limit single- 
phase reclosing to line-to-ground faults and 
to applications where moderate reclosing 
delay carries no particular stability penalty. 


6. High-speed reclosing will show the 
greatest advantage and will tend to be more 
generally used as the number of system 
interconnections and the size of systems 
increase, relative to the strength of their 
individual interconnecting ties. 


Appendix |. Study of System 
Interconnections 


A series of cases was set up for study of 
three-phase and single-phase reclosing, 
having constants which were considered 
representative for illustrating the factors 
involved in system interconnections. These 
cases were studied on an a-c network 
analyzer, The following representative line 
constants of a 60-cycle overhead transmis- 
sion line were used: 


x;=0.8 ohm per mile, positive sequence re- 
actance. 


Z,= Zo= Zo= 0.002 + 10.05 


H=20 TRANSMISSION LINES 
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Z| = Zo=Zo= 0.002 +] 0.05 


SINGLE OR PARALLEL ___ 


7,=0.16 ohm per mile, positive sequence 
resistance. 

Y,=5.2X10-® mhos per mile, positive se- 
quence susceptance. 

xo=2.4 ohms per mile, zero sequence re- 
actanice. 

7o=0.43 ohm per mile, zero sequence re- 
sistance. 

Yo=38.12X10-§ mhos per mile, zero se- 
quence susceptance. 


For study of double-circuit lines the zero- 
sequence mutual capacitance and reactance 
effects were neglected because 


(a). These assumptions would apply for lines not 
on the same right of way. 


(b). These are secondary effects only and would not 
modify appreciably the results or conclusions of 
this study even for lines on the same tower, 


The base kilovolt-amperes and kilowatts 
were taken as 2.5 (kv)? corresponding to the 
surge-impedance or unity power-factor 
loading of a line having the constants se- 
lected for study. The sending-end and 
receiving-end systems were assumed to have 
equal impedances. The positive-, negative-, 
and zero-sequence impedances of sending- 
and receiving-end systems were assumed to 
be the same and equal to 0.002+70.05 per 
unit on a base kilovolt-ampere equal to 
2.5 (kv)*. See Figure 13. The system was 
set up three-phase on the network analyzer 
so that the simultaneous dissymmetries 
produced by opening single-phase switches 
at either end of the line, with or without a 
fault on one or more phases, could be more 
easily represented. Also in this way the 
capacitive ground. current and the funda- 
mental frequency voltage on the cleared 
conductor would be determined directly for 
any condition. 

The voltages back of system impedances 
were held fixed for all loadings corresponding 
to values which would give normal or unit 
voltage at each line terminal for a power 
transfer per circuit at the sending end of 1.10 
per unit. For higher initial loadings the 
results give somewhat lower limits than may 
beactually obtained; whereas for lower initial 
loadings, the limits are somewhat higher. 
However, these differences are small because 
of the comparatively small terminal or 
system impedances. 

The faults were all taken at the sending- 
end terminal and assumed to be cleared in 
six or nine cycles. The maximum permis- 
sible time for de-energization of the faulted 
conductor or conductors was determined by 
calculation.6 The line length was varied 
from 0 to 300 miles. Both single- and 
double-circuit lines with and without inter- 
mediate bussing were studied. Some of the 
results obtained are shown on Figures 1-7. 
These results are given for equal sending- 
and receiving-end system inertias of H=20 
per unit based on 2.5 (kv)2. A typical sys- 
tem may have an inertia constant (H) of 
5.0 per unit on its connected kilovolt- 
amperes of generator capacity. Accord- 
ingly, with an H=20 on 2.5 (kv)? and a 
transmission-line loading of unity, corre- 
sponding to unity power-factor transmission, 
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Figure 13. Typical 
system interconnec- 
tion 
Refer to appendix | 


H=20 
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the connected generator capacity of the 
sending- or receiving-end systems corre- 
sponds to about four times the power being 
transferred. 

Since results have been obtained for both 
six-cycle and nine-cycle clearing, the curves 
for six-cycle clearing and H,=H,=20 can 
be readily interpreted for nine-cycle clearing 
with H,;=H,=45 by increasing de-energi- 
zation times given on the curves by a factor 
of 1.5. 

Similarly the nine-cycle clearing results 
for H,=H,=20 may be interpreted as ap- 
plicable for six-cycle clearing with H; =H;= 
20/2.25=8.86 if the de-energization times 
are decreased by dividing by 1.5. 

The concept of equivalent or effective 
system inertia constant may be applied 
approximately (could be correctly applied 
if resistance were negligible) so that the 
above results may be interpreted to apply 
to systems having effective inertia constants 
corresponding to He=HiH2/(Hi+H2).78 

The pull-out power shown in the curves 
corresponds to the receiving pull-out power.® 
This may also be used as the power limit 
for a line-to-ground fault for ground-fault 
neutralizer operation as compared with the 
other methods of fault clearing. 


Appendix Il. Conditions for 
Study of Hydroelectric Systems 


A series of cases was studied correspond- 
ing to a hydroelectric station delivering 
power over a single-circuit line to a large 
system. The line constants were taken to be 
the same as for the interconnection study 
outlined in appendix I. The remaining 
system constants are, see Figure 14, 


xq’ =0.30 on generator kva 
x7, =X 72=0.10 on generator kva 
x ;=0.10 on generator kva 
P,=kw rating of generator in per unit of 
2.5(kv)? 
Rated generator power factor =0.9 
Generator kva = P,/0.9 


Normal voltage was assumed at the 
sending- and receiving-end high-voltage 
terminals under initial conditions. The 
faults were taken at the sending end. 

The maximum permissible de-energiza- 
tion times were determined for a power 
transfer of 1.1XP; corresponding to a ten 
per cent stability margin or a power prac- 
tically equal to the kilovolt-ampere rating 
of the generator. The results of the calcu- 
lations made for these cases are shown on 
Figures 8 and 9 for nine- and six-cycle 


clearing. The maximum permissible deener- — 


gization times for faults involving more than 
one phase with either single-phase or three- 
phase switching were all less than five cycles. 

The results for the six-cycle clearing can 
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Figure 14. Typical hydroelectric system 


interconnection 


Refer to appendix || 
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Figure 15. Circuits used in derivation of 
equations of appendix Ill 


Dd 


be interpreted for nine-cycle clearing when 
the inertia constant is increased from 3.0 to 
(1.5)?X3.0=6.75 by increasing the de- 
energization times by a factor of 1.5. 


Appendix Ill. Self-Clearing Char- 
acteristics of Arcs to Ground 


With Single-Phase Switching 


H. A. PETERSON* 
MEMBER AIEE 


In the case of single-phase switching, the 
capacity coupling from the sound phase or 
phases to the stricken phase or phases tends 
to maintain an arc to ground once it is es- 
tablished. This is illustrated in Figure 15 
of this appendix. Figure 15a shows the 
capacitance circuit involved. If it is as- 
sumed that phase a has been de-energized, 
the effective voltages in the circuit are 
Vy, and V, of Figure 15b. These can be 
resolved into components approximately as 
shown. The components V,—V,’ and 
V.—V,' will have no effect on the voltage 
or current of conductor ‘‘a’’, since they are 
equal and opposite. The resultant effective 
component is Vg’ =0.5V,=0.5V;. This is 
effective in the single-phase equivalent cir- 
cuit shown in Figure 15c where conductor 
“q@ retains its identity while conductors 
“‘b’’ and “‘c” are shown as a common point. 

With switch S closed, a current flows 


+*H. A. Peterson is with central station engineer- 
ing department, General Electric Company, Sche- 
mectady, New York. 
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(a) Source reactance: x0=x1=x2=25 ohms 


Line: 


n=0.15 ohm per mile 


ro=0.36 ohm per mile 
x1=0.80 ohm per mile 
Xo= 3.2 ohms per mile 
Ci=1.6Co 

Co=0.01 uf per mile 


Figure 16. Transient analyzer circuit and 
oscillograms of line-to-ground fault clearing 
phenomena 


Refer to appendix III 


through it to ground corresponding to the 
are current which must be extinguished be- 
fore conductor ‘“‘a’”’ can be normally ener- 
gized for carrying power. The current 
flowing through S is 


in 0.5V, 

1 1 
ee SSS SSS 
w(Cy—Co)  20(Ci — Co) 

__0.5Vy _ o(G—G) Vr 

3 ey 3 

2w(C,— Co) 


In terms of normal charging current for the 
section of line being switched out dividing 
by wC, this becomes 


Ts _ 2G — Oo) one (Ci—Co) Vy 
Tas BYa1 en 38, 


where J, is normal positive phase sequence 
line charging current. In a typical over- 
head line, Co=0.6C; is representative. 
Therefore, d 


Ty (Ci—0.6C1)Vy_0.4V 


= 0.133 V5 


Ine 3C 3 


or the current to be extinguished is 13.3 
per cent of the normal line-charging current 
of the line section being switched with 
normal line-to-ground voltage on the other 
phases, Thus the are current is propor- 
tional to line length switched out and 
system voltage. 

The recovery voltage V, appearing across 
the switch S following the extinction of the 
arc current is 


0.5/aCoVp 

3 1 
2w(Ci1—Co) wo 
_—0.5/CoV, _ (A- GV 
ea Chto Gre Colman eas 
DGG Cs) 


Again, assuming C,=0.6C; 


(C:—0.6C,) Vp 0.4Vp 
a 
SNC. op 2:6 


Va= 
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(b) 90-11—Recovery voltage for single- 

phase switching of line-to-ground fault with 

no restriking. Interruption at normal current 
zero 


90-12—Recovery voltage for single-phase 
switching of line-to-ground fault with re- 
striking. (Two restrikes) 


90-8—Recovery voltage for line-to-ground 
fault with ground-fault neutralizer 


or the voltage on “‘a’’ due to capacitance 
coupling following the extinction of the arc 
is 15.4 per cent of normal line-to-neutral 
voltage. 

Similarly, from Figure 15a, itcan be shown 
that with two phases “‘b’”’ and ‘‘c’’ switched 
out, each having an are to ground, the cur- 
rent magnitude in each arc is the same as 
for the single-phase case just considered. 
Furthermore, the voltage on the conductor 
first to clear is also the same in magnitude 
as the voltage for the single-phase case. 
However, the are current for the last phase 
to clear of the two stricken phases will be 
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increased when the first arc goes out. If 
conductor ‘‘b’’ clears first 

To at G—Co 

Ine 204G * 

which, if Cj =0.6C,, becomes 


-0. AV, 
se oe OE nye 
Inc 2G406C, 26 


or the are current has increased from 13.3 
per cent to 15.4 per cent of normal line- 
charging current in the section being 
switched out. The voltage on this phase 
when it has cleared will become 


(=O) Va_y 
EOE 3 


as the voltage magnitudes are equal on both 


Vo= 


conductors after both are cleared. If C,= 
0.6C; 
1-—0.6)V, 0.A4Y, 
Ve= po AI 
141.2 2.2 


or the voltage on the conductors when both 
are cleared is 18.2 per cent of normal line- 
to-neutral voltage as compared to 15.4 per 
cent for either the single-phase case or the 
first conductor to clear for the two-phase 
case. Thus, it might be repeated that 
deionization times will be longer for double- 
line-to-ground than for single-line-to-ground 
faults. 

In the extinction of these arcs, the tran- 
sient recovery characteristic is also of im- 
portance. In order to study this phase of 
the problem, the transient analyzer was 
used. The system shown in Figure 16 was 
set up in miniature with the line open at the 
receiving end and only phase ‘‘a’”’ open at 
both ends. By means of synchronous 
switching devices," the arc current through 
switch S was interrupted at current zero. 
Oscillogram 90-11 shows the nature of this 
recovery voltage. It is important to note 
that the a-c component is completely offset, 
so that the instantaneous voltage to be 
cleared in each case is actually twice the 
sustained fundamental frequency compo- 
nent, or approximately from 30 to 35 per cent 
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of normal line-to-neutral crest voltage. 
Furthermore, this voltage is reached one- 
half cycle after the assumed instant of clear- 
ing. 

It is of interest to observe the effect of arc 
restriking. This is shown in oscillogram 
90-12. Two restrikes, at approximately 
maximum voltage, were imposed for this 
case which gave rise to a voltage on the de- 
energized conductor “‘a’”’ of approximately 
65 per cent of normal line-to-neutral crest. 
These restrikes were controlled so as to give 
the maximum possible voltage per restrike. 
In the actual case, two restrikes would be 
extremely unlikely to give voltages this 
high. However, it is very likely that a good 
many more half cycles of arc current will 
flow before final interruption takes place, 
thus making possible a far greater number of 
restrikes. 

A comparison of this voltage recovery 
characteristic and that of a ground-fault 
neutralizer system following the self-extinc- 
tion of an arc to ground is enlightening. 
For the same system shown in Figure 16, but 
grounded through a neutralizer, the recovery 
characteristic is as shown in oscillogram 
90-8. This illustrates the relatively slow 
“drift’’ of recovery back to normal restored 
voltage, taking three or four cycles to get 
up to 50 per cent of normal line-to-neutral 
voltage. Furthermore, arc restriking can- 
not increase this rate of voltage recovery, 
because each restrike simply causes the 
entire process to be started over again. 

_The preceding discussion has dealt with 
the dissimilarities of these two recovery 
characteristics. If only the first cycle fol- 
lowing arc extinction without restriking is 
considered, there are also important simi- 
larities. In this interval, the recovered volt- 
age versus time is of the same order of mag- 
nitude for both cases. Since this is likely to 
be the most significant interval of time dur- 
ing the extinction period, it is likely that arc 
extinction times may be expected to be some- 
what similar for both cases. This time varies 
over wide limits, depending upon several 
factors, such as tower-footing resistance, 
atmospheric conditions, system voltage, 
system losses, and so on. Even with all of 
these factors fixed, there is an inherent 
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randomness in arc behavior which makes 
are clearing time subject to wide variation. 
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Impulse and 60-Cycle Characteristics of 
Driven Grounds—ll 


P. L. BELLASCHI 


14 FELLOW AIEE 


HIS paper extends the contribution 

on grounds of the first paper! in the 
following directions: experimentally, theo- 
retically, and from the application stand- 
point. 

The experimental data are from tests 
on twelve additional grounds driven in the 
field adjacent to the Sharon high-voltage 
laboratory. Seven of the grounds are in 
clay soil in a location which is naturally 
moist; these Meggered from 10 to 40 
ohms. Two of the grounds are in natu- 
rally dry and gravelly soil, and one is in 
sand; the Megger resistance for these is 
from 60 to 220 ohms. The remaining two 
are in soil which consists of a mixture of 
clay and stones and Meggered from 25 to 
190 ohms. The depth of the grounds 
ranges from 8 to 30 feet. Impulse and 
60-cycle data are presented both for the 
single grounds and for parallel combina- 
tions. The impulse data extend up to 
15,000 amperes and cover both positive 
and negative waves as well as other con- 
ditions. Tables, curves, and typical 
cathode-ray oscillograms present the more 
pertinent findings. 

Analysis of the data shows that the de- 
crease in resistance of driven grounds with 
increasing impulse current can be con- 
sidered as the result of an increase in the 
effective radius and length of the rod. 
. The agreement between experimental 
curves and curves calculated in this man- 
ner establishes the fact that the soil sur- 
rounding the rod breaks down at a critical 
voltage gradient. The two important 
factors associated with the soil are the 
resistivity and the breakdown gradient. 
In addition to providing a basic explana- 
tion of the physical processes involved, 
the analysis indicates that the impulse 
characteristic curve of a ground may be 
extrapolated with reasonable assurance 
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to higher currents than the experimental 
data alone would permit. Furthermore, 
the methods established may be extended 
to study the relative characteristics of 
other types of grounds and arrangements, 
such as parallel grounds, the footing of 
tower structures, and so on. 

This paper considers briefly the effect 
of lead inductance in combination with 
the ground proper, and it points out the 
practical importance of the lead or tower 
structure drop particularly for the rapid 
current discharge associated with direct 
strokes. Other factors affecting the im- 
pulse discharge are the conditions in the 
earth related to the soil and geological 
structure. 


Physical Characteristics of Grounds 


The 12 additional grounds, designated 
as EA Gi, 1 ee, I, NV, O; and P, 
were driven in the spring of 1940 with the 
assistance of the Pennsylvania Power 
Company. The physical characteristics 
of the grounds are summarized in Table 
I. A view of the location and arrange- 
ment is shown in Figures 1 and 2. The 
one-inch-diameter rods and the rod in sand 
were driven with a sledge hammer; all 
other grounds were driven with a gasoline- 
operated hammer. The deeper grounds, 
L and P, are made up of eight-foot rods 
which are joined with suitable coupling. 

All of the grounds except M are in 
natural soil and are located within 80 
feet of the high-voltage laboratory. The 


Table I. 


grounds are well removed from fences 
and adjacent conducting objects with the 
possible exception of grounds N and O. 
Other details of adjacent objects and the 
terrain are apparent from the figures. 
Ground M consists of a six-foot diameter, 
ten-foot-deep hole packed with ordinary 
sand. The rod is driven down in the 
center of the sand. The sand was left to 
settle fully six months before the first 
serie sof impulse tests was made. At 
the time of the second series of tests a 
year later, the soil had gained consider- 
able consistency and hardness. 

The physical nature of the soil for 
grounds E£, F, G, H, I, J, and P became 
apparent from the examination of a six- 
foot-diameter, ten-foot-deep hole (Figure 
3) which was dug at a location some 30 
feet from the grounds. While details of 
the strata and formation of the soil can 
vary considerably over this distance, 
nevertheless, Figure 3 indicates what to 
expect at the grounds. About six inches 
or more at the top is vegetation soil, then 
follows to a depth of four feet a combina- 
tion of clay and gravel with a sprinkling 
of sand. Below this is a strata of about a 
foot of compact gravel and rocks. From 
five feet down to ten feet, the bottom of 
the hole, the soil is a thick blue clay. 
Water seeped in the hole at a depth of 
three feet. While this may not be the 
exact depth of the ground-water level, it 
indicates evidently that the soil for these 
grounds is naturally moist. It is dif- 
ficult to state with certainty how far 
down bedrock lies. Rod P was driven 
with the gasoline hammer, straight down 
as far as it could be driven. Apparently 
it struck bedrock at 30 feet. According 
to the Geological Survey of Pennsyl- 
vania, bedrock in this district consists of 
fine-grained sandstone with alternate 
layers of shale. 

Grounds K and L are located on the 
flat part of the embankment which rises 


Physical Characteristics of Grounds 


a — 


Depth 
DiameterofRod Driven 
and Material (Feet) 


Date 
Ground Driven 


Nature of Soil 


Spacing Apart and Location* 


E 

F 

ie . 4-12-40... l-inch steel ..... 10. 
I 

J 

P...4-11-40...5/s-inch steel ..... 29. 
K_...4-11-40...5/s-inch steel ..... a 
L...4-11-40...5/s-inch’steel ..... 16 
N\.__.4-12-40, {%/e-inch Cop-) |... g 
a Aidarey } ae 

M .. 5-1-40.. fe ele Cop- \ tabi 8. 

perweld 


Largely 
naturally moist. See 
Figure 3 


29 feet 3 inches be- 

low surface 
Gravelly with clay 

mixture. 


Partly 
fairly moist 


Ordinary sand used in 


ina P struck bedrock 
Sy { construction work 


clay. Soil 


Ground P offset west from 
Grounds 


group above. 
driven in field 


Grounds K and L 17 feet apart. 
Driven in embankment 

Ground N located adjacent to 
wood pole and O 10 feet 
apart 

6-foot diameter 10-foot deep 
hole filled and packed with 
sand 


Soil dry 


Grounds E, F, G, H, I, and J 
spaced 10 feet 2 inches apart. 
stony. Soil \ A 1 


*For details on location, spacing, and terrain, see Figures 1 and 2. 
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Figure 1. General view of grounds 


above the field where all of the other 
grounds are located. From K and L 
the land extends to the highway nearby, 
then up a hill rising beyond. A recent 
excavation of soil (October 1941) from 
the embankment near the grounds reveals 
that the top six feet are largely gravel 
with some clay, sand, and stones. Deeper 
down the soil becomes mostly clay with a 
mixture of sand. Due to the natural 
drain and the composition of the soil, 
grounds K and L are in naturally dry 
soil. This is particularly noticeable for 
ground K which in fact meggered the 
highest of all the grounds. 

Grounds WN and O are located in the 
flat terrain extending westward. Ground 
N is six inches from a distribution-line 
wood pole that was erected in 1934. Dig- 
ging the hole for the pole at the time evi- 
denced the presence of many large stones 
with clay, sand, and gravel. Ground NV 
in particular and ground O to a lesser 
extent are embedded in soil of this na- 
ture. The terrain in which the twelve 
grounds are driven has a natural drain 
toward the Shenango River which lies a 
quarter mile westward at a level some 30 
feet below. 
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Figure 2. Arrange- 
ment of grounds 
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The class and nature of the soil in which 
the twelve additional grounds are driven, 
as well as the physical characteristics of 
the grounds proper, represent a variety 
of typical conditions that should give 
rather wide scope to the investigation pre- 
sented here. 


Tests 


The first series of impulse tests was 
completed late in the fall of 1940 before 
the ground frost started. Grounds Ff, G, 
P, M, and the parallel combination F-G 
were tested at this time. The results are 
summarized in Tables III and IV. For 
the grounds in clay (F, G, P) the wave is 
close to 20x50 microseconds, while for 
the ground in sand (M), it varies with in- 
crease in current from 8x125 to 25x65 
microseconds. The currents for these 
tests cover a range of 400 to 15,500 am- 
peres. Typical oscillograms are shown in 
Figure 5 (AA and AV) and Figure 6 
(AR). Both positive and negative wave 
impulses were applied in the first series 
of tests. 


Table Il. 60-Cycle Test and Calculated Values Compared 
Experimental Values (Ohms) 
Bate Single Grounds 
0 
Test E F G H I if kK L N ie) 
7-22-40....28.0..... 2320. oii PA ai es Sic Pt See PPI as PAS ae 18850 cers 49 ae OA Tater 24.4 
12- 6-40....35.0..... Py heals Ono. 24.8 iteaere 26. Glaretaes QC Oe oe ee 28.8 
3-20-41....40.0..... ZnO yereers 23:0 a.%, PLA USE .e BOLOb etter Sain arsine PAE Ook, 65 
4-30-41... .38.0...-.. reasons 25. 0e wa. BORO; mre SOrO mamas SHO amcte LO iseveree: 65 
6- 5-41....35.0..... Qi Olestersic DAK 2 rererloys 20s Osrererete POR oaann 30... 0K TSB ent 55 
Experimental and Calculated Values (Ohms) 2 
Grounds in Parallel 
aes F&G H &!I F-G-H-I E-F-G-J K&L N&O 
° 
Test Exp. Calc. Exp. Calc. Exp. Calc. Exp. Calc. Exp. Calc. Exp. Calc. 
Va2l-AO iil Oe Oie crell Chile Loe Onis eos On ee ESO Orakei DS ee Oran OO we OR ed aoe oe! 
12-16-40 704 O25 148 tee LOO, el Ova nebo nee Laem Sn Die OND, 
3-20-41...13.8...14.5....16.8...16.3....11.3 ...9.3....10.5 10.1.....46. 4.46 
4-80-41 05(15 5630104 LOO nal Modan Os em OLO Me 250) 10.5....50...46 
6-. 8-41... 15 50.0.14 6.0 tO, Lo. a oe. HOLS rod OKs 9.6....42...39 
Average 
Per: Cents Mie Ponce seine Cia Anne spac oc: OnE Hanae ooes BuO Uoaslare anes B56 Go ertevsierers 25% 
error 
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The second series of impulse tests 
covers a period from August to September 
1941. The results of these tests appear 
in Tables V, VI, VII, and VIII. The 
grounds tested are F, H, I and the paral- 
lel combination F—G—H-J all in clay soil; 
M in sand; and K, L, N, O in gravel and 
stones with a mixture of clay and sand. 
Some of these grounds were tested under 
the conditions of both fair weather and 
rain. In the preceding and other tests it 
was found that the polarity of the wave 
has little effect, and for this reason the 
second series of tests was made with nega- 
tive waves, since this polarity appears to 
predominate in the lightning-stroke dis- 
charges to earth. In addition to the 
waves used in the first series, tests were 
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Figure 3. Section showing nature of soil for 


clay grounds ” 
4 


(a) Vegetation soil 

(b) Combination of clay, sand, and gravel 
(c) Strata of gravel and rock 

(d) Thick blue clay 


Cf) ~Ground-water level 
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Figure 4. Seasonal variation of 60-cycle 
(Megger) resistance of grounds 


also made with an 8x25-microsecond and 
_alonger wave. The wave form and dura- 
tion of the impulse for the tests on each 
ground are given in the tables. Typical 
oscillograms for these tests are shown in 
Figure 5 (AL and AZ) and Figure 6 (CI 
and BE). 

Sixty-cycle measurements of the 
grounds have been recorded from time to 
time. Most of the readings were recorded 
with a Megger. These were taken 
through the assistance of the Pennsyl- 
vania Power Company in the conven- 
tional manner. In a few of the tests, the 
voltmeter-ammeter method was applied. 
This and previous investigations show 
that the Megger and the voltmeter-am- 
meter methods give practically the same 
resistance value. The two methods are, 
therefore, considered one and the same, 
and the data obtained from them are 
' designated as 60-cycle resistance. In ad- 
dition to the 60-cycle resistance measure- 
ments of single grounds and parallel com- 
binations, the voltages developed from 
one ground to adjacent grounds were 
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1941 


studied. The results of these tests are 
reported in Table IX. Similar tests made 
with impulse currents will be discussed in 
another section. 


The method of test has been described 
in the first paper. Briefly, the impulse 
generator and the instruments are 
grounded to the common, low-resistance 
ground of the laboratory, which meg- 
gered for this investigation from 0.3 
ohm to 0.9 ohm, and averaged 0.5 ohm 
to earth. The impulse voltage is recorded 
at the cathode-ray oscillograph through a 
voltage divider, and the current is re- 
corded by means of a suitable shunt in- 
serted in the grounded end of the im- 
pulse generator, Three values of impulse 
generator capacitance have been used, as 
stated in the tables. The impulses cor- 
responding to each are nominally 20x50-, 
8x25-, and 20x120-microsecond waves, 
the specific form depending on the re- 
sistance of the ground. The superim- 
posed oscillations appearing on the front 
of the wave are due primarily to the com- 
bined effect of the stray capacitance and 
series inductance in the test circuit. For 
instance, AR of Figure 6 is an oscillogram 
with more than the usual amount of 


superimposed oscillations. These have 
no major effect on the ground proper but 
render difficult the analysis of the oscillo- 
grams below about three to five micro- 
seconds. It is an established principle 
that superimposed oscillations resulting 
from stray capacitance C; and series in- 
ductance L, in the generator circuit may 
be damped out by a series resistance of 
2V L,/ Cor aloadresistance of 1/ ANA De Ci. 
The series resistance is impractical for it 
materially limits the current delivered to 
the ground. A calculated resistance of 
150 ohms was shunted across the surge 
generator with the improvement in the 
wave generated and applied as shown in 
oscillogram CI of Figure 6. Oscillo- 
grams AR and CI are directly compar- 
able: 


60-Cycle Characteristics 


Sixty-cycle measurements for the 16 
single grounds and five parallel combina- 
tions, taken over a period of two years, 
are plotted in Figure 4. The curves for 
the grounds in clay soil are grouped in 
the upper half of the chart; those for the 
grounds in sand, gravel, and stone are in 
the lower half. It is apparent that the 
seasonal variation of the resistance of 
grounds follows a cycle essentially inverse 
to the temperature cycle. While tempera- 
ture appears to account largely for the 
seasonal change, rain precipitation, long 
dry spells, natural moisture content, com- 
position of soil, and other factors can af- 
fect the resistance. For the grounds in 
clay, the variation from the annual mean 
resistance ranges from 10 to 20 per cent. 
The grounds in sand, gravel, and stone 
are subject to variations of 25 per cent 
and even more from the annual mean re- 
sistance. Since the annual variation of 
the average temperature of the top ten 
feet of soil would be in the order of 10 
to 15 degrees centigrade, the temperature 
coefficient of the resistance of the soil is 
about two to three per cent per degree 
centigrade. These characteristics check 
the results reported by other investi- 
gators.2%4 The deeper the ground is, 
the less will be the seasonal variation. 
For instance, L is twice as deep as K and 
has half the per cent variation in resist- 
ance. The seasonal change in the re- 
sistance of ground P which is 30 feet deep 
in clay soil is about eight per cent com- 
pared to 20 per cent for the nine-foot 
ground A also in clay. Ground J, em- 
bedded largely in stones, suffers very wide 
seasonal fluctuations in the 60-cycle re- 
sistance. The instability of this ground 
was further evidenced by the fact that 
while the 60-cycle measurements of all 
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the other grounds could be duplicated at 
a given time within the usual small ex- 
perimental error, the check measurements 
of ground N would show wide variation. 

The physical dimensions of the rod and 
the resistivity of the soil determine the 
60-cycle resistance of a driven ground. 
The relationship is given in equation 1 of 
appendix I. While the physical dimen- 
sions are well defined, the resistivity of 
the soil may only be approximated, since 
it varies with the temperature and de- 
pends on the moisture content of the soil, 
the physical and chemical composition, 


as well as on other factors. Moreover, 


Table III. 
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Figure 5 (left). 
Typical oscillograms 
of impulse currents § 
andvoltages(grounds 

in clay) 


Figure 6 (right). 

Typical oscillograms 

of impulse currents 

and voltages (ground 
in sand) 


the soil may not be homogeneous even 
within the limited volume surrounding 
the rod, nor is the temperature constant 
from the surface down to the effective 
depth of the ground. All this is apparent 
from a study of the data for grounds, 
E, F, G, H, I, J in Figure 4. These 
grounds physically are identical and are 
in clay soil, driven within an area 10 by 
30 feet. Over a period of one year, the 
resistivity of the soil for the individual 
grounds as determined from the equation 
ranges from 7,000 to 13,000 ohm-centi- 
meters with an over-all average for the 
six grounds of 9,000-ohm-centimeters. 
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Even when a suitable correction for the 
temperature is applied, the resistivity of 
the individual grounds for measurements 
taken at a given time may vary +25 per 
cent from the average of the six grounds. 
In view of these inherent difficulties of 
calculation, direct measurement of the 
grounds remains to this day the practice. 

Until more is known of the resistivity 
of soils, equation 1 cannot be applied with 
sufficient assurance to predetermine the 
resistance of a ground. However, cer- 
tain principles are apparent and prac- 
tically useful. For instance, according to 
equation 1 ground P (29 feet deep) should 


Impulse Measurements of Grounds F, G, F-G, P (Clay) 


Period of Tests 11-30-40 to 12-29-40 


Measured Ground Ratio of 
Cathode-Ray Crest Values Impulse Impulse to 
Driven Wave Form Oscillogram Polar- Resistance 60-Cycle 
Grounds (Microseconds) 2075 ity Ky Amperes (Ohms) Resistance Comments* 
ACB es iacicre POS tare sib cinta UE) creitseas the AIDAD Sia ataverect ZO A crasersicte 0.74 
ACaGeaie BOS Gas cterie te BbeDicre have SAGO eyels niet LG ose 0.59 
Currentiwave AID. Seta ele ROS iia ferreleiein ai Be Oa ek C2400 wrens LS Sine asters 0.50 Average M i 
ge Megger resistance of ground F, 
alone Moo 20x40 Ba eietnte is Posie sates PION 5. ds cue B,SSO siamese T2052 6% 0.46 es 27.5 ohms. 
Voltage wave AR eee Neg cote suds cP sedbit 1550s cee Ee 20; Se ae 0.76 Slight breakdown in ground at higher 
18x50 AG hapee Negivensae ts BO Ot ante BADE animate 7c Orsaeiete 0.64 Currents 
Ti) « BRT 3 Dest sisters ar O83. Gio. esis GylSO eases BAS nian 0.56 
Asliacwrclersn INGg iy ayerets.ere DT OTB iscps crete 9:07 G.raset Boe 2rnucyetar 0.45 
Sitairehae INS AB oa one 2 IAY i AA LOO0c totelaiets vie DA ial ei era 0.89 
Zz aielerte INegiiiven erie Gane S200 seratetstete LOS Siac 0.82 
nie chalet INES isles ete Ol Okino DODO secre Dirtereiie One 
5 (Current wave VRcee Negine neat 128v onan: 10,850... i ; 0 a Average Megger resistance of ground G, 
Galone s..< 20220 a, Po iene Neg aout TUTEO) eae 9,400. .20ae.11.8,4 1: ..0:40)\mronae 24.25 ohms. 
. ) Voltage wave ss : Major breakdown in ground at 6,000- 
19x51 Sy hy OSs ates. SO odie. 6,000. aero 14255 eae 0.60 ampere current and above 
Ape ee POsiacaiecien ere PLS DAR ee ott 8,400.00 Sree. 13sec 0.57 q 
ACA Katie ROS eee ica SLUS. cctawie Ve AO Or ccevelene QUA hess 0.88 ‘ 
mea Gurrentwane : : Nea: Res eke ae 115 Ol nee S180 s eee TUSK 0.59 Average Merger egatante cetmenennne 
a Fe aie 20x46 1 age es Gets cvarave ay mE chon 4,320). csc ce LOG eee 0:70 F-G, 14.5 ohms 
Voltaceknayve/ Gane) DD eee eee 8Et83:.O Ase e R250 nee LIMBS Series Nareryeow ones sche bres : 
eect 19n47 Bae Nee iA oe Gia LEED), sean, 1070 eee 0.70 dopa te eae Saute in ground at aan 
AS Sateorde ING gyrase crelers QOD statist 2,480)5 cyetelsieen 10ST rs ss 0.78 
bates Meaheve tere ee va dvetstey ds OO) ian sre AaUiGOsreleratel fale LQ) Distancia 0.76 
SrelePaiere Oka ieleaeae On Ss «ater Oi 1 ZO ee eee OL Omen LTO 
Pires Sree ALIVE eey, Negs io occet NSB ode ae 15,500 Noh CHO ee: 0.50 
ery Voltagewave(. (> '\AlWs cee Postcs tear ae. 2,170 6s oi-eis Len aera 0. OS) semanas ee te he resistence oh ae 
20x45 AXE: Pose Med ide £ B10 bot 10/7. toh 0.78 a ge 
A Viutin gion Posts tarcnte WiGiAD cic sieht S250 siremleehere Bi Diestarase 0.65 
ASZ oSreyeiet OS a aires 94.5. 5054 DT 7OON yr claretare BS Usiios 0.59 
BANS eres POS astern tes Pon Scenes LUSTOO vere teas Si Zee cer. 0.60 


* In these tests the impulse generator consisted of three 100-kv, five-microfarad capacitor banks in series, 


tively 1.667 microfarads and approximately 250 microhenrys. 
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No series resistance inserted in generator. 


Capacitance and inductance of test circuit were respec- 
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Figure 7. Variation of impulse resistance of 
clay grounds with polarity, wave shape, season 
and rain 


Grounds in Clay 


Test Date Polarity Wave* Weather 
mes.,.Dec. '40..... POSsis wus QOKSO Wass Fair-cold 
@....Dec.'40..... Neg.....20x50..... Fair-cold 
@:.. ug. ‘41. Neg.....18x45..... Fair-warm 
We ...Aug. 41. Neg.....18x45..... Rain-warm 
A....Aug. '41 Neg.....10x20..... Rain-warm 
(laws.Aug. °41. Neg 18x40..... Fair-warm 


* Nominal value. 


measure 43 per cent of the resistance of a 
ten-foot ground driven in the same clay 
soil as E, F, G, H, I, J. Experimentally, 
ground P is 48 per cent of the average re- 
sistance of the six grounds. Equation 1 
is also useful to determine the resistivity 
of different soils. Let us consider ground 
K in gravel, M in sand, and the grounds 
in clay. From the data we find that the 
average resistivities of the clay, sand, and 
gravel soils in this investigation are 
respectively 9,000, 20,800, and 41,800 
ohm-centimeters or the resistivities are 
in the ratio of 1.0, 2.31, and 4.65. 

For grounds in parallel, the 60-cycle 
resistance depends on the physical di- 
mensions of the individual rods, the spac- 
ing and geometrical configuration of the 
rods, and the resistivity of the soil. The 
formulas and relationship for the parallel- 


0 2000 
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ground arrangements in this investiga- 
tion are discussed in appendix I, 
the soil is fairly homogeneous, it is pos- 
sible to determine the resistance of 
grounds combined in parallel, provided 
either the resistances of the single grounds 
are known experimentally, or the average 
resistivity of the soil has been established. 
Calculated and experimental data for the 
parallel grounds are compared in Table 
II. Grounds E£, F, G, H, I, J in clay are 
in fairly homogeneous soil. The calcu- 
lated resistance for the parallel pairs, 
F-G and H-I, is 57 per cent of the aver- 
age single-ground resistance, for the four 
grounds F-G—H-I in a square arrange- 
ment and H—F-G—J in a row, it is respec- 
tively 35 and 33 per cent. The agree- 
ment between the calculated and experi- 
mental values for the two pairs, F—-G and 
H-I, is within three per cent. For the 
two parallel groups, F-G—H-I and E-F-— 
G-J, the agreement is within ten per 
cent. Part of the difference is accounted 
for by error in measurement, part is due 
to the assumptions in the calculation. 
Methods for determining the parallel 
resistance of two rods driven at different 
depths, as grounds K and L, have been de- 
The calculated and experi- 
mental values for these two grounds 
which are in gravel lie within ten per cent 
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Figure 8. Variation of impulse resistance of 
sand ground with polarity, wave shape, 
season, and rain 


Ground in Sand 


—=— = 


Test Date Polarity Wave* Weather 
+ ....Dec. '40 Fair-cold 
@....Dec. '40 . .Fair-cold 
©....Aug. '41 air-warm 
A....Aug. 41 Rain-warm 
Feline. -Sepec44 Fair-warm 


* Nominal value. 


of each other. A difference of 25 per cent 
is found for ground N-O in parallel. 
These two rods physically are identical. 
The large discrepancy is due likely to the 
instability of ground N, which is driven 
close to a wood pole, adjacent to a fence 
and possibly to other conducting objects 
in the soil, and is embedded in rocky soil. 
In summary, the resistance of parallel 
grounds can be calculated with good engi- 
neering approximation as a per cent of the 
resistance of the individual grounds, pro- 
vided the conditions of the soil are fairly 
homogeneous, and no major extraneous 
effects are present. 

The 60-cycle data in Table [IX show 
that 85 per cent of the voltage applied to 


Figure 10. Impulse characteristic for single 
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Figure 11. Variation of resistance during im- 
pulse discharge (ground F—clay) 
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Figure 12. Variation of resistance during 
impulse discharge (ground M—sand) 
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Figure 13. Variation of resistance during im- 
pulse discharge (parallel ground F-G-H-I- 
clay) 
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Figure 14. Variation of resistance during im- 
pulse discharge (ground K—gravel and clay) 
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Figure 15. Variation of resistance during im- 
pulse discharge direct to earth (clay) 


a single one-inch diameter rod appears 
within a radius of about ten feet from the 
rod. In the case of four rods in parallel 
which correspond to the four legs of a 
tower structure in the earth, 75 per cent 
of the voltage drop is absorbed within 
the first ten feet from the footings. Con- 
ditions of the soil can change this distri- 
bution of voltage and gradients, but on 
the whole, these data are in good agree- 
ment with the findings of other investiga- 
tors.4 In fairly homogeneous soil, it is ap- 
parent that the resistance of grounds is 
determined largely by the mass of earth 
within a few feet of the rods. In this 
confined region relatively high gradients 
may be developed, particularly adjacent 
to the rod. Analysis of the voltage dis- 
tribution has been made and the results 
agree with the experimental data. 


Impulse Characteristics 


A. VARIATION OF RESISTANCE WITH 
CURRENT 


This and previous investigations indi- 
cate that when impulse currents are ap- 
plied to driven grounds, the resistance de- 
creases considerably with increasing cur- 
rent. The nature of this decrease can be 
shown by plotting the apparent resist- 
ance (crest voltage divided by crest cur- 
rent) against the crest current, as illus- 
trated in Figures 7 and 8. To compare 
kinds of soil and types of grounds, the 
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ratio of apparent impulse resistance to 
60-cycle resistance is plotted against the 
crest impulse current. This curve is 
called the ‘impulse characteristic’’ of the 
ground: Figures 9 and 10 are examples. 

The physical processes accounting for 
the decrease in resistance are considered 
in the next section. 

Briefly, according to this analysis, the 
soil breaks down at a critical gradient, 
increasing the effective radius and length 
of the rod. The analysis shows that the 
effective radius is proportional to the cur- 
rent above critical breakdown current 
which corresponds to critical gradient at 
the rod surface. 


B. Facrors AFFECTING IMPULSE CHAR- 
ACTERISTIC 


The impulse resistance data of Tables 
III and V for. ground F in clay and of 
Table VII for parallel ground F-G—H-I 
all in clay are plotted in Figure 7. Simi- 
larly the data of Tables IV and VI for 
ground M in sand are plotted in Figure 
8. These figures show the effect on im- 
pulse resistance of the polarity of the 
wave, the wave form, the seasonal 
changes, and other influencing factors 
due to the weather such as rain. 

Present data confirm that polarity has 
little effect on impulse resistance. Within 
the range of waves applied in this and the 
previous inyestigation (6x13 to 20x120), 
the wave of the impulse does not affect 
in an appreciable amount the impulse re- 
sistance characteristic. 

On the other hand, a seasonal varia- 
tion is clearly in evidence and is an im- 
portant factor. For instance, the im- 
pulse resistances at 1,000 amperes for 
grounds F and M are subject to about 
the same per cent variation as the corre- 
sponding 60-cycle resistances. The sea- 
sonal effect is particularly marked at the 
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low and medium currents but decreases 
at the higher currents. Tests on these 
grounds made within a few days of each 
other, both in fair weather and under or 
after sustained rain, indicate that rain 
does not affect the impulse resistance ap- 
preciably. 

‘According to the analysis referred to 
previously, there are two properties of 
soil which determine in a large measure 
the impulse characteristic of a ground 
driven in it. These are the resistivity 
which determines the gradient for a given 
current density and the critical gradient 
at which the soil breaks down. The in- 
fluence of soil on the impulse characteris- 
tic of grounds is illustrated in Figure 9. 
For comparison of results, curves for the 
similar grounds, F, M, K, and WN are 
taken respectively from the data of 
Tables III, IV, and VIII. Considering 


Table IV. 


Wave Form 


critical gradient the same for two soils of 
different resistivity, the impulse charac- 
teristic of a rod driven in the high-re- 
sistivity soil will be moved to the left 
of the impulse characteristic of a similar 
rod in the low-resistivity soil by an 
amount approximately equal to the ratio 
of the lower resistivity to the higher re- 
sistivity. This relation is apparent from 
the curves in Figure 9 for grounds F in 
clay, M in sand, K in gravel and stones 
with clay, and NV in stones with clay. As 
stated previously the 60-cycle soil re- 
sistivity for clay (F), sand (MM), and 
gravel (K) are in the ratios of 1.0, 2.3, and 
4.7. The characteristic curves for the 
three grounds are displaced to the left 
by an amount bearing an inverse relation 
to the corresponding resistivities of the 
soils. In short, grounds in very low- 
resistance soils approach the flat charac- 


Period of Tests 11-30-40 to 19-9-40 


teristic curve through unity which cor- 
responds to a metallic conductor, while 
grounds in high-resistivity soil and of high 
resistance have a characteristic falling 
abruptly to low ratios. Grounds driven 
in high-resistivity soils such as VV, K, and 
to a lesser extent M, may suffer in addi- 
tion major breakdowns in the body of the 
soil, beginning at medium or even rather 
low currents, thus accentuating the char- 
acteristic still more. The voltage oscillo- 
gram of Figure 6-AQ illustrates a major 
breakdown in the body of the soil for 
ground M which occurred at a rather high 
current. This tendency for high-resist- 
ance grounds to break down at low cur- 
rents has the effect of bringing closer to- 
gether.the resistance of low- and high- 
resistance grounds for high currents. For 
instance, ground K in gravel has a Meg- 
ger value about six times as high as F, 


Impulse Measurements of Ground M (Sand) 


Impulse Resistance (Ohms) 


Resistance at 


Measured Ground 


Cathode-Ray Voltage Current _ Crest Values Crest Crest Apparent 
Oscillogram (Micro- (Micro- Voltage Current Resistance 
2075 seconds) seconds) Ky Amperes (1) (2) Crest V/I (3) 
Negative Polarity 
(eee | ee PASO oasis = TSSG ected A Shee ze BESS Soo 6 Bie in 3 
Lee DEP TSes ara: a (25 of eee UAL ain AG A ea 2 ee CARE 93 
‘>. oe PERE 5 toa crx p55 «| oe 425.5 220. 2,550.02... 64.) no eds ae: San 49.2 
USS Ree TEGO oso. 8 BOT a «naa AT ee er SABO Sera niet 43 Sire aes a Ae 33.0.2. 
rata ses 9x100... ..... 16x100% <5 5..< BO aaa: LAO sss. We eae Oh oP elects oa 74.6 
J! eae BxI2Z5 oi cess 2 U2) ae BD re eine 42535 oh ae OS Beare, < Ce pr mee eee 
PMD e rele sis os = TGx66. 2.5. e. ROO feels ak T6S25 seas 4,500. ..... 45.4.. VSS) ee ats 36.9 
Positive polarity 
2) eae 8295 cade PORIO oc oe s BGS aches 11905256 eC pe 0 ee oh 08.8. 
ee vin oe BAG veins DABS 6 aia aca an (75D is AIGA 30002006 ve CRS SAR ei 40.7 
WOES wns As Bx65 eis sn ZOx TO acetic LSS0 raga || Sa ne BB De Sats 1 Jae a ae BE OS Fs s2 
PANN acid ishe) » xis BKIZS 3. - $x125.0 52-4 4OVE ea 406 2s. ot FOE awaits Ln 101 
JES Oe SxIZ5. 90... Sxi25c05) a. ALT. capa ro 8 eens OG Tiss oie MT oe acanie ey ae 
PATE sx a\s\ oe Sxt00 soe: 25x100...... GE case BS ot eae SA ets eave 7 ae eee 7s eee 
I are. 23» Sx60 ooo enki DEO 2 «Cie LT ee | eee ee BDA Ss nian DRAG wet. 2 36.9 


qd) (2) (3) 


Ratio of Impulse to 
60-Cycle Resistance 


Comments* 


*Same arrangement of impulse generator as in Table III. 


Average Megger re- 
: sistance of ground 
a7 See es ~ Sears 0.42 M, 118. obms. 
Slight breakdown 
at 4,500 - ampere 
current and above 


bo 
° 
ha 
° 
Wm w 
row 


Inductance of test circuit approximately 200 microhenrys. 


Table V. Impulse Measurements of Ground F (Clay}—Influence of Season, Rain, and Other Atmospheric Conditions; Effect of Wave 
Wave Form* 
Measured Ground Ratio of 
Cathode-Ray Voltage Current Crest Values Impulse Impulse to 
Oscillogram (Micro- (Micro- Resistance 60-Cycle Date 
2184 seconds) seconds) Ky Amperes (Ohms) Resistance** of Tests Atmospheric Conditions Comments*** 


jena. night thet 


Impulse generator ca- 
Siaeraca aes Raw cc esa cees pacitance 

Cs=1.67 microfarads 
=P Se Fair ............. Cg=1.67 microfarads 


and during the 
tests 


C;=1.67 microfarads 


Cs=5 microfarads 


C;=0.42 microfarad 


Gera rain et ee le 
before tests 


*Negative polarity. **Average Megger resistance of ground F, 24.7 ohms. 


***Capacitance (C,) of test circuit as indicated; inductance of test circuit approximately 250 microhenrys. Wo series resistance inserted in generator. 
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yet on a 5,000-ampere impulse discharge, 
it has an impulse resistance only twice 
that of F. All things being equal, a 
ground inherently low in 60-cycle re- 
sistance is desirable and preferred. 

The influence of the effective length of 
rod in the earth on the impulse charac- 
teristic of grounds is illustrated in Fig- 
ures 9 and 10. For comparison of results, 
the curves for grounds P and Fin Figure 9 
are from thedata in Table III, and the 
curves for grounds F, H, and J, and F-G— 
H-I in Figure 10 are from Tables V and 


VII. Following the analysis previously 
mentioned, the impulse characteristic 
for a long rod, compared to that for a 
short rod of the same diameter and in the 
same soil, lies displaced along the current 
axis in proportion to the ratio of the 
lengths. As an example in Figure 9 the 
characteristic is shown for rod P which 
has 2.9 times the length of F. For the 
same ratios of impulse to 60-cycle resist- 
ance, the curve corresponds to currents 
from 2.2 to 3 times the values for F. The 
curve for the parallel ground F-G—A_I, 


+ 
B 


4 
Figure 10, is also compared with a single — 
ground. Ground F which is representa- 
tive of the four single grounds is used 
for this comparison. The total length of 
the four rods is four times the length of a 
single rod, and the characteristic of 
F-G-H-I would, therefore, be displaced 
to the right of F by a factor of four except 
for the mutual effect. For a ten-foot 
spacing the mutual effect is not great. 
For the same ratios the characteristic of 
parallel ground F-G-H-I lies displaced 
to currents that are two to four times the 


Table VI. Impulse Measurements of Ground M (Sand)—Influence of Season, Rain, and Other Atmospheric Conditions; Effect of Wave 


Impulse Resistance (Ohms) 
——_—________——_ Ratio of 


Cathode- Wave Form* Resistance at Apparent Impulse to 
Ray Measured Ground Resistance 60-Cycle 
Oscil- Voltage Current Crest Values Crest Crest Crest Resist- Date 
logram (Micro- (Micro- Voltage Current v/I ance** of Atmospheric 
2184 seconds) seconds) Ky Amperes qd) (2) (3) (3) Test Conditions Comments*** 
Reo 8x80) ees ADxRO see 32:2) ee 796 soo ALT. ee eAl A AA eee 0.64 Impalse seaeet ae 
stains Cates SERIO ese | Ep L,720s5 22. re | Pa pee ELLE BOF 0.58 8-23-41 Fair pacitance, Cy=1.67 
Te 10x00 eee 15x70 ..... 116 6s 3,650_.-2- 34.3.027.80-6.....081 924200. 40 0 | eet ee ee ea en microfarada) SaiEe 
Uno st OxbO eee 17x50 | 2: 161-02. 6,420..... it pee Pm aye ee St br) brekio 
at higher curren 
AO...) 10270 2 2322 12x80 ..... Fy Ie 795 See £06225 40.9..... A622 0.64 oe C,=1.67 microfarads. 
APS 6x50 20x60 ..... 685 sale 2,340..... 4185 pe 25.92... 29.2,.... 0.45 3-25-41 pean i eae Major breakdown in 
AOS, Abx45 52 0o. 20x45 ..... 50: Se 516050 23 1680s! 15(1osbe 1565-04 024 (er --- A cock uring the’ -- sround at higher 
AS. eoASxl2 Aes. 18x40 ..... 41g se 9,220.2... 128 7 10:0.2:2:4 19g fe 0.19 aa currents 
AT 5150 15x150..... ee eee 285 oe 19°5,502 AS? Be 49°5.2525 0.76 : - 
AU...12x150.....- 12x150..... re ee B7Om eee 49-6 5.55., Pew iene 49) Bigg a et ae a chic Retls S be tl PI C= 6.0 ee 
BD 205525. oe 7x25 S: 716.423 28 2010-252 pie oaks ra Mie 38. 0te 0.59 = Rae 
BE 6x23 Geshe 9x23 ..... 0 eS 550 sae a0 Se 26 25s 27.6..... 0:43 h0csa: 8-26-41... { ictonrecle 1 C,=0.42 microfarad 
BF... 6x20 ...... 9x21 ..... 200 SSE 8,100..... 56) 7m 23:08, ae 347 ees 0.38) OE ae 
BY s3, 10x70. 522) 12x80 ..... 36125 sees BAD: ok ase 42.459) 4oF 1 nee 0.67 
BZs2, 210x101 10x60 ..... 35:4 pee 740 eee BTS ee Pe GS» a7 BUSS 0.74 : 
CA....10x60 ...... 12x60 ..... ip Ay one gibi nye mom 37,<Boeeie 37, Deeks 0.58 C,= 1.67 microfarads. 
CB....10x70 ...... 12x80 ..... 4150: 925. 525% Age Slee AL6 2S AB Stan 0:68) ee 910-415 50 eee Hales. toe Slight breakdown in 
COLE ashes 12576-.02- Tab. 6: Saeee 1,960..... S035 ee. 34.02 BIG 0.58 ground at higher 
CD. AdOxzbb aoe 15x55 occ 3b An es 3,840..... B26 oes 2802 See ri teks Aes! 0.49 currents 
rel MUST ee 18x47 ..... Te Cee 7,000..... Pree ee Re yeh es ae yt 0.38 


*Negative polarity. 


***Capacitance (C,) of test circuit as indicated; inductance of test circuit approximately 200 microhenrys. 


Table VII. 


Period of Tests 8-22-41 to 9-9-41 


Wave Form* 


Measured Ground 


**Average Megger resistance of ground M, 65 ohms, 


No series resistance inserted in generator. 


Impulse Measurements of Grounds H, I, F-G-H-I (Clay) 


i Cathode-Ray Voltage Current Crest Values Impulse Ratio of Impulse 
Driven Oscillogram (Micro- (Micro- Resistance to 60-Cycle 
Grounds 2184 seconds) seconds) Ky Amperes Ohms Resistance Comments** 
F-G-H-1) BG eee 18x47 ees 20x43...... SAO erin 2,160....... BETO. vara ate's 0.76 Impulse generator capacitance C;=1.67 _ 
= (Rete ea Soaks ee 18x42...... 20x42...... 72 PS ne 4GAO o-oo 6.44 ones O78 Lia microfarads, Average Megger resist- 
paraticia) ‘Per eee ee ee 18x42.....% 20x42...... AOA 5 oe T8205 Gissawe Gish. ae 0.72 ance of ground F—G-—H-I in parallel, 
Tie | Meee. 18x4@... 2... 20x40...... 4020..32 352 ES 700. poco ae BIDS 5 po cere 0.68. 8.8 ohms 
WES ee Bat ery 1Sx40" 2 oe: yy 2b ele BAT ona ZiLBO so opto 6.84 ete 0.78 ‘ 
nClAG an Fee 18x41 ee 19x42...... AA eee 2 ZOU emer Rice are 0.83 gee: generator capacitance C,= 1.67 
5S gee actos Rk eat ae 1Sx4te oe 20x42...... 0502-- a 4,450. .2 <0. OTA lees O77) eee microfarads. Average Megger resist- | 
Racal Jt a Oe LTXBB es 18x30 Foo close sh asuigas ADDO, sieane 6.60 aae 0.75 ance of ground F—G-—H-I in parallel, 
ATO GAR Ae SBx4T ee 20x41 0532. AGO. 05.58 THO. «sate 6.07. actenes 0.69 8.8 ohms 
AX SP ree ee 18x39...... 204th > ee: S Uf a Oh 12,200... sss 6.10, Sen 0.69 
iC BAS ee as 9x20...... 10x21...... 24 6b 3,800... Je 5. 6183 cee 0.78 3 
ce ge SE ae 1 BBY Pei sy 9x19...... Ooh ae 406 eee 7720 6:40. ee 0:73 veer eee Ce=0:42 microfarad 
parallel BCx* “eates 9x19 Face 10x20 S22 oe ora 12,450; once G13: 0.70 
BOY sf Eee 17x44 8 Ss 18x42:..... Pe Sea LAO. sane 14.84 7 se 0.54 s 
7 Motte Foe BET iy bere: af << ee 1934025. 252 Ore A D0 eae 115005577 at 0.44 { C,=1.67 microfarads. Average Megger 
BOs "S25. 18x44...... 20x40...... pi ae eee Bj0007 = are 907 Jeo ee, OUAL Ci ieee resistance of ground J, 24.5 ohms i 
BRIS ee 20x42...... A br; emo & 102202455 1Z;700) Sons ne S.07);:a0 deca: 0.33 F 
te ot ee 16x43). 50555 18x43...... 5b.B ass 3600 ca vrauee AB:.6"7ace se 0.66 J ‘ 
BT cee 16x42... ... P7298. oe O05 ieee 6,480....... Adie ed 0.60 4 ‘ 
Hitalone: = 35,. BV-BU...... 18x42 > 5.h42 19x445 2.3.2 | FS 11,0005 Soon 1251 reaver 0,52 C,=1.67 microfarads. Average Megger 
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*Negative polarity. 


*Capacitance (C,) of test circuit as indicated; inductance of test circuit approximately 250 microhenrys. No series resistance inserted in generator. 
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Figure 17. Voltage developed on E-H-G 
from impulse to ground F 


currents corresponding to the characteris- 
tic of F. There are other factors in regard 
to parallel grounds which will be dis- 
cussed later. 

The presence of metal fences, pipes, 
and other extraneous objects located ad- 
jacent to a driven ground can materially 
affect the impulse characteristics of the 
ground. This is the case for grounds N 
and O. The particular point to note here 
is that for the same soil, the ratio of im- 
pulse to 60-cycle resistance when referred 
to unit length of rod or to current density 
at the rod surface is a fairly typical form 
of curve which is a characteristic of the 
soil; although a departure from this 
characteristic may be expected even for 
grounds driven in presumably identical 
soil. This variation is due to the fact that 
the soil may not be altogether homogene- 
ous and entirely the same throughout the 
mass of earth in which the grounds are 
driven, but can vary considerably from 
location to location as the curves for H, 


Table VIII. 


Wave Form* 


Cathode-Ray Voltage Current 
Driven Oscillogram (Micro- (Micro- 
Grounds 2184 seconds) seconds) 
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Figure 18. Variation of voltage on grounds 
E-H-G during impulse discharge to ground F 


F, and J in Figure 10 clearly demonstrate. 
It is apparent from Figure 3 that a soil 
which for convenience may be classified 
as a kind can vary even for a single 
ground. 


C. ANALYSIS OF IMPULSES 


Valuable information concerning im- 
pulse characteristics can also be ob- 
tained by a direct analysis of the indi- 
vidual oscillograms. The method used 
is to plot the voltage and current from a 
given oscillogram to a uniform time scale 
and plot the resistance throughout. 
Typical oscillograms for grounds in clay, 
sand, and gravel are plotted and ex- 
amined in Figures 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 
18. Some of these oscillograms are prac- 
tically free of superimposed oscillations 
on the front, as discussed in a preceding 
section with reference to oscillogram CTI of 
Figure 6. In others these extraneous ef- 
fects are averaged out. 

In Figures 11 and 18, the resistance of 
ground F in clay is analyzed during the 
discharge for impulses close to 10,000 
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Figure 19. Method of determining the im- 
pulse characteristic of driven grounds 


amperes crest. These results are in sub- 
stantial agreement with the previous 
studies! on single grounds in clay soil. At 
the start of the impulse, the resistance ap- 
’ pears to be the same as the 60-cycle value, 
dropping with the rising current on the 
front and reaching a minimum near and 
just beyond the crest current. As the 
current recedes beyond the crest, the re- 
sistance rises, apparently returning or 
directed toward the initial value. With 
this high current, the resistance does not 
vary more than 15 per cent from the 
minimum value within ten microseconds 
of the crest current. For lower currents 
the variation is less. As illustrated in AA 
of figure 5, for moderate currents the re- 
sistance varies only a small per cent over a 
relatively wide range of the discharge 
before and after crest current. For cur- 
rents in the order of 5,000 amperes for a 
10-foot ground (F) and 15,000 amperes for 
a 29-foot ground (P), as shown in AL and 
AV of Figure 5, the variation over some 
ten microseconds before and after crest 
is still within ten per cent of the minimum 
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Comments** 


Average Megger resistance of ground K, 149 
ohms. Breakdown in ground at 1,500-ampere 
current and above 


SoA Average Megger resistance of ground L, 52 ohms. 


_.., J Average Megger resistance of ground O, 31 ohms. 
Breakdown in ground at 2,000-ampere current 
and above 

+o: { Average Megger resistance of ground N.55 ohms, 
Breakdown in ground early in discharge 


*Negative polarity. 


**Capacitance of test circuit, C;=1.67 microfarads. 
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Inductance of test circuit approximately 250 microhenrys for grounds K and L, and approximately 150 
microhenrys for grounds O and N. No series resistance inserted in generator. 
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C and D 


Calculated and experimental curves compared 


value. In view of this small variation, the 
impulse resistance can be defined ade- 
quately as the ratio of crest voltage to 
crest current. 

For the ground in sand (M) due to the 
higher resistivity of the soil, a greater 
variation is naturally encountered at the 
currents mentioned above. Figure 12 
strikingly shows that the initial drop in 
the resistance from 65 ohms to 31 ohms 
at five microseconds follows rapidly the 
corresponding rise of the current from 
zero to two-third crest. As these oscillo- 
grams and the data in Tables IV and VI 
show, the resistance values of ground M 
corresponding to crest voltage and to 
crest current for these higher currents 
may differ as much as 30 per cent. Prac- 
tical considerations have suggested to the 
authors that the ratio of crest voltage to 
crest current be accepted as the resistance, 
but to avoid possible misinterpretation, 
it is designated as the apparent resistance. 
As shown in Figure 14, even greater varia- 
tion in the resistance is noted for ground 


curs in the first two microseconds. This 
rapid drop possibly is partly due to a 
major breakdown in the soil. 

In Figures 11 and 18 the resistance 
curve of the clay ground F is indicated as 
a dotted line, dropping rapidly from the 
60-cycle value. Even with good smooth 
oscillograms, a difficulty, in determining 
the true resistance initially and on the 
steep rising front during the first few 
microseconds, arises from the fact that 
the voltage (£) in addition to the resist- 
ance drop (Riz) includes an inductive 
drop (Ldi/dt) due to the rapid rising 
current and the presence of some induct- 
ance in the ground proper and the con- 
nections. For this reason, the curves de- 
termined from the ratio of voltage to cur- 
rent (£/I), which closely represent re- 
sistance down to three or four micro- 
seconds, are dotted in below these values. 
Estimating the inductance and correcting 
for the inductive drop, the authors find 
that the curve of the true resistance still 
points essentially toward the 60-cycle 
value initially at time zero. In Figure 13 
is presented a similar analysis for parallel 
grounds /—G—H-J for an impulse in the 


FandG 


Calculated and experimental curves compared 


order of 12,000 amperes crest. Up to 
this current the variation of the resistance 
for this ground, as is expected, naturally is 
relatively small. The true resistance 
during the discharge is shown by the full 
line. The high ratio of inductance to re- 
sistance inherent in this low-resistance 
ground thus shows emphatically the pres- 
ence of the inductive effect (dotted line 
is E/I) in the early part of the discharge. 
For the higher-resistance grounds as M, 
the initial inductive drop is less promi- 
nent than for F, so that the ratio H/T in 
Figure 12, even below three or four micro- 
seconds, practically corresponds to the 
true resistance of ground M. 


From the initial abrupt rise or ‘“‘kick”’ 
of the voltage and the initial rate of rise 
of the current, scaled from a number of 
oscillograms, we estimate that the in- 
ductance as measured is about 15 micro- 
henrys. Actual calculations of the in- 
ductance based on the dimensions of the 
driven rods and the lead connections of 
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Calculated and experimental curves compared 


the test confirm this value. About a 
third of the inductance as measured is in 
the rod proper, and even less in the large 
mass of the earth path of the discharge. 
The remainder, about ten microhenrys, is 
picked up in the leads, partly in the short 
segment of the discharge circuit proper 
from the top of the rod to the potential 
lead, and a greater part induced from the 
discharge circuit in the potential lead. 
The potential lead extends some 30 feet 
to the voltage divider, which is located 
adjacent to the oscillograph room. 

The variation of the ratio of impulse to 
60-cycle resistance during discharge for 
grounds F and M and currents from 5,000 
to 11,000 amperes (crest) is shown in 
Figure 16. The ratio is plotted against 
current and is compared to the impulse 
characteristic (ratio for crest current) for 
each of the two grounds. The variation 
during discharge follows fairly close to 
the characteristic, intersecting it near 
crest current, and then returns below the 
characteristic, describing a considerable 
loop much in the same manner as found 
in the first investigation.1 Since an in- 
ductive drop is present for the rapidly in- 
creasing part of the current, the true re- 
sistance curves would be even closer for 
the downward part than indicated. The 
analysis of these data and the previous 
curves establish that the variation of the 
true resistance rapidly follows the current 
with no appreciable time lag for wave 
fronts as fast as some two or three micro- 
seconds, the limit that the data can be 
interpreted. On the basis that the lower- 
ing of the resistance is a breakdown or. 
sparking phenomenon consisting of small 
arcs, theoretically it stands to reason that 
little or no time lag in the change of the 
resistance would be expected for wave 
fronts longer than one or two micro- 
seconds. The exact fundamental mecha- 
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8000 


nism which determines the lowering of 
the resistance is not well defined and es- 
tablished, and it is quite possible that 
the true resistance for a very rapid rise of 
current to crest in one microsecond would 
result in a time lag in the decrease of the 
resistance from high to low value. 


It is apparent from the oscillograms and 
the figures that the effect of the high re- 
sistance of the ground in the initial stage 
of the discharge is to displace the voltage 
wave from the current and give it a more 
abrupt and steeper front. This is clearly 
shown by a comparison of Figures 11, 12, 
14, and 15 in their sequence order. The 
higher the resistance of the ground the 
more accentuated is the effect. The in- 
ductance of the ground and lead connec- 
tion also adds to displace the front of the 
voltage even further forward. There- 
fore, the rate of rise of the voltage for the 
same current is proportionately greater 
for grounds in high-resistivity soils and 
having high inductance associated with 
them. Due to the sustained ionization 
process, the low value of the resistance at 
and beyond crest current is sustained for 
a good part of the duration. The sub- 
sequent recovery of the resistance does 
not seem to have particular practical 
significance. 

The question may be raised as to the 
resistance of a lightning-stroke discharge 
direct to earth. Figure 15 records a 
typical discharge of 8,300 amperes crest 
to the open field (clay soil) adjacent to the 
laboratory. All driven grounds and con- 
ducting objects are well removed from 
the spot hit. A small part of the grass 
at the earth’s surface was scooped out 
and thrown up by the discharge. The 
resistance initially is very high, but as the 
discharge penetrates or pierces the earth, 
it drops to 60 ohms in five microseconds 
and still further to a minimum of 18 ohms 
at crest current. The stroke discharge, 
therefore, ‘‘drives”’ its own ground, for the 
resistance attains a value not much 
greater than that of a ten-foot rod driven 
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Calculated and experimental curves compared 


in soil similar to that struck. On the 
other hand, the initial high resistance de- 
velops a very steep-front voltage wave 
which: reaches 90 per cent of its crest in 
about a microsecond: long before the 
current reaches its crest. The resistance 
continues to fall rapidly so that at crest 
current the voltage has dropped to 75 
per cent of its crest value. There are a 
number of ramifications to this problem. 
These tests indicate that the resistance 
characteristic of the location hit by light- 
ning may influence the rate of current dis- 
charge and, to some extent, limit the 
maximum current attained. The investi- 
gation of the influence of the earth on 
lightning should be continued. 


D. VOLTAGE DEVELOPED IN SOIL 


The impulse characteristics of driven 
grounds are further revealed from a study 
of the voltages induced or developed on 
adjacent objects. Data on impulse tests 
of this kind are presented in Figures 17 
and 18. In these tests impulse discharges 
from 1,000 to 10,000 amperes crest were 
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applied to ground F and the voltages V 
and V’ measured respectively at F and 
E-H-G. The grounds E£, H, and G are 
all spaced ten feet from F (see Figure 2) 
and are connected together in a group. 


As the impulse current increases, the 
effective radius of F increases in propor- 
tion, and the ratio of V’ to V should, 
therefore, increase; that is, a larger por- 
tion of the voltage drop should be outside 
the ten-foot radius. In Figure 17 the 
voltage developed on E-H-G is expressed 
as a per cent of the voltage at F so that 
the curve shows the variation of V’/V 
with the discharge current (crest), This 
ratio or coupling factor from a low cur- 
rent up to 10,000 amperes rises continu- 
ously, practically doubling in amount. 
These data further confirm that the effec- 
tive size of the rod increases with the cur- 
rent. 


In Figure 18 are reproduced oscillo- 
grams of the voltages and current and the 
variation of the coupling factor with the 
discharge. The voltage V’ developed on 
E-H-G is of the same general form as the 
voltage Vat F. The coupling factor V’/ 
V naturally varies during the discharge. 
At crest current or slightly beyond, the 
effective radius and length of rod F reach 
a maximum; the coupling factor likewise 
rises to a maximum, and the resistance 
attains a minimum. As the current drops 
beyond crest, the sparking in the earth 
recedes, and ionization of the arcs sub- 
sides, so that the coupling factor falls off, 
and the resistance rises, both directed to- 
ward their 60-cycle values. From 20 
microseconds (crest current) to 5 micro- 
seconds the coupling factor drops off. 
Still further down, two curves are shown, 
one dotted which represents the true 
coupling factor, and a heavy line through 
the circled dots which is merely numeri- 
cally the ratio V’/V. The reason for the 
high ratio V’/V below five microseconds 
is found in the, inductive effects and 
measurement. Due to the rapid current 
rise in the initial stage of the discharge, a 
voltage is picked up by the potential lead 
which runs some 30 feet from the grounds 
to the voltage divider. The lead is much 
the same whether V or V’ is measured, 
with the result that an induced voltage of 
the same order is superimposed on the 
true voltage of the grounds. Thus the 
ratio V’/V below five microseconds does 
not represent the true coupling factor. 

A curve has also been drawn on Figure 
18 by dividing V’ by J. This curve indi- 
cates the resistance outside the equipoten- 
tial surface including E-H-G except for 
the first few microseconds which indicate 
inductive ‘‘kick.”” The resistance is 
practically constant, and, moreover, it is 
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equal in value to the corresponding 60- 
cycle resistance, determined by taking 
14.33 per cent of the 60-cycle resistance of 
ground F (see Table IX). This constant 
resistance shows that there is no change 
in the soil outside the ten-foot distance 
even for high currents. 


Theoretical Considerations 


This section deals theoretically with 
the physical processes that take place 
when ground rods carry impulse currents, 
The lowering of the resistance with in- 
crease of current is explained on the basis 


Table IX. 
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that at a critical current, a voltage gradi- 
ent is attained at the rod surface causing 
the soil surrounding the rod to break 
down, thus increasing both the effective 
radius and length of the rod. The sketch 
insert in Figure 19 illustrates schemati- 
cally the physical conditions which ac- 
company a current above breakdown 
value. The irregular lines represent 
breakdown in the soil, and the dotted 
lines the enlarged effective dimensions 
of the rod. On this basis formulas and 
methods for determining the characteris- 
tic curves of grounds are developed. That 
breakdown of the soil may account for the 
lowering of the resistance had heen pro- 


posed previously,"5® but the methods re- 
ported here enlarge on a quantitative ap- 
proach which was set forth soon after the 
completion of the first paper.” 

On the basis of the foregoing theoretical 
explanation, there should be for each 
ground a current at which breakdown 
starts. This current we shall designate 
as Iy, It is determined by plotting the 
ratio of impulse to 60-cycle resistance 
R/R, versus the natural logarithm of 
the impulse current II, The best 
straight line is drawn through the points, 
and where it crosses the ordinate Rj/R, = 
1, InIy is established. This procedure 
is illustrated for ground C in Figure 19. 
The value of Jy for grounds C and D, de- 
termined from the data in Table IV of the 
first paper, and for grounds F, G, P, and 
M, determined from the data in Tables 
III and IV of this paper, are tabulated 
in Table X. For all the grounds but M, 
R, is obtained from the ratio of crest 
voltage to crest current. In the case of 
ground M (sand), R,is obtained from the 
ratio of crest voltage to the current corre- 
sponding to crest voltage. In Table X 
are given also other essential data on 
these grounds; namely, the dimensions 
of each rod, the 60-cycle resistance, the 
soil resistivity p,, and the critical gradient 
fg, at which the soil breaks down. The 
latter two quantities are determined re- 
spectively from equations 5 and 7 in ap- 
pendix IT. 


/ 


ve 


Let us consider first the lowering of the 


impulse resistance as caused by the in- 
crease in the effective radius of the rod, 
disregarding the increase in length. On 
this basis we have equation 10 which re- 
lates the ratio R,/R, to the current J, 
From the data in Table X substituted in 
the formula, curves are calculated for the 
grounds C, D, F, G, M, and P. These 
are shown dotted in Figures 20, 21, 22, 
and 23, and may be compared directly 
with the experimental values. It is of 
interest to note that the effective radius 
of the ten-foot rods in clay increases to 
about ten inches at 10,000 amperes. 

A refinement is introduced considering 
both the increase in radius and the in- 
crease in length as indicated by equations 
11, 12, and 13 of appendix II. A curve for 
ground C has been calculated from these 
equations, substituting established values: 
of a, and estimated values of L; This 
curve is plotted in Figure 20, A rapid 


_ increase in the length at low currents, 
reaching an increase of about ten per cent 


of the length (L,) at the higher currents, 
accounts for the lowering of the curve as 
shown. 

The difference between the calculated 
curves and the experimental results is due, 
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in part, to the various simplifying as- 
sumptions, We have assumed that the 
soil is homogeneous, that soil resistivity 
stays constant, and that breakdown in the 
soil is not accompanied by a voltage drop. 
Bach of these assumptions is not fully 
valid, yet is sufficiently justified for an 
‘engineering approach, Allowing for the 
increase in rod length as discussed for 
ground C, and accounting for the voltage 
drop which accompanies breakdown, ap- 
pear to bring the calculated curves for 
C, D, F, and G closer to the experimental 
data, ‘The divergence for grounds Mand 
P is apparently due to other factors which 
lower the characteristic at the higher cur- 
rents a greater amount than the calcula. 
tions indicate, 

The validity of the breakdown process 
set forth above is further established by an 
analysis of the tests from which Figure 17 
is obtained, Considering that the radius 
of F increases with current in the manner 
previously stated (equation 9, appendix 
II) and that the equipotential surfaces 
in the region included by B-H-G ap- 
proach cylindrical form, the potential 
V’ of B-H-G can be calculated as a fune- 
tion of current and is plotted in Figure 17 
as the ratio V’/V. Other methods for 
calculating V’ give essentially the same 
results, The agreement between experi- 
mental and calculated curves is apparent 
from the figure. 

The procedure followed for a single rod 
can also be applied to parallel grounds. 
The methods are presented in appendix 
Il, For two rods in parallel, the charac. 
teristic is given in equation 14, and for 
four rods arranged at the corners of a 
square, in equation 15, Calculated 
curves based on increase in radius only 
and experimental curves for parallel 
grounds C-D and F-G are compared in 
Figure 24. In these parallel grounds the 
two individual grounds in each arrange. 
ment are quite alike, and this similarity 
accounts for the close agreement between 
the calculated and experimental results, 
Allowance for the increase in the effective 
length of the rods with current would 
move the calculated curves in Figure 24 
-closer to the experimental curves in much 
the same manner as found for the single 
rods. The curves for the parallel ground 
F-G-H-1.are plotted in Figure 25, The 
-effect of the increase in length of the rods 
again is to move the calculated curve 
bodily down as described previously for 
other grounds, 

The question arises whether the char- 
acteristic of a parallel ground may be 
predetermined from the characteristic 
-curves of the individual grounds which 
-comprise the parallel ground, In_ this 
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connection ground /-G-H-J is examined 
in Figure 26, which shows resistance 
plotted against voltage. When an im- 
pulse is applied to grounds in parallel, 
the same voltage drop is present in each, 
and voltage is, therefore, used as the 
proper basis for comparison, In the 
figure the experimental characteristics 
are plotted and designated as F, G, JZ, 
J, and F-G-H-I. Itis again to be noted 
that the single grounds differ, The char- 
acteristics of the four single grounds are 
first combined in parallel directly by the 
reciprocal relation as four completely in» 
dependent grounds should be combined 
and are plotted in curve a, Itis apparent 
that the mutual effect between the rods 
raises the resistance by an amount de 
pendent on the mutual factor, For low 
current, the actual resistance for the four 
grounds in parallel is raised by a factor 
0,35/0.25= 1.4 as found by equation 3, 
appendix I, Curve bis obtained by apply- 
ing the factor 1.4 to curve a, Curve b fol- 


Table X. Impulse Resistance Data for Ground 
Rods 
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lows the experimental curve at low cur- 
rents but deviates at the higher currents, 
for the reason that the effective radius 
and length of the rods increase with cur- 
rent and the mutual factor becomes 
greater, The correct factor, which in 
creases from 1.4 at low current to 1.65 
at 10,000 amperes (62 kv), applied to 
curve a, thus gives curve ¢, which is the 
correct characteristic derived from the 
experimental curves of the four individual 
rods, Curve ¢ compares favorably with 
the actual experimental characteristic of 
parallel ground J-G-H-J, and this com- 
parison, therefore, shows that it is pos- 
sible to predetermine the characteristic of 
a parallel ground from the experimental 
curves of the single grounds provided 
they are not too dissimilar, 

The foregoing analysis establishes that 
the decrease in resistance of driven 
grounds with increasing impulse current 
is due to the increase of effective radius 
and length, The agreement between cal- 
culated and experimental curves is close 


enough to establish that the soil surround- 
ing a rod does have a critical voltage 
gradient at which it breaks down, This 
gradient is in the order of one to four 
kilovolts per centimeter. It follows from 
the equations, provided p, and g, of the 
soil are known, that the breakdown cur- 
rent J, can be determined, Then from 
the dimensions of the rod or driven- 
ground system and the equations, the 
impulse characteristics of the grounds 
an be calculated, The need for further 
experimental study of the factors p, and 
% iS apparent, 

In addition to providing a basic ex- 
planation of the physical processes in- 
volved, the results of this paper show that 
the calculated characteristic curve of a 
ground may be extrapolated with reason- 
able assurance to higher currents than the 
experimental data permit. Furthermore, 
the methods may be extended to deter- 
mine the relative characteristics of 
grounds for various conductors and ar- 
rangements, 


Effect of Discharge-Circuit 
Inductance and Conditions 
of Earth 


Other important factors connected 
with the problem of grounds are the effect 
of the discharge-circuit or lead inductance 
and the conditions in the earth, A full 
discussion of these factors lies within the 
scope of the third paper proposed in the 
introduction, However, in the interest 
of a more complete survey of the problem 
they are dealt with here briefly, 

A ground installation physically con- 
sists of a lead or tower structure which 
connects the grounded part of the elec- 
trical apparatus (protective device, ap- 
paratus tank, overhead ground wires, 
and so on) to the ground proper in the 
earth, The downlead or tower essentially 
can be considered an inductance, while 
the ground proper acts as a resistance in 
the manner discussed previously, ‘The 
lead or tower inductance becomes par- 
ticularly significant when steep-front cur- 
rents of high magnitude, rising to crest 
in the order of a microsecond, are dis- 
charged to earth, Analysis shows that 
for high rates of rise of current, the volt- 
age developed in a 25- to 50-foot lead or a 
hO- to 75-foot tower may well attain and 
exceed the ground-resistance drop, ‘This 
lead or tower drop is of short duration 
aud is practically over in one or two mie 
croseconds, Besides the lead or tower in- 
ductance, appreciable inductance may be 
present also in the ground proper, as is 
the case for grounds driven deep into 
the earth, or for a counterpoise spread 
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over a wide area. Operating experience 
in the field 8 and the results of tests and 
co-ordination of station apparatus on 
steep-front impulses? corroborate the 
importance of inductance effects in pro- 
tection. 

For grounds of very high resistance, 
the capacitance of the rod or ground con- 
ductor to the mass of the earth is not 
entirely a negligible factor. The distribu- 
tion of the electric charges in the earth 
preceding the current discharge through 
the ground is still another factor that re- 
quires study. Other factors related to 
the problem of grounds which require 
particular attention arise from the varia- 
tion of the soil resistivity, the soil struc- 
ture, the geology, and related ques- 
tions, 910-14 


Summary 


The 16 grounds tested are typical of 
those found in practice and represent a 
variety of soils and conditions. The re- 
sistance varies with soils, moisture, and 
soil conditions. A ten-foot ground Meg- 
gers 20 to 40 ohms in clay, 70 to 120 ohms 
in moist sand, and 100 to 200 ohms in a 
mixture of gravel and clay. The annual 
variation of this ground from the mean is 
10 to 25 per cent, depending on the soil, 
and is less for deeper grounds. 

The impulse resistance decreases with 
increasing current. It varies with season 
in much the same manner as 60-cycle 
resistance. Rain and weather conditions 
have little immediate effect. The im- 
pulse resistance is practically independent 
of polarity and of wave form within the 
range applied. The per cent decrease in 
resistance becomes greater with high- 
resistivity soils. During the discharge 
the resistance drops rapidly attaining 
minimum or impulse value near crest 
current and rises as the current decreases. 

A method for determining the impulse 
resistance has been developed. At a 
critical gradient, the soil breaks down in- 
creasing the effective radius and length of 
the rod. Then from the equations in the 
appendix the impulse characteristic can 
be calculated. Curves calculated are in 
substantial agreement with the experi- 
mental results. 

Various parallel combinations of single 
grounds were investigated. The resist- 
ance of parallel grounds, both 60-cycle 
and impulse, can be derived from the re- 
sistance of the component grounds. 

The lead and ground inductance be- 
comes particularly significant for rapid 
current discharges when the inductance 
drop may exceed the ground resistance 
drop. 
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Appendix I. Method of Calcu- 
lating 60-Cycle Resistance of 
Single and Multiple Grounds 


The formula used to calculate the resist- 
ance of single grounds is that given by 
H. B. Dwight.!5 


R p 4L 
bor (et (1) 


where 


R,=resistance of single rod in ohms 
p=soil resistivity in ohms per cubic centi- 
meter 
L=rod depth in centimeters 
a=rod radius in centimeters 


This formula may also be used to deter- 
mine the soil resistivity from the dimensions 
and resistance of a ground. The following 
formula for two grounds in parallel is also 
given by Dwight. 
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where 
R,= parallel resistance of two rods in ohms 


S=distance between rods in centimeters 


The following formula was derived by 
Dwight’s method for four grounds of equal 
length arranged in a square 
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R,«= parallel resistance of four rods in ohms 
S=length of any side of the square in centi- 
meters. 


Formulas were also derived for four 
equally spaced rods in a straight line and for 
two rods of unequal length. The lack of 
complete symmetry of these arrangements 
makes the formulas rather complex, and 
for this reason they are omitted. 

There are two methods commonly used 
for the calculation of grounds. Both meth- 
ods employ the artifice of images by pro- 
jecting an image upward a distance equal 
to. the depth of the ground. The earth’s 
surface thus bisects the rod, and all currents 
close to the surface flow parallel to it, satis- 
fying the actual conditions. The earlier 
method, developed by O. S. Peters,'® re- 
places the ground by an ellipsoid of revolu- 
tion, whose minor axis is the diameter of the 
rod, and whose major axis is twice the depth 
of the rod. The capacitance of an isolated 
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ellipsoid may be calculated directly, and 
from this, the resistance by the formula 


p 
" 27rC (4) 
where C is the electrostatic capacitance of 
the ellipsoid. The more recent method, de- 
veloped by H. B. Dwight, uses the rod in its 
exact shape and is based on the simplifying 
assumption that the charge distribution 
along the surface of the rodis uniform. Cal- 
culating for various points on the rod, the 
potential induced by this uniform charge, 
and dividing the total charge by the average 
induced voltage, Dwight finds the approxi- 
mate capacitance of cylinder. This is con- 
verted to resistance by formula 4. 

The two methods have their advantages: 
the former method lends itself readily to 
the calculation of equipotential surfaces and 
field distribution, while it is easier to cal- 
culate resistance for parallel grounds and 
noncylindrical rods by latter method. With 
typical values of LZ, a, and p, Peters’ 
formula gives a resistance from five to ten 
per cent higher than Dwight’s. This is 
expected since the surface area of the cylin- 
der is greater than for the ellipsoid. It must 
be remembered, however, that both formulas 
are approximations, and that their accuracy 
decreases with decreasing ratios of L/a. 


Appendix Il. © Method of Calcu- 
lating Impulse Resistance of Single 


and Multiple Grounds 


The basic formula used to calculate im- 
pulse resistance has the same form as that 
for 60-cycle resistance. Equation 1 of ap- 
pendix I is adapted to the symbols shown in 
the insert of Figure 19, as follows 


Po 4Lo 
to oR, In a —1 (5) 


Considering the increase in the effective 
radius (a;) of the rod resulting from break- 
down of the soil at high current as discussed 
under ‘‘Theoretical Considerations” equa- 
tion 5 can be rewritten 


Po 4L 
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The effective radius of the rod is deter- 
mined as follows. Since the voltage gradient 
along the surface of the rod is the product 
of current density and soil resistivity (pp), 
the critical value of this gradient (g,) at 
which the radius (a,) of the rod starts to 
increase, is determined from the critical 
current (Jp) 
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For current I above Jy, the gradient at 
the effective radius assumes critical value 
and is expressed by 
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This value of a; is substituted in equation 6 
and the ratio of R; to R, can be written 
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\ Next let us consider the increase in length 
with current as shown in the sketch of 
Figure 19. Referring to equations 5 and 6 


and allowing for the increase in length, we 
can express the ratio of R; to R,as 


(10) 
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The relation of a; to the current can be 
approximated by equation 9 or better deter- 
mined from 


—=-* (12) 


The effective length Ly may be written 
as a function of the current 


L,=L,+kI (13) 


where the factor k is constant only for 
limited ranges of current. 

The impulse resistance for two rods in 
parallel can be obtained by substituting the 
proper values of a; and ZL; in equation 2 of 
appendix I. The ratio of R; to R, can then 
be obtained, and for reference purposes it 
is designated as equation 14. The impulse 
resistance for four arranged in a square can 
be obtained by a similar substitution in 
equation 3, and the ratio of R; to R, for 
this combination is designated as equation 
15. 
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The Application of Voltage Regulators 
to Aircraft Generators 


L. W. THOMPSON 


ASSOCIATE AIEE 


Synopsis: The use of high-capacity d-c 
generators on aircraft has required the de- 
velopment of regulators with rapid re- 
sponse, high accuracy, and with features for 
parallel operation of variable speed ma- 
chines. The fundamental requirements of 
light weight, ability to withstand shock and 
vibration, and to give low radio interference 
were vital factors considered in the develop- 
ment. A device incorporating these fea- 
tures is described and analyzed. Results 
of tests on these equipments have shown 
that regulators with these features are vital 
to the operation of the electrical loads of 
modern planes, both the military and com- 
mercial types. The tests show that the 
requirements have been met with devices 
suited to high production methods. 


HERE has been, and it seems safe to 

predict, will continue to be an increas- 
ing use of electrical devices in modern air- 
craft, both military and commercial. In 
order to supply the increased load, larger 
capacity generators than ever before uti- 
lized are being used. The generators are 
driven at variable speed from the main 
engines of the aircraft over a speed range 
of approximately two to one. Depending 
upon the size and use of the aircraft, an 
auxiliary power plant driving a constant- 
speed generator may be used in addition. 
A d-c system employing a 24-volt battery 
is in common use requiring a 28.5-volt bus 
voltage in the plane. The main genera- 
tors must be controlled so as to maintain 
proper voltage for the battery and the 
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various loads and, at the same time, in- 
sure close load division between the gen- 
erators when operating in parallel. Close 
load division is important to allow utili- 
zation of the complete installed generat- 
ing capacity. 


The Importance of Generator 
Voltage Regulators 


Voltage regulators play an extremely 
important part in making a system of 
this type practical. In fact, the system 
cannot be operated without suitable volt- 
age regulators, since the variable-speed 
generators operating at low-flux densi- 
ties at high speed are unstable to manual 
control. If the problem of parallel opera- 
tion with close load division is accom- 
plished by the same device, the importance 
of the voltage regulators in the system is 
immediately apparent. 


Previous to the rapid increase in elec- 
trical loads on aircraft 12-volt d-c genera- 
tors of small capacity had been used under 
the control of vibrating contact voltage 
regulators. Principal sources of trouble 
with the vibrating regulators were con- 
tact deterioration, radio interference, and 
failure to provide close load division of 
generators operating in parallel. Regula- 
tors of this type are inadequate for the 
larger capacity machines, on account of 
the increased power that must be handled 
in the generator field circuit which ag- 
gravates the troubles experienced on the 
small capacity machines. In this respect 
regulators for use in aircraft are closely 
following the history of regulators em- 
ployed in stationary installations where 
the vibrating types have been largely dis- 
placed by other types. Direct-acting 
regulators have been successfully em- 
ployed in stationary installation for sev- 
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eral years both on a-c and d-c generators. 
Their record has been very good from a 
standpoint of reliability, low mainte- 
nance, and freedom from excessive radio 
interference. Principles and means of 
providing for parallel operation have been 
worked out, and a great deal of experience 
gained on stationary installations. It 
therefore seemed that such regulators 
could be successfully used in aircraft in- 
stallation, provided the special problems 
incident to their installation in aircraft 
could be solved. 


Primary requirements for aircraft in- 
stallation 


1. A minimum of weight. 


2. Ability to withstand shock and vibra- 
tion. 


3. Operation over a wide temperature 


Figure 2. Plug-in-type regulator and relay for 
aircraft installation 
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range (from 
grade). 


—55 to +65 degrees centi- 


4. Ability to operate over an atmospheric 
pressure range from sea level to high alti- 
tudes. 


Secondary requirements to meet present 
day requirements 


1. Readily adaptable to generators having 
different field characteristics. 
2. Suitable to quantity manufacture. 


3. Simplicity of adjustment. 


A regulator based upon principles 
found satisfactory in stationary installa- 
tion has been designed to meet both the 
primary and secondary requirements 
listed above. 


The Type of Regulator Applied 


This regulator is of the direct-acting 
type and has a magnetic circuit energized 
by windings through a diluting resistor 
from the voltage of the generator being 
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Figure 1. Typical elementary connections for 
generators operating in parallel 


regulated. The force developed by the 
magnetic circuit by virtue of the applied 
voltage is balanced against a spring. At 
the required voltage setting the force of 
the armature overcomes the calibrating 
spring and operates in succession a multi- 
plicity of contacts to insert small steps of 
resistance into the field circuit of the gen- 
erator to maintain the voltage at which 
the regulator is balanced. It is necessary 
to so design the magnetic circuit that the 
mechanical forces are just balanced by 
the electromagnetic forces for all positions 
of the regulator armature at the same ap- 
plied voltage. 

By using a sufficiently large number of 
contacts the operation is made nonvi- 
brating in nature, and the power handled 
per contact is kept below the critical arc- 
ing limit. 


Figure 3. Regulator in separate case with AN 


corrector 
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Means for Accomplishing Parallel 
Operation 


A second winding on the regulator is 
used to accomplish load equalization 
under parallel operation. The equalizing 
coils are connected as in Figure 1 and have 


,been found very effective in obtaining 


equal load division of generators. 

This method of equalization requires a 
small voltage drop (0.5 volt at rated load) 
in series with each generator. This drop 
does not cause a drooping voltage char- 
acteristic with load, as the voltage is regu- 
lated at a point beyond this drop. It 


‘does, however, cause a flow of current 


in the equalizing coils of the regulators 
when necessary to insure proper load 
equalization. In some instances the 
generators have an internal compensating 
winding which can be used to obtain the 
voltage drop for equalizing purposes. In 
order to obtain uniform drops and in 
order to insure interchangeability of gen- 
erators of different manufacture, it has 
been the authors’ recommendation that 
the potential drop required for equalizing 
purposes be made external to the genera- 
tors, and in many instances the drop in 
the negative lead itself is utilized. In ap- 
plications where the generator design is 
known, and an internal compensating 
winding is present, it is desirable to utilize 
this drop for equalizing purposes. In 
such instances potential dividers can be 
connected across these compensating 
fields to allow adjustment to compensate 
for differences in voltage drop. 

Tests have been made with this scheme 
of equalization of load, and it has been 
demonstrated that close load division of 
generators in parallel can easily be ob- 
tained whether or not the speeds of the 
generators are equal. 

When one or more generators in a group 
operating in parallel are disconnected, a 
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drooping characteristic with load is ob- 
tained on the remaining units, unless the 
equalizing coil of the generator that is 
off the lines is opened. In some cases it 
is desirable to open the equalizer coil, and 
in other instances the drooping charac- 
teristic is desirable under these conditions, 
in order to allow the battery to share in 
supplying the higher load peaks. 

In order to illustrate the practicability 
and desirability of the equalizing scheme 
shown in Figure 1, let us consider an ex- 
ample. 

Suppose two regulators each having an 
accuracy of +1 per cent are to be oper- 
ated in parallel and at a total load of 
twice the rating of one generator, the loads 
are to be divided within ten per cent of 
the rating of one generator. 

Under the worst condition consider one 
regulator to be one per cent high and the 
other one per cent low on the basis of its 
potential winding alone. With the scheme 
using equalizing windings and 0.5-volt 
series drop at rated load, there will be at 
ten per cent difference in load 0.05 volt 
to cause current flow through the equaliz- 
ing windings. The equalizing winding is 
designed so that this difference in voltage 
will cause a current to flow in the equaliz- 
ing windings to change the ampere turns 
of the regulator one per cent of the total 
ampere turns, on one regulator in a direc- 
tion to raise, and on the other in a direc- 
tion to lower its voltage. These propor- 
tions have been found to be practical. 
There is a loss in the series resistors at 
rated load of approximately 1.75 per cent 
of the generator rating. 

Now consider the same regulators con- 
nected without equalizing coils but with 
enough series resistance beyond the point 
of regulation to equalize the loads to the 
same degree. Assume that there is a dif- 
ference in regulated voltage of two per 
cent with one regulator one per cent high 
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and the other one per cent low. The 
series resistance between the regulated 
points must be such as to allow not over 
five per cent circulating current with two 
per cent voltage difference or 20 per cent 
resistance per generator circuit to obtain 
the same current equalization as with the 
scheme using equalizing coils. This is of 
course entirely impractical. 


Other Considerations for Regulator 
Application in Aircraft 


While regulators can be made to cover 
a range of field current requirements, it 
must be realized that the design of the 
generator field determines the power to 
be dissipated in the regulator. With 
fields of normal design the power dissi- 
pated for 200- and 275-ampere generators 
is about 65 watts. The aircraft manu- 
facturer must provide sufficient ventila- 
tion for the dissipation of the heat. 

While a regulator can stabilize genera- 
tors that would be unstable on manual 
control, there are limits beyond which 
the regulator cannot stabilize the system. 
Generators with rising voltage character- 
istics as the load is increased are invari- 
ably unstable to a degree that the regula- 
tors cannot cope with on battery loads. 
This practically rules out the use of com- 
pound-wound variable-speed generators 
for aircraft application. 

Regulators of the type described have 
been successfully applied on 120-volt 
systems. Also they have been applied to 
special purpose separately excited a-c 
generators by exciting the regulator coil 
through a dry-dise-type rectifier. 
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The Magnetic-Drag Tachometer 


R. G. BALLARD 
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Synopsis: A discussion of a magnetic-drag- 
tachometer equipment designed principally 
for aircraft use. The principle of operation 
makes possible an indicator which may be 
read very accurately under extreme condi- 
tions of aircraft use and at the same time 
may be easily adjusted and maintained. 
Because of the extreme reading accuracy 
obtainable, low inherent temperature errors 
and good compensation are essential. A 
method of obtaining these features is pre- 
sented. 


ECHANICALLY operated aircraft 

tachometers include the centrifugal 
and chronometric types; prior to the de- 
velopment of the magnetic-drag tachome- 
ter, remote indicating electrical types 
included the a-c generator and voltmeter 
combination and the d-c generator and 
voltmeter combination. 

The disadvantage of the mechanically 
operated tachometer rests in the excess 
weight caused by the necessity for a flexi- 
ble cable between the engine and the in- 
dicator. 

Generator and voltmeter tachometers 
lie in two general classifications, namely: 


1. Voltage-sensitive devices. 


2. Frequency-sensitive devices. 


The voltage sensitive instruments may 
consist of a voltmeter, connected directly 
to a d-c generator or connected through a 
copper-oxide rectifier to an alternating 
generator. It is necessary to maintain a 
fixed lead resistance between the indica- 
tor and generator, and any change in 
generator output is immediately reflected 
in the accuracy of indication. 

The problem of overcoming some of the 
objections of the voltage sensitive in- 
struments was solved by the development 
of a frequency-sensitive tachometer whose 
indication is proportional only tc the fre- 
quency of the generator output. This 
tachometer consists of a voltmeter con- 

“nected to an a-c generator with a copper- 
oxide rectifier and a saturated core trans- 
former. The transformer core is satu- 
rated throughout the operating range of 
the aircraft engine, and the output of the 
transformer is consequently directly pro- 
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portional to engine speed. This develop- 
ment permitted the exchange of genera- 
tors or indicators without calibration ad- 
justment, eliminated changes in calibra- 
tion due to changes in generator output 
produced by vibration or temperature 
changes, and permitted the installation 
of tachometer equipment without making 
it necessary to maintain a fixed lead re- 
sistance. 

As the size and speed of aircraft in- 
creased, due to the availability of more 
powerful engines, it became necessary to 
control the engine speed more accurately 
in order to obtain the most economical 
engine operation. High altitude opera- 
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Figure 1. Tachometer generator 


tion presented the problem of increased 
accuracy of engine speed indication 
throughout the temperature range from 
approximately —40 degrees centigrade to 
+50 degrees centigrade, requiring marked 
improvement in temperature compensa- 
tion. Due to the more accurate indica- 
tion required, it became necessary to ob- 
tain tachometer equipment with a greatly 
increased scale length to provide more ac- 
curate readability. 

It is the object of this paper to indicate 
how the problems outlined in the preced- 
ing paragraph were solved by the de- 
velopment of a tachometer operating on 
the magnetic-drag principle and to pre- 
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sent pertinent details regarding the opera- 
tion of representative tachometers. 


Consideration of the application of 


tachometer equipment to aircraft indi- 
cated that the wide variation between the 
temperatures of the indicator and the 
generator, in combination with the very 
severe vibration of the generator, made it 
absolutely essential that the indicator be 
entirely frequency responsive. This is 
necessary, due to the changes in genera- 
tor-output voltage caused by vibration 
and to temperature changes which vary 
the resistance of the generator circuit. 

The generator—voltmeter tachometer 
with saturated core transformer overcame 
problems due to the effect of vibration 
and temperature changes on the genera- 
tor; however, as was true with other 
types of remote electrical indication ta- 
chometers, the maximum scale length ob- 
tainable was 270 degrees. In order to in- 
crease this scale length materially, a 
tachometer operating on the magnetic- 
drag principle was developed. 


The Magnetic-Drag Tachometer 


The magnetic-drag tachometer con- 
sists essentially of a three-phase a-c gen- 
erator, mounted on the aircraft engine, 
and an indicator, consisting of a syn- 
chronous motor operating a magnetic- 
drag assembly. ~ 

The problem of changes in generator 
output voltage was eliminated by the 
adoption of the generator and synchro- 
nous motor combination, which constitutes 
a frequency-sensitive system for trans- 
mitting an indication of engine speed to 
the indicator with absolute accuracy. 

For many installations it is desirable 
to obtain engine speed indication at two 
different stations in the aircraft. This 
system is ideal for this application, since 
there is no change in indication, due to 
the addition of a second indicator in par- 
allel with the first; synchronous motor 
operation in each indicator is only de- 
pendent upon the availability of sufficient 
power to operate both motors. 


Generator (Figure 1) 


Primary factors of light weight and 
small size, plus trouble-free operation, 
were problems which had to be met in 
the generator design. 

Light weight was accomplished by the 
use of aluminum alloy for the end shields. 

Light weight and small size were ob- 
tained by making use of a permanent 
magnet rotor with high magnetic energy 
content. The physical dimensions of the 
rotor required a magnetic material having 
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high coercive force, due to the short 
magnet length and in order to prevent de- 
magnetization. Because of the extreme 
vibration encountered, it is necessary to 
have a material which is not readily af- 
fected by vibration. Alnico offered the 
answer to those requirements and is cast 
‘ directly onto the rotor shaft. 

In order to obtain high resistance to 
wear produced by vibration, stainless 
steel inserts were cast into the generator 
end shields. 

As the aircraft-engine accessory drives 
often transmit to a considerable extent 
torsional oscillations originating at the 
crankshaft, the tachometer generator in- 
cludes a long slender drive shaft carried 
within the hollow rotor shaft, having suf- 
ficient flexibility to prevent failure of the 
drive key as well as to accommodate small 
misalignments between generator and en- 
gine pad. 

Two limiting conditions are necessary 
with regard to output of the generator: 


1. With a single indicator connected to the 
generator, the voltage output at normal cruis- 
ing speed must not exceed a certain limit 
in order to prevent excessive temperature 
rise in the indicator. 


2. At the lowest operating speed, with two 
indicators connected to a single generator, 
the output voltage must exceed a certain 
minimum value, so that there will be suffi- 
cient power output available to start and 
operate the indicators at any temperature. 


These requirements were met by tak- 
ing advantage of the properties of the 
Alnico rotor which permitted shorter— 
hence lower resistance—turns, resulting 
in improved voltage regulation. Ad- 
justment of voltage within the limits 
specified is obtained by means of an a-c 
knockdown coil after complete assembly 
of the generator; this adjustment also 
stabilizes the magnet to minimize effects 
of vibration. 


Indicator 


The indicator (Figure 2) as briefly de- 
scribed in a previous paragraph, includes 
a synchronous motor and a magnetic- 
drag assembly. 

The requirements for a satisfactory 
motor include the ability to start and to 
run synchronously at any speed through- 
out the operating range, when two indica- 
tors are connected to a single generator, 
and yet not to overheat when connected 
singly toa generator. Since the generator 
output decreases with a decrease in en- 
gine speed, it is necessary that the indica- 
tor start with very low input at the lowest 
speeds. It is essential that the motor 
should meet these requirements with mini- 
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mum weight and size and yet be simple 
and rugged for long life and ease of main- 
tenance. 

A unique motor assembly in conjunc- 
tion with a conventional three-phase 
wound stator offered a solution to these 
requirements. The rotor assembly as 
shown in Figure 3 consists of a polarized 
rotor, a spring, and a hysteresis disk. The 
starting torque is supplied by the polar- 
ized rotor at low engine speeds, where the 
frequency is too low to produce appreci- 
able torque in the hysteresis disk. As the 
generator frequency is increased by in- 
creasing engine speeds, a greater share of 
the torque is produced by the hysteresis 
disk, and the polarized rotor assists by 
bringing the motor into synchronism. 

In order for the polarized rotor to per- 
form the above functions, it was neces- 
sary to design a rotor with an extremely 
low moment of inertia and with high mag- 
netic strength; a sintered oxide material 
was used for this application, resulting in 


Figure 2. Magnetic-drag tachometer indicator 


a rotor having approximately four-tenths 
the weight of any other available mag- 
netic material. 

The hysteresis disk is produced from an 
alloy of copper, nickel, and iron, heat- 
treated to produce the desired magnetic 
characteristics. 

It was found that there was very defi- 
nitely an optimum spacing between the 
polarized rotor and the hysteresis disk to 
obtain the best starting characteristics 
throughout the entire speed range. 

Bearings for the indicator motor pre- 
sented a major problem for the following 
reasons: 


Generator output decreases as the generator 
speed is lowered, resulting in a very low in- 
dicator input at engine idling speeds, thus re- 
quiring low friction in the bearings to permit 
proper starting. 

Bearing lubricant gradually becomes more 
viscous as the temperature is decreased, 
resulting in increased bearing drag. 


Since bearing life is dependent upon amount 
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Figure 3. Indicator-rotor assembly 


of lubrication it is desirable to supply the 
maximum quantity of lubricant possible. 


In order to properly protect the ball 
bearings until ready for installation in in- 
dicators, they are stored completely filled 
with lubricant; when needed for assem- 
bly, each bearing is thoroughly washed 
and cleaned to remove all traces of the 
lubricant, the bearing is then dried, and a 
definite quantity of inhibited black fish 
jaw oil is applied to the bearing. Re- 
peated laboratory tests have indicated 
the superiority of this oil with regard to 
rate of evaporation, acidity, and change 
with continued evaporation, The quan- 
tity of lubrication applied is dependent 
upon minimum operating temperature to 
which the particular instrument is to be 
exposed. 

The magnetic-drag assembly may prop- 
erly be divided into two sections, the 
rotating magnet assembly and the arma- 
ture assembly. 

Since the rotating magnet assembly 
(Figure 4) is a part of the rotor assembly 
of the synchronous motor, it is necessary 
to obtain a magnetic assembly with as 
low a moment of inertia as possible, which 
will produce the required torque on the 
magnetic-drag disk. To meet these re- 
quirements five pairs of Alnico magnets 
are arranged as shown in Figure 4; this 
arrangement concentrates the flux near 
the outside edge of the magnetic-drag 
disk with minimum weight of magnetic 
material. 

The armature assembly includes the 
shaft, springs, and pinion gear illustrated 
in Figure 5, in combination with a drag 
disk and pointer. The magnet assembly 
of Figure 4 and the flat drag disk permit 
ready inspection of the air gap, and by 
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Figure 4. Rotating-magnet assembly 
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Table |. Comparison of Disk Materials 
Density 
Temperature (Grams 
Coefficient Per 
(Per Cent Per Cubic 
Degree Con- Centi- 
Material Centigrade) ductivity meter) 
Aluminum ONBA Nien, CLO ae A 2.7 
Copper OnS8beniat. LOO sate 8.9 
Aluminum- 
manganese,.,;.,/,0,040.. 23.5% 127 he 2.8 
Copper- a 
manganese. 5 OGG see. sles « 1B sore: 


means of adjusting screws, the element 
may be raised or lowered to centralize the 
disk in the magnet gap. 

The spring assembly must permit 31/2 
revolutions of the pointer, must be rigid 
enough to withstand the effects of vibra- 
tion, and must be designed to operate well 
below the elastic limit in order to prevent 
appreciable changes in indication when 
deflected for long periods of time. 

These spring problems were solved by 
the unique spring arrangement  illus- 
trated in Figure 5. Here two springs are 
effectively connected in series by a spring 
arm joining the outer turns of the two 
springs, the inner turn of one spring is 
fastened to the shaft, and the inner turn 
of the second spring is fastened to an ad- 
justing arm mounted on the element plate. 
By this method of construction 31/2 revo- 
lutions of the pointer result in only 13/, 
revolutions of each spring, permitting 
shorter and consequently more rigid 
springs. Increased stiffness of the spring 
is also allowed, since the torque per de- 
gree deflection of each is double the torque 
of an equivalent single spring. With this 
arrangement no restraining plates are re- 
quired, and the spring arm prevents any 
possible entanglement of the two springs. 

The pinion actuates the short pointer 
illustrated in Figure 2 to indicate the 
number of revolutions of the long pointer. 

The magnetic-drag disk is made from 
an aluminum-manganese alloy in order to 
obtain minimum weight with the requisite 
conductivity and temperature coefficient. 
It is essential to obtain a temperature 
coefficient within certain definite limits 
in order to obtain optimum accuracy of 
indication for rapidly changing tempera- 
tures. Data for several disk materials 
are indicated in Table I, where the ad- 
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Figure 5. Spring assembly 
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vantage of the aluminum-manganese al- 
loy is evident due to the combination of 
light weight and low temperature coef- 
ficient. 


Temperature Compensation 


In order to obtain the required accu- 
racy throughouta temperature range from 
—35 to +45 degrees centigrade, it is nec- 
essary to provide compensation for the 
changes in indication due to these tempera- 
ture changes. Changes are produced by 


(a) Magnets. 
(b) Disk. 
(c) Springs. 


(d) Other very small effects such as those 
caused by expansion and contraction. 


As the temperature decreases, the mag- 
net strength increases, tending to produce 
an increase in indication; the disk con- 
ductivity increases, also tending to in- 
crease the indication, and the torque of 
the springs increases, tending to produce 
a decrease in indication. The tempera- 
ture-torque coefficient of the springs is 
approximately 0.04 per cent per degree 
centigrade; 
the disk alloy, it is possible to obtain a 
similar coefficient, thus cancelling the 
errors produced by the disk and springs. 

Both the thin disk and the springs are 
similarly exposed to the air inside the in- 
strument case, so that they will quickly 
respond to rapid changes in temperature 
in order to eliminate transient errors. 

The temperature error produced by the 
magnets is indicated by curve A in Figure 
6 for an indicated speed of 3,000 rpm; 
compensation is accomplished by the ad- 
dition of temperature-sensitive magnetic 
shunts placed in the magnetic assembly 
of Figure 4. 

As the magnetic flux increases with de- 
crease in temperature, it is necessary to 
shunt the extra flux directly across the 
poles of the magnet to maintain constant 
flux in the disk gap. These shunts are 
placed underneath the clips which fasten 
the magnets to the plates in Figure 4. 


~20 +4 
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Figure 6. Temperature-compensation curves 


A—Uncompensated indicator 
B—Compensated indicator 
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The addition of a single type of tem- 
perature-sensitive material corrects the 
greater share of the fundamental change; 
this material is a nickel-iron alloy with a 
release point of approximately +90 de- 
grees centigrade. This release point is 
the temperature at which the alloy be- 
comes practically nonmagnetic. 

Greater compensation is produced by 
this type of material above room tempera- 
ture than below room temperature; to 
correct for this difference a copper—nickel 
alloy, with a release point at or slightly 
above room temperature, is added to pro- 
duce the compensated curve B of Figure 
6 for a representative instrument. Close 
contact between the temperature sensi- 
tive material and the magnets tends to 
maintain both materials at the same tem- 
perature regardless of the rate of change 
of temperature, thus eliminating transient 
temperature errors. 


Calibration 


A good tachometer should include: 


1. Full-scale adjustment. 
2. Zero adjustment. 


3. Method of balancing element assembly. 


Preliminary full-scale adjustment is ob- 


tained by the use of an a-c knockdown 


coil to reduce the air-gap flux produced 
by the rotating magnet assembly; by 
this method the magnet strength is re- 
duced at least five per cent in order to 
stabilize the magnets and to bring the 
calibration within 0.1 per cent of the cor- 
rect indication at full scale. After a cali- 
bration check has been completed through- 
out the scale range, final adjustment may 
be made by further application of the 
knockdown coil, or the indication may be 
increased by movement of any one or all 
of the three adjusting screws illustrated 
in Figure 4. These adjusting screws vary 
the air gap to increase or decrease the flux 
and permit ready and positive adjustment 
at any time. 
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Figure 7. Calibration Curves 
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Synthetic or Equivalent Load Curves 
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iY . 
‘Synopsis: This paper describes short ap- 
proximate methods for the solution of 
several types of intangible problems which 
require load-curve analyses. Laborious 
effort may be expended in compiling results 
from a group of curves without greater pre- 
cision than is believed possible to obtain 
from the use of one or a few synthetic curves 
which combine the characteristics under 
investigation, and permit the determination 
of such items as peak loads, losses, and re- 
quired capacities of equipment. 


OAD curves are familiar to engineers. 

The variety of precision instruments 
which have been developed to draw them 
automatically, and the ever increasing 
number of uses to which they are ap- 
plied would require, for adequate de- 
scription, an historical record dating from 
the days of the rocker-beam steam engine. 
Today they are so commonplace that no 
attempt will be made herein to classify 
them, or to review methods generally 
applied. 

There are particular types of problems 
in which the characteristics of a number 
of similar curves, taken in the aggregate, 
are more helpful than those of any single 
curve. For example, in a study made 
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recently, including the load curves of 
many large industrial and utility com- 
panies, it became evident that laborious 
effort may be expended in compiling re- 
sults from a group of curves, such as daily 
curves for a yearly period, with scarcely 
greater precision in the end than is be- 
lieved possible to obtain from the use of 
one, or a few synthetic curves which com- 
bine the characteristics under investiga- 
tion. 

One problem occurs frequently in elec- 
trical calculations; that involving losses, 
and consequently a squared function of a 
current or load curve. This can deter- 
mine principally the capacity of many 
kinds of equipment. Consider too the 
losses in transmission-line and cable cir- 
cuits. The economical value of these 
conductors is a function of the annual 
energy loss, which in turn may depend 
upon several variable factors. Kelvin’s 
law, in its application, presumes ‘‘an 
equivalent mean-annual current.” 

Or consider traction motors, rolling-mill 
motors, hoist and crane-equipment, gener- 
ators and transformers in the service of 
loads which fluctuate rapidly over wide 
values; about which it may well be said 
that no two load curves are likely to be 
duplicates. It would seem that methods 
are needed for giving quick and reliable 
solutions for the capacities and losses in- 
volved. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine 
some features of these problems and to 


present a few methods which have been 
evolved for their solution, with the 
thought that they may be of interest, and 
perhaps stimulate further investigation in 
the field of short solutions to these im- 
portant problems. 


Basic Elements 


Load curves, as commonly understood, 
involve the rate of change of some 
physical quantity plotted as ordinates 
versus units of consecutive 
abscissae. Examples of ordinates are 
kilowatts, horsepower, amperes, gallons 
per minute, passengers per hour, car load- 
ings per day. In utility work the ordi- 
nates customarily represent a rate of 
change of energy, which results in the 
area under the curve becoming a measure 
of the energy involved. Such curves may 
be reduced to a common denominator for 
comparison of shapes by making the 
maximum value and total time in each 
case equal to unity, and plotting the 
lesser values as fractions of these maxima. 
This procedure permits direct reading of 
those factors which are also expressed in 
fractions of the maxima, and, being with- 
out physical dimensions, the scales on the 
axes of co-ordinates need be numerical 
only. 

The essential elements in the building 
of a synthetic load curve are the follow- 
ing: 


time as 


1. T, the time or duration of the load; 
herein primarily the time of some definite 
cycle, or the transition period between ex- 
treme values; which period could be some 
fraction of a cycle. 


2. N, the minimum value of the load. 


3. M, the maximum value of the load. 


After initial calibration it is often de- 
sirable to raise or lower the complete cali- 
bration curve in order to equalize the posi- 
tive and negative errors. This is taken 
care of by the application of an adjusting 
arm which rotates the armature assembly; 
this adjustment is made with the instru- 
ment operating at any desired indication, 
thus permitting very accurate correction. 

Addition of balance weights to the 
counterweight arms illustrated in Figure 
5 permits adjustment to mechanically bal- 
ance the armature assembly so that the in- 
strument may be operated in any position. 


Representative Data 


Calibration curves for three representa- 
tive tachometer indicators are shown in 
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Figure 7; the solid curves are for increas- 
ing engine speeds, and the dotted curves 
are for decreasing engine speeds. 

As explained in a previous paragraph, 
curve B of Figure 6 indicates the change 
in calibration for a typical indicator 


Table Il 
{ 500-3 ,500 rpm 
Operating ranges fos cc ek (250-1,750 rpm 
\ generator speed) 
Aecureeyi(4-25 CS) es caw cet +10 rpm 
Generator weight.............. 2.5 pounds 
Indicator weight (each)........ 1.0 pounds 
Indicator input (2,400 rpm)..... 5 watts 
PositiOnnernoben de kic.c cere «stare 6 rpm 
Magnetic effect (5 inches 
from compass needle)......... 0.5 degree 
Indicator temperature rise . 
(25k OD Fem) Brel Os atch ewe 35 C 
Generator temperature rise 
C220 Or rpm) aexchativ ache SAcots 20C 
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throughout the temperature range from 
—35 to +50 degrees centigrade. 

Table II lists pertinent details for a 
representative tachometer installation 
consisting of two indicators and one gen- 
rator. 
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4. W, the energy involved in the period 
considered. 


5. A, the average value of the load. 


6. ¢, the load factor; the ratio of the aver- 
age load to the maximum load. 


7. 6, the loss factor; the ratio of the aver- 
age loss to the maximum loss, or loss at the 
maximum load. 


8. K, the variation factor; the ratio of the 
minimum load to the maximum load. 


9. yr, the root-mean-squared value of the 
loads. 


10. u, the capacity factor; the ratio of 
the root-mean-squared value of the loads 
to the average value. 


11. p, the capacity factor squared, or the 
ratio of the average loss to the loss at the 
average load. 


By definition, these elements are con- 
nected by the simple relations: 


N=KM, W=AT, A=M¢, 1=4UA, r*=pA?, 
r?= MO, 6=pd¢? 


Just as the load factor (f) is a fraction 
denoting the ratio of the average load to 
the maximum load, so the loss factor (0) 
is a fraction expressing the ratio of the 
average loss to the maximum loss, and 
the variation factor (K) is a fraction giv- 
ing the ratio of the minimum load to the 
maximum load. 

Capacity factor is a useful ratio, al- 
ways greater than unity, for expressing 
yin terms of A. For example, a capacity 
factor of 1.20, as applied to a piece of 
equipment, would mean that its rating for 
the period which may be considered must 
exceed the average load carried by 20 
per cent, to care for the J*R losses under 
variable load. 
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Fundamental Equations 


Referring to Figure 1, assume that m 
is a continuous function of ¢ for curves A 
and B. These curves are identical in 
shape, so that for any value of ¢ the cor- 
responding values of m for the respective 
curves differ by KM. 

Let curve A be defined by m=f(t), 
then curve B is defined by m= KM-+f(#). 
Then, as shown in appendix A, the load 
factor and loss factor corresponding to 
curve B may be expressed respectively as 


¢=K+(1—K)¢o (1) 
and 
9=$?+(po—1)(¢—K)? (2) 


In the above equations the symbols 
without subscripts refer to curve B, while 
those with the zero subscripts refer to 
curve A. These equations are funda- 
mental and apply to all types of continu- 
ous functions. Equation 2 expresses the 
loss factor (6) as the load factor squared 
(p*) plus some fraction (p9—1) of the 
square of the difference between the load 
factor and the variation factor (p—K)?. 

The value of the fraction (pp—1) de- 
pends on the shape of the curve so that 
the factor (p») may be said to identify the 
curve form. By definition 


Ay 


JO canes 
po 


and from equation 2 


(oe 
Vi ian 
or 
O—= 2 
| oes 
po TK) 


A more suitable way of expressing the 
load as a function of time is in the form: 
m/M=f(t/T). The maximum values of 
m/M and t/T will then be unity or 1.0, 
occurring when m= M and t=T, 


1.0 


Figure 2. Curves 
showing (t/T)" 
where Hime 

o— k 
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The function of {/T may take a variety 
of forms. One which has proved most 
useful is given by (¢/T)” which can be 
made to cover the parabolic types of 
power functions by using real positive 
values for n, and the hyperbolic types by 
rearranging the configuration and using 
negative values. 

The exponent (nm) of (t/T)” is a func- 
tion of the load factor (¢) and the varia- 
tion factor (K), the relation being 


1—¢ 
n= rine (3) 
Using (t/T)”, the curve B of Figure 1 is 


expressed by 


o\et 
m= Ml K+0-K)(5)=* | (4) 


from which 


(¢—K)*(1—¢)? 
pep wie athe oe 5 

*Td=k-Gea. 

Thus is given a value for the loss factor 
(6) in terms of the load factor (#) and the 
variation factor (K). The path of the 
curve is determined by the values of K 
and , and the area under the curve is 
equal to the energy W (W=$MT). 

For the special case in which K is 
equal to zero, the lower curve of Figure 1 
applies and 

d 
=~ 6 

o-¢ (6) 
‘a 1 

$(2—9) 


p (7) 

Derivations of equations 3 to 7 in- 
clusive, are shown in appendix B. The 
curves of Figure 2 give values of (¢/T)” 
for values of n varying from 0.05 to 20.0. 
In Figure 3 are given curves of ¢, 0 and p 
as functions of n for two values of K, 
namely K=0 and K=0.2. In Figure 4 
are given curves of p and @ as functions 
of ¢ for five values of K. 

There is an endless variety of functions 
to which equation 1 may be applied. A 
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few have been tabulated in Table I. The 
accuracy desired may require that thought 
be given to apply the function best suited 
to the problem in hand, and in this con- 
nection it should be kept in mind that the 
lower limit which may be used for the 
load factor (#) is determined by the load 
factor (¢o) of the basic function. For 
example, for the parabolic type of curve 
represented by equation 4, the load fac- 
tor (6) may have any value from zero to 
unity. When the load factor exceeds the 
value of 0.5, the versine and hyperbolic- 
secant functions often apply. A little 
practice will lead to the proper selection 
upon inspection of the conditions. 
Referring to Table I it will be noted 
that for some of the functions, two expres- 
sions are indicated for the loss factor (@), 


Figure 3. Curves showing variations of ¢, 6 


and p in terms of n, where n= 4 


one being a function of (6—K) and the 
other a function of (1—d), which permits 
the calculation of two values for the loss 
factor. By taking an average of the two, 
a closer value of the loss factor can be 
obtained. If the curve fits the conditions 
exactly, the two will be equal in value. 


Application to Power-Station Curves 


Referring to Figure 5, an industrial 
load which covers one day's output from 
a power station is represented by curve A, 
By rearranging the load values in an in- 
creasing series, curve B is obtained. The 
two curves are equivalent for present pur- 
poses, for it is immaterial in what order 
the values occur so long as the magni- 
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tudes and corresponding durations remain 
unchanged. For both curves, the maxi- 
mum load, the minimum load, the load 
factor, and the loss factor are identical. 

It is entirely possible to construct syn- 
thetic curves having the same values of 
W, T, >, p, and @ as have curves A and B, 
such as represented by curve C which is 
defined by formula 16 of Table I. How- 
ever, this is not ordinarily the problem. 
What is desired are values for 0 and p 
corresponding to the given values of ¢ 
and K for curves A and B. The accuracy 
with which the former can be determined 
will be governed by the formula selected 
from Table I to represent curve B of 
Figure 5. For example, using equation 5 
above, which corresponds to formula 2 of 
Table I, a value of 0.344 is obtained for 0 
which is 5.5 per cent lower than the actual 
value of 0.364. It is to be noted that the 
slope of curve B is approximately zero 
at the lower and upper limits. For this 
condition, formula 13 of Table I would 
apply, from which a value of 0.366 is ob- 
tained for @ which is only 0.55 per cent 
above the actual value and therefore 
within acceptable engineering accuracy. 

Along the same line consider curve A 
of Figure 6 which depicts a utility load 
curve of different shape. Again, curve B 
is curve A redrawn. The actual factors 
for these curves are K=0.150; ¢=0.639; 
and @6=0.478. Using equation 5 above, a 
value of 0.461 is calculated for @ which is 
3.6 per cent low. Since the value of ¢ 
exceeds 0.5, and considering the shape of 
curve B, formulas 14 and 15 of Table I 
are suggested. With the former, the 
value obtained for @ is 0.484, which is 1.2 
per cent high; with the latter a value of 
0.474 is obtained which is 0.8 per cent 
low. The graph for formula 14 is repre- 
sented by curve D. 

In both Figures 5 and 6, the curves B 
have been obtained by tabulating the 
average values of m for small intervals of 
t, and then arranging these values con- 
secutively in ascending order. Since the 
area under each curve is J (m)dt, or 
equally, /”(t)dm, the same result may be 
obtained by taking average values of 
t for small intervals of m. In either case, 
the resulting curve is the well-known load- 
duration curve, with the scale of abscissae 
reversed in direction. 


Load-Curve Combinations 


When daily load curves for a given 
system follow the same general pattern, 
one method of approach for the considera- 
tion of a longer period such as a month or 
year, is illustrated in Figure 7. The solid 
shown is obtained by arranging the days, 
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not chronologically, but in the order of 
increasing energy values, so that the area 
of the front face measures the energy on 
the minimum day and that of the rear 
face, the energy of the maximum day. 
The volume then measures the energy for 
the total period. The hours in a single 
day are represented by 7, and the days 
in the period by Ty). 

By making use of geometrical ratios 
many relations can be established be- 
tween the daily and yearly factors in- 
volved, depending upon the nature of the 
problem under consideration. If the 
left-hand curves of Figure 8 are considered 
as representing two of the 365 daily load 
curves for a period of one year, the others 
lying between these two, then the daily 
energy values can be represented as 
shown by the right-hand curve. The area 
under the latter measures the annual 
energy. The various formulas which have 
heretofore been considered can be ap- 
plied, requiring only the substitution of 
the energy value W for the maximum 
load value M in the appropriate formulas. 

An able exposition of the weekly and 
seasonal variations in load curves and 
their components, classified as to time of 
day and character of load, has been given 
by Farley C. Ralston. To those readers 
interested in problems having to do with 
predictions of future demand and energy, 
his paper’ is particularly recommended. 


The Use of Probable Values 


Another method for handling longer 
periods, which is perhaps more satisfac- 
tory, may be developed from the charac- 
teristics of a single curve, such as the one 
shown in Figure 9. This indicates the 
total hours during which the load reaches 
the value indicated. 


0.2 0.4 0.6 


0.8 1.0 


Figure 4. Curves showing values of @ and p 
in terms of ¢ for various values of k 
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Figure 5. Industrial load curve 


Experience has demonstrated that, 
when a considerable number of days are 
combined in this manner, the curve tends 
to assume the general shape shown. This 


_ is due to the fact that extremely low and 


high values of load do occur, but less fre- 
quently than those nearer to the average 
value. This circumstance leads naturally 
to a comparison with the well-known fre- 
quency-curve as given in Figure 10. The 
mode of the latter corresponds to the time 
(T). Referring to Figure 9, the prob- 
ability, or duration, of a load not less than 
Cin value is measured by 7}, correspond- 
ing to P, in Figure 10, and therefore C 
corresponds to Qin value. In other words 
the probability of the load’s being at least 
KM in value is unity; of its being M or 
greater, say !/4g or one-half hour each day, 
and between these two, as shown for 
intermediate values.®7 

The curve of Figure 9 is, in reality, a 
load-duration curve reduced to daily 
values. If a yearly period be covered, 
then by dividing each value of abscissae, 
given in hours, by 365, the curve repre- 
sents a daily period, which, however, in- 
cludes all values of the load encountered 
throughout the year; and p represents the 
time by which the daily peak is measured. 
Otherwise stated, if a one-hour peak be 
considered, p=1.0 for T=24 hours or 
p="/u for T=1.0. 

Should a maximum be so rare that its 


Figure 7. Grouping of daily load curves 
represented by a solid 
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value is reached for one hour only during 
the year, then the value of p would be 
1/8,760 for T=1.0. So p may be con- 
sidered as a measure of the probability 
that the load will not be less than the 
value corresponding to D. 

The equation for the load-duration 
curve of Figure 9 is 


2 yes 
=M| K+—=(¢—K)| log, — 
m=u[K+J-0-W(lont) | @ 
and the loss factor corresponding thereto 
is defined by 


4 
mot! -1)(@-K) 
wv 
= ¢?+0.27324(¢—K)? (9) 
where 


4 


po=- 
Tv 

This is a most useful form for applica- 
tion to utility loads and appears to in- 
crease in accuracy of results as the time 
under consideration increases. 

Maximum-demand instruments will 
usually read the peak load as an average 
during the time considered, in which case 
the relations hold as given. Referring to 
Figure 9, the curve is sometimes consid- 
ered as having the value (D) for the given 
period (p). For this condition the equa- 
tions for the curve and corresponding loss 
factor are expressed by 


T\ 72 
, log, 7 
m=M K+(1—-K) (10) 
log, ~ 
og, > 
Me 
Figure 8. Grouping a 
of daily load curves § 
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represented by an 
area 
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Figure 6. Utility load curve 
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smart (! -1-2)ig—K (11) 
. 1 

With reference to Figure 9, equation 10 
applies between the limits for t=) and 
t=T. Between the limits for t=0 and 
t=p it is obvious that m= M or m/M= 
1.0. 

The value of ¢ in equation 11 is a com- 
plicated function of p/7. Values of ¢ can 
be had from curve B of Figure 13 for 
values of p/T up to 0.1, which is equiva- 
lent to 144 minutes in a 24-hour period. 
The term cp/T is empirical to make equa- 
tion 11 similar in character to equation 9, 
the change in the value of 6 being small 
for small values of p/T. 

The derivations of these equations are 
included as appendixes C and D. 


Comparison of Maximum Demands 


The curve of Figure 9 may also be used 
as a basis for converting a peak demand, 
averaged for a given time interval, to some 
other time interval. For example, sup- 
pose a peak of Mis metered on a demand 
of tz minutes. Its value metered on a de- 
mand of ¢; minutes could be expressed by 


M.=N+(—Ny (12) 
22 


The fraction g/g, is also a complicated 
function of p/T. Values of g/g. which 
are commonly used and can be substituted 
in equation 12 are given in Table II. It 
is to be noted that when N=0, the peaks 
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Figure 9. Load-duration curve reduced to 
daily values 


are in direct ratio to the value of g:/g0. 
Relations other than those of Table II 
may be obtained by reading the values of 
g, and go from curve A of Figure 13. The 
derivation of equation 12 is shown in ap- 
pendix E. 


Utility Distribution Losses 


The losses attending a diversified dis- 
tribution of energy can, as is well-known, 
be classified into two principal groups: 
those remaining practically constant, such 
as transformer-core losses, leakage, dielec- 
tric, and corona losses; and those which 
vary as the square of the current at each 
point and are known from experience to 
vary, practically, as the square of the total 
load. 

Over a determined period, the sum of 
these two groups is known from meter 
readings at the points of generation and 
reception. If it happens in the two se- 
lected periods that the load factors and 
the average values of the losses differ suffi- 
ciently, then the loss factors determined 
in one of the manners outlined, furnish a 
method for segregating these variable and 
fixed losses. 


Let Zi=average loss corresponding to 6; 
and M, 
I,=average loss corresponding to 6» 
and M, 
Lo =constant loss 


Then as derived in appendix F 


7 8 (any M, - (13) 
UD) M2 


Curves of Demand Versus Energy 


In the study of integrated power sys- 
tems, it has been found that peak loads 
increase with added consumption in ac- 
cordance with laws which give promise of 
analytical expression. Consider the load 
curves of the form shown in Figures 5 and 
6. If each ordinate be increased by the 
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Figure 10. Probability curve 


same percentage, the total area, or energy, 
will be increased by an equal percentage, 
and the load factor will remain unchanged. 
Also, if the lower values are increased in 
general a greater percentage than is the 
percentage increase in the peak value, the 
resulting increase in energy will be accom- 
panied by an increase in load factor. This 
latter type of growth is the desideratum of 
all utility men, but unfortunately the op- 
posite seems more often to happen, 
namely, the peak increases at a more 
rapid rate than the energy, with a result- 
ing decrease in load factor. 

These relations can be analyzed with 
reference to the well-known load-energy 
curve illustrated in Figure 11. Referring 
to the latter, dy is the load factor for a fixed 
period (7). The variation-factor is Ko. 
With the maximum value of My and T as 
unity, the distance between C and B will 
be equal to 1—@ . Some line joining A and 
B will be the locus of the peak loads with 
variation of consumption. 

Experience with growth in California 
lead engineers in that state to the belief 
that the curve from A to B is a parabola, 
tangent to AC at A and tangent to CB at 
B. Also, they and others feel that all 
load-energy curves can be expressed in 
this parabolic form.!? 

A general equation of the curve of 
Figure 11 derived in appendix G, may be 
giver_by: 


o=1-(1-e0] (14) 


(W/MoT) —f 
go—Ko 


where the exponent g can be determined 
for the specific case by obtaining values of 
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Figure 11. Peak-load versus energy curve 


M and the associated values of W, other 
than those of the terminal points. 

Some specific applications are illus- 
trated in Figure 12. The load-energy 
curves are shown as full lines and the 
corresponding load-factor curves as dotted 
lines. Curve D is a parabola with points 
of tangency at A and B. Curve £ indi- 
cates the relations for a linear increase of 
peak load with energy. Curve F is ob- 
tained for B=1.0. It is to be noted that 
the line O-C in Figures 11 and 12 repre- 
sents the diagonal of a square of which $o 
is one side. 

In the Philadelphia district, it was 
determined a few years ago, that the 
growth in energy output and maximum 
yearly peak could be expressed closely by 
the same constant percentage increase. 
This condition would mean a constant 
yearly load factor. With reference to 
Figure 12, this condition, which repre- 
sents a stabilization of the change in load 
factor, means that the curve E’ will have 
become horizontal at some point beyond 
C, and the curve E continue beyond the 


Table Il. Values of g1/gq 
Minutes 5 10 15 20 30 45 60 90 120 

Same; 1.000....0.945....0.911....0.889....0.852....0.817....0.788....0.747....0. 717 
10sec, ee 1,000....0.964....0.940....0.902....0.864....0.834....0.791....0.759 
TE, Hirer oO se 1.000....0.975....0.935....0.896....0.865....0.820. .. 0/787 
CRG peut Sure bat os te 1.000... .0.959....0.919....0.886....0.841....0.807 
BOs Bis «ho nee ee ee a loa ea nC 1.000... .0.958....0.924....0.877....0.842 
ABs «oye. 2's a Rpt ate ea econ a 1.000... .0.965....0.915....0,.878 
80 SUH 8 4)8 ono «ap ee te re eerie orn rr 1.000....0.948....0.910 
1 Estee ve 50d eb cetape Seales ge Bay ta. ROL ti Ct ea or aes 1.000....0.960 

20)", cic". Aree aeons a ia 
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Multiply when converting from minutes at left to minutes at top. 
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Divide for the reverse operation. 
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Figure 12. Peak-load versus energy and load- 
factor versus energy curves 


point B as a straight line with less slope 
than the curve £ has at B. In fact, this 
result would make curve E slightly con- 
cave downward at B.* 


Combination of Equal Factors 


In this discussion of load factors, it may 
not be amiss to rewrite two formulas 
which have proved most useful in deter- 
mining the combined load factors or loss 
factors of a number of loads (Q in number) 
which occur at random and are about 
equal as to load factors, magnitudes, and 
durations.‘ 


1 
° ae 
(kai) 
ents 


1 


(15) 


1 
Serf \e 
ik y al 1 
o-v(-1)+ 


For a uniform distribution of loads 
throughout the period considered, it would 
seem that the values of a and W should 
have a theoretical value of 2, to harmonize 


(16) 
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Figure 13. Walues of ¢ and g in terms of p/T 
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with the theory of least squares as ap- 
plied to deviations. The author has 
found from experience that chiefly due to 
a nonuniform load distribution, over the 
time considered—such as a day—the 
values of a and w will be greater than 2. 
The actual values, once found for specific 
conditions, can be re-employed for others, 
in which the magnitudes involved may be 
quite different. , 

These formulas, the derivation of which 
is shown in appendix H, may be applied to 
many problems involving demand factors 
and diversity factors and have been found 
particularly helpful in the design of utility 
distribution systems, whether for elec- 
tricity, gas, water, or sewage. 


Conclusions 


The formulas presented in this paper 
may be applied in many ways, and their 
effectiveness enhanced by the addition of 
constants derived from experience in ac- 
tual calculations. Here, they demonstrate 
methods only. 

Often comparison between the behavior 
of small loads and large loads is lost sight 
of through the differences in magnitudes 
and scales used. It is felt that a reduction 
to unity values is a first step in arriving at 
a greater simplicity in the visualization of 
essential factors. 

In passing from the specific case to the 
more general, in which the elements of 
probability enter, it is believed that more 
useful and accurate solutions are obtained, 
especially in that field in which the ele- 
ments have an economic significance 
which depends on yearly values. 

There are many routes by which one 
may arrive at answers for the intangible 
problems to which these formulas are 
best suited. It is possible even to obtain 
rms values of loads drawn on circular 
charts by weighing the aggregate amount 
of paper included within the graphs; or 
the same results often may be gotten by 
instruments and meters. If this presenta- 
tion assists some engineers in reducing the 
detailed labor of plotting, planimeter 
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Figure 14. Curve of demand in terms of 
number of units contributing 
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Figure 15. Curves of A(t/T) and f(t/T)+k 


work, and summations, one of its pur- 
posés will have been accomplished. 

To explain more fully direct methods of 
application, the solutions to some simple 
examples are included as appendix I. 


Appendix A 


Referring to Figure 1 of the paper, the 
equation for curve A can be expressed as 


m=f(t) 
then 


RD oe fs 
mh BOE 
*— MT ua f 1 


or 
1a 
f f(t)dt = boMoT 
0 


for curve B 


m=KM-+f(t) 


and 
1d 
W= Ne [KM-+f(#) lat 
0 
W i! 


(17) 


T 
[KM-+f(#) |dt 


MT MT J, 


1 a 
= tare f S08 


(18) 


Figure 16. Probability curve 


substituting equation 17 in equation 18 


M?T 


Mo 
= pats 19 
¢=K+¢o M (19) 
but 
M=M.+KM or Myp=(1—K)M and 
Mo 
—=(1—-K 
rT; ( ) 
therefore 
¢=K+¢o(1—K) (20) 
By definition oe 
1 T 
Oo= t) }°dt 21 
“Tet ip HO) (21) 
and 
1 vi 
6= [KM +f(#) }?dt (22) 
0 


from which 
1 

K?M?T74+2KM dt 
| +2K fw = 


ihe [f(t pat] (23) 
0 


(24) 


from equation 21 


T 
i [f() dt =00.MeT 
0 


substituting equations 17 and 24 in equa- 
tion 23 and since 


6=K?+2K (1—K)do+(1—K) (25) 
from equation 20 
—K 
re 
and by definition 
4 
p= 


po” 


Therefore 


Ea KN\e 
00 = popo* =n 2=*) 


substituting in equation 25 
6=K?+2K(¢—K) +p0(¢—K)? 
from which 


=$?+(po—1)(¢—K)? 


(26) 


Appendix B 


By plotting the curves of Figure 1 with 


as shown in Figure 15, then if 


equations for curves A and B become re- 
spectively, 
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1 t 2n t il 
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; ie) (5) 2n+1 ap) 
and from appendix A 
6=¢?+(p0—1)(¢—K)? 
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Appendix C 


A common form for the equation of the 
probability curve shown in Figure 10 is 


from which 


1 1\'/2 
emj(toe3) 


Let 


(35) 


then equation 35 becomes 


m 1 \ T\'2 
Ve Mak 


One half of the area under the probability 
curve is 


* Ve 
dd. — — ha? =— 
f? a6 uf e eles 


which is also the area corresponding to Wo. 
From appendix B 


Wo=¢0 


(36) 


(37) 


and from appendix A 


_¢-K 
~1-xK 
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KG 2D 
i Nee Ven 
1—K 2h 
from which 


substituting in equation 36 


25 (la 


from appendix B 


(38) 


™ =K+(1-K) — 
M Mo 
so that 
m - 2 T\*/2 
Ul (@-0(loe r) 
or 
2 T\'2 
m=M| K+—=(¢—K)|{ log. ri ] (39) | 
i | 
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m= Mo f 
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wv 
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6=¢'+(p0—1)(¢—K)? 


or 
4 
emai (2-1 )e-K) (40) 


With the curve of Figure 9 terminating at 
point D, when 


t=p, m=D=M.+KM 


so that equation 36 becomes 
M 1 T\'/2 
7-102 1( tog z) (41) 


for the origin at Pt O, KM from which 


IPE 
i=( os ) 


substituting in equation 36 


si ee ripe 
(toe. 7) log, i 


Mo LO a ig 
log, i log, — 


p 
also 
Te ‘9 
logio > 
(42) 
| logio — 
! 1 p 
and 
Tye 
loge> 
m m 
—=K+(1—K) —=K+(1-K 
iu ak av ae ) ee 
“p 
from which ' 
Tues 
al 
m=M| K+(1-K) T 
loge 
1/ 
logio | 
=M| K+(1—K) T (43) 
logio — 
10 p 


between the limits =p and t=T. 
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Appendix D 


Derivation of values for ¢ and g of equa- 
tions 11 and 12 for a peak-load period of 
one hour in 24 hours (p=1/24). From 
appendix C the equation for the probability 
curve (Figure 16) may be expressed as 


1 1\'/2 
bee loge (44) 


where y= My and x=t/T then 


iL z=1 1 I/o 
area B=- af log, ‘) dx 
lid pe se 


Pp 
let 


Ve Ne? 
(vt) 
* ie 


when x=p. Therefore 


2 Al g? gl gil 
area a e Tia toga = 


go 29 gis 0.801579 
(++ 54...)]- h ia 


area Te ee set 


(from appendix C) (46) 
then 


area (A+C) =equation 46 less equation 45 
__ 0.084648 


h 
Defining g as the average load during the 
period p, the value of g is obtained from 


_area (A+C) 24X0.084648 2.031552 
ie p ft h ae hy 


(47) 


Since the objective is to obtain a ratio for 
two values of g, there is no need to obtain a 
numerical value for # which cancels out, 
or one can use h=1.0. The numerator of 
equation 47 is therefore one point on curve 
A of Figure 13 which has been plotted for 
the value 


p=1/24 or 0.04167 
From equation 44 


1 1 


y?=— log. 
| 


x 
and the area under this curve corresponding 
to section B= 


‘venir 
ia og, Jdx=— | 1p 08s 5 


and for p=1/24 


, 0.825914 


7; (48) 


'B 


From equation 44 


1 Nat 1\'? 
Mores logs ars loge*, 


and for p=1/24 


P Lsani2 
ay Oy 


tt) 
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and 


_ 3.178062 


M,? ie 


so that the corresponding area under M,? 
for section A becomes 


3.178062 1 _ 0.132419 


t= Mep= he 24 he 


(49) 


0.825914 hee 132419 0.958333 


AG tle mn 7p a 
(50) 
by definition 
r?= M9 
so that 
6 2 _tatre? 0.958333 
A+B 70> Me a ~ Meth? 
by definition 
ade 
_ MT 
and for T=1.0 
te 
MM 
then 
WatWes 
gats=ho= Mo 
W.=Mb= pie 1 0.074280 
Aras Minish a, 
0.801579 : 
B= Rr, from equation 45 
Therefore 
hh BALE ie ies Ie, 1 
gatB=ho= h h iT 
_ 0.875859 
Moh 
90 _ 0.958333 Mth 
Po bo? Mu’h? ~~ (0.875859)? 
= 1.249248 (51) 
and 


po—1 =1.249248 —1.0=0.249248 


From appendix C (p9— 1) = (4/7—1) for curve 
without constant value for Mp during period 
p. Asa correction for effect of latter condi- 
tion, assume 


4 
m-)=($-1)-# 


where cp/T is correction factor. Then 


(p0—1) = 0.249 = (: -1) Lee 


wv 


and for p/T =1/24 

c=0.5758 which represents one point on 
curve B of Figure 13 which has been plotted 
for the value p=1/24 or 0.042. 
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Appendix E 


Referring to Figure 9, let p1 and p2 be two 
intervals during which the corresponding 
peak loads M, and M2 are measured as 
average values. Then from appendix D 


a=M—-KM=M,-—N 
and 


g=M,.—KM=M.—N 


since = 
KM=N 

Therefore 
M—-N_& 

M2—N gp 

or 

M, = N+(M,—N)® 


2 


Appendix F 


Total loss =constant loss+variable loss 


or a Lo + CM,6; 
and Ikp= Lo + CMy*62 


then 
In—L; a C(M,?0,— My,6;) 


where C=constant, from which 


aL 
M2762— M76, 
and 
age Ae oe 7 =) 
or 
ar L,—L; 


Appendix G 


Referring to Figures 11 and 12, it is seen 
that the load factor varies from a value of 
1.0 at the base load to a value of ¢o at the 
maximum peak and output for a given time, 
the line OC being the locus of the peaks for 
unity load factor. The curve defining this 
variation may be expressed by 


(1—$) =C(W—K oMoT)® 
where C=constant, when 
g=¢0, W=go.Mol 

so that 

(1 — $0) = C(do MoT —KoMoT)® 
from which 


iy (1—¢o) 
(¢oMoT —KoMoT) 
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Therefore 
W—KoMoT 
1-—¢)=(1- SS 
eat on | ake] 
W 8 
—Ko 
gies es 
; go—Ko 
and 
Ww 3 
—K 
=1-(1 ) ae 
o= po RoR 


Appendix H 


Referring to Figure 14, it is assumed that 
the average load for one of Q units is the 
same as the average value for a single unit. 
If the average load be taken as unity, the 
maximum load for a single unit becomes 
1/¢: and for each of Q units, 1/¢g. Some 
curve connecting A and B represents the 
variation of 1/¢ with Q. 

When 0= ~, gand 1/¢=1, the average. 
When Q=1, ¢=¢, and 1/¢; is the maximum 
for 1 unit. 

Curve A-B may be expressed in the hy- 
perbolic form 


1 Qa 
all OG (52) 
(5-1)"xe 
where C=constant. When 
o=¢ Q=1 
and 
cu(4-1) 
$1 
When 
¢=¢qg VQ=Q 
and 
1 a 
ca(4-1)"x 
$a - 
then 
(ay-(Eafe 
$1 ba 
and 
(7-1)-o-v-(2-1) (54) 
ga 1 
or 
1 1 
=_O-l/a Ret 1 
as Q (2 4 > GS) 
so that 
1 
(56) 


OF aae WaTee ae 
“Val — 4) 44 
orva( 21) 4 


1 


For the special case when the minimum load 
is zero, so that V= K M=O, equation 56 be- 
comes 


co) = 
Q ova) (57) 
g 
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‘4 
1} 


from appendix B 
substituting in equation 57 


20Q 1 
1409 if ahi (58) ,, 
Q “20, sel 
from which 
1 
69= 
o(2—1).41 (59) 
A 


Appendix | 


Equipment I?R Losses and Capacities 


1. A 400-ton suburban train is operating 
on a schedule for which the average current 
in the traction motors is 20 per cent of the 
maximum. To find a figure for the increase 
in copper losses in the motors if trailers be 
added to make a total train-weight of 600 
tons: 


(a) The accelerating relays and starting-resistance 


grids are not altered, and the same schedule is kept 
by less coasting. 


(b) The relays are altered to permit 25 per cent 
more accelerating current, 


(a) Let 


1=energy consumption of motors for 
400-ton train 

W.=energy consumption of motors for 
600-ton train 


Then 


Wi=OMiM1; Wr=¢2MoT2 


and 


W2=1.5W, d2=1.5d) 
oi =0.2 


Therefore 
o2=0.3 


From equation 6 


(ha SS SS SS SU! ; 
; 2-—d 1 
g: 0.3 
6. =—— = —— = 04176 
ean ae ee 


7 
Per cent increase in copper losses 
02 —0, _ 0.176 —0.111 
0, 0.111 


= 58.6 per cent. 


100 


Say 59 per cent. ; 


AIEE TRANSACTIONS 


(6) Wi=oMT; and W.=¢2M2T» 
But We=1.5W;; M2=1.25M, and 
T,\=T» 

Therefore 


since 


We=¢oMeT2=1.5Wi=1.561 MT: 
or 

$e X1.25MiT2= 1.561, T; 

ie 


1.5¢, 1.50.2 


Then 


Let L;=present copper loss 
L.=new copper loss 


Then 


In CX0.136 X(Mi)? 0.1 
8) XU 9-186 Os 95)3 21.99 
I, Cx0111X(M)? 0.111 


where C is a constant 
or ie 1.918L, 
Per cent increase in copper loss is 92 per cent. 


2. An induction motor is to be applied to 
a load which is expected to fluctuate be- 
tween no load and 500 horsepower momen- 
tarily, and it is known that 60 horsepower- 
hours must be delivered at the shaft during 
a 20-minute cycle. To determine the mini- 
mum necessary rating of this motor: 
Given: 


M=500 hp; W=60 hp-hr; T=!/; hr; K=0 
Then 


Ww 


A=— 
T 


=60+1/;=180 hp 


From equation 7 


1 
~ ¢(2—¢) 0.36X1.64 


p = 1.694 


By definition r=uA and r?=pA? or 
r=Av/p=1800/1.694 =234 horsepower 


which is the required rating. The next 
higher standard rating is 250 horsepower, 
and a motor of this capacity will serve, 
provided it has sufficient torque to carry the 
500-horsepower peak. 


8. A motor-generator set supplying a re- 
versing rolling-mill motor consumes 150,000 
kilowatt-hours during a 24-hour run. 
Switchboard instruments show that the 
power to this set fluctuates between 400 
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and 12,000 kw with almost constant power 
factor. The cable system to the motor is 
known to have a loss of 50 kw on a 3,000-kw 
load. It is required to find the average loss 
in the cables, and the transformer capacity 
needed for this load only, if a separate bank 
be installed to carry this set and cable 
losses. Power factor 0.83. Given: 


W=150,000 kwhr; 1=12,000 kw; 
KM=400 kw; T=24 hr 


150,000 ,250 
fe bea hal eee 0 B08 
24 12,000 

400 

i — 350; 

12,000 
Cable Losses 

4 12,000 \? 
At maximum load =50X =800kw 
3,000 

ayy 400 \2 

At minimum load = 50 {| ——— } =0.89 kw 
3,000 


say 1.0 kw 


Average cable losses=@Xloss at maximum 
load =@X 800 


From equation 5 

(¢—K)*X (1—#)* 

Gai) — (io) = 
(0.521 —0.033)2(1 —0.521)? 
(1 —0.033)?— (1 —0.521)? 


0=g*+ 


= (0.521)?+ 
=0.350 
losses = 0.350 X 


therefore average cable 


800 = 280 kw 
For Transformer 


Maximum load = 12,000-+800 = 12,800 kw 
Average load= 6,250+280= 6,530 kw 
Minimumload= 400+ 1= 401 kw 


Then 


_ 6,530 
~ 12,800 


¢ =0.510 


401 
K=——=0.031 
12,800 


and 


(@—K)*X(1—<)? 
7 ee el Ah oe EE 
2 er ae 
(0.510 —0.031)2(1 —0.510)2 


(1 —0.031)?— (1 —0.510)? 


} 
=(0.510)2-++ 
=0.339 


r= M% or r=M /0=12,8000/0.339 
=7,450 kw 


and at 83 per cent power factor the trans- 
former capacity required =8,980 kva, say 
9,000 kva. 


Extrapolation of Demands 


4. On one of the days of maximum load 
a utility company had a peak load of 245,000 
kw and an output of 3,116,400 kilowatt- 
hours. On a day of less load the output 
was 2,508,000 kilowatt-hours with a peak 
of 190,000 kw. With this basis, to deter- 
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mine the peak which may be expected when 
the daily output reaches 3,500,000 kw, the 
base load is 35,000 kw. 

Given: 


Mo= 245,000 kw 
MM, = 190,000 kw 


Wo=38,116,400 kwhr 
W, =2,508,000 kwhr 


KoMo=35,000 kw 


or 
¥ + 36;000 
= = 0.143 
245,000 
T=24 hr W.=3,500,000 kwhr 
Wo 8,116,400 * 
¢o=——=- =0.53 
MoT 245,000 24 
W, 2,508,000 : 
¢1= = 0.55 


~44T 190,000X24 


From equation 14 


W, BD 
¢:=1—(1—¢o)] MoT 
go—Ko 
or 
2,508,000 
————. 0.143 
0.55=1—(1—0.53)} 245,000X24 _ 
0.53 —0.143 
from which 6 =0.140 
Therefore 
¢2=1—(1—0.53) X 
3,500,000 -140 
Se ee OR 
245,000X24 | 0.52 
0.53 —0.143 
,500,000 
ip Ley - 9:500,000 _ 280,000 kw 
daT 0.52 X24 


5. To find a value for the increase in de- 
mand in an apartment house which may be 
caused by the installation of 125 electric 
refrigerators and 125 electric ranges. Each 
refrigerator is reported to consume 240 
watts and about 40 kilowatt-hours monthly. 
Each range has an average peak of 3,500 
watts and consumes about 125 kilowatt- 
hours monthly. 


For the Refrigerators 


M,=240watts T=24380=720 hrs per 


month 
W, =40,000 watt-hours Q=125 
40,000 1 06 
= =! tt =—— = —— = (93 
Ss I ee as ea RY 
From equation 14 
1 
$a 1 
= Va sh 1 ae 1 
e ts ) 
1 
= = 0.60 
1 
(, 231 1) 
W125 


where a assumed to have a value of 3.0. 


© PED, 


Therefore 


maximum coincident demand (MQ) = 


56 X 125 
pene = 11,700 watts, say 12 kw 
0.60 
and 
11,700 
demand factor =———_ = 0.39 
125X240 

For the Ranges 
M2=38,500 watts Y=720 hr 


W2=125,000 watt-hours Q=125 
125,000 174 


= = 174watt: =-——— = (050 
2 720 want 8 500 
= =(0:21 
$Q il 
0.05 
4/125 
therefore 


maximum coincident demand (Mg.) = 
174X125 


Aood TG 103,600 watts, say 104 kw 


and 
103,600 


demand factor =————_— 
125 X3,500 


= 0.24 


Since the two peaks can be coincident the 
combined maximum demand is 104+12= 
116 kw, and the over-all demand factor= 


116 
—— 020 
125(0.24+3.5) 


6. Measurements taken at a transformer 
bank which supplies a group of 300 resi- 
dences show a peak of 130 kw and an average 
load of 24 kw. The maximum consumption 
rate in these homes is known to be about 
one kilowatt each. To determine the ex- 
pected demand in a similar group of 450 
houses; also for one of 1,000 houses. 


For the Group of 450 Houses 


Given for 300 houses 


2 
Mg=130kw Ag=24kw $q=7 5 =0.185 


Q=300 Demand factor= 80. =0.433 
300 X 


From equation 14 


1 


0 soo 7a ey 
-—Va Sea] 1 
o-ve(7 1) + 


1 


z= 1 
800274 alee 
(% es 


from which a=5.96. For the 450 houses 
Q=450 and 


=0.185 


1 


1 
(450) a(n) 41 


gai= =0.195 
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and maximum demand for 450 houses = 


24 450 
—— X| — ]=185 k 
«(Se ] 4 
d d factor = ae 
emand fac nae 
For 1,000 houses 
1 
gq= =0.217 


pg el 
1,000) ~ &( ———1)41 
Coe) (ons )+ 


maximum demand for 1,000 houses = 


24 1,000 
—— BON =369 kw 
0.217 300 
and 
demand factor = = a675" =0.37 
1,000 X1 


Distribution and Transmission Losses 


7. During two periods within a year, for 
31 days and 59 days respectively, the records 
of a utility company show the results 
given in Table A. 

Required to find the constant losses of 
the distribution system: 


Given: 
Mi = 242,000 kw 
=31 days 
KiM;=41,000 kw 
W1 = 86,421,000 kwhr 


Then 

aie Ode 
GRAS Ore Gar p 
_ 116,200 _ 

1 = 949,000 ~ 

1, = 86:421,000 ~72,080,000 _ 55 ang x 
“S 31X24 aye bs 

41,100 

* 242,000 


From equation 9 
0=¢4?+0.273(¢—K)? 


Then 
6: = (0.48)2+0.273(0.31)2?=0, 257 
62 = (0.53)2+0.273(0.35)2=0.314 


From equation 13 


Table A 
Mini- 
mum 
Generated Sold 1-Hr Peak, Load 
Kwhr Kwhr Kw Kw 
86,421,000... 72,080,000. . .242,000...41,100 
146,566,000. . . 122,498,000. . .195,300...35,000 


8. A projected transmission line is to de- 
liver 100 million kilowatt-hours annually 
with a line loss not to exceed five million 
kilowatt-hours. There will be a base load 
of 5,000 kw and a peak of 25,000 kw. The 
permissible line loss at the maximum load is 
required. 


M=25,000 kw KM=5,000 kw 


W=100,000,000 kwhr L=5,000,000 kwhr | 


T =8,760 hr 


__ 100,000,000 


= 11,420 kw 
8,760 


M2=195,300 kw 

T2=59 days | 

K2M2=35,000 kw 
W2 = 146,566,000 kwhr 


146,566,000 


Ar= 0 XG a 103,500 kw 
_103,500 _) 53 
#2= 195,300 -° 
Ak 146,566,000 — 122,498,000 _ 17 990 jew 
59 X24 
Kyu 3:00 5 48 
*195,300.° 


“ 


i) 


Lye Ty 2 A= Fa 247/990 2 21 —HB00 10,300 _ 100 kw 
EL : 0.257 (242,000)? 
62 \M: ~ 0.314 195,300 
Table B 
Duration of Peak 
Peak Load Kw (Minutes) Production Kwhr (Thousands) | 
Company (Mi) (p/T X 1,440) (WwW) 2 
Alvorswbduesterle Vat terre epene 3110000). 2 akc. c.5 oruneee ines 60h ites eters, ponies 1,414,828 
Bi wivictas Mesa 1485200 3 ahe crave, oncrencie chesehe lence DUS Pes in car eR ERG oes Pees 630,941 
Go Sixisidaven nba sen Mae a eee 407,500) ae chs cst e ate toners ZO) ners Nerctal sal acorns ai 2,152,529 
DERE ok Rs, cea ak pene 204 00059 ay .:ct-o eee SOM erate ceils tnt ees 1,022,187 { 
BEE GR AR Sette SRE Oe DO} SOO aera ates tencvepe nce ieee Le Pairahy oaterceer eee Ese 221,384 : 
Company ¢ K KM: Mi—-KMi g/g. Mi=KMi+(Mi—KM))gi/ge 
“st 
Al Oe haters O/3208 svincrse cites 64,6007... os 245,400.....4 1. OK G24" ieee ses 330,200 
B OF48622%52 oe (0) ey ae ae 28;800 7 eo os: « 119) 400 aio 2 ee Oe OS On ames ... 140,400 
Gi ack OF603se0 ke Oa rameter 9833000 a6 ase on 309:2002ME ate W/O: 29598 i accuetee 394,800 
D Ov 572i. = ae. O22 OFS ercke ee 46 7.00% seamstetarete 157,300 W/L. OO OR eA cnereyecane 204,000 
Bee Ova 5 Tae ee OSUSS Re varionitus TO; LOO seein cee AB 200 miners 1/0! S52 5: 48,600 
K assumed as 0.4¢ ¢=W/8,760M1 g2/g: from Table II J 
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AIEE TRANSACTIONS 


From equation 9 . 
0=¢°+0.273(¢ —K)? = (0.457)?+0.273) X 
(0.457 —0.2)2=0.227 


5,000,000 


8,760 = 571 kw 


Average loss= 


average loss 


"Loss at maximum load = P 


woes 25 520 kk 
SOMRTi oe 


9. An isolated feeder circuit supplies a 
manufacturing plant 40 million kilowatt- 
hours annually, metered at the plant. On 
the maximum day the peak was 12,000 kva 
at 0.85 power factor; consumption 123,000 
kilowatt-hours; base load 1,800 kva. On 
the minimum day the peak was 9,000 kva at 
0.90 power factor; consumption 105,000 
kilowatt-hours with a base load of 1,500 
kva. 

At a load of 3,000 kva, the feeder loss is 
120 kw. The annual feeder loss is required 
to determine if additional copper is war- 
ranted. 


Given: 
Annually 
W = 40,000,000 kwhr 


1,800 


Maximum Day 
W2=123,000 kwhr 
M2=12,000 kva = 10,200 kw 

K2M2=1,800 kva 


For the above equation, K is obtained by 
the ratio of W; to W2 or 


105,000 


=——— = 0.8537 
123,000 


The average daily energy consumption is 


40,000,000 
W,= 20,020,000 = 109,600 kwhr 
365 
so that 
109,600 
1=——— =0.8910 
123,000 
then 
1—0.8910 


=e 22 
0.8910 —0.8537 


and 
Wm = [K+(1—K)(0.5)?:9??] We 


= [0.8537 + (0.1463 0.1319) ]123,000 
= 107,400 kwhr 


Minimum Day 
Wi=105,000 kwhr 
Mi=9,000 kva =8,100 kw 

KiMi=1,500 kva 
1,500 


= 75.990 70-25 Ki= 9/599 70-167 
123,000 ano _ 105,000 _ | 544 
= 94X10,200. $1 94%8,100.-” 
($2— Ks) = (0,502 —0. 15) =0.352 (¢1— Ki) = (0.540 —0. 167) = 
0.373 


(1—K2) =1—0.15=0.85 


Using curve of function 11 of Table I 


9=$?+1/15[3(6—K)?—3(@-K)(1—K) + 
2(1—K)?] 
61 = (0.540)? + 1/15 [3 (0.373)? —3 (0.373 X 
0.833) +2(0.833)?] =0.349 
62= (0.502)? +1/,5[3 (0.352)? —3 (0.352 X 
0.85) +2(0 85)?]=0.313 


then 
: 9,000\2 
L,=120(,-— 349 = 
1 x(2%) 0.349 =377 kw 
\ 
12,000 
T,=120( ——— )x0.313= 
2 x (BO) oats 602 kw 


Using the conception of a solid as illustrated 
by Figure 7, the value of the energy (W,,) 
for the theoretical mid-section can be ob- 
tained by assuming that the daily energy 
consumption varies in accordance with 
formula 2 of Table I so that 


1 
or 
t n 
we[ K-40 -1(+) Jw 
Ie 
where n= ae and w= W,, when Ra 05 
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(1— Ki) =1—0. 167 =0.833 


By direct interpolation 


M,,,=8,100+ [10,200 —8,100] x 
107,400 — 105,000 


= 8,730 kw 
123,000 —105,000 
and 
at the average power factor of 
0.90 +0.85 
pe =0.875 
2 
M, Sale 10,000 k 
PESOGTBS a aly tae 
and 
| 
_ | 107,400 0.613 
m= $4X8,730 
Assume 
K, Ke 0.167 0.150 
K » 0.540 0.502 
i iL Ot =0.304 
dm 2 2 
so that 


Km = 0.3046, = 0.304 X 0.513 =0.156 


then 


Om = (0.513)? +1/15[3(0.857)? — 
3(0.357 X 0.844) +2 (0.844)?]=0.323 
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and the loss corresponding to the mid-section 
load curve is 
10,000 


2 
323 X 12) —— | =413 kw 
0.323 X ox| a 3 kw 


The volume of the solid representing the 
losses, to correspond to Figure 7 may be 
considered as that of a prismatoid, the for- 
mula for which is 


1 
Via he +B+4C) 


where 


V=volume 

h=distance between end faces A and B 
A+ B=area of end faces 

C=area of mid-section 


then 


h=365 days 
A=602 kw X24 hours 
B=377 kw X24 hours 
C=4138 kw X24 hours 


So that 


365 
annual kwhr loss= 7% X 24 [602 +377+ 


(4413) ]=4,133,000 kwhr 
and 


4,133,000 


the average loss= =472 kw 


Comparison of Maximum Demands 


10. Utilities A to F report the peak loads 
and energy generated during a year shown 
in Table B. For comparative purposes, it 
is necessary to express all peaks on a 30- 
minute basis. See formula 12. 
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Acoustics and the Quiet Train Ride 


WILLIAM A. JACK 


NONMEMBER AIEE 


Synopsis: This paper discusses those funda- 
mentals of acoustics which are important in 
attacking practical problems in noise reduc- 
tion. A description is given of the instru- 
ments suitable for measuring the physical 
quantities involved. The train problem is 
analyzed, and data taken by the author on 
a relatively quiet type of coach are pre- 
sented. The various methods of noise con- 
trol which may be applied to a coach are 
discussed, and data are presented indicating 
the possibilities of each method. 


I. Some Fundamentals on Sound 
and Hearing 


HE auditory sensation is subjectively 

simple, and so familiar that the 
average reaction to the acoustical engineer 
and his load of instruments is: ‘I know 
it’s noisy, why measure it; I don’t see 
why your meter readings jump around; 
you have measured two sounds which are 
certainly different to our ears, and your 
meter gives the same reading; the decibel 
is a silly unit; all I want is a few square 
feet of absorbing material which will soak 
up the sound.’”’ The critical gentleman 
may certainly be forgiven, because his 
viewpoint is understandable. Neverthe- 
less, there are very definite reasons for 
the techniques and vocabulary of acous- 
tical analysis and for the variety of meth- 
ods which may be needed to bring about 
the desired quiet ride. 


Sound in Air 


Sound, considered physically in air at 
a point, is a fluctuation in the barometric 


pressure above and below normal atmos- 
pheric pressure. It may be simply a 
sinusoidal pressure variation with time, 
or it may be of the greatest complexity. 
Using a 1,000-cycle-per-second pure tone 
the ear is found to be 


(a) Sensitive—it can hear as sound a pres- 
sure variation of 2.96X10~% pounds per 
square inch. 

(b) Rugged—it can give a hearing sensa- 
tion (with some discomfort) for a pressure 
variation of 9.3510-2 pounds per square 
inch. 


These are rms values. This is a remark- 
able range, covering a pressure ratio of 
3.16107 to 1. The pressure variation 
is usually spoken of simply as the sound 
pressure. The threshold of hearing varies 
with frequency, the ear being less acute 
at each end of its range. Below 20 
cycles and above 15,000 cycles, the hear- 
ing sensation is not stimulated no matter 
how large the sound pressure. 

The ear can tell us something about 
pressure and frequency. It has remark- 
able powers in judging the quality of 
complex sounds. It cannot remember 
loudness accurately, however, for even a 
short time. A pressure gage is needed, 
with indicating or recording devices, so 
that a measure of the pressure variation 
with time, at a point, may be taken. We 
may wish to get the instantaneous varia- 
tion over the cycle, or we may be satisfied 
with an rms reading. When we have 
these we have all the data the ear ever 
had, and furthermore we have every- 
thing the air can tell us at this point. 
What we are able to deduce from it de- 
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pends on experience with a variety of 
sound sources, and on the relations be- 
tween the physical disturbance in the air 
and the hearing reactions of an auditor. 


Decibels 


The pressure units given above are in- 
convenient numbers and cover so wide 
a range that logarithmic plots would have 
to be used. The concept of the decibel 
has been adopted, because it reduces the 
above pressure range to 150 steps. This 
is useful, because it is approximately true 
that 150 variations in loudness may be 
detected in passing through this range. 
The difference in decibels between two 
sound pressures, P, and P;, P2 being the 
larger, is defined as 

: : Ps 
decibel difference =20 logio P, (1) 
The decibel involves a ratio always. 
When a train noise is said to be 80 deci- 
bels, it refers to 80 decibels above some 
reference pressure. This reference has 
now been standardized at 2.96X10~° 
pounds per square inch rms. * 

The pressure level of a sound pressure 
P, expressed in pounds per square inch 
rms is 


1p 

20 logio 2.96 10-8 decibels 
If desired, sound readings may be given 
in pressure units. Meters are usually 
calibrated to read directly in pressure 
level, which answers most purposes very 
well. 

The practicing acoustical engineer finds 
the relation between pressure level reduc- 
tion in physical units and human reaction 


about as follows.? 


1 decibel—Barely detectable 


5 decibels—Definite improvement, 
some expenditure 


worth 


10 decibels—Striking improvement, worth 


considerable cost 
20 decibels—Outstanding improvement 
25 decibels—Almost like ‘“‘off and on” 


For practical purposes discussed later, 
decibel here can be replaced by the 
closely related loudness level unit, phon. 


Paper 42-56, recommended by the AIEE committee 
on land transportation for presentation at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 26-30, 
1942. Manuscript submitted November 12, 1941; 
made available for printing January 6, 1942. 
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engineering section, Johns-Manville Research 
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*Standard nomenclature employs centimeter-gram- 
second units. The rms pressure at the threshold 
of hearing at 1,000 cycles is 0.000204 bar. See 
reference 1. 
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This table is true for initial pressure 
levels of 60 to 90 decibels, the range in 
which most noise-quieting problems lie. 
It is difficult to converse at 100 decibels 
and virtually impossible at 120 decibels. 
In an extremely noisy environment such 
as a ship engine room, acoustically un- 


, treated, a reduction from 120 decibels to 
‘110 decibels might not be judged as 


“worth considerable cost.’’ The level 
would still be unpleasantly high and con- 
versation would still require great effort. 


Vibration and Sound 


In addition to the sound pressure af- 
fecting his ears, the coach passenger is 
subjected to direct vibration through the 
seat cushions, the floor, and those por- 
tions of the wall and window he may lean 
against. Except for outside noise enter- 
ing through air leaks and inside sources 
such as fans, the sound pressures in the 
coach are built up by vibrating surfaces. 

The air particles near a vibrating sur- 
face which acts as a sound source move 
with the same displacement and fre- 
quency as the surface and in phase with 
it. If the vibrating surface moves at 
1,000 cycles per second with an rms 
velocity of 1.9210~® inches per second, 
the nearby sound pressure will be 2.96 
10~* pounds per square inch, which is 
the threshold of hearing. Accordingly we 
may write, when V is expressed as inches 
per second rms 


Vibration velocity level = 


20 logio decibels (3) 


a can 
TRO LOS? 
A velocity gage is needed, with indicating 
or recording devices so that a measure of 
the velocity variation with time, at a 
point, may be taken. We may wish to 
get the instantaneous variation over the 
cycle, or we may be satisfied with an rms 
reading. When we have these, we have 
more than the ear in air can get, because 
we may explore various surfaces with a 
probe and determine their individual 
vibration characteristics. The ear in air 
can judge merely the pressure charac- 
teristics at that point, and the pressure 
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sources plus the effect of room acoustics. 
If desired, vibration readings may be 
given in velocity units. It is convenient 
to express them in decibels of vibration 
velocity level. If a surface has a vibra- 
tion velocity level of 80 decibels, it will 
generate near it a pressure level of 80 
decibels. 


Displacement, Velocity, Acceleration 


Just because a surface has a large dis- 
placement, it must not be thought that a 
loud sound will result, nor is it neces- 
sarily true that a small displacement re- 
sults ina weak sound. The pressure level 
near the surface depends on the velocity 
of the vibration, which is a function of 
both displacement and frequency. Dis- 
placement and acceleration may be of 
interest when ‘stresses, unbalance, metal 
fatigue, and passenger bodily comfort are 
under consideration. They may be 
measured by special instruments, or they 
may be computed from readings of vibra- 
tion velocity level and frequency. 

For sinusoidal vibrations we have the 
following relations: 


x=Bym sin (2rft) (4) 
dx 
—=v=B,,2zf cos (2rft) 
dt 
=Bm2nf sin (2nn+2) 
. (5) 
dx | = B 4 2f2 oF 2 
aa apr man? sin (27ft) 
| =By4xr?f? sin (2xrft+7) (6) 
where 


x, v, @=instantaneous values of displace- 


By=maximum displacement of particle 
from neutral position 
f =frequency of vibration in cycles per 
second 
. !=time in seconds 


Equation 4 describes a particle whose 
displacement varies sinusoidally with 
time, f cycles per second, between the 
limits +B, and —B,. Let us assume 
t=0 is now. The equation shows that 
the particle displacement is now zero, 
about to increase positively. Equation 5 
describes the velocity of this particle. It 
is similar to the displacement but differs 
in amplitude and phase. The equation 
describes a particle whose velocity varies 
sinusoidally with time, f cycles per 
second, between the limits +B,,2af and 
—Bm2nf. At f cycles per second, one 
cycle is completed in 1/f seconds. When 
t=O, the particle velocity is the maximum, 
+B,,2rf, about to decrease. At a time 
1/4f seconds earlier, (t= —1/4f), the veloc- 
ity was zero about to increase positively. 
This is a sufficient value for ¢ which makes 
sin (2rft-+-7/2)=0 and about to increase. 
This is the same state the displacement is 
in now. Thus, the velocity “leads” the 
displacement by 1/4f seconds, which is 
the time required to execute one-quarter 
cycle. With the convention of represent- 
ing a vibration as the projection of a 
vector rotating in a circle, the velocity 
leads the displacement by 90 degrees. 
Equation 6 describes the acceleration of 
this particle. It is similar to the dis- 
placement but differs in amplitude and 
phase. The equation describes a particle 
whose acceleration varies sinusoidally 
with time, f cycles per second, between 


at that point may be dictated by several ment, velocity, acceleration the limits +B,,4r?f? and —B,,4qf?. 
Table 1. RMS Displacements, Velocities, and Accelerations Over the Range of Sound Levels and Frequencies 
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When ¢=0, the particle acceleration is 
zero about to increase negatively. Ata 
time 1/2f seconds earlier (t= —1/2f), the 
acceleration was zero about to increase 
positively. This is a sufficient value for 
t which makes sin (27ft++-7r) =0 and about 
to increase. This is the same state the 
displacement is in now. Thus the ac- 
celeration leads the displacement by 1/2f 
seconds, which is the time required to 
execute one-half cycle, or the acceleration 
leads the displacement by 180 degrees. 
The phase differences are indicated 
directly in equations 5 and 6 as 7/2 and 
m respectively. The explanation has been 
given to help visualize the actual time 
differences involved, and what the dif- 
ferences mean in terms of the complete 
cycle. 

In Table I are given the rms displace- 
ments, velocities, and accelerations as- 
sociated with 0, 80, and 150 decibels 
pressure levels. The units are respec- 
tively inches, inches per second, and 
inches per second squared. These tabu- 
lations represent physical conditions, and 
the decibel is a physical unit. For ex- 
ample, a vibration of an air particle at 
one cycle per second having an rms dis- 
placement of 3.06 10~% inches develops 
an rms velocity of 1.9210? inches per 
second and is thus 80 decibels pressure 
level. Due to the limitations of the ear, 
this would not evoke the sensation of 
hearing. However, it is perfectly possible 
for a vibrating surface or air particle to 
have this motion. This vibration in a 
surface could be detected by the fingers. 
Sound pressure levels of 150 decibels at 
1,000 cycles have been measured jn air- 
plane motor test houses. Such levels are 
reachable by generating nonstreamline 
flow in air by propellor blades or causing 
high-speed jets to impinge on sharp 
edges. They are not reachable generally 
by flat surfaces vibrating normal to their 
plane. Note that the rms acceleration as- 
sociated with this level is 3.81 X 10° inches 


Figure 3. One type of electrical filter 
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per second squared. This is approxi- 
mately 1,000 times gravity (a,=386 
inches per second squared). A large 
force would be required to move even 
a lightweight panel at this acceleration, 
and the mass reactions throughout the 
panel would be so high the inherent stiff- 
ness would not be great enough to make 
the panel vibrate as a plane. 

So far we have discussed mainly a 
physical way of designating sounds and 
vibrations. Ear sensations have been 
referred to in terms of the threshold of 
hearing at 1,000 cycles, the region of pain 
at 150 decibels, and the reaction of an 
auditor to various decibel steps in noise 
reduction. We will now discuss loudness 
level and its relation to pressure level for 
pure tones. 


Pressure Level and Loudness Level 


The loudness level of a pure tone is 
defined as the pressure level of the equally 
loud 1,000-cycle tone, a matter decided 
by the vote of a sound jury. The unit 
is the phon. Figure 1 shows this relation- 
ship in the form of equal loudness con- 
tours. The loudness level in phons of a 
1,000-cycle tone is the same as the pres- 
sure level in decibels. For any other 
frequency the loudness level varies with 
the pressure level, varying both with fre- 
quency and with pressure level. In gen- 
eral, the ear lacks acuity at low fre- 
quencies and low pressure levels. Typical 
values are given in Table II. The 
tabulated values are decibels pressure 
level. Using the “70 phons” column for 
example, the table shows that 82 decibels 
are required at 50 cycles to evoke the 
hearing sensation of 70 phons loudness 
level, but only 67 decibels are required at 
3,000 cycles to evoke the sensation of 70 
phons. The “0 phons” column gives the 
minimum pressure levels in decibels 
necessary to evoke the sensation of hear- 


Table Il. Pressure Levels in Decibels Re- 
quired Over the Frequency Range to Give 
Four Loudness Levels 
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ing. For example, the ear threshold is 
53 decibels higher, at 50 cycles and 36 
decibels higher at 100 cycles than it is at 
1,000 cycles. At 3,500 cycles the ear is 
most acute. At high levels the ear has a 
substantially flat response, as shown by 
the ‘100 phons” column. The response 
at intermediate levels is indicated by the 
“40 phons” and ‘‘70 phons”’ columns. 


Adding Decibels 


If the measured sound pressure in air 
at a point is P,, the energy £, flowing 
through a unit area in unit time is given 
by 


Ey, =kPy? (7) 


where k is a constant of proportionality 
depending on the system of units selected. 
Accordingly, from equations 2 and 7, 
letting Py represent the threshold pres- 
sure, and Ey the threshold energy 


IG 
Pressure level = 20 logig — 
0 


= ices =10 logio ao (8) 
P»? Eo 
Suppose that a single source of sound 
causes a measured pressure level L;. The 
energy associated with it is H;. Suppose 
that we stop the first source and sound 


Figure 4. Oscilloscope 


Used in study of wave form of original sound, 
indicating instantaneous variations over the 
cycle 
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a second source, which causes a measured 


' pressure level Z2, with an associated 


energy ,. If now we sound both 
sources together, the energy passing 
through the point of measurement will be 
E,\+£:. For the random phase relation- 
ships which occur with multiple wall re- 
flections and radiation from complex 
‘sources, the new pressure will be 


V P24 P.?, where P; and P» are the 
pressures associated with ZL; and Lp». 
Using equation 8 and the fact that associ- 
ated energies add arithmetically, it may be 
shown that if A is the difference in decibels 
between LZ, and Le, LZ; being the larger, 
the new pressure level is obtained by 
adding 8 to L; as shown in Table ITI. 


Handling the Analysis 


Suppose that an analysis of pressure 
level under representative conditions has 
been made, The pressure levels measured 
are given in Table IV, column 1. In 
column 2 are the loudness levels from 
these, obtained from the loudness con- 
tours of Figure 1. Single frequencies 
near the mid-points of the bands were 
used to represent the bands: 30, 150, 
300, 600, 1,200, 2,400, 3,600, 6,000 cycles. 

The “‘total’” figures for the decibel 
values of columns | and 4 could have been 
obtained by computing the energies in 
the bands, adding the individual energies 
to get the total energy, then converting 
back to pressure level. Actually the 
short-cut method of Table III was used, 
which is entirely satisfactory. Strictly 
speaking, individual band loudness levels 
in phons do not add as decibels do, but 
the author has found that a total figure 
obtained this way is a practical method of 
assigning a single number having some 
meaning in terms of the sensation of 
hearing. This is not the preferred 
method. Noise-reduction problems 
should be judged by the reduction in each 
band. This is discussed at greater length 
under ‘“‘multiple sources.”’ 

Suppose that an outstanding improve- 


By our standard, this calls for a 20-phon 
reduction from 88 to 68 phons. Most 
commercial band spectra give a total 
that is 2-5 decibels (or phons) higher 
than the highest single component. In 
this case, we might guess at a design 
objective of 64 phons for the loudest 
band after acoustical correction, with the 
other bands reduced to something under 
64 phons, and write down column 3. 
This desired spectra has been made to 
drop off*in the high frequency end, as 
experience has shown the high frequencies 
have a heavy “annoyance weighting.” 
The total turns out to be 69 phons or a 
reduction of 19 phons. We will let this 
trial stand. In column 4 the phons loud- 
ness level of column 3 have been con- 
verted to decibels pressure level, using the 
loudness contours of Figure 1. Column 5 
shows the decibel reductions necessary 
in each band to produce the desired 
loudness level projected in each band. It 
may prove impossible to effect an 11- 
decibel reduction for example, in the 50- 
100 band within the price, weight, and 
space limitations imposed upon train 
problems, but by this type of analysis a 
rational method is available for surveying 
and attacking a complicated situation. 


Multiple Sources 


Table IV is a general procedure based 
on measuring the interior level. It is 
usually necessary to investigate further a 
complex structure such as a train to 
determine the contribution of each source 
to the interior pressure level. Sometimes 
controlled experiments can be run, such 
as driving the compressors with the train 
stationary, or checking the floor trans- 
mission by an artificial sound source. 
More often the interior must be probed 
for vibration velocity level and an esti- 
mate made as to why certain panels 
vibrate and what can be done to reduce 


/ 
Table IV. Handling a Pressure Level Analysis 


their contributions to interior pressure 
level. 

Suppose that near a certain passenger 
position a complete survey of likely 
sources is made. Hypothetical data for 
the 400-800-cycle band are presented in 
Table V. From this tabulation we can 
make certain informed guesses. 

The noise from the air conditioner ap- 
pears to come directly through the air to 
the passenger, as no panels have been dis- 
covered which can account for 50 decibels. 
The noise when “‘at speed’’ appears to be 
due to (a) sound pressures generated at 
the wheels striking the floor and coming 
through in part, or (0) broadcasting of 
sound energy from the floor surface, or 
both. The floor may be driven strongly 
from the frame, which is subjected to road 
shocks. Table V does not tell us whether 
the other panels vibrate at the levels 
shown, because they are part of the 
strongly vibrating floor system, or be- 
cause external sound pressures cause them 
to vibrate at these levels. 

The data suggest that measurement of 
external levels under the coach and at 
window height would throw further light 
on the mechanism of sound transfer. 
As the air-borne pressure level due to the 
compressor is 60 decibels, reducing the 
“at-speed’”’ floor contribution much below 
57 decibels is a waste of time and money, 
unless the compressor is also reduced. 
This is a direct consequence of the decibel 
additive relationship shown in Table III. 
With 60 decibels and 57 decibels, the total 
is 61.8 decibels. If the floor contribution 
were removed entirely, the pressure level 
could drop only 1.8 decibels which is not 
an important amount. 

The noise from the compressor appears 
to come through the floor either by its air- 
borne noise striking the underside of the 
floor or by structural vibration or both. 
With a tube-like structure such as a 
coach, an intense source in one portion, 
such as vestibule noise leaking through a 


(See Text) LP 
ment is desired in the total loudness level. Table V. Investigation of Probable Sources 
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Figure 5. High-speed level recorder 


- 


Makes graphic record which can be reed as 
pressure level against time; an rms type of 
instrument 


partly open door, will be distributed as 
air-borne sound. This type of trouble is 
readily detected, however, by exploring 
likely panels and air spaces for intense 
local sources. 

A most practical and important aspect 
of the decibel additive relationship of 
Table III occurs when the contributions 
of each frequency band to the total are 
considered. Usually the total level is 
dictated by the most intense band, which 
in transportation is in the low frequency 
end. If all the energy above 500 cycles 
were removed, the total level would not 
decrease by an amount sufficient to 
measure. The ear would notice a big 
difference, and it has been the author’s 
experience® that reductions in the higher 
frequencies are useful out of all propor- 
tion to their contributions to total level. 
The ear will readily detect the difference 
in a coach when hisses, rattles, squeaks 
and high-pitched whines have been elimi- 
nated. It will judge this coach definitely 
quieter than before, even though the low- 
frequency components which dictate total 
level have not been reduced. A band 
analysis will show the higher frequencies 
have been reduced substantially, and 
this portion of the measurement will be 
in good agreement with the ear judgment. 


Sound in a Closed Space 


The pressure level built up inside a 
closed space by air-borne sound striking 
the outside may be computed closely 
enough for practical purposes by a 
formula derived from a simplified mathe- 
matical analysis. 


PLy= PL,—TL—10 logis ; (9) 
where 


PL,=average inside pressure level 
PL,=pressure level of the sound outside 
striking the transmitting area A 

TL =transmission loss of the area A 
a=total sabines absorption inside the 
closed space 
A =transmitting area in square feet 
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Figure 6. Sound-level meter 
with crystal vibration pickup 


Transmission loss is the decibel drop 
produced on air-borne sound by a sound 
barrier, measured close to each side, under 
conditions that discount the effect of 
reflected waves. The sabines absorption 
of a surface is the product of its area in 
square feet by its coefficient of sound ab- 
sorption. The coefficient may be thought 
of as the percentage of energy absorbed 
at one incidence when a ray of sound 
strikes the surface at a random angle. 

If a closed space has few sabines 
initially, PL, can be reduced appreciably 
by adding an efficient acoustical treat- 
ment. Generally speaking, more im- 
provement is possible in working with 
TL alone than in working with acoustical 
treatment alone for sources outside the 
space. Adding a treatment is discussed 
further in section III. 


Il. Electrical Instruments Suitable 
for Noise-Reduction Problems 


We have seen that 


(a) The sound pressures and vibration 
velocities of interest to the acoustical engi- 
neer are quantities covering an enormous 
range but, even at their largest, small by 
ordinary standards. 


(b) The ear responds in a complex manner 
depending on both the frequency and in- 
tensity of the sound in question. 


(c) It is important to measure the changes 
in each ftequeney band. 


Rugged instruments of adequate analyz- 
ing power are required, 
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It is safe to say that the developments 
of the vacuum-tube amplifier and the 
high-quality microphone have allowed 
the engineering practice of acoustics to 
reach its present stage. Because proper 
electrical instruments are available, field 
problems can be analyzed in a rational 
manner, numbers can be assigned to 
physical measurements which have mean- 
ing in terms of human ear reactions, and 
corrective measures, developed by the 
experimental method in the laboratory, 
can be applied to the field problems. 


Figure 7. Complete analyzing equipment 


Makes graphic record which can be read as 

pressure level against frequency. Analyzer 

passes a narrow band of frequencies, covering 
audible range automatically 
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The displacements associated with fre- 
quencies below 20 cycles are sometimes 
large. Because of this, the curve of dis- 
placement against time often can be 
traced by the seismic type of instrument 
with mechanical leverage to obtain desired 
amplification. Optical magnification 
‘types are also available. This region is 
of interest in investigations of riding com- 
fort. See, for example, the work by 
Jacklin‘* and his associates. The problems 
of measuring and correcting unbalance 
in rotating machinery have been the 
subject of extensive investigations out- 
side the scope of this paper. See, for 
example, publications by Thearle> and 
Rushing.°® 

The acoustical engineer in the wide 
regions of the audible spectrum finds in- 
dispensable the electrical method of meas- 
urement, because frequency analysis is 
desirable, andthe displacements associated 
with his problems are very small indeed. 
In general, the instrument assembly con- 
sists of four parts: 


Transducer. 

Amplifier. 

Filter. 

Final indicating or recording means. 


A transducer is a device which has an 
electrical output Similar to the mechanical 
input to the device. The output energy 
can be amplified by the desired amount 
necessary to give the final reading. Filter 
networks which will give a frequency 
discrimination can be inserted ahead of 
the final reading, enabling the frequencies 
involved in the original vibration to be 
investigated. 

What follows is not intended to be an 
exhaustive catalogue of sound measuring 
equipment. It does describe in general 
terms the types which the author has 
found useful in the field and laboratory. 


(1) Transducers 


(a) MicropHONEs 


1. Dynamic. A diaphragm exposed to 
sound pressure carries a coil moving in a 
permanent magnetic field. A preferred type 
is resistance controlled, having a substan- 
tially flat response over the frequency range. 
The velocity of the diaphragm, and hence 
the voltage output of the coil, is propor- 
tional to the sound pressure. 


2. Condenser. This microphone con- 
sists in its elements of two plates close to- 
gether which form a condenser in the 
amplifying circuit. Sound pressure moves 
one of the plates, causing a voltage fluctua- 
tion. The natural frequency is high, and 
the damping and polarizing voltages are 
such that the response is substantially flat. 
This type usually requires a built-in stage of 
amplification which may be inconvenient 
in the field. 
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Table VI. Improvement Due to Double 
Acoustical Floor in Motor Coach 


OECIBELS 


9 Le) 20 , 30 40 50 60 
SPEED IN MILES PER HOUR 


Figure 8. Train noise 


Graph of total pressure level versus speed 


Curve A—Noise underneath 
Curve B—Noise inside at passenger head level 
Circles—Associated loudness levels 


3. Ribbon. A thin metallic ribbon ex- 
posed to sound pressure moves in a perma- 
nent magnetic field. With the back of therib- 
bon enclosed, this microphone responds to 
the sound pressure on the exposed face and 
is nondirectional. With both sides of the 
ribbon open to the sound field, the micro- 
phone responds to the pressure gradient 
and is insensitive in the plane of the ribbon. 
This is often called a velocity microphone. 
The two types are sometimes combined into 
one microphone having a substantially uni- 
directional response. 


4. Crystal. A crystal of Rochelle 
salt exhibits the piezoelectric effect, generat- 
ing an electromotive force when deformed. 
Sound pressures cause this deformation and 
the microphone using this principle has a 
substantially flat response. 


(b) VIBRATION PICKUPS 


These instruments are, in general, 
similar to microphones but are adapted 
to measure directly vibration in a me- 
chanical part, rather than to respond to 
the sound pressure built up by moving air 
particles. The self-contained dynamic 
type carries a stylus fastened to a coil 
moving in a permanent magnetic field. 
The stylus is positioned against the 
vibrating member and partakes of its 
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4000 


Figure 9. Train noise 


Graph of a frequency analysis at 60 miles per 
hour. Pressure level versus frequency. Read- 
ings were taken with filter band widths of 
one octave centered at points shown 
Curve A—Noise underneath 
Curve B—Noise inside 
Circles—Loudness level underneath 
Crosses—Loudness level inside 
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motion exactly. The case of the instru- 
ment, due to its inertia and weak coupling 
spring, remains at rest in space. Voltage 
output is proportional to coil velocity and, 
thus, to the velocity of the investigated 
part. For laboratory work a coil may 
be fastened to the vibrating part and 
made to move in a magnetic field, or a 
plate forming part of a condenser may be 
attached. A crystal pickup is available 
which is light (two ounces) and useful 
where the heavier dynamic type would 
interfere with the free motion of the part. 
The crystal may be mounted with a free 
corner, and the case shaken by the vibrat- 
ing part. The output of this crystal type 
increases with frequency, for constant 
velocities of vibration. This may be use- 
ful where increased weighting should be 
given to higher frequencies. It is possible 
to use an equalizing circuit which will 
correct for the rising characteristic of this 


type. 
(2) Amplifiers 


The design of amplifiers covers a wide 
range beyond the scope of this paper. In 
general, high gain of the order of 120 
decibels with a flat frequency characteris- 
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Figure 10. Train noise 


Graph of difference in pressure level under- 
neath and inside versus frequency 


Curve A—Train stationary with noise source a 
loudspeaker on track 
Curve B—Train running, producing its own 
noise 
Data averaged from six speeds over the entire 
speed range 
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tic is needed. Commercial sound level 
meters are now provided with two fre- 
quency weighting networks. Amplifier 
circuits usually include an attenuator 
graduated in decibels. The complete 
reading consists of the attenuator setting 
plus the final meter reading. 


(3) Filters 


For obtaining a single figure represent- 
ing pressure level, commercial meters, 
as mentioned in paragraph 2, have pro- 
vision for a'flat frequency characteristic 
in the 100 phons loudness level range, and 
two weighting networks, related to the 
equal loudness contours of Figure 1, one 
for the 70 phons and the other for the 40 
phons range. The author prefers to 
make frequency analyses with a band 
pass filter, covering the audible range of 
octave steps. The filtering action is ob- 
tained with coil and condenser circuits 
controlled by a single tap-switch. Narrow 
pass filters are available with band widths 
as small as five cycles. There is another 
type with a band width of a fixed per- 
centage of the frequency to which it is 
tuned. Both the heterodyne method 
with a fixed filter and the selective am- 
plifier method operating on the degenera- 
tion principle are available. The types 
which permit aural monitoring with a 
telephone receiver are useful, as impor- 
tant components in the original noise may 
be identified by ear in’ a preliminary 
survey. Narrow band filters can be used 
to obtain accurately the frequency of a 
disturbing component. In certain cases 
this can be related to known occurrences 
such as tooth contact frequency in a par- 
ticular pair of gears. Sources are some 
times identified this way. 


(4) Final Indicating or Recording 
Means 


The useful output of an amplifier is 
a-c. This can be delivered to an oscil- 
lograph or oscilloscope, or it can be recti- 
fied and indicated as rms volts on a meter 
graduated in decibels. The oscilloscope 
gives visual evidence of the complexity 
of the original sound wave, but its use is 
normally confined to the laboratory. For 


field work, good results are obtained by 
the rms type of meter in conjunction with 
frequency analysis. Level recorders are 
available for making charts of pressure 
level variation with time. For the par- 
ticular problem of measuring reverbera- 
tion time in room acoustics, a recorder 
which can follow quick changes in level 
is needed. Decay characteristics as high 
as 200 decibels per second are encoun- 
tered in broadcasting studios, for example. 
The level recorder is useful in making fre- 
quency analyses in narrow band widths. 
The analyzer and recorder are driven by 
synchronous motors so that the abscissa 
can be read in terms of frequency, and 
the ordinate in pressure level of the 
passed band. 

Figures 2-5 show some of the individual 
units described above. Figure 6 shows 
a sound-level meter ordinarily used with 
a crystal microphone, here used with a 
crystal type of vibration pickup. This 
particular design has a control box with 
integrating circuits which may be set for 
displacement, velocity, or acceleration. 
The photograph shows it set for velocity. 
It will then give a single reading propor- 
tional to the velocity of the stylus which 
would turn out, for the average field prob- 
lem, to be due to the single most intense 
frequency component of velocity. For 
information regarding less intense com- 
ponents, a frequency analyzer can be 
used between the pickup and the sound- 
level meter. Without analyzer equip- 
ment, a rough check on frequency dis- 
tribution can be obtained by displace- 
ment and acceleration readings, and by 
using the weighting networks on the 
sound-level meter. Figure 7 shows a set- 
up for making an automatic frequency 
analysis with a graphic recorder. With 
elaborate equipment of this type, data 
can be taken rapidly and in the detailed 
form necessary for the complete handling 
of acoustical problems. 


Ill. Train Noise and the 
Techniques for Reducing It 


Certain assumed measurements have 
been discussed in the first section of this 
paper for purposes of illustrating 
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the principles involved. Measurements 
on actual train noise made by the author 
are presented in- Figures 8-10. These 
data have been selected as representing 
the over-all aspects of the problem. No 
attempt is made in this paper to compare 
various designs. The data selected, 
however, are from extensive tests on a 
rather quiet type. 


Noise and Vibration Paths 


In Figure 11 are indicated schemati- 
cally the various paths that sound energy 
from three representative sources may 
take on its way into the coach to disturb 
the passenger. The noise radiated from 
the wheels and trucks and the shocks 
delivered to the center plate depend upon 
spring design. A discussion of the reduc- 
tion of these disturbances by design 
modifications is outside the scope of this 
paper. On the benefits of rubber spring- 
ing see, for example, the paper by Hirsh- 
feld and Piron.’ 

The simplest way to control a noisy 
source is to surround it with a barrier 
having an adequately high transmission 
loss (TL). The air-borne noise radiated 
from the compressor surfaces of Figure 
11, for example, could be reduced in this 
way. There may be practical considera- 
tions such as space limitations or need 
for free air flow for cooling the machine. 
The direct structural path between the 
compressor and the floor may transmit 
vibrations which will reradiate from the 
floor to the air inside the coach. If 
necessary, the compressor may be isolated 
with resilient mountings. Proper isola- 
tion provides flexible connections to the 
machine. With due precautions for 
maintaining alignment between driving 
and driven units, mountings of high com- 
pliance and, consequently, high isolation 
may be used. 

Direct leakage of air-borne sound 
through openings may nullify the results 
of careful work on other phases. Such 
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Figure 12. Transmission loss of coach floor 


Graph of TL versus frequency 


Curve A—Untreated floor 

Curve B—Floor with deafening plate screwed 

to floor members and rock-wool blanket be- 
tween floor and plate 
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openings should be kept at a minimum. 
For example, a good window construction 
having a TL of 30 decibels, if opened two 
inches, is no better than a very ordinary 
construction with a TL of 20 decibels kept 
closed. 
A fan of an air-conditioner system may 
‘ deliver noise along with the air. Large 
reductions are possible by treating a run 
of duct with sound-absorbing material. 
The floor is subjected to an intense 
ait-borne noise as indicated in Figures 8 
and 9. It also is vibrated by way of the 
structural path from the wheels. Figure 
10 indicates that the inside pressure level 
‘at the middle frequencies is due to the 
transmission of air-borne noise. At the 
lower frequencies it appears that struc- 
tural vibration contributes importantly 
to the inside pressure level. The TL of 
the floor can be increased by various 
means, and it can be isolated from the 
structure. If the floor must help in 
adding strength to the structure, isolation 
is not feasible. An extra floated floor 
may be a possibility. 


Sound Barriers and Enclosures 


Structures with substantially rigid con- 
nections throughout have a transmission 
loss linearly proportional to the logarithm 
of the weight per square foot. See for 
example the work by Knudsen’ and many 
others. The average TL at the nine 
frequencies commonly used is expressed 
by 


TL=22.4+14.3 logio w (10) 


The weight w for a typical coach floor 
is ten pounds per square foot. Substi- 
tuted in equation 10, this gives an average 
TL of 36.7 decibels. For convenience, 
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Figure 13. Theoretical vibration reduction due 
to isolation 


Decibels change from rigid mounting versus 
frequency of the driving force. System has 
natural frequency of 4.95 cycles, showing 
amplification at all frequencies below seven 
cycles 
Curve A—Zero damping 
Curve B—Commercial amount of damping 
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Table VII. 


Improvement Due to Vibration 
Isolation 


15-Hp Motor on Concrete Slab 


Slab Vibration Velocity 
Levels Reduction— 


Decibels 


Motor Motor Motor 
Frequency Bolted on on By By 
Bands Directly Springs Rubber Springs Rubber 
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this equation may be thought of as giving 
the TL at 1,024 cycles. Measurements 
on a wide variety of homogeneous struc- 
tures show that for a fixed weight the TL 
increases four decibels per octave, and 
for a fixed frequency increases four deci- 
bels on doubling the weight. These are 
averages for many tests. A single panel 
or wall may deviate five decibels or more 
from these predictions at any one fre- 
quency due to resonances. The average 
over the frequency range usually will be 
within two decibels of equation 10. 

If we wish to improve the TZ of the 
above floor by ten decibels, a single floor 
weighing 50 pounds per square foot is 
indicated. This would be prohibitive in 
any practical transportation problem. 
Broadcasting-studio construction meth- 
ods can be used in a suitable way. The 
TL of a_ three-pound-per-square-foot 
barrier by equation 10 is 29.2 decibels. 
Using our original figure of 36.7 decibels, 
we tight hope that with a three-pound 
extra floor properly applied, the losses 
would add to a total of 65.9 decibels. 
Because the two must be used close to- 
gether and joined compliantly to the same 
structure or to each other, the indicated 
high total is not reachable. However, 
by proper structural isolation, and using 
sound-absorbing material between the 
two /floors, 48 decibels may be obtained. 


Table VIII. Improvement in Decibels Due to 
Vibration Isolation 


Train Floor on Shear Rubber Isolators Com- 
pared to Floor Mounted on Steel Blocks 


Design A Design B Design C 
3/s-Inch 3/s-Inch 3/s-Inch 
Thick— Thick— Thick— 
0.2-Inch 0.4-Inch 0.3-Inch 
Frequency Deflection Deflection Deflection 
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Thus, we have exceeded the estimated 
performance of a 50-pound homogeneous 
floor by using a special 13-pound com- 
posite floor. 

Actual field figures on the vibration 
performance of a double acoustical floor 
in a motor coach in terms of vibration 
velocity level are presented in Table VI. 
The isolated element was only one pound 
per square foot with rock wool between 
the floors. If the base floor had been 
increased homogeneously by this amount, 
the decrease in VVZ would have been 
negligible. By adding this light weight 
with proper attention to the acoustical 
principles involved, a substantial de- 
crease in VVL of the important radiating 
surface was obtained. 

The addition of sound-absorbing ma- 
terial and a deafening plate, screwed to 
the under side of the floor-stiffening 
members, provides a smaller but definite 
improvement. Figure 12 shows trans- 
mission loss versus frequency for a typical 
coach floor tested in the laboratory, using 
a large test section 86 inches by 78 inches. 
The walking surface was °/, inch Chan- 
arch poured with sufficient magnesite to 
fillin the slots of the Chanarch and extend 
above it one-half inch. Five two-inch 
Z bars provided stiffening. Are movable 
22-gauge deafening plate was screwed to 
the Z bars. 


Vibration Isolation 


A vibrating piece of equipment, such 
as the compressor mentioned above, 
radiates air-borne noise directly from its 
metal surfaces and usually vibrates the 
structure to which it is rigidly bolted. 
The structural vibrations will travel long . 
distances with negligible loss, and cause 
trouble by radiating sound inside en- 
closures which have sufficient 7 to bar 
the air-borne sound striking them directly. 
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Figure 14. Transmission loss of coach floor 


Graph of TL versus frequency 
Curve A—Untreated floor 
Curve B—Floor with deafening plate attached 
to floor members by shear rubber isolators 
and rock-wool blanket between floor and 
plate 
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The remedy consists in isolating the 
equipment by rubber or springs. The 
improvement may be striking, and, where 
this step may be taken, it is the most im- 
portant single method available. 

Table VII shows the large reductions 
brought about by a commercial type of 
isolator using the controlled spring prin- 
ciple in combination with rubber. This 
particular application was to lessen the 
vibration in_the concrete slab under a 
15-horsepower motor. Vibration veloc- 
ity levels of the slab are given. Data 
on the conventional type of bonded 
rubber isolator used in shear are 
given. It was less efficient than the con- 
trolled spring design, but the reduction 
in vibration by its use was large. For 
these tests, the set of isolators, both 
spring type and rubber type, were loaded 
to 0.35-inch deflection, 


also 


The same principle may be used in 
isolating the floor from the supporting 
structure. Table VIII gives actual re- 
ductions by laboratory tests on such a 
construction using rubber in shear, An 
electrical driving unit was attached to the 
structure so that it vibrated the subframe 
at the desired frequency over the entire 
frequency range, The vibration velocity 
level of the floor surface was measured 
at each frequency with a rigid structural 
connection and with three variations of 
shear rubber isolators. 

Data such as these indicate by actual 
tests that best isolation results are ob 
tained with the greatest deflection per- 
missible, and, for a given deflection, it is 
advantageous to use the thickest rubber, 

If a motor is to be isolated so that its 
vibrations are to be kept out of the struc- 
ture, or a floor is to be mounted so that 
vibrations in the structure will not enter 
the floor, theory calls for suspending the 
motor or floor by compliant means so 
that the natural frequency of the sus- 
pended system is well below the disturb- 
ing frequeney, commonly called the driv- 
ing frequeney, The theoretical reduction 
in decibel form,’ for any value of the 
driving frequeney, is 


AV (cus)tte (ke — mast)? 


V ht 4- (Guy)? 


20 logie (11) 


where 


me inass of suspended weight (slugs) 

hk pounds to produce one-foot deflection in 
the compliance 

ce pounds foree required to maintain unit 
velocity 

wm 2nf where f is the driving frequeney in 
eycles per second 


that the 
obtained in 


has indicated 
reductions 


Ixperience 


actual decibel 
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Table 1X. Theoretical Reductions Due to 
Vibration Isolation for Various Static De- 
flections 


Commercial Amount of Damping 
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commercial installations are less than 


half of the theoretical values. 

Good isolation calls for mountings soft 
enough to deflect one-eighth inch or more 
under the static load of the suspended 
part. The natural frequency f, in cycles 
per second is 


A 


In=3.13, 


where 6=static deflection in inches 


(12) 


Isolator B, for example, of Table VIII 
supported 40 pounds per inch of isolator 
with a deflection of 0.4 inch. This 
means a k value of 1,200 pounds, Using 
an isolator one inch long the damping 
factor c, evaluated by the methods of 
reference 9, was 0.23 per inch of isolator. 
Most commercial materials have damping 
factors similar to this, which are small in 
comparison to the masses and stiffnesses 
involved, 

A plot of equation 11 for c=0.23 and 
c=( is given in Figure 13, using m= 
40/386 and k= 1,200, ‘This is a plot from 
theoretical considerations. The natural 
frequency is 4.95 cycles per second, and 
for a driving frequency of this value there 
is an amplification of 23 decibels with 
the commercial damping measured, and 
an infinite amplification for no damping. 
The curves cross the 0-decibel line at 
V2%4.95=7.0 cycles and show increas- 
ing isolation for higher frequencies, 
Above seven cycles the damped curve lies 
below the non-damping curve, but the 
theoretical detrimental effect of a small 
amount of damping is of less practical 
importance than the departure of actual 


Table X. Improvement Due to Ceiling 
Acoustical Treatment in Coach 
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systems from the simple one-degree-of- 
freedom system here assumed. 


The theoretical value of using the soft- 
est mounting possible, from the isolation 
standpoint, is seen in Table TX. As 
noted above, actual reductions are of 
the order of one-quarter to one-half 
theoretical. Above resonance a useful 
simplified form of the isolation equation, 
corrected so as to give the range of actual 
reduction is 


10 logio f to 20 logio f (13) 


fn tn 
where f, =natural frequency of the sus- 


pended system bs 
f =driving frequency 


Instead of screwing a deafening plate 
directly to the floor members, as in Figure 
12, isolation may be utilized. Figure 14 
shows transmission loss versus frequency 
taken in the laboratory for a typical 
coach floor 86 inches by 41 inches. The 
deafening plate was attached by shear 
rubber isolators, and rock wool was used 
between the plate and the test floor 
The improvement was very marked. 


Panel Damping 


The addition of damping compounds 


to vibrating panels is useful in shortening 
the decay time of transient vibrations, 
and in lessening the response at resonant 
frequencies. Automobile doors, for ex- 
ample, when slammed, emit a clanging 
tinny sound, due to exciting segmental 
vibrations in the thin gauge metal by the 
sudden shock. With a damping com- 


pound added, the slam noise becomes a_ 


dull thump, and the improvement is 
remarkable. The usefulness of this 
method for controlling the vibrations of 
forced drive, however, has been greatly 
overrated. If a panel system has pro- 
nounced resonances from forced drive, it 
could be controlled by this method, but 
it is so easily done by touching the point 
of maximum amplitude that this type of 
problem does not usually come to the at- 
tention of the acoustical engineer. Fig- 
ure 15 shows the effect of a good damping 
treatment of the conventional type on a 
circular 18-gauge panel mounted in rigid 


clamping rings 12 inches internal di- 


ameter. The panel was driven through 
resonance by an electromagnet actuated 


by an audio oscillator and the pressure 


level three inches away measured, A 
drop of 20 decibels at the resonant fre- 
quency was attained, but away from 
resonance the levels were changed very 
little. The resonant peak for the treated 
panel is at a lower frequency because the 
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treatment increased the effective mass of 
the panel without adding sufficient com- 
pensating stiffness. 


Ceiling Acoustical Treatment 


The average energy density built up 
‘by a source of fixed acoustical power in a 
closed space is inversely proportional to 
the sabines absorption in the space.. If 
the space has a sabines initially, and the 
total number of sabines is increased to a» 
by adding acoustical treatment, the 
decibel reduction in pressure level will be 


10 logio 2 (14) 
a 

Equation 14 shows that relatively large 
reductions will be obtained by treating 
a given ceiling area, for example, with a 
material having an 0.85 coefficient if a; 
is small. If a, is initially large, then 
smaller reductions will be obtained. 

The sound-absorption coefficient varies 
with frequency. The most efficient com- 
mercial material having the largest sale 


today has the following coefficients: 


128 256 512 1,024 2,048 4,096 NRC 
0.25 0.56 0.99 0.99 0.91 0.82 0.85 


The last value is the noise reduction 
coefficient, which by current practice is 
the linear average of the coefficients at 
256, 512, 1,024, and 2,048. It is assigned 
in an effort to give a single figure rating 
of a material. The author, however, 
believes in judging noise reduction by 
the improvement over the frequency 
range. 

Suppose the inside of a coach is 60 feet 
by 10 feet by 9 feet high. Assume 40 
upholstered seats at seven sabines each 
(at 512 cycles) and 2,460 square feet of 
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Vibration reduction due to 
damping 


Figure 15. 


Graph of pressure level versus frequency. 


Test panel excited over resonance range by 

electromagnet driven at various frequencies. 

Pressure level taken three inches away from 
panel center 


Curve A—Bare 18-gauge panel 
Curve B—Panel with °/3-inch commercial 
damping felt cemented to it 
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metal, glass, and floor surface at an 
average coefficient of 0.03 (at 512 cycles). 
The total sabines at 512 cycles are 40X 
7+ 2,460 X0.03=354. Suppose that the 
600 square feet of the ceiling is to be 
treated with the above material The 
original steel ceiling surface contributed 
18 sabines at 512, which would then be 
covered. This is not enough to affect the 
final result, and this small correction will 
be neglected here. Making some justifi- 
able assumptions on the sabines originally 
present at frequencies ofher than 512 
cycles, we can prepare Table X, showing 
the sabines before and after acoustical 
treatment and the decibel reductions com- 
puted by equation 14. The reductions 
are of the order of 3-5 decibels. If we 
had started with a coach having less 
sabines initially, such as the suburban 
motor type with leather seats, the reduc- 
tion by adding an acoustical treatment 
would be higher, ranging up to eight 
decibels in the middle and high fre- 
quencies. 

The contribution of ceiling acoustical 
treatment to human comfort, particularly 
in making conversation easier, seems to 
be out of all proportion to the decibel 
reductions figured on a sustained tone 
analysis.* Reverberation times are cut 
in half by treatments which account for 
a three-decibel reduction in average pres- 
sure level. It may be that it is this 
shortening effect on rail clicks and rattling 
dishes and silverware which accounts for 
the substantial improvement in ceiling- 
treated dining cars, for example. These 
die away quickly, and the syllables of 
conversation, maintained for a relatively 
long time, are heard. High frequencies 
which might reflect back on the passenger 
from a hard ceiling are partially absorbed 
with an acoustical ceiling. 


Duct Acoustical Treatment 


Fans and air conditioners sometimes 
cause trouble due to air rush and fan or 
equipment noise delivered with the air. 
If a run of duct is available in which 
acoustical treatment may be placed, the 
noise delivered to the passengers can be 
reduced greatly. Papers by Parkinson!? 
and Sabinet! deal with the practical 
aspects. 

A rule of thumb for lining ducts is to 
treat a length equal to at least ten times 
the smallest duct dimension. The re- 
duction obtained varies of course with 
the efficiency of the absorbing material 
and to some extent with the size of the 
duct. For a six-inch square duct lined 
for sixty inches with a material having a 
coefficient of 0.50, Parkinson’s curves 


Jack—Acoustics and Quiet Train Ride 


show 14 decibels, and Sabine’s formula 
computes to 16 decibels. Fan and air- 
rush noise covers a wide frequency range. 
It has been found fairly satisfactory to 
correct for 256 cycles. The reductions at 
other frequencies which are obtained by 
the usual acoustical duct-lining materials 
are then acceptable for most applications. 

Figure 16 gives results on silencing @ 
difficult conditioner problem. The only 
available place for treatment was at the 
air-discharge grille in a space 48 inches by 
76 inches cross section, and it was re- 
quired that the treatment be 30 inches 
Lining only the sides of such a 
short run of this large section would be 
inadequate. The treatment adopted was 
one-inch rock-wool boards placed five 
inches on centers dividing the space into 
13 flues each 30 inches long and 48 inches 
by 4 inches cross section. Data taken 
with an octave band pass analyzer have 
been plotted at frequencies near the mid- 
point of the bands, and a smooth curve 
drawn. The grille was in the ceiling, and 
the readings were taken at head level 
beneath it. Due to the predominance of 
the band centered at 375 cycles, the total 
noise was reduced by the order of four 
decibels, but reductions in the various 
bands ranged up to 20 decibels. By ear 
the improvement was very marked. Be- 
fore treatment, the noise generated by air 
tush and water sprays could be heard the 
full length of the corridor beneath the 
grille—about 50 feet. After treatment, 
it was necessary to stand directly under 
the grille to hear the disturbance. 


long. 


Conclusion 


Acoustics is a reasonably complex 
science. Good instrumentation is avail- 
able for attacking practical problems. 
The quiet train ride is obtainable by a 
rational application of known techniques, 
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Figure 16. Noise reduction by treating air- 
conditioner duct 


Graph of pressure level versus frequency 


Readings were taken with filter band widths 
of one octave centered at points shown 
Curve A—Original noise beneath grille 
Curve B—Noise after treatment was installed 
Curve C—Background noise with conditioner 
not running 
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developed in the laboratory by careful 
measurement and used in the problem 
as indicated by the proper interpretation 
of the instrument readings. 
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Discussion and author's c¢losure of paper 
41-158 by W. O. Osbon, presented at the 
AIEE South West District meeting, St. Louis, 
Mo., October 8-10, 1941, and at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 
26-30, 1942; published in AIEE TRANS- 
ACTIONS, 1941, November section, pages 
963-7. The following discussion was pre- 
sented at the 1942 winter convention. 


P. B. Juhnke (Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.): Concerning Mr. Os- 
bon’s paper many questions come to one’s 
mind. We recently completed a series of 
measurements to determine the sensitive- 
ness of the governors of the machines on our 
system, and, curious to say, we found a 
range considerably beyond anything we had 
anticipated, some of the larger and most 
modern units having a regulation ranging 
up to 20 per cent; whereas machines of 
older vintages had a regulation of 10 per 
cent or less. Perhaps the underlying 
reason for the poorer regulation of the latest 
machines is that they were intended for base 
load, and this poorer regulation was 
thought to be an asset in that field. These 
premises for future machines may well be 
reviewed as to their. validity, as the sub- 
ject of system regulation during the last five 
years has made tremendous strides, and a 
lower per cent of regulation in the future 
should no longer be the liability it was once 
thought to have been. 


R. Sheppard and C. Concordia (General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.): 
There has been considerable discussion 
recently of turbine speed-governing charac- 
teristics and of their effects on power- 
system operation. Of the many aspects of 
governor response, it has previously been 
indicated!?3 that probably two of the 
most important are the dead or insensitive 
frequency band, within which the governing 
‘system as a whole will not respond, and the 
steady-state incremental speed regulation 
(the ratio of speed change to load change for 
a small change from normal speed). That 
is for the reasons that on most large power 
‘systems, with their accompanying large 
rotary inertias and relatively small load 
changes, the frequency changes are rather 
slow, and the principal contributing factor 
in delaying the governor response is not the 
dynamic lag, due to governor inertia, oil 
flow, steam, or water storage, and so forth, 
‘but the frequency dead band, due to back- 
Jash, friction, valve lap, and so forth. It is 
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evident that the slower is the frequency 
change, the more apparent the effect of dead 
band becomes, and the less the dynamic 
lags appear. Dead band appears inherently 
as a frequency lag (that is, a more or less 
definite small frequency change is required 
before the control mechanism will respond), 
while the dynamic effects appear inherently 
as time lags. Thus with small frequency 
changes and long times involved, the rela- 
tive importance of dead band becomes 
obvious. ; 

Moreover, with the small frequency 
changes usually encountered on large power 
systems, the effective magnitude? of the 
machine response, that is, the effective in- 
cremental speed droop, is greatly affected 
by dead band. This does not imply that 
one can forget the dynamic lags. These 
lags, together with the incremental regula- 
tion, on the one hand, affect the degree of 
frequency stability when the machine is not 
connected to the system during synchroniz- 
ing, and, otherwise, when the machine is 
connected to the rest of the system, affect 
the system frequency fringe, particularly 
the magnitude of self-excited frequency 
oscillations produced by dead band. 

Because of these considerations, it has 
been concluded that dead band should be 
made as small as possible.!23 Once such 
a conclusion has been reached, it becomes 
desirable to know what can be done, and 
how far one should go to produce improve- 
ment in those systems requiring it. A first 
step is to determine the characteristics of 
governing systems presently in operation. 
The results of a few of such measurements 
of governor response which have been made 
on turbines operating on several power sys- 
tems are reported in this discussion. 


DESCRIPTION OF MEASURING INSTRUMENT 


The measuring device which has been 
designed and used to determine the signifi- 
cant response characteristics of turbine 
speed-governing systems is similar in prin- 
ciple to that developed and recently de- 
scribed* by Mr. J. E. Allen of The Pennsyl- 
vania Water and Power Company. Some 
of its features are: 


1. The instrument shows directly the principal 
characteristics of interest: dead band and incre- 
mental speed regulation. No replotting or working 
up of data or complicated interpretation of the re- 
sults is necessary, except for multiplication of the 
valve travel record by a factor to take account of 
the lever ratio between valve motion and carriage 
motion, and of the ratio between turbine kilowatt 
input change and valve motion at the point in 
question. 


2. The measurement does not interfere with 
normal operation of the machine and requires little 
time. Shutting down or even any special loading 
schedule is not required, and no restraint is imposed 
on the normal or emergency functioning of the 
governor. 


3. The indications are accurately recorded. 
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Exemples of governor response 


Discussions 


Electric photoelectric 
frequency meter with rocking chart carriage 
for turbine-governor tests 


Figure 2. General 


4. The indications are easily understood and easily 
interpreted in terms of both the effect of governor 
performance on system operation and the effects of 
governor characteristics on governor performance. 


The instrument used in most of these 
measurements is essentially an adaptation 
of the engine-indicator card principle, in 
which system frequency is automatically 
plotted against steam valve motion. Thus, 
referring to Figure 1 of this discussion, as 
the frequency starts to change from, for 
example, an upward swing to a downward 
swing, the turbine valve may not respond 
until a definite change in frequency has been 
attained; then the valve will begin to move 
at a rate depending on the ratio of the rate 
of change of frequency to the incremental 
regulation. The two most important fac- 
tors, dead band and incremental regulation, 
are thus shown very simply on a single 
record. Moreover, as there are always 
minor frequency swings occurring on the 
system, no special means for producing the 
motions are required. Experience has 
shown that the changes are usually suf- 
ficiently slow so that the dynamic lags do 
not unduly affect the pictures obtained. 
To obtain data on the more rapid transient 
response which may occur with large load 
changes or loss of load, oscillographic meth- 
ods have been used. 

In the tests reported here, frequency is 
recorded by means of a General Electric 
photoelectric frequency recorder on a card 
mountéd on a carriage mechanically con- 
nected by a wire or cord to the steam valve, 
operating piston, governor beam, or to any 
point the motion of which is desired. The 
motion is usually amplified by a lever or 
crank in order to obtain a suitable plotting 
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3. THe Fierp or System GOoveRNING, Albion 
Davis. American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
Transactions, volume 62, April 1940, page 207. 


4. Discussion by J. E. Allen. AIEE Transac- 
TIONS, volume 60, 1941, pages 729-30. 


W. O. Osbon (In collaboration with A. F. 
Schwendner, nonmenber; Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa.): Concerning Mr. Juhnke’s 
remarks we are assuming that he means 
over-all steady-state regulation with the 
speed changer in the no-load position when 
he refers to a regulation of 20 per cent. 
Present practice for larger central-station 
units calls for four to six and not more than 
eight per cent over-all steady-state regula- 
tion. Six per cent regulation should satisfy 


most central-station generating systems. 


Load limiting devices which can be ad- 
justed to relieve the governor of control are 
supplied with units intended for use as base 
load units. In any event the instruments 
described in the paper will aid greatly in 
measuring the speed regulation of existing 
machines and in determining the require- 
ments for new ones. 

The discussion by Messrs. Sheppard and 
Concordia brings out the fundamental dif- 
ferences between the governor analyzer and 
the instrument used by them. The gover- 
nor analyzer was developed primarily for 
the purpose of giving information about the 
performance of each of the elements which 
make up the complete governing system. 
It shows not only the over-all response of the 
governor, but reveals also how much each 
individual element contributes to the final 
result. The instrument described by the 
discussers, on the other hand, gives only the 
values of frequency dead band and incre- 
mental governor regulation. Other in- 
struments must be used to determine the 
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rl wl elements of the governing system respon- 
Vall sible for the result. It serves well to give 
il a rough quick determination of dead band, 

I AN provided that the rate of frequency change 


scale. It is thus possible to determine the 
amount of dead band contributed by each 
component of the mechanism. The fre- 
quency recorder, with the carriage for re- 
cording mechanical. motions in place, is 
shown in Figure 2 and in use in Figure 3 of 
this discussion. 


FURTHER EXAMPLES OF TEST RESULTS 


Figure 4 of this discussion shows examples 
of the records obtained on a few of the ma- 
chines tested. Machines A and C have 
two-stage hydraulic relays, while machines 
B, D, and E have only one-stage relays. 
The dead band is seen to vary from prac- 
tically zero to about 0.1 per cent in these 
machines. However, because of the rela- 
tive scarcity of data, it cannot be inferred 
that these values are representative of all 
machines, or even that they indicate prob- 
able values of dead band on other machines. 
Parallel lines have been drawn on some of 
these charts in order to illustrate further 
the procedure used to determine dead band, 
which is taken as the horizontal distance 
between the parallel lines and incremental 
regulation, which is proportional to the 
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! Figure 4. Examples 
008! 
60.6 of governor response 
change in speed, or frequency, divided by 
the change in valve position. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it may be remarked that 
this method of governor testing to determine 
dead band and incremental regulation has 
shown itself to be very useful and informa- 
tive. Further similar tests can probably be 
made by interested power companies, with 
mutual advantage to these companies and 
to the manufacturers of turbine-governing 
equipment. We take this opportunity to 
acknowledge the co-operation of our as- 
sociates and of the many power companies 
that have contributed time and effort to 
make these measurements possible. 
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Discussions 


is smaller than the rates of response of the 
governor and of the recording instrument. 
If the rate of frequency change is higher, 
the width of the recorded dead band will be 
distorted by the. lack of response. The 
photoelectric recorder used by the discussers 
is definitely limited in its rate of response. 
This effect is apparent in Figure 1 of the 
discussion where certain of the loops are 
definitely oval in shape. When such rec- 
ords are obtained, there is no way of know- 
ing that the lack of response is not due to 
dynamic lags in the governor itself, rather 
than to the limitations of the instrument. 

The governor analyzer, on the other hand, 
is capable of following the most rapid fre- 
quency changes likely ever to be encoun- 
tered. Consequently not only does the 
running chart obtained with the analyzer 
indicate the dead band, but also, by check- 
ing the motion of the valve against fre- 
quency changes of different rates, the maxi- 
mum rate of frequency change that the 
governing system is able to follow can be 
established. The value of dead band, 
which is a steady-state phenomenon, ‘can 
be separated definitely from the dynamic 
lags. It is admitted that considerable work 
is required to obtain these data, but the 
additional information obtained adequately 
compensates for the trouble. 

The statement by Messrs. Sheppard and 
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Concordia that incremental regulation can 
be obtained directly by the use of their 
instrument is somewhat misleading. They 
correctly define incremental regulation of a 
generating unit as “‘the ratio of speed change 
to load change for a small change from 
normal speed.” Their instrument, how- 
evet, gives only the ratio of speed change to 
valve movement. Because of curvature in 
\\ the valve lift characteristic, the ratio of 
load change to valve motion must also be 
carefully measured. The determination of 
the correct value of this ratio for a par- 
ticular load point is as important as the 
measurement of the governor regulation 
itself. By recording simultaneously all the 
quantities required for a determination of 
incremental regulation of a generating unit, 
the governor analyzer leaves nothing open to 
question. 

Messrs. Sheppard and Concordia state 
that no special loading schedule is required 
when using their instrument. This state- 
ment also is misleading. It is true that 
dead band and regulation can be measured 
at one particular load, but a complete in- 
vestigation of governor characteristics re- 
quires measurements at a number of dif- 
ferent load points. That the discussers 
tecognize this fact, in spite of their state- 
ment to the contrary, is indicated by their 
Figure 4 in which measurements on ma- 
chine B at two different load points reveal 
different values of incremental governor 
regulation. 


Control of Tie-Line 
Power Swings 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42-72 
by C. Concordia, H. S. Shott, and C. N. 
Weygandt, presented at the AIEE winter 
convention, New York, N. Y., January 26-30, 
1942, and published in AIEE TRANSAC- 
TIONS, 1942, June section, pages 306-14. 


Earle Wild (Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.): The paper by Messrs. 
Concordia, Shott, and Weygandt is a valu- 
able contribution to the study of supple- 
mentary control. The conclusions, however, 
are applicable in but few cases today. The 
optimum regulation is seldom needed, and 
most tie-line controllers are probably not 
used at over ten per cent of this rate. It is 
possible that there are some cases where 
limited tie-line facilities and large highly 
variable loads could use the principles de- 
veloped. The Chicago experience does not 
indicate any trend in this direction, but 
does indicate that a reasonable, orderly and 
fairly slow correction is satisfactory, per- 
mitting the large momentary power swings 
to be absorbed by the inertia of the large 
interconnection, but—all important—hav- 
ing a continuous correction of the tie-line 
Joad trends of longer duration. 


J. E. McCormack (Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc., New York, 
N. Y.): The operating companies are in- 
terested in the characteristics of governors, 
frequency controllers, and other regulating 
devices to the extent that these equipments 
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function with each other and with the other 
electric and steam equipments in the gener- 
ating station. The rate of response of a 
governor or a frequency controller is only 
one of a series that includes the rate of re- 
sponse of the boiler control equipment, 
stokers, coal pulverizers, and the like. In 
general, the maximum available rate of 
response of the present electrical equipment 
in the frequency or load-control schemes is 
faster than the rate of response of the steam 
plant. If faster response of the supplemen- 
tary control system is required, attention 
must be turned to the steam plant in order 
to obtain the faster rate. 
Two types of controllers are discussed: 


1. The proportional type which operates on ac- 
cumulated time error. 


2. The floating type which operates on instantane- 
ous frequency. 


Once again, the operating companies are 
not interested in their fundamental differ- 
ences but are concerned in the results of 
these controllers operating on the system. 
Either type will do a good job as long as the 
system frequency, time error, or tie line, and 
station loads are not permitted to drift be- 
yond the allowable limits of the operating 
company. If these limits are exceeded, the 
controller will have distinct disadvantages. 
The operation of a controller outside of the 
limits set up by the operating company is 
academic, because during this period the 
operator removes the automatic control 
from service and uses manual control to 
restore conditions to normal. 

The installation of the correct type of 
automatic control, on an interconnected 
system consisting of generating stations and 
tie lines of varying capacities, will result in 
a narrower frequency variation, a smaller 
time error, a better utilization of the tie- 
feeder capacity, a reduction in the load 
swings on a station, and a lower mainte- 
nance cost in the boiler plant. 


C. Concordia, H. S. Shott, and C. N. Wey- 
gandt: The object of our paper was to de- 
termine the possibilities and limitations of 
tie-line controllers when an attempt is made 
to get the most out of them, on the assump- 
tion that the tie-line controller is the limiting 
factor, that is, that boiler equipments and 
so on, are more than adequate. However, 
we are in entire agreement with Mr. Wild 
that the rates of response thus found to be 
optimum are in general much higher than 
would be necessary or desirable on the more 
usual large interconnected system, and with 
Mr. McCormack that, if such high rates of 
response are actually used, it may be found 
that the response of the boiler and its equip- 
ment will be the limiting factor. This paper 
represents a second step in the complete 
analysis of a controlled power system, the 
first step being the analysis of speed govern- 
ors! presented a short time ago, and the third 
step possibly being a more detailed consider- 
ation of boiler performance. The boiler 
and turbine performance have already been 
discussed in the companion paper.? 
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Supplementary Control of 
Prime-Mover Speed 
Governors 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 
42-73 by S. B. Crary and J. B. McClure, pre- 
sented at the AIEE winter convention, New 
York, N. Y., January 26-30, 1942, and pub- 
lished in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
April section, pages 209-14. 


P. B. Juhnke (Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago, Ill.): The paper pre- 
sented at this session by Messrs. Crary 
and McClure is evidence of decided prog- 
ress in a field in which, until compara- 
tively recently, wrong notions and concepts 
were rampant, because thorough scientific 
analysis had not touched it before. I and 
many other operating men concerned with 
this subject were victims of conclusions only 
partly founded in the facts observed. We 
made observations and misinterpreted them. 
Observations were frequently made in con- 
nection with the loss of generating capacity, 
with effects expressed only in frequency 
variations in a downward direction, and con- 
tained in the formula: one per cent loss in 
generating capacity carries with it a drop in 
frequency of 1/19 cycle, and vice versa. In 
reality, there was another effect, completely 
lost sight of for some time, presumably due 
to the all-absorbing interest which had at- 
tached itself to frequency and its mainte- 
nance as a principal factor in the operation of 
interconnected systems. Repeated incon- 
sistencies in our observations and the results 
reported by New York in the preceding 
winter convention prevailed on us to make 
further investigations. And then we began 
a series of tests to definitely determine the 
merits of our previous conclusions. We iso- 
lated certain sections of our system to sim- 
plify the tests, the sections ranging between 
60,000 and 100,000 kw. The load on them 
was totalized on one meter, the voltage was 
held constant, and then the effects of the 
variability of the load with frequency, 
through a range of four cycles, was observed. 
In this manner we obtained evidence that our 
previous conclusions were 500 per cent high, 
or only about 20 per cent right. The conclu- 
sions drawn from these tests may be laid 
down in the formula: !/\) per cent variation 
in frequency is attended by not more than 
0.2 per cent variation in system load. How 
could we harmonize with this the observa- 
tion, made over and over, that 4/10-cycle 
variation in frequency was accompanied by 
one per cent variation in load? We searched 
and found that every such loss in generating 
capacity was attended by voltage reduction 
—not large, but enough so that 80 per cent of 
the change in generation, which took place 
whenever the entire interconnected system 
lost one of its large units, had to be allo- 
cated to this cause. 

To more definitely corroborate this, we 
very recently conducted voltage tests to de- 
termine the precise dimension of the effect of 
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voltage variation on the system load, Dur- 
ing these tests all automatic circuit regula- 
tors were taken out of service and the system 
voltage varied approximately five per cent. 
We then found that on a system load of 
1,720,000 kw this variation in voltage pro- 
duced a load change of approximately 70,000 
kw, or four per cent, giving a ratio of 0.8 per 
cent load change for one per cent of voltage 
change. ‘ 

Messrs. Crary and McClure’s paper may 
evoke some difference of opinion as to 
methods and detail, whether the governor 
should be depeided upon in conjunction 
with controllers equipped with time bias 
only for speed regulation, or with frequency 
and time bias. It is one of those subjects on 
which a difference of opinion may be war- 
ranted, We of the Chicago group lean to 
the belief that a controller based on tie line 
with frequency and time bias is the ne plus 
ullva, as a time bias alone is somewhat slow 
of response, whereas frequency bias is prac- 
tically instantaneous in restorative efforts, 


Henry Kreisinger (Combustion Hngineer- 
ing Company, New York, N. Y.): In the de- 
sign of steam generating equipment for 
rapidly changing load the following factors 
should be given consideration: 


The response of combustion control in supplying 
fuel and air to the furnace in proportion to the steam 
demand, ‘This includes the response of the pressure 
fan supplying air to the furnace, and the induced 
draft fan moving the products of combustion 
through the steam generating unit, 

The availability of fuel supply for immediate use 
with large and rapid increase in load, With gas and 
fuel oil response is obtained in 5 to 15 seconds, with 
pulverized coal 15 seconds to two minutes depend 
ing on the magnitude of the load increase. 


The repeating mechanical stresses imposed on the 
fan structure with large and rapid changes in load. 
The repeating temperature stresses to which the 
metal of the heat absorbing surfaces is subjected, 


The combustion control might be made so 
responsive that the fuel and air supplied to 
the furnace could be doubled in five sec- 
onds. The fans would have to handle twice 
the weight of air and gases against much 
higher pressure, and severe mechanical 
stresses would be imposed on the fans and 
the motors. The speed of the rotating parts 
could not be stabilized in such a short 
period of time; the speed would slow down 
and then speed up, and these changes in 
speed would be reflected in the draft in the 
furnace and puffy fire. The burning of 
twice the amount of fuel would result in 
twice the rate of heat transfer by the heat- 
ing surfaces, which would require twice the 
temperature difference between the water in 
the boiler, and the furnace side layers of 
metal forming the heat-absorbing surfaces. 
For high steam pressures the metal of the 
heating surfaces must be made thick, and 
this increased thickness results in propor- 
tionately higher temperature of the furnace 
side layers of the metal. Doubling the tem- 
perature difference causes large changes in 
the temperature of the furnace side layers of 
the metal which imposes severe temperature 
stresses in the metal. Such stresses when 
periodically repeated result in leaky joints, 
cracking, and corrosion of the tubes. Thin- 
ner tube walls would reduce these tempera- 
ture stresses, but thinner tube walls would 
require small diameter tubes which in turn 
would require forced circulation, 

With pulverized coal firing small load in- 
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creases of about 15 per cent can be taken 
within about 10 seconds by drawing on the 
pulverized coal already in suspension within 
the mill by increasing the air flow through 
the mill. Most mills are provided with coal 
classifier which classifies the pulverized coal, 
allowing the finer coal to pass through to the 
burners and returning the coarser coal to the 
mill. Normally the amount of coal circulat- 
ing through the classifier is five to six times 
the amount that passes through to the 
burners. When air flow through the mill is 
increased, the proportion of coal passing 
through is increased, and less is returned to 
the mill, The fineness of the coal going to 
the burners is only slightly decreased. In- 
creased air flow through the mill also tends 
to put more coal in suspension, thereby re- 
ducing the amount of fines in the coal be- 
tween the milling surfaces. Inasmuch as the 
fines have cushioning effect on the process of 
pulverization, the reduction of the fines in 
the coal between the milling surfaces tends 
to increase the rate of pulverization. 

At the same time, when the air flow 
through the mill is increased, the coal feed to 
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the mill is also increased. The rapidity of 
the response of the coal flow out of the mill 
to the increase of the coal feed is delayed, be- 
cause the coal fed to the mill must be dried 
and pulverized. 


The drying of the coal fed to the mill is 


facilitated by the greater flow of heated air 
through the mill. The delay in the response 
of the coal flow out of the mill to the in- 


the percentage of moisture in the coal. 
When very wet coal is fed to the mill, the re- 
sponse is apt to be slow, because the wet coal 
blankets the coal already in the mill, so that 
the fines are not readily picked up by the air 
flow. In plants where the coal is apt to be 
very wet, provision should be made for sup- 


plying hotter air to the mill to speed up the 


drying process. It is the coal already in sus- 
pension in the mill air that is immediately 
available for picking up and holding the load 
until the increased coal feed raises the rate of 
pulverization. 

With a small drop in load the procedure is 
reversed, the air flow through the mill and 
the coal feed is reduced, and this reduction in 
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turn decreases the amount of coal delivered 
to the burners. 

Small changes in load put moderate duty 
on steam generating and steam temperature 
regulation. However, large changes in load 
impose a severe duty on the equipment and 
present difficult problems in steam pressure 
and temperature control. 

With large and quick variation of load, it 


is difficult to follow the demand for steam 


with fuel and air supply to the furnace, and 
to vary the draft to move-the varying weight 
of products of combustion through the 
steam generating unit. Even if such varia- 
tion in fuel and air supply to the furnace 
could be obtained, there would be too quick 
and large variation in furnace temperature, 
which would cause severe temperature 
stresses in the metal of the heat-absorbing 
surfaces. Such stresses would be particu- 
larly severe with high pressures, because of 
the thick metal walls of tubes required for 
high pressures. 

With the conventional natural circulation 
boiler fired with pulverized coal, the load 
could be raised from half to full load in about 
three minutes by doubling the fuel and air 
supply to the furnace, but this is not usually 
quick enough for most steel plants. In such 
plants the large and quick variation in the 
demand for steam is satisfied partly by vary- 
ing the fuel and air supply to the furnace, 
and partly by drawing on the heat storage in 
the water and the steam space of the boiler. 
This stored heat is made available for im- 
mediate use by a small steam-pressure drop. 
The steam storage space includes the drums, 
the superheater, and the pipe line. When 
more steam is taken out of this steam space 
than is made by the combustion of the fuel, 
the pressure drops, and this drop in pressure 
causes part of the boiler water to flash into 
steam. The steam formation occurs 
throughout the body of the boiler water, and 
inasmuch as the steam has a much greater 
specific volume than the water, the water 
level in the steam drum rises. The rise in 
water level reduces feed water supply, there- 
by causing the flashing of the water into 
steam to be accomplished with smaller pres- 
sure drop. By the time the water level in the 
drum is lowered by the evaporation to a 
point when the feed water regulator would 
increase the feed to the boiler, the increased 
combustion rate is catching up with the 
steam demand or the peak load interval may 
be over. When the load drops, the pressure 
starts to rise, and the rise of pressure re- 
duces the ebullition, thus causing further 
drop of the water level and increase of feed 
water supply. This increased water supply 
requires more heat to bring the water to 
steaming temperature, and this heat re- 
quirement gives the combustion control 
time to reduce the fuel supply to the furnace. 

The steam-pressure drop during a large 
and rapid increase in load depends on the 
water content in the boiler and the steam 
space in the steam drums, superheater, and 
the pipe line. The larger the water content 
and the steam space, the smaller the steam 
pressure drop. A bent tube boiler with 
multiple steam drums of large diameter is 
best suited for such large and rapid changes 
in load, because it has large water content 
and steam space. Each tube is directly con- 
nected to one of the steam drums, so that the 
tubes can be quickly relieved of the excess 
steam during the peak. 

In addition to the pressure drop in the 
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Figure 2. Steam pressure and temperature 


variation with rapidly changing load 


A—Excess steam 432 pounds, six pounds from 

superheater, six pounds from steam drums, and 

420 pounds from heat stored in water and 
metal 

Water volume =2,200 cubic feet= weight of 

water = 107,300 pounds 

Steam volume in drums =512 cubic feet 

Steam volume in superheater =230 cubic feet 

Weight of metal in boiler=442,000 pounds 

Weight of superheater=64,000 pounds 

Water equivalent of boiler metal=51,350 
pounds 

Total water equivalent=107,300+51,350 

= 158,650 pounds 


steam drum, due to using stored heat in the 
boiler water for making steam, there is a 
pressure drop through the superheater and 
the pipe line. This pressure drop is neces- 
sary to make the steam flow and increases 
approximately as the square of the steam 
flow. That is, when the steam flow is 
doubled, the pressure drop is nearly quad- 
rupled. The increase of this pressure drop 
may be two or three times the pressure drop, 
due to taking stored heat out of the boiler 
water. 

The residual heat in the furnace is stored 
heat which works against good pressure and 
steam temperature control. The heat is 
stored during the peak load when it should 
be used for producing steam and is released 
during the low load period when no extra 
steam is needed. Therefore, the residual 
heat should be reduced to minimum by 
proper furnace design. Refractories and slag 
accumulations in the furnace should be 
avoided. The furnace should be completely 
water-cooled with dry bottom. 

The steam generated at the peak loads 
with the heat stored in the boiler must be 
superheated with the heat stored in the 
metal of the superheater. Increased flow of 
steam through the superheater tubes in- 
creases the rate of heat transfer from the 
superheater metal to the steam, with the re- 
sult that the temperature of the metal drops. 
The heat released by this drop of metal tem- 
perature is available for superheating the 
steam made with the heat stored in the 
boiler. When the load is dropped, heat is 
again stored in the boiler and the super- 
heater. Superheaters of large weight of 
metal give more nearly constant temperature 
of steam with variable load. 

When the high and low load periods are 
of comparatively long duration, the storage 
of heat in the boiler and superheater gives 
the combustion control time to catch up with 
the steam demands. When the periods are 
of short duration, the stored heat may take 
care of the load variation, and the fuel may 
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be burned at constant rate. The latter case 
can be illustrated by the following specific 
example: 


A steam-generating unit is to supply steam for 
rapidly varying load. The steam demand rises 
from 150,000 pounds in five seconds to 300,000 
pounds per hour; it stays at this peak for 16 
seconds and then drops in five seconds to 150,000 
pounds where it stays for 21 seconds. This load 
cycle is repeated every 47 seconds, The unit is 
to be fired with blast-furnace gas, with pulverized 
coal as supplementary fuel. 


It is obvious that combustion control 
could not follow such large and quick varia- 
tion. Even if it were possible to supply fuel 
and air to the furnace at such varying rate, it 
would not be good engineering to operate the 
unit in such a manner, because of the severe 
temperature and mechanical stresses im- 
posed on the furnace and boiler heating sur- 
faces and the fan equipment. 

The unit selected for this load is shown in 
Figure 1 of this discussion. It consists of a 
three-drum bent-tube boiler with an addi- 
tional small drum for distribution of water 
to the furnace walls. The two top drums are 
54 and 60 inches in diameter; the water 
drum is 48 inches, and the distributing drum 
27 inches in diameter. The furnace is com- 
pletely water-cooled. The following are the 
principal data bearing on the pressure and 
temperature regulation: 

700 psi 
760 Fahrenheit 
2,200 cubic feet 


Operating drum pressure....... 
Steam temperature............ 
Boiler water volume........... 
Weight of boiler water at operat- 

in PYOESULe 4 fo cave oe ce 107,300 pounds 
Steam volume in drums and 
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Weight of metalin boiler....... 442,000 pounds 
Water equivalent of metal in 

DOB Grains iners Pie ate e when ins 51,350 pounds 
Total water equivalent......... 158,650 pounds 


Weight of superheater......... 65,000 pounds 


The operation of the unit is illustrated in 
Figure 2 of this discussion, which is a chart 
showing load, steam temperature, and pres- 
sure variation with time. The abscissae is 
time in seconds. The ordinates are steam 
flow (the zigzag line), the steam tempera- 
ture (the top curve), drum pressure (sec- 
ond curve from top), and steam main pres- 
sure (the lowest curve). 

Fuel is supplied to the furnace at constant 
rate to generate 217,000 pounds of steam per 
hour, or 60.25 pounds per second, as shown 
by the horizontal line passing through this 
flow point on the scale. The area above this 
horizontal line and below the zigzag line of 
the peak load represents the quantity of 
steam made with the stored heat in the 
boiler, which is 432 pounds, It is also equal 
to the area below the constant-heat supply 
line and above steam-flow line during the low 
load period which represents the heat put in 
storage. The variation in steam tempera- 
ture is nine degrees and is likely to be two 
or three degrees less, because of the in- 
creased rate of heat transfer from the metal 
of the superheater to the steam which has 
not been included in its determination. 

The drum pressure drop is 10 pounds and 
is likely to be smaller, because the feed water 
supply will be reduced during the peak load 
and increased during the low load period. 
The effect of this variation of feed water sup- 
ply has not been included in the determina- 
tion of the pressure drop. 

The variation of the pressure drop through 
the superheater and the steam main is the 
largest and is difficult to reduce. If the re- 
sistance through the superheater is made too 
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low, the distribution of steam over the super- 
heater may be uneven at low loads. 


Earle Wild (Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.): The authors’ conclu- 
sions in the first paper, excepting conclusion 
2, confirm the opinions now held by the ma- 
jority of operators in the largest interconnec- 
tion in the country. Governors have been 
found by test to be the essential device for 
controlling the speed. In most of the tur- 
bines they were found to be active and sensi- 
tive, although the per cent regulation left 
considerable to be desired, especially in some 
of the newer and larger turbines. The 
governors very definitely determine the 
width of the frequency band. Changes in 
load demand with frequency and changes 
with voltage were found to be real, but of so 
much smaller magnitude that the effect of 
governor action is the only major factor in 
instantaneous speed control. As pointed out 
in the first conclusion, with good governors 
the rate of response of the frequency con- 
trolling stations can be much slower, since 
the error will integrate at a slower rate and 
correction can also be made at the source of 
the frequency error. 

After recognizing the merits of the gover- 
nor and the need for improvement in gover- 
nors, its limitations must also be recognized. 
The three things that a governor will not do 
are: 


Restore frequency to the tolerance band. 
Correct time errors. 
Allocate loads in the most economical manner. 


These functions must be left to the supple- 
mentary controllers. This leads to another 
aspect of the problem, which has hardly 
been touched upon in any of the governor or 
related papers written in the last two years. 
In the large interconnection there is a load- 
control problem, which is entirely separate 
from the speed-control problem, and the im- 
portance of which has not been fully appreci- 
ated. In any local region of this large inter- 
connection there will be dozens and per- 
haps hundreds of load changes in which there 
are no corresponding frequency changes, as 
contrasted with an occasional load change 
which is accompanied by a corresponding 
frequency change. Theoretically, if tie lines 
are unlimited in capacity, these hundred 
load changes could be ignored, and only the 
one which is accompanied by a frequency 
change corrected, but the fact remains that 
tie lines are limited in capacity, and no 
economical justification exists in the ma- 
jority of cases for increasing their capacity 
or transferring load to other stations. The 
load-control problem must, therefore, be 
met, and this is best done through tie line 
controllers supplementing the governor ac- 
tion and using the tie-line bias principle, as 
correctly recognized by Messrs. Crary and 
McClure. 

The periods of abnormal frequency in the 
large interconnection are caused by a num- 
ber of local regions neglecting their load con- 
trol problems at the same time. They are 
caused by such factors as system operators 
incorrectly prognosticating the system load, 
turbines or boilers being brought in too late 
for the load, the human element ignoring 
obvious indications of incorrect generation, 
inadequate telemeters with which to guide 
the operators. 
operations cascade together, a gradual fre- 
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When a series of these mal- 


quency change results, several times the 
width of the normal frequency departures, 
and considerably beyond the range of the fre- 
quency controlling stations. These occur- 
rences are most severe during periods of 
rapid load change, when probably 90 per 
cent of the governors are being reset every 
few minutes to meet local load changes. 
Ordinary concepts of governor regulation 
during these periods are meaningless, be- 
cause of this frequent resetting of the gover- 
nors. In other words, if a governor calls for 
a three per cent load increase due to low fre- 
quency, while the operator is making a six 
per cent increase to meet local load demands, 
it is hardly expected that the operator would 
know he should make a nine per cent load 
increase in order to satisfy the governor. 
When the frequency was corrected finally, 
the operator would have to make an addi- 
tional three per cent increase, in the interim 
not satisfying the low frequency require- 
ments and increasing after the frequency is 
normal. This example of inadequacy of 
governors could be ideally handled with a 
supplementary tie-line controller. The 
major problem, then, is not what is the per 
cent regulation and the sensitivity of the 
governors, but why were so many turbines 
and boilers incorrectly loaded at the same 
time in widely scattered regions of the inter- 
connection? The conclusion which has 
been reached, after each study of this prob- 
lem, is that a wider application of supple- 
mentary controllers in local regions is 
needed, and it is very gratifying that the 
summary of Messrs. Crary and McClure 
bears out this opinion. 

The major contribution of the Chicago 
area to this problem the past year has been 
the utilization of the tie-line controller im- 
pulses to vary the load of the three, large 
variable load stations simultaneously. The 
burden of regulation on each one has become 
almost insignificant, while the deviations of 
the tie line from schedule are extremely rare, 
except in response to governor action during 
frequency changes. This confirms an earlier 
conclusion that a large part of the difficulty 
in regulating load and frequency comes from 
cross regulation between stations within any 
one group, and that the meeting of one per 
cent load change per minute is relatively 
easy. This experience is being extended to 
two other groups in this interconnection. 


G. B. Warren (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): The general question 
of what rate of change in temperature or 
what rate of change in load a turbine can 


stand is one of great complexity depending - 


upon the conditions for which the turbine 
was designed, its capacity, its revolutions 
per minute, and the initial pressure and 
temperature at which the machine is operat- 
ing. The change in initial temperature and 
change in load are related, since, even at 
constant initial temperature, changes in load 
bring about changes in internal temperature 
in the turbine, which may be exaggerated by 
the changes in initial temperature occurring 
simultaneously as a result of boiler condi- 
tions. 

In a machine such as a turbine, through 
which steam is passing, the cross section of 
all parts cannot of necessity be made the 
same in relation to their surfaces in contact 
with the steam, and, hence, some parts are 
heated or cooled faster than others. This 
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gives rise to changes in clearances and sets | 


up strains and stresses, the magnitudes of 
which are a function of both the amount and 
the rapidity of the temperature change. 
This, in turn, may be a function of the rate 
and magnitude of the load change as well 
as the initial temperature change. 

While exact data on the detrimental 
effect of these factors on turbines are not 
available, we have made careful efforts to 
ascertain from the operating people whether 
turbines subjected to varying loads require 
more maintenance than turbines subjected 
to more constant loads. There does not 
seem to be any great evidence to indicate 
that this is so, but in a few isolated cases 
turbines subjected to great changes in 
temperature and many washings without 
careful control of the temperature have ap- 
peared to require increased maintenance. 

As a result of a careful survey recently 
made by a group of turbine designers in the 
General Electric Company, the following 
conclusions were reached: 


A plus or minus 75-degree-Fahrenheit change in 
internal temperature, either sudden or cyclical 
around a mean temperature, will not cause serious 
strains or clearance changes. These variations in 
internal temperature may be caused by variation 
in load or initial temperature or both. However, 
the maximum temperature reached must not exceed 
the contract limits both as to duration and intensity. 


With constant initial temperature, a 75-degree- 
Fahrenheit change in internal temperature gen- 
erally corresponds to a change of load of approxi- 
mately plus or minus 25 per cent of the load at which 
the turbine is operating. 


When Messrs. Crary and McClure asked 
us for a statement of this situation, our pre- 
liminary investigation indicated that the 
75-degree-Fahrenheit change corresponded 
to a change of about 15 per cent of rated 
flow. A more careful study indicates that a 
more accurate statement would be 25 per 
cent of the load or flow at which the turbine 
is operating. For two-thirds load this is not 
far from the statement in the paper. 

The question of whether greater rates of 
change in temperature or load can be taken 
without increased maintenance is not so 
easily determined. The answer depends 
upon the size of the machine, the pressure 
for which it is designed and, hence, the 
thickness of the parts, whether the machine 
is an 1,800-rpm machine with a large di- 
ameter or a 3,600-rpm machine with a smaller 
diameter, and whether it is of single- or 
double-shell construction, and also whether 
or not it is a fixed back-pressure machine or 
acondensing machine. In general, the sensi- 
tivity of a machine to such changes in in- 
ternal temperature decreases in the following 
order: 


1. 1,800-rpm single-shell machines. 
2. 3,600-rpm single-shell machines. 
3. 1,800-rpm double-shell machines. 
4. 3,600-rpm double-shell machines. 


Condensing machines have a greater in- 
ternal temperature variation for a given 
load change than noncondensing machines 
operating at a fixed and fairly high back 


pressure, and smaller turbines can probably | 


stand a greater rate of temperature change 
than larger turbines, other conditions being 
comparable. © 

An effort is made to design all turbines so 
that in cases of necessity they can drop all 
load instantaneously without damage, or 
pick up full load from no load as fast as dry 
steam can be supplied. 
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Except when special circumstances alter 
the situation, we know that the most sensi- 
tive of the above machines have safely with- 
stood the temperature changes incident to a 
sudden increase from zero to full load or of a 
sudden loss of full load. We do not know 
how many times in the life of a machine it 
can be safely put through such drastic 
changes in temperature without increased 
tiaintenance being required. In the case of 
temperature changes in excess of 75 degrees 
Fahrenheit, it would appear desirable to 
allow some time for the change to take place. 
Except under emergency conditions internal 
temperature changes should probably not 
exceed 75 degrees Fahrenheit suddenly plus 
five degrees Fahrenheit per minute for class 
1 machines above, and for all other classes 
should not exceed 75 degrees Fahrenheit 
suddenly plus 10 degrees Fahrenheit per 
minute. Thus, an internal temperature 
change of 200 degrees Fahrenheit (whether 
from a load change or initial temperature 
change or a combination of both) should not 
take place in class 1 machines above in less 
than (200—75)/5 degrees=25 minutes. 200 
degrees Fahrenheit internal temperature 
change corresponds to a change in load from 
about 50 per cent to full rated load, and 
twice this change will correspond to a swing 
throughout the full rated load. The con- 
clusions which one would reach with respect 
to large changes of load from the above 
principles and simple calculations are not far 
from the 30 to 60 minutes suggested in the 
paper for a 100 per cent change in flow. 

The above rules are intended to cover 
general cases. Some machines are particu- 
larly sensitive to temperature or load 
changes, in so far as temporary increases in 
vibration are concerned, and must, until 
such conditions are rectified, be accorded 
special consideration. Specific machines for 
especially high initial pressures or other 
peculiar operating conditions may also be 
exceptions. 

These rules do not apply to changes in 
temperature, incidental to washing solids 
from the internal parts of turbines where 
water may be present in the steam with re- 
sulting increased heat content and conduc- 
tivity of the steam, and resultant need for 
slower temperature changes and for which 
special instructions have been issued. 


F. G. Sandstrom (Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc., New York, 
N. Y.): The morning rate of load growth of 
the entire Consolidated Edison Company 
load averages approximately 0.4 per cent per 
minute, On some stations this rategaverages 
0.5 per cent per minute. However, for short 
periods of about 10 minutes this rate may be 
as high as 2.0 per cent per minute at a sta- 
tion. 

When our supplementary controllers were 
first installed, the rate of load change of the 
controller was high enough to take care of 
the short-time load changes. The steam 
group soon objected to this high rate of 
pickup because of the increased mainte- 
nance costs, objections to smoke and fly, has 
possibility of blowing a hole in the fuel bed, 
imability of maintaining steam pressure and 
so forth. The supplementary controllers are 
now adjusted for a rate of load change of 
approximately 1'/. per cent per minute 
which the steam group feel is allowable on 
stoker-fired boilers. 
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As a result of our experience, we feel that 
the present supplementary controllers are 
fast enough. If they are used with too fast a 
rate of load change, the frequency and load- 
swing problems are not solved, and an addi- 
tional problem may be created for the steam 
men. 

The over-all governor response on our sys- 
tem is from 11 to 17 per cent, or several 
times the optimum rate quoted in the paper 
by S. B. Crary and J. B. McClure. There is 
nothing wrong with their theory that the 
smaller the regulation rate, the smaller will 
be the frequency swings. However, we are 
not concerned with frequency swings but are 
concerned by the load swings accompanying 
the frequency swings. These load swings are 
usually caused by the governors on the gen- 
erators making up a deficit or an excess of 
generation on the system. If the system 
suddenly becomes short 50 megawatts, the 
load swings on the tie feeders and generating 
stations will be about the same, whether all 
the generators have 12 per cent regulation or 
6 per cent regulation. 

We have found that the cause of the load 
swings is usually incorrect anticipation of the 
change in the actual consumed load, or 
manual adjustments on turbine governors 
that tend to force the frequency away from 
60 cycles. On the Consolidated Edison sys- 
tem load swings have been reduced consider- 
ably by furnishing the station operators with 
a synchroscope connected between a stand- 
ard frequency and the system frequency. 
The standard frequency at each station is the 
Bell Telephone standard. The station 
operators pick up load when the frequency is 
low and drop load when the frequency is 
high. 

On our system the stations are connected 
by relatively low capacity ties. An auto- 
matic supplementary controller that works 
on instantaneous frequency or time error 
would have to be constantly supervised by 
the operators in order to prevent overload- 
ing the tie lines and maintain the economy 
load schedule. Consequently, on a system 
similar to ours we feel that the tie-line bias 
control appears to be most suitable, because 
it supervises the tie-line loads and allows all 
stations so controlled to contribute to any 
large load changes that might occur. Then 
the station where the load change occurred 
can slowly at a controlled rate pick up the 
total load change in the area. j 


J. E. McCormack (Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc., New York, 
N. Y.):| The conclusion of Messrs. Crary and 
McClure that absolutely flat frequency, zero 
time error and flat tie-line load are unneces- 
sarily severe limitations may lead to the be- 
lief that a close approach to these conditions 
is desirable. I would like to point out that 
to approximate these aims, the controlling 
station or stations would have to withstand 
rapid load changes of a very high percentage 
of the station capacity. It appears to me 
that it is more desirable to let the frequency, 
time, or tie load drift in order to spread the 
load change over the entire system, so that 
the change on any station would be a small 
percentage of its capacity. 

Automatic controllers cannot be expected 
to do all of the regulating, as the operator 
must make many manualadjustments. Ma- 
chines must be started and loaded quickly to 
their minimum load, the regulating range on 
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the regulating machine must be maintained, 
and the load has to be distributed between 
machines for economy reasons. The phase 
angle between bus sections must be main- 
tained within allowable limits in stations 
supplying network load. To make these 
manual changes intelligently, the operator 
should have a knowledge of the response of 
the system and be provided with suitable 
instruments. 

We have found a common frequency refer- 
ence in all major stations to be useful when 
making manual load changes. A standard 
frequency is wired to the major stations 
where a synchroscope is connected between 
the standard and the system frequency. 
The synchroscope, being a very sensitive 
indicator of system frequency, is used by the 
operator as a guide in making manual load 
changes only at a time when they tend to re- 
store system frequency to 60 cycles. Load 
increases are made when the frequency is 
low, and load decreases are made when the 
frequency is high. 

Experiments have been made using a fre- 
quency standard transmitted by radio for 
comparing the system frequency by means of 
a stroboscopic image at each station. This 
method will be an economical way of obtain- 
ing a common frequency standard at the 
generating stations on a widespread system. 

The trend toward larger interconnections 
made it imperative to have a thorough un- 
derstanding of the effect of changes in load, 
voltage, and frequency on our system, in 
order to obtain the most advantages from 
the interconnection. The first considera- 
tion should be to obtain data for each sys- 
tem, which would require making tests 
allowing one of these three variables to 
depart from normal, while the other two are 
maintained normal. The carefully controlled 
departures of the system conditions from 
normal to obtain this vital information will 
result in a better understanding of system 
operation. The information will aid in ob- 
taining the maximum utilization of the gen- 
eration and tie lines, as well as aid in restor- 
ing conditions to normal in times of an 
emergency. 

When this information is available, the 
next and most important job is to place the 
information into the hands of the operating 
force in the individual plants. Any steps 
taken to give the operators a better under- 
standing of the importance of performing 
their operations correctly will produce sur- 
prising results in the improvement of system 
operation. 

As an example, I discussed with our sys- 
tem operators the possibilities of a strobo- 
scope using a radio signal for a common fre- 
quency standard. Two weeks later one of 
these men produced a working model of the 
idea. More important than obtaining this 
working model, the system operating group 
have become very interested in obtaining a 
better understanding of the frequency con- 
trol problem. The operating men want to 
do a good job but are often prevented, be- 
cause the problem has not been presented to 
them properly. 


S. B. Crary and J. B. McClure: The authors 
wish to express their appreciation for the 
discussion on this paper. This subject is an 
important one to both operators and manu- 
facturers, and their combined viewpoints 
should broaden their understanding of it. 
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Mr. Juhnke has cited an interesting series 
of tests on sections of his system to deter- 
mine the relative effects of voltage and fre- 
quency variations on system load. His re- 
sults check those previously obtained by 
Mr. J. E. McCormack, namely, that the 
system load is much more sensitive to volt- 
age variations than it is to frequency varia- 
tions. It is recognized that these results are 
peculiar to their respective systems and can- 
not be generally applied to all systems. Mr. 
Juhnke’s point regarding the use of supple- 
mentary time bias in addition to frequency 
bias is well taken. We did not mention 
time bias in our paper, since it is ordinarily 
applied at such a slow rate that it may be 
added without difficulty. However, it is a 
valuable addition to automatic frequency 
and tie-line bias control. 

Mr. Kreisinger’s discussion of the factors 
involved in the design and performance of 
steam-generating equipment will be of par- 
ticular interest to many electrical engineers 
who are not so familiar with the mechanical 
engineers’ problems associated with gover- 
nor performance and supplementary con- 
trol on a system. We also appreciate his 
description of a boiler which is so designed 
as to be able to handle rapidly fluctuating 
loads. However, from our discussions with 
the operating groups, the olde? steam-gen- 
erating equipments, in many cases, have dis- 
tinct limitations in this respect. 

Mr. McCormack’s emphasis on allowing 
some leeway in the control of frequency, 
time error, and tie-line load is very much to 
the point. We had hoped that our conclu- 
sions were clear in this respect, particularly 
for the benefit of groups just embarking on 
this area of control. Other groups have been 
through the experience of attempting to 
force the control of frequency, time, and tie- 
lines to the limit of perfection and have in- 
variably concluded that the intelligent solu- 
tion is necessarily a compromise among the 
several requirements which must be con- 
sidered in the complete operation of an inter- 
connected system. His reference to the 
possibility of using a radio-transmitted com- 
mon master frequency over the entire sys- 
tem indicates that manually controlled sta- 
tions soon will be able to make their adjust- 
ment so as to always help rather than ag- 
gravate the over-all picture. 

Mr. Sandstrom has cited rates of transfer 
on their automatic stations which are inter- 
esting, and to some who have not had ex- 
perience with automatic control, and to 
others whose systems are relatively rough, 
these rates will appear surprisingly low. 
Again, this cannot be taken as a general 
answer, and every system will have indi- 
vidual characteristics in this respect. We 
concur with his conclusion that relative 
generator and tie-line loadings will be prac- 
tically the same for a system equipped with 
12 per cent governors as for one with 6 per 
cent governors. As soon as the operating 
philosophy recognizes that frequency de- 
parture is not important, then it is not so 
important to have the composite governor 
regulation at the optimum value. We 
merely tried to point out that governor as 
well as supplementary controller character- 
istics are important factors in determining 
the regulated frequency characteristic. We 
emphasized the optimum governor regula- 
tion, hoping that that viewpoint would be 
helpful to some who are advocating opera- 
tion of their systems with governors having 
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appreciably narrower regulation than at 
present, in establishing a lower limit of 
regulation below which no net gain would be 
obtained. 

Mr. Wild mentioned their recent practice 
of extending the tie-line controller impulses 
to several stations simultaneously. The 
benefits of distributed control are so appar- 
ent that we can expect the number of regu- 
lating units to increase steadily. 

The comments of Messrs. McCormack, 
Sandstrom and Wild on the importance of 
proper co-ordination of all manual control 
and the benefits to be derived from educa- 
tional effort will be of particular interest to 
other operating companies. Manual con- 
trol will always be present to some degree, 
and thorough appreciation of the problem 
and the objectives is essential to those as- 
sisting on manual control. Proper instru- 
ments are also essential, and, as the needs 
are recognized, improved instruments will 
be made available. 

Mr. Warren and his associates assisted us 
in arriving at the statements made in the 
paper regarding rates of load transfer on the 
newer higher-temperature high-pressure 
steam turbines. We are pleased to have Mr. 
Warren outline in more detail the factors 
which influence the performance of a turbine 
under fluctuating load conditions. 


PCC Car Operating 
Results in Pittsburgh 


Discussion of paper 42-52 by W. J. Clardy, 
presented at the AJEE winter convention, 
New York, N. Y., January 26-30, 1942, and 
published in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
April section, pages 214-17. 


H. G. Moore (General Electric Company, 
Erie, Pa.): Mr. Clardy, in his paper, has 
shown in great detail the economic advan- 
tages of modernization of street railway serv- 
ice by the use of PCC cars in Pittsburgh. 


‘This confirms by data, and adds to the list 


of universally favorable reports on the suc- 
cessful operation of really modern street 
cars in other cities. 

For example, the first PCC car installation 
was in Brooklyn. Four lines equipped in- 
creased their revenue by 15, 24, 26, and 33 
per cent in a period when other lines had de- 
creasing revenues of one to five per cent. 
Schedule speeds were also increased 13 and 
14 per cent on two lines where PCC cars are 
used exclusively. 

Other figures, at random, may also be 
cited. In Chicago, riding increased approxi- 
mately 12 per cent over the balance of the 
system, and schedule speeds were increased 
eight to ten per cent. In Baltimore, reve- 
nue increased eight per cent, and main- 
tenance was reduced. In Los Angeles it 
has been estimated that the increased pa- 
tronage provides increased receipts of $3,000 
per car annually on one line, and $4,000 per 
car annually on another line. Washington 
reported somewhat increased schedule 
speeds in spite of operating on lines with 
older cars, 22 to 37 per cent decrease in 
platform expenses; 15 to 30 per cent de- 
crease in accidents and 30 to 49 per cent 
reduction in maintenance costs. Philadel- 
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phia increased revenue 16 per cent and 
schedule speed 15 per cent. 

While all of these figures compare opera- 
tion of modern PCC cars with older types 
of cars, it should also be kept in mind that 
PCC cars compare even more favorably 


with other types of vehicles sometimes pro- _ 


posed for handling heavy-density surface 
traffic. I would refer to a paper! presented 


at the winter convention four years ago by ~ 


Mr. C. M. Davis outlining the particular 
fields of public transit served best by one or 
another type of vehicle. 

The principal governing factor is the 
traffic density, or the number of passengers 


“to be carried per unit time in the direction 


of maximum movement. For the heaviest 
type of service, the rapid-transit system 
operating over private right of way under 
ground or overhead has no competition in 
handling 100,000 to 180,000 passengers per 
hour on two tracks, one express and one 
local. On the surface, the street car cannot 
be excelled in the range of 6,000 to 12,000 
passengers per hour. 

In low-density traffic such as that per- 
mitting the use of 40 passenger vehicles 
with headways of 15 minutes or more (ap- 
proximately 240 passengers per hour) an 
advantage can probably be shown for the 
use of gas busses. But even here, electric 
transmission with either a gas or Diesel 
engine may be economically desirable, par- 
ticularly in frequent stop service. 

Between the fields best served by gas 
busses on one hand and street cars on the 
other, there is a large field in the vicinity of 
2,500 passengers per hour which usually can 
be best served by trolley coaches. 

We may conclude, therefore, that where 
such facts as Mr. Clardy presents relative 
to the PCC car are obtained and fairly used 
in the selection of transit vehicles, the in- 
evitable decision must be in favor of some 
form of electric drive for transporting more 
than three quarters of the millions of pe ple 
who daily use public transportation services. 
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Modern Electrical Equipment 
for Industrial Diesel- 
Electric Locomotives 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42-50 
by Lanier Greer, presented at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 
26-30, 1942, and published in AIEE TRANS- 
ACTIONS, 1942, April Section, pages 
229-32. ’ 


Robert W. Barrell (General Electric Com- 
pany, Erie, Pa.): Here are some facts illus- 
trating exactly how the modern ‘electrical 
equipment described by Mr. Greer’s paper 
together with the modern engine very 
greatly affected the industrial Diesel-electric 
locomotive within a short period of time. 

In 1935 a 65-ton locomotive power plant . 
consisted of a single 300-horsepower 550- 
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tpm Diesel engine and generator with auxil- 
jary generator. In 1940 there became avail- 
able for such a locomotive a power-plant 
unit consisting of a 190-horsepower 1,800- 
tpm Diesel engine and a generator devel- 
oped especially for the purpose. This new 
engine-generator set was exactly one such 
as described in this paper. Two of the new 
\Sets were used in place of the former single 
\set. 
The interesting facts in comparing the new 
locomotive with the old are shown in Table 
1G 


Table | 
Per 
Cent 
Increase in net horsepower at the wheels........ 19 
Decrease in total engine cost.............+.5. 71 
Decrease in total generator cost.............. 38 
Decrease in total cost of power plant alone...... 65 
Net decrease in power plant cost when 
applied to locomotives .o..es neces css and 61 


The net decrease when applied to loco- 
motive is less than the decrease in the total 
cost of power plant alone, because it was 
necessary to maintain the locomotive weight 
at 65 tons. Hence, steel ballast was added 
to offset the decrease in power plant weight, 
and the ballast cost has been deducted from 
the saving. 

Now the power plant cost in the old loco- 
motive represented 43 per cent of the total 
locomotive cost. Hence, it is to be noted 
that modernization of just the power plant 
alone brought about a cost reduction of 26 
per cent in the over-all locomotive cost. 
And this was accomplished while improving 
performance by an increase of 19 per cent 
in the net power. 

The paper mentions several advantages 
of the modern traction motor with double 
reduction gearing. From a locomotive 
builder’s viewpoint, one great advantage of 
such a motor is its flexibility in adapting it 
to several sizes of locomotives, This is well- 
illustrated. by a motor now in use which is 
actually being applied to as many as six 
sizes of locomotives, ranging from 25 to 70 
tons. One, two, or four motors are used ona 
locomotive, depending on the weight. Also, 
any one of several gear ratios may be se- 
lected. 

It is very apparent, therefore, that such a 
motor makes possible a high degree of stand- 
ardization resulting in many benefits. Not 
only is there a standardization of the motor 
and items of control equipment, but also 
many mechanical parts, such as wheels, 
axles, and motor suspensions, can be stand- 
ardized to a large degree. 

Apropos to the subject of this paper, 
some mention can be made of the generator 
and motor-control equipment for modern 
industrial Diesel-electric locomotives. Such 
equipment, while a much smaller portion of 
the locomotive, nevertheless has played its 
part in bringing about cost reduction, sim- 
plification, and standardization. 
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One control item, the reverser, can be 
cited specifically as an illustration. There 
has been developed a direct-operated type of 
motor reversér, radically different in design, 
much simpler and lower in cost than former 
conventional types of reversers, which has 
proved to be a complete success for single- 
motor and two-motor industrial locomo- 
tives. An appreciable saving, simplifica- 
tion, and standardization were thus realized 
over the conventional electropneumatically 
operated reverser with its master controller. 

As stated in this paper concerning the 
propulsion equipment, it can likewise be 
said of the control equipment that new ma- 
terials and methods have been developed 
and adopted, which have made it possible to 
reduce weight and cost and, at the same time 
improve the quality of the product. 

An interesting improvement recently in- 
corporated in this type of modern generator, 
briefly referred to in Mr. Greer’s paper, is 
the engine cranking feature. It is still a 
common practice to use separate automo- 
tive-type geared starting motors with high- 
speed Diesel engines, but it now has been 
proved that a cranking winding can be 
added to the generator with the important 
three-fold result of reduction in over-all 
cost, increase in reliability. and simplifica- 
tion. 

The idea of using the generator as a crank- 
ing motor is old and formerly commonplace. 
Its application to the modern high-speed 
equipment is a splendid example of the ef- 
forts to produce for industrial Diesel-electric 
locomotives machinery of the simplest and 
most rugged design. 

Along this same line of thought concern- 
ing the development of simple and rugged 
Diesel-electric equipment for industrial loco- 
motives, it here seems in order to amplify 
the description of and give facts about the 
generator excitation and engine control 
scheme. 

A Diesel engine is inherently a constant- 
speed, constant-power machine. The com- 
bination of traction generators and traction 
motors on a locomotive is not. Thus, the 
fundamental problem concerning the elec- 
trical equipment on a Diesel-electric loco- 
motive is to devise for this combination of 
dissimilar machines the most suitable 
scheme for utilizing the power of the engine. 

On slow-speed industrial switching loco- 
motives it is obvious that perfect utiliza- 
tion of the engine can be sacrified in favor of 
simplicity, ruggedness, and good acceler- 
ating characteristics. The excitation scheme 
described by Mr. Greer does exactly this. 
Without the use of complicated rotating 
devices, speed or torque-control schemes, or 
special windings or separate exciters, a prac- 
tical method of engine utilization and good 
locomotive acceleration is accomplished. 

This method employs the inherent speed- 
torque characteristics of a Diesel engine 
together with the inherent characteristics of 
a simple shunt generator with but the minor 
modification of a small amount of separate 
excitation from the standard cranking 
battery. The price paid for this extremely 
simple scheme is very small in terms of loss 
of power utilization. 
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Actually the figures on the two common- 
est industrial locomotive engine sizes are as 
follows: 


At normal operating generator temperature the 
maximum reduction in engine speed when operating 
on the full-throttle torque curve results in 10 per 
cent reduction in power on one engine and 7!/» per 
cent reduction on the other. However, this maxi- 
mum power reduction occurs at but one point in 
the full power utilization range. The actual inte- 
grated power reduction realized over only the utili- 
zation range is less than 5 per cent for the one 
and 3 per cent for the other. Since it is not neces- 
sary for the utilization to cover the entire speed- 
tractive effort range of these locomotives, the true 
integrated power reduction values realized at the 
wheels are found to be less than 4 per cent and 2!/2 
per cent respectively. 


Therefore, it can be said for these indus- 
trial Diesel-electric locomotives that the 
maximum power available at the wheels is 
but 21/, to 4 per cent less than it would be 
were a perfect power utilization scheme em- 
ployed. But it should be observed that this 
reduction applies only to the possible maxi- 
mum power obtainable at full throttle. 
Now in the usual industrial switching serv- 
ice, full throttle is used for but a small frac- 
tion of the work, hence the net result of this 
power reduction when measured in terms of 
work done is negligible. Surely, this simple 
and rugged design of modern electrical 
equipment for industrial Diesel-electric lo- 
comotives is well justified. 


Lanier Greer: Mr. Barrell’s discussion has 
brought out the fact that the modern elec- 
trical equipment for industrial Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives has reduced greatly the cost 
of equipment for these locomotives. Also 
the mention of ballast being added implies 
that the weight of the equipment has been 
reduced. This is a fact and can best be illus- 
trated by comparing the new high-speed 
equipment with the old low-speed equip- 
ment. 

In the traction generator this weight- 
saving can be measured in total pounds of 
material used per engine horsepower. The 
modern high-speed generator weighs only 
8 to 10 pounds per horsepower against 20 
to 21 pounds per horsepower for the old low- 
speed generator. 

For industrial switching, tractive effort 
is of prime importance. Therefore the con- 
tinuous tractive effort rating per pound of 
material used is a measure of weight saving 
in the traction motor and gearing. The 
modern high-speed traction motor with 
double-reduction gearing has a continuous 
rating of 2.2 pounds tractive effort per 
pound of material used in the combined 
motor and gear unit. The older type of 
traction motor with single-reduction gear- 
ing had a continuous rating of only 0.9 
pound tractive effort per pound of material 
used in the combined motor and gearing. 

These figures show weight savings of 
more than two to one when measured by 
actual ability to do work. Savings of ma- 
terial are always important and are espe- 
cially so at this time, as all materials used in 
this equipment are of strategic value to our 
national security. 
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Facilities for the Supply of 
Kilowatts and Kilovars 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42-53 
by H. K. Sels and Theodore Seely, presented 
at the AIEE winter convention, New York, 
N. Y., January 26-30, 1942, and published 
in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, May sec- 
tion, pages 249-55. 


J. W. Butler (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): The authors have 
called particular attention, in conclusion 1, 
to the effect that the data, on which the 
study was made, should not form the basis 
of a generalization, but apply only to the 
Public Service System. In order that this 
be further emphasized, and in an attempt 
to speculate in the general case to allow a 
generalization, I offer this discussion. 

In Figure 3 of the paper the authors give 
data indicating the annual kilovar load 
duration requirements of their system. A 
curve of this general shape can be taken as 
typical of most systems. With such a kilo- 
var requirement, one may ask: ‘‘What is 
the most economical way of supplying this 
requirement consistent with good operating 
practice?” 

For purposes of discussion this kilovar 
requirement will be divided into three sec- 
tions, as given in Figure 1. 


UNREGULATED REACTIVE 


The major portion of the system base 
reactive requirement can be supplied by 
unswitched capacitors. The maximum 
amount of this type of reactive source that 
can be used depends primarily on: 


1. The light-load voltage conditions in load areas. 


2. The system-stability margins during light load. 


The light-load voltage problem in the 
load areas can be sufficiently controlled by 
judiciously locating capacitors so that this 
limitation can be sufficiently far removed 
to the background to bring the other factor 
to the front. For instance, the closer to the 
generation the capacitors are placed, the 
lower will be the voltage rise, and if this 
problem presents itself, unswitched banks 
can even be placed on substation busses of 
four kilovolts or higher for supplying base 
kilovar requirements. 

The next important consideration is, 
therefore, one of stability. One can readily 
visualize that if unswitched capacitors are 
installed in sufficient quantities te require 
generators to run underexcited during cer- 
tain periods, instability may arise. There- 
fore, it is not generally considered good prac- 
tice to so operate unless intelligent genera- 
tor voltage regulators are employed. We 
can, therefore, tentatively set as an upper 
limit that value of unswitched capacitors 
which allows the generators to operate at 
1.0 power factor during light-load periods. 
Whether this value can be practically ob- 
tained depends upon two factors: transient 
and steady-state stability. 

Transient stability can be very critical 
to fault-clearing times, for a given kilowatt 
load and excitation on the generators, and 
so it follows that if transient stability is a 
limiting factor, faster switching times al- 
low more unswitched capacitors to be used 
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for the same stability margins. On the 
other hand, if steady-state stability is the 
limiting factor, the use of generator voltage 
regulators will materially increase this type 
of stability, allowing again more unswitched 
capacitors to be used for the same stability 
margins. 

Thus, it is seen that with modern relay- 
ing and breaker times, and with intelligent 
generator voltage regulators, this base, or 


REGULATED KILOVARS, 


SUCH AS SWITCHED 
CAPACITORS AND 
REGULATED SYNCHRONOUS 
CONDENSERS 


KILOVARS 


UNREGULATED KILOVARS SUCH AS 
UNSWITCHED CAPACITORS 


HOURS 


Representative annual kilovar-load 
duration curve 


Figure 1. 


firm system reactive requirement can for all 
practical puposes be completely supplied by 
unswitched capacitors. In fact, it may 
under certain conditions be economical to 
more than supply this requirement, but this 
discussion will not go into that refed phase 
of the problem. 


KILovarS SUPPLIED BY GENERATORS 


At high-operating power factors it is 
generally accepted that generators can carry 
reactive economically. The actual amount 
that can be carried by the generators in a 
particular case depends upon the particular 
generator design and the value and amount 
of reserve kilowatt capacity, and so, for 
the sake of discussion, the line of demarca- 
tion between the reactive supplied by genera- 
tors and the regulated reactive will be 
only approximately located. 


REGULATED KILOVAR SUPPLY 


It is in this center region—the regulated 
reactive requirement—that all engineers are 
particularly interested, and this is the region 
in which they will be more so in the future. 

I quote from the last paragraph of the 

section of the paper labeled ‘Kilovar 
Supply.” 
“.... After the limit of static capacitors is reached, 
if additional reactive capacity cannot be provided 
economically in new generators or maintained in 
existing generators because of the value of their 
kilowatt output, synchronous condensers offer a 
quickand economic way in which kilowatt generation 
can be obtained to meet unexpected demands. The 
higher over-all cost of large synchronous condensers 
may be partly offset by the convenience of their 
operation and their stabilizing effects ....” 


I am concerned as to how the so-called 
“limit of static capacitors’—as apparently 
defined in this paper—was arrived at. It is 
appreciated that the authors’ reasoning— 
and hence their conclusion—in respect to 
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the static capacitor, was made on the basis 
of the unswitched capacitor. But it is not 
known what factors were responsible in this 
instance for ruling out the switched capaci- 
tor, and so my general findings in this re- 
spect will be outlined with the thought that 
possibly I have overlooked pertinent factors 
obtaining in the actual operating system, 
which oversight may be responsible for my 
arriving at a conclusion somewhat different 
from the authors. 

Let us first consider the economic picture. 
I have made an economic analysis of the 
switched capacitor versus the synchronous 
condenser, based on known factors that can 
be reasonably evaluated in dollars and cents. 
Other intangible operating factors will also 
be discussed. In this analysis, the annual 
charge for each equipment was determined, 
and the type of equipment ‘‘proving in” 
was obviously the one having the lower an- 
nual charge. 

As the equipment losses are the most im- 
portant factor in such a comparison— 
where either the condenser or capacitor can 
fulfill the system requirements—they will 
be given careful consideration. The fixed, 
or no-load losses of a synchronous con- 
denser are about 50 per cent of its full-load 
losses, the remaining loss varying approxi- 
mately as the square of the load, with full- 
load losses being from two to three per cent. 
The losses in a capacitor are a constant, 
being one third of one per cent of the con- 
nected capacity. From this one can see that 
the total kilowatt-hour loss consumed by 
the condenser for a given kilovolt-ampere- 
hour requirement, is a function of the load 
pattern, while in a capacitor it is inde- 
pendent of the load pattern. Therefore, to 
make a fair comparison, this must be taken 
into consideration. So the data in Figure 2 
were prepared from standard listed infor- 
mation. 

In calculating which equipment would 
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have the lowest annual charge, the following 
basic assumptions were made: 


1. Per-unit annual carrying charge on equipment 
investment taken as 0.125. 


2. Annual energy charges on losses figured for 
data given in Figure 2, for various load factors. 


3. Demand charge—per-unit annual carrying 
charge for use of system investment taken as 0.125, 


4, Maintenance and operating charges are taken 
\as equal for each. 


On this basis were calculated the data 
plotted in Figure 3, which show the eco- 
nomic dividing line between 5,000-kva syn- 
chronous condensers and capacitors as a 
function of energy charge in mils per 
kilowatt-hour, kilovar load factor, and in- 
stalled cost difference, for two conditions, 
namely: 


1. No evaluation on demand. 


2. Capitalized demand charge of $100 per kilo- 
watt. 


In equipments of 5,000-kw capacity, a 
liberal cost differential can be taken as 
$2 per kilovolt-ampere. On this basis, these 
calculations show that capacitors prove in, 
if no demand charge is levied against the 
peak losses, and only 2.5 mils per kilowatt- 
hour is made for energy losses, providing the 
kilovar load factor is not less than 0.3. 
Since 2.5 mils for energy—and a 0.30 load 
factor—are conservative figures, it indicates 
that capacitors in large banks switched for 
providing regulated reactive are relatively 
low-priced reactive generators. This, of 
course, is in substantial agreement with the 
authors’ first conclusion listed under the 
section “‘Kilovar Supply,’”’ except I believe 
they were speaking of the unswitched 
capacitor, close to the load. 

Now to consider the differences in system 
operation obtaining when using switched 
capacitors or condensers for the regulated 
reactive supply. f 


1. System Stability. If a system is designed 
and operated in accordance with well-established 
Principles utilizing modern relaying and switching 
equipments, the transient-stability problem can be 
essentially narrowed down and isolated to those 
cases involving electrically long lines and hydrogen- 
evating stations. (This excludes the developments 
associated with high-speed, three-phase and one- 
phase reclosing for single-circuit lines.) The instal- 
lation of 5,000-kva synchronous condensers is made 
—by and large—in subtransmission and distribution 
areas which are electrically remote from hydro- 
generators and long lines. Even adjacent to long 
lines and hydrogenerators, the character of the con- 
denser in having electrical and mechanical inertia, 
results in only a second order effect on stability. 


2. Voltage Stabilization. I feel that the field 
of the smaller synchronous condenser is practically 
limited to those cases imposing a difficult regulating 
job, such as found in substations feeding shovel 
loads, arc furnaces, and so forth. Under these 
conditions, the capacitor aggravates the voltage 
disturbance, if unswitched, and if switched, its 
switching equipment cannot follow the voltage 
changes anyway, so for this use it is ruled out. 
And the synchronous condenser in providing voltage 
stabilization in this instance holds a strong position 
in system design. 


Summarizing—I feel the use of the 
switched capacitor as a regulated reactive 
source will be used more and more in the 
future, when engineers have accurately 
studied their system requirements as have 
these authors, and when more experience 
has been obtained with the switched ca- 
pacitor. And as indicated in the paper, as 
well as in my discussion, each system needs 
to be studied as a complete unit, making it 
necessary that the distribution engineers, 
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who have been the large user of capacitors 
so far, fully co-operate with the generation 
and transmission engineers in designing a 
system to meet its requirements, namely 
that of supplying the two commodities, 
kilowatts and kilovars. 


G. S. Lunge (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): It is interesting to 
note the increasing attention that is being 
given to reactive power (kilovar) dispatch- 
ing. Although kilowatt load dispatching is 
taken for granted in modern utility systems, 
it is only in relatively recent years that re- 
active power has been similarly treated from 
an operating standpoint.! 

From the manufacturers’ standpoint an 
interesting by-product of this trend is the 
increasing use of varmeters (reactive kilo- 
volt-ampere meters) for indicating and re- 
cording the flow of reactive power. A var- 
meter gives complete information regarding 
the reactive power flow, without resorting 
to any calculations, whereas a power-factor 
meter reading is of little significance unless 
considered in combination with the as- 
sociated wattmeter reading. From an 
instrument-accuracy standpoint, the use of 
varmeters is worthy of encouragement. 
The varmeter is essentially built like a watt- 
meter and measures the quantity with a 
high degree of precision, regardless of the 
load. On the other hand, the power-factor 
meter, which measures the angle between 
current and potential, has a high degree of 
precision only when the load is above one 
fifth of its current rating. Except for ap- 
plication to synchronous motors, it appears 
that, in the future, power-factor meters will 
be used only rarely. 

Although the use of telemetered readings 
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of kilowatts has become quite common as 
an aid to power dispatching, such installa- 
tions seldom include provision for tele- 
metered readings of reactive power (kilo- 
vars). Nevertheless, this paper shows that 
for maximum utilization of the system facili- 
ties, it is essential that the reactive power 
dispatching be handled as thoroughly as the 
active power dispatching. The simplest 
and most effective means for giving the 
dispatcher a continuous picture of the re- 
active power flow in the system is to pro- 
vide telemeter recording receivers in front 
of him to show: 


1. The reactive power output of each major sta- 
tion or substation containing sources of reactive 
power. 


2. The grand total of such readings. 


3. The reactive power flow in each tie line inter- 
connecting with neighboring systems. 


In certain cases, a few additional kilovar 
readings from key transmission circuits in- 
side the system itself will be helpful in 
making maximum utilization of the carrying 
capacity of those circuits. 

When wire line channels are used for 
telemetering purposes, provision of a re- 
active power reading in addition to an active 
power (kilowatt) reading ordinarily doubles 
the expense of providing such facilities. 
However, when audio-frequency-modulated 
carrier channels are used, it is possible to 
use the same carrier channel for two simul- 
taneous readings, so that the principal ad- 
ditional expense involved in adding the 
kilovar reading is merely that of the 
telemeter transmitter and receiver for re- 
active power (kilovars). 

When the carrier channel is of such a na- 
ture that it cannot be used without further 
expense for the transmission of more than 
one telemeter reading at a time, it is en- 
tirely possible to change the telemeter- 
transmitter potential connections at regular 
intervals, say, every ten minutes, from watt- 
meter connection to varmeter connection 
and vice versa. When the associated 
(single) receiving instrument is of recording 
type, there is no difficulty in distinguishing 
the two records from each other on the same 
chart, except in the case of tie lines, in which 
case the use of separate kilowatt- and 
kilovar-recording instruments is highly de- 
sirable because of possible overlapping of 
the record. 
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S. B. Crary (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): The recommenda- 
tions listed in the paper by Messrs. Sels and 
Seely for the improvement in system protec- 
tion will be recognized as being generally 
consistent with results obtained from 
studies made of other systems. 

There is a question in regard to the 
stability calculations on which a little more 
detailed explanation would be appreciated. 
The statement is made: ‘‘The studies show 
that the phase-angle displacement is much 
more dependent on the turbine power out- 
put than on the generator power factor.” 
This statement would seem to apply for 
stable transient operation through a severe 
fault but would not apply for the case of 
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steady-state pull-out under the condition of 
carrying a high kilowatt load or a suddenly 
increased kilowatt load with low excitation. 
This latter condition has been considered 
an equally important consideration as a 
possible limitation for the application of 
unswitched shunt capacitors to a power 
system as the transient stability. In fact, 
this is a more important limitation than the 
transient case when quick relaying and 
switching are used. Accordingly, if quick 
switching and relaying are used with genera- 
tor voltage regulators, it becomes possible to 
increase further the stability limitation 
toward the steady-state case and therefore 
to allow for a greater ratio between fixed 
and variable corrective reactive kilovolt- 
ampere from a stability standpoint. In this 
connection, also, I would like to ask the 
authors what is meant in the same para- 
graph by “‘pull-out angle.’ Is this steady- 
state pull-out angle or transient fictitious 
pull-out angle, and how is it determined? 


E. F. Dissmeyer (The Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation, Jackson, Mich.): 
Mr. Sels and Mr. Seely have clearly outlined 
the more important factors which should be 
considered in connection with determining 
the ability of a power supply system. An 
accurate knowledge of the operating limi- 
tations of kilowatt- and kilovar-producing 
equipment is of course essential. 

The increasing of power-factor and kilo- 
watt ratings of generators will, of course, 
result in a reduction in their ability to pro- 
vide reactive kilovolt-ampere load. It will 
be found, however, that although many 
machines are operated at kilowatt loads 
considerably in excess of their name-plate 
ratings, they can still provide substantial 
quantities of reactive kilovolt-amperes. 

The excitation requirements at kilowatt 
loads in excess of the generator rating and at 
high power factor are usually considerably 
less than those for name-plate kilowatts 
and power factor. Therefore, from the 
standpoint of rotor heating, appreciable re- 
active kilovolt-amperes is available from a 
machine which is already carrying a kilowatt 
load equal to its kilovolt-ampere rating. 
For many machines, especially those oper- 
ated at 3,600 rpm, the temperature rise of 
the stator will be increased only slightly. 

For example, a 3,600-rpm, 20,000-kilo- 
watt, 25,000-kva, 0.8 power-factor generator 
can be operated at 25,000 kilowatts and at 
0.9 power factor without increasing the 
temperature rise of the rotor and with only 
110 per cent rated amperes in the stator. 
Since generators are designed so that they 
may be operated at 95 per cent rated volt- 
age without excessive heating, the 10 per 
cent increase in stator current actually repre- 
sents a five per cent increase in what might 
be considered a normal operating current. 
In a 3,600-rpm generator the stator J? R loss 
is extremely small compared to the total 
losses in the machine, and it will be found 
that this increase in stator amperes will 
affect the temperature rise of the stator 
only a slight amount. 

In view of the fact that overload opera- 
tion of machines may be required only during 
peak load periods or under emergency con- 
ditions when other generating units are out 
of service, it would appear that this type of 
operation should not cause any noticeable 
effect upon the life of a generator. In fact, 
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there may be many cases where the rotor as 
well as the stator might be operated at 
overloads for rather long lengths of time 
without seriously affecting the reliability 
or the life of the unit. 


H. K. Sels: With respect to Mr. Lunge’s 
suggestions on the desirability of using tele- 


metering for both kilowatts and kilovars, 


consideration must be given to the fact that 
summation of distributed switchable and 
nonswitchable static capacitors installed 
throughout the system is impossible, and, 
therefore, the net kilovar load is indeter- 
minable to a considerable extent. Likewise, 
where a considerable number of small 
generating plants feed into a system, the 
net kilowatt load is not simultaneously 
available. 

In attempting to reach the upper limit of 
unswitched capacitors which allows the 
generators to operate at unity power factor 
during light load as suggested by Mr. 
Butler, the total generator load power factor 
probably cannot exceed 95 per cent without 
certain generators having to operate at 
unity or leading power factors. However, in 
general, it is agreed that faster switching 
times and the use of generator voltage regu- 
lators will allow a greater use of unswitched 
capacitors at light load. With respect to the 
selection of synchronous condensers in pref- 
erence to switched capacitors, this question 
has not been exhausted. The low installa- 
tion cost of this first group of synchronous 
condensers in existing buildings was com- 
petitive with the cost of switched capacitors 
located at substations. A portion of the 
cost of the greater losses in synchronous 
condensers could be credited to building 
heating. The voltage-stabilizing character- 
istics of a synchronous condenser, as com- 
pared to a capacitor, came in for some con- 
sideration, The initial installation of syn- 
chronous condensers offered the possibility 
of later using the lagging capacity of the 
machines to regulate the installation of 
additional unswitched capacitors near their 
terminals. Some of these may be pertinent 
factors which Mr, Butler has overlooked. 
Nevertheless his contribution of a criterion 
on which to determine the proper propor- 
tion of different forms of kilovar supply is 
welcomed. 

The proper proportion of switchable and 
nonswitchable static condensers, synchro- 
nous condensers, and kilovar loading on 
generators is largely an economic problem, 
including all factors of capital, operating, 
and maintenance costs. However, the prob- 
lem of unstable voltage regulation which 
may be obtained under all conditions with 
the use of too much switchable and non- 
switchable static condenser capacity must 
not be overlooked, 

In regard to the relative importance of 
transient and steady-state stability dis- 
cussed by Mr, Crary, all of the stability 
studies made to determine the proper kilo- 
watt and kilovar loading of individual gen- 
erators were based on the transient pull-out 
angle calculated from a regular a-c network 
analyzer set up since the steady-state pull- 
out of the closely coupled Publie Service 
system has not appeared to be a prob- 
lem. However, it is possible that steady- 
state conditions should be considered further 
in the light of Mr,.Crary’s comments, 

As Mr, Dissmeyer points out, there is 
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some temporary overload capacity in most — 


generating units and these so-called short- 
time proved overload ratings are known, but 
to use them some sacrifice must be made in 
stability margins. Undoubtedly, these 
ratings will be used in extraordinary emer- 
gencies, but somewhere the last straw that 
breaks the camel’s back, such as broken 
blading, is reached, and these ratings can- 
not be considered as determining the normal 
system capacity. The use of autotrans- 
formers and higher generated yoltage firms 
up these ratings to a considerable extent 
from the standpoint of thermal and sta- 
bility limitations. It is believed that full 
account has been taken of these overloads 
by planning for only 10 per cent reserve 
capacity, the lowest in the country, and if 
these emergency ratings were included in 
the balance sheet of load and capacity, 
reserves would probably need to be boosted 
to as much as 15 per cent. Therefore, no 
over-all net gain would be effected. 


Progress in Design of Elec- 
trical Equipment for Large 
Diesel-Electric | Locomo- 
tives 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42-23 
by G. F. Smith, presented at the AIEE winter 
convention, New York, N. ¥., January 26- 
30, 1942, and published in AIEE TRANS- 
ACTIONS, 1942, March section, pages 
130-1. 


R. Tom Sawyer (American Locomotive 
Company, New York, N. Y.): Mr, Gerald 
Smith’s paper was an excellent paper. We 
have needed such a paper for some time to 
sum up the progress in the design of elec- 
trical equipment used on Diesel locomo- 
tives. 

In the early days when the first Diesel- 
electric locomotives were built, traction 
motors designed for street cars or other 
uses were placed under the Diesel-electric 
locomotive, The insulation was poor, and 
the ratings very low, Today the traction 
motor is especially designed for Diesel- 
electric locomotive service and especially 
designed for the particular class of service 
utilized. Today, practically every piece of 
electrical equipment of the Diesel-eleetric 
locomotive is especially designed for its 
particular service—certainly a very marked 


step in the advancement of the Diesel-_ 


electric locomotive. 

I should like to elaborate on Mr, Smith's 
paragraph on overloading capacity. We 
must agree that the traction motor of the 
Diesel-electric locomotive is still the vulner- 
able spot when it comes to overloading the 
locomotive. 
upon two factors, 


1, The rating should be of the proper sizg,in order 
to maintain the schedule, 


2. The rating should stay within the limitations 
of the traction motors to prevent them from over: 
heating, \ 


For example, the American Locomotive 
Company and the General Electric Com- 
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pany have one survey department which 
calculates the performance of their Diesel- 
electric locomotives and thereby sets a 
tonnage rating of these locomotives for any 
given profile. Frequently these calcula- 
tions have been checked with actual service 
conditions and have been found to be ex- 
tremely close. When it is possible to calcu- 

te so closely, we find it advisable to not 
1 ave any leeway; that is, we expect the 
railroads to operate the locomotives at the 
tonnage rating given. 

In Mr. Gerald Smith’s conclusion he 
states that a freight locomotive may have 
twice as many traction motors as a passenger 
locomotive. This, of course, is generally 
the case; however, a passenger locomotive 
geared for 120 miles an hour can be con- 
verted into a freight locomotive and made to 
handle twice the tonnage simply by chang- 
ing the gearing to 60 miles an hour. The 
New Haven Railroad is a good example; in 
this case the locomotives are geared for 80 
‘miles per hour and handle both passenger 
and high-speed freight service. 


G. F. Smith: It may be desirable to explain 
in detail why more motors are sometimes 
used on freight locomotives than on pas- 
senger locomotives. A 4,500-engine-horse- 
power locomotive geared for maximum of 80 
miles per hour, with worn wheels, for opera- 
tion on roads with 0.4 per cent (compen- 
sated) prevailing upgrades could haul 750- 
ton trailing load of light passenger cars at 
balancing speed of approximately 70 to 75 
miles per hour, or 1,200 tons of heavy pas- 
senger cars at between 60 and 65 miles per 
hour, or 4,000 tons of freight trains at 
approximately 25 miles per hour. Such a 
locomotive would be very useful for pas- 
senger and freight service in rolling country 
with light grades. 

If the number of motors is doubled, the 
locomotive weight would be increased by 
approximately 40 to 50 tons, and it could 
also haul freight trains of 4,000 tons on one 
per cent grades and 2,000 tons on 2.2 per 
cent grades at approximately half speed. 

Doubling the number of motors without 
change in gear ratio permits operation of 
passenger and freight trains over a wider 
range of grades with corresponding reduced 
speeds on the heavy grades. 


A Fast Circuit Breaker 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42-38 
by D. |. Bohn and Otto Jensen, presented at 
the AIEE winter convention, New York, 
N. Y., January 26-30, 1942, and published 
in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, March section, 
pages 165-8. 


O. K. Marti (Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.): As a rectifier 
engineer, I feel greatly indebted to the two 
authors who were instrumental in develop- 
ing a new breaker device for protecting mer- 
cury-are rectifier systems. 

In 1988 the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company put into operation, at the Alcoa 
plant of the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, ten mercury-arc rectifier units, consist- 
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ing of twenty 12-anode, 4,580-ampere tanks. 
These units were protected by standard oil 
circuit breakers on the primary side, and 
by high-speed d-c cathode breakers. After a 
few months of operation extensive tests were 
carried out to verify the computed charac- 
teristics of the circuit and the estimated 
currents obtained during possible short cir- 
cuits and backfires. The tests confirmed our 
computations and also the fact, which was 
pointed out in the paper, that the increase 
in current takes place at the rate of over 
5,000,000 amperes per second. In spite of 
the fact that the cathode breakers were 
able to limit the current in about half a 
cycle, the current during disturbances 
would sometimes exceed 50,000 amperes, 
and, in consequence, greatly stressing all the 
equipment connected to the system. Shortly 
after these tests were completed, the cus- 
tomer decided to enlarge this station to 
double capacity, but it was felt after analyz- 
ing the test data, that this high concentration 
of power should make it necessary toimprove 
the protective means still further. 

An investigation was started by our com- 
pany, along the line of using grid blocking 
for further protection, and at the same time 
by Mr. Bohn of the Aluminum Company of 
America, to develop an anode breaker to be 
connected between the transformer and the 
rectifier. It was found that by means of 
grid protection, the internal short-circuit 
current in the rectifier, flowing during a 
backfire (see Figure 2 of the paper) could be 
interrupted in about one-sixth of a cycle. 
However, it was found difficult to increase 
the speed of the large-capacity cathode 
breaker, which during a backfire has to in- 
terrupt the current feeding from the parallel 
connected units into the faulty anode. In 
spite of the fact that at that time no suitable 
d-e breaker was available which could be 
used as an element of the anode breaker it 
was decided to develop such a breaker and 
introduce it into the anode circuits. 

Furthermore, it was deemed advisable to 
equip the rectifier units for this new ex- 
pansion with high-speed blocking by means 
of grids, and, in order to reduce the number 
of breaker elements, to use anode reactors 
in connection with a six-phase rectifier 
transformer. The application of anode 
breakers, and grid-blocking devices as used 
in this new station, designated as number 4, 
can be best seen from the paper entitled 
“Alcoa Rectifier Installations” by Mr. J. E. 
Housley and Mr. H. Winograd presented at 
the AIEE Southern District meeting in New 
Orleans, December 3, 1941. 

It can be seen from Figure 2 that as each 
element of the breaker opens, the anodes 
are prevented one by one from firing and 
from feeding into the faulty anode. The 
protective action of this breaker is, there- 
fore, similar to that action of the grid- 
blocking device by means of which, as in 
the first scheme, the anodes are prevented 
one by one from fiting as soon as the grid is 
made negative. It can, therefore, be seen 
that both protective devices support each 
other in the clearing of disturbances which 
may be very advisable for some installations. 

I would like briefly to enumerate some of 
the points which had to be taken into ac- 
count when designing this new type of 
breaker and which are based on experiments 
made in the first installation referred to 
above. This will show that we do not here 
have a 600-volt d-c breaker, as superficial 
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consideration may lead us to believe. From 
Figure 2 it can be seen that during operation 
between some of the anodes, a potential 
double the secondary phase voltage ap- 
pears, and, therefore, the insulation be- 
tween poles had to be designed for a voltage 
of 2,300 volts peak in order to take care of 
the increase in voltage in the interphase 
transformer during operation with grid volt- 
age control. 

Furthermore, when designing this breaker 
it had to be taken into account that during 
normal operation, the current may reach a 
maximum value of 2,500 amperes in about 
one fifteenth of a cycle and will drop to 
zero approximately at the same rate after 
one third of a cycle. During disturbances, 
the breaker was supposed to interrupt in 
about one cycle so that the current could not 
exceed 50,000 amperes, although it was es- 
timated that the inductance of the circuit 
would be about one quarter of a millihenry. 
The tests also showed that such a breaker 
had to be able to interrupt the above cur- 
rent following a forward current of the mag- 
nitude of 25,000 amperes, and that during 
such interruptions a voltage of 3,000 volts 
was sometimes exceeded. This voltage had 
to be taken into account when the breaker 
was being designed, the reignition of the arc 
being borne in mind. The maximum in- 
terrupting time was set not to exceed one 
cycle, and it will be seen from Figure 11 that 
this value was reduced to 0.64 cycle, after 
further improvements were incorporated by 
the authors. 

We feel, therefore, that a great step for- 
ward was made not only in the art of circuit 
interruption, but still more so in perfecting 
the protection of rectification systems for 
large blocks of power. 


C. H. Black (General Electric Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) and Lysle W. Morton 
(General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y.): This paper is particularly signifi- 
cant to operators of rectifiers and to rectifier 
application and design engineers. The 
authors are to be complimented on the paper 
which treats of the development and design 
details of an ultrahigh-speed air circuit 
breaker. 

As the rectifier art progressed during the 
past twenty years, the need for high-speed 
interrupting devices in the anode circuits 
gradually became apparent to many of the 
engineers interested in rectifiers. Desul- 
tory attempts were made to solve the prob- 
lem from time to time, using then available 
medium-speed or semihigh-speed circuit 
breakers. However, these did not meet the 
requirements fully, and it became evident 
that what was needed was a high-speed 
multipole breaker equipment designed es- 
pecially for use with mercury-arc rectifiers. 

Some of the general specifications that 
such a breaker should meet may be listed as 
follows: 

1. The individual poles must be trip- 
free. 

2. Tripping action should be essentially 
for reverse current. The first and only al- 
ways completely reliable evidence of occur- 
rence of are back in the circuit of a rectifier 
equipment is the reversal of current in the 
anode connections. Hence a polarized form 
of reverse-current trip is necessary to dis- 
tinguish are-back current from forward 
overcurrent, 
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3. High-speed current interruption 
should be provided both from the standpoint 
of time required to start reducing the over- 
current and time required to extinguish the 
arc. This requirement is dictated by several 
factors. When rectifiers are connected to 
the same d-c bus with other rectifiers or 
conversion apparatus, not only do other 
anodes of the affected rectifier feed reverse 
current into the faulted anode, but all of 
the other equipment connected to the bus 
may contribute current of high magnitude. 
The value of this current is limited only by 
the copper resistances of the circuits and 
the short-circuit impedances of the con- 
tributing equipment. For this reason, the 
rapidly increasing current must be inter- 
rupted before damage occurs to apparatus, 
and before it gets out of hand in magnitude. 

In order to provide continuity of opera- 
tion in larger installations, where several 
conversion units operate in parallel, the in- 
terrupting action should be fast enough to 
prevent associated equipment from going 
out of service due to overcurrent, and also 
prevent “‘sympathetic”’ or ‘‘simultaneous”’ 
arc backs on other rectifiers due to the short- 
circuitimposed. Inmanycases, tworectifiers 
are fed from a single transformer, and the 
anode circuit breaker, if its action is fast 
enough, may eliminate the faulty rectifier 
so quickly that the other rectifier may re- 
main in service. These operational ad- 
vantages may be obtained if high-speed 
anode breakers are used, by adjusting over- 
current devices associated with the a-c and 
d-c switchgear to obtain the proper selec- 
tivity. 

4, Adequate insulation must be provided 
between the individual poles of the multi- 
pole circuit breakers to take care of the well- 
known voltages which occur in rectifier 
transformer circuits. 

5. The complete multipole  circuit- 
breaker equipment with its operating 
mechanism should be simple in construction 
and require minimum space. It should be so 
reliable in operation that it does not compli- 
cate or increase maintenance of the over-all 
rectifier installation. 

The company with which we are asso- 
ciated is so thoroughly convinced of the 
real need for and advantages of high-speed 
anode circuit breakers that we have made 
available apparatus of this sort. Particu- 
larly, for rectifiers whose voltages are above 
300, we regularly advocate and apply this 
type of high-speed switchgear. 

One important fact, which we believe 
should be kept in mind, should be stated 
here. That is, high-speed switchgear in the 
anode circuits must not be considered a sub- 
Stitute for adequate a-c switchgear or other 
protective d-c switchgear. Are backs are 
not the only faults which may be encoun- 
tered with these equipments. In common 
with all other electrical apparatus, high- 
quality full-capacity a-c switches are still 
just as necessary to protect for such things 
as transformer ground faults, as ever. It is 
also just as necessary to provide d-c switch- 
gear to protect for overloads and d-c system 
faults as ever. 


D. I. Bohn: Mr. Morton’s comments, in 
which he gave very complete specifications 
of the requirements of this type of device, 
need no further enlargement. 

With reference to the last paragraph of 
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his comment regarding the desirability of 
installing a full capacity a-c switch ahead 
of the rectifier transformer, this is largely a 
matter of opinion involving type of load, 
seriousness of infrequent short-time inter- 
ruptions, and other angles which are essen- 
tially economic. 

It, therefore, presents a problem apart 
from the rectifier and associated equipment, 
this protection being complete with the 
anode and cathode breakers themselves. 

The particular scheme outlined in this 
paper furnishes adequate protection against 
transformer ground faults as well as over- 
loads on the d-c system. 


High-Capacity Circuit- 
Breaker Testing Station 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42-26 
by J. B. MacNeill and W. B. Batten, pre- 
sented at the AIEE winter convention, New 
York, N. Y., January 26-30, 1942, and pub- 


lished in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
February section, pages 49-53. 


J. R. North (The Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation, Jackson, Mich.): 
We agree wholeheartedly with the authors 
that methods of testing which merely ap- 
proximate the breaker rating have very 
definite limitations. Our experience also 
has indicated that it is not always satis- 
factory to extrapolate interrupting data 
taken at less than rating to determine the 
full rating. 

Circuit breakers may be considered es- 
sentially as current-interrupting devices, and 
it seems particularly important that inter- 
rupting devices be tested up to at least their 
full rating, especially interrupting devices 
which have a high-ampere interrupting 
rating. We feel very strongly that the selec- 
tion and application of circuit-interrupting 
devices should be made only on the basis 
of authentic interrupting test data, which 
clearly demonstrate the ability of the devices 
to interrupt the duty expected at the actual 
operating service voltage. 

We have been privileged to witness inter- 
rupting tests which demonstrated that the 
interrupting devices as designed and built 
easily met their rating, and this was subse- 
quently substantiated by actual operating 
experience. On the other hand, several seri- 
ous cases of trouble have resulted with de- 
vices which had not been adequately tested. 
For example, it was planned to modernize 
a group of breakers, and the design of the 
modernized parts was based on extrapolated 
data. Interrupting tests on a sample 
breaker at the proposed service voltage 
showed the performance to be unsatis- 
factory and prompted several important 
design changes. These tests thus proved 
very advantageous to both the manufacturer 
and the purchaser. 

In another case, breakers which were to be 
used on service voltage considerably below 
their rated voltage were found on test to be 
inadequate to interrupt the higher short- 
circuit currents at the lower service voltage, 
although tests at the breaker rating had 
indicated satisfactory performance. Design 
changes were made which resulted in satis- 
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factory operation at the lower service volt- 
age and improved operation over the entire 
application range. | 

Comprehensive field tests and operating 
experience are invaluable supplements to 
factory tests; however, the number of 
tests which can be made in the field is 
generally very limited as compared to the 
number of tests which can be made in a 
factory test laboratory. Furthermore, in 
analyzing operating experience it must be 
remembered that circuit-interrupting de- 
vices are generally applied on the basis of 
short-circuit duty which it is expected will 
exist in the future, with adequate allowance 
for system development and growth. Thus 
for several years after installation a circuit 
breaker may not be called upon to interrupt 
currents anywhere near its rating, and the 


experience indication may therefore be of 


little value. 


J. D. Wood (Roller-Smith Company, 
Bethlehem, Pa.): I wish to discuss the 
paper presented by Messrs. MacNeill and 
Batten describing- the additions to their 
short-circuit testing station making possible 
the testing of high-capacity circuit inter- 
rupters. 

Many of us can remember the time when 
manufacturers had no testing facilities, and 
design data were accumulated from ex- 
perience on devices which were installed or 
an occasional short-circuit test conducted by 
a utility. These data were sketchy and 
conflicting, because they were collected under 
uncontrolled conditions, and the progress of 
the art was necessarily slow. 

With the advent of permanent short-cir- 
cuit testing facilities by manufacturers 
has come a period of rapid development. 
The advance in design and construction of 
modern circuit breakers is progress of which 
the engineers of this country can justly be 
proud. 

The high-capacity station described in 
this paper will be found very useful, not 


only when testing larger breakers, but also — 


in testing small breakers under conditions 
comparable with large concentrations of 
power, as found in present-day utility prac- 
tice. It should be expected that these test- 
ing facilities will result in still further im- 
provements in the apparatus offered for sale. 

I would like to take just a moment to 


describe to you another type of testing sta-. 


tion which has been built by one of the 
smaller manufacturing companies—Roller- 
Smith. It differs from previous practice in 
that it is designed to use power directly 
from a high-capacity bus on a_ utility 
property and is adapted for the testing of 
medium-size circuit interrupters. It is a 
permanent installation, entirely owned by 
the manufacturer and operated entirely 
under his supervision (Figure 1). As will be 
seen from Figure 1, the station takes power 
at 66,000 volts over a line approximately a 
quarter of a mile long, from a high-powered 
bus in a centralized switching station. With 
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this arrangement voltage is maintained ata ~ 


high value on the primary of the test trans- 
former. Transformers are provided to step 
the voltage down to the desired test voltage. 
A backup breaker is provided to clear all 
faults, should any trouble develop in the 
device under test. Reactors with taps are 
provided to limit the short-circuit current to 
the desired value. Each of these is in a 
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Figure 1 


separate room, and a third room is provided 
asa test compartment. A separate building 
is provided for the oscillograph and other 
important recording and control devices 
sufficiently removed to provide safety for 
all operating personnel. 

This station provides testing facilities 
from 3800 volts to 23,000 volts, and up to 
250,000 kva. A detailed description has 
been published in Electrical World (January 
3, 1942). 

I think the advantages of this testing 
station, located as it is, to subject breakers 
to the conditions usually found in an actual 
installation and to do it with a very eco- 
nomical setup, will be apparent to all of 
you. This station has just recently been 
completed, and something over 100 short- 
circuit tests have been made. The equip- 
ment for measuring transient voltage con- 
ditions is not yet completed. It can be ex- 
pected that the station, operated in the 
future, will provide much interesting, useful 
data. 


W. F. Skeats (General Electric Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.): Messrs. MacNeill and 
Batten have done an excellent job of pro- 
viding in somewhat limited space for a large 
number and variety of the tests associated 
with the development of circuit breakers. 
Most important among these is the short- 
circuit testing of circuit breakers approxi- 
mately to full interrupting capacity. It is 
unquestionably desirable to be able to deter- 
mine in the laboratory the interrupting 
capacity both of conventional circuit 


breakers and of breakers of new types. This 
can be done, as Messrs. MacNeill and Bat- 
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ten have done it, by providing sufficient 
generating capacity to make the test on a 
conventional circuit. It can also be done 
with somewhat less generating capacity by 
the use of a dual power supply, one part of 
which supplies high current for application 
during the arcing period, while the other 
part supplies the recovery transient and the 
sustained normal frequency voltage. This 
procedure has been described before the 
Institute in two previous papers, the dis- 
cussion of which is quoted as a reference by 
Messrs. MacNeill and Batten, and further 
experience with it is mentioned in one of the 
papers presented earlier this morning. 

These papers have shown that the circuits 
can be switched with sufficient speed and ac- 
curacy to realize a transient-recovery volt- 
age rate of several thousand volts per micro- 
second. Such recovery rates have been read 
from the oscillogram on both oil and air-blast 
circuit breakers. 

Theoretically, there is some modification 
of the current wave form as it approaches 
final zero. But, practically, with most 
modern breakers, an effective increase of 
several fold in the capacity of the testing 
plant can be obtained with a modification 
which is hardly perceptible. Furthermore, 
the tests’ results may be read from the oscil- 
logram in such a way that any error lies-on 
the side of extra severity of the test, so that 
the net result is an increase in the breaker’s 
margin of safety. Confirmation of this is 
given in the three comparisons cited in this 
morning’s paper, which show the synthetic 
test to be at least as severe as the conven- 
tional circuit. 

The performance of this circuit is il- 
lustrated by the oscillogram shown in Figure 


Figure 2. Oscillo- 
gram of a synthetic 
test 
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B—Alternator volt- 
age 

C—Oil pressure be- 
low baffle 

D—Recoveryvoltage 

E—Breaker current 

F—Piston travel 

G—Contect travel 
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2 of this discussion. In the early part of the 
film a rather low voltage is shown on the 
voltage trace, corresponding to the open- 
circuit voltage of the high-current circuit. 
This drops to zero when the short circuit is 
initiated, but, upon interruption, it rises to 
approximately double its initial value, cor- 
responding to the voltage of the high-voltage 
circuit, and superimposed upon this is a 
recovery transient which rises almost to 
double the instantaneous normal frequency 
recovery voltage at the time of interruption. 
It will be observed also that the current 
wave is not perceptibly distorted. 

This circuit has been employed to good 
advantage in a number of important de- 
velopments, and its use is expected to con- 
tinue on the increase. 


H. A. P. Langstaff (West Penn Power Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.): The authors’ 
description of the high-capacity circuit- 
breaker testing station at East Pittsburgh 
seems quite brief and limited to one who has 
seen the equipment in actual operation. 
Comparing this with the facilities and sur- 
roundings of the Wilmerding tests certainly 
shows the progress of the Westinghouse 
organization. Everything pertaining to this 
testing station seems to be about the last 
word and this removes practically all of the 
doubt in an operating man’s mind as to 
the present-day ratings. In discussing this 
installation with members of our organiza- 
tion, none of us seemsto haveany suggestions 
or additional ideas which should be em- 
bodied in such a station. The results ob- 
tained give the operating men a great deal 
more confidence in the equipment; in fact, 
we believe that breakers today are gradually 
approaching the rating as I outlined at the 
time of the Wilmerding tests; namely, the 
standby rating or one such that the opera- 
tor may stand by the breaker when operat- 
ing at maximum rating. 


W. S. Edsall (Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company, Boston, Mass.): In reference 
to the paper by Messrs. Strang and Skeats 
on field tests on high-capacity air-blast 
station-type circuit breakers, and also that 
by MacNeill and Batten on high-capacity 
circuit-breaker test stations, it is my opinion 
that the industry is now faced with the need 
of a more precise definition of circuit-inter- 
rupting factors and conditions, such as it 
faced almost 25 yearsago. Then the famous 
Hewlett, Mahoney, and Burnham paper de- 
livered here in February 1918, set up the 
methods of calculating short circuits to 
enable proper application of circuit breakers 
for interrupting duty. It pointed out, how- 
ever, that there were many variables such 
as transient-recovery voltages and system 
conditions which could not be taken into 
account by a general formula, without mak- 
ing all designs so costly as to be economically 
prohibitive for general use. 

Now we have interrupting-capacity test- 
ing stations and have a better grasp of 
these same variables of transient-recovery 
voltages and system conditions than we had 
25 years ago, but the probability of adverse 
effects from these conditions is greater to- 
day, because of the much higher concentra- 
tion of power to be handled. ' 

The paper by Messrs. Strang and Skeats 
advocates the single-phase synthetic method 
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of interrupting tests on circuit breakers, 
while MacNeill and Batten are satisfied 
with nothing less than a three-phase full- 
capacity test. Actually, the one great dif- 
ference between these methods is a question 
as to the severity of circuit conditions such 
as transient-recovery voltage. Up to date 
there is no exact definition or yardstick of 
transient-recovery voltage against which a 
commercial circuit breaker must perform 
on interrupting tests. 

In considering plans for extension of our 
own interrupting testing laboratory, we feel 
the need of a specification to tell just what 
we must test for, so far as rate of recovery 
voltage rise is concerned. It seems that a 
common basis of test standards and methods 
must be arrived at. Perhaps as a prelimi- 
nary step, the best thing to do would be for 
the General Electric engineers to take their 
air-blast circuit breaker and test it in the 
Westinghouse company’s laboratory, with 
the Westinghouse standards of measure- 
ment, and for the Westinghouse Company to 
do the same with their breaker, with the 
General Electric Company’s standards of 
measurements. I might also add that we 
might also contribute to such an exchange of 
breaker and laboratories. The results, I am 
sure, would make a most fascinating Insti- 
tute paper, and would give data to establish 
a sound basis of circuit-breaker testing and 
application. 


J. B. MacNeill: The writers of this paper 
wish to thank those who have discussed the 
project, several of whom have visited the 
laboratory and witnessed tests therein. 

A high-power laboratory such as described 
in this paper requires, in addition to a large 
first cost, a considerable maintenance and 
operating expense and occupies space that 
would be valuable for other purposes. 
Westinghouse Company in providing these 
facilities believes that the investment is 
justified by improved switchgear and similar 
electrical equipment resulting from the 
laboratory operation. 

Until the industry grew to a point where 
this expensive equipment could be absorbed 
in reasonable costs, it was necessary to rely 
on occasional tests on operating systems. 
This was not a satisfactory arrangement for 
several reasons: 


1. Tests could only be made in small numbers and 
when system conditions provided a minimum of 
hazard to connected machinery and personnel. 


2. The design of circuit-interrupting devices was 
incomplete, and development tests in large numbers 
rather than proving tests were required. 


3. Available short-circuit concentraticns 
below the requirements of a growing industry. 


were 


The most comprehensive set of field tests 
ever made on an operating system were 
those on the Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light, and Power Company lines at Balti- 
more during 1920 and 1921. A total of 200 
short circuits in capacities up to 500,000 
kva was made on approximately ten differ- 
ent types and sizes of circuit breakers. The 
cost to manufacturers and operating com- 
panies of running the tests probably was not 
less than $150,000, and the results in im- 
proved apparatus were considerable. 

Looking back at these tests we realize 
that the results were in some cases extra- 
polated incorrectly to meet other conditions 
for which data were not available. To illus- 
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trate: These field tests were all at 25 cycles, 
and certain conclusions were drawn regard- 
ing 60-cycle operation, which were inaccu- 
rate. Again, the tests were at 13,000 volts, 
and subsequent work extrapolated the re- 
sults to 25 kv with rather disastrous conse- 
quences. Again, restored voltage transients 
were in most cases relatively low and re- 
sulted in inaccurate findings. 

However, these tests marked a great ad- 
vance over previous data and the 1,500,000- 
kva breakers at Hell Gate and other large 
stations supplied during the 1920’s were a 
result of this work. They have given satis- 
factory service, and the Hell Gate breakers 
today are operating without essential change 
from the time they were installed in 1921. 

In contrast today we can under some con- 
ditions make 100 tests in an eight-hour 
shift. Large numbers of tests are necessary, 
since the variety of conditions which arise 
with transient troubles on a power system is 
very great, and the switches must be good 
for all. On one difficult design we made 
3,000 short-circuit tests. This took a 
period of months, but we were ‘analyzing 
what went on during 11/2 cycles while the 
breaker operated. The total elapsed time 
we were studying then for the whole 3,000 
tests was only a minute and a quarter. 

This explains why the laboratory de- 
scribed in this paper has already been sub- 
jected to over 100,000 tests. On the other 
hand, all the high-power switchgear tests 
made on all the operating systems in the 
country over the 20-year period from 1920 
to 1940 probably did not exceed 1,500. We 
see then that the development of modern 
switchgear is quite impossible without this 
expensive and rugged tool called ‘‘a high- 
power laboratory.” 

But you may say: “Even if you have a 
Laboratory, why does it need to be so 
large?’ The answer is found in the require- 
ments actually being placed before us today 
for.switchgear performance. One customer 
is changing existing breakers to 3,500,000 
kva. Another has just split his system in 
two to keep within a limitation of 2,500,000 
kva.; shortly, he will need larger capacity. 
A third is now operating with bad voltage 
regulation, because his switching capacity 
will not permit adding ties to his system 
which would increase the interrupting duty. 
In the not too distant future 3,500,000 kva 
will be necessary at our more important 
transmission voltages rather generally. 
The laboratory here described is the most 
adequate one in the world to meet these 
requirements. 


Field Tests on High-Capacity 
Station Circuit Breakers 


Discussion of paper 42-12 by H. D. Braley, 
presented at the AIEE winter convention, New 
York, N. Y., January 26-30, 1942, and pub- 
lished in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 


January section, pages 31-5. 


J. B. MacNeill (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): We are all impressed, I am sure, 
with the magnitude of the undertaking re- 
lated by Mr. Braley in shorting the Hellgate 
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Bus with 294,000 kva on the test stub and 
tied in with the rest of Hellgate through 
Waterside and Niagara-Hudson. This is by 
far the greatest concentration of power for 
such purpose ever put together at 13 kv for 
a field test. 

Previous circuit-breaker tests at station 
voltage have given 25,000 to 30,000 am- 
peres. New York got 65,000 amperes in the 
are on one shot. 
tests in 1920, giving 25,000 amperes, resulted 
in the circuit-breaker design now in use at 
Hellgate, and these breakers have been 
satisfactory. It seems reasonable then to as- 
sume that these later tests should provide 
data on which adequate designs for the 
future can be based. 

The paper itself makes clear the precau- 
tions taken before the tests and relates cer- 
tain incidents which show the necessity for 
care in such a project. 

The phraseology is excellent in places and 
carries plenty of meaning to those of us 
who have witnessed field tests over a period 
of years—‘“‘The psychological effect of the 
flash and the accompanying sound effect, 
in connection with the arc in the test 
breaker, undoubtedly lent some emphasis to 
the need for more caution.’”’ This could 
hardly be improved upon. As to the ad- 
visability of field tests on circuit breakers, 
there may be a difference of opinion in some 
cases. Practically all such tests so far have 
been worth-while in the development of the 
art, certainly the Hellgate tests described 
by Mr. Braley resulted in desirable improve- 
ment which, otherwise, might not have been 
so promptly made. However, as currents in- 
crease, the stresses between bus runs, and 
so on, go up at the current square, and the 
possibility of damage also increases. Per- 
haps then it is not reasonable to expect 
tests on utility systems much beyond those 
here related. 

A particularly valuable type of field test- 
ing during the last two or three years has 
been the work done at 220 kv, some of which 
has been described to the Institute. There 
are certain phenomena connected with ex- 
tremely high-voltage switching such as arc 
prestriking, restriking tendencies, and char- 
acteristics of charging current opening, which 
are not present in lower-voltage work, and 
some of which cannot be simulated exactly 
in laboratories at this time. The knowledge 
of these factors gained recently in field tests 
at 220 kv has been a most valuable con- 
tribution of that close co-operation between 
designer and user which is so much in 
evidence in these papers you are here con- 
sidering. ; 


W. R. Brownlee (The Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation, Jackson, Mich.): 
The thorough advance planning by those 
familiar with the details of design, applica- 
tion, construction, and operation, unques- 
tionably played a major part in the success 
of the short-circuit tests described by the 
author. Aside from the principal objective 
of the tests, the discovery of weak points in 
the system protection, which had unques- 
tionably escaped detection after adequate 


low-voltage tests, was probably of sufficient 


value to justify making them. 

Careful planning of short-circuit tests! re- 
duces the risk of damage to sound equip- 
ment to a negligible value. Unforeseen 
defects disclosed during short-circuit tests 
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are not likely to cause serious system trouble, 
since a high concentration of specially 
trained personnel will be on guard at many 
points. The same unforeseen difficulty, if 
allowed to persist until an accidental system 
fault occurs, may result in serious service 
and equipment troubles. 

“Material gains are usually associated with 
appreciable risks, but the very low ratio of 
risk and benefit which is obtained with 
short-circuit tests is not so widely appreci- 
ated as it deserves. The results of many 
short-circuit tests made in the past were not 
published, probably for reasons other than 
those concerned with the technique and 
value of the test procedure. It is suggested 
that the appropriate AIEE subcommittee 
might wish to compile an informal list (from 
the information which may be readily col- 

. lected) of short-circuit tests performed dur- 
ing the past few years, giving names of 
companies, dates, and a brief statement of 
the nature of the tests. 
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R. L. Webb (Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y.): 
With reference to the paper by Mr. Braley 
describing the setup for field tests on a 15-kv 
indoor air-blast circuit breaker, it may be of 
interest to know what recovery voltages 
were maintained. 

Mr. Braley has described the circuit con- 
nections in detail. It will be noted that the 
breaker test house had to be located at a 
position where it was necessary to use two 
three-conductor lead-covered cables in 
parallel for the main test circuit. Each 
cable was approximately 600 feet long. 
Also, this connection contained no lumped 
reactance near the test breaker, since it 
was desired to obtain the highest short-cir- 
cuit current that could be provided with the 
available capacity. 

The circuit constants, particularly the 
cable capacitance, were such that only low 
recovery-voltage rates could be expected. 

Table I of this discussion shows the cur- 
rent in the first phase to open, the approxi- 
mate short-circuit kilvolt-amperes on a 
three-phase basis, the calculated recovery- 
voltage rate and the recovery-voltage rate 


Table |. Field Tests on High-Capacity Sta- 
tion Circuit Breakers Calculated and Actual 
Test Recovery-Voltage Results 


Rate of Rise 
Recovery Voltage 
Volts Per Micro- 


Approximate second 
3-Phase 
Current Short Cir- Calcu- Actual 
Test Amperes* cuit-Kva lated Test 
D 
PeAr 22400000) 600,000 5..6270\.....0,: 230 
2-A ...22,000.:. 580,000 ...270...:.. 250 
3-B. ..47,000...1,200,000 ...360...... 310 
4-B...47,000...1,180,000 ...360...... 390 
Be, .62,000.... 1,560,000... ..830. .. 25 290 
6-C...58,000...1,480,000 ...330...... 250 
@-D,.26,000.:. 615,000**...210...... 160 


*Initial arc current in first phase to open. 


**Line to ground test—kva is equivalent three- 
phase value. 
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obtained during the tests with the cathode- 
ray oscillograph. These are given for the 
1941 tests only, though the values obtained 
in 1940 were of the same order of magnitude. 
The recovery voltages on all the tests were 
lower than those expected in an application 
of these breakers at Sherman Creek sta- 
tion. At this location the feeder breaker re- 
covery-voltage rate has been calculated to 
have a maximum value of 2,400 volts per 
microsecond, on 500 megavolt-ampere 
breakers. , 

The maximum recovery-voltage rate ex- 
pected on 1,500-megavolt-ampere and 2,500- 
megavolt-ampere main bus and _ bus-tie 
breakers, in the same station, is indicated by 
calculation to be 4,600 volts per micro- 
second. We, of course, expect that the 
breakers will handle these recovery rates. 

The main test circuits were set up a 
second time, with no voltage applied, to 
permit the General Electric Company to 
apply low voltage tests with their recovery 
voltage analyzer.! 

We are informed the results agree sub- 
stantially with the cathode-ray oscillograph 
records obtained on the actual tests. 
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Field Tests on High-Capacity 
Air-Blast Station-Type 
Circuit Breakers 
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the AIEE winter convention, New York, N. Y., 
January 26-30, 1942, and published in 
AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, February 
section, pages 100-04. 


J. B. MacNeill (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): Messrs. Strang and Skeats outline 
very well the actual development in the 
factory and field of a large compressed-air 
breaker. The design is neat and compact 
and lends itself well to station layout. The 
tests referred to are up to the rating of 
1,500,000 kva under discussion. 

Since breakers of the same type of 2,500,- 
000 kva are being installed shortly in New 
York, a statement of the bearing of this 
work on the higher rating would be of inter- 
est to designers and users. 

The authors discuss the synthetic method 
at some length as corroborating the results 
of field tests. Since this method was made 
public several years ago, I assume it was 
available before the first series of Hellgate 
tests. Is this a reasonable assumption, and 
if so was it used before these tests? 


A fair statement of the limitation of the ~ 


synthetic circuit is made by Strang and 
Skeats. They dispose of these limitations 
rather too briefly however. The interpre- 
tation of test results referred to in the paper 
detracts from the value of the device as a 
demonstration of ratings. Again, Figure 4 
of the paper on recovery voltage transients 
shows three curves, none of which exceeds 
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at any point the normal open circuit voltage. 
Are'we to understand that this is typical of 
the synthetic circuit? 

On the breaker design itself, which in gen- 
eral is an excellent physical structure, one 
major consideration is the tortuous air path. 
The compressed air starts on top of the 
structure, proceeds through relatively small 
tubes to the interrupters, changes here from 
vertical flow to generally horizontal flow, 
and then at the exhaust changes again to 
vertical flow. This results in loss of air 
efficiency against a straight air-flow device 
and no doubt is the reason that recourse 
has been taken to 250 pounds pressure. It 
has been found possible to retain the 150 
pounds pressure tentatively agreed to by 
the industry for indoor applications by an 
improved design of the air passages so that 
the lower pressure is adequate. A discussion 
by the authors of this point would be appre- 
ciated. 


L. R. Ludwig (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): The authors of this paper have de- 
voted considerable attention to methods of 
circuit-breaker testing, particularly with 
respect to compressed-air breakers. These 
devices are comparatively new to American 
engineers, and consequently special inter- 
rupting tests have more than the usual im- 
portance in proving the interrupting ade- 
quacy of compressed-air designs. 

Long time study of the problem of circuit 
interruption has proved that, to establish 
the interrupting ability of a particular cir- 
cuit breaker, the following sequence of 
breaker and circuit action must be satisfac- 
torily completed: 


1. The breaker contacts must part and form an 
are. 


2. The current in this arc must be equal to the 
current interrupting rating. 


3. Immediately following current zero, recovery 
voltage must be applied across the breaker contacts 
as a function of time. The rate of application of 
recovery voltage must at least equal that of the 
actual service circuit as modified by the conduction 
of the breaker itself after current zero. 


4. During the application of recovery voltage, the 
conduction current in the breaker must not be 
limited by the inadequacy of the test circuit. 


The methods of testing the breakers de- 
scribed by the authors are, 


1. Tests in the field. 


2. Tests using a synthetic circuit of presumably 
equal severity. 


The field tests as described in the paper, 
“Field Tests on High-Capacity Station- 
Type Breakers” by H. D. Braley, were 
made with the breaker set up in a special 
sandbag structure in the yard so that ap- 
proximately 600 feet of cable were used to 
connect the breaker to the station bus. It 
is recognized, of course, that this type of 
test setup was essential for safety. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the effect of this cable is 
to greatly modify the circuit voltage-recov- 
ery rates in favor of the breaker. Therefore, 
it appears that the previously mentioned 
condition 3 for demonstrating interrupting 
ability is not necessarily met. For example, 
in actual installation of a 1,500,000-kva 
breaker a reactor is often used adjacent to 
it, and the circuit recovery-voltage rate may 
reach 12,000 volts per microsecond. Even 
without the reactor the recovery-voltage 
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rate as determined by the generators may 
reach 3,000 volts per microsecond and pos- 
sess sufficient energy so that the damping 
effect of the circuit breaker is negligible. 
With the breaker and circuit set as de- 
scribed, however, calculations indicate that 
the circuit voltage-recovery rate would be 
only 400 volts per microsecond. This is so 
very different from the rate if the breaker 
were actually installed in its own cell that 
one must raise the question seriously as to 
the complete proof of the breaker perform- 
ance for all types of circuits. 

I would like to ask the authors if they 
have cathode-ray oscillograms and voltage- 
recovery rates of the field test conditions and 
what values of recovery voltage were ob- 
tained. 

We have deliberately modified circuit re- 
covery-voltage conditions while testing 
compressed-air breakers and have found 
considerably more difficulty in building the 
breaker to satisfactorily interrupt circuits 
having high recovery-voltage rates. 

The synthetic method of testing is a diffi- 
cult one to control when attempting to meet 
the four conditions required to prove ade- 
quate interrupting ability. Equivalent 
voltage-recovery transients can only be es- 
tablished in the synthetic circuit so long as 
the breaker has not just conducted a high 
current. We have found that the com- 
pressed-air breaker differs quantitatively 
from other types of interrupters in that 


1. It is strongly affected by the rate of rise of re- 
covery voltage. 


2. It passes many amperes leakage current follow- 
ing normal current zero. 


Therefore, the breaker itself can and does 
modify the recovery transient originally es- 
tablished by the circuit alone, whether it be 
real or synthetic. In the real circuit, this 
modification is simply accepted. However, 
with the synthetic circuit, which does not 
have comparable impedance, how is one to 
judge that the breaker is subjected to the 
equivalent duty of resisting construction? 
The authors have offered no criterion for 
isolating the effect of the circuit on the arc 
space of the breaker. The leakage current 
increases greatly with the kilovolt-amperes 
to be interrupted, and, in consequence, a 
check of synthetic test methods with labora- 
tory tests at say 500,000 kva does not imply 
that the methods will also check properly at 
1,500,000 kva. 

The authors state, with respect to Figure 
4 of the paper, that one of the cathode-ray 
oscillograms—which unfortunately is repro- 
duced without time or voltage scales—indi- 
cates a failure of the breaker to interrupt. 
There is no definite fall of voltage to arc- 
drop value and associated evidence of a 
continuous arc in the breaker, however. 
It may be that the greatly modified recovery- 
voltage transient is simply the result of 
large conduction current in the breaker. 
One cannot be certain. ‘Failure’? may or 
may not have occurred. But if the circuit 
had been real, no room for doubt would exist. 

The authors refer to interruption, in con- 
junction with the synthetic test circuit, as- 
sociated with “‘high recovery rates.” They 
have given no specific rates, however, and 
further definite data would be appreciated. 

The authors’ third conclusion calls atten- 
tion to the close agreement demonstrated 
between the factory synthetic test and the 
field interrupting performance. However, 
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the reasonable question regarding the suffi- 
ciency of either set of tests, with respect to 
recovery voltage, still leaves a great deal 
to be desired before accepting the check as 
proof of the breakers’ performance. 


H. V. Nye (Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.): The paper 
by Strang and Skeats on a breaker of 
such similar type, voltage, and capacity is 
interesting, not only because of the method 
of testing used, but also because of the dif- 
ferences in arcing time and break distance 
shown by the two tests. One can hardly be 
blamed for wondering whether the lower 
arcing times shown in the latter paper are 
due to the test method employed, or to the 
higher air pressure used. Certainly my ex- 
perience leads me to agree with the state- 
ment in this paper that a higher pressure 
does increase the margin of safety in insur- 
ing a consistently short arcing time. 

In conclusion, it may be interesting to 
note that my company is at the present time 
constructing two outdoor air-blast breakers 
which will be put in service on a 13,800-volt 
system requiring an interrupting capacity of 
1,000,000 kva, although the breakers are in- 
sulated for 34!/2 kv. We all hope that the 
operating experience with the large capacity 
air-blast breakers described in these papers 
will bear out the promise of the laboratory 
tests which have produced them, and war- 
rant a more general acceptance of the com- 
pressed-air breaker. 


Joseph Slepian (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): In spite of the scarcity with which 
actual test data are given in this paper, some 
interesting conclusions can be drawn as to 
the properties of arcs near current zero in 
actual circuit breakers, and as to the value 
of the proposed so-called synthetic tests. 
Concerning the synthetic tests, a conclusion 
completely opposite to that of the authors’ 
conclusion 3 should be arrived at. 

The idea behind synthetic tests is that 
after current zero the arcing space presents 
predominantly dielectric properties and only 
needs to be given a dielectric strength test 
at sufficiently high voltage to prove its ade- 
quacy for bearing normal circuit voltage. 
The are space after current zero, however, 
differs from usual insulating materials in 
that just before current zero it has been 
carrying heavy current and has had a very 
high conductivity. One certainly should 
expect, therefore, that just after current 
zero there might still be some conductivity 
left, and therefore, in carrying out a syn- 
thetic test one should be sure that the di- 
electric-strength testing means has sufficient 
capacity to really impress voltage on the 
space in spite of the dielectric leakage cur- 
rent, HWverybody knows that an ordinary 
“shooting box’”’ cannot test leaky insulation. 

This point, along with other points of 
equal importance which are not being re- 
peated in this discussion, has been raised 
before and was met with the statement that 
in the circuit breakers being tested by the 
advocates of the synthetic test, because of a 
displacement principle, the are space was 
occupied by fresh insulating material which 
had practically zero conductivity or leakage, 
right up to its dielectric failure point, 

But now, we have presented in this paper 
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actual experimental information as to the 
leakage resistance of the arc space after cur- 
rent zero in an actual circuit breaker of the 
displacement principle type. 

For, by a lucky chance, the circuit used, 
while not at all a test on the interrupting 
capacity of the breaker, is just the kind of a 
circuit which one would devise if one set out 
with the research problem of measuring the 
leakage resistance of the are space after cur- 
rent zero. With the cathode-ray oscillo- 
graph the voltage impressed on the are space 
by the test circuit is determined; from this 
the voltage drop on the series resistance of 
the test circuit and, therefore, the current 
supplied by the test circuit becomes known; 
and with voltage and current in the are 
space known, its resistance is determined. 

So we look at Figure 4 of the paper and 
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particularly curve C with great interest. _ 


This is said to be for ‘breaker failing.” 
This conclusion is not justified. The are 
space as the oscillogram shows, is quite able 
to bear full voltage as fast as the synthetic 
circuit is able to supply it. If it represents 
the failure of anything, it is the failure, be- 
cause of insufficient capacity, of the syn- 
thetic circuit to give an adequate dielectric- 
breakdown test on the are space. But it 
does very nicely give us information on the 
leakage resistance of the arc space, after 
current zero. It shows that under the cir- 
cumstance of that test, and where, therefore, 
the breaker was operating satisfactorily in a 
conventional circuit, presumably on the dis- 
placement principle, the are space resistance 
begins by being small compared to the series 
resistance of the test circuit and becomes 
large compared to this resistance only after 
three divisions on the time scale are shown. 
The authors do not give us this time scale, 
but I guess that the time involved is several 
hundred microseconds! 

Now the series resistance of the test cir- 
cuit, according to the data given in the 
paper, was varied from 300 ohms to 3,000 
ohms. Hence we conclude that the are 
space resistance was of this order of magni- 
tude for a length of time after current zero 
corresponding to three divisions of the time 
scale of Figure 4. ' 

But this contradicts the displacement 
principle! 

In Figure 5, the ‘border-line-synthetic 
tests’? curve marks only the limits of the 
sensitivity of the synthetic circuit for meas- 
uring the resistance of the arc space. It 
gives no information whatsoever, of the 
capacity of the breaker for clearing a conven- 
tional circuit. 


W. S. Edsall: See discussion, page 407=08) 


H. E. Strang and W. F. Skeats: The dis- 
cussion of this paper divides itself readily 
into two parts: that concerning the breaker 
itself, and that primarily concerned with the 
synthetic testing circuit. That regarding 
the breaker will be considered first. 


As Mr. Ludwig calculates, the recovery — 


rate in the field tests was comparatively low. 
Supplementary tests have been made, how- 
ever, with very much higher recovery rates, 

Mr, MacNeill asks about the significance 
of the field tests with reference to the 2,500,- 
000-kva breaker. In the course of a develop- 
ment such as this, many tests are made, in- 
dependently varying such factors as pres- 
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sure, recovery rate, contact speed, shape, 
number, and location of barriers and cool- 
ers, and so forth. When the design of the 
1,500,000-kva breaker was arrived at, it was 
subjected to a large number of synthetic 
tests to determine its performance under 
controlled conditions. After the field tests 
were completed, these results were com- 
pared with the factory test results under 
similar conditions, and it was found that the 
field performance, if anything, was slightly 
better than would have been expected, based 
on the synthetic test background. 

The close agreement between the full- 
capacity field tests and the synthetic tests 
under similar conditions up to the 1,500,000- 

_kva duty established beyond doubt the va- 
lidity of this method of testing. The results 
of the synthetic tests are interpreted at their 
face value with the knowledge that the test 
procedure is at least as severe as service con- 
ditions and may result in a slightly increased 
factor of safety. 

With this benchmark established, the 
development of the 2,500,000-kva breaker 
proceeded on the same basis. As was to be 
expected, an increase in duty of 67 per cent 
required some changes in design before satis- 
factory results were obtained, but the basic 
principle of determining performance ap- 
plies to this rating as well as to the smaller 
sizes. 

Before accepting the advantages which 
the configuration of this breaker gives in 
station arrangement and design, a careful 
study was made of the effect, if any, of the 
so-called ‘‘tortuous air paths’’ leading from 
the air tank to the contacts and from there 
to the exhaust. Vague references are fre- 
quently made to the effect that bends or 
restrictions in air passages introduce losses, 
so that the problem remained one of deter- 
mining the magnitude of such losses. Ob- 
viously they must be confined to two kinds, 
both of which are susceptible of measure- 
ment. 


(a) Loss of pressure. 
(b) Loss of time. 


Figure 1 of this discussion shows sche- 
matically the principal functional parts of 
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such an air-blast breaker system: the tank, 
blast valve, pipe, manifold, and chutes. 
The chart shows results of actual measure- 
ments of pressure at various parts along this 
system. The lower curve was taken with an 
early design of blast valve, and shows over 
40 per cent drop in the valve itself, com- 
pared with about 8 per cent in the ‘‘tortuous 
paths.’’ An improved blast valve gave re- 
sults shown in the upper curve. The drop 


across the valve itself is greatly reduced but 
remains about twice the drop through all 
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the recovery transient. Certainly also the 
resulting difference between the ideal circuit 
recovery transient and the test transient 
actually realized will be greater with the 
relatively high impedance circuit which sup- 
plies the recovery voltage in the synthetic 
circuit which was used than in the low im- 
pedance circuit corresponding to field duty 
at equivalent kilovolt-amperes and recovery 
rate. 

The authors agree, therefore, that it may 
be very misleading with the circuit shown in 
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the rest of the system. Blast valves are an 
essential part of any air-blast breaker sys- 
tem, and their design must be such as to re- 
duce this drop to a minimum. However, 
actual tests have proved conclusively that 
the drop in pressure resulting from the bends 
in the air paths is negligible. 

Figure 2 of this discussion also portrays 
schematically the principal functional parts, 
in this case plotted to a time scale. From 
the blast valve on to the right, reference to 
the scale below will indicate the time at 
which normal working air pressure arrives 
at the various parts. Something in the order 
of two cycles from the time the trip coil is 
energized is required in this particular 
breaker for the blast valve to fully open. 
Less than a half cycle later full air pressure 
has arrived at the arcing contacts, after 
having travelled down the backpipe and 
along the ‘‘tortuous paths’’ through the 
header to the contacts. Blade travel is in- 
dicated at the right and shows that over a 
cycle later the contacts part, drawing the 
arc. In other words, full working air pres- 
sure has been available at the contacts in this 
design for a full cycle before the are is 
started. 

From such a study, based on actual meas- 
urements and not on surmises or specula- 
tions, it has been proved that this arrange- 
ment is not responsible for any substantial 
losses either in pressure or time, and that 
compared with the outstanding advantages 
which it affords in the way of simple and 
flexible terminal arrangements, such losses 
as do occur are unimportant. 

A large part of the criticism of the syn- 
thetic circuit is based on the effect of leak- 
age current after the final current zero. Up 
to a certain point the analysis on which this 
criticism is based is sound. The authors, 
too, have observed leakage conduction after 
current zero, and certainly this will affect 
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the paper to determine the ideal circuit re- 
covery rate for the synthetic circuit, then 
make tests and, if the tests are successful, 
assume that the breaker will clear satisfac- 
torily a field circuit with the same kilovolt- 
amperes and recovery rate. Because of the 
unsoundness of this procedure, the authors 
have shunned it, relying instead only upon 
recovery transients actually observed on the 
cathode-ray oscillogram taken at the time 
of the test. Comparing these with unmodi- 
fied circuit recovery transients to be antici- 
pated in the field is a very much more re- 
liable procedure. It is based on the follow- 
ing logic: Suppose that upon interruption 
of a given current, a certain test recovery- 
voltage transient has been obtained on a 
synthetic laboratory test and recorded on 
the oscillogram. Now suppose the breaker 
on which this transient was obtained is to 
be applied in the field at the same current 
and on a circuit incapable of producing a re- 
covery-voltage transient which exceeds at 
any time the test transient recorded on the 
oscillogram in the laboratory, The appli- 
cation of this circuit recovery transient can 
certainly generate in the are path no more 
heat due to leakage current than is gener- 
ated by the leakage current accompanying 
the test transient. The are path will, there- 
fore, gain dielectric strength at least as 
rapidly under the field conditions as under 
the laboratory conditions and, hence, will 
interrupt just as successfully. 

Mr. Ludwig states that there is no defi- 
nite fall of voltage in curve ‘“C”’ of Figure 
4 of the paper, which represents a breaker 
failure on the synthetic circuit. Apparently 
he has overlooked the substantially vertical 
line dropping practically to zero from the 
“4” and “B” curves about one millimeter 
to the right of the voltage axis. This is a 
part of the ‘‘C” curve and is the definite fall 
which Mr. Ludwig could not find. 
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Even if this definite fall and the rise pre- 
ceding it were not present, however, curve 
“C” would be considered to represent a 
breaker failure. Admittedly it represents 
ability to clear against the very low rate of 
rise corresponding to the curve itself, with 
due consideration for its low as well as its 
high points. It might even represent ability 
to clear against a circuit recovery-voltage 
transient a little more severe than is repre- 
sented by curve “C”’ itself. But that is 
hardly of interest when the breaker must 
clear against much more severe recovery 
transients, and the dangers in assuming 
more have been quite emphatically pointed 
out by Mr. Ludwig and Dr. Slepian them- 
selves. 

With reference to the question about 
synthetic tests before the first group of field 
tests, attention is drawn to the statement in 
the paper that alterations were inadvert- 
ently made in the arcing chamber of the 
breaker just prior to the field tests and after 
the synthetic tests at the factory. Under 
these circumstances, any comparison of the 
field tests with tests made in the factory 
would obviously have little significance. 

One of the attractive features of the syn- 
thetic testing scheme is the flexibility with 
reference to the recovery-voltage transient 
that results from separating the high-current 
circuit and the recovery-voltage circuit. 
Among other things, this makes possible 
overshoots not only up to twice the instan- 
taneous value of the normal frequency wave, 
the highest ordinarily encountered in the 
field, but far beyond in case that should be 
required. Figure 3 of this discussion shows 
an oscillogram on which the overshoot 
reaches 2.7 times the instantaneous normal 
frequency value. 

It is believed that the synthetic testing 
procedure will find a field of great useful- 
ness both in proof tests on circuit breakers 
and, as Dr. Slepian has suggested, in telling 
us more of the fundamental properties of an 
are. 


Field Tests and Performance 
of a High-Speed 138-Kv 
A\r-Blast Circuit Breaker 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42-9 
by Philip Sporn and H. E. Strang, presented at 
the AIEE winter convention, New York, N. Y., 
January 26-30, 1942, and published in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, January section, 
~ pages 1-6. 


J. B. MacNeill (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.): The Sporn-Strang paper 
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Figure 3. Recovery 
transient obtained on 
synthetic circuit 
showing overshoot 
to 2.7 times normal 


makes an important contribution to our 
American literature on high-speed oilless 
circuit interrupters. The double-break 
form of device tested should be entirely 
adequate for the ratings discussed and, in 
fact, the complication of a two-break device 
seems hardly necessary in view of previ- 
ously published work. The development 
under discussion here was presented with 
limited test values by Rankin and Bennett 
at the last winter convention, and the pres- 
ent paper supplements the previous one by 
a considerable increase in test kilovolt- 
amperes. 

However, at the last winter convention 
Ludwig and Baker presented a paper on a 
single-break compressed-air breaker which 
had been tested to 8,900 amperes with 132 
kv impressed across the single interrupter 
and with high rates of recovery voltage. 
Since this value represents kilovolt-amperes 
considerably beyond that given by Sporn 
and Strang, one wonders if the additional 
complication of two breaks is justified. 

The review of circuit-breaker develop- 
ment given in the early part of this paper 
is of interest, as it shows the considerable 
effort on the part of one operating company 
to advance switchgear design. Equally 
important work was conducted at some- 
what earlier dates on other properties. 
Thus the AIEFE paper by Baker and Wilcox 
presented in January 1930 dealt with field 
tests with 66 kv across a single-pole unit 
that uniformly gave two cycles or less of 
arcing, and, when equipped with a mecha- 
nism of normal speed, would give less than 
eight cycles of breaker operating time. 
Further results of field tests reported by 
L. W. Dyer in Electrical World for April 19, 
1930, gave additional data on the Duquesne 
Light Company system tests of October 12, 
1929, and included tests on the Alabama 
Power system up to 1,170,000 kva at 110 
kv with arcing time well below eight-cycle 
breaker levels. 

An especially important contribution 
was the Plymouth meeting tests on the 
Philadelphia Electric Company system of 
November 1929 in which eight-cycle breaker 
time was met on 220 kv. 

These relatively early tests, including 
those referred to in the Sporn-Strang paper, 
have in the past been lifesavers in deter- 
mining the adequacy of interrupting de- 
vices. Of late years, however, field tests 
have been relatively infrequent, as manu- 
facturers’ laboratories have demonstrated 
their ability to handle the test situation. 
In fact several important utilities who have 
been approached on the subject of field 
tests have not felt the hazard to their sys- 
tems was justified. 

The writer is of the opinion that in some 
respects factory tests against adequate 
power form a more difficult basis of ap- 
proval than do field tests. For instance, 
the Ludwig-Baker paper reported circuit 
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transient-recovery voltage rates as high as 
3,420 volts per microsecond. We know of no 
field location where similar recovery rates 
have been had on circuit-breaker tests at 
high voltage. 

The two methods of conducting inter- 
rupting tests both have advantages. The 
factory test can be made conveniently 
without hazard to a large operating system 
and in a minimum of time. The field tests 
on the other hand have a large value in op- 
erating experience gained during the tests, 
which points out possible weaknesses in 
operating setups under fault conditions as 
well as demonstrating the device on test. 
Therefore, for many of us the discussion of 
system effects given by Sporn and Strang is 
of particular interest and is conclusive evi- 
dence of the desirability of high-speed 
switching for heavy power concentrations. 


B. M. Jones (Duquesne Light Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.): I am sure that all of us 
are glad to see the progress and develop- 
ment of air-blast breakers, for none of us 
wants to use oil in electrical equipment, 
particularly in circuit breakers. 

We have used it, it is true, and are still 
using it, but we just don’t want oil circuit 
breakers. 

The paper by Sporn and Strang covers 
the disadvantage of oil circuit breakers in a 
very clear and complete manner, and no 
repetition is necessary. 

The data presented in this paper, as well 
as in the associated papers at this technical 
session, certainly give encouraged hope 
that the great day is nearing when we can 
buy at a reasonable price circuit breakers 
without oil for all our requirements. 

We utility people want them, the steel 
mills, mines, and industrial plants want 
them, and the manufacturers want to build 
them; and all of us in the electrical business 
have an investment problem in writing off 
our oil circuit breaker and associated invest- 
ments, and manufacturing plant therefore. 

I would like to emphasize very strongly 
the need for continuing with the develop- 
ment of these breakers without oil and would 
like to show one slide, Figure 1, portraying 
the unsatisfactory performance of oil cir- 
cuit breakers during tests to destruction, 
just to impress upon you the possibilities of 
a great catastrophe that might result from 
the use of oil circuit breakers, particularly 
beyond their capacity. 

This Figure 1 shows a picture of an oil 
circuit breaker being tested to destruc- 
tion. This oil throw with its accompanying 
fire and smoke was several hundred feet 
high and quite wide, as you can readily 
see. Such an explosion in an operating 
station would be intolerable. 

There were many types and makes of 
breakers tested by our company about 15 
years ago, and this entire test program cov- 
ered duties up to 500,000 kva at 24 kv. 
This test program was arranged and carried 
through quite satisfactorily, even in spite 


at 
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re 


of these spectacular explosions, and the — 


breakers were tested below, at, and beyond 
their capacities to determine their per- 
formance. 

I might say, as all of you familiar with 
oil circuit breakers will realize, that such 
breakers are not on the market now and 
you, couldn’t buy them if you tried. I 
doubt if any of you have breakers similar 
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Fire and explosion resulting from 


Figure 1. 
breaker failing to interrupt a heavy short circuit 


to these (I am not going to tell you what 
they are), for they have undoubtedly been 
fixed up so that they are really oil circuit 
breakers now. 

The photo just illustrates something that 
might happen as a result of an oil circuit 
breaker attempting to interrupt larger and 
larger duties due to the system behind them 
growing. Even with the very best of main- 
tenance and attention, an oil breaker is 
something we just don’t want to keep 
around. 

While these comments are referred to Mr. 
Sporn’s paper, they apply equally to the 
companion papers on circuit breakers pre- 
sented at this meeting. 


W. S. Edsall (Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company, Boston, Mass.): Four years 
ago the company with which I am connected 
conducted its first commercial witness inter- 
rupting-capacity tests on a 15,000-volt, 
250,000-kva air-blast circuit breaker. Three 
years ago, we made the first installation of a 
15-kv, 500,000-kva air-blast circuit breaker. 
At that time we advocated compressed air 
for power circuit breakers. Then we were 
alone in our recommendations of the air- 
blast principle. Now we have a lot of good 
company, as is evidenced by the papers 
presented here today. I congratulate the 
engineers who have presented papers here 
at this session on the air-blast circuit breaker 
they have produced. While the different 
designs have much merit, the outstanding 
fact is that we manufacturers are all seem- 
ingly in agreement that the air-blast prin- 
ciple is safe, sound, practical, and efficient, 
as is amply demonstrated by the laboratory 
and field tests presented today, and by the 
thousands of interrupting tests made in our 
own laboratories. It seems we were also in 
agreement that compressed air is the only 
medium other than oil which can be applied 
over a wide scope of interrupting and volt- 
age ratings. Air-blast breakers as manu- 
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factured by ourselves and by foreign manu- 
facturers with whom we have been asso- 
ciated for many years are in operation today 
in this country and in Canada, extending 
from 100,000 kva at 2,300 volts indoors, up 
to 2,500,000 kva at 220,000 volts outdoors’ 

We think that the Sporn and Strang 
paper on field tests on the 138-ky air-blast 
circuit breaker is of particular interest, 
because it is a summation of one manu- 
facturer’s efforts to reduce arcing and re- 
closing time toa minimum. We appreciate 
the courage with which the American Gas 
and Electric Company’s engineers faced the 
matter of making interrupting and reclosing 
tests of such magnitude, upon a system 
carrying important loads. The tests indi- 
cate the ability of the air-blast breaker to do 
substantially the same job as the oil circuit 
breakers of equivalent rating. However, 
the interrupting time of the breaker de- 
scribed seems quite long. In the outdoor 
air-blast circuit breakers of our associated 
companies before referred to and now oper- 
ating in Canada, the 138-kv and the 220-kv 
breakers now in operation have interrupting 
times in the order of 3'/) cycles. This com- 
pares to five cycles for the breakers de- 
scribed in the paper by Sporn and Strang. 
Also, on the 220,000-volt breaker having in- 
terrupting time of approximately 3!/, cycles 
the reclosing times can be set to be quite 
low, that is, in the neighborhood of 12 cycles. 
Reclosing may be done on the single-pole 
basis if desired, and as has been reported in 
other discussions before the Institute, re- 
closing tests on a single-phase basis were 
conducted by our associated companies some 
years ago. 

A further advantage of the breaker of 
which I am speaking is that reclosing is not 
done on exterior isolator contacts with the 
consequent brilliant visible display, but 
rather is accomplished within an interrupt- 
ing chamber under 225-pound pressure. 
This eliminates the visual display and the 
possible hazard of attempting to reclose in 
normal atmospheric pressure by isolator 
contacts moving comparatively slowly and 
making circuit in the open air. 

The authors’ statement that it took 30 
years to develop a five-cycle, high-voltage 
oil circuit breaker, but that the same ac- 
complishment was achieved in two years 
in the air-blast circuit breaker draws our at- 
tention. It is felt that it would be well to 
acknowledge that several of us manufac- 
turers had resident or visiting engineers in 
Europe, where these high-voltage air-blast 
circuit breakers were first developed, and 
that each one’s designs are largely based 
upon European experience. However, as 
we have shown in our own case, the Euro- 
pean experience and actual practice on many 
high-voltage breakers already installed in 
Europe, and in Canada give interrupting 
speeds not of five cycles, but of three to four 
cycles. 


-E. W. Knapp (The Shawinigan Water and 


Power Company, Montreal, Que., Canada) : 
The authors state that, ‘‘the success of this 
development on 138 kv points encouragingly 
to the prospect of development at higher 
voltages, such as 230 kv or even higher.”’ 
The Shawinigan Water and Power Company 
have in service at this time two different 
designs of air-blast circuit breaker operating 
ona 220-ky system. This company has been 
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interested in the development of this type 
of circuit breaker for some years and has 
on a number of occasions made available 
sections of their power system for primary 
tests. 

One-air blast circuit breaker now in serv- 
ice is quite similar to the 138-kv design 
discussed in the paper. It is rated as fol- 


lows: 

Voltagestating 60sec 5 one cu 220 kv 

Current rating..............400 amperes 

Rupturing capacity......... 2,000,000 kva 

Closing Time...............17 cycles (60-cycle 
basis) 

Opening time (contacts part). .31/2 to 41/2 cycles 

ATCIN RIM rhe ie thers 0.5-1.0 cycle 

Air pressure................250 pounds per square 
inch 


Automatic reclosing, single-pole or three-pole 


Satisfactory primary tests have been 
conducted on this unit with one phase to 
ground, with and without the automatic 
reclosing feature in service, up to approxi- 
mately 100,000 kva at 245 kv and up to 
approximately 1,000,000 kva at 220 kv. 

It is noted that the 138-kv air-blast circuit 
breaker operates on an air pressure of 350 
pounds per square inch, as against 250 
pounds for the 220-kv air-blast circuit 
breaker. Have the authors tested the 138- 
kv unit at pressures below 350 pounds, and 
may we assume that operating at pressures 
above 250 pounds on this particular design 
does materially increase the rupturing 
capacity or produce other advantages? 

The second type 220-kv air-blast circuit 
breaker now in service on the Shawinigan 
Water and Power Company system is rated 
as follows: 


WiOlta mer Qt Ime ceiefle's ieinis'> nxais 220 kv 

Current rating..............600 amperes 

Rupturing capacity......... 2,000,000 kva 

Closing timer an nates desire 15 cycles (60-cycle 
basis) 

Opening time (contacts part). .31/2 cycles 

ALCing times: 5 cue eae s aes one-half cycle 

Alf pressures) isis ic) a vcs oes 115 pounds per square 
inch 


Not arranged for automatic reclosing 


This design uses the cross-blast principle 
and is somewhat similar in operation to the 
type described by L. R. Ludwig, H. M. 
Wilcox, and B. P. Baker. 

A series of primary tests was conducted 
on this type during the development stage 
which resulted in a considerable modification 
of the original design. The unit now in 
service has been tested on the power system 
to approximately 900,000 kva at 220 kv. 
Although the tests appeared to indicate 
satisfactory performance at the specified 
ratings, there has been insufficient operating 
experience to insure satisfactory service 
under all conditions. 

During the primary and secondary tests 
on air-blast circuit breakers on the Shaw- 
inigan Water and Power Company system, 
a number of conditions were noted which 
might be of interest. This applies par- 
ticularly to outdoor service in the rather 
severe climatic conditions of Canada. 


Air-drying facilities and convenient supervision of 
the same is important. 


Special attention may need to be paid to the problem 
of condensation. 


Using the correct materials is important, not only 
for satisfactory operation, but also for weathering. 
Machined parts must be carefully chosen and ad- 
justed to prevent sticking under extreme variations 
of temperature. Air pressures from 100 to 350 
pounds per square inch are being used. It would be 
very desirable to standardize on a closer range of 
pressures. 
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Philip Sporn and H. E. Strang: It is true, 
as Mr. MacNeill has stated in his discussion, 
that improvements in manufacturers’ labo- 
ratories have increased their ability to handle 
the testing of circuit breakers, On the 
other hand, it is our impression that field 
testing of circuit breakers has not fallen 
off either in frequency or importance in 
later years; also some very important utili- 
ties have in late years become very much 
converted to the value if not the necessity of 
making occasional field tests on their own 
systems. It is still true, of course, that 
many other important utilities are not now 
and never have been willing to subject their 
systems to staged interrupting capacity 
tests. 

Notwithstanding our gratification on the 
good results obtained from the test on the 
air-blast circuit breaker, it is our belief that 
Mr. Jones has passed sentence rashly and 
altogether too severely on the oil circuit 
breaker, considering the present state of de- 
velopment and experience with both oil and 
air. Without discounting the encouraging 
and promising results obtained with air, it is 
still true that the modern oil circuit breaker 
is doing an outstanding job. Oil fires of any- 
thing like the nature indicated by Mr. Jones’ 
photograph are extremely rare for really 
modern breakers when subjected to duties 
within their ratings. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Jones’ discussion lends support to the 
feeling which has been maintained for some 
time that factory tests and field tests sup- 
plement each other, and each have an im- 
portant and distinct place in the develop- 
ment of circuit breakers. During the same 
general test program which Mr. Jones has 
described, and with the same setup and 
operating conditions, one breaker equipped 
with up-to-date arc-control devices which 
had been developed with the aid of factory 
test equipment was tested. It successfully 
passed these tests without any such disturb- 
ance as shown in the photograph. 

As Mr. Knapp has suggested, the industry 
undoubtedly should standardize on such 
matters as air pressure in due time. Devel- 
opment tests which have so far been made 
have indicated that within certain limits 
interrupting performance improves with an 
increase in air pressure. Future designs 
may make possible the same kind of perform- 
ance with lower pressures, but, for the time 
being, it does not appear advisable for 
the industry to standardize on this factor, 
since it might result in a handicap rather 
than a benefit. Pressures of 250 or 350 
pounds per square inch are not difficult nor 
costly to obtain or maintain and represent 
an economical way of building an increased 
factor of safety into a line of air-blast cir- 
cuit breakers. 

There is no particular mystery about the 
design problems in connection with making 
available a satisfactory air supply, There 
is no reason to suspect that a straightfor- 
ward engineering approach with a thorough 
check of each step will fail to produce results 
here. At least four years ago an indoor air- 
blast breaker was mounted in an unheated 
outdoor switchhouse, together with the 
necessary compressor and control facilities, 
and installed during a whole winter in north- 
ern Canada, Experience gained during that 
time has been of great assistance in the de- 
sign of satisfactory equipment of this kind. 

Mr. Edsall has rather jumped at conclu- 
sions in assuming that the successful per- 
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formance reported for outdoor air-blast 
breakers and high-capacity indoor breakers 
naturally means that this principle may 
be extended over the entire range of circuit: 
breaker ratings, For duty below 500,000 
kva, self-contained magnetic-type breakers 
have been in regular use for several years, 
and their popularity is steadily gaining. 

The test results submitted with this paper 
include all of the tests which were made in 
the field without exception, ‘This report 
was made for the purpose of clearly and 
completely defining the present state of 
the art as far as this particular development 
is concerned, If Mr, Edsall has available 
results of other tests which show faster op- 
eration on some other type of breaker, it is 
hoped that in the interests of providing the 
industry with all available information, he 
will make a similar complete disclosure of 
all the factors concerning such tests, 

As Mr. Edsall has pointed out, our state- 
ment in which it was inferred that the en- 
tire air-blast circuit breaker development 
had been accomplished in only two years is 
not quite correct when interpreted in that 
way. The authors’ comparison of the 30 
years of oil circuit-breaker development 
work to a development of only two years 
with the air-blast circuit breaker was made 
primarily with regard to the particular cir- 
cuit breaker and manufacturer under dis- 
cussion. However, as pointed out by Mr. 
Edsall, the statement was probably mis- 
leading, particularly if interpreted to in- 
clude all of the development work done on 
air-blast circuit breakers, We, therefore, 
wish to acknowledge the excellent work 
which has been done over a considerably 
longer period by other manufacturers in- 
cluding Mr, Edsall’s company, 

Both Mr. Edsall and Mr. MacNeill have 
brought up the question of the influence of 
transient recovery voltage rates on circuit- 
breaker tests, and Mr. Edsall has suggested 
that some rule or yardstick covering tran- 
sient recovery voltage should be set up for 
testing purposes. While the severity of 
recovery voltage conditions is important, 
the bulk of evidence which we have been 
able to gather to date, with respect to the 
operation of modern types of circuit inter- 
rupters, seems to indicate that these break- 
ers are capable of handling the highest rates 
that have been encountered. In both field 
and laboratory tests on modern types of 
breakers, where conditions have been con- 
trolled to obtain both high and low recovery 
rates, the actual effect on performance as 
measured by arcing time, appears to be 
relatively small. For example, in the tests 
listed in this paper, the recovery voltage 
rate was varied from less than 200 volts per 
microsecond, to approximately 2,000 volts 
per microsecond without any marked change 
in breaker performance. Furthermore, in 
connection with a recent survey of voltage 
recovery rates on power systems, it was 
found impossible, although an attempt was 
made, to obtain any definite correlation be- 
tween recovery rates and breaker distress by 
studying actual operating records. This 
does not mean that there have not been any 
known instances where breakers, particu- 
larly of older plain-break designs, have been 
in trouble under conditions of known high 
rates of recovery voltage on other systems 
not included in this survey. It does, how- 
ever, bear out the general conclusion that 
most modern breakers are capable of doing 
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their job, regardless of the severity of re- 
covery rate conditions. 

In view of all of this, we are not of the 
opinion that there is.anything to be gained 
by attempting at this time to standardize 
recovery rate values for circuit-breaker 
testing, While it is true that voltage re- 
covery rates constitute one of the important 
factors to be taken into account in the de- 
sign of circuit breakers, most of the known 
results to date seem to indicate that this has 
been done successfully, even for the highest 
rates encountered, As for a criterion as to 
what rates may be encountered, the results, 
of the above-mentioned survey of voltage 
recovery rates made by the Association of 
Edison Tluminating Companies has already 
been made available to the circuit-breaker 


manufacturers, and certainly should con- .- 


stitute a fairly reliable guide for future de- 
velopments in circuit-breaker design, 


A 2,500,000-Kva 
Compressed-Aiir 
Powerhouse Breaker 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42-41 
by L. R. Ludwig, H. M. Wilcox, and B, P. 
Baker, presented at the AIEE winter conven- 
tion, New York, N. Y., January 26-30, 1942, 
and published in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 
1942, May section, pages 235-41. 


R. M. Bennett (General Electric Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.): This excellent paper 
presents a remarkable description of the 
factors entering into the design of a cross- 
blast interrupter. 

It is of particular interest to note, that 
although two groups of designers have both 
employed air-directed across the are, their 
solutions to the same problem constitute 
radically different interrupting. devices. 

As the authors have stated the problem, 
and I quote, “A 60,000-ampere are in an 
are chute two inches wide will liberate 
sufficient gas from the splitters to cause the 
flow of gas to reverse a distance of six 
inches against a driving pressure of 150 
pounds per square inch.” In order to 
handle these large volumes of gas the 
authors have placed the arc, as indicated 
by the sketch on the left in Figure 1, at a 
point where’ the throat is very wide, so 
wide in fact that the operating pressure of 
the breaker, which is'150 pounds per square 
inch, can drive away the large volumes of 
gas that are produced by extremely high 
currents. 

The 15-kv air-blast breaker described by 
Mr. Braley and Messrs, Strang and Skeats, 
however, interrupts a 60,000-ampere are, 
not in a two-inch throat, but in one ap- 
proximately half this wide. Air flow 
through this narrow throat is maintained 
by a radically different method. As shown 
in the sketch at the right (Figure 1), an 
orifice is placed upstream from the are 
chute and atts as a flow stabilizing means. 
In the other view the arc chute would ap- 
pear to diverge rapidly on the inside, and 


‘ the orifice configuration would be more ap- 


parent. Upstream from the orifice the air 
pressure is very high since it comes from a 
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storage tank at 250 pounds per square inch. 
Downstream from the orifice in the region 
of the arc the pressure is normally very much 
lower. This positive difference of pressure 
directly back of the arc chute maintains the 
flow of air under the most extreme current 
conditions, because, in order to stop the 
flow, the pressure in the throat would have 
to rise to the pressure back of the orifice. 
The drop in pressure at the orifice also acts 
as an effective blocking means to prevent 
particles of metal and carbon from being 
driven backward where they might impair 
the insulating properties of the incoming 
air line. 

Under light current conditions, the inter- 
ruption problem is quite different. The air 
pressure and velocity required to produce 
satisfactory interruption is entirely a func- 
tion of voltage and rate of rise of recovery 
voltage and depends not at all upon the 
width of the throat. It is this fact that 
explains the significant differences between 
the interrupters. Both of the above 
designs must maintain virtually the same 
normal or no-load air pressure at the are in 
order to interrupt light currents. But the 
interrupter shown on the right in Figure 1 
employs much smaller air passages than 
the one at the left, with the inevitable con- 
sequence that it consumes substantially 
less air, in spite of the fact that the air in 
the tank is at higher pressure. In brief, 
the interrupter shown at the left permits 
much of the air to by-pass the arc, while the 
one at the right with its narrow channel 
forces air to flow through and across the arc 
stream. 

This fact is reflected throughout the 
design of the two breakers, in the size of the 
are chutes, in the air storage and compressor 
systems, and, incidentally, in the acoustic 
shock that results during interruption. The 
design described by the authors employs 
three blast valves and very short supply 
tubes in order economically to deliver large 
volumes of air to the interrupter. The one 
at the right employs a single blast valve and 
supply pipe together with a manifold to 
deliver air to the three arc chutes. It is 
this fact that permits the small over-all size 
and the extreme flexibility of terminal con- 
nections that are possible with the latter 
design. 

With reference to the “reversal of flow a 
distance of six inches,’’ the authors state: 
“Tf the rate of rise of recovery voltage of 
the circuit is slow, the stalled flow will have 
time to recover velocity, and dielectric will 
be restored. However, if the recovery rate 
is fast, the space below the splitters will 
remain clogged too long, and reignition will 
result.’””> No matter what theory of opera- 
tion applies, it must be evident that inter- 
ruption cannot take place while the inter- 
rupter chamber contains incandescent gas. 
Yet the authors state that this gas is re- 
moved after the recovery voltage has started 
to rise. 

What is more remarkable, the removal of 
six inches of gas, which must be accom- 
plished at least before the recovery voltage 
reaches its peak value, would require a 
velocity of air flow of some 5,900 feet per 
second, or say six times the velocity of 
sound. This is true if the recovery voltage 
rises at the relatively slow rate of 500 
volts per microsecond. At 5,000 volts per 
microsecond, it would require a velocity of 
59,000 feet per second. It is to be pre- 
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Figure 1. Arc chutes for air- 
blast circuit breakers 


sumed, therefore, that the arc chutes are 
not so badly clogged with hot gases as the 
authors believe, and that the majority of 
hot gas is removed before the current zero. 


H. V. Nye (Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.): The group of 
papers submitted this morning on air-blast 
breakers of large interrupting capacity, 
both at 15 kv and 138 kv, is very interest- 
ing, as demonstrating the claim made in 
one of these papers that compressed air 
seems the only practical interrupting 
medium, except oil, for use on a line of 
breakers from small to large capacity and 
throughout the commercial range of operat- 
ing voltages. This is the conclusion reached 
several years ago by the engineers of the 
company with whom I am associated and 
explains why our developments along the 
line of oilless breakers have been along the 
line of the air-blast type. 

Some six years ago my company built 
and tested an outdoor air-blast breaker 
at 87,000 volts across a single-pole unit. 
Even with this experimental breaker, 
operating speeds were very satisfactory, the 
average time from trip to are extinction 
running in the neighborhood of two cycles. 
Our tests at that time, however, indicated 
that a great deal of work needed to be done 
to make the mechanical design of the breaker 
and its associated parts sufficiently rugged 
and reliable to make it commercially prac- 
ticable. Since that time we, as well as 
other manufacturers, have been working 
toward the development of thoroughly 
satisfactory designs. The papers here 
presented are a good indication that this 
work) has produced results, and it is now 
practicable to build air-blast breakers for 
the more usual breaker ratings. 

The test results given in the paper by 
Messrs. Ludwig, Wilcox and Baker are 
valuable, not only because of the high 
capacities in kilovolt-amperes interrupted, 
but also in the wide range of currents and 
recovery voltages employed. They show a 
consistency in performance under varying 
conditions of load and recovery voltage 
which I think is typical of the compressed- 
air type of breaker. On the commercial 
breakers which we are now building up to 
500,000 kva we have repeatedly demon- 
strated this consistency in performance. 

On studying this paper I noticed the 


Statement “‘that the breaker never failed to 


clear the circuit when the contacts were 
more than a fraction of an inch apart.” As 
the tabulated data all show a separation of 
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contacts at interruption of anywhere from 
1.1 to 3.8 inches on the three-phase tests for 
the last phase to clear, I would be interested 
in having the authors explain as to just what 
meaning they intended to convey by this 
statement. 

In the notes under Table III a statement 
is made that 58 consecutive tests, as out- 
lined in the tables given, were made with- 
out any maintenance on the breaker. This 
is a record of performance which I think 
should be particularly mentioned. As an 
illustration of the fact that smaller types of 
air-blast breakers are also capable of re- 
peated operations under interrupting duty, 
I would cite a series of tests recently run 
on one of our 150,000-kva five-kilovolt air- 
blast breakers. This unit was rated for a 
maximum interrupting amperes of 37,500. 
A series of 97 close—open short-circuit tests 
was run on this breaker with 25 per cent 
of the shots at each of the following values— 
10,000 amperes, 20,000 amperes, 30,000 
amperes, and 40,000 amperes. There was 
no maintenance on the breaker during these 
tests, and at the end the breaker was in 
operating condition and capable of taking 
further shots. 


H. A. P. Langstaff (West Penn Power Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.): The authors have 
presented an excellent story on a new 
development which should prove of great 
value to the industry. A great deal of 
theoretical and practical principles have 
been applied to this compressed-air breaker. 
High-capacity and quite complete factory 
tests, simulating operating conditions, have 
materially assisted in proving the breaker 
capable of meeting its guarantees; yet we 
must apply these breakers in our power- 
house laboratory where any remaining 
deficiencies will be developed, resulting 
from factory assembly and so forth. 
Comparing the functioning of this com- 
pressed-air breaker with that of the ordinary 
oil circuit breaker and the functioning 
medium, namely, air versus d-c control 
voltage, I raise the following question. The 
tripping of an electrically operated oil cir- 
cuit breaker has a guaranteed range of 90 
to 140 volts, but in the majority of cases it 
will trip at a much lower value than 90 
volts. Its rupturing capacity is not thereby 
affected, whereas in the case of the com- 
pressed-air breaker, it may trip on low 
pressure, but this, in turn, materially 
affects its rupturing capacity. I under- 
stand control circuits are arranged such 
that the breaker is now allowed to trip if 
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the air pressure drops below a éertain value. 

In the paper the authors state that: 
Enlarging the throat of the are chute or 
increasing the air pressure will obviously 
improve conditions; however, both result 
in an increased air consumption” for a 
nominal gain in interrupting ability. 

Since the kilovolt-ampere interrupting 
capacity is a function of pounds air pressure 
at certain opening of the are chute, how 
much would the interrupting capacity be 
affected if the air pressure was reduced from 
150 pounds to say 100 pounds or to 75 
pounds provided the opening of the arc 
chute was the same? 

Would a 1,000,000 and a 2,500,000-kva 
breaker of the same voltage rating have the 
same are chute and opening? I am think- 
ing of standardization. 


R. A. Hentz (Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.): This paper de- 
scribes another stepping stone in the com- 
mendable progress that the circuit-breaker 
designers have made in the march toward 
adequate oilless switchgear, starting some 
15 years ago when the company with which 
the authors are associated first produced 
commercially the Westinghouse air De-ion 
breaker. 

The tests described are the first, so far 
as I am aware, where 2,500,000-kva has 
been delivered by a laboratory for testing a 
circuit breaker with the ability to repeat 
such a severe test as often as desired by 
those in charge of the test. 

One shortcoming is apparent; one, how- 
ever, that it may be impractical to over- 
come. These heavy short-circuit tests were 
made at circuit voltage-recovery rates, but 
a small fraction of the 12,000 volts per 
microsecond that may be expected in large 
generating stations. Such high recovery 
rates were obtained, but at  kilovolt 
amperes only a fraction of the breaker’s 
rating. Ofcourse, the testing engineer must 
choose between “‘his cake or his penny’’ as 
the reactor which gives the high-voltage 
recovery rates cuts down the short-circuit 
kilovolt amperes. The third from last test 
given on Table III shows high-current and 
high-voltage recovery rate occur in what 
appears to be a more severe combination 
than any other test recorded. Is it just a 
coincidence that the arcing time is rela- 
tively low? 

While the above paragraph points out 
that the tests do not duplicate the maximum 
conditions that may be met in certain large 
generating stations, I wish to pay high 
tribute to the fact that these tests, so far 
as I know, approach nearer to such condi- 
tions than any other laboratory or field 
tests ever made. 

Progress made in the design of the air- 
blast circuit breaker gives comfortable as- 
surance that as interrupters they may be 
relied upon to do what is expected of them, 
but, if any uneasiness still lurks in the 
user’s mind on that score, it should be off- 
set by the realization that any failure that 
may remotely occur will not be accompanied 
by a fire which could spread the damage 
far beyond the immediate confines of the 
circuit involved, a consideration of value 
at any time, but particularly when the pos- 
sibility of bombings hangs over us. 

The description of the compressed-air 
system in section IV indicates that care and 
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forethought has been given to this impor- 
tant element, and it is well that this has been 
done, for it is in the air system that most of 
the troubles may be expected. This is the 
place where a major number of minor dif- 
ficulties have already been found in several 
air-blast breakers already in commercial 
operation. 


L. R. Ludwig, H. M. Wilcox, and B. P. 
Baker: Mr. Nye has made reference to 
experimental work and limited use of com- 
pressed air in this country for a period of 
about six years. Compressed-air breakers 
have, of course, been used in Europe for 
12 years or more, and this, naturally, raises 
the question as to why this form of breaker 
has not been made commercially available 
at an earlier date in America. The Euro- 
pean breakers have not been called upon to 
have the high interrupting kilovolt-amperes 
required for indoor breakers in American 
practice. This has led to European con- 
structions of the nozzle type, which in 
general seem to possess a current limitation 
of the order of 25,000 to 30,000 amperes. 
At 13 ky this restricts the rating of the 
breaker to approximately 750,000 kva. In 
order to extend these limitations, it has been 
necessary for American designers to develop 
entirely different forms of interrupters. The 
cross-blast type, which is capable of reach- 
ing 2,500,000 kva, represents a satisfactory 
answer, but until this type of improvement 
was made, application of compressed-air 
breakers in this country was necessarily 
limited. 

Mr. Nye points out that the tabulated 
data show that the contact separation at 
the time of interruption reached as much as 
3.8 inches and questions this in view of the 
statement that the breaker never failed to 
clear the circuit when the contacts were 
more than a fraction of aninch apart. De- 
tailed examination of the procedure during 
interruption quickly indicates, however, that 
these data are not inconsistent. For ex- 
ample, the contacts may part and form an 
are just prior to a normal current zero. 
At the time of the current zero the contacts 
may be separated only three-eighths inch, 
and interruption will not take place. Be- 
cause of the high mechanical opening speed, 
the contacts can then be 3.8 inches apart 
at the time of the next current zero. Clearly, 
the interruption can only take place at 
normal current zeros. An examination of 
the data with this point in mind does lead 
to the conclusion that the breaker always 
interrupted at the first current zero after 
the contacts were more than a fraction of an 
inch apart. 

Mr. Bennett has contrasted the inter- 
tupting action in two forms of cross-blast 
compressed-air breakers. With reference to 
his sketches, it should be considered that 
the one at the left represents the arc 
chamber of a  2,500,000-kva breaker, 
whereas the one at the right shows the arc 
chamber of a 1,500,000-kva device. Natu- 
rally, the 2,500,000-kva are chamber is 
wider. 

When small currents are being inter- 
rupted in the chamber at the left, the air is 
so directed that it flows straight across the 
arc and does not diffuse toward the sides, 
as indicated by the arrows. When large 
currents are interrupted, the pressure in the 
region of the are core (which is central with 
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respect to the are chamber) develops high 
counter pressure. During the portion of 
the half cycle when this counter pressure is 
sufficient, the air stream is then diverted 
sidewise as shown by the arrows. The ef- 
fective action of the air stream at this time 
is to remove the extraneous ionized gases 
as they are formed and prevent them from 
“backing up’’ into the throat. As current 
zero is approached, the diversion of the air 
stream sidewise ceases, and the actual inter- 
ruption near current zero is quite similar 
for both high and low currents. 

This explanation should make clear the 
way in which the arc chamber recovers di- 
electric strength after current zero. It is 
seen that there is no need to remove six 
inches of ionized gas after the current zero, 


since this is done by properly diverting the © 


air stream prior to current zero. 

The fourth paragraph of the second sec- 
tion of the paper and Mr. Bennett’s remarks 
in his last two paragraphs refer to the type 
of arc chamber in which there is no side 
diversion of the air stream. Mr. Bennett 
points out that velocities of 5,900 feet per 
second would be required for interruption, 
if ionized gas “backs up”’ six inches. Actu- 
ally, interruption would probably not occur. 
The problem can be solved by the use of 
higher ait pressure (250 pounds), which 
should prevent ionized gases from “‘backing 
up” sixinches. The authors’ solution, how- 
ever, of “diverting” arc products, permits 
operation with only 150 pounds pressure. 

In the design of the two breakers, the are 
chute sizes are reasonably comparable for 
the same kilovolt-ampere rating. Further- 
more, the quantity of air used in cubic feet 
per interruption, based on atmospheric 
pressure, is very nearly the same. The air 
is, however, used in an entirely different 
manner. The use of mechanically operated 
blast valves makes it possible to closely 
time the opening and closing of these de- 
vices, so that the duration of the air flow 
can be made quite short. Therefore, the 
quantity of air when it is flowing can be 
made high. The interrupting ability of the 
compressed-air breaker seems to depend 
upon the rate of air flow, and, naturally, 
the higher this rate, the greater the margin 
of safety. The air-storage tanks in the 
compressor system can obviously be made 
of different sizes, but the larger equipment 
has the advantage of providing the greater 
number of operations. 

Mr. Langstaff has inquired relative to 
the kilovolt-ampere interrupting capacity of 
the breaker at lower air pressures. The 
designs, in general, are based on satisfactory 
interruption of full kilovolt-ampere rating, 
starting with tank pressures of 100 to 125 


pounds per square inch. The nominal pres- — 


sure used is 150 pounds. Since the drop in 
pressure does not exceed 25 pounds per 
operation, two complete operations are pos- 
sible without supplying any additional air 
from the compressor equipment. 
been found that designing on this basis has 
not handicapped the size and cost of the 


breaker, because the curve of interrupting © 


capacity versus tank pressure is compara- 
tively flat in the range of 100 to 150 pounds 
with the type of design used. i 

Mr. Langstaff has further inquired re- 
garding breakers of various Kilovolt-ampere 
rating for the same voltage service. The 
arc chute width, the diameter of the blast 


valve, and the diameter of the air-supply — 
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tube are all increased progressively, as the 
kilovolt-ampere rating is increased. This 
means, of course, that greater quantities of air 
are used for interrupting the higher kilovolt- 
ampere capacities. Pressure is held con- 
stant, however, for all kilovolt-ampere 
ratings, and the design factors are worked 
out in such a way that standardization 
should not be a difficult problem. 

\, Mr. Hentz has pointed out that it is dif- 
ficult to simultaneously obtain high kilovolt- 
ampere interrupting tests and extremely 
high recovery voltage rates. As he has 
stated, we believe the tests shown in Table 
III of the paper, in which 53,000 amperes 
were interrupted with a circuit voltage re- 
covery rate of 7,100 volts per microsecond, 
are the most severe tests ever made. The 
variation in arc time shown in the entire 
table is the result 


1, Of contacts parting at various points in the 
half cycle. 


2. Of the erosion of the first two splitter plates 
as the result of the large number of tests previously 
made on the are chamber, 


Therefore, the short interrupting time of the 
particular test referred to is to a large ex- 
tent probability. 

Mr. Hentz has pointed out that these tests 
still do not appear to reach the voltage 
recovery rates and currents which can be ob- 
tained in the field. In this connection, at- 
tention is called to the statement in the 
paper that, ‘‘All three of these circuit con- 
ditions represent double-frequency tran- 
sients, but, in the second and third oscillo- 
grams, the higher frequency is so greatly 
damped by the conduction current of the 
breaker following current zero that little 
trace of the oscillation appears in the recov- 
ery-voltage transient recorded by the os- 
cillograph.”” This damping out of the 
higher frequency component indicates that, 
if the circuit is modified in an attempt to 
further increase the recovery voltage rate, 
no actual increase will result, and the inter- 
rupting requirements placed on the breaker 
will not be made essentially more severe 
than they were during this particular test. 
If the current is increased, complete damp- 
ing takes place at lower recovery rates, and, 
in view of these considerations, it is believed 
that the tests actually shown do indicate 
the ability of the breaker to withstand the 
highest recovery rates which may be en- 
countered, up to full kilovolt-ampere 
capacity. 


Acoustics and the Quiet 
Train Ride 


> 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42-56 
by William A. Jack, presented at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 
26-30, 1942, and published in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, pages 382-92. 


F. C. Lindvall (California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena, Calif.): In the develop- 
ment of the new pendulum-type suspension 
which is incorporated in three passenger 
cars just put in service on the Santa Fe, 
Burlington, and Great Northern, the 
problem of acoustical treatment was given 
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particular consideration. Mounting of the 
car body on a truck in this new suspension 
system described in February 1942, Railway 
Mechanical Engineer, permits the use of 
liberal amounts of rubber in all connections 
between the truck and car body. This 
rubber can be operated with quite large 
static deflections so that transmission of 
truck noise into the car body through at- 
tachments is greatly reduced over what is 
possible in standard equipment in which the 
body weight is concentrated at the truck 
center plates. 

Preliminary measurements with two 
experimental cars showed that the noise level 
in the vicinity of the trucks was far higher 
than at other points outside the car body. 
Consequently particular care was taken with 
floor acoustical treatment. Calculations 
made by Dr. V. O. Knudsen showed that a 
substantial reduction in transmitted noise, 
about five decibels, could be made by treat- 
ing the under side of the car in the vicinity 
of the trucks with absorptive material ex- 
posed toward the truck. The theory be- 
hind this suggestion is that the intensity of 
sound in the space bounded by the car floor 
and the ground can be minimized by pre- 
venting sound reflection at the under side 
of the car. The transmission loss through 
the floor itself is not much affected by the 
presence of the exposed acoustical material, 
but the intensity of sound at the under side 
of the car is substantially lower than it 
would be if a hard surface were used under 
the floor exposed to the truck which is the 
sound source. Road tests showed that the 
material known as Airacoustic was me- 
chanically suitable for use under the car 
floor. Behind this material is a stainless 
steel sheet which seals the floor heat in- 
sulation against moisture penetration. 

The car floor is a fairly rigid plywood slab 
uniformly supported on sponge rubber pads. 
The floor static deflection is small, but the 
rubber support is helpful in reducing the 
transmission of high-frequency disturbances. 
Comparative tests made with these new 
cars coupled in with standard modern 
lightweight equipment indicate a noise level 
of eight to ten decibels below that of the 
standard equipment. In the new cars not 
enough attention was given to acoustical 
treatment of the air-conditioning system 
with the result that the noise level, though 
it be low, is due largely to air noises. 


Walter C. Keys (United States Rubber 
Company, Detroit, Mich.): Apparently 
noise vibrations travel through rubber and 
steel to an extent represented by the inverse 
of the velocities of sound through the two 
media. In steel, sound travels some 
30,000 feet per second; in rubber of 50- 
durometer hardness (comparable to rubber 
heels), the velocity is 210 feet per second. 

Mr. Jack indicates, in the section entitled 
“Vibration Isolation,” that a bonded rubber 
isolator used in shear was less efficient than 
another using a controlled spring in com- 
bination with rubber. Experience with the 
millions of bonded rubber mountings used 
in modern automobiles indicates that 
bonded rubber mountings, when properly 
designed and applied, provide the most 
practical and efficient known means for 
isolating both vibration and transmitted 
noise. : 

We have a record of an installation of 
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rubber at the center bearing of a six-wheeled 
truck having performed satisfactorily for 12 
years. This is perhaps unusually long serv- 
ice but it illustrates the possibilities where 
stresses in the rubber are kept low. In- 
sulation at center bearings, side bearings, 
truck pedestals, draft gears, stems, buffers, 
pantagraph supports, brake linkage, and 
so on, are essential to the quiet ride in 
railroad passenger cars. In addition, all 
auxiliary equipment such as blowers, motors, 
and so on should be adequately insulated. 

It is well-known that vibrations of any 
frequency require a definite minimum 
flexibility to be adequately isolated. Some 
materials which have been extensively used 
cannot provide adequate deflections; hence, 
their value consists chiefly in interrupting 
metallic continuity. 

The writer has too often been disturbed 
at night by people talking outside of a 
standing car; this indicates that the ‘“‘en- 
closure” effect of the car body could be 
improved which would lower the noise level 
within the car. 

The remarkable quieting effect of several 
inches of light snow is well-known. It 
is hoped that this beneficial effect can be 
approached or equaled by the use of some 
inexpensive product which may be easily 
applied. 

A material known as Permacell, capable 
of sustaining moderate loads for long 
periods of time could be used as a support 
for an inner body which could be non- 
metallically joined to the outer body. The 
writer believes that such an assembly can 
be designed and that it could provide one 
of several means for reducing the interior 
noise level. 


William A. Jack: Mr. Keys’ remarks on 
the successful use of rubber in several forms 
are very heartening. The quiet train ride 
will be obtained by designers, working in 
conjunction with such experts who know 
the proper uses of their materials and, in 
this way, include them in an early stage in 
the planning at the several points where 
acoustical experience indicates the noise 
problems can be attacked. The velocity 
of sound, as the discussion points out is 
much lower in rubber than in steel. This 
fact, in itself however, is not believed re- 
sponsible for the usefulness of rubber to 
the acoustical engineer. The velocity of 
sound in a medium is a function of its 
elasticity and its density. If the attenua- 
tion of energy per unit length were the same, 
and if the same amounts of energy were 
introduced into each material, a rubber rod 
would deliver just as much energy to its far 
end as would a steel rod, although it would 
do it more slowly. However, the attenua- 
tion of energy per unit length is greater in 
rubber, and more of the vibrational energy 
is converted to heat. Furthermore, it is 
difficult to get large amounts of vibrational 
energy into rubber in the first place. Pieces 
of compliant material provide isolation 
when placed under the feet of a compressor, 
for example as brought out in the paper. 
The feet of the machine at the higher-fre- 
quency components vibrate much as they 
did when rigidly mounted. Rubber yields 
under these small-amplitude high-frequency 
oscillations in such a way that much of the 
energy is reflected, not absorbed. The 
author agrees that if energy does get in the 
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tubber, most of it will be converted into heat 
before it travels far. 

Professor Lindvall’s remarks on the ap- 
plication of acoustical principles in the 
pendulum-type suspension cars are interest- 
ing, and the author certainly agrees with 
the steps taken. The complaint about the 
air-conditioning system might not have 
been noticed if the other disturbances had 
not been so well-reduced. It seems that 
there is always some smaller noise hiding 
behind a larger one. Perhaps the con- 
ditioning system, in question, has a suf- 
ficient run of-duct so that Airacoustic may 
be installed to reduce this noise. As some- 
times happens, the trouble may be an air- 
rush sound from the grilles. This is too 
far along for the acoustical engineer to be 
of much help, and the problem lies in the 
field of redesign. 


A New Instrument for Re- 
cording Transient Phenomena 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42-57 
by S. J. Begun, presented at the AIEE winter 
convention, New York, N. Y., January 26-30, 
1942, and published in AIEE TRANSAC- 
TIONS, 1942, April section, pages 175-7. 


E. A. Blomquist (Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y.): 
We investigated briefly the possibility of 
using a magnetic tape recorder for recording 
transients last August. We found that satis- 
factory reproduction at 60 cycles was not 
possible on the outfit we had, which was 
designed for sound recording. We did no 
further work on it but referred the matter to 
the manufacturer. 

Mr. Begun’s method of getting around the 
difficulty of recording the low frequencies is 
very ingenious. I would like to ask what 
accuracy can be expected from the device, 
and also how well it will hold its calibration 
over periods of time. 

In applying this device to the recording 
of power-system transients, it would be de- 
sirable to obtain records up to several 
seconds. As I see it, this would preclude 
the use of a cathode-ray oscilloscope for 
viewing the record, due to the limited 
screen size and the limitations of the per- 
sistency of the screen. However, I see no 
reason why the record could not be taken 
off on a magnetic oscillograph. I would 
like to ask Mr. Begun if the recording and 
reproducing heads and tapes are sufficiently 
uniform so that a tape containing a record 
could be taken to the laboratory and there 
transcribed onto a film using a different 
head from that with which the record was 
made. If this were possible, recorders 
could be set up at various points on the 
power system, and when a fault condition 
occurred, the tapes could be removed and 
brought to the laboratory for transcription. 

Another question that comes to mind is 
the possibility of obtaining more than one 
record on a tape. In power system studies, 
six to nine records are usually needed. Pos- 
sibly this could be done by widening the 
tape and staggering the recording and re- 
producing heads. 

It seems to me that this method of record- 
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ing has decided possibilities in the field of 
power-system measurements, although fur- 
ther development may be necessary before 
it is practical. 


S. J. Begun: It is very gratifying to hear 
that Mr. Blomquist feels that this method 
of recording transients has some possibilities 
in the field of power system measurements. 
As a matter of fact, during the development 
stages of the transient analyzer, this ap- 
plication was kept in mind. 

The difficulties in recording low fre- 
quencies, to which Mr. Blomquist referred, 
are not surprising, but by the use of the car- 
rier frequency method, very satisfactory 
results are obtained. 

With regard to the problem of how to 
make the transient visible, the immediate 
observation, by means of an oscilloscope, is, 
in very many cases, desirable; but where 
this cannot be done, because of the length 
of record required, there is no reason why 
the signal should not be supplied from the 
tape to a magnetic oscillograph. 

From our observations so far, we feel 
that the tape, as well as the heads, can be 
made sufficiently uniform so as to assure 
consistent results. The tape may be re- 
corded on one instrument and reproduced 
on another without any difficulty. Further- 
more, for all practical purposes, the record 
life is infinite. 


Hot-Spot Winding Tempera- 
tures in Self-Cooled Oil- 


Insulated Transformers 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42-59 
by F. J. Vogel and Paul Narbutovskih, pre- 
sented at the AIEE winter convention, New 
York, N. Y., January 26-30, 1942, and pub- 
lished in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
March section, pages 133-6. 


H. L. Prescott (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Sharon, Pa.): In 
this paper, the authors have presented some 
interesting data which add considerably to 
our knowledge of the variation of gradient 
and temperature rise with load. The ap- 
plication of these data to operating prac- 
tices for transformers will, as the authors 
have shown in Figure 7 of the paper, permit 
a given transformer to carry considerably 
higher overloads for short times than has 
previously been allowed. The authors have 
shown by their example computation of the 
temperature at 200 per cent load that to 
compute the permissible overload for a given 
transformer under varying operating con- 
ditions is a long and tedious job and there- 
fore is not a very practical basis for emer- 
gency loading of a transformer. 

The winding temperature is determined 
by the sum of the oil temperature and the 
winding gradient. The temperature of any 
other conductor placed in oil and carrying 
current is determined in the same way. The 
Westinghouse company has developed a 
relay, which operates on this principle. The 
operating element of the relay consists of a 
bimetal conductor through ‘which is cir- 
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culated a current proportional to the wind- 
ing current. The gradient between the bi- 
metal and the oil, therefore, has a definite 
relation to the gradient between the winding 
and the oil and, by using the data similar to 
figures 3 and 4 of the paper, the desirable 
relation can be accurately predetermined. 
The bimetal is mounted in the same oil as 
the winding, so that the oil temperature fac- 
tor which determines the winding tempera- 
ture also determines the bimetal tempera- 
ture. The relay, therefore, takes into ac- 
count all of the factors included in the sam- 
ple calculation given in the paper and pro- 
vides a practical means of operating the 
transformer to take advantage of its inherent 
overload capacity. By adjusting the relay 
so as to obtain a proper relation between the 
bimetal and the winding gradients, the relay 
is made to automatically allow higher wind- 
ing temperatures at higher overloads for 
shorter times in accordance with an ap- 
proved time and temperature schedule such 
as, for example, that shown in Figure 7 of 
the paper. As the transformer approaches 
this predetermined schedule, the relay auto- 
matically operates an alarm signal to warn 
of approaching danger and later trips the 
circuit breaker if the predetermined oper- 
ating limit is reached to prevent transformer 
burnout. 


L. Wetherill (General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass.): This discussion is limited 
to the circulation of oil in self-cooled oil- 
insulated core-type transformers. There 
are several possible assumptions which serve 
to simplify the subject, and, in general, the 
broader the assumption the less closely cal- 
culations agree with tests. Three assump- 
tions which have been used will be discussed. 

Case I. The broadest assumption, and 
one which has proven adequate for many 
purposes, is that temperature differences 
within the oil can be neglected. Oil-tem- 
perature rise above ambient- and winding- 
temperature rise above oil can be calculated 
independently and added. It is particularly 
helpful in analyzing transient thermal per- 
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formance, since the resulting equations may 
be made identical with those representing 
transient performance in electrical circuits 
when current is abruptly changed in a cir- 
cuit containing resistance and capacitance 
in parallel. 

As a result, we obtain thermal transients 
with exponential decrement which can be 
superposed on the steady-state condition. 
The authors have made use of this procedure 
in analyzing transiént behavior, and this 
procedure is in fact the most satisfactory 
which has been described in published litera- 
ture. 

Case IT. It has long been known that 
calculation according to the foregoing pro- 
cedure may lead to errors. Three such cases 
are as follows: 


(a). Transformers in which the core is nearly as 
high as the tank, 


(bo). Transformers in which there is appreciable 
loss generated above the top of the core, 


(c). Transformers undergoing heavy short-time 
overloads. 


To predict with reasonable accuracy the 
higher temperatures which may result from 
these conditions, the assumption that tem- 
perature differences within the oil can be neg- 
lected should be replaced by the more ac- 
curate assumption that the core and coils 
can be represented by a single channel in 
which heat is absorbed as the oil moves up- 
ward, and that the tank cooling surfaces can 
be represented by a single channel in which 
heat is dissipated as the oil moves down- 
ward. 

Figure 1 of this discussion shows ultimate 
steady-state temperatures observed in the 
oil of a 2,500-kva transformer at 135 per 
cent rated load. Starting at A (in Figure 1), 
the oil moves upward through the windings 
increasing in temperature at an approxi- 
mately uniform rate to B. The oil then 
moves on to C at the top of the tank with no 
appreciable change in temperature. From 
C the oil moves down through the cooling 
tubes, or past the cooling surfaces, decreas- 
ing in temperature at an approximately uni- 
form rate, to A; completing the cycle. 

The temperature of the copper is shown 
by the curve DE in Figure 1 as a function of 

the height above the bottom of the tank. 
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It is assumed that the temperature rise 
above adjacent oil is the same for all parts of 
the winding. Actually, this is frequently in- 
correct on specific transformers, but it 
serves to illustrate the nature of the phe- 
nomenon, 

If the watts per square inch of winding 
surface is low, and the copper is at nearly 
the same temperature as the adjacent oil, 
reference to Figure 1 will show that the av- 
erage copper temperature may well be lower 
than the top oil temperature. This doubt- 
less accounts for the so-called negative 
gradients referred to in the paper. 

The pressure difference which maintains 
the continuous circulation of the oil is the 
weight of the column of downward moving 
oil minus the weight of the column of up- 
ward moving oil. The magnitude of the 
pressure difference is 


F=paa 
where 


F=pounds per square inch 

p=density of oil at 0 degrees centigrade in 
pounds per cubic inch 

a=thermal coefficient of expansion of oil 
per degree centigrade 

a=area of oil circulation curve in inch- 
degrees centigrade 


When, as in Figure 1, the oil circulation 
curve is approximately triangular the area 
is 


a=RH 
where 


R=cyclical temperature range of oil in de- 
grees centigrade (temperature at B 
minus temperature at A) 

H=height of center of gravity of cooling 
surface above center of gravity of gen- 

' erated loss in inches 


If the center of gravity of the generated loss 
is abnormally elevated, due to a tall core in 
proportion to the tank, or to appreciable 
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auxiliary losses generated above the top of 
the core, the circulating force is reduced, the 
rate of oil circulation is reduced, the cyclical 
temperature range of the oil is increased, the 
top oil temperature is increased, and the 
hottest copper temperature is increased. 

If the resistance to oil circulation is 
known, it is possible to calculate the cyclical 
temperature range of the oil. A comparison 
of such calculations with test results is 
shown for a number of cases in Figure 2 of 
this discussion. 

Figure 3 shows data corresponding to Fig- 
ure 1 for a transformer undergoing short- 
time overload. Oil moving upward through 
the transformer winding from A to B rises 
in temperature and is discharged into the 
region above the core and coils at a tempera- 
ture considerably above that of the oil al- 
ready occupying this region. The streams 
of hot oil become dispersed and serve to 
bring about a slow increase in the tempera- 
ture Of the mass of oil between the core and 
the tank cover. Oil then moves down, from 
C to A, through the cooling tubes, com- 
pleting the cycle. 

Therefore, temperature of top oil is likely 
to be misleading when used in determining 
hot-spot temperature before thermal condi- 
tions have become constant. Temperature 
of oil in the cooling duct adjacent to the 
coil furnishes a better basis. 

Case III. There are conditions for which 
the assumption of a single oil path is too 


‘simple to give results in reasonable agree- 


ment with test data. Such cases fall in the 


following categories: 


(a). Transformers in which one winding is ex- 
posed much more freely to oil than another winding. 


(6). Transformers in which a part of the heat dis 
sipating surface is exposed much more freely to oil 
circulation than another part. 


For these cases it is necessary to represent 
the transformer by a network of oil channels. 
For each oil channel the rate of oil flow is 
governed by the following equation: 


pall 
105G 


P=rG+pV(1—aT)— 


where 


P=pressure at inlet minus pressure at out- 
let in pounds per square inch 
ry =flow resistance of channel in pounds per 
square inch per gallon per minute 
G=flow through channel in gallons per 
minute 
p=density of oi] at 0 degrees centigrade in 
pounds per cubic inch 
V=height of outlet minus height of inlet 
in inches 
a=thermal coefficient of expansion of oil 
per degree centigrade 
T=temperature of oil entering channel in 
degrees centigrade 
M=moment of loss absorbed or dissipated 
by oil about horizontal axis through 
outlet in watt-inches 


Performance of a network of channels ean 
be determined from the foregoing equation 
by a process analogous to the application of 
Kirchhoff’s laws. 

Evolution of the concept of thermal be- 
havior of oil in transformers requires crea- 
tion of new terms. For many years the term 
“top oil rise’ was used as though it were 
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the only quantity necessary to specify the 
thermal condition of the oil. In recent 
years we have added the term ‘“‘effective oil 
rise,’ and we have recognized the distinc- 
tion between top oil rise and effective oil 
rise. A thorough analysis of thermal be- 
havior of transformer oil would involve rec- 
ognition of at least four different oil tem- 
perature rises as follows: 


(a). ‘Effective dissipating oil rise’ is the average 
rise of the moving oil adjacent to the tank dissipat- 
ing surfaces. The “effective dissipating oil rise” 
is the dominant factor in the steady-state thermal 
performance of-oil-insulated self-cooled trans- 
formers, and it can be calculated with a high de- 
gree of accuracy. 


(b)., ‘‘Effective absorbing oil rise’ is the average 
rise of the moving oil adjacent to the coil dissipating 
surfaces. It is not necessarily the same for all 
windings. In normal transformers the ‘“‘effective 
absorbing oil rise’ is not appreciably different 
from the “‘effective dissipating oil rise’’ and they 
can be frequently assumed equal. 


(c). “Effective thermal oil rise’’ is the average rise 
of all the oil. It determines loss absorbed by the 
oil under transient conditions. 


(d). “Top oil rise’’ is the rise of the mass of hot oil 
at the top of the transformer. 


V. M. Montsinger (General Electric Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass.): This paper is a 
very timely one and one that is of particular 
interest to me, because I have spent con- 
siderable time during the past year in ob- 
taining data on hot-spot temperatures in 
oil-immersed transformers. Altogether 
about 50 heat runs have been made on three 
different transformer designs, each under a 
different condition such as self-cooled and 
forced air-cooled for both ultimate condi- 
tions and for short-time heavy overloads. 

The authors show in Table I the gradient 
of ‘‘average copper to top oil.’’ This leads, 
in some cases, to the assumption of negative 
coil gradients, a condition that cannot exist 
when the coils are dissipating heat. Average 
winding rise should, of course, be based over 
average oil temperature (not over top oil or 
maximum oil temperature) and hot spots 
in coils near the top oil should either be 
based over top oil or adjacent oil tempera- 
ture. 

The authors also show in Figure 6 that the 
difference in degrees between the hot-spot 
and the average winding temperature re- 
mains constant for loads ranging from 100 
to 250 per cent. My tests show that this dif- 
ference always increased with load, and 
under some design conditions it increased as 
the loss raised to a power ranging from 0.7 
to 0.8, particularly under short-time over- 
load conditions. 

I would like to ask the authors how the 
losses of the 600-kva transformer were sup- 


plied to the oil. If the losses were supplied 
in a manner that caused the center of heat to 
change with load with respect to the center 
of the cooling tubes, this would affect the 
hot-spot rise over the average winding tem- 
perature and could easily account for some 
of the discrepancies between our results. 

The authors used the method of calcu- 
lating hot-spot temperatures given in my 
1930 AIEE paper, “Loading Transformers 
by Temperature.”! While not rigorously 
correct under some conditions, as pointed 
out by Mr. Wetherill, recent tests show that 
this is still the most practical method for ob- 
taining reasonably accurate results. 

I cannot agree with the statement made 
by the authors that the results of their tests 
make it possible to recommend much higher 
emergency overloads than those given in the 
American Standards Association Guides for 
Operation of Transformers. In the first 
place, they apparently did not use their test 
data on short-time overloads in their cal- 
culations of short-time overloads. In the 
second place, they used the same method of 
calculating overloads (as used in calculating 
the present ASA curves), except for the ex- 
pedient of not making any correction for in- 
creased losses with temperature, since they 
assumed that the change in oil viscosity 
counteracted the increased loss. The effect 
of this however is small—being in the order 
of three to four per cent of overload values 
obtained. 

The larger overload values proposed in the 
paper are mostly due to: 

1. Using higher temperature limits than those 
used in calculating the ASA curves as for example 


125 degrees centigrade instead of 115 degrees centi- 
grade, for two-hour overloads. 


2. Using 61 degrees centigrade hot-spot rise and 
50 degrees centigrade top oil rise, instead of 65 
degrees centigrade hot-spot rise and 45 degrees 
centigrade top oil rise as used in preparing the ASA 
curves. The difference obtained in the overloads 
when using 11 degrees centigrade, instead of 20 
degrees centigrade, hot-spot rise over top oil (at 
rated load) is quite large. 

While there are many small low-voltage 
transformers that meet the 11-degree hot- 
spot rise over top oil, there are also many 
large high-voltage transformers that ap- 
proach a 20-degree hot-spot rise over top oil 
at rated load. Therefore, the ASA emer- 
gency overload curves were prepared for and 
apply safely to transformers that have a 
20-degree hot-spot rise over top oil tempera- 
ture. 

Using the hot-spot temperature limits 
given in the paper, although in my opinion 
somewhat higher limits can probably be 
used, Table I of this discussion gives the 
calculated overload values of large high- 
voltage transformers in comparison with the 


Table |. Emergency Short-Time Overloads 
Times Rated Load Current Following 
Hot-Spot 
: Temperature Small Low Voltage Large High Voltage 
ji Time (Degrees — : . 
in Hours Centigrade) No Load Full Load No Load Full Load 
eat tn Re oe 14 Oi sehs sete ean OSA Re ey a DNobate Ne. «cae 240s Adee 2.0 
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2 12 6 action. tater see IREOY roster Soe Way G Samer eee Re dD) 65 Sone care 1.45 
AY Banus Te thg tives NLU} oly Grete ae eos UND Sitters tor ie ts TRAD pee carte nats BAG Nee: Oa om thes 1.32 
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Table II 
SmallLow Large High 
Voltage Voltage 
USmUbOSs: ratio’, <j. eiageieeus Pn eee 3:1 
2. Top oil rise (degrees 
centigrade) ....05..06- 50 cr sc, a eee 45 
3. Hot-spot rise (degrees 
centigrade)i\...0...s5 <6 BL sistaseme +. Bo 
4. Time constants... 2... 405 eee 3 
5. Ambient (degrees centi- 
grade) fs... na. .eeers 30). cs dere 30 


6. Hot-spot rise over top oil and top oil rise over 
ambient vary as loss 


overload values shown in Figure 7 of the 
paper apparently intended for small low- 
voltage transformers. 

The characteristics applying under rated 
load conditions are shown in Table II. 

For intermediate classes of transformers 
intermediate overloads would of course 
apply. 

It will be noted that the overload values 
for the large transformers are in general ap- 
preciably lower. This shows that different 
overload values should be used for different 
classes of transformers. 

While I do not claim that one can cal- 
culate the exact amount of life taken out of a 
transformer during an overload period by 
the eight-degree rule, I feel that it is a useful 
tool—one that enables us to make progress. 
This suggests the consideration of even 
greater overloads than those shown above in 
cases where interruption of service cannot be 
allowed. 

During the war period there may be cases 
where it would be advisable to take out of a 
transformer considerably more life than that 
used up for the overloads shown in Table I, 
to prevent a shutdown in a war plant or a 
station supplying power for war work. In 
fact a munitions manufacturer recently 
wished to purchase a spare bank of trans- 
formers of minimum size to carry the load 
during a period of one or two weeks in case 
a saboteur put his present bank out of com- 
mission. He was willing to sacrifice 100 per 
cent of the transformer’s life. 

I believe, therefore, that it is time for us to 
start studying the question of allowable 
overloads that will take out various amounts 
of the transformer’s life. While one user 
may be willing to sacrifice say only one per 
cent of life during an emergency period, 
another user may be willing to sacrifice 10, 
25, or 50 per cent and still another as men- 
tioned above may be willing to sacrifice 100 
per cent of the transformer’s life to prevent 
a shutdown. Of course, caution would have 


to be used in applying such overloads to — 


transformersalready built, since there may be 
limitations other than thermal in such units. 
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H. W. Hartzell (The Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation, Jackson, Mich.): 
This paper has been read with considerable 
interest, because every contribution to the 
knowledge of loads that transformers may 
safely carry is especially valuable at this 
time when installed equipment may - be 
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called upon during emergencies to serve 
loads greatly in excess of name-plate ratings, 

Continuity of service, prevention of costly 
shutdowns, and conservation of transformer 
equipment are some of the items which de- 
pend directly upon intelligent transformer 
application. With many loads growing 


Table Ill. Calculated Life for Transformers 
Operating Continuously at Hot-Spot Tem- 
peratures Indicated 


Hot-Spot Calculated Insulation Life 
Temperature (Days) 

(Degrees 

Centigrade) Open Type Closed Type 
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rapidly and new loads being connected to 
power systems every day, it would seem that 
much thought should be given to the over- 
loads that transformers can actually carry 
under the various conditions of operation. 

The authors have presented a table of sug- 
gested times and associated hot-spot tem- 
peratures which determine emergency over- 
loads that might be applied to a transformer. 
Although these are of value, the overload 
ability of a transformer for longer lengths of 
time is of considerable interest. Momentary 
overloads occurring during system switching 
operations would probably be carried with- 
out too much regard to the transformer life 
consumption due to high overloads. The 
emergency ability of transformers for over- 
loads having a duration of several daily load 
cycles warrants considerable attention, since 
under these conditions a substantial amount 
of transformer life may be consumed. 

It would appear that the values given in 
this paper, although allowing greater loads 
than the proposed operating guide of trans- 
former standards ASA-C57, may be ex- 
tremely conservative. To illustrate this 
point Table III has been made from calcu- 
lations which follow those of Nichols! for 
open-type transformers and Montsinger? for 
closed-type transformers. 

With a hot-spot temperature of 130 de- 
grees centigrade Table III indicates that 
the total life of the insulation in an open- 
type transformer would be 51*24=1,224 
hours. If the transformer sustained two 
hours of operation per year when the hot- 
spot temperature remained at 130 degrees 
centigrade, this condition recurring annually 
for say 30 years, the total operation at this 
temperature would be 60 hours’ or 
60/1,224X100=4.9 per cent of the cal- 
culated life of an open-type transformer 
operating at this temperature. For a closed- 
type transformer the life consumption would 
be 60/6,240X100=0.97 per cent, or prac- 
tically a negligible amount for so many emer- 
gency operations. If calculations were made 
for the transformer insulation life loss dur- 
ing emergency loads limited by the tempera- 
tures and times proposed in this paper, since 
these temperatures would be attained only 
at the end of the time shown instead of con- 
tinuing throughout, the loss of life would be 
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much less than that indicated in the above 
illustration even though the unusually large 
number of emergency operations during the 
life of the transformer is considered. It 
would seem, therefore, that greater loads 
than those suggested in this paper should be 
considered for transformer emergency opera- 
tions. 
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W. C. Sealey (Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.): The gen- 
eral method of determining permissible over- 
loads outlined in this paper is correct, for it 
is a method which has been in common use 
for the past few years. However, the appli- 
cation of the method by the authors contains 
serious inaccuracies. 

Nontypical transformers, having un- 
usually low temperature rises were selected 
as a source of data. Values of temperature 
gradient even lower than those shown by 
these data were assumed and used for 
calculating allowable overloads. Conse- 
quently, the conclusions drawn are not con- 
servative as claimed. 

A brief summary of the most serious errors 
made in this paper follows: The examples 
in Table I of the paper are not typical stand- 
ard 55-degree transformers, since all these 
transformers have temperature rises of less 
than 35 degrees centigrade. Any trans- 
former user will testify that seldom, if ever, 
has he had a standard 55-degree power trans- 
former which had a tested temperature rise 
of less than 35 degrees centigrade. Conse- 
quently, the data used as a basis are not data 
on typical standard transformers, but on 
transformers which contain more material 
than standard transformers and are, con- 
sequently, more expensive than standard 
transformers. 

Even the data so obtained, however, were 
not correctly applied, but lower values of 
gradient between the copper and oil tem- 
peratures were assumed than were obtained 
on these special transformers. In the tabu- 
lation of test given in the paper, two of the 
measured gradients were above eight de- 
grees at full load; these, however, are disre- 
garded and a five-degree gradient is assumed 
for determining allowable overloads. A 
similar liberty was taken in determining the 
hot-spot correction. In the words of the 
authors, ‘“‘On the average, the difference be- 
tween the hottest copper and the average 
copper was eight degrees.’’ Immediately 
following, the data are disregarded, and the 
authors state: “It appears that actual hot- 
test spot temperatures are in the order of 
six degrees or less above the average copper 
temperatures.’’ This figure of six degrees is 
used in calculating the overloads instead of 
the eight-degree figure shown by their data. 

While these differences are small in de- 
grees, they are large in percentage and, con- 
sequently, they make a large error in the 
values obtained for allowable overloads. 

The authors’ claim in the conclusion that 
a more accurate method than previously 
used for calculating temperature rises has 
been derived is inaccurate, since the method 
used has been published before. To name 
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one specific instance, this method was used 
in the December 1939 issue of the Allis- 
Chalmers Electrical Review in an article 
entitled ‘Simple Method of Calculating 
Transformer Temperature Rise Under Vari- 
able Loads.”’ 

Because of these fundamental errors, in 
applying the method, the conclusions 
reached in the paper are not conservative as 
claimed. 


F. J. Vogel and Paul Narbutovskih: Mr. 
Sealey, in his discussion of our paper, has 
severely criticized it on the basis of the data 
furnished and the methods used. Typical 
of his criticism is his statement that ‘‘non- 
typical transformers having unusually low 
temperature rises were selected as a source 
of data.” It was not claimed or intended 
that these were typical of commercial prac- 
tice, but they were selected because the data 
for these transformers were available and 
were used to show that the methods of cal- 
culations commonly used are in error. Con- 
trary to Mr. Sealey’s further discussion, 
test data indicate that the conclusions 
reached in the paper are conservative, and 
there is a definite possibility that; similar 
values will be recommended for general use. 

Mr. Wetherill furnishes some very inter- 
esting data in his discussion regarding the 
thermal behavior of transformers. His 
analysis of the various cases is good, even 
though one might wish that the experimental 
data were given more completely. The 
fundamental considerations underlying the 
theory of his first case are essentially in line 
with those given in the paper. The data 
given on Figure 2 of the discussion were very 
interesting to us: The data furnished for 
transformer A seem to be a confirmation of 
our results. The results given for trans- 
formers B and C do not furnish as good a 
confirmation, but it is to be noted, that the 
actual oil temperatures are not given, and 
so there is no way of comparing the results 
with the theory outlined in our paper on the 
effect of viscosity. However, in both cases 
of transformers B and C, the variation of 
the difference between the top oil and the 
average oil over the range of loads from 
100 per cent to 140 per cent load is not over 
four or five degrees centigrade. It also ap- 
pears to us that transformers B and C are 
not entirely typical. Particularly in the case 
of transformer C, there might be a difference 
between the average oil and the top oil of 
nearly 15 degrees at 100 per cent load, and 
this in turn would lead to the transformer 
having a hot spot at least 15 degrees above 
its average temperature, which is not in con- 
formance with the present standards. 

In regard to the effect shown on Figure 
3 of the discussion it is somewhat difficult to 
understand why this effect will appear on 
short-time overloads only. One is likely to 
encounter this effect when the oil circulation 
is partially impeded around one of the wind- 
ings, such as an internal winding of a core- 
type transformer with a narrow vertical 
duct. But in this case the effect will appear 
in varying magnitude at all loads. The dif- 
ference between the temperature of oil issu- 
ing upward from the vertical ducts and the 
tank oil elsewhere on the same level would be 
a variable quantity, depending on the mag- 
nitude of the load and a change in the oil 
flow as affected by the pressure difference 
and the friction head, including the effect 
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of viscosity. A practical way of taking care 
of this phenomenon in computing the wind- 
ing temperatures is to treat it as a com- 
ponent of the hot-spot gradient, although it 
will not vary quite as much as the 0.8 power 
of the losses. It may be estimated that this 
component at 100 per cent load may amount 
to about three degrees centigrade. 

Mr. Montsinger questions the data in 
Figure 6 of our paper, wherein we showed 
that the difference between the hot-spot 
temperature and the average winding tem- 
perature remain constant for loads ranging 
from 100 to 250 per cent. He states that 
in his tests the difference always increased 
with load. We have confirmed the results 
obtained in Figure 6 with tests on a number 
of other units and feel that Figure 6 is in 
reasonable agreement with the facts. A 
small proportion of the losses of the 600-kva 
transformer was supplied above the coils, 
but, due to the other tests made, we believe 
that this had little effect. Further, addi- 
tional study of the results themselves con- 
firmed this belief. There are some condi- 
tions, however, under which this effect will 
not hold. Two of the simplest of these are: 


1. The'case where the top coil is more heavily 
insulated than the coils in the stack. 


2. If shielding or other construction details pre- 
vent as free coil ventilation in the top coils as in the 
stack. 


However, Mr. Montsinger has made a 
more serious comment than his remarks 
regarding the accuracy of the test data. He 
does not agree that the results of our tests 
make possible recommending higher emer- 
gency overloads than those given in the ASA 
Guides for Operation of Transformers. We 
did use our test data in that we showed that 
many transformers had lower hot spots than 
had previously been’ believed or, at least, 
used in similar calculations. Also, we did 
show that the increased losses, due to in- 
creased copper resistance at higher tempera- 
tures, were counteracted by lower gradients 
and increased oil flow, due to changes in oil 
viscosity. The fact is that higher tempera- 
ture limits than those considered in the pres- 
ent Proposed ASA Guide for Operation are 
given in the paper, and this presentation 
is in agreement with the papers and dis- 
cussions of “Temperature Limits Set by Oil 
and Cellulose Insulation,’’ by Dr. Charles 
F. Hill, AIEE Transactions, volume 58, 
1939, September section, 
“Loading Transformers by Copper Tem- 
perature,” by Mr. H. V. Putman and Mr. 
W.M. Dann, AIEE Transactions, volume 
58, October section, page 504. 

It was not intended that the character- 
istics given in the paper and used in the cal- 
culation of Figure 7 of the paper necessarily 
applied to all transformers, nor that addi- 
tional classifications might not be desirable. 
For this purpose, the authors are prepared 
to suggest a list of several types of trans- 
formers with their respective characteris- 
tics. The authors believe, however, that 
for any of these types, a 20-degree gradient 
suggested by Mr. Montsinger is high. 

Mr. Hartzell’s discussion is very inter- 
esting to us, since it shows that some op- 
erating engineers are also thinking that 
higher overloads can be carried for emer- 
gency service than given in the operating 
guides in the proposed ASA Standards. We 
agree that the values proposed in the paper 
are conservative. We hesitated to go to the 
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page 484, and. 


extremes, although we may have funda- 
mental data which would indicate possibili- 
ties, because 

1. It would be a radical departure from past prac- 
tice. 


2. There are other factors involved, such as, con- 
tacts, bushings, tap changes, and so forth. 


High-Speed Single-Pole 


Reclosing 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42-24 
by J. J. Trainor, J. E. Hobson, and H. N. 
Muller, Jr., presented at the AIEE winter 
convention, New York, N. Y., January 26-30, 
1942, and published in AIEE TRANSAC- 
TIONS, 1942, February section, pages 81-7. 


S. B. Crary, L. F. Kennedy, C. A. Woodrow 
(General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y.): The detailed technical information 
at present available on the problem of high- 
speed reclosing seems to be well understood. 
There appears to be no outstanding differ- 
ences in the results of the stability analyses 
presented in the Trainor, Hobson, and Mul- 
ler paper and in our paper. Manufacturers 
can supply as standard equipment either 
single-phase or three-phase reclosing break- 
ers. It is agreed there are fields of applica- 
tion for both. , 

However, there does appear to be a dif- 
ference of opinion in the interpretation of 
the technical data. This difference is in the 
extent of the field of application for single- 
phase reclosing breakers as compared with 
three-phase reclosing breakers. 

In most stability studies double line-to- 
ground faults and three-phase faults have 
been used as a basis for determining the 
stability of the system. It would appear, if 
all at possible, that faults involving more 
than one phase should continue to be the 
criterion for reliable power delivery. This 
philosophy of system design, if continued, 
would result in the emphasis being placed 
on high speed of clearing, with possible 
shorter deionization times, rather than on 
the development of single-phase slower 
speed reclosing systems for single line-to- 
ground faults only. 


If this approach is followed, reclosing vill 


become much more beneficial to the over-all 
performance of the system and give it a more 
important place in system protection, since 
it would generally allow for successful op- 
eration through even the most severe faults 
rather than only line-to-ground faults. 


J. Trainor (Public Service Company of 
Indiana, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind.): The 
transmission system of Public Service Com- 
pany of Indiana, Inc., as it now exists, con- 
tains 1,837 miles of 33-kv line, 796 miles 
of 66-kv line, and 409 miles of 138-kv line, 
with 120 additional miles of 138-kv line 
under construction and 45 additional miles 
planned for immediate construction. When 
the expansion of the 138-kv system was 
undertaken, careful consideration was given 
to the available means for improved opera- 
tion. The importance of these lines as major 
links in the interconnection of the systems 
of Louisville Gas and Electric Company, 
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Cincinnati Gas and Electric Company, 
American Gas and Electric Company, and 
Northern Indiana Public Service Company 
and Public Service Company of Indiana, 
Inc., makes it necessary that their operation 
be of the best. For example, our load in the 
Newcastle area is 25,000 kw, but the duty on 
the Lenore—Newcastle line has reached 
65,000 kw during power transfers for Cin- 
cinnati Gas and Electric Company and 
Indianapolis Power and Light Company 
to the system of American Gas and Electric 
Company. 

Because of existing insulation levels, 
ground-fault neutralizers could not be ap- 
plied to the system with reasonable cost. 
We have watched the operation of three- 
pole reclosing on neighboring systems in 
Indiana with great interest and we recognize 
its value. However, we felt that definite 
improvement in operation would be ob- 
tained by the use of single-pole reclosing: 


1. The disturbance to the rest of the system at- 
tending the dropping of load being carried by the 
line when a fault occurs will be decreased if the 
amount of load dropped is decreased. 


2. While the amount of load to be carried by the 
line may not be near the stability limit when the 
line is constructed, major tie lines are often called 
upon to carry unforeseen amounts of power during 
emergencies—that is, loss of generating capacity or 
loss of other tie-line capacity—and any increase in 
the stability limit of the line may prove invaluable 
at such times. 


3. It is our belief that single-pole reclosing offers 
all the advantages of three-pole reclosing, and will 
prove even better in most cases. 


J. E. Hobson and H. N. Muller, Jr.: We 
are glad to have the comments of Crary, 
Kennedy, and Woodrow regarding the type 
of fault to be used as a basis for determining 
system stability. It has, of course, been the 
practice to predicate system design on the 
ability to endure a double line-to-ground 
fault. It might seem logical to revise this 
basis somewhat, as additional data regard- 
ing line performance become available, and 
to base system design on the probability of 
instability for all types of faults. This ap- 
proach would include considering the likeli- 
hood of occurrence of the various types of 
faults, the probability of faults occurring, 
anticipated loads on the system as a function 
of time of the day and time of the year, and 
so forth. The basis of system design would 
then be an estimated allowable probability 
of outage, taking all of these factors into 
consideration. This philosophy of design 
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can become more and more effective as ~ 


additional data regarding line performance 
become available. Under the present sys- 
tem it hardly is reasonable to base the 
stability performance of a well-protected, 
high impulse-level line and the stability 
performance of an improperly shielded, low 
impulse-level line on double line-to-ground 
faults. The probability of occurrence of 
double line-to-ground faults per mile per 
year on the latter line may be even higher 
than the probability of occurrence of single 
line-to-ground faults per mile per year on 
the well-designed line, having well-co-ordi- 
nated line-ground and line-line thsulation. 
The actual performance of the two lines, 
each carrying a block of power calculated as 
the permissible limit to “ride through’’ 
a double line-to-ground fault, would be far 
different. Since the proportion of all faults 
which will be of the double line-to-ground 
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type is likely to be low on a well-designed 
line, the probability of any fault occurring 
is low, and the combined probability of a 
double line-to-ground fault occurring at the 
time of peak transmission may be very low, 
it is perhaps not illogical to base the stability 
limits of such a line on single line-to-ground 
faults. 


\\ 


Analysis of the Application 
of High-Speed Reclosing 
Breakers to Transmission 
Systems 
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Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 
42-31 by S. B. Crary, L. F. Kennedy, and 
C. A. Woodrow, presented at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 
26-30, 1942, and published in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, June section, 
pages 339-48, 


Eric T. B. Gross (College of the City of New 
York, N. Y.): When comparing high-speed 
reclosing with ground-fault neutralizers, it 
seems to me that all advantages of both 
systems should be considered. In _ this 
country, I believe, all earth-fault coils which 
have been put into service are being designed 
for a very short period of operation only, 
whereas hardly any coil in service anywhere 
abroad has been designed for less than two 
hours operation, but most of the coils are for 
continuous operation. In many cases it has 
been a distinct advantage that the operation 
could be continued for a few hours until the 
point of the fault had been located,! and the 
line-section with the fault switched off the 
system without any ‘‘shock”’ resulting from 
a ground fault. In such systems there are no 
automatic outages for any’ single ground 
fault so that the protection is extended from 
the self-clearing ground fault to all single- 
phase ground faults. 

The temporary operation with two-phase 
wires at full line-to-line voltage above 
ground does not bring severe additional 
stress on the insulation of the system; in 
hardly any case will this occur for a period 
longer than 12 hours altogether in a year (the 
sum of the durations of all single-phase 
ground faults during 12 months). It seems 
to me that in this country the field of appli- 
cation of ground-fault neutralizers lies with- 
in systems of lower voltages, that is up to 
about 66,000 volts, and in such systems the 
cost of the neutralizer should be small in 
comparison with the cost of relays and ap- 
paratus for quick reclosing at each end of the 
line sections. 
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J. E. Hobson and H. N. Muller, Jr. (West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa.): Power-sys- 
tem and application engineers appreciate the 
benefits to be obtained in increased tran- 
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sient power limits and reliability of service 
from the use of ground-fault neutralizers 
and high-speed reclosing, both gang- and 
single-pole operated. The scheme to be 
used in any situation will be determined 
after a careful evaluation of the engineering 
and economic factors involved. The curves 
presented by the authors, resulting from a-c 
network calculator studies, will be useful in 
helping to evaluate these engineering factors. 

Since the most commonly encountered 
problem today is that of raising transient 
power limits and improving reliability of 
service on existing transmission systems, 
and since those existing systems 110 kv and 
above are, almost without exception, oper- 
ated with a grounded neutral, the ground- 
fault neutralizer is usually uneconomical 
compared with other schemes. This is 
caused by the extensive system changes 
necessary to convert a grounded-neutral 
system to utilize a neutralizer. 

Several of the generalized statements con- 
tained in the various sets of conclusions pre- 
sented in this paper merit discussion. A 
few of the more important conclusions, re- 
lating particularly to the choice between 
three-pole or single-pole reclosing, will be 
considered. 

The authors state that 50 per cent longer 
deionizing time may be required for satis- 
factory are extinction on a 100-mile line if 
single-pole rather than three-pole reclosing 
is used. It is recognized that charging cur- 
rent from the sound phases will flow in the 
arc while the faulty phase is isolated, and it 
is also recognized that this may be an im- 
portant or even limiting consideration when 
very long lines are involved. Existing data 
on time for are deionization and on critical 
arc currents are so meager that the dis- 
cussers question whether it is possible to 
state any figure such as the 50 per cent pre- 
sented by the authors. It should also be 
remembered that charging current is not 
only a function of line length, but a func- 
tion of the square of the voltage, so that any 
limitation imposed by line length has little 
meaning unless it is qualified to apply to a 
particular voltage class. It is not believed to 
be practical, in view of the absence of defi- 
nite data, to state for what line lengths and 
voltage classes are deionization becomes 
significantly longer when single-pole rather 
than three-pole reclosing is applied. We be- 
lieve this factor is not likely to be important 
for the shorter lines usually encountered. 

The authors state that single-pole reclos- 
ing appears to offer important advantage, 
only on single-circuit interconnecting lines, 
and when the generating capacity of one of 
the interconnected areas is not much greater 
than the load on the interconnecting line. 
We have performed calculations on a system 
where the receiver was assumed to be in- 
finite, and where the sending end capacity 
was several times the load to be transmitted 
over the interconnecting line. Rather large 
gains in transient power limits for single-pole 
as compared to three-pole reclosing resulted 
for reclosing times of both 35 and 20 cycles. 
For 35-cycle reclosing this gain was 42 per 
cent, and for 20-cycle reclosing 22 per cent 
applies. 

The authors also state that single-pole 
reclosing offers no advantage over gang 
operation for faults involving more than one 
phase. Our calculations show that for 
double line-to-ground faults the gain is 
smaller than for single-phase faults, but in 
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particular cases this gain may still be quite 
significant. 

Transient power limits obtainable with 
20- and 35-cycle three-pole reclosing are 
compared with the limits obtainable with 
35- and 60-cycle single-pole reclosing. Con- 
clusions drawn by the authors from such a 
comparison are somewhat exaggerated in 
favor of the three-pole operation, even if the 
50 per cent longer deionizing time given in 
the paper is assumed to be necessary for 
satisfactory single-pole operation, since 35- 
cycle operation permits over twice the de- 
energized time that 20-cycle reclosing per- 
mits. A similar comparison exists for 60- 
and 35-cycle reclosing speeds. Even then, a 
conclusion drawn from this comparison 
states that a gain is realized by the use of 35- 
cycle single-pole as compared to 20-cycle 
gang reclosing. 

We suggest that the more rigorous method 
of symmetrical components could be used to 
advantage in calculating the arc current in 
the faulted phase during the de-energized 
period, rather than the approximate method 
used by the authors. The quantity V,’ 
in the equations of appendix III may differ 
considerably from 0.5 Vy, under the un- 
balanced condition with one conductor iso- 
lated. 


J. J. Trainor (Public Service Company of 
Indiana, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind.): These 
authors seem to prefer the use of ground- 
fault neutralizers to that of single-pole re- 
closing. 

Probably no one in the country is better 
aware of the operating advantages and the 
improvement in line outages and service in- 
terruptions to be gained through the use of 
ground-fault neutralizers than we. In the 
United States, the fifth installation of 
ground-fault neutralizers and the sixth neu- 
tralizer, was placed in service by Public 
Service Company of Indiana, at New Castle, 
Indiana, on December 6, 1936, on a 33-kv 
delta transmission system having about 160 
miles of wood-pole line without static wires. 
After a few months’ observation of the opera- 
tion of this neutralizer, its value was appreci- 
ated, and four additional neutralizers were 
ordered from the manufacturer. The 
seventh installation in this country, involv- 
ing these four units, was completed on 
August 15, 1937, for the protection of ap- 
proximately 1,300 miles of 33-kv line with- 
out static wires on a delta system. At this 
time, we had 45 per cent, or 5 of the 11 
neutralizers in service in the country, pro- 
tecting 54 per cent, or 1,460 of the 2,700 
miles of line so protected. 

It may be of interest to note that we 
operate some 1,200 miles of 33-kv delta line 
in parallel with three ground-fault neu- 
tralizers on the parallel system. This opera- 
tion was not at all practical before the in- 
stallation of the neutralizers, and we were 
obliged to separate this section of the system 
into three isolated parts. It may be of 
further interest that we note no appreciable 
difference in the ratio of line outages to total 
system faults on the system having three 
neutralizers in parallel to the same ratio on 
the two isolated sections protected by indi- 
vidual units, the ratio being 60 per cent to 
65 per cent in either case. Up to December 
31, 1941, the neutralizers had successfully 
cleared 1,687 of a total of 2,634 system 
faults, or 64 per cent. 
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However, the present discussion is con- 
cerned with the operation of 138-kv trans- 
mission systems, most of which are designed 
and insulated for grounded-neutral opera- 
tion. The application of ground-fault 
neutralizers on such a system requires that 
all line, insulation, and arrester voltages be 
increased to the value required for delta 
operation on the entire system, or that these 
be increased to the required value on that 
section of the system to be protected by the 
neutralizer, and an insulating transformer 
installed between that section and the re- 
mainder of the system, In view of the prac- 
tically complete interconnection of the en- 
tire 138-kv systems in the eastern half of 
the country, involving thousands of miles of 
line and numerous substations, the isola- 
tion of particular systems by means of insu- 
lating transformers would be most expen- 
sive. This difficulty would be further com- 
plicated by the number of points at which 
interconnections occur. In our own system, 
we would require five insulating transformers 
for complete isolation, the locations being 
Lafayette, Kokomo, New Castle, Cincin- 
nati, and Louisville. Such transformers 
would limit the useful capacities of the lines 
to the capacities of the transformer banks. 


S. B. Crary, L. F. Kennedy, and C. A. 
Woodrow: The discussers indicate some 
differences of opinion as to the interpreta- 
tion of the network-analyzer stability re- 
sults, although not in the results themselves. 
This is not surprising, as the application of 
these results depends upon all the factors in- 
cluding the economic ones which affect the 
individual system or situation. Our objec- 
tive was to show the technical factors which 
enter into the selection of means for improv- 
ing reliability and the necessity of basing a 
selection upon the system characteristics. 
Messrs. Hobson and Muller believe that a 
50 per cent longer deionization time for satis- 
factory are extinction on a 100-mile line, if 
single-phase rather than three-phase reclos- 
ing is used, is overly conservative or pessi- 
mistic. This assumption was made to illus- 
trate the-use of the curves in obtaining a 
comparison between single-phase and three- 
phase reclosing, The curves are such that 
any assumed de-energization time may be 
used. However, the general conclusions will 
be unchanged whether the single-phase re- 
closing time is or is not appreciably in- 
creased over three-phase reclosing. For the 
line-to-ground fault case, the rate of change 
in power limit with de-energization time is 
not very great. Messrs. Hobson and Muller 
point out that they have calculated rather 
large gains in power limits for single-phase as 
compared with three-phase reclosing, in one 
case 22 per cent gain in limit for 20-cycle 
reclosing. Although they do not specifically 
say so, this is undoubtedly for a line-to- 
ground fault. For the conditions they have 
outlined of an infinite receiving end and a 
sending-end capacity several times the trans- 
mitted load, it may be questionable whether 
this additional increase in transient limit for 
a single-line-to-ground fault is necessary. 
We have found that for systems of this kind 
the line-to-ground fault power limit with 
single-phase reclosing is usually appreciably 
higher than the load required to be trans- 
mitted over the circuit. This, we believe, is 
an important consideration when determin- 
ing the advisability of using single-phase re- 
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closing rather than three-phase reclosing. 
For systems of this type, as pointed out in 
our paper, three-phase reclosing can ade- 
quately provide stability for eyen the more 
severe three-phase faults with 20-cycle re- 
closing for the required line loadings. For 
short lines, where the thermal limitations of 
the circuit set the maximum power which 
can be carried, it may not be economical to 
use means which increase the stability limit 
for line-to-ground faults above the thermal 
load limit. 

For double-line-to-ground faults we can- 
not agree with Messrs. Hobson and Muller 
that the gain may still be quite significant 
over three-phase reclosing. In the first place 
the gain is small even for the same reclosing 
time. Secondly, on many systems the num- 
ber of three-phase faults may be as great 
or greater than the number of double-line-to- 
ground faults. Thus the advantages of 
single-phase reclosing for other than line-to- 
ground faults are very questionable, 

In our paper results are shown for wide- 
range reclosing times. In one section of the 
paper we interpreted these results in terms of 
present-day standard breakers. Since the 
present application of single-phase reclosing 
breakers has been for longer reclosing times 
than three-phase reclosing breakers, it was 
natural for us to compare 20- and 35-cycle 
three-phase reclosing breakers with 35- and 
60-cycle single-phase reclosing breakers, re- 
spectively. However, any other sort of de- 
sired comparison can readily be made from 
the data included in our paper. We do not 
believe that reasonable variations in prac- 
tical comparisons will give results which are 
inconsistent with our general conclusions. 

Messrs. Hobson and Muller suggest a 
more rigorous method be used for calculat- 
ing the arc current in the faulted phase dur- 
ing the de-energization period rather than 
the approximate method used in appendix 
III of the paper. In using the network 
analyzer we represented the system as three 
separate phases with a neutral return circuit 
representing the ground and ground-wire re- 
turn. With this representation we were able 
to impose on the circuit the simultaneous 
dissymmetries which occur, due to clearing 
line-to-ground or double-line-to-ground 
faults with single-phase switching. On the 
network analyzer the currents in the are and 
the fundamental frequency recovery voltage 
after the fault is cleared were easily obtained 
during the angular swing when the faulted 
conductor is de-energized, while the method 
of symmetrical components becomes quite 
involved when the number of simultaneous 
dissymmetries exceeds two. These results 
indicated that for the angular displacement 
at which reclosure must take place in order 
to maintain stability, the magnitude of the 
are current andthe steady-state recovery 
voltage was not reduced very much from 
that given in appendix III. Because of this 
confirmation, it was felt that the approxi- 
mate method gave a reasonably correct 
quantitative value for the arc current and 
recovery voltage which should be allowed 
for during single-phase de-energization. 
Furthermore, the current and voltage at the 
arc would conform most nearly to the ap- 
proximate method under those conditions of 
light system loading and would be (except 
for effect of distributed constants) almost en- 
tirely correct at no load. 

We regret that the limited reference to 
ground-fault neutralizers has lead Messrs. 
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Hobson, Muller and Trainor to emphasize 
the limitations ‘of this device under some 
conditions where high-speed reclosing ap- 
pears to be the sound solution, We had no 
intention of attempting to offer the ground- 
fault neutralizer in place of reclosing. It was 
felt, however, that it should be mentioned as 
it provides an easy means of minimizing 
the effects of single-phase-to-ground faults 
where applicable. 

Mr. Gross’s discussion calls attention to 
differences between foreign and domestic 
practice in the operation of ground-fault 
neutralizers. The question of length of time 
to operate a ground-fault-neutralizer system 
with a permanent ground fault depends on 
many factors. In general, operators in this 
country prefer to switch permanent faults 
off quickly. This is the case even when 
neutralizer coils have been provided with a 
continuous rating. The type of system in- 
fluences thisconsiderably. Ifthe system is of 
relatively low voltage 33 to 66 kv, for ex- 
ample, and essentially radial in character 
covering a large area, it becomes good prac- 
tice to switch permanent faults off quickly in 
order to avoid simultaneous faults and an in- 
crease in the amount of load interruption. 
Other advantages also result, such as reduc- 
tion in telephone interference, patrol time, 
and number of incorrect relay operations due 
to simultaneous faults. 


Performance of Ground- 
Relayed Distribution 
Circuits During Faults 
to Ground 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42-8 
by C. L. Gilkeson, P. A. Jeanne, and J. C. 
Davenport, Jr., presented at the AIEE winter 
convention, New York, N. Y., January 26-30, 
1942, and published in AIEE TRANSAC- 
TIONS, 1942, January section, pages 40-8. 


William Shuler (Dayton Power and Light 
Company, Dayton, Ohio): I wish to give 
an operating man’s impression of the value 
of instantaneous ground relaying on distri- 
bution circuits during faults to ground. We 
started originally with ground relays con- 
nected on two 12-kv rural circuits. These 
relays operated in from one to two cycles, 
and, after clearing the fault, the breaker was 
immediately reclosed. The average time 
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from the initiation of the fault to the reclos- 


ing of the breaker was approximately 35 
cycles, and an operation for the second open- 
ing, should the fault persist, was controlled 
by time-induction relays which were set to 
permit main and branch-line sectionalizing 
fuses to blow. We were so well satisfied with 
the success of this scheme that ground re- 
lays either have been or are being applied to 


all of our four-wire feeders, including our 


heavily loaded power circuits in urban ter- 
ritory. 4 , f 

Some tests were made on one feeder sup- 
plying a customer who has a large load con- 
sisting of squirrel-cage, slip-ring, and syn- 


chronous motors, as well as rotary con- 
A fault was placed on this cireuit 


verters. 
which was cleared, and the breaker reclosed 
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without losing any motor load except two 
motors whose service depended upon con- 
tactors energized from the a-c source. The 
250 volt d-c rotary converter, which was 
loaded only to 25 per cent, went through the 


interruption without flashing over or drop-* 


ping out of step. 
As I see it, the use of ground relays and in- 
i stantaneous reclosures on overhead circuits 
has two advantages: 


1. It gives a type of service almost equal to dupli- 
cate service. 


2. It very materially reduces the damage to over- 
head conductors because of fault currents. 


In applying ground relays to circuits hav- 
ing main or branch-line sectionalizing fuses, 
it is necessary that maximum short currents 
available be known, and that a fuse be 
selected having a time current characteristic 
which will permit the fuse to go through one 
operation without damage before the relay 
and circuit breakers clear the circuit. 

In some cases it has been necessary for us 
to install reactors at the substation to hold 
the short-circuit current down to a value 
which will protect the fuses. On those 
feeders where this has been worked out care- 
fully, no trouble has been experienced, and, 
although our rural feeders are very heavily 
fused, we have relatively few main or 
branch-line sectionalizing operations. 

In the paper mention is made of the fact 
that 40 amperes is about as low a fuse as can 
be used successfully. It is my opinion that 
fuses having a lower rating may be used on 
long circuits since it is only a question of the 
fuse being able to carry without damage the 
short-circuit current available for longer 
than seven cycles. 

I also want to mention the fact that we are 
now occupying poles jointly with The Ohio 
Bell Telephone Company, in territory near 
our urban district but removed from our 
four-kv system where we need only one phase 
wire and a neutral of a 12-kv feeder and can 
fuse the branch lead at a value which is satis- 
factory to the telephone company engineers. 
An engineering study is made of each case, 
but as a result of several years’ co-operation 
we now have many poles jointly used. 

I want to express my appreciation for the 
work done -by the project committee of the 
Joint Subcommittee on Development and 
Research that collected the data which 
formed the basis for this paper. Our com- 
pany is of the opinion that this work was of a 
very considerable value to us. 


W. R. Brownlee (The Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation, Jackson, Mich.): 
The widespread use of instantaneous reclos- 
ing relays has greatly enhanced the value of 
any operating scheme which permits sub- 
stituting additional short-time interruptions 
in order to reduce the number of sustained 
interruptions. The comprehensive oscillo- 
graph information of the four companies’ 
studies is excellent confirmation of the good 
performance secured by a large number of 
operating companies with instantaneous re- 
closing and ground relaying. 

Several years’ experience on the system of 
the former Tennessee Electric Power Com- 
pany convinced the writer that even more 
sensitive ground settings than the author’s 
suggested limit of 25 amperes may be used 
without danger of “tree grounds” causing 
unnecessary operations. Many three-phase, 
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three-wire, 11-kv grounded neutral circuits 
on that system were operated with ground 
relay settings as low as 10 amperes primary. 
There is some advantage in following the 
practice of one of the companies studied, 
namely, that of permitting the high-speed 
relays to be in operation for the instantane- 
ous reclosure, as well as for the original dis- 
turbance. Objects such as tree limbs which 
are blown onto the line will sometimes fail to 
fall away from the line in the brief interval of 
instantaneous reclosing, and the second 
operation of the fast ground relay prevents 
an unnecessary sustained interruption to the 
affected branch at the expense of a few sec- 
onds’ interruption to the entire feeder. 
Fortunately, the telephone cable or con- 
ductor of a joint use installation provides a 
low enough resistance path to ground so that 
reliable operation is obtained with ground 
relays set on the order of full load current. 
It is much more difficult to insure that a 
fallen conductor in contact with the ground 
will be cleared properly, since contact re- 
sistance may limit the fault current to a 
value materially less than the full load cur- 
rent. In the case of three-wire circuits, or 
even four-wire circuits with neutral 
grounded at the supply station only, ground 
relays may be set independent of load cur- 
rent, and standard devices provide as sensi- 
tive settings as practicable. However, de- 
vices and methods are still lacking for pro- 
viding sensitive ground relaying on the more 
common three-phase, four-wire circuits, es- 
pecially at the lower distribution voltages. 


G. Fred Lincks (General Electric Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass.): Messrs. Gilkeson, 
Jeanne, and Davenport’s presentation of 
operating data indicates the advantages of a 
system of relaying that apparently is being 
adopted by an increasing number of utility 
companies. Their data support the con- 
clusions as to the improvement in service 
continuity obtainable with such relaying as 
presented in my paper, ‘‘Relative Values of 
Different Types of Overcurrent Protection 
for Distribution Circuits.’”’ Table I of this 
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discussion, giving additional data to that in 
the curves of my paper, shows the relative 
improvement obtainable with single-ele- 
ment fuse cutouts employed at each of the 
branches or at a number of the sectionalizing 
points connected in series, when nonreclosing 
relays, reclosing relays, or reclosing relays 
with the instantaneous ground relaying fa- 
cilities are used. The authors only refer to 
branch-line fusing. Table I shows that re- 
laying—so the substation breaker opens 
once ahead of all sectionalizing or branch 
protective devices and then provides time 
delay so these devices will clear ahead of the 
second opening of the breaker—generally 
provides greater benefits in the improve- 
ment in service continuity with line sec- 
tionalizing than with branch protection. 
Such relaying permits securing greater re- 
ductions in consumer minutes outage with 
less costly branch and line-sectionalizing 
equipment than is required with nonreclos- 
ing or reclosing relays and breakers. For 
example, single-element sectionalizing fuses 
with the instantaneous ground relaying are 
more effective than an equal number of 
three-element reclosing cutouts with just a 
reclosing relay. 

The authors state that “instantaneous 
ground relays would not be expected to save 
branch-line fuses below 30- or 40-ampere 
rating.”’ It is assumed that this limitation 
applies to the system for which the data are 
reported. Insetting up such a relay and line 
protective scheme, the minimum fuse rating 
would be determined by comparing the total 
clearing time for the relay and breaker with 
the melting time-current characteristic 
curves for the fuses. A 25 per cent factor 
should be applied for variables (see Figure 
14, “Trends in Distribution Overcurrent 
Protection” by G. F. Lincks and P. E. Ben- 
ner, AIEE TRANSACTIONS, volume 56, 1937, 
January section, pages 138-52). The 
minimum fuse rating which will provide the 
desired selectivity of operation will depend 
on the relay setting and breaker opening 
time and the current available at the point 
on the system where the line protective de- 
vice is located. In studies on actual circuits 
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With Single-Element Cutouts and 75 Per Cent Temporary Faults 
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biklou eb Aacg) PO MRR CES fo WE RRR art acs sR OR Orda Wente a iectyere: ee EAC, cattery CMa AERA 42.3 
Ov Reicha PN sith. © SORB Riemer: WSiDies = cera tes Be en a eects miclanstes 40.9 


ry 
Consumer minutes outage caused by permanent faults 


* Per cent = 100X 


plus temporary faults for any specific system setup 


Consumer minutes outage caused by permanent faults 
alone with no branch protection or line sectionalizing 
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it has been found that with instantaneous 
ground relaying, proper selectivity of opera- 
tion is possible with fuse ratings as low as 
10 amperes where such fuses are located well 
out on the line where the available short-cir- 
cuit currents are low. 

The authors’ report on the high quality of 
the performance of fuses is indicative of the 
improvement that has been made in this 
product during the past few years. It shows 
that modern fuse links are meeting the re- 
quisites of greater dependability and ac- 
curacy demanded by such co-ordination 
practices. 5 


C. L. Gilkeson, P. A. Jeanne, and J. C. 
Davenport, Jr.: The authors wish to thank 
Messrs. Shuler, Brownlee, and Lincks for 
their interesting and instructive discussions 
of this paper. In reply to the question re- 
garding the statement in the paper that in- 
stantaneous ground relays would not be ex- 
pected to save branch-line fuses below 30- or 
40-ampere rating, the authors were referring 
to relatively high kilovolt-ampere capacity 
feeders, such as those on which most of the 
observations were made. Where the fault 
current is limited to relatively small values, 
either due to long feeders or neutral im- 
pedance, smaller fuses could be protected, as 
Mr. Shuler stated. 

In suggesting minimum ground-relay set- 
tings of 25 to 35 amperes, the authors wished 
to be conservative, particularly with respect 
to four-wire multigrounded neutral feeders. 
As Mr. Brownlee states, lower settings may 
be feasible, and have been used on three- 
wire unigrounded neutral systems. 

The following errors appeared in this 
paper as published in the AIEE Transac- 
TIONS (volume 61, 1942, January section, 
pages 40-8): 


1. Table II. The subheading ‘‘Instantaneous” un- 
der “Ground Relays” applies only to the column 
just preceding ‘‘Reclosure Practice.”’ 


2. Table III. Inthe footnote ## ‘‘cleared’”’ should 
read ‘‘clear.’’ 

3. Table B. In the title ‘‘Local’’ should read 
“Toad.” 


Relative Value of Different 
Types of Overcurrent 
Protection for Distribution 
Circuits 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42-2 
by G. F. Lincks, presented at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 
26-30, 1942, and published in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, January section, 
pages 19-26. 


R. O. Loomis (Georgia Power Company, 
Atlanta, Ga.): Line-sectionalizing devices 
provide an economical means of reducing 
interruptions to electric service, which 
means improving the quality of the service. 
As in practically all engineering problems, 
the cost is the important element. Since in- 
vestments in distribution lines are an impor- 
tant part of total system investments, op- 
portunities for reducing these investments 
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cannot be overlooked. Mr. Lincks has com- 
pared in this paper the relative value of 
different types of devices, enabling selection 
of the method providing the greatest: im- 
provement at the lowest cost. Mr. Lincks 
has made a definite contribution by provid- 
ing a method of comparison. This paper is 
very pertinent at the present time when re- 
strictions in material will prevent more ex- 
pensive methods of improving service. 

In applying sectionalizing devices, it 
should be remembered that proper co- 
ordination is essential. I suppose that one of 
the assumptions employed was that perfect 
co-ordination was obtained, and that no 
fuses broke mechanically or blew because of 
poor mechanical condition of cutouts. Some 
forms of cutouts tend to overstress the links 
mechanically upon closing, Cutouts in poor 
condition may overheat. Mechanical failure 
of reclosing fuses to reclose occurs. It will be 
necessary to use only one make and type of 
link on a given line. This usually means the 
use of only one make and type of link by the 
entire company, or at least by one operating 
district. Attention to such details is neces- 
sary to approach perfect operation. 1 would 
like to know what the effect on the results 
would be if an assumption had been made 
that, say one fuse link out of ten blew incor- 
rectly, or unnecessarily. 

Assumption 6 states that a trouble crew is 
available to start instantly. In rural areas 
where much of the sectionalizing is em- 
ployed, this is seldom true. The additional 
time required apparently increases the bene- 
fits of sectionalizing. 

In assumption 7, permanent faults are re- 
paired very rapidly. Sometimes such faults 
require a crew larger than the trouble crew, 
and sometimes they are difficult to find, so I 
am inclined to think 30 minutes on the aver- 
age is low. Increasing this time apparently 
increases the benefits of sectionalizing. Sec- 
tionalizing helps in locating the faults diffi- 
cult to find, which is an added advantage. 

Assumption 10 is often not true in rural 
areas. On the other hand, in urban areas 
where short-circuit currents are larger, and 
relay current and time settings are higher, 
because of larger loads, and to co-ordinate 
with larger transformer fuses, branch fusing 
may prevent burning down lines, since the 
branch fuse may blow in a time short enough 
to prevent damaging the conductors, where 
the substation breaker will not open quickly 
enough to prevent burning of conductors. 
This advantage is also obtained by using 
pole-mounted oil circuit reclosers, but they 
are not so adaptable to urban distribution as 
sectionalizing fuses. Although mechanical 
breakdown of conductors by automobiles, 
trees, and so forth, occur, I have not found a 
case where conductors burned down when 
protected by oil circuit reclosers. 

The curves presented deserve careful 
study. They show the effects of a high per- 
centage of temporary faults, particularly on 
line sectionalizing. I am surprised that the 
percentage of temporary faults does not 
have more effect in branch fusing as shown in 
Figure 5 of the paper. The conclusion that 
“Single-element fusing of branches provides 
approximately 85 to 95 per cent of the total 
improvement obtainable”’ is rather startling 
tome. I would like to know what effect the 
percentage of temporary faults has on 
branch fusing when all the customers are on 
the branches: for example, when all 
branches at the end of a trunk feeder are 
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fused. Other conclusions appear reasonable 
and justified. 


C. R. Craig (General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass.): Because of the fact that 
conclusions drawn from a mathematical 
study of operating conditions must neces- 
sarily be tempered by experience and inher- 
ent characteristics of individual systems, it 
should be borne in mind that the benefits of 
the different types of protection presented in 
Mr. Lincks’ paper for a system as a whole 
may just as well be applied to only a portion 
of a particular system. If this portion of the 
system were subject to an especially high 
percentage of temporary faults, as compared 
to the system as a whole, an efficient com- 
bination of protection on the troublesome 
branches or small section of feeder would ma- 
terially reduce the percentage of temporary 
faults on the entire system, thereby lowering 
the over-all outage time. 

In paragraph 5, under the heading “‘Of 
What Value Is Branch Protection,’ the 
author calls to attention one of the most im- 
portant conclusions. This shows that single- 
element cutouts furnish the major percent- 
age of the total improvement attainable by 
branch protection. From the standpoint of 
initial cost, this means that the single-ele- 
ment cutouts give the most protection for 
the money invested. For example, let us 
assume some comparative costs of protective 
equipment, and then determine the com- 
parative benefits of the combinations of pro- 
tective equipment. 

While actual costs may vary a great deal, 
for the sake of illustration, the following 
somewhat arbitrary values are assumed for 
initial installed costs: 


One-elemegticutouts. neces cai $ 20 each 
Two-elemeht.cutout,.......00.0cesea es 30 each 
Three-element cutout................- 70 each 
Line automatic recloser. 52.2. 0. us eer 120 each 
Nonreclosing substation 

Breaker:and Telays.c-nc.caicqcks oe 1,000 each 
Automatic reclosing substation 

Breaker‘and|relaysyi.i.6:< sate elete itis 1,350 each 


The division of the total cost of branch 
protective equipment by the cost of substa- 
tion protective equipment alone will give the 
per cent increase in initial cost of combined 
substation and branch protection over that 
for no branch protection. This result can be 
compared with the per cent improvement in 
system protection as shown in the paper for 
the corresponding system setup (see Figures 
5 and 8 of the paper). A summary such as 
Table I of this discussion, constructed from 
the above assumptions and data calculated 
for the paper, serves to illustrate the com- 
parison between attainable improvement in 
protection and the cost of the protective 
equipment. 

Even though the above assumed compara- 
tive costs may not be exact for cutouts or 
breakers, it is evident from Table I, for ex- 


ample, that with a nonreclosing substation 


breaker, single-element cutouts on branches 
furnish 52.7 per cent improvement in protec- 
tion with only 6 per cent increase in total in- 
stalled costs over no branch protection. An 
increase in cost of 15 per cent (21-6 per 
cent) for three-element cutouts over the cost 
of single-element cutouts is necessary to ob- 
tain only 1.3 per cent (54-52.7 per cent) in- 
crease in protection furnished by the three- 
element in place of single-element cutouts. 
Similar comparisons may be made with the 
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Table | 
Ss SS = 
For 75 Per Cent Temporary Faults 
Consumer- 
Minutes 
Outage in Per Cent* Per Cent 
Substation Three 5-Mile Branches+ Per Cent of Initial Improvement Increase 
Protection Branch Protection “Yardstick”’ Cost in Protection in Cost 
\t 
; INGE Rieter hice ielnieis «4-5: « 5 LEO oe se SU QOO es te waiele areca +e 
3 One-element cutout 
($20) Goch) carat... uk BS x ci she 1,060. ., OSs deca was 6 
Nonreclosing breaker 3 Two-element cutout 
BRALOUY) 6. Sales sae (OS ECE GT CN 0 Bae eyo 1,090 GSuOy ccnos 9 
3 Three-element cutout 
(S70 Peach) eee eee. Ss BOvGs ayo. 1,210 DA Ove ke. vc 21 
3 Automatic recloser 
(SLAG SCORED) cc cs cices 33 GO wees BSG0. e5< 5: Da soe aiotcrctone 36 
INODe tere dui cis hee cess ee Lag ese DRO ee ON ee celery atenyol lark ga * 
3 One-element cutout 
| REZUresehy Sy: cas ok an 40° aan cc 1410.. pe AORN Ee 4.5 
Automatic reclosing 3 Two-element cutout 
breaker ($1,350)..... (éS OVATAT) ha ae eee 45 wei « << 1p Ea epee Got att aie 6.7 
3 Three-element cutout 
O70 CEGR DRS Carre CG ass tei 4 FD6O Ge 1t a5 rt tas Cee CUS 15.3 
3 Automatic recloser 
(S120 Cah yi ices CS Teter 170%, UY Oak oe 27 
SIUREMASIO NG RGUUES GREY cs cic asec paca ada Bite As ES RG 2 a A ett #867 


* Per cent improvement in protection =attainable decrease in outages, expressed as a per cent of the per 


cent consumer-minutes outages attainable with no branch protection. Example—— ye X 100 =52 


cent. 


**100 per cent base cost = $1,000 for nonreclosing 


#100 per cent base cost = $1,350 for automatic reclosing breaker, relays, etc. 


110—52 = 
7 per 


breaker, relays, etc. (Substation protection only.) 


(Sabstation protection only.) 


##67 per cent in this case represents the maximum per cent of decrease in outages attainable (all temperature 


faults cleared immediately). 


tAssume 7,500-volt single-phase, line-to-ground neutral, requiring only one protective unit per branch. 


other types of equipment and with the auto- 
matic reclosing breaker at the substation as 
shown in the table. This example illustrates 
how actual costs may be applied in the 
author’s mathematical study to “be used as 
an aid in actual system planning. 

To the loss of revenue and initial costs, 
there must be added the cost of maintaining 
the protective equipment on a system. It 
would be possible and advantageous to de- 
termine comparative maintenance costs for 
various combinations of protective equip- 
ment from a similar mathematical study 
with assumptions and conditions parallel to 
those in the paper under discussion. Calcu- 
lations of actual outage time alone would 
serve as a basis for figuring labor costs for 
restoring service after outages with the dif- 
ferent combinations of protective equip- 
ment. Auto and truck mileage would forma 
portion of the maintenance cost, but from 
the assumptions in this paper they would be 
uniform and proportional to the number of 
miles of line, because the number of outages 
and consumers per mile were assumed uni- 
form. While it might be difficult to intro- 
duce actual costs into a maintenance study, 
because of the diversity of setups of distribu- 
tion systems, comparative percentages 
would show the relations between the values 
of different types of overcurrent protection 
and the labor time necessary to maintain the 
protection. 


Bruce O. Watkins (nonmember; Rural 
Electrification Administration, St. Louis, 
Mo.): Mr. Lincks is to be congratulated for 
this contribution to the solution of distribu- 
tion-line-sectionalizing problems. 

The so called ‘‘area-electrification’”’ pro- 
gram such as practiced by the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration opens up an en- 
tirely new field in distribution engineering. 
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So far distribution engineers have only 
scratched the surface on this subject. 

Rural distribution systems financed by 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
vary widely in characteristics, but for pur- 
poses of discussion, a “‘representative’’ sys- 
tem as such usually involves between 300 
and 400 miles of line, served by a single sub- 
station. Most systems are sectionalized by 
means of fuses. The substation protection 
consists of a three-shot reclosing fuse cutout, 
with the line sectionalized by two or three- 
shot cutouts. Branch laterals are usually 
controlled by a single-shot cutout. Operat- 
ing practices on each system vary to suit 
local conditions, but for the purpose of this 
discussion the following practices are con- 
sidered: 


l. Substation is unattended. 


2. Very little or no communication facilities are 
available. 


3. Roads are usually poor, particularly during wet 
weather, 


4. aqaen personnel live a great distance apart 
or are usually out connecting new consumers or 
maintaining the lines, 


5. Ends of lines may be 60 miles or more from the 
central office, 


It can be seen that the above conditions 
are vastly different from those encountered 
in city or urban distribution. 

Systems fused in the above manner have 
not given the results that have come to be 
expected for good service, particularly in 
lightning areas. Due to inadequate com- 
munication facilities, outages are not always 
reported promptly, and when they are re- 
ported, the problem of assembling a crew de- 
lays the restoration of service. The actual 
patrol of the lines to locate the trouble, and 
the travel over poor roads further increase 
the outage time. 

To solve the communication problems, 
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REA has been experimenting with two de- 
vices: 


(@). A carrier-current outage recorder which im- 
mediately notifies the office of the location of an 
open sectionalizing device. 


(®). Acarrier communication system with portable 
transmitter-receiver and coupling capacitor in the 
trucks and with fixed equipment in the office. 


Single-pole automatic reclosing circuit 
breakers, described by Mr. Lincks as “‘re- 
setting reclosers,”” were installed on some of 
the earlier Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion systems in conjunction with gap-pro- 
tected transformers. Though many of these 
reclosers failed (failures largely due to im- 
proper insulation co-ordination), the results 
on the whole were so encouraging that in 
1939 a program for installing an unprece- 
dented number of such reclosers on systems 
located along the eastern seaboard was be- 
gun 

Table I indicates the results of a survey in 
one of the midwestern states where this type 
of recloser is being used. Gap-type trans- 
formers are in use on most of these systems. 
Since the recloser design was changed during 
this period, the two types of reclosers in use 
are differentiated by the terms 1 and 2, 
number 2 being the later design. All re- 
closers are of the same make. 

On the eastern seaboard projects the re- 
closers are installed both on feeders and 
branches so that each one controls about 20 
miles of line. No fused cutouts are installed 
on the load side of the recloser. In some 
cases reclosing fused cutouts are used for 
feeder sectionalizing and branch protection 
near the substation. Most of these systems 
have conventional arrester-protected trans- 
formers. 

So far there has not been sufficient data 
accumulated to draw any final conclusions 
on the performance of these reclosing circuit 
breakers installed along the eastern sea- 
board, but the available information indi- 
cates much better operating results, both in 
shortening the length of interruption and 
decreasing maintenance costs, than with the 
previously fused systems. Quantitative re- 
sults are being accumulated, but have not 
yet been tabulated; indications are that the 
per cent of lockouts to total operations is less 
than 10 per cent, and in some cases less than 
5 per cent, during the lightning season. 
Only one complete recloser failure has oc- 
curred to our knowledge out of about 1,500 
installed. Unfortunately, quantitative re- 
sults for the previous fused cutout operation 
were not obtained, and hence no numerical 
comparison can be made. However, operat- 
ing reports are not complete, but they do 
indicate that service has been improved con- 
siderably with the reclosing breakers and 
would seem to bear out the conclusion 
reached by Mr. Lincks that a very sub- 
stantial improvement over fused cutouts 
is possible by using the recloser for section- 
alizing, where there is a high percentage of 
temporary faults. 

I agree with Mr. Lincks that continuity of 
service is always an operating engineer's 
major object, but there is also another angle 
to economical system operation. How much 
can we spend to eliminate fuse replace- 
ments? Estimates from Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration system managers indi- 
cate that a few trips to refuse a distant cut- 
out will cost much more than investment 
and maintenance costs on the recloser. 
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Since most faults are temporary, the re- 
closer eliminates the majority of the previ- 
ously necessary refusing trips. 

There are still disadvantages to the pres- 
ently available reclosing single-pole breaker : 
1, As Mr, Lineks points out, it is not always prac- 
ticable to provide automatic selectivity between the 


smaller size reclosers and the transformer fuse, This 
is particularly true for internally fused transformers. 


2, There is an insufficient number of recloser sizes 
which will co-ordinate for proper sectionalizing on 
lengthy lines. 

Both of these difficulties can be overcome, 
to some extent, by the introduction of in- 
verse time delay in the recloser opening. 
New design reclosers have appeared on the 


Table Il. Report of Single-Pole-Reclosing 

Circuit-Breaker Operation on 20 Rural Sys- 

tems in a Midwestern State to November 1, 
1940 


Most Systems Are Equipped With Gap- 
Protected Transformers 


Total number of circuit reclosers re- 

DOFCOd taht dapa ta beniisiem elena eonte 417 
Total reported circuit recloser months 

OCLOPSTAtION) icteric eae ene 5,098 
Total number of operations reported, . ,20,973 
‘Total number lockouts reported,....... 271 
Per cent of lockouts to operations,.,... 1,29 
Total operations where operations and 

number of reclosers were both re- 

OLGGO) iicivvacn ei Cate ot ne tee Daniel tea 20,973* 


Total number of reclosers as of above... 301% 
Average number of operations per 
breaker where both were reported, . 69.6 
Average number of operations reported 
per recloser per month,........... 4,11 
Total reported number of recloser fail- 
ures due to; 
RSW tele cs ae cinerea tr Mebane gine 24 
Worn parts, , 2 
OUiitas nvatiateahl ee: 
(theres can vinta we atinle eon 21 
Total reported recloser failures, includ~ 
ing those not segregated,.......,.,.. 59 
Percentage of total recloser failures to 
number installed where both were 
POD OUCRO Sy ierapaniccnsa¢ ais CH nto 16.1 
Percentage of total recloser failures per 
12 months, where number of fail- 
ures and months of operation 
were both reported,,.,.....++.:> 13.5 
(Exeluding system 18 where instal- 
tion date was not given) 
Total reported failures; 
Design 1 reclosergij..c..:cccecevcaves 56r 
Design 2 reclosers,.,... 3 


Percentage of total design 1 recloser 
failure per 12 months, where num- 
ber of failures and months of opera- 
tion were hoth reported,,...,........ 21.8 
Percentage of total design 2 recloser 
failures per 12 months, where num- 
ber of failures and months of opera- 
tion were both reported 


2.04 


“Number of reclosers and operations not always 
simultaneously reported, 


[Syatems 10 and 14 indicate failures but do not 
give the number, Other information on hand for 
system 10 indicates not more than two failures oc- 
curred, both due to recloser misapplication in inter- 
rupting rating, 


market with such inverse time delay, but the 
experience with them is insufficient as yet to 
form any conclusion, Rural Electrification 
Administration is instituting further de- 
velopment of this inverse-time-delay feature 
in the recloser opening, 

Mr, Linecks states that overlapping the 
substation reclosing protection with single- 
element fusing at the branches or section- 
alizing points approaches very closely to 


providing the minimum consumer minutes 
outage attainable. 

Such a scheme is used on Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration systems in the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority area and works 
very satisfactorily. However, I do not feel 
that it is advisable on an extensive system. 


1. Outages, even if momentary, are objectionable 
if over a large system, 


2. It is difficult to reach all the way out on the 
system with the substation breaker. 


3. The cost of the reclosing substation breaker 
would cover a great many single-pole reclosers. 


In my opinion, definite advances can be 
made in rural distribution sectionalizing by 
the development of a small reclosing breaker 
similar to the present recloser, but with 
practically instantaneous first opening and 
inverse time delay on succeeding openings. 
The first reclosure should be as rapid as pos- 
sible. Such a device should be inexpensive 
and should reset automatically. In order to 
reduce outage time on temporary line faults, 
the use of this breaker is advisable on most 
rural distribution feeders and long branch 
lines. By means of the instantaneous first 
opening and inverse-time-delay second open- 
ing, all short branch lines then could be pro- 
tected with single-shot fuses, thus achieving 
the best over-all results. This idea seems to 
agree fairly well with the conclusions reached 
by Mr. Lincks concerning a _ reclosing 
breaker-fused branch combination,  al- 
though Mr. Lincks discusses a different type 
of breaker, Also, I believe that to reduce 
outage time, the device should be single- 
pole, and, in order to prevent three-phase 
motor burnout with this device, effective 
and economical three-phase motor protec- 
tion should be simultaneously developed. 

Perhaps some new type of apparatus can 
be developed which will accomplish these 
results. At any rate continued research on 
the problem should advance the rural circuit 
sectionalizing art. 


L. G. Smith (Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light and Power Company, Baltimore, 
Md.): The author has prepared an excel- 
lent paper. In the field of distribution en- 
gineering there is a need for more papers of 
this type. In such studies the analytical ap- 
proach based upon operating data should 
lead to conclusions that indicate: 


1. Where to spend capital and maintenance dollars 
to obtain the best operating results by directly com- 
paring operating benefits with the cost. 


2. Where capital and maintenance dollars should 
not be spent. 


. 


3, What can be done to obtain the maximum im- 
provement in continuity to service. 


This paper should inspire further engineer- 
ing studies of this type. However, addi- 
tional operating data-are necessary on which 
to build premises for further analytical 
studies. 

The author refers to temporary faults 
varying from 15 to 85 per cent of the total. 
It is believed that in the usual distribution 
system the percentage is certainly above 50 
and probably more of the order of 70, 

With the help of summary tables in a pre- 
liminary copy obtained from the author, 
Table III was prepared. If I have correctly 
interpreted the data, and if the data on one 
curve are comparable with those of another, 
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Table lll. Per Cent Consumer-Minutes Outage. 
Relative Effect of Various Methods of Branch 


Fusing 
Three 10-Mile Branches 
4 
75 Per 85 Per 
Cent Cent 
Tem- Tem- 


porary porary 
Faults Faults 


Fusing of (Per (Per 
Station Protection Branches Cent) Cent) 
Nonreclosing none «+s LOZ aeepues 
breakers... {sweden lelement... 33.... 40 
2element.., 32.... 38 
3 element... 31.... 37 
none + LOT ee 
Reclosing breakers.,,. Jl element... 30.... 35 
2element... 29.... 33 
3 element... 28..., 31 
Reclosing breakers 
set for instan- 
taneous trip on none «: LOGhpeaaem 
first opening. lelement... 28.... 31 
Branch protec- 2element... 27.... 30 
tive device de- 3 element... 27.... 29 
layed beyond 
first opening of 
breaker 


I question the validity of two apparent con- 
clusions derived from the author’s data: 


1. The data indicate less than a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in customer minutes outage by changing from a 
nonreclosing to a reclosing station oil circuit breaker 
as compared with about a 60 per cent improvement 
for branch fusing. The operating data of the com- 
pany with which I have been associated show that 
70 per cent of feeder troubles are restored without a 
lockout by reclosures of the station breakers. 


2. In view of experience with reclosing station 
breakers, it is believed that actual operating experi- 
ence would show a greater advantage in two or 
three element branch fuses. 


G. F. Lincks: The author greatly appreci- 
ates the contributions made by those dis- 
cussing the paper. There have been a num- 
ber of points brought out in these discussions 
which should enhance the paper’s value for 
those interested in the improvement of 
service continuity on distribution systems. 

As Mr. R. O, Loomis points out, the study 
presented in the paper is based on securing 
perfect co-ordination. It has been experi- 
enced by a number of utility companies 
which, in addition to standardizing on only 
one type and make of fuse link for a given 
line, eliminated the possible causes of 
mechanical breakage of the fuse links, and 
poor mechanical and thermal conditions in 
the cutouts as well. Without doubt, Mr. 
Loomis had in mind reviewing the possible 
benefits to be derived from such elimination 
of defective devices, in raising the question 
as to the effect on the results “‘if, say, one 
fuse link out of ten blew incorrectly or un- 
necessarily.’’ ‘‘Incorrectly’”’ might imply 
improper sequence of operation without any 
increase in the actual number of outages, 
whereas ‘‘unnecessarily” would tend to indi- 
cate an increase in the number of outages. 
In either case, the effect on the results 
would vary with the location of the cutout 
which was causing the improper operation. 
In analyzing this point, it was assumed that 
the causes of such difficulty would be local- 
ized to one or two specific cutouts and would 
not be spread evenly over the whole line. 

In case one out of ten devices operate 
“incorrectly,” it was assumed that the cir- 
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cuit was opened at the next point closer to 
the substation than at the point where in- 
correct operation occurred. With line sec- 
tionalizing, this would tend to decrease by 
about one-tenth the improvement provided 
by the defective single-element or reclosing 
sectionalizing device. With single-element 
or reclosing branch protection, the station 
breaker would open, taking out the whole 
line instead of isolating the fault to the indi- 
vidual branch. Thus, the improvement 
over the “‘Yardstick’’ as provided by the 
branch protection employed under the spe- 
cific system setup would be reduced by one 
tenth. The effect of defective equipment 
which causes incorrect operation is consider- 
ably greater at branches than at sectionaliz- 
ing points. 

In the case of devices operating ‘‘unneces- 
sarily,’ and thus causing an additional num- 
ber of outages to the one per mile used in the 
calculation, in the ratio of 1 to 10, it would 
be necessary to add from two to six units to 
the percentages shown on the curves for line 
sectionalizing with protective devices con- 
nected in series. The two should be added 
if the troublesome sectionalizing device is 
located close to the substation, and the six 
added if the troublesome device is located at 
the last sectionalizing point on the line. It 
varies about proportionately in between. 
With branch protection the effect is negligi- 
ble, amounting to the addition of one unit 
to the percentages shown on the curves. 
With either branch fusing or line sectionaliz- 
ing, the improvement provided by a defec- 
tive reclosing device would be reduced by 
one tenth of the difference between the per- 
centage shown on the curves for the actual 
device and for a device having one less re- 
closure. 

Mr. Loomis is interested in the effect of 
the percentage of temporary faults on 
branch fusing, when all the consumers are on 
the branches, rather than evenly distributed 
over both the branches and the main feeder, 
as in the paper. A further study indicates 
that under such conditions, branch protec- 
tion provides two or three units greater im- 
provement for single-element cutouts, but 
no greater relative improvement for different 
devices or different percentages of temporary 
faults. 

Apparently there was a misunderstanding 
of some of the values given in the paper on 
the part of Mr. L. G. Smith, which led to his 
questioning of the validity of two of the con- 
clusions. Mr. Smith indicates that the 
operating data of the company with which 
he has been associated shows that 70 per cent 
of the feeder troubles are restored without a 
lockout. This operating experience lines up 
quite well with the values given in Table IV 
in the appendix of the paper. The values 
used in the calculations for determining the 
consumer minutes outage from which the 
curves were plotted are shown, in Table IV, 
to line up with this operating practice. This 
shows that while the reduction of the num- 
ber of outages by reclosing equipment may 
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be a very high percentage of the total, it 
does not necessarily indicate the same reduc- 


tion in consumer minutes outage when re- ° 


lated to the whole system. Consumer min- 
utes outage takes into consideration the 
time it takes to go out and locate the fault, 
make repairs, and so forth. A large pro- 
portion of this time is required for perma- 
nent faults even with a high percentage of 
temporary faults. Single-element line sec- 
tionalizing and branch fusing reduce this 
time as well as decreasing the number of con- 
sumers affected. With branch fusing the 
consumer minutes outage caused by fuse 
blowing on temporary faults is a very small 
percentage of the total for the whole line, 
since only those on the one branch are 
affected. Therefore, even though reclosing 
devices on branches do restore service on 
70 per cent of the faults without lockouts, 
the improvement in consumer minutes out- 
age is very small when related to the system 
asa whole. However, as pointed out by Mr. 
Craig, the treatment of an individual branch 
as a unit would show a much greater im- 
provement for reclosing equipment, and this 
might be sufficient to warrant special atten- 
tion where some peculiar condition exists on 
that branch. It might even improve the 
consumer minutes outage on the whole sys- 
tem, if the percentage of temporary faults 
on the branch were particularly high as com- 
pared to the percentage of temporary faults 
on the system as a whole. 

Mr. B. O. Watkins brings out some of the 
problems involved in rural electrification. 
He draws the conclusion that the automatic 
resetting recloser provides the real answer 
to therural problems. As partial substantia- 
tion of these conclusions, he cites some data 
based on circuits employing gaps for light- 
ning protection of the individual trans- 
formers. It should be recognized that such 
a setup has a fictitiously high percentage of 
temporary faults, since the automatic re- 
closing devices are called upon to give not 
only overcurrent protection, but also a part 
of the function that proper lightning protec- 
tion should give. A tabulation of the num- 
ber of successful reclosing operations with- 
out lockout should show up well, because 
the are across the gaps is very likely to 
go out, as quickly as the recloser opens the 
circuit the first time, and is not likely to be 
re-established. The data presented in the 
paper are based on a normal system with 
the better conventional lightning protec- 
tion, where the reclosing protective devices 
are not called upon to do double duty 
in interrupting the accidental plus gap- 
created short circuits. Therefore, the im- 
provement indicated for reclosing devices in 
the paper will fall short of the improvement 
shown by data which include numerous ad- 
ditional operations to clear on the first re- 
closure arcovers on gaps employed for 
lightning protection. 

Mr. Watkins stresses again the limitation 
in the number of reclosers that can be con- 
nected in series and the difficulty of co- 
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ordination with the fuses at the transformer, 
which is brought out in the paper. He gives 
his idea of an ideal design which would have 
instantaneous operation on the first opening 
and then inverse time-current characteristics 
on subsequent operation. Such a device 
would have some advantages over the pres- 
ent design, although it would not provide for 
any increase in the number of devices that 
could be connected in series. The instan- 
taneous operation on the first opening would 
retain the advantages of the present design 
in the preventing of burning down of lines, 
which is mentioned by Mr. R. O. Loomis 
when he states, “I have not found a case 
where conductors burn down when pro- 
tected by oil circuit reclosers.’’ It would 
probably have a similar advantage as re- 
gards the burning back of gaps employed for 
lightning protection, which might become 
excessive more quickly with reclosers hav- 
ing a longer time of operation on the initial 
opening. Actual operating experience is 
available only with the rapid opening. 

All of these factors should be considered 
when employing the curves of the paper for 
the study of the relative value of different 
types of protective devices, when the char- 
acteristics of the devices or the type of the 
application vary from the assumptions of 
the paper. 

Mr. Craig has presented some additional 
information and suggestions for applying the 
data presented in the paper, which should 
extend its value. 


Relays and Breakers for 
High-Speed Single-Pole 
Tripping and Reclosing 


Discussion of paper 42-35 by S. L. Golds- 
borough and A. W. Hill, presented at the 
AIEE winter convention, New York, N. Y., 
January 26-30, 1942, and published in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, February section, 
pages 77-81. 


Eric T. B. Gross (College of the City of 
New York, New York, N. Y.): In con- 
nection with the application of relays acting 
upon the phase-angle shift between two sets 
of phase-sequence quantities, it might be 
of interest to mention that a similar problem 
arises in the problem to secure correct opera- 
tion of distance relays in delta-wye con- 
nected systems. One of the solutions to 
this problem makes use of wattmeter-type 
phase-sequence relays.' 
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Evening Courses at Graduate 
Levels—a Challenge to 
Colleges of Engineering 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 
42-34 by Robin Beach, presented at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 
26-30, 1942, and published in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, February section, 
pages 88-94.— 


P. L. Alger (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): This paper is very 
welcome for its record and advocacy of ad- 
vanced education for engineers in industry. 
It is obvious that any four-year or even six- 
year course in college is only the beginning 
of an engineer’s education. All who aspire to 
professional standing, therefore, must con- 
tinue their studies for many years after leav- 
ing the halls of the university. Heretofore, 
most graduates have found it sufficient to 
learn from the hard knocks of experience and 
the advice of their associates, supplemented 
by occasional periods of individual study. 
It must be expected, however, that very 
many men in the future will wish to accele- 
rate this process of continued learning, and 
will welcome the help of experts in so doing. 

There are several reasons why the col- 
leges should seize this opportunity for ex- 
pansion, besides the mere filling of a growing 
educational need. For one thing these older 
students, engaged in practical engineering 
work, will bring to the university definite 
ideas on the utility of various sorts of knowl- 
edge, and numerous problems whose solu- 
tions are needed. Thus, the college profes- 
sors will be jarred out of any academic ruts 
and stimulated to extend their own knowl- 
edge. In this atmosphere research pro- 
grams will naturally grow up, industry sup- 
port for them will develop, opportunities for 
student employment will arise, and under- 
graduate education will become more real- 
istic. 

Also teaching practicing engineers how 
better to perform their daily work is a public 
service of immediate economic value. The 
tuition fees received in consequence are 
likely to be multiplied many times in the col- 
lege income, merely because of the com- 
munity of interest and co-operative spirit 
thus created between the university and the 
town. 

Any step that lessens the time between 
spending money for education and reaping 
its rewards reduces over-all costs and 
strengthens the financial position of the col- 
lege. To advocate as some do that the 
government finance large numbers of stu- 
dents for a fifth or sixth year of college resi- 
dence is, therefore, economically unsound, 
and, by the same token, evening courses for 
graduates are economically sound. They 
open the way for many young men to learn 
things they could not otherwise afford to 
study, 

I believe that the future trend of these 
evening courses will be to include many more 
civic and cultural subjects that will make 
the engineer a better citizen, a man of 
affairs rather than a technician. It is only 
after an engineer has begun to carry business 
and family responsibilities that he can put to 
use a knowledge of law and accounting, or of 
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history and government, or indulge his 
tastes for art. He should study these things 
after college, therefore, rather than post- 
pone his technical courses on their account. 
The largest field of future service for the col- 
leges may be the civic and cultural educa- 
tion of mature and busy men. If the col- 
leges undertake this work, the professors will 
gain a far better understanding of business 
economics, and the business men will lose 
some of their commercialism, to the great 
benefit of us all. 


F. R. Stansel (Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.): As a recipient of 
the doctor of electrical engineering degree 
from Professor Beach’s institution, I wish to 
express my gratitude for the opportunities 
afforded to me by the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn and to add a few observations 
from the student’s point of view. 

A year or two after graduation many 
young engineers find themselves faced with 
a dilemma. They realize that in any of the 
fast-growing fields of engineering, the basic 
training acquired in their four years of 
undergraduate study is insufficient, but they 
often feel that it is impractical for them to 
now leave their jobs and go back to school 
for advanced training. Besides the obvious 
reasons of money and family relations, there 
are many other considerations including the 
realization that industry itself is a vast 
school. The engineer while realizing the 
need of more training in the basic principles 
for his future advancement, wonders if the 


training in engineering practice offered by- 


industry is not of more immediate impor- 
tance. Evening graduate courses of the type 
outlined by Professor Beach offer a solution 
to this dilemma, allowing the student to 
broaden his knowledge of the fundamentals 
and, at the same time, retain his position in 
industry. 

From the financial angle, evening gradu- 
ate study is peculiarly advantageous to the 
young engineer. The cost is automatically 
spread over several years without the neces- 
sity of seeking loans or scholarships, and the 
engineer is able to retain a job much more te- 
munerative than part-time employment 
which he could obtain as a full-time student. 

Professor Beach referred to evening 
graduate students as differing ‘‘from the 
conventional graduate student of the day 
session in a number of essential character- 
istics.’”” One of the characteristics he re- 
frained from mentioning, however, is the 
student’s fatigue from having already ac- 
complished a full day’s work. Due to this 
fatigue, problems of classroom ventilation 
and illumination assume major proportions. 
Another great help in this matter of fatigue 
would be the more wide-spread use of 
mimeographed notes covering the more com- 
plicated mathematical formulas, and par- 
ticularly drawings, thus relieving the stu- 
dent from acting as a transcribing machine, 
and allowing him to concentrate on under- 
standing the material placed before him. 

Finally, the picture of evening graduate 
study would be incomplete without a men- 
tion of one other group of persons—the 
wives and girl friends of the students. Many 
a graduate schedule has been completed only 
because of the unselfish willingness on the 
part of the student’s wife to give up the 
companionship of her husband for one and 
frequently more evenings each week. 


Discussions 


Robin Beach: The unusually large attend- 
ance at this meeting, as well as the active 
participation in discussion, both by members 
of industry and of the teaching profession, 
have clearly demonstrated the wide-spread 
interest in this field of graduate education 
through evening courses. 

The general approbation of the progress 
already made by a number of engineering 
colleges in graduate study through evening 
programs of courses was indeed encouraging, 
and it should serve as a stimulus to those 
who contemplate entering this challenging 
field in the near future. 

The author takes this opportunity to ex- 
press his appreciation of the thought which 
has been directed to his paper by all of those 
who contributed so interestingly and so 
richly to this educational session. 


Utilization Voltages 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42-69 
by H. P. Seelye, presented at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 
26-30, 1942, and published in AIEE TRAN- 
SACTIONS, 1942, March section, pages 
147-51. 


W. J. Russell (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio): 
Mr. Seelye has made a very interesting 
presentation of voltage-variation data, 
which should be of considerable value to 
the industry. As manufacturers of domes- 
tic appliances, we would like to introduce a 
short discussion of the effects of voltage 
variation on small appliances (small port- 
able devices). 

The effect of voltage variation within 
reasonable limits on small appliances is, as a 
rule, of little practical concern. According 
to Mr. Seelye’s investigation, the voltage 
range for appliance use is approximately 
110-125 volts. Since most small appliances 
are now designed for 115 volts, the cases of 
underwattage will be less than those of 
overwattage. It is the former that is the 
basis for most customer complaints. 

The trend toward automatic or thermo- 
statically controlled devices has minimized 
the effect of voltage fluctuation. With 
automatic temperature control, sufficient 
wattage may be used to provide for proper 
operation under any normal voltage con- 
dition without danger of overheating on the 
higher voltages. 

Nonautomatic devices are usually of lower 
wattage, and voltage variations are of more 
concern. However, we have found from’ 
long experience that cooking operations 
may be slowed or accelerated without harm- 
ful results within the range of known volt- 
age variations. 

The allowable wattage for standard wall 
receptacles is limited to 1,650, and, on some 
of the larger portable appliances, such as 
roasters, broilers, and double hotplates, 
this has caused trouble with slow operation — 
when low voltages are encountered. How- 
ever, improvements in efficiency have been 
made in the past few years which have 
largely overcome this trouble within ae 
normal voltage range. 

In the design of all appliances, aistietene 
factor of safety is included to take care of 
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voltage variations so that they will have 
little effect on the life of the device. Life 
tests on our devices are conducted on an av- 
erage voltage of 125. 

We believe that with the existing voltage 
range, as shown by Mr. Seelye’s study, we 
should continue to use 115 volts as the de- 
sign voltage for small appliances, inasmuch 
as with this voltage the slowing effects of 

\, underwattage are not serious, and the over- 
‘wattage can be taken care of by proper 
design. An increase in the design voltage 
to 117'/2 or 120 volts at the present time 
would increase the field complaints, par- 
ticularly on nonautomatic devices, due to 
slow heating in cases where the service 
voltage is on the low side of the range. 


C. A. Powel (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): Mr. Seelye’s paper is quite timely in 
view of the work being done by the joint 
EEI-NEMA committee on preferred volt- 
age ratings on the revision of the 1930 re- 
port. His plea for a general conception of 
utilization voltages as a band rather than a 
fixed value should command attention. In 
the past we have spoken of ‘“‘nominal system 
voltages” and “‘rated circuit voltages’; it 
would seem desirable to revise this idea and 
speak only of a ‘‘nominal system voltage,” 
which would be expressed as a band or 
would be understood to constitute a band, 
leaving the term ‘‘rated voltage’ to be 
applied only to the equipment used on a 
system of the corresponding nominal volt- 
age. There appears to be no good reason for 
having a single voltage value assigned to a 
system, particularly since it is admitted 
that of necessity we cannot select any such 
value which will be correct for all parts of 
the system of a given voltage class. 

Utilization appliances must, of necessity, 
be given a single voltage rating at which 
their performance is specified, but, to a large 
extent, they are self-compensating and: will 
give quite satisfactory performance over a 
fairly wide range of voltage variation. The 
life of the appliances is also not noticeably 
affected by reasonable voltage variations. 

In regard to the lamps, it is desirable to 
keep down the number of special lamps 
which have a relatively small market. 
Orders for small quantities of these special 
lamps are quite burdensome to the manu- 
facturers in that the stoppage and adjust- 
ment of equipment required for their manu- 
facture interrupts and delays the produc- 
tion of higher-demand units. Moreover, 
they constitute a problem in that stocks have 
to be maintained in most cities and towns. 


FOR THE CUSTOMERS” 
HIGHER VOLTAGE 
APPLIANCES 
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PER CENT DEVIATION FROM AVERAGE EVEN RATIO VOLTAGE 


A. H. Kidder (Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.): Those who are 
interested in utilization voltage problems 
are especially indebted to Mr. Seelye for his 
progressive contributions and for his pre- 
paring so fine a review of the work. There 
are only two points which I think may 
deserve more consideration than has been 
given in the paper. The first is the effect 
of emergency operations upon supply volt- 
age, and the second is the problem of the 
odd ratio. 


, 


EMERGENCY VOLTAGE 


Provision for motors to start at 90 volts 
was made a part of both the maximum utili- 
zation voltage spread and the preferred 
voltage spread for residential customers. 
The need for the provision is not self-evi- 
dent, and I do not recall mention of it in the 
paper, for the summary shows the maxi- 
mum voltage drops in normal operations 
alone, as reported by the 14 companies. 
With the increasing dependence of cus- 
tomers upon continuous electricity supply, 
the time has come when emergency opera- 
tions generally satisfy the need for at least 
partial service restoration, long before it is 
possible to complete the repairs necessary 
to restore normal conditions. When the 
supply to a distribution circuit has been 
interrupted, therefore, it is usual practice to 
transfer the load to adjacent circuits, if pos- 
sible, and to supply it in the meantime, de- 
spite a possibility of low voltage. 

To illustrate, assume that the normal 
voltage drops are the minimum values given 
in the author’s table; that is, 21/2 per cent 
in the transformer, 2 per cent in the second- 
ary, and 7.5 per cent total. If it is then as- 
sumed that the last transformer has failed 
on the circuit illustrated in Figure 3 of the 
paper, and its load has been transferred 
temporarily to the adjacent transformer, 
it will be seen that the load on the adjacent 
transformer will have doubled while both 
the circuit length and the load will have 
become three times normal in the second- 
ary branch that is used to pick up the load 
which had been lost. Under this emer- 
gency condition, the voltage drop in the 
transformer would increase to 5 per cent 
and that in the secondary would increase to 
18 per cent (2 per cent X33), or an over- 
all increase of 18!/, per cent above the 7!/> 
per cent normal voltage drop. In a system 
designed for 125 volts maximum, the re- 
frigerator or oil-burner motor whose thermo- 
stat) calls upon it to start under such con- 
ditions would have not much more than 90 
volts. There are, of course, many possible 
examples, but this one is thought to be suffi- 
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Illustrative distribution of voltages supplied by the odd-ratio urban circuit 
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cient to show that secondary design for 
greater voltage drop probably requires pro- 
visions for dividing the load of the circuit 
in trouble between more than one adjacent 
circuit, if the load at the time is sufficient to 
require the additional emergency load 
transfers. Because urban distribution de- 
signs more often observe the limitations 
imposed by emergency rather than normal 
operations, it is quite natural that the nor- 
mal voltage spread in urban distribution, 
and particularly in networks, may be 
somewhat less than in suburban distribu- 
tion. 


Opp-RaTIo UTILIZATION VOLTAGES 


Figure 4 of the paper illustrates very well 
the nature of voltage spread for even-ratio 
equipment under normal operating condi- 
tions at even-ratio voltage. It does not, 
however, represent the much wider range 
of voltages which is faced by even-ratio 
equipment on circuits which supply either 
even or odd-ratio voltage—a situation the 
paper mentioned very briefly in the com- 
ments on 240-volt equipment. Motors are 
now almost the only utilization equipment 
which has not been made altogether adapt- 
able to odd-ratio supply. Since the odd- 
ratio circuit is not yet used extensively out- 
side of urban areas, it may be well to con- 
sider the problem in terms of the urban 
voltage spread of Figure 4, which needs only 
to be extended, in the accompanying chart, 
to illustrate the place in which even-ratio 
equipment finds itself on the odd-ratio urban 
circuit. For this purpose the reference point 
is taken to be the average voltage for the 
even-ratio connection on the odd-ratio cir- 
cuit, and all deviations from that average 
are expressed as percentages. 

From the above illustration it will be 
seen that the even-ratio motor, which is 
required to operate interchangeably on 
either even-ratio or odd-ratio voltage, must 
be prepared to meet satisfactorily a voltage 
range of +5 per cent to —18 per cent or a 
range of voltages up to 1.28 times the mini- 
mum odd-ratio voltage in urban distribu- 
tion of the characteristics represented by 
Figure 4. This range is about midway be- 
tween the 1.24 range, from 197 to 245 volts 
preferred, and the 1.30 range, from 193 to 
250 volts maximum which the author men- 
tions as being considered for such motors. 
All of these ranges are greater than that of 
1.22 between the 90 per cent and 110 per 
cent limits established in the American 
Standards for Rotating Electrical Ma- 
chinery, as being the allowable variation 
from rated voltage for motors. The Ameri- 
can Standards must be revised, therefore, to 
permit use of any range greater than 1.22, 
no matter how carefully the rated voltage 
may be selected. Provision in the American 
Standards, for a greater voltage range (and 
retention of the standard ‘‘208-volt” 
single-phase motor line for difficult odd-ratio 
situations) seems to be the only practical 
solution to the odd-ratio problem in single- 
phase motors for which some such com- 
promise solution seems to be inevitable. 

On the other hand, discussion of the odd- 
ratio problem in three-phase motors has 
led to the suggestion of a possibility that 
the speed-torque-excitation characteristics 
of such a motor can be made to be exactly 
reproducible when it is supplied from any 
three-phase circuit connection that happens 
to be at hand, be it even or odd-ratio volt- 
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age. It may, therefore, be possible that the 
odd-ratio problem in three-phase motors 
is susceptible of an exact, rather than the 
compromise solution necessary for the 
single-phase motor. If an exact solution 
should be found to be practical, there would 
appear to be no justification for adding any 
special, approximate, or halfway measures 
to the present American Standards for three- 
phase motors. 

The proponents of an exact solution for 
the three-phase motor argue quite con- 
vincingly that the differences between even- 
ratio and odd-ratio voltages in three-phase 
circuits are due entirely to differences in the 
coil connections, which could be adjusted 
almost as easily in a suitable motor as in its 
supply transformer. They point out that 
the exact solution can be attained by build- 
ing the present so-called ‘‘208-volt”’ line 
of motors with the same number of coils and 
only two more taps than are standard in the 
present line of 220-volt three-phase motors. 
With such connections the motor could be 
connected so as to have exactly the same 
performance characteristics on each one of 
the three possible three-phase secondary 
distribution voltages: lamp-socket voltage, 
twice lamp-socket voltage, or odd-ratio 
(1.73 times lamp-socket voltage), as the case 
may be. 

Such a motor, if practicable, would be 
seen to include one connection which is so 
nearly 110 volts as to make it quite probable 
that the now separate standard 110-volt line 
of three-phase motors could be discontinued 
altogether. It would also have the advan- 
tage that the American Standards for Allow- 
able Variation from Rated Voltage for 
Motors would not need to be revised, except 
possibly for the special case of the single- 
phase motor. I believe the suggestion may 
be worthy of more serious consideration than 
it seems to have received. 


Hamilton Treadway (Rural Electrification 
Administration, Washington, D. C.): The 
problem of standardization of utilization 
voltages presented by the author becomes 
critical in the development of large rural 
systems spread over several hundred miles. 
In such systems the spread in voltage must 
necessarily be wider than in the urban and 
suburban communities or even in the near- 
by high-density rural area. As the rural 
area becomes thinner, the economic gains 
to be realized by closer voltage control are 
much smaller. The difficulties in standardi- 
zation of utilization voltages consequently 
are increased. 

This suggests another approach to the 
problem; , namely, voltage co-ordination. 
By voltage co-ordination is meant co-ordi- 
nation of the appliance rating voltage with 
the voltage prevailing at the consumer’s 
outlets. Approaching the problem from 
this angle would suggest perhaps three or 
four utilization voltage spreads to be used 
by the manufacturer, for example 105 to 
115; 110 to 120; 115 to 125; and 120 to 
130. This may require a change in our 
fundamental thinking and may place a 
greater burden on the supplier of electric 
service to advise the consumer of the proper 
appliance voltage rating to be used on his 
premises. Whatever change may be re- 
quired in this direction, it is probable that 
voltage co-ordination lends itself more 
readily to supplying adequate and efficient 
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service than does the establishment of a 
single utilization voltage spread. 

In light of the author’s figures on over-all 
voltage spread, it appears that the trend 
toward the purchase of 120-volt lamps 
might well be reversed if economic light 
production is to be obtained by the con- 
sumer. Undoubtedly the real reason for 
the past and present trend is not so much 
due to a difference in the schools of thought 
on the proper voltage at which to operate 
incandescent lamps as to a lack of informa- 
tion in the hands of the user on the most 
economical voltage at which the incan- 
descent lamp should be operated. There is 
likewise a similar lack of knowledge on the 
part of the consumer on the most economical 
voltage at which to operate other appliances. 
A program of system voltage co-ordination 
is again the suggested solution. 

Approaching the problem of utilization 
voltages from the voltage co-ordination view 
should permit the manufacturers to design 
more efficient appliances for consumer use. 
It should also reduce investment in lower 
consumer density areas without impairing 
the quality of service rendered. Of course 
the need for a narrowing of the utilization 
voltage spread throughout an operating 
system and particularly between systems 
cannot be overemphasized. 


Howard P. Seelye: The fact that the dis- 
cussions of this paper which have been 
presented contain very little criticism would 
seem to indicate quite general agreement on 
the main ideas offered, namely, the need for 
standardization of utilization voltages, the 
desirability of considering the voltage stand- 
ard as a band of voltages rather than a single 
voltage, and the specific values suggested 
for that band. Only one, Mr. Treadway’s, 
proposes the very different approach of 
setting up a multiplicity of bands. As a 
general practice, however, this would seem 
to be a step backward, adding confusion 
and hence cost in manufacturing and dis- 
tributing appliances. The survey of opera- 
ting systems and the fact that service con- 
ditions are, in general, quite satisfactory 
does not indicate that any such step would 
be justified. 

Mr. Kidder’s analysis of the operation of 
even-ratio equipment on odd-ratio systems 
is logical but does not take sufficient ac- 
count of the fact that odd-ratio systems, 
being essentially three-phase, four-wire, are 
almost entirely confined to areas of high load 
density where the voltage is well regulated. 
The minimum voltage is likely to be 115 
volts or more, giving at least 200 volts for the 
three-phase motors. Past practice has 
shown that 220-volt motors have, in most 
cases, had little difficulty in operating as 
such voltages. There is at present no evi- 
dence of any tendency toward the spread of 
the use of odd-ratio systems to more lightly 
loaded areas, although, of couse, it cannot 
be guaranteed that this will not occur 
eventually. 

Mr. Powel brings out a point which was 
mentioned in the paper but which should be 
emphasized. It is necessary, of course, that 
any appliance have a voltage rating, desig- 
nated as a single voltage, to which its other 
ratings and characteristics are referred. 
Such ratings may be different for different 
appliances. On the other hand, it is highly 
desirable for general use that a single name 
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be given to the whole class of appliances 
which will correspond with that of the sys- 
tem on which they are used—in other words 
a nominal voltage, which could well be 120 
volts in view of the preponderance of the 
120-volt lamps. This nominal voltage 
would merely designate the standard band 
or spread of voltages and should not be 
considered as a mid-point, which would be 
actually 1171/2, if the proposed spread is 
adopted. If voltage ratings for appliances 
can be made to coincide with the nominal 
voltage, possibly by giving a different toler- 
ance for plus voltage than for minus, con- 
fusion would be avoided, but if this is not 
practicable, the nominal voltage should be 
emphasized for general use, the rating being 
relegated to an auxiliary position for tech- 
nical purposes. 


Electric-Power Distribution 


Systems in Wartime 
(49-60) 


Underground Distribution 


Systems in Wartime 
(42-62) 


Power Supply to Distri- 
bution Substations in 
Wartime (42-42) 


Distribution Substations 


and Wartime Necessities 
(49-61) 


Overhead Distribution 


Systems in Wartime 
(49-45) 


Discussion and authors’ closures of paper 
42-60 by Philip Sporn, paper 42-62 by 
L. R. Gaty, paper 42-42 by H. P. St. Clair, 
paper 42-61 by F. C. Poage and M. W. Reid, 
and paper 42-45 by Harold Cole; presented 
at the AIEE winter convention, New York, 
N. Y., January 26-30, 1942, and published in 
AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, March sec- 
tion, pages 105-07; 107-12; 112-17; 
117-22; 123-6. 


B. M. Jones (Duquesne Light Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.): I can assure you that 
Mr. Sporn’s paper covers many ideas that 
are really worth-while and that will help the 
utility people with their problems in these 
trying wartimes. We in our company have 
been using many of the methods he calls at- 
tention to. Appreciable reduction in mate-- 
rial requirements has been obtained by the) 
methods I will mention. 


SACRIFICE IN VOLTAGE RENDERED TO 
CUSTOMER 
oT 
We have been maintaining a very good 
voltage range which was a rather narrow 
band in most cases, on a peacetime basis, 
but we found that we could let the voltage 
drift in many cases and still render usable 
voltage to the consumers. Actually, in 
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many cases we changed the transformer taps 
at the industrial consumer’s plant to raise 
the voltage to compensate for the increased 
load on his distribution system. This is not 
necessary normally and, in some cases, does 
raise the light-load voltage somewhat, thus 
providing a wider band of voltage. En- 
tirely satisfactory performance has resulted 
from these changes, and system changes 
have not been required, nor have any mate- 
‘tials been required. 

On the distribution feeders with feeder 
regulators at the supplying substation, we 
have in the past been increasing their volt- 
age range from five to 10 per cent to stay 
within a narrow band rendered the consum- 
ers, but now, in some cases, we are not 
changing the regulators for voltage reasons 
and are letting the voltage drift a little 
during heavy load periods. 

In our state (Pennsylvania) we have 
certain voltage limits prescribed by the 
Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission. 
Weare well within these limits and in peace- 
time have spent money and performed con- 
struction and used materials to keep the 
very narrow band of voltage even above 
such requirements. Now we are permit- 
ting the voltage to approach the commis- 
sion requirements before we use materials to 
improve service. 

Relative to loading of equipment we 
have been crowding our equipment for the 
last few years and have been doing con- 
siderable research work to discover means 
of crowding it still further. We have deter- 
mined individual ratings for power trans- 
former banks in transmission substations 
and in distribution substations, and also for 
induction feeder regulators, both indoor 
and outdoor, and we find that a consider- 
able increase in capacity can be obtained 
by operating these pieces of equipment 
on the thermal basis governed by the par- 
ticular load cycle. We discovered that this 
would relieve our material requirements ap- 
preciably, as well as save the man-hours 
Tequired to design and construct new instal- 
lations. Ventilation is a field well worth 
exploring, and our experience has been that 
this is well worth any research work that 
you do. It is surprising how little air 
movement is required to get an appreciable 
increase in capacity. We also find that 
you will probably have to do a considerable 
amount of local research, due to the par- 
ticular conditions surrounding your equip- 
ment, such as age, conditions of equip- 
ment, natural ventilation, indoor, outdoor, 
load cycle, and so forth. 

Similar investigations have been going on 
on overhead lines and underground cables, 
and appreciable increases have been de- 

. veloped. 


EEMERGENCY CONDITIONS 


Naturally, the same amount of reserve 
and emergency cannot be provided in war- 
times as in peacetimes, because of the scarc- 
ity of materials and man power, as well 
as the lack of time to provide said reserve. 
Normally, of course, all of us try to render 
good service under the most extreme ad- 
verse conditions, but the ability to do so 
has gone “‘since Pearl Harbor.”’ 

To build two lines and provide two trans- 
former banks to industrial customers, in 
most cases does not appear to be justified, 
and I suspect you would have a hard time 
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getting an approved priority application to 
provide for this reserve. However, this 
does not mean that we should sacrifice on 
the quality of design or the strength built 
into the installation. Because of the fact 
that there is some reduction in reserve, 
the design should be at least equal to the 
good old peacetime quality if possible. 

I seriously question the advisability of 
providing reserve, in many cases, for break- 
downs which can be repaired in a rela- 
tively short time, such as a transmission- 
line burndown, which can be repaired 
in a matter of 8, 24, or 36 hours. Of course, 
such cases must be tempered by the busi- 
ness of the customer, for an interruption 
to a plant which merely curtails production, 
where production can be resumed practi- 
cally immediately upon restoration of power 
is one thing, whereas an interruption to a 
plant where curtailment means consider- 
able loss of material and requires a large 
amount of time to restore production, or 
endangers the lives of a large number of 
employees (such as coal mines) might re- 


_ quire some degree of reserve over and above 


others. 


MATERIALS 


The utilization of different materials 
from what you would normally use is neces- 
sary, of course. We must use wood struc- 
tures if we cannot get steel; we must use 
different size and type transformers if we 
cannot get what we want to have. We 
must use the different type and styles of 
circuit breakers with necessary control 
interlocking and sequential relaying schemes 
to keep the duties within the capacity of the 
breakers; we must use fuses instead of 
breakers if we don’t have the breakers. 
By and large, we must use materials that 
we have or can get, and must not make our 
material ‘requirements a burden on the al- 
ready overburdened material situation. 
Some suggestions have been made that the 
excess materials (if any) among utility 
companies and others be pooled and used 
where most urgently needed. This, of 
course, is ‘merely good sound horse sense 
necessary to help win the war, which we 
must do. 


PLANNING 


All planners, particularly in utility com- 
panies, must plan the system in an entirely 
different manner, generally along the lines 
outlined above, and our company has been 
doing this for quite a while, and we find that 
it is satisfactory. Of course, we are going 
to get complaints here and there due to out- 
ages, low voltage, flickers, and so forth. 
Such complaints will just have to be toler- 
ated where their correction cannot be justi- 
fied under present conditions. Of course, 
too many complaints or too serious a com- 
plaint must be taken care of. 

We may have to tolerate voltage flickers 
to a greater degree, even to the point where 
they are slightly objectionable to lighting 
consumers, but if too many objections are 
made, the voltage flickers will have to be 
corrected. 


LoapD SHIFTING 


Load shifting to ease the burden of de- 
mands on equipment is a possibility, and 
individual systems will have to investigate 
and see what can be done. Obviously 
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spreading the same loading over twice the 
time reduces it in half, but this is merely 
academic and not practical. You can really 
shift the peak load on an electric utility sys- 
tem by staggering working hours in differ- 
ent manufacturing plants, or by shifting 
some of the day work to night work. Cur- 
tailment of nonessential loads is also a fertile 
field which, I believe, will be cultivated be- 
fore the war is won. 

While these comments are directed to Mr. 
Sporn’s paper, some of them apply to com- 
panion papers presented at this meeting, 
particularly those of Messrs. St. Clair and 
Cole. 


CONSERVING EQUIPMENT NECESSARY 


I was particularly interested in many 
points brought out in Mr. St. Clair’s paper 
relative to loading the equipment to the 
absolute safe thermal limit, and even be- 
yond, to some extent. In these wartimes 
we have to sacrifice some life of the equip- 
ment rather than to replace it with larger 
equipment, or to consume materials needed 
elsewhere in order to manufacture this larger 
equipment. 

Our company has been doing many of the 
things Mr. St. Clair mentioned, and we 
have had particularly good success with 
them. We are just purchasing a 3,000-kva 
portable substation, 22/4 kv, for use in 
emergency and for maintenance and repairs. 
The secondary of this transformer has vari- 
ous voltage combinations which will per- 
mit using it on many installations. Actu- 
ally, as a result of this portable substation 
being available soon, we have curtailed the 
amount of transformer capacity installed 
in some of our newer semirural districts—all 
at an appreciable savings in capital invest- 
ment and in savings in materials. 


SWITCHING EQUIPMENT 


I can assure you that considerable econo- 
mies in investment and materials will 
result from the selective relaying, wherein a 
group breaker is tripped instead of the re- 
placing of individual feeder breakers with 
larger ones. We made a very careful 
analysis of this some years ago, and the evi- 
dence disclosed that there were very rare in- 
stances wherein the failures occurred at 
locations which would produce short circuits 
in excess of the small feeder breaker ca- 
pacity, and, therefore, such group breaker 
tripping would not affect service adversely 
except in very, very rare instances, We 
have, therefore, been employing this prac- 
tice with marked success for a number of 
years, and just last year we finally completed 
this selective relaying scheme in our four- 
kilovolt distribution substations. In fact, 
Tam very glad we did, for I doubt if we could 
obtain larger breakers. 

We have also adopted sectionalizing trip- 
ping for larger transmission substations, 
which means that the bus tie breaker or 
breakers are tripped first and practically 
instantaneously, and then the individual 
line breakers are well within their capacity. 
This latter feature has been in force on our 
system for 10 or 12 years. 

Relative to tapping transmission lines 
with distribution substations, we believe 
that this is an excellent plan for curtailing 
expense and material requirements. We 
have just recently installed a 4,000-kva, 
66/4-kyv distribution substation and con- 
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nected it onto our 66-kv transmission ring, be- 
cause we had no 22-kv line anywhere near 
the proper location for the new substation. 
This has worked out quite satisfactorily, 
even though we did encounter considerable 
opposition in our own company to connect- 
ing such loads onto the so-called “sacred” 
transmission ring. However, economies 
justified it, and we had to proceed with it. 

Certain benefits, of course, have resulted 
from the revising of our operating practices, 
particularly with reference to taking equip- 
ment out of service. We just do not take 
it out of service now until we absolutely 
have to do some work on it. 

One comment on Figure 3 might be of 
interest. A modification of this would be 
for the step-down bank and the four-kilovolt 
bus to be in the same location rather than 
0.7 mile apart. We have several of these 
substations, one at 66 kv, as referred to 
earlier, and several relatively similar to this 
at 22 kv. We have installed on the high- 
voltage bus a single-phase grounding dis- 
connecting switch, which is actuated by the 
differential relays and upon their operation, 
actually places a ground on the high-voltage 
system. This is done, because a fault on the 
low side of the bank, but not within the 
area of the differential protection, might 
be of such low magnitude, particularly 
where the bank is small, that the high- 
voltage transmission-line relays at the 
nearby substation would not get sufficient 
current to operate. We developed this 
switching method in our own laboratory and 
made several trial installations and put it 
through its paces. We found it quite satis- 
factory and have been using it for some time. 


Harold Cole (The Detroit Edison Company, 
Detroit Mich.): I want to describe a 
method of reinforcing a subtransmission sys- 
tem to enable it to supply increasing loads, 
a method which The Detroit Edison Com- 
pany has recently applied to good advan- 
tage, and which may have application to 
other systems. We are just completing the 
changeover of the transmission network 
serving nearly half of our total service area 
from 24-kv to 40-kv operation. This 
changeover is being made at a very low cost, 
considering the increased capacity obtained. 

The conditions were, of course, very favor- 
able to the adoption of this scheme. The 
area involved, the so-called ‘““Thumb”’ dis- 
trict of Michigan, has a low-load density, 
and the load growth will probably be slow. 
The distance from power sources to the ex- 
treme limits of the area are over one hundred 
miles, and voltage regulation had been a seri- 
ous problem for several years. All substa- 
tion transformers in the area were connected 
delta-delta, and about the only expense in- 
volved in changing to a wye-delta hookup 
was the cost of changing bushings. Circuit 
breakers at switching stations in the area 
had to have new bushings and be modified to 
obtain higher interrupting capacity and bet- 
ter clearances. Very little line reinsulation 
was found necessary’ for operating at the 
higher potential. Autotransformers were 
purchased to step up the voltage at the 
points of connection between the 24-kv and 
40-kv system. These have a low imped- 
ance, so that the total over-all regulation of 
transformer and line will be improved as 
much as possible over the regulation of the 
lower voltage line alone. 
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Asa result of this change, the lines in this 
area can carry more than twice the load they 
formerly carried before reaching limits of 
voltage regulation. The cost of making the 
change is much less than any other of the 
possible expedients studied, although some 
of the other expedients would have made 
possible a greater increase in load. If it be- 
comes necessary later to reinforce the supply 
to this area, however, the higher subtrans- 
mission voltage will be very helpful in keep- 
ing line costs to a minimum. 

We are now planning to use this same 
method of increasing line capacity to take 
care of new defense loads coming on in 
several suburban areas where distances from 
supply sources are too great for economical 
supply at the 24-kv level. The savings in 
the use of vital materials are obviously 
large, and if, as in our case, ways can be seen 
to fit the autotransformers required into the 
future changeover of a large portion of the 
suburban system to higher voltage levels, 
the scheme has great possibilities in contrib- 
uting to the war effort without.any great 
sacrifice in ultimate economy. : 


G. H. Fiedler (Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corporation, Rochester, N. Y.): I have re- 
viewed Mr. Cole’s paper on ‘‘Overhead Dis- 
tribution Systems in Wartime’ which I 
think is very timely. 

We have found that a _ considerable 
amount of conductor could be saved by run- 
ning two-wire services rather than three- 
wire, unless the customer has equipment 
which actually requires 240 volts. It has 
been our policy for many years to install 
three-wire circuits if a residence had four or 
more lighting circuits. We are still encour- 
aging the installation of a three-wire riser 
and distribution panel for these customers 
but are extending only two service wires 
at present and installing two-wire meters. 
In some instances, the extension of the third 
secondary wire is saved, and to date we 
know that several thousand feet of conduc- 
tor have been conserved on services alone. 
Very few voltage complaints have resulted 
and we intend to continue this practice until 
critical conditions are relieved. 


G. S. Van Antwerp (Philadelphia Electric 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.): Mr. Cole 
is to be congratulated for having stated 
clearly and concisely the principles that 
must be observed in extending and main- 
taining overhead distribution systems with 
smaller amounts of critical materials. It is 
difficult to believe that anyone can object 
to using any or all of these methods where 
at all applicable to his individual problems. 
With a reduced and limited amount of 
material available, either new or reclaimed, 
there is set up a real challenge to line depart- 
ments. - : 

Should we leave customers ‘“‘out of serv- 
ice,”’ because there are no bright and shiny 
arm braces, guy clamps, secondary racks, 
splicing connectors, guy rods available? 
Or shall we straighten the bent and dirty 
braces, hand-serve the stranded guy wire, 
use a wood bracket or arm in piace of the 
rack, make up a wrapped joint for the con- 
nector, forget the guy rod and run the guy 
wire to a buried dead man? 

It is a fine feeling to get a supervisory 
group together, enlist their enthusiasm, 
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patriotism, loyalty, and co-operation to 
carry out a program such as this. But what 
a different reaction one gets ‘‘near the belt 
line,” after finding that the fine words and 
elaborate procedures still build scrap piles 
of reusable materials—mounds of good 
intentions gone wrong. 

Sell the supervisory group, yes, but that 
is not enough. Before positive results 
can be achieved, the man on the job, the 
layout man, the estimator, the storekeeper, 
the foreman, the lineman, and the lowly 
helper must be with you and Uncle Sam. 
That’s where they want to be—helping; so 
give them a chance. Not only will they 
show you more ways of saving materials, 
but I suspect they will fight for reclaimed 
materials to— 

Keep those kilowatts rolling! 


Floyd M. Fuller (Pennsylvania Power and 
Light Company, Allentown, Pa.): To a 
distribution engineer of an operating public 
utility, the papers presented are very inter- 
esting reading, as describing current good 
practice which, no doubt, is being followed 
by many engineers. 

All distribution engineers know, either 
from experience or from rules promulgated 
by governmental bodies, the limitations in 
regulation, and from their executives, the 
continuity of service required. In most 
cases limits of construction are imposed 
either by regulatory bodies or “‘codes” 
which, in many cases, are now used as the 
standard of construction. These restric- 
tions have been imposed upon the distribu- 
tion engineer in his practices, and we all 
know how difficult it is to change such codes 
and regulations. 

As an organization why cannot we take 
some action and take it promptly to obtain a 
relaxation of present requirements. For 
example, in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania voltage regulation must not exceed 
plus or minus five per cent of the standard 
voltage. If this is exceeded, and all of us 
in the industry know it may be exceeded 
to a certain extent, why not have the regu- 
lations waived for the duration, as long as 
the customer can live with the regulations 
Another example is guying over railroad 
and telephone facilities where electric lines, 
except for the lower voltages, are able to be 
installed with guys having a factory of 
safety of three, which in our estimation is 
excessive. 

For improving the voltage, Mr. Cole, in 
his paper, very wisely stresses the need of 
saving material in new construction and the 
use of regulators, boosters, and capacitors. 
He might also to good advantage have 
brought out in his paper the benefits accru- 
ing from increasing the voltage. In the case 
of changing from a three-wire 2,300-volt toa 
four-wire 4,000-volt system using a common 
neutral (in many cases the existing second- 
ary neutral), very little material will be 


‘required, in fact a lightning arrester and 


fuse cutout will be salvaged from each 


single-phase transformer installation and 


this increase in capacity may eliminate the 
need of replacing existing conductors with 
larger ones to provide additional capacity. 
Similarly increased capacities may be ob- 
tained by changing from 6,900, three wire, 
three phase to 12,000 volt four wire, three 
phase without replacing transformers. It 
may also be advisable in certain cases to 
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obtain the additional capacity by converting 
a system from 2,300 or 4,000 to 12,000 volts. 

Another way to conserve in material is in 
street lighting: where the work is neces- 
sary and justifiable. By the installation of 
modern luminaires, having double the ef- 
ficiency of the old equipment and using 
higher mounting heights, one-half the num- 
ber of lights now existing on the boulevard 
standards can be installed, and the old 
‘Obsolete equipment salvaged for defense. 

The distribution engineer can and will 
change his practices in the interest of the 
conservation of material, but he could go 
much further in such conservation, if the 
walls of regulatory bodies and the require- 
ments of reliability of service are lowered for 
the duration of war. An earnest request is 
made at this time that suitable action be 
taken by our officers with this in view. 


H. E. McDowell (nonmember; Ebasco 
Services, Inc., New York, N. Y.): In the 
several papers, pages have been devoted to 
stating the problem and the conditions that 
are responsible. Simply stated: Many of 
our systems are short of capacity in certain 
respects or locations. There is a shortage 
of materials. Hence, the utilities will have 
to get themselves out of their predicament 
as best they can. 


BencH Marks 


Occasionally, one hears about the bold 
and courageous steps that must be taken to 
meet the present emergency. Without any 
desire to disparage the thought, it might be 
considered that many, if not most, of the 
measures that have been suggested will 
closely parallel practices that are character- 
istic of companies whose finances never have 
permitted gold-plate or chromium trim. 
Bold practices in the eyes of some are but 
customary in the eyes of others. 


F 
SeL_ect PLans THat Have MULTIPLE 
ADVANTAGES 


It should be obvious that the times call 
for extreme simplification. Further, it is 
not too late to work toward a higher degree 
of standardization. This refers to practices, 
basic designs, flexibility of application, 
rather than to detailed specifications. 

Whereas this discussion represents no at- 
tempt to boost the fortunes of the manu- 
facturers of capacitors, it is worthy of con- 
sideration that the capacitor presently is the 
most useful article for increasing system 
capacity, improving voltage, or providing 
load relief that can be obtained on short 
delivery. It carries the advantages of 
multiple uses, referred to above, as well as 
the benefits of mobility or salvageability, 
means of reducing system losses—all being 
things that you are familiar with but which 
you may not have added up. It is well 
nigh axiomatic that a company cannot make 
a mistake in buying somewhat too many 
capacitors so long as its load is growing. 
They unquestionably have a great variety of 
uses. 

A recent example that will illustrate the 
point is that of a company short of generat- 
ing capacity, this being due in part to lack of 
reactive kilovolt-ampere capacity in its 
generators to supply lagging components 
of loads, together with the necessary reac- 
tive required to import available power from 
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neighboring systems. In order to release 
this “captive” kilowatt capacity, amount- 
ing to some 15,000 to 20,000 kw, plans 
were made to install 35,000 kva of capaci- 
tors. At the same time, load growth gener- 
ally had been such as to require load relief 
on approximately twenty four-kilovolt 
feeders. This would involve under usual 
practices a considerable construction pro- 
gram, including new feeders and allied im- 
provements. The installation of capaci- 
tors, which were fully justified by virtue of 
salvaged generating capacity, so altered the 
program for distribution-system construc- 
tion that but one new feeder became neces- 
sary, the remaining program consisting of 
shifting feeder regulators, installation of 
automatic switching on certain groups of 
capacitors, and other minor improvements. 
Cash required for the distribution-system 
program, exclusive of the capacitors which 
were justified by reason of generating ca- 
pacity salvaged, was a fraction of that 
which otherwise would have been required. 
The saving in use of critical materials was in 
like proportion. 

Another case in point involved the instal- 
lation of condensers, capacitors, or both, to 
strengthen transmission channels to a large 
section of the company’s territory. Choice 
lay between 15,000 kva of condenser ca- 
pacity, 15,000 kva of capacitors, or some 
combination of the two. The selection 
made was one 5,000-kva condenser and 
10,000 kva of capacitors, most of the ca- 
pacitors being installed on distribution cir- 
cuits (voltage regulation being largely 
controlled by existing synchronous con- 
densers). The net result so far as the dis- 
tribution systems were concerned was to 
obviate any general improvements to take 
care of the substantial load increases ex- 
perienced. 


MAKE DUE ALLOWANCE FOR FLEXIBILITY IN 
PLANNING 


Planning with an eye to future changes 
or growth always has been smart—how 
much more so when conditions are changing 
with such rapidity now! This refers not to 
overbuilding but to: 


1. Provision of ample ground space (usually a 
proportionately small item of cost). 


2. Flexibility of arrangement of structures, cir- 
cuits, and so forth, for easy rearrangement. 


3. Mobility of equipment The accomplishment 
of these objectives is a matter of skill rather than of 
free use of money. 


} 
Maximum USE OF TRANSFORMERS 


The writer questions whether due emphasis 
has been placed upon the possible benefits to 
be derived from paralleling distribution 
transformers as to capacity saving, voltage 
improvement, or both. The majority of 
utility companies in this country has been 
reluctant to adopt this method of operation, 
but the writer calls to mind a company that 
has for more than 20 years judiciously, but 
quite thoroughly, pursued this practice 
with entire success. This company operates 
in a metropolitan area and is in the class 
that at least enjoys a modest amount of 
“chromium trim.” 

Considerable discussion has been given to 
more thorough utilization of substation 
transformers. The writer calls to mind one 
company that averaged between 300 and 
500 individual transformer shifts each year 
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during a period of several years when load 
growth was rapid. Perhaps that might be 
charged to poor judgment or planning, 
but that particular system always enjoyed 
an exceedingly high degree of utilization of 
all of its components. 


ELIMINATION OF NONESSENTIALS 


It is perhaps trite to say that the way to 
save materials is to exclude nonessentials, 
but: there can be little question that an 
astounding saving could be made by elimi- 
nating from the conventional systems those 
gadgets that the simplest systems do not 
have. This reference in the main is to 
certain classes of apparatus that have for 
their justification service improvement. It 
is suggested that a good start on such a 
policy might be a visit to some of the poorer 
country cousins. 


SALVAGING OPERATIONS 


But few companies have indulged in a 
comprehensive way in salvaging used mate- 
rials. Such companies as have done so 
justify the expense in part as an offset to 
pensions and by the greater satisfaction 
and happiness to old employees in being 
usefully occupied rather than idle. It 
would seem that all companies in the 
present circumstances are duty-bound to 
embark on a thoroughgoing salvage pro- 
gram, and they might well do so with an 
eye to its available ‘‘pension’”’ features. 


R. G. Hooke (Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company, Newark, N. J.): About 
three weeks ago, at the request of the power 
group of the New York section of the In- 
stitute, I gave a paper on ‘‘Wartime Elec- 
tric-System Planning in a Major War-Indus- 
tries Area,’’! and the remarks which I wish 
to make by way of comment on the papers 
presented this afternoon are supplementary 
thereto. 

First, as to methods of limiting the short- 
circuit duties on oil circuit breakers, there 
are two suggestions. We have for many 
years resorted to sequential tripping of 
breakers on substation transformers in 
cases where the breaker on one side was 
likely to be overstressed, while the switch 
on the other side was adequate. More re- 
cently, in a particular situation, we have ef- 
fected a major postponement of investment 
by adoption of a plan to operate with a tie 
circuit between two substations, open at 
one end under normal conditions. This 
involved two substations each supplied by 
four or five 13-kv cables and with a tie line 
between, which under normal conditions is 
only lightly loaded. The addition of several 
thousand kilovolt-amperes in war demands 
to one substation necessitated installation of 
a new transmission line, which in turn in- 
creased the short-circuit duties on the break- 
ers’ beyond the values considered safe. 
Since the tie line between the two substa- 
tions delivered heavy short-circuit currents 
in either direction, due to the many feeds 
to each substation from the source, and 
since it is an important part of the trans- 
mission network only when a circuit to one 
group or the other is unavailable, it was de- 
cided that under normal operation it might 
be left open at one end; in case of a fault, 
this end would immediately be closed. 
After the fault, with one line in the network 
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from the source out of service and the tie cir- 
cuit in, duties on the breakers were just 
within rating. 

There are three schemes for avoiding in- 
vestment in the circuit breakers which 
would ordinarily be considered necessary 
with increasing loads. All of these involve 
using available breakers with paired con- 
nections to them. Substation transformers 
may be paired on one breaker on each side 
with disconnecting switches, the arrange- 
ment being such that in case of a transformer 
fault, a defective unit can be disconnected, 
and the other quickly restored to service. 
Meanwhile short-time emergency ratings on 
other available transformer banks would be 
recognized. 

While we feel we have overcome the likeli- 
hood of simultaneous outages of open wire 
circuits on one pole line, due to lightning, 
we have not found any means of controlling 
the auto driver who occasionally takes down 
our poles. It has, therefore, been our policy 
to provide in any transmission network for 
complete loss of any pole line. From this 
it follows that, if new transmission is 
needed in a network containing two circuits 
on a pole line as the maximum outage to be 
provided for, we may save the installation 
of switches for the new line by pairing the 
two open wire circuits on one switch at each 
end. By doing this we have lost nothing in 
firm capacity to the area, and if disconnect- 
ing switches are installed at the terminals 
of the paired lines, the loss of flexibility in 
the transmission system is almost negligible. 

In other cases we have found it economical 
to pair on one breaker at each end small- 
capacity transmission cables, when a new 
circuit to the substation is required, and 
when the capacity of the new circuit is ap- 
proximately equal to the sum of the ca- 
pacities of the two lines to be paired. This 
same policy has been followed in situations 
where added load in future is expected to 
be handled by an increase in transmission 
voltage, thus making it desirable to prevent 
installation of more breakers than will be 
needed when the voltage change comes 
about. 

In the matter of investment in transform- 
ers, our experience like that of most other 
companies, has been that failures almost 
never occur, and that, consequently, every 
means should be employed to secure higher 
average use of the units without jeopardizing 
service, in case one should be unavailable 
for a brief time. About two years ago we 
accepted emergency ratings based on 115 
degrees centigrade maximum hot-spot tem- 
perature. We have also investigated each 
substation to determine the frequency of 
high loads and established a ‘‘probability 
allowance factor’? for transformer ratings, 
based on the relative infrequency of oc- 
currence of high peak loads. For example, 
in a residential area that peak load may oc- 
cur only on Christmas or New Year’s Eve. 
In such a situation, the probability of con- 
currence of peak load and transformer out- 
age is very remote. We, therefore, con- 
sider that an increased emergency rating is 
justifiable, recognizing that if a fault should 
occur at the peak time, we would abnormally 
impair the life expectancy of the trans- 
former, 

We are very much interested in this 
matter of equipment life and have recently 
carried out some studies for transmission, 
similar to those discussed by Mr. St. Clair 
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for transformers. The problem, of course, 
is to balance the annual cost of new invest- 
ment against the increased maintenance 
costs and retirement charges which will re- 
sult from emergency operation at higher 
temperatures. It will be found that, in a 
great many cases, the investment required, 
if operating temperatures are to be held 
down to present accepted values, is far 
more costly than is the higher maintenance 
and retirement cost which results from 
higher temperatures and shorter life. 

In the transmission system, many of our 
circuits are limited in capacity by short sec- 
tions of cable at the ends. Where the lines 
are short so that voltage drop is not a prob- 
lem, we have found it highly economical to 
increase the capacity by either replacing 
cable sections with cables of larger size, 
or by putting in additional cables and 
pairing them at the ends with the present 
ones, so that one open wire circuit may 
have two cables in parallel wherever un- 
derground construction is required. 

By following these expedients and many 
of the others mentioned in the papers here 
this afternoon, we have since 1938 expanded 
our system to meet a 37 per cent increase 
in peak demand at a total over-all cost 
from coal pile to customer’s meter approxi- 
mately- equal to what, 15 years ago, was 
considered a reasonable charge per kilowatt 
for a new turbogenerator. 
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E. V. Sayles (The Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation, Jackson, Mich.): 
The five papers dealing with the effect of 
wartime, construction and operation on 
electric distribution systems should prove 
to be of much value, if reviewed and studied 
by engineers charged with the design and 
operation of electric systems. While much 
of the material presented constitutes a 
review of practices, some of which have long 
been in common use by some companies, 
it is doubtful if all companies have employed 
all of these suggestions to the fullest extent. 
Detailed study of these papers in the light of 
the present wartime status of the country 
should unquestionably be helpful. 

It would appear that the greatest :effect 
of war on construction programs for trans- 
mission and distribution systems is to 
change us from our normal basis of ‘“‘eco- 
nomic design” to a new basis of ‘‘material 
conservation.’’ Efforts to conserve mate- 
rials can be carried to great lengths, and 
there is little question but that all construc- 
tion should be carefully reviewed to insure 
the minimum use of critical materials. In 
the case of transmission and distribution 
circuits, this may result in the use of smaller 
conductors and greater energy losses than 
would be permitted from an economic stand- 
point. However, reduction in conductor 
sizes cannot be carried too far, because 
voltage drop immediately assumes control, 
although in many instances voltages may be 
permitted to be just a little bit lower “‘for the 
duration” than might otherwise be consid- 
ered proper. 

With the industry now confronted with 
carrying greater loads on electric distribu- 
tion systems, one factor of principle impor- 
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tance—perhaps of greatest importance—is // 


the inherent capacity built into distribution 
systems for the purpose of providing dupli- 
cate service to principal load centers, or for 
carrying these loads: when certain normal 
facilities fail. For example, there are oc- 
casional primary distribution circuits sup- 
plied from one substation, which during 
emergencies can be served from another 
primary circuit supplied from another sub- 
station. In some cases there has been a 
tendency to keep these circuits lightly 
loaded in order that they could be used as 
tie circuits between these substations, in 
the event of failure of power supply to the 
distribution substations. | While this is a 
frequent practice, it would seem that trans- 
mission-and-distribution-substation design 
should be such as to permit greater con- 
fidence in it, 
circuit capacity for the supplying of greater 
loads. It will be recognized that this gen- 
eral philosophy can readily be applied all 
along the line, starting from the low-voltage 
secondaries up through the transmission 
systems. Perhaps a relatively small expen- 
diture to improve the reliability of a single 
transmission circuit may obviate the neces- 
sity for construction of a duplicate circuit. 

Each of these papers emphasizes the con- 
servation of materials. This is particularly 
evident in the case of transformers and 
transformer loading—something which 
cannot be stressed too greatly. Mr. Cole 
has discussed this rather completely for 
line transformers and has referred to the 
ratio of demand on a circuit to the total 
installed transformer capacity. While it is 
true that this ratio is not a proper measure 
of loading of individual transformers, never- 
theless, it is a figure which is readily avail- 
able and, if used with discretion and judg- 
ment, may reveal a general condition of 
excess or possibly lack of line-transformer 
capacity. Obviously, if this ratio is 40 or 50 
per cent on one primary circuit and 100 
per cent or more on a similar circuit, an 
investigation is warranted, although such 
differences may be expected and justified 
on circuits serving loads of dissimilar char- 
acteristics. 

Many companies have thoroughly studied 
the overload abilities of substation trans- 
formers in the light of load curves and have 
already taken advantage of increased load- 
ing of these power transformers, actually 
finding that loads in excess of name-plate 
ratings were not overloads at all. Excellent 
data are available regarding permissible 
loadings of power transformers, and a study 
of particular transformers may indicate that 
substantial overloads for short periods may 
result in no sacrifice in useful life or perhaps 
a small sacrifice which may be justified in 
the light of present conditions. In such 
analyses, proper allowances should be 
made for ambient temperatures at time of 
peak, possible low temperature rise of the 
transformer at full load as determined from 
original test data, possibilities of different 
types of forced cooling for short periods, 


and other factors brought out in these 


papers. 

Mr. Cole has stressed the matter of sec- 
ondary banking, and Mr. Gaty has’ called 
attention to the possibilities of secondary 
networks. Underground secondary net- 
works have received much attention in the 
past few years, and their possibilities must 
be now generally appreciated. Much can 
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be accomplished with overhead secondary 
networks by occasionally banking trans- 
former secondaries in the less populated ur- 
ban areas to take care of spotty poor volt- 
age conditions. There should be many op- 
portunities where extending three-wire 
secondaries “around the corner”’ or installing 
a “‘couple of spans” to connect two small 
transformer areas may obviate the neces- 
sity of changing transformer sizes, estab- 
‘lishing new secondary districts, or changing 
secondary conductor sizes. The results of 
such practice may be surprising. It would 
seem that much greater consideration 
should be given to a limited use of such 
“baby networks,” particularly in view of 
the excellent service record of low-voltage 
secondaries, which, when properly installed, 
cause little or no trouble. ¥ 

None of the papers has referred to the 
increased capacity of a distribution system 
which results by changing from delta to wye 
operation. The entire history of overhead 
distribution is intimately associated with 
the changing of distribution systems from 
2,400 volts, three-wire delta, to 4,160 volts, 
four-wire wye, with a common primary and 
secondary neutral. Similarly, in recent 
years some 4,800-volt delta systems have 
been changed to 8,320 volts wye, and it has 
been common practice to change 6,900- and 
7,200-volt systems for wye operation. In 
the case of transmission lines, additional 
capacity has been secured by changing 
24,000-volt transmission to 41,600 volts, 
and so forth. In many cases, studies have 
been made to determine whether some of 
these changes could be justified economi- 
cally, and, if adverse decisions regarding such 
changes have been made, perhaps they 
should be reviewed in the light of material 
conservation. Certainly the capacity of a 
distribution system can be increased sub- 
stantially by such a practice without the 
addition of copper. In some cases, generat- 
ing equipment, synchronous condensers, 
or large motors now in operation may make 
such a change more costly, but the possible 
reconnection of this equipment or the use of 
autotransformers may be feasible. 

It would seem that in this series of papers 
there should be some reference to the service 
voltage furnished to residential customers. 
While two-thirds of the lamps sold in the 
country are rated 120 volts (indicating 
voltage levels based on 120 volts), many 
systems are still operated on a 115-volt base. 
Since many of the complaints about low 
voltage result from unsatisfactory opera- 
tion of appliances, would it not be oppor- 
tune in the case of so-called 115-volt sys- 
tems to consider raising voltage levels to 
120 volts? By so doing, an improvement 
of from three to five volts can be secured 
for all types of utilization equipment with- 
out appreciably increasing complaints of 
high voltage except possibly for lamps. 
The 115-volt lamps would, of course, burn 
out more rapidly, but lamps sold in the area 
would be changed to 120 volts rating, and 
the voltage levels could be raised gradually 
over a period of several months until the 
120-volt level is reached. Therefore, it is 
believed that consideration should be given 
to this suggestion, especially in view of the 
recent utilization voltage recommendations 
by committees of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute. 

Messrs. Poage and Reid have pointed 
out the desirability of power-customer co- 
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operation to help reduce system peak loads. 
Power-customer co-operation should also be 
encouraged to the greatest degree in con- 
nection with the power supply to new plants 
and the facilities which a large power user 
should require in order to guarantee depend- 
able service. Surely the transmission, dis- 
tribution, and substation design engineers 
should be able to give these customers the 
benefit of much valuable advice in planning 
their substation facilities, to the end that 
much material and equipment can be con- 
served by simplified layouts, with due con- 


_ sideration being given to continuity of 


service. This co-operation might extend to 
helping the customer determine his own 
distribution voltage, type of switching 
equipment, and outdoor substation facilities 
with special consideration given to the kind 
of transformers used, their proper taps, the 
necessity for spare units, duplicate busses, 
duplicate metering, and so forth. 

The use of automatically operated air- 
break switches to take the place of high- 
voltage oil circuit breakers as pointed out by 
Mr. St. Clair is worthy of much study by 
many companies. It is surprising how 
much can be done by properly planned in- 
stallations of this type at enormous savings 
in materials used, cost of equipment, and 
time required for construction. 


M. M. Samuels (Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, St. Louis, Mo.): The worst 
feature of this symposium is the fact that 
it did not take place three years ago or even 
five years ago, but I suppose that if it were 
presented then, the authors would have been 
called warmongers or even worse names, 
and possibly would have lost their jobs. 

The symposium is certainly timely. The 
industry is struggling to keep up with pro- 
duction of additional generating capacity, 
even though some ostriches still claim that 
there is no shortage. There was no shortage 
of steel or copper either. Everything was 
lovely. 

But very little has been said about a 
shortage of distribution capacity. These 
papers, indeed, present a very pessimistic 
picture, but in the last few months we have 
become accustomed and acclimated to pessi- 
mistic pictures. We got so that we can take 
it, and let us hope that we can take this one 
too. 

The seriousness of the situation cannot be 
overemphasized. Reports from cities in 
which there is an enormous war activity 
indicate that distribution systems find it 
difficult to carry the existing loads, to say 
nothing of carrying additional loads, in ex- 
isting industrial war plants and for war 
plants yet to be built. 

Stretching will not solve the great problem 


’ of distribution capacity, particularly when 


the peak periods are no longer just 30 min- 
utes or one hour but become four or five 
hours. Weare in for along war. Stretch- 
ing may solve the problem for a very short 
time but not for a long time. When we get 
the additional generating capacity, the new 
powerhouses may be all dressed up with no 
place to go, because there will be very in- 
adequate distribution. The problem must 
be considered as a part of our great war 
problem in general. No individual can 
decide or should take it upon himself to de- 
cide how important his activity is in the 
great problem of the war. This can only be 
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decided by those who are responsible for 
running the war. If additional capacity is 
required to follow through with the govern- 
ment program of production, those in charge 
of running the war will have to see to it 
that this capacity is made available, and 
they will see to it. 

Two years ago, before the Engineers 
Club at Raleigh, North Carolina (Novem- 
ber 13, 1939) and again before the Florida 
Engineering Society (April 12, 1940), I 
spoke of “Power for National Defense’”’ 
and had to be careful not to use the word 
“war.” 

I called attention to the need of prepar- 
ing for this emergency. At that time many 
things could have been done by every 
utility that would have made the present 
problem easier. But there is no use of 
even talking about spilt milk. They just 
were not done, and it is never too late to 
start. 

Mention is made in some of the papers of 
mobile substations as high as 15,000 kva. 
As an indication of how far behind we are in 
this respect from the viewpoint of a world 
war, I merely want to mention that in the 
London magazine, The Engineer, October 14, 
1938, there is a photograph of a German 
portable substation of 100,000 kva, 220,000- 
volt to 10,000-volt, with all kinds of taps, 
and it was reported that the Germans had 
quite a few such substations. This is big- 
time power for war purposes, and we have to 
begin to think in terms of big-time power for 
war purposes. 

Another item, a very important item, 
which is overlooked in all these discussions, 
and to which I called attention in North 
Carolina as well as in Florida, is the fact that 
in time of war, we must plan what we are 
going to do in case part of a power system is 
destroyed, either by enemies or by crackpots 
from within. 

Nothing is mentioned in the papers about 
how the power that is left will be scheduled 
to the most important places, and whether 
or not the circuits are so arranged that they 
can beso scheduled. How willit be possible 
to bring whatever power is left to such places 
as hospitals, cold-storage plants, police 
radio, traffic lights, water supply, and so 
forth? 

In case of a network, separate sources of 
supply to unusually important loads are 
very difficult to provide. I suggested on 
many occasions that every city, particularly 
those that have network systems, should 
provide themselves with a number of small 
mobile powerhouses that can run through 
the streets like fire engines and then bring 
power immediately to hospitals, first-aid 
stations, bomb shelters, and other such 
places. Very little has been done along 
this line, and it is never too late to start. 
One of the reasons, probably, why utilities 
did not take up the idea is psychological. 
Most of the small units are Diesel-driven, 
and the Diesel to a utility man has always 
been like a red flag to a bull. 

To show what these little mobiles can do, 
I will recite an incident that happened only 
about a week ago. The army was about to 
start construction on a $26,000,000 camp 
and could not get a power supply brought it 
on time. One of the rural electrical co- 
operatives, quite a distance away, had 2,100- 
kw mobiles in temporary operation, pending 
completion of an incoming power circuit. 
The army asked for the mobiles to be able to 
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start construction. Everybody worked that 
night to compete the circuit. In addition, 
some complicated legal papers had to be 
made out. In spite of that, the mobiles 
were on their way next day and got to the 
army site ahead of time. I have been told 
that they were pulled on the highway at 50 
miles an hour. You all know, of course, 
that the Germans and the English have 
hundreds of small mobiles. We, too, should 
have had hundreds of them by this time. 

Mention is made in one of the papers of 
load-curve control. This, too, is a very 
important item that has received insufficient 
attention. According to the paper, the par- 
ticular company has been able to secure 
voluntary co-operation of the customers to 
reduce the peak. It should be possible 
everywhere to secure such co-operation and 
reduce peaks, thus adding considerably to 
the capacity of the power system. 

We hear so much lately about a kilowatt- 
hour shortage as against a kilowatt short- 
age. When you speak of water power, a 
kilowatt-hour shortage can only mean a 
shortage of water. We had that. If you 
speak of steam, a kjilowatt-hour shortage 
may mean either a shortage of fuel or a low 
plant factor brought about by a high peak. 
By load-curve control, whether voluntary 
or by force, it should be possible to reduce 
peaks considerably, and when peaks are re- 
duced, both generating capacity and dis- 
tribution capacity can take care of more 
energy. 

In conclusion, I may say that, based on 
the papers presented here today, immediate 
action should be taken by all utilities to cor- 
relate distribution to generation and trans- 
mission, correlate the whole system to the 
government war purposes, and co-operate 
fully with those who are responsible for 
running and for winning the war. 

In time of war: “Our country, right or 
wrong.”’ Always, why not: ‘Country be- 
fore company’’? 


Herman Halperin (Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago, Ill.): One of the main 
thoughts throughout the papers is to in- 
crease the loading on existing equipment in 
order to reduce sharply the amount of 
critical materials required for new installa- 
tions. As indicated in my 1939 AIEE 
paper, ‘“‘Load Ratings of Cable,’’! we have 
been establishing since 1930 new and higher 
temperatures for emergency operation of 
various kinds of cable, in order to postpone 
installations of new lines. I have been 
actively interested in the matter of opera- 
tion at high temperatures since about 18 
years ago when I had something io do with 
the research on paper insulation at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Nevertheless, I should like to call for 
caution and perspective on this whole 
matter of temperatures for transformers, 
contacts in circuit-interrupting equipment, 
cable, and so forth. Our planning from the 
standpoint of the war emergency has to be 
on a basis of several years, because our gov- 
ernment is planning the national efforts on 
the basis of the war’s lasting several years. 
A recent Gallup poll showed that half of 
our citizens thought the war would last more 
than two years. 

Tests and operating experience indicate 
that if one wishes to have a life of say 50 
years for a given piece of equipment, then 
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the operating temperatures may be any- 
thing up to a certain value, depending on 
the equipment. I have indicated this 
point at A in Figure 1. The limit may be 
determined by physical and chemical de- 
terioration of the insulation as in a trans- 
former, or by ionization as in an impreg- 
nated-paper-insulated cable, or by sheath 
cracking in the manhole as for a lead-covered 
underground cable, or by mechanical 
troubles as in a large alternator. 

With further increases in temperature, 
the life of the equipment decreases uni- 
formly, perhaps on a logarithmic basis 
down to a point, B, as indicated in the 
figure. In specifications and standards for 
cables and transformers in this country 
during the past few years or so, the industry 
has established temperatures for emergency 
operation which correspond to tempera- 
tures approaching point B. These tempera- 
tures are usually 10 or 20 degrees centi- 
grade above our previous limits for normal 
day-in-and-day-out operation. Research at 
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the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
for The Engineering Foundation—AIEE proj- 
ect on insulating oils and cable saturants 
has shown that with continuous exposure 
of oil-impregnated insulation to oxygen, 
charring of the insulation occurs in a matter 
of a couple of weeks at 105 or 115 degrees 
centigrade, which is the range of the upper 
emergency temperatures recently estab- 
lished for transformers. Other researches, 
including a current one by the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, have shown that 
with no oxygen present, the rapid loss of 
the mechanical integrity of the insulation 
begins to occur at 120 or 130 degrees centi- 
grade. 

If, during the war, equipment is normally 
operated at temperatures up to A and a little 
higher and equipment is operated at toward 
B during emergencies, in line with recently 
established limits, then we will increase our 
loading of existing equipment. over past 
practice and cause some shortening of the 
life. However, the equipment will generally 
last without any particular trouble for the 
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duration of the war. On the other hand, 
operation normally with temperatures to- 
ward ’B with occasional operation at tem- 
peratures above B during emergencies will 
greatly increase the likelihood of failures 
during the next few years. The new es- 
tablished temperatures for emergency opera- 
tion are, incidentally, much above the limits 
in European specifications and standards. 

Our operation in general should not be 
such that within a couple of years, and be- 
fore the war is over, reliability of service 
would become very poor, and much equip- 
ment would be ruined and would need to be 
replaced when the country is short of critical 
materials and labor. Instead, installations 
should be made judiciously and considera- 
tion should be given to measures to avoid 
very excessive temperatures by methods 
such as indicated in today’s papers and dis- 
cussions. 

I have a few special comments to make 
about Mr. Gaty’s paper, “Underground 
Distribution Systems in Wartime’’: 

Method of Supply, beginning of first para- 
graph: Regarding the relative advantages 
of a network system over a radial distribu- 
tion system, our experience with the radial 
distribution four-kilovolt system has been, 
in general, quite satisfactory from the stand- 
point of service and economy of materials. 
Emergency temperature limits have been es- 
tablished for the underground cable and 
overhead wire and distribution transform- 
ers. Also, arrangements are made for emer- 
gency relief through emergency connections 
to take care of a load of a given feeder that 
has failed by having the load transferred to 
adjacent feeders. 

Reliability of Supply, fourth paragraph: 
We have installed 66- and 132-kv transmis- 
sion lines in the same conduit as lower- 
voltage cables without any bad conse- 
quences. The cables are each fireproofed 
in the manholes, and the relaying is fairly 
fast and has operated almost always as ex- 
pected. 

Reliability of Supply, fifth paragraph: 
The comments that the stock of cable and 
spare materials should be higher than nor- 
mal are interesting, but the requirements of 
the War Production Board preference order 
may not permit putting this idea into effect 
in many cases. 

Reliability of Supply, seventh paragraph: 
In connection with making quick repairs, 
one scheme that has been successful for 
many years in Chicago has been to connect 
the conductors of a joint and apply tape 
over the individual conductors, and omit 
soldering the joint sleeve to the cable, and 
omit filling the joint with compound. These 
Open-air joints have been left to operate for 
several hours, until nighttime usually, when 
the joint construction has been completed 
with the line made dead again. Such opera- 
tion has resulted in no troubles. Of course, 
where the water level tends to be high in the 
manhole, steps have to be taken to keep the 
manhole pumped dry for the several hours of 
the emergency. This general scheme has 
been used on joints rated at 12 kv and less. 

The general ideas in the paper on the need 
and value of further work on limitations of 
insulations, conduit, and sheath are, to my 
mind, very much inorder. It has been such 
work that has enabled industry in the past 
several years to establish emergency cable 
ratings that are 5, 10, or even 25 per cent 
above narmal ratings. 
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Also, I want to emphasize point 4 in the 
author’s summary on the need to “maintain 
an adequate inspection and maintenance 
program.” With higher loading of equip- 
ment, the chances of trouble are greatly 
increased, but we may be able to give fairly 
reliable service if steps are taken to make 
relatively small expenditures for inspection 
and maintenance. This point, like many 

other points in this interesting paper, is one 
that many people agree on but do not always 
put into effect. 
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1. Loap Ratincs. or Caste, Herman Halperin. 
AIEE Transactions, volume 58, 1939, October 
section, pages 535-53. 


M. S. Oldacre (Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago, Ill.): Frequent refer- 
ence is made in this group of papers to ‘‘de- 
fense industries’ and ‘‘emergency condi- 
tions’ or similar phrases. We should say 
‘war industries, and so forth,’”’ so that it will 
be impressed on the minds of all of us at all 
times that we are faced with immediate 
problems and not with something we can do 
next week. 

The authors have covered a wide field and 
necessarily have been able to devote only 
small space to each item. I should particu- 
larly like to comment on some of the trans- 
former problems that we should face. 

As pointed out in several places in the 
papers, most operating men try to avoid 
loading equipment so that any of the life 
will be consumed, and, in general, the name- 
plate rating is the limit. Under peacetime 
conditions this was justified as it has given 
some of the elasticity or slack in an electric 
distribution system that makes possible 
greater load capacity for war conditions. 

The authors have made very little refer- 
ence to how long the increased load is to be 
carried. 

Shall equipment be loaded to the utmost, 
without regard to effect on the life of the ap- 
paratus, thus shooting all our ammunition in 
one shot, or shall the best available data be 
used as a guide to load the transformer to 
the limit that will still leave the transformer 
available for service as long as needed? 

Most likely the latter method is the only 
one considered by most of us, and it is sug- 
gested that the recommendations in the 
American Standards Association standards 
for transformers be consulted as a guide for 
the average transformer. These data are 
based on the research of the larger trans- 
former manufacturers and present, in more 
usable form, data partially covered in the 
references in the papers. The ASA recom- 
mendations are of necessity rather conserva- 
tive, as they are intended to be applicable 
to almost any transformer, but I would not 
be surprised if many operating men voice 
loud objections. 

For larger transformers and special condi- 
tions, study of the individual transformers 
is justified, and it will generally be found 
that more actual capacity is available than 
indicated by the name plate. In several in- 
stances such studies have delayed for two 
or three years additional installations cost- 
ing a quarter to a half million dollars each. 
In still another instance a large transformer 
bank’s capacity was increased one third to 
take care of a temporary condition that 
has now continued for 12 years. 
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Such studies develop along several 


paths, some of which are: 


1. More extensive use of the transformers in their 
existing condition: 


(a). This requires that the transformer will be 
loaded to the safe temperature limit for continuous 
operation, taking into account load cycle, ambient, 
and actual characteristics of the transformer. 


(b). It requires further that for emergencies 
due to equipment failures, and so torth, the trans- 
former will be loaded to at least the emergency 
limits of the ASA standards. 


2. Providing additidnal cooling facilities of some 
of the types mentioned in the papers. In this case 
all additional facilities reasonably feasible should 
be added as one operation. Then loading for 
regular and emergency operation along the lines 
mentioned above should be employed. 


New installations offer an additional prob- 
lem that is well worth study and adoption 
where possible to save materials needed for 
war purposes. 

In the larger installations load and load 
cycle is generally fairly well-known, and the 
transformers should be specified to provide 
conservative operation under normal condi- 
tions, but for emergency conditions the 
maximum temperature conditions that will 
still give a reasonable life should be specified. 

This is best illustrated by an example: 
It is proposed for a specified load and load 
cycle that three transformers be installed, 
each capable in an emergency of carrying 
one half of the total maximum load. Nor- 
mally all three will operate in parallel. An 
emergency may be of two days’ duration to 
repair the underground cables that feed 
the transformers, or it may last for a month 
or two, if a transformer repair is necessary. 
It is proposed that for the emergency rating 
with forced air cooling, the temperature 
rise of the copper may be 75 degrees centi- 
grade above the usual ambient of an average 
of 30, and a maximum of 40 degrees centi- 
grade in 24 hours. This emergency rating 
would be about 60 per cent above the usual 
self-cooled rating that would be applied 
to the core and coils. 

There is an indicated saving of materials 
of 35 to 40 per cent over a straight self- 
cooled transformer, and 15 to 20 per cent 
over the usual self- and forced air-cooled 
transformer., With other types of cooling, 
such as forced oil, circulation or spraying 
of water on the transformer might make 
further savings possible. 

A good share of the saving will be in steel 
and copper—two strategic materials. 


Philip Sporn: The striking fact brought 
out by all the discussions is not only that all 
utilities have been doing thinking on the 
problem, and that all have found particular 
ways and means of making existing distribu- 
tion systems more effective, or ways and 
means of extending the capacity of distribu- 
tion systems more economically than was 
felt desirable or even possible in peacetime, 
but that substantially they have been doing 
so for some time. One of the aims of the 
symposium was to bring all these ideas to- 
gether and to place them as a complete unit 
before the distribution engineers of the 
power-supply systems. I believe the dis- 
cussions show that it has accomplished that 
preliminary purpose. Once this has been 
done the final objective, that is, making 
existing distribution systems perform more 
work or making new systems perform neces- 
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sary tasks more efficiently can, I am con- 
fident, be left to the skill, industry, and 
patriotism of those carrying on the detail 
task of designing, constructing, and operat- 
ing the distribution systems of the country. 


H. P. St. Clair: As we had hoped, the 
authors of the papers in this symposium 
have not been disappointed in the many 
valuable comments and suggestions which 
have been contributed by the discussers of 
these papers. To mention a very few, I 
should first like to endorse Mr. Halperin’s 
timely warnings as to the possible dangers 
of going too far with the overloading of 
transformers to the extent that tempera- 
tures exceed or even closely approach the 
point B on the curve in Figure 1 of his dis- 
cussion. While a considerable margin of 
safe overload capacity is undoubtedly avail- 
able in many transformers, particularly ona 
short-time emergency basis, it is quite true 
that loss of life goes up rapidly, on a logarith- 
mic scale with temperature, and also that 
temperature itself increases more rapidly as 
greater overloads are applied. It would 
indeed be false economy in the use of mate- 
rials to allow failure of distribution or of 
transformer equipment to occur in the midst 
of our war effort. This only emphasizes the 
importance of a careful analysis of the over- 
load capabilities of equipment so that the 
increased loading will be applied on a sane 
and sound basis. 

Referring to the arrangement described 
by B. M. Jones, whereby a single-phase 
ground is intentionally applied by closing a 
disconnecting switch actuated by the dif- 
ferential relays of a transformer bank where 
high-voltage circuit breakers are not pro- 
vided, I should like to say that the descrip- 
tion of our typical ‘“‘medium-capacity” 
transmission substation shown in Figure 4 
failed to mention the fact that this station is, 
likewise, arranged for closing a disconnect- 
ing-switch ground when the differential re- 
lays operate. As a matter of fact, this 
scheme is employed on this and on one other 
132-kv stepdown station on our system for 
the same reason as that described by Mr. 
Jones, namely, to insure clearing the high- 
voltage line in case of a transformer fault 
which would in itself not provide suffi- 
cient fault current to relay the high-voltage 
line. 

The practice described by Mr. R. J. 
Hooke, whereby, in certain suitable in- 
stances, pairs of lines or cables can be paral- 
leled on a single breaker and operated as a 
single circuit, is quite sound, and a proper 
addition to the various schemes mentioned 
in the paper. ' While it was not brought out 
as such, the arrangement shown in Figure 9 
of the paper represents one such case 
where conditions were entirely favorable for 
this expedient. The practice has been 
followed in one other case, on the system 
with which the author is associated, and we 
are in full agreement that opportunities for 
such economies should not be overlooked. 


Harold Cole: The discussion has brought 
out a number of valuable suggestions for 
conserving the use of material in overhead 
distribution systems which were not men- 
tioned in my paper. Mr. Fuller and Mr. 
Sayles have pointed out the possibilities of 
converting 2,300-volt, three-wire delta sys- 
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tems to 4,000-volt, four-wire wye, and simi- 
lar changes at higher-voltage levels, as a 
means of securing increased capacity with a 
minimum use of material. Certainly, ex- 
pedience of this kind should be carefully 
studied, where the existing system connec- 
tions are such as to make the change possible. 

Mr. Sayles and Mr. McDowell have also 
advocated the “banking” of distribution 
transformers on the secondary side, as a 
means of conserving material. It has 
seemed to me that, in most cases where the 
practice has not been followed in the past, 
a considerable amount of new conductor ma- 
terial would have to be installed to do a 
proper job of “banking.” It is, therefore, 
questionable whether a net saving of critical 
material would result. One of the principal 
advantages of ‘“‘banking”’ is the reduction of 
voltage dips, and it has been pointed out 
that such minor inconveniences may have 
to be tolerated for the ‘“‘duration.”’ I hasten 
to add that I donot want to be taken as dep- 
recating the practice of ‘‘secondary bank- 
ing’ as poor engineering in peacetimes. 
For many years the practice has been fol- 
lowed by The Detroit Edison Company, 
wherever the conditions were at all favor- 
able, and its use justified from the point of 
view of economy as well as improvement to 
service. 

Mr. Van Antwerp’s comments on the 
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need for encouraging ingenuity, organiza- 
tion, and enthusiasm, to carry out a pro- 
gram of getting the most use out of the 
material available, is certainly very much 
to the point. The practice cited by Mr. 
Fiedler of the use of two-wire services, 
which could later be readily converted to 
three-wire, is a good example of the type of 
ingenuity which accomplishes very worth- 
while results. In this same connection, I 
understand that it is now possible to pur- 
chase meters which may be readily changed 
from three-wire to two-wire in place, at a 
very small increase in cost over the standard 
three-wire meter. This makes it possible to 
avoid the purchase of two-wire meters, 
which would later be difficult to use, because 
of the increasing requirement for three-wire 
services. 


F. C. Poage and M. W. Reid: Mr. Samuels 
in attempting to cover the over-all situa- 
tion, refers to shortages of facilities in almost 
universal terms. This is not a strictly ac- 
curate picture. There are also surpluses in 
certain locations, and there will be others 
in the future as many peacetime activities 
are curtailed. To the extent that facilities 
can be rearranged and reused, the apparent 
shortages will be relieved. 

We have pointed out a few of the means 
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for conserving essential materials and man 
power by the electric-power industry for 
“the duration’”’ to the end that ‘‘the dura- 
tion” may be shortened. 

The discussion by Herman Halperin is 
particularly appropriate in this symposium, 
because of its clear exposition of the basic 
relation between operating temperature and 
useful life of organic insulating materials. 
It is the application of the principles which 
he has cited to the loading of equipment 
that we have urged in our paper. 

It seems rather irrelevant, however, to 
speak of normal life of transformers and 
other equipment, when the life of the nation 
itself may be in jeopardy. If by loading 
equipment on a short-life basis, we can make 
more war materials and man power avail- 
able now—not sometime in the future—to 
put into planes, ships, tanks, and guns, and 
thereby shorten the war by ever so little, 
the failures that may later ensue and the 
replacements to follow will be well worth 
their cost. The country needs the materials 
and the men mow, and we must be guided at 
present more by the point of view of what 
we have to do now rather than by the 
strictly technical concept of what might 
otherwise be altogether prudent. The elec- 
tric-power industry must and will, we are 
certain, make the necessary sacrifices to win 
the war and to win it quickly. 
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The Electric Strength of 
Nitrogen and Freon Under 
Pressure 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42-33 
by H. H. Skilling and W. C. Brenner, pre- 
sented at the AIEE winter convention, New 
York, N. Y., January 26-30, 1942, and 
published in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 


April section, pages 191-5. 


G. C. Nonken (General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass.): The authors have ex- 
pressed the breakdown voltage of the gases 
as tested between spheres in form of linear 
equations involving pressure and gap spac- 
ing. Their equations are of the form 


V=KPS+C 
when 


V is the breakdown voltage 

P is the absolute pressure (atmospheres) 
Sis the gap spacing in inches 

K and C are constants for a particular gas 


This equation is an expression of the well- 
known Paschen’slaw. Many research work- 
ers have found that their data deviate widely 
from Paschen’s law at high pressures or at 
large gap spacings. Figures 1, 2, and 3 give 
the breakdown data of Freon, nitrogen, and 
air taken from the authors’ and five other 
papers.'-> These tests are all made between 
spheres or uniform field gaps. The pres- 
sures range from atmospheric to 600 pounds 
gage pressure, and the spacings vary from 
0.05 inch to 1 inch. 

With few exceptions, these data lie on 
straight lines when the voltage gradient is 
plotted against the absolute pressure in 
logarithmic co-ordinates. 

The general equation for these data is 


V 
==CP? 
Ss 
when 


V is the breakdown voltage 

S is the gap spacing in inches 

P is the absolute pressure in pounds per 
square inch 

C and b are constants. 6 represeuts the 
slope of the line and C determines its 
position vertically 


The equation for the voltage breakdown of 
Freon is 


14 
— =24.4P 0-805 
S 


and is plotted in Figure 1. For these data, 
the constant C varies from 21.7 to 28 or over 
20 per cent, while the constant b changes 
only from 0.79 to 0.805 or slightly less than 
two per cent. The variation in C indicates 
the differences due to the different investiga- 
tors’ test setups, electrodes, and so forth, 
while the constant 0 is affected very slightly 
by variations in test procedure but is a con- 
stant typical of the particular gas. 
The authors’ equation 


V=1838PS+-4 
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Breakdown voltage gradient of 
Freon 


Figure 1. 


A—Skilling and Brenner—O.05-inch spacing 

B—Trump, Safford, and Cloud—0.2-inch 
: spacing 

C—Nonken—0.39-inch spacing 


V 
D—Proposed equation oi 9.44 P0.805 


E—Skilling and Brenner equation V=183P5 + 
4 (§=0.05 inch) 
F—Skilling and Brenner equation V=183PS5 + 
4 (S=1 inch) 
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Figure 2. Breakdown voltage gradient of 
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nitrogen 
A—Skilling and Brenner S=0.05 inch 
B—Nonken S=0.39 inch 
C—Finkelmann S=0.76 inch 
D—Goldman and Wul S=0.079 inch 
V 
E—Proposed equation ge 


for the breakdown of Freon is also plotted in 
Figure i. This equation has different values 
of V/S for each spacing. The authors have 
chosen the correct constant for a 0.05 inch 
spacing, which is represented by curve E. 
The curve for a one-inch spacing according 
to the equation is shown by F. It is neces- 
sary to choose different constants for each 
gap spacing to make this equation fit the 
curve. 

Figure 2 shows similar data for the break- 
down of nitrogen. The equation suggested 
for this data is 


ap 7 6 P0-835 
S) 


For this data, the constant C varies between 
12.5and 6.4, while the constant b varies from 
0.8 to 0.835. 

Figure 3 gives similar data for the break- 
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down of air. The equation suggested for 


this data is 


V 6 1gpo0s 
BS) 


For this data the constant C varies between 
5.6 and 6.9, while the constant 6 varies be- 
tween 0.875 and 0.935. Paschen’s law is ex- 
pressed by the above equation when b=1. 
Freon deviates the most from Paschen’s law 
with an average value of b=0.805, while the 
values of b for nitrogen and air are 0.835 and 
0.925 respectively. The breakdown char- 
acteristics of gaps which have corona pre- 
vious to breakdown do not follow such a 
simple law as the one above. As the authors 
suggest, caution must be exercised in draw- 
ing any general conclusions or extrapolating 
any data in connection with the breakdown 
of sharp-edged gaps in high-pressure gas. 
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G. W. Dunlap (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, ,N. Y.): In these days of 
shortages and priorities much thought and 
effort are being expended toward the utiliza- 
tion of substitute materials, but in the 
field of insulations the search for new mate- 
rials has been going on for many years. 
More particularly and more recently much 
consideration has been given to the use | 
of compressed gases in place of oil. This 
involves the comparison of the two medi- 
ums on the basis of not only dielectric 
strength but of weight, heat transfer, fire 
hazard, mechanical construction, mainte- 
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nance, availability, and cost. These cannot 
be discussed at length here but must ob- 
viously be considered in detail for any given 
application. Since the paper under dis- 
cussion concerns the dielectric character- 
istics of gases, these remarks will also be 
confined to those characteristics. 

Gaseous insulation has been used satis- 
factorily in a number of special cases includ- 
ing cables, capacitors, electrostatic genera- 
tors, potential transformers, and probably 
with the most spectacular results in the new 
million-volt portable industrial X-ray unit 
described in AIEE Transactions for De- 
cember 1941. In addition, the increasing 
use of the air-blast principle in circuit break- 
ers, while not ordinarily thought of in the 
same category with closed system insula- 
tions, is truly a great application of gaseous 
insulation. These uses amply justify the 
work which has been done and should en- 
courage further investigation in this field 
where even now not too much is known. The 
following remarks, therefore, wherein they 
disagree with the authors should be taken 
as cautionary rather than discouraging in 
the application of gaseous insulation. 

To take up the authors’ conclusions in 
order, the relative strengths of nitrogen and 
air between smooth electrodes do not re- 
main the same, even over the pressure range 
shown in Figure 1 if the length of gap is in- 
creased to the order of one centimeter. This 
is shown by Finkelmann! who found differ- 
ences up to 20 per cent for one-centimeter 
gaps between flat plates 13.5 centimeters in 
diameter at 16 atmospheres, and up to 15 
per cent at 10 atmospheres for gaps between 
1% and 20 centimeters diameter concentric 
cylinders. Conclusion 2 is, of course, con- 
sistent with this. 

Conclusion 3 regarding the relative 
strengths of Freon and nitrogen checks with 
the results of Charlton and Cooper (authors’ 
reference 3) and Nonken,? and also with the 
experience of the writer which indicates that 
the 2.5 ratio holds out to spacings of at 
least four centimeters between 6.25-centi- 
meter spheres. However, the formula V= 
183P.S+4.0 does not necessarily hold for 
this same range as may be seen from Table 
I where some of the writer’s data which are 
comparable with Nonken’s are compared 
with values calculated from the formula. 

Regarding mixtures of Freon and nitrogen 
(conclusion 4), the question might be raised 
as to the practicality of providing a fan for 
mixing the gases as the authors found neces- 
sary. 

For the case of Freon between pointed or 
other corona-forming electrodes, irregulari- 


Table |. Breakdown of 6.25-Centimeter 
Sphere Gap in Freon 
Per Cent 
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ties of such magnitude exist that the data 
presented by the authors—data which do 
not include some of these irregularities— 
may give too optimistic a picture of the gen- 
eral situation. It is true that the strength of 
Freon may be four times that of nitrogen as 
stated by the authors, and, in fact, the ratio 
may be even greater under some conditions. 
For example, Nonken shows about six times 
for a six-centimeter standard rod gap at 
atmospheric pressure. However, under con- 
ditions of greater spacing and voltage than 
the range covered by the authors, Freon 
givesa “hump” in the pressure-voltage curve 
similar to that shown for air in Figure 7, 
except that the maximum occurs at a much 
lower pressure in the Freon. For this reason 
the strength of Freon may actually be less 
than that of nitrogen at some pressures, and 
the writer has taken data in which this was 
the case. 

In addition, and even more important in 
many applications, the high strength in the 
“hump” portion of the curve results in situa- 
tions where the 60-cycle strength may be 
twice the impulse strength, and an impulse 
ratio comparable to that of transformer oil 
is rarely obtainable. This phenomenon has 
been verified by both Nonken and the writer. 
As the authors point out, this high 60-cycle 
strength is found with corona-forming gaps, 
but it would seem to be a case of more 
corona shielding in Freon due to decreased 
mobility of the space charge rather than an 
impeding of corona formation as indicated. 
A number of investigators”? have measured 
the corona starting voltage in Freon and 
other gases and have found no discontinui- 
ties corresponding to the “hump” in the 
breakdown voltage curve. 

As pointed out above, there have been 
several applications of gaseous insulation in 
which very satisfactory performance has 
been obtained. Experience shows, however, 
that it is necessary to study each application 
in detail with careful consideration of its 
particular requirements. If these require- 
ments are such that conditions for optimum 
gas performance can be maintained, the use 
of gas may prove very advantageous. For 
such a case marked reductions in size and 
weight of equipment may he effected as was 
done with the million volt X-ray outfit. 
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Henry M. Hobart (Consulting Engineer, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): Conclusion 6 of the 
authors’ paper states that, for dielectric 
purposes, compressed Freon would be in- 
ferior to compressed nitrogen at compres- 
sions greater than 150 pounds per square 
inch (10.5 metric atmospheres), At that 
pressure and for a 50-mil spacing between 
one-inch-diameter spherical electrodes, the 
60-cycle electric strength of Freon, esti- 
mated by the authors’ formula, is 2,000 
crest volts per mil. For that gap and 
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spacing it is the writer’s opinion that the! 
60-cycle electric strength of nitrogen will 
not exceed 1,600 crest volts per mil, no 
matter how great a compression is employed. 

Corresponding to a compression of 10.5 
metric atmospheres, the condensation tem- 


_ perature of Freon is 44 degrees centigrade. 


The writer would value an expression of 
opinion by the authors as to any difficulties 
foreseen by them in employing Freon in 
cases where (for the attainment of a particu- “" 
lar purpose) a temperature considerably 
greater than 44 degrees centigrade is re- 
quired. For example, at a temperature of 
100 degrees centigrade a compression of 25 
metric atmospheres would not condense 
Freon gas, and its 60-cycle electric strength 
for a 50-mil spacing between one-inch-diam- 
eter spherical electrodes almost certainly 
would be considerably more than 2,400 
crest volts per mil (that is, more than 50 per 
cent greater than nitrogen’s limiting strength 
of not over 1,600 crest volts per mil for that 
spacing). 

The application which the writer has in 
mind, relates to a compressed-gas trans- 
former in which the gas shall partly or com- 
pletely condense after each passage through 
the active material (core and windings) of 
the transformer, each time returning to its 
starting point cooled by having transferred 
its heat by the vaporization of a liquid of 
appropriately low vaporization temperature. 
It is evident that for such a cycle the condi- 
tions are improved, and the size and cost of 
the transformer and heat exchanger are de- 
creased, the higher the permitted tempera- 
ture. If, in such a vaporization-cooled 
transformer, there can be employed a tem- 
perature very much above 100 degrees centi- 
grade, the liquid to which the gas transfers 
its heat, can be water, and we have the ad- 
vantage of its wide availability, its usually 
almost negligible cost, and its very great 
latent heat. 

The writer would value the authors’ opin- 
ion (based on their considerable familiarity 
with Freon), as to how high a temperature 
could be employed for the Freon gas without 
encountering any prohibitive chemical diffi- 
culties. Owing chiefly to their higher con- 
densing temperatures for given compres- 
sions, and on account of their price and of 
their dielectric characteristics at high pres- 
sures, the writer considers SO. and CCl, to be 
attractive alternatives. Consequently he 
would also much appreciate the authors’ 
comments anent these materials for the pur- 
poses here described. Such a design ob- 
viously involves various compromises. It is 
believed that we now have available a con- 
siderable variety of adequate heat-resisting 
materials for the turn and layer insulations 
and for their impregnating constituents. 

Amongst other features which will be em- 
bodied in such transformers is the decreas- 
ing of the éore loss by employing the ‘’Mac- 
laren effect.’”’ Since this feature requires a 
core temperature much in excess of desirable 
winding temperatures, the core will be sepa- 
rated from the windings by a ‘thermal 
screen”’ of asbestos or fiber glass or Mycalex 
or other suitable material. High-voltage 
compressed-gas power transformers embody- 
ing these various features will not require 
any high-voltage entrance bushing but will 
be supplied through a surge-attenuating 
underground transmission line comprising 
compressed-gas-insulated conductors en- 
closed in a welded-steel pipe line. 
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Thus we arrive at a system providing 60- 
cycle underground conductors for the long- 
distance high-voltage transmission of great 
amounts of power and for power pools. No 
time should be lost for seeking economical 
alternatives for our present outmoded over- 
head, high-voltage, power-transmission sys- 
tem with its aboveground, outdoor installa- 
tions of oil-type power transformers and 
switchgear. If the project here briefly 
sketched could be promptly developed and 
employed, then the impending annual ex- 
penditure of many hundreds of millions of 
dollars for the urgently required increase in 
the nation’s electricity supply need not per- 
petuate the decades old constructions with 
their serious susceptibility to interruptions 
from lightning, from storms of ice and sleet 
and wind, from enemy depredations in war- 
time, and from interference with aircraft 
traffic and with communications systems. 
The high-voltage transformers no longer will 
require expensive and none too dependable 
inlet bushings of awkwardly great height, 
nor internal shielding for surge protection, 
nor will they contain inflammable and sludg- 
ing oil which imposes a very low temperature 
limit. Their compressed-gas successors will 
be lighter, cheaper, and in all respects more 
dependable. The consequent conservation 
of the nation’s oil supply is also a factor not 
to be overlooked. 

Our present overhead tower systems and 
our oil transformers are carryovers from the 
historic Frankfurt-Lauffen long-distance 
transmission installation built just 50 years 
ago. To meet the vastly more severe mod- 
ern requirements the fundamentals of this 
pioneer line have been retained to a great 
extent but revamped to provide for more 
power and higher voltages. For their pres- 
ent tolerable adequacy thanks are due to the 
skill and ingenuity of many able engineers. 
The result, however, has been attained at a 
cost which seriously handicaps the desired 
far wider use of electricity and with a dis- 
appointing degree of dependability. 

The writer recalls the interesting article by 
one of the authors of the present paper which 
was published in Electrical World a few years 
ago. The article was devoted to the descrip- 
tion and advocacy of a compressed-gas 
underground system in which the high- 
voltage transmission conductors were pipe- 
enclosed. It would be of much interest to 
learn from Professor Skilling to what further 
extent he has gone with the development of 
that project. 

The authors have done well in especially 
emphasizing the extremely important char- 
acteristic of Freon in virtue of which its 
electric strength is not so greatly impaired 
by increasing nonuniformity of the field as 
is the electric strength of nitrogen. Thus 
in analyzing the results published in Mr. 
Nonken’s recent AIEE paper entitled ‘‘High- 
Pressure Gas as a Dielectric,’’ the writer 
finds that with a pressure of nine metric 
atmospheres and a spacing of 800 mils, 
Freon’s electric strength in the rod-gap test 
decreased to 40 per cent of its strength in the 
sphere-gap test, whereas the electric strength 
of nitrogen under these same conditions de- 


creased down to only 30 per cent of its _ 


sphere-gap strength. The authors’ tests 
with pointed electrodes as shown in their 
Figure 7, disclose the same trend, but much 
intensified, as they apply to a greater ex- 
treme of nonuniformity of field than corre- 
sponds to the rod gap. 
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This paper is certain to be of much value 
to those working on application problems 
involving the use of compressed gas as a di- 
electric. Already it has proved very useful 
indeed to the present writer. 


Wm. C. Brenner and H. H. Skilling: The 
principal purpose of this paper is to pre- 
sent experimental results on the electric 
strength of Freon gas and of mixtures of 
Freon and nitrogen, giving information 
covering a region of pressure and electrode 
spacing for which adequate data have not 
been published. As a convenience in esti- 
mating the sparking voltage under the con- 
ditions of the experimental work, an equa- 
tion for sparking voltage is given. 

Much of the discussion is related to the 
applicability of this equation to other ranges 
of pressure and spacing. Mr. Gordon Non- 
ken proposes an alternative equation in his 
discussion, of the form V=CP’S. He sug- 
gests the application of this form to sparking 
in air and nitrogen as well as in Freon. ° He 
says very truly that many investigators have 
found that their data deviate widely from 
Paschen’s law at high pressure and large 
spacing. This was emphasized in a pre- 
vious paper by the authors on ‘‘The Electric 
Strength of Air at High Pressures—II”’ (ref- 
erence 2 of the present paper). In that ear- 
lier paper a modification of the familiar 
form of Paschen’s law was given to apply to 
the authors’ results in air. Paschen’s law, 
applicable at pressures up to atmospheric, 
and substantiated by physicists for over half 
a century, is of the form 


V=754PS+1.7 kilovolts (1) 


P isin atmospheres, S in inches. The modi- 
fication to fit the authors’ data at pressures 
up to twenty atmospheres was 


ye ead 7 kilovolts (2 
ppb ilovolts ) 


This equation 2 has the advantage of re- 
ducing to the accepted form-of Paschen’s 
law at low pressure (¢ is a constant much 
smaller than unity). Mr. Nonken’s formula 
does not share this advantage; in particular, 
the constant term is absent from his ex- 
ponential form which approaches zero spark- 
ing voltage at low pressure. Paschen’s law, 
to be sure, fails to apply if the pressure- 
spacing product is below 0.05 inch-atmos- 
pheres, but an exponential formula will de- 
wate from observed data considerably 
sooner. 

Equation 2 has the further advantage of 
taking into account the length of spark gap. 
It will be seen from Figure 3 of Mr. Non- 
ken’s discussion that the voltage gradient is 
not independent of the gap length; the 
authors’ equation 2, above, takes this into 
account, and results computed from this 
equation may be plotted in Nonken’s Figure 
3 as a family of lines, one for each spacing. 
This appears somewhat more satisfactory for 
representing the family of experimental 
curves than does a formula giving a single 
line. Equation 2 gives excellent agreement 
with Howell’s results, and good agreement 
with Trump’s, if compared with the curves 
published by those authors. The equation 
also agrees with the present authors’ meas- 
urements in air (reference 2) which could be 
plotted in Mr. Nonken’s Figure 3 as a curve 
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lying above all those shown but approaching 
them at very high pressure. 

In devising a formula to apply to experi- 
mental results in Freon, the authors natu- 
rally sought a form similar to Paschen’s law. 
It seemed desirable not only for its simplic- 
ity and familiarity, but also because it is a 
form so well-established in air and other 
gases. Thus the equation suggested is: 


V=188PS+4.0 kilovolts (3) 


It must again be emphasized that this equa- 
tion does not apply near the pressure at 
which Freon condenses to a liquid and there- 
fore should not be used above about four 
atmospheres. 

Whether this form or another is used is a 
matter of choice at present. There is not 
yet enough data to permit a decision, al- 
though it seems likely that an equation, to 
take into account all the peculiarities of 
Freon, would necessarily be a fairly compli- 
cated*one. The authors’ equation 3 gives 
reasonable agreement with their own results. 
It gives even better agreement with the re- 
sults published by Trump, Safford, and 
Cloud in their Figure 4 (of reference 9) at 
pressures below 60 pounds per square inch 
absolute. No attempt was made to derive a 
formula for a wide range of pressure and 
spacing, for it is our opinion that more in- 
formation is needed before that can profit- 
ably be done. 

Dr. Dunlap presents new and interesting 
data that substantiate this opinion; yet it is 
remarkable that the authors’ equation 3 
turns out to be as good as it is under condi- 
tions of board extrapolation. With extra- 
polation of the pressure-spacing product to 
five times that for which the formula was 
designed, the deviation between the experi- 
mental results and the formula is given by 
Dunlap as only about ten per cent. 

Dr. Dunlap shows that in other cases the 
deviation is as much as 30 or 40 per cent, but 
since his data were obtained at pressures 
practically as great as the vapor pressure of 
Freon at room temperature, and quite be- 
yond the range of equation 8, this is not sur- 
prising. It seems best that experimental 
sparking values in this pressure range be 
used directly, for generalization in any kind 
of formula would probably be unsafe. 

Regarding the mixing of Freon and nitro- 
gen, the authors suggest that in commercial 
applications of gaseous insulation it would be 
more convenient to mix the gases before in- 
jecting them into the equipment to be pro- 
tected. When once mixed they will, of 
course, stay mixed, and there is no need for a 
fan within the vital parts of a cable or a 
million-volt X-ray outfit. 

Mr. Hobart’s interesting discussion brings 
to attention several points that might be 
clarified. 


1. The conclusion 6 to which Mr. Hobart reters 
should have been qualified for the sake of clarity, 
for it was intended to show that Freon at room 
temperature was inferior to nitrogen at 300 pounds 
per square inch for the various stated reasons, 
and it was meant to convey the idea that where 
structural or mechanical limitations would not 
allow pressures above 150 pounds per square inch, 
Freon (at room temperature) should be carefully 
considered, 


2. The equation V = 183PS-+4 for the breakdown 
kilovolts (V) for sphere gaps (where S is in inches 
and P in atmospheres) was determined at tem- 
peratures ranging from 55 to 73 degrees Fahrenheit 
(considered to be constant at the time of measure- 
ment) and for pressures all below the vapor pres- 
sure of Freon at room temperature, 
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To extrapolate the curve for higher pres- 
sure regions, one should take into account 
the temperature effect realizing that the 
density of the Freon is the important factor. 
For constant temperature the density was 
adequately represented by pressure, but to 
be more complete the form of the breakdown 
equation should be of the type 


Vaans+6 
=a, 


Again it should be mentioned that the 
original equation was not checked at the 
vapor pressure, and unless it is intended to 
use Freon at elevated temperatures where 
the gas has some degree of superheat, it 
would be well to check the equation for sev- 
eral points at the vapor pressure, lest un- 
happily saturation of the gas may be accom- 
panied by some sort of discontinuity. 

As to the stability of Freon and the other 
mentioned gases in Mr. Hobart’s discussion, 
it is well to consult the manufacturer as to 
the thermal decomposition of the various 
gases. As to the effects of electrical disinte- 
gration, none need be considered unless there 
is an electrical discharge taking place, and 
the degree and seriousness of this should be 
determined by the particular application. 
For smooth surfaces with no or only occa- 
sional arcing, decomposition may be disre- 
garded, but for applications where corona 
may possibly exist, the seriousness of the de- 
composition is to be determined by the effects 
of corrosion and the requirements of adding 
or changing the particular gas in question 
being used for its high insulating properties. 

Referring to the proposed Freon-cooled 
transformer feeding into a Freon-filled cable, 
one thing must be remembered, and that is, 
that if high pressures are to be utilized, the 
entire interconnected system must be main- 
tained at a temperature sufficiently high to 
prevent the Freon’s liquefying, thereby re- 
ducing its high insulating strength. 

It seems that Freon would best serve at 
ordinary temperatures and pressures below 
the vapor pressure where the entire system 
could be maintained at a constant pressure; 
otherwise, there would arise the above men- 
tioned problem of maintaining elevated tem- 
peratures for the entire system, or the need 
for gas tight bushings between the various 
elements of the system. However, for 
special cases the use of high-pressure Freon 
may prove quite valuable and should bear 
further investigation. 


Saturated Synchronous 
Machines Under Transient 
Conditions in the 


Pole Axis 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42-43 
by Reinhold Riidenberg, presented at the 
AIEE winter convention, New York, N. Y., 
January 26-30, 1942, and published in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, June section, 
pages 297-306. 


S. B. Crary (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): This paper presents 
an interesting graphical analysis of the effect 
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of saturation on synchronous-machine per- 
formance. Any analysis of the influence of 
saturation must necessarily be approximate. 
When such approximations are necessary, 
the value of the analysis is increased when it 
is used with a full knowledge of the assump- 
tions made. Dr. Rudenberg’s analysis is 
necessarily limited to the effect of saturation 
in the main flux paths rather than in the 
leakage paths and is more nearly correct 
when the major part of the saturation is in 
the pole body. The analysis, therefore, can 
be used for transient disturbances, which are 
for periods of time in which the relatively 
slow field transient is important, such as in 
the calculation of alternator swing curves. 
The method described in the paper is 
similar to that given by Mr. F. R. Longley 
in ‘Calculation of Alternator Swing Curves 
—Step-by-Step Method” (AIEE Transac- 
TIONS, volume 49, 1930, page 1129), except 
that Riidenberg suggests taking into account 
the additional effect of saturation by the 
addition of an equivalent field magnetomo- 
tive force acting along the direct axis. This 
method of taking saturation into account has 
been used in the calculation of swing curves 
with the network analyzer, except that the 
pole saturation was corrected, not only as a 
function of the direct-axis pole flux, but also 
as a function of the air-gap flux, in order 
more properly to take into account the effect 
of stator saturation. In terms of per-unit 
quantities and the nomenclature which has 
been established in this country, Riiden- 
berg’s equation for calculation of the effect of 
saturation when a machine is connected to an 
external reactance would take the form of 


XatXe -, 
aXtXe e 


Taobey aa —és 


where 


Tao = open-circuit field time constant 
ey = voltage behind transient reactance 
e;= voltage corresponding to exciter voltage 
és=voltage corresponding to saturation 
magnetomotive force 


For swing-curve calculations the vector dia- 
gram is of the form shown in Figure 1. e; 
can be determined as a function of the volt- 
age back of Potier reactance, which may be 
less than the transient reactance, as well as 
of the direct-axis pole flux. Although this 
method, as well as Riidenberg’s method, is 
approximate, it does give an answer which 
more accurately describes the machine per- 
formance than if saturation were neglected 
entirely. The point of interest is that by 
using the main-field winding flux or voltage 
behind transient reactance, the calculations 
can be carried out, using the open-circuit 
time constant in the equation for the rate of 
change of field-flux linkages without concern 
as to the impedance of the external circuit. 
This was previously pointed out by Longley 
for the case of no saturation. 


Figure 1 
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The method described by Riidenberg is 
approximate in that: 


1. It neglects the effect of voltage produced by 
the rate of change of stator-flux linkages which, as 
he mentions, produces a d-c current or natural 
frequency oscillation. 


2. It assumes rotor flux as only a function of the 
open-circuit saturation curve and therefore neglects 


(a) Effect of saturation of the leakage paths due 
to stator currents. 


(b) Effect of field-current load saturation. Actual 
rotor saturation is a function of both field excita- 
tion and direct-axis rotor air-gap flux, as shown in 
reference 13. 


(c) Effect of change in leakage-path saturation 
due to redistribution of field-leakage flux. 


The errors due to these assumptions are 
particularly appreciable under short-circuit 
conditions, and it becomes necessary, in 
any analytical method which attempts to 
approach actual conditions, to include prop- 
erly these effects. It has been previously 
shown that saturation of the leakage paths 
is the principal cause for low equivalent 
short-circuit reactance. It is not sufficient 
to assume, as Rudenberg has done, that the 
subtransient current can be determined at 
the first instant by including only the stator 
leakage reactance and neglecting the effect 
of amortisseur or rotor leakage reactance. 
Actually the stator leakage reactance is re- 
duced, particularly in the case of turbine 
generators. Then the problem becomes one 
of determining the amount by which both 
the stator and rotor leakage reactances are 
reduced. 

As will be readily recognized, Rtidenberg’s 
method assumes that the transient reactance 
and Potier reactance are equal to the sum 
of the stator- and rotor-field leakage react- 
ances. Thisisnot the case. It is well known 
that Potier reactance varies, depending upon 
the amount of load saturation, and even at 
normal operating voltages is usually less 
than transient reactance (‘“‘Armature Leak- 
age Reactance of Synchronous Machines’”’ 
by L. A. March and S. B. Crary, AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, volume 54, 1935, April 
section, pages 378-381). 


R. Riidenberg: The discussion by Mr. 
Crary indicates that he is still wholeheart- 
edly on the ground of the classical linear 
theory, which has had its great merits in 
clarifying the principles. Significantly, he 
begins with the assertion that ‘‘any analysis 
of the influence of saturation must neces- 
sarily be approximate” and with similar 
statements of axiomatic character. 
Fortunately, though, this is not the fact. 
The saturation in synchronous machines can 
be taken into account by methods having 
the same rigor as the classical methods have 
for the linear case, It is only necessary to 
develop a transient analysis which can be 
applied graphically rather than analytically, 
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since for the most part the saturation func- 
tions of machines are given graphically. 

If Mr. Crary will go over the paper again, 
free from the bias of a nomenclature of pa- 
rameters developed solely for nonsaturated 
machines and not applicable therefore to the 
present case, I think he will be surprised to 
see how simply the rigorous consideration of 
the saturation under transient conditions 
actually works out. 

‘It is by no means necessary to develop 
first a nonsaturated transient theory as most 
authors, including those referred to by Mr. 
Crary, have done for fear of a too com- 
plicated saturated analysis, and then try to 
correct such a linear theory by ‘“‘additional 
effects’’ of saturation. It is the object of 
my paper to consider saturation from the 
very beginning as a fundamental element 
and to show that a rigorous and yet a highly 
practicable nonlinear analysis can be de- 
veloped without the crutch of subsequent 
corrections. 

Mr. Crary deduces as an analogue to my 
main relation (equation 14) a similar but 
not identical equation expressed in terms of 
his preferred nomenclature. However, his 
is not a relation of equivalent value, since it 
contains parameters which are defined for 
nonsaturated conditions only and actually 
are not constant for saturated machines. 
Thus, although the analysis sketched by Mr. 
Crary may be, according to his own words, 
ap approximate one, due to his introducing 
saturation a posteriori, the method of my 
paper is definitely a rigorous one in consider- 
ing saturation a priori. All the many omis- 
sions, assumptions, and approximations 
which Mr. Crary ascribes to the new method 
are by no means actually contained in it but 
are merely imaginary, caused by his viewing 
the present problem from an unsuitable 
angle. 

This may be verified by two examples 
among many others. Mr. Crary asserts in 
his second and third paragraphs from the 
end that I have neglected saturation of the 
leakage paths due to stator currents. How- 
ever, he seems to have overlooked paragraph 
9 of section 4 of my paper, with equation 29 
and Figure 16, where I show analytically and 
graphically the manner in which saturation 
of stator and rotor leakage paths enters 
this analysis and can be considered rigor- 
ously from the very beginning. Also, the 
last sentence of my paper, before the sum- 
mary, generally treating nonlinearity with 
current, seems to have been overlooked by 
Mr. Crary in writing his discussion. 

In his last paragraph, Mr. Crary asserts 
that my method would assume the “‘tran- 
sient reactance’’ and “‘Potier reactance” as 
equal to the sum of the stator and rotor 
leakage reactances. This is contrary to my 
statements. Actually, I have proved in 
paragraph 7 of section 5, by means of Figure 
19, that “transient reactance,’ a classical 
notation which I do not use elsewhere in 
my paper, with saturated machines always 
appears materially greater than the sum of 
stator and rotor leakage reactances. ‘‘Potier 
reactance,’”’ on the other hand, is, for good 
reasons, not used nor mentioned in my pa- 
per. 

And soit is with all the other objections of 
Mr. Crary. It seems to me that by the 
simplicity of the new method, which con- 
siders saturation as a primary effect, Mr. 
Crary is misled in believing that this method 
would not cover the many secondary effects 
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which apparently he has in,mind. Simplic- 
ity, however, is not of itself a preventive 
of accuracy. 


Formulas for the Magnetic- 


Field Strength Near 
a Cylindrical Coil 


) 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42-27 
by H. B. Dwight, presented at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., Janu- 
ary 26-30, 1942, and published in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, June section, 
pages 327-33. 


‘ 


A. U. Welch (General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass.): The formulas in this paper 
form a very complete solution of the prob- 
lem of computing magnetic fields within and 
near a cylindrical coil. Where great ac- 
curacy is not required, the desired informa- 
tion could be given much more conveniently 
by curves. The writer had plotted such 
curves a number of years ago and has found 
them very convenient. They are, therefore 
offered here in the hope that they may prove 
helpful to others. ‘ 

These curves are plotted from formulas 
derived by the writer by integrating and 
differentiating well-known formulas for mu- 
tual inductance and magnetic potential. 
The formulas used were not so complete as 
those in the paper, and it was necessary to 
resort to numerical integration methods 
with formulas for circles similar to equations 
12 and 13 in the paper to bridge the gaps 


between the limits of convergence of the dif- 
ferent formulas. The curves used are as 
follows: 

Radial Flux. It will be seen by differ- 
entiating and integrating that the radial 
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Figure 2. Axial flux density at a point in the 
end plane of a cylindrical current sheet, point 
having smaller radius than the current sheet 
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circle and ring 


Used for computing radial flux density 


Discussions 


Curves of mutual inductance between coaxial 


Figure 3. Axial flux density at 
the inside corner of a coil 
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flux density at any point is a function of the 
difference of the mutual inductance between 
the ring which is the boundary of one end 
of the coil and a circle through the point, 
subtracted from the mutual inductance of 
the other end of the coil and the same circle. 
If the quantity m be so defined that the 
mutual inductance is equal to 4rym, then 


H, =0.2nI(m,— mz) 


where the definition of terms is the same as 
in the paper. 

Figure 1 and the above formula permit 
computation of radial flux density at any 
point having the same radius as the inside 
or outside of the coil. (Note that in the 
sketches on the curves the dotted lines are 
the center lines of the coils, and only one 
side of the coils is shown.) By subdividing 
a coil into parts or by adding fictitious parts, 
if the point is beyond the inner or outer 
radius of the coil, and weighting the contri- 
bution of each part according to its radial 
thickness (number of turns), the field can be 
computed at any point within or near the coil. 

The radial flux caused by a cylindrical 
current sheet of zero thickness becomes a 
function of the difference of mutual induct- 
ance of circles. Since complete tables of 
mutual inductance of circles are available,! 
no curve is necessary for this case. 

Axial Flux. Figures 2, 3, and 4 give axial 
flux density at points in the end plane of 
cylindrical current sheet and at the inside or 
outside corner of a thick coil. Axial flux 
density 


IT, =0.2nIm 


It should be noted that the direction of axial 
flux is opposite on the inside and outside 
corners of coils. 

By superposition of parts of coils the flux 
density at any point within or near a coil 
can be calculated as outlined above. 

The curves are unsuitable for computing 
fields at a large distance from the coil, since 
the result will be the difference between two 
nearly equal quantities. Formulas are avail- 
able which converge rapidly for this case.? 
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H. B. Dwight: The curves presented by Mr. 
A. U. Welch are a welcome addition to my 
paper. They can save computation by the 
formulas, which is a rather long picce of work 
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Figure 4. Axial flux 
density at the out- 
side corner of a coil 
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in some cases. His discussion indicates that 
this general problem has practical applica- 
tions in engineering. For instance, the me- 
chanical force on a corner conductor of a 
current-limiting reactor can be computed 
as the product of the current in that con- 
ductor and the magnetic field strength at 
the corner of the coil. 

Example II of the paper is checked very 
quickly by Figure 2 of the discussion. At 
y/a=0.6 and x/a=0.4, m as read from the 
curves is 1.45. Then 


2nI VE 
H,=— X1,45= 2.00 
10 10 


Impulse and 60-Cycle 
Characteristics of Driven 


Grounds—Il 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42-22 
by P. L. Bellaschi, R. E. Armington, and A. E. 
Snowden, presented at the AIEE winter 
convention, New York, N. Y., January 26-30, 
1942, and published in AIEE TRANSAC- 
TIONS, 1942, pages 349-63. 


Edward Beck (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): In a discussion of a contemporary 
paper by Messrs, Robertson, Lewis, and 
Foust, “Lightning Investigation at High 
Altitudes in Colorado,” the writer referred 
to effects of earth resistivity and geology. 
This relates also to the paper by Messrs. 
Bellaschi, Armington, and Snowden. The 
conductivity of the soil depends principally 
on the presence of moisture and salts, The 
ancient rocks are low in porosity, moreover 
during their long lifetime, soluble salts have 
been washed out. Where they lie near the 
earth’s surface, resistivity is high. Where 
the ground resistance is low, there are mois- 
ture and soluble salts making electrolyte. 
In the writer’s opinion, the reductions in 
ground resistance observed at high currents 
in soil of relatively low resistivity are caused 
largely by the change in resistivity of elec- 
trolyte produced at high currents, whereas in 
soils of high resistivity the reduction in ap- 
parent resistance is produced largely by 
sparking in the earth as discussed by the 
authors, In fact, during similar tests made 
at Trafford in 1929, sparking was actually 
observed visually on high-resistance grounds 
when surged with high currents. Those tests 
were not as exhaustive as the more recent 
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ones described in the Bellaschi, Armington, 
and Snowden paper, but the results were of 
similar character. The publication of the 
early Trafford tests,! contained a caution 
which may bear repetition. The reduction 
in resistance of what is termed a high-re- 
sistance ground achieved at high-surge cur- 
rents does not necessarily make it a good 
ground, since the discharge is accompanied 
by high voltage. 
mined with low-voltage measurements is a 
good guide to the efficiency of grounds. 

In regions of great geological age, the be- 
havior of grounds is of particular interest, 
since they are inherently high in resistance. 
Data on this would be of value. 
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C. Francis Harding* (Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind.): This discussion empha- 
sizes the importance of the use of labora- 
tory tests and models in predicting probable 
characteristics of grounds in practice. All 
will recognize the desirability of having the 
tests made upon actual line installations in 
so far as possible. However, this is par- 
ticularly difficult, expensive, and slow of 
solution in the case of surge potentials. 
Even in the case of the additional protection 
against lightning of 4,000-volt distribution 
lines by means of the interconnection of 
secondary neutral to lightning-arrester 
grounds, several years ago, before this In- 
stitute, Mr. Roper stated the fact that the 
laboratory investigation had solved the 
problem in many years less time and at 
much less expense than would have been 
possible by awaiting actual lightning strokes. 
Professor J. H. Karr of Purdue University, 
among others, established a satisfactory 
close correlation between 60-cycle ground 
impedances in small volumes of various soils 
in the laboratory and in actual installations. 
With the apparently wide variations of 
such impedances with the shape and depth 
of grounding electrodes, and with the tem- 
perature, moisture content, density, and 
chemical analysis of various soils, it is ob- 
vious that laboratory tests should provide 
an early solution to such a problem. The 
authors of this paper have been fortunate in 
having several types of soil within reach of a 
surge generator, It is not evident from the 
paper, however, that ground electrode 
shapes other than rods of limited diameter 
were used, 
Mr. J. R. Eaton, of the staff of the new 
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high-voltage laboratory of Purdue Uni- — 


versity, in co-operation with Messrs, Lewis. 
and Foust, is engaged in an attempt to se- 
cure further data involving the previously 
mentioned variables in volumes of various 
soils in the laboratory using the wide variety 
of grounding electrodes, sometimes adopted 
in wooden-pole transmission-line construc- 
tion, It is hoped that such tests will de- 
termine the conditions which contribute 
most to low impedance offered to surges. 
Later, by means of a portable surge genera-_ 
tor, it is hoped to secure correlations be- 
tween such laboratory findings and actual 
installations. Such a procedure should be 
more rapid and much less expensive than a 
statistical analysis of actual lightning con- 


*Deceased April 13, 1942, 
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ditions. Both may be necessary for a com- 
plete solution of this important problem. 


Hamilton Treadway (United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.): 
This paper is a valuable extension of the 
author’s previous work on this subject. 
There is one point which may give rise to 
some controversy. Theauthor proposes that 
the decrease in the resistance of driven 
grounds with increasing impulse current is 
due to an increase in effective radius and 
length due to the increase in voltage gradi- 
ent. It cannot be doubted that the voltage 
gradient on the rod results in an increase in 
both the effective length and radius of the 
rod. However, it is doubtful whether this is 
the sole reason for the decrease in resistance. 


1. This conclusion assumes that the shell of earth 
around the ground rod, after the breakdown occurs 
at the critical gradient, has the same conductivity 
as the rod, and that the contact resistance of this 
shell of earth to the surrounding soil is the same as 
that of the ground rod to the soil. This assumption 
is obviously incorrect but for all practical purposes 
may be justified. This point might be clarified by 
conducting tests on various size rods using values 
of crest current to give equal voltage gradients on 
each rod. 


2. This conclusion ignores the relation between the 
leakage resistance of the soil, the contact resistance 
between the rod and soil, and the capacitance of the 
rod. The ground rod and lead circuit is essentially 
an imperfect capacitance in series with a resistance 
and inductance. The contact resistance is in parallel 
with the capacitance of the rod. Under transient 
conditions as the circuit approaches series reso- 
nance, the contact resistance is effectively shunted 
out, and the resistance indicated is essentially the 
leakage resistance of the earth itself. 


The relation between the constants of the 
ground circuit is an important one. As 
pointed out by Mr. Hagenguth in his dis- 
cussion of the author’s first paper on this 
subject, the impulse impedance will rise 
rapidly during the first few tenths of a micro- 
second and in all probability will greatly 
exceed the 60-cycle value. The impulse im- 
pedance-time curve for the parallel combi- 
nation of grounds F, G, H, and J in Figure 13 
of the author’s paper substantiates the ex- 
istence of an initial impulse impedance ex- 
ceeding the 60-cycle value. This initial rise 
in the impulse impedance may result in 
voltage stresses which will exceed the single- 
shot breakdown voltage of the insulation of 
low-voltage equipment. This may explain 
many cases of meter failure which have oc- 
curred in rural areas of high lightning in- 
tensity. Furthermore, with or without inter- 
connection of lightning arrester and second- 
ary grounds, great danger to life can result 
from this characteristic of the impulse im- 
pedance. 

The relation between the inductance, 
capacitance, contact resistance, and leakage 
resistance of the ground circuit explains the 
V characteristic of the impulse resistance- 
time curves in Figures 11 to 15 of the au- 
thor’s paper. As the point of series resonance 
is passed, the impulse impedance of the cir- 
cuit increases, and the impedance again 
approaches the 60-cycle value. 

This V characteristic would be experi- 
enced, irrespective of the effect of voltage 
gradient. With much lower values of im- 
pulse currents, where the effect of voltage 
gradient would be minimized, Towne in his 
earlier work obtained similar results. 

A need is apparent for further research in 
this field. Work on the evaluation of the 
ground-circuit constants for the various 
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type soils and ground conductors is desir- 
able. This information will be of great 
value in the future study of the protection 
of apparatus from lightning. It is hoped 
that the author’s further investigation of the 
impulse characteristics of driven grounds 
will shed some light on the relationship be- 
tween the circuit constants. 


W.E. Berkey (Westinghouse Research Labo- 
ratories, East Pittsburgh, Pa.): The au- 
thors explain the lowering of the effective re- 
sistance of an electrical ground under im- 
pulse test in terms of an increase in effective 
area of the grounding electrodes caused by 
an electrical breakdown of the ground due 
to high-voltage gradients. With this as- 
sumption they are able to calculate the 
ground resistance of single or parallel 
grounds under impulse test conditions with 
a knowledge of the soil resistivity, the im- 
pulse current, and the dimensions of the 
rod. 

It seems probable that the mechanism of 
conduction through the soil is mainly elec- 
trolytic. It is well-known that in elec- 
trolytes the conductivity increases (or the 
resistivity decreases) when the voltage 
stress is increased. Dilute solutions show a 
larger increase in conductivity than more 
concentrated solutions. The increase of 
conductance depends upon the mobilities, 
valences, and concentration. This is known 
as the Wien! effect and is not due to temper- 
ature or heating effects. For example, in 
Table I is shown the Wien effect for a bar- 
ium ferrocyanide solution with conductance 
k=0.000125 ohm! centimeter! or re- 
sistivity =8,000 ohm-centimeters. The 
electrode spacing was 0.44 centimeter, 
and the time constant of the spark discharge 
was 10 microseconds. 

This effect, of course, varies with different 
electrolytes but may account for the ob- 
served lowering of ground resistance in a 
qualitative way, when it is remembered 
that probably the conduction through the 
earth is through electrolytic film-coated 
particles, in which the voltage gradients may 
be much higher at the particle contacts 
than over the particle itself. Debye and 
Falkenhagen? discovered an increased con- 
ductance due to an increase in frequency in 
electrolytic conduction. The conductivity 
of soil was found by Banerjee and Toshi® 
to increase with frequency of radio waves. 

Thus, it would seem possible to account 
for the lowering of the impulse resistance by 
assuming that the effective resistivity of the 
soil is a function of the voltage gradient. 
Have the authors considered this approach? 
In the case of ground M shown in the oscil- 
logram of Figure 6 of the paper a real break- 
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down occurs, in which some of the particles 
actually flashed over, due to excessively high 
gradients caused by the abnormally high soil 
resistivity. 
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P. L. Bellaschi, R. E. Armington, and A. E. 
Snowden: The authors want to thank all 
who have discussed the paper for their con- 
tribution to the subject. 

Mr. Berkey cites interesting data on the 
lowering of the conductivity of a barium 
ferrocyanide solution with increasing volt- 
age gradient. It is suggested that the re- 
sistance of grounds in soils may be affected 
to the same extent by purely electrolytic 
action. The results of impulse tests we have 
made on tap water having a resistivity 
(2,200 ohm-centimeters) which is represen- 
tative of the ground water at the site of the 
grounds show that the resistance of the 
water is practically constant, independent 
of the voltage gradient. Impulse currents 
of a 15x30 microsecond wave were applied 
to electrodes immersed in the water and 
both current and voltage oscillograms re- 
corded. The measurements cover gradi- 
ents up to 28 kv per centimeter. The water 
broke down at 50 kv per centimeter. Within 
the range of experimental accuracy, all 
these data show that the resistance of the 
water remains constant. 

The influence of the electrolytic effect in 
lowering the impulse resistance of natural 
grounds commonly encountered, similar to 
those investigated, does not appear to be of 
more than secondary importance. Excep- 
tion to this would probably be the case of 
low-resistance grounds, such as grounds in 
fills and artificial grounds treated with salts 
for the specific purpose of lowering the re- 
sistance. That is, the exception would be the 
low-resistance grounds—a point Mr. Beck 
also brings out in his discussion. 

The importance of geology, soil structure, 
and similar factors in determining the re- 
sistance of grounds in a given location, to 
which Mr. Beck refers, will require a good 
deal more attention and study. For the 
problem is of such wide scope that a clearer 
and more complete understanding of the 
underlying factors hardly can be reached 
without a combined approach of field experi- 
ence, analysis, and actual tests. 

As further progress is made, some of the 
factors Mr. Treadway suggests may be seg- 
regated and their respective influence and 
part in determining the characteristics of 
grounds better established. However, a 
good deal more experimental data will be 
required. In the opinion of the authors, 
contact resistance and capacitance are fac- 
tors of secondary importance. There are 
some exceptions to this statement. For 
instance, grounds do have a capacitance 
effect which in very high-resistance soils 
such as rocks, has a certain contributing 
effect on the characteristic of the grounds. 
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Again, the capacitance is a factor of some 
importance when an abrupt front is con- 
sidered, particularly in the initial stage of 
the front discharge. 

We agree with Professor Harding that 
many a complex technical problem has been 
tackled effectively and economically in the 
laboratory. The complex nature of ground 
presents problems which are conducive to 
fundamental approach in the laboratory. 
Gradually, the investigation should be ex- 
tended to the complex forms which the prac- 
tical problem of grounds in the field present. 
We alwaysfavor correlating field and labora- 
tory results. To accelerate progress and be- 
cause of favorable conditions, the method 
and approach presented in the paper were 
followed. That is, grounds such as em- 
ployed in service were driven in various soils 
adjacent to the laboratory and tested at 
current discharges corresponding to actual 
lightning. 


Shielding of Substations 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42-14 
by C. F. Wagner, G. D. McCann, and C. M. 
Lear, presented at the AIEE winter conven- 
tion, New York, N. Y., January 26-30, 1942, 
and published in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 
1942, February section, pages 96-100. 


G. D. Floyd (Hydro Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario, Toronto, Ont., Canada.) : 
The degree of protection given to a substa- 
tion by masts or wires or by a combination 
of these has hitherto been largely conjecture. 
This paper should remove some of the un- 
known factors and permit design of shielding 
on a somewhat more sound basis. I do not 
think it is the authors’ intention that the 
data presented should be taken too literally. 
For example, are not the curves for 0.1 per 
cent exposure so close to the vanishing 
point that for all practical purposes all 
points lying on or below them constitute 
perfect shielding? Some details of the 
method by which the authors arrived at a 
curve where only one stroke per thousand 
contacted tiie protected object would give 
the reader a better idea of the use which 
might be made of these data in design of 
shielding. 

As a general rule the low-voltage low-ca- 
pacity substation is not shielded deliber- 
ately; the data in this paper offer an ex- 
planation. This type of substation covers 
only a small area and is generally designed 
to have relatively low elevation. Both 
factors contribute to the relative immunity 
enjoyed by such a station. It is rather a 
nice point to decide whether shielding is 
justified in the first place, and having de- 
cided that it is, to determine the degree in 
which it should be applied. Whether one 
per cent exposure is the maximum to be per- 
mitted is questionable. I doubt if any sub- 
stations have such excellent shielding, unless 
it has been acquired indirectly, 

A very common form of shielding is by 
means of overhead grounded wires, sup- 
ported either on extensions of the main sta- 
tion structures, or on separate masts. It 
will usually be found that this combination 
is cheaper than masts alone for the same de- 
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gree of protection and can, in addition, be 
combined with the overhead ground wires 
of incoming and outgoing lines, to protect 
these lines as well as the live parts in the 
station proper. While the data of this 
paper would appear to cover this combina- 
tion, I think the advantages of this arrange- 
ment might have been shown a little more 
in detail. 

For a given coverage masts and wires are 
more economical than masts alone and, in 
certain cases, are also cheaper than struc- 
ture extensions. A standard height and de- 
sign of mast is also economical, regardless of 
the configuration of substation. The re- 
quired shielding is provided in this case by 
adjustment in location and number of masts. 

It is not quite clear that the cross-hatched 
areas of Figures llc and 11d of the paper 
represent the protected areas for 0.1 per cent 
exposure. If the locus shown in Figure 
lla represents the approximate limit for two 
masts, should not the corresponding total 
area for three and four masts be the super- 
position of the areas between each mast and 
every other mast? If this be correct appre- 
ciable areas shown protected in Figure llc 
and 11d would actually be unprotected on 
the basis of 0.1 per cent exposure. 


C. F. Wagner, G. D. McCann, and C. M. 
Lear: Mr. Floyd’s first point is concerned 
with the choice of 0.1 per cent exposure as 
a basis for application. Because of the 
vagaries of lightning the phenomenon in- 
volved is statistical in nature. While it is 
possible to install a network of parallel over- 
head ground wires, so that perfect shielding 
is attained, the more conventional construc- 
tion that usually consists of one or two 
ground wires leaves large gaps through 
which a stroke might “‘infiltrate.”’ It is diffi- 
cult to assign limiting configurations to such 
construction that just provide perfect shield- 
ing. . This may be seen from Figures 3 
through 7 in the paper which show consider- 
able displacement between the 1.0 per cent 
and 0.1 per cent curves. Had sufficient data 
been taken so that 0.01 per cent curves 
could have been plotted, some displacement 
between these curves would still exist. The 
laboratory difficulties encountered in obtain- 
ing such data are evident, inasmuch as to pro- 
vide data on one point for 0.01 per cent ex- 
posure would require something of the order 
of 100,000 shots. Thus it becomes imprac- 
tical to obtain data on perfect shielding. 
The authors have, therefore, chosen the 
value of 0.01 per cent exposure, as it repre- 
sents a low enough value upon which data 
could be obtained and, at the same time, a 
reasonable value for design purposes. Even 
these data involved some extrapolation. 

The authors agree with Mr. Floyd in the 
opinion that supporting masts with over- 
head ground wires are, in general, more 
economical for the shielding of large areas 
than masts alone. Some station design engi- 
neers, however, fear the danger incident to 
the breakage of such overhead conductors. 
It would seem that this difficulty could be 
alleviated by sufficiently heavy construc- 
tion. 

The question has also been raised regard- 
ing the extent to which all points within the 
shaded areas of Figures lle and 11d of the 
paper are protected. These areas were de- 
rived from general considerations provided 
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by the test data. Since presentation of the 
paper, additional tests have been made 
which definitely establish that all points 
within the shaded areas have an exposure 
not over 0.1 per cent for the range of vari- 
ables given in Figure 10c. 


The Influence of Towers and 
Conductor Sag on Trans- 
mission-Line Shielding 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42-37 
by R. W. Sorensen and R. C. McMaster, pre- 
sented at the AIEE winter convention, New 
York, N. Y., January 26-30, 1942, and pub- 
lished in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
March section, pages 159-65. 


C. F. Wagner and G. D. McCann (Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa.): A paper pre- 
sented before the Institute in 1940 by Wag- 
ner, McCann, and MacLane discussed the 
factors that must be correctly simulated in 
the laboratory so that tests on scale models 
can be used to obtain data regarding shield- 
ing. This paper also described test results 
concerning the shielding of transmission 
conductors by ground wires. This work has 
been extended by two papers presented at 
this session—one by Sorensen and McMas- 
ter which considers the shielding afforded by 
the presence of the towers and by the sag of 
the ground wires and conductors, and the 
other by Wagner, McCann, and Lear which 
considers the shielding of substations. 

The data presented by Sorensen and 
McMaster is interesting in that it shows, for 
the particular configuration assumed, the 
extent to which the tower structure shields 
the conductors. For distances approxi- 
mately two times greater than the tower 
height, little shielding is provided. This ef- 
fect is epitomized in the curve of Figure 24 
of the paper which presumes to indicate the 
variation of the integrated shielding effect 
for different span lengths. The ordinate of 
this curve is labeled ‘‘Per Cent Added Pro- 
tection,’’ which, expressed more clearly but 
not so concisely, might be called “The Per 
Cent Decrease of Strokes to the Conductor 
Because of the Presence of the Tower.” The 
curve in Figure 24 is based upon the assump- 
tion that the relative shielding of the tower, 
as given in Figure 22 of the paper, is inde- 
pendent of the span length. Actually, how- 
ever, this is not the case. As shown by 
Figure 7 of the paper entitled ‘‘Shielding of 
Substations,’’ substantially perfect shielding 
should be obtained for span lengths less 
than twice the conductor height. The full 
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Figure 1. Added protection resulting from i 
presence of towers for various lengths of span 
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line of the accompanying Figure 1 is repro- 
duced from Figure 24 of the Sorensen and 
McMaster paper, and the dotted line indi- 
cates the more probable curve resulting 
when an estimate of the change in distribu- 
tion with span length is taken into considera- 
tion. The normal range of span length to 
tower height lies between 6 and 12, between 
which values the presence of the tower re- 


\duces the strokes to the conductor between 
_ 15 and 40 per cent. Thus the previous work 


on the shielding of conductors by ground 
wires is conservative to this extent. This 
represents about the same order of accuracy 
as one would expect upon extrapolating labo- 
ratory results to actual systems. It is as- 
suring, however, that the error by neglect- 
ing tower effects is on the side of conserva- 
tism. Correction for this effect involves an 
increase of but a few degrees in shielding 
angle, which is hardly worthy of considera- 
tion. 

The curve and the data presented by Sor- 
ensen and McMaster apply only to the par- 
ticular configuration tested which represents 
a shielding angle of 64 degrees. While this 
particular configuration was chosen to 
magnify the effects involved, it would have 
been interesting to have determined the 
tower effects for a smaller shielding angle, 
an angle between 35 and 45 degrees which is 
more representative of good practice. 


Robert C. McMaster (California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena, Cal.): Since the 
writing of this paper, a further investiga- 
tion of the shielding effect of towers on short 
transmission-line spans has been completed. 
Results of model tests conducted under con- 
ditions identical to those reported in the 
paper, for a span of length equal to twice the 
tower height, are shown in the accompany- 
ing curves. Two identical model towers (see 
Figure 6 of paper for detailed dimensions), 
each 10 inches in height, were placed 20 
inches apart and supported taut conductor 
and ground wire at a protective angle of 
64 degrees as shown in Figure 7 of the paper. 
Cloud height was five times tower height, as 


before. 


Figure 2. Stroke distribution in plane B/h= 
0.5, for span lengths of 2h 
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Figure 3. Stroke distribution in plane B/h= 
1.0, for span length of 2h 


With the cloud electrode in the plane of 
the tower, B/h=Q, the distribution of Fig- 
ure 8 of the paper was obtained for strokes 
to the system. With the cloud electrode in 
the plane B/k=0.5 (one-quarter the dis- 
tance between towers) there was obtained 
the stroke distribution of Figure 2 of this 
discussion. In the plane B/k=1.0 (half the 
distance between towers) the distribution 
was found to be that shown in Figure 3 of 
this discussion. From the areas under these 
curves, Figure 4, showing the distribution of 
strokes along the span, was obtained. 

The per cent added shielding, resulting 
from the presence of towers, is féund by com- 
paring Figure 4 of this discussion with Figure 
21 of the paper, and equals SS8.9 per cent for 
this span length. The result obtained from 
the investigation of longer spans, shown in 
Figure 24 of the paper, gave SO per cent as 
the added shielding for this case, a conserva- 
tive value which differs from S88.9 per cent 
by an amount which would have negligible 
effect upon the shielding calculated for an 
entire transmission line in which such short 
spans would be rare. Figure 5 of this dis- 
cussion shows this correction to Figure 24 of 
the paper. 

It is to be noted again that the results 
given in this discussion and in the paper ap- 
ply quantitatively only for the 64-degree 
protective angle chosen for the test meas- 
urements, as stated in the paper. For other 
protective angles, the trends and relative 
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Figure 4. Distribution of strokes along line 


Taut parallel ground wire and conductor with 
towers in place. Span length Qh 
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shielding effects of towers and line sag can be 
determined only qualitatively from these 
data. 


R. W. Sorensen: The several papers of the 
sessi6n have each made a definite contri- 
bution to our knowledge of lightning and 
what to do with it in connection with the op- 
eration of electric power systems, and struc- 
tures to be protected. In 1926, some costly 
fires due to lightning occurred im oil-storage 
reservoirs, and a rather hurried study was 
made to determine the value of rods or 
towers as a means of providing protection 
against damage by lightning. One result 
of that study was the erection in southern 
California and other places of well-grounded 
towers to serve as lightning rods around oil- 
storage reservoirs. 

In general, the towers were located so that 
any spot to be protected came within a 
circle, such that the distance from the rod 
on the level of protection was within 2'/; 
times the rod height from the rod. In other 
words, each tower is expected to protect 
around it an area included within a circle 
having a radius of 2'/: times the tower 
height. It is obvious that such a tower could 
not be in the center of the structure whose 
protection is desired. Therefore, in each in- 
stallation, several towers surrounding the 
object to be protected were used. 

These towers were placed at considerable 
distance from the reservoir to be protected, 
to guard against side flashing from the tower 
to the reservoir. 

Naturally, the protective circular areas 
for the several towers were made to overlap 
so that all parts of the object whose protec- 
tion is desired will have the protection of one 
or possibly more rods. No guarantees were 
made that absolute protection could be pro- 
vided by rods, but up to the present time 
(15 years have elapsed) all places provided 
with the protection planned have been free 
from damage by lightning. The statistical 
data are therefore favorable. 

The paper, “‘Shielding of Substations,” by 
Wagner, McCann, and Lear, adds greatly to 
the information that was obtained when the 
protective plan for the oil-storage reservoirs 
was developed. Their presentation, com- 
bined with the information contained in 
each of the papers presented at the session, 
well augment our knowledge as to what can 
be done in maintaining lightning protection 
by the use of rods—in some cases supple- 
mented by connecting grounded conductors. 

A comparison of the data presented in 
McMaster’s discussion, which show some 
slight changes from the data in the original 
paper, indicates that the original data re- 
garding the amount of shielding due to 
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towers and sag do not give an impression of 
more protection than might normally be 
expected in power lines with shorter spans. 

With regard to the dependability of re- 
sults as obtained from the tests on models as 
discussed in our paper, may I call attention 
to the fact that in studying actual lightning 
performances, as well as in the use of model 
tests, the results obtained are statistical, 
The probability law regarding the ratio of 
strokes that hit the rod, to strokes that hit 
elsewhere, holds both in model tests and in 
actual observation of lightning itself, 

It therefore seems to me that, notwith- 
standing our inability to exactly duplicate 
all actual conditions with small scale models, 
the statistical measure of protection pro- 
vided by the tests on models is well within 
the range of the statistical measure of pro- 
tection upon which one can rely in using 
data as they apply to actual lightning. It 
therefore does not scem unreasonable to as- 
sume that we are fully justified in consider 
ing our model tests as indicative of actual 
lightning conditions, due regard, of course, 
being given to a reasonable engineering tol- 
erance factor, 


Lightning Investigation on 
132-Ky Transmission 
System of the American 
Gas and Electric Company 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42-18 
by |. W. Gross and G. D. Lippert, presented 
at the AIEE winter convention, New York, 
N, Y., January 26-30, 1942, and published in 
AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, April sec- 
tion, pages 178-85, 


J. H, Hagenguth (General Hlectrie Com 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass,):; The authors have 
presented a large amount of data aceumu- 
lated over the last eight years during the 
course of their lightning investigations. 
These data should be very useful to the utili 
ties as well as to the designers of equipment, 
since the large amount of data available and 
presented permit drawing rather definite 
conclusions as to the severity of lightning 
currents, the effectiveness of ground rods 
and counterpoises and the effectiveness of 
modern lightning arresters. 

The authors mention, in connection with 
Table If, that the apparent line-surge im- 
pedance is of the order of 236 ohms or less 
when the ecaleulation is based on the meas- 
ured bus voltage and on the measured line 
current, Conversely the traveling wave 
vollage using line current at station and 
surge impedance of 400 ohms is of the order 
of from 800 to 6,000 ley, 

I would suggest the following interpreta. 
tion: 

If traveling wave theory is used on a cir- 
cull represented by an incoming line and 
outgoing line with an arrester at the june- 
tion, and the arrester is represented by a re- 
sistanee corresponding to its maximum JR 
drop, the effective station resistance R’ 
is a parallel connection of outgoing line- 
surge impedance Z, and arrester resistance 


Ror R's RX Zy/R>-Zy, 
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In the case of the currents presented in 
Table II of the paper, the JR drop is of the 
order of 315 to 355 kv, the arrester resistance 
between 140 to 260 ohms, and the effective 
station resistance R’ between 105 and 157 
ohms if Z is taken as 400 ohms. The sum of 
the currents in the outgoing line and 
through the arrester is equal to measured 
line current. 


where £ is traveling wave voltage. 

The current associated with the incom- 
ing traveling wave is 1,=E/Z; therefore, 
the ratio of traveling wave current to the 
total measured current is 


iy Ritz 
in! 22 

or 

phot R'+Z 
1.1K 9Z 


ip’ represents the sum of the incident and 
reflected traveling current wave which is 
measured as line current, R’ and Z are 
known impedances, and, therefore, the trav- 
cling wave current, the traveling wave volt- 
age, the current in the arrester and in the 
outgoing line can be calculated. Table I of 
this discussion shows these values for the five 
cases at Roanoke. 

Therefore, the bus voltage represents the 
sum of the incident and reflected traveling 
voltage wave; likewise, line current repre- 
sents the sum of the incident and reflected 
traveling current wave. Bus voltage di- 
vided by line current gives the value of the 
effective terminal impedance of the line. 

The traveling wave voltages range be- 
tween 560 and 800 ky which are reasonable 
values and are to be expected near a station 
on a 132 kv system, 

The bus voltages measured are, of course, 
at least as high as the arrester-gap break- 
down, which is 388 kv for AITEFE lightning- 
arrester test, The JR drop following the 
arrester-gap breakdown is however, much 
lower for the low currents indicated in 
Table I of this discussion. The effective 
terminal impedance depends on the TR drop 
of the arrester rather than on the gap break- 
down voltage, 

The caleulated and measured arrester cur- 
rent checks well for case 3 only. In all other 
cases, the calculated currents are higher than 
the measured values from 700 to 2,000 am- 
peres, It is not stated whether the meas- 
ured line current is the sum of the currents 
on the incoming and outgoing line. If it 
were the sum, then, of course, the calculated 
arrester currents would be considerably 
smaller, In case 3 for instance, the light- 
ning arrester current would be 800 amperes 
instead of 1,400 amperes. In calculating 
Table I, line currents have been assumed to 
be measured on one line only, 

The actual circuits involved in the ter- 
minal impedance at stations is much more 
complicated than the circuit used for these 
calculations, Especially if station capaci- 
tance is taken into account, the traveling 
wave current would be roughly one-half line 
current for relatively steep current waves, 
because the capacitance initially reacts as a 
short circuit to the incoming current wave 
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with a consequent reflected wave of ampli- 
tude and polarity equal to the incident wave. 
On that basis, the calculated arrester cur- 
rents check more closely the measured cur- 
rents, and the traveling wave voltages will 
range between 400 kv and 640 kv for the ex- 
amples in Table I of this discussion. A more 
exact calculation can be made when all the 
constants of the circuit are known. 

The low bus voltage of 300 kv in the fourth 
case at Roanoke is indicative of a slow rate of 
voltage rise of the traveling wave. This is 
substantiated by the maximum rate of volt- 
age rise of 92 kv per microsecond given in 
the table for this case, the calculated JR drop 
is 320 kv with an arrester current of 1,600 
amperes. In the fifth case at Roanoke, the 
high line current and low bus voltage with- 
out arrester operation suggest that the in- 
coming traveling wave was of the order of 
800 kv or higher but of short duration, prob- 
ably less than one microsecond. Such a 
wave could be reduced by the station and 
bus capacitance to the measured value of 233 
kv and, therefore, would not cause arrester 
operation. It would be interesting to know 
whether records indicate a line flashover at 
the time this record was obtained. A short 
wave of only one-microsecond length would, 
however, have a relatively steep front of the 
order of 800 kv per microsecond or greater, 
while the wave-slope indicator indicated 
only 164 kv per microsecond. 

Similarly, the high bus voltages shown for 
cases 1 and 2 at Roanoke would indicate high 
rates of voltage rise to exceed the arrester- 
gap breakdown voltage of 388 kv. 

The rates of voltage rise indicated in the 
Table II of the paper for a few of the cases in 
Roanoke, therefore, seem to be too low to ac- 
count for some of the other simultaneous ob- 
servations in the station and on the line. 

If a wave-slope indicator, such as shown 
on Figure 1A of the paper was used in this 
station, the calibration of the instrument 
would have a dual calibration on account of 
the 35-turn coil which probably has an in- 
ductance of the order of 13 microhenries and 
the fact that a protective gap is provided. 
With rates of rise producing inductive volt- 
ages with amplitudes smaller than sparkover 
of the gap, the calibration should be de/dt= 
1/2C. When the rates of rise are great 
enough to arc-over the gap, the current indi- 
cation can be equivalent to several times the 
rate of rise indicated by the above equation. 

On the basis of such calculations, it might 
be worthwhile to re-examine the records. 
Such an examination might show that a 
larger proportion of waves had steeper wave 
fronts. Due to the dual calibration charac- 
teristic, the correct rate of rise can be estab- 
lished only in such cases where other related 
data, such as in Table II of the paper, are 
available. 

Finally, with respect to the authors’ Table 
III, I would suggest a possible explanation 
for the apparent greater effectiveness of the 
tower legs to carry current than the counter- 
poise. If we analyze case 1 of Table III, we 
find that the tower-base voltages associated 
with tower leg, ground rod, and counterpoise 
currents are 360,000, 275,000, and 117,000 
volts respectively if currents are multiplied 
by resistance. Obviously, the three volt- 
ages cannot exist simultaneously. Now we 
know from tests!?, that a counterpoise resist- 
ance varies between some 100 to 200 ohms 
initially to a value somewhat lower than the 
d-c resistance, provided the current fronts 
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Table |. Lightning Data at Roanoke Station as Calculated and Compared With Test Results of 


Table Il of the Paper. Z=400 Ohms 


Measured Measured Calculated Bus IR Terminal Traveling Traveling 
Line Arrester Arrester Ky Drop Imped- Wave Wave 
Current Currents Currents Meas- Calcu- ance Current Voltage 
(Amperes) (Amperes) (Amperes) ured lated Calculated (Amperes) (Ky) 
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tion 


*Arrester did not operate, 


are steeper than the length of travel of the 
current wave on the counterpoise. On the 
other hand, the 200 ohms resistance of the 
tower leg probably does not vary consider- 
ably since its length is short (ten feet) and 
the registered current of 1,800 amperes is 
relatively low. The resistance of the ground 
rod probably is initially higher than the d-c 
value, since its length of 60 feet is consider- 
able. 

Calculations based on these considera- 
tions would indicate a probable maximum 
rate of current rise of the total current to 
ground of 20,000 amperes per microsecond 
and an average rate of rise of 4,000 amperes 
per microsecond with a crest current of 
10,000 amperes. In other words, the three 
current crests measured do not occur at the 
same time. 

The rates of rise indicated above are well 
within the range of measurements made on 
the Empire State Building. A rate of 
20,000 amperes per microsecond or more was 
recorded in 36 per cent of the records. Since 
the values shown in Table III are undoubt- 
edly the results of direct strokes, the results 
of such measurements seem to indicate a 
qualitative check to the measurements at the 
Empire State Building. If the data of 
Table III are interpreted in this manner, that 
the apparent high tower-leg conductivity 
indicates high rates of current rise, such 
measurements might be useful to obtain 
statistical data on rates of rise of lightning 
currents. 
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W. W. Lewis (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): In Figure 10 of the 
paper by Messrs. Gross and Lippert are 
given curves of rate of change of voltage at 
stations. These curves are based on a cer- 
tain interpretation of the wave-slope-indi- 
cator records. 

In a paper by Lewis and Foust, entitled 
“Lightning Investigation on Transmission 
Lines—IV,”’ which appeared in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS for August 1934,! Figure 1 
shows the time to reach crest of 45 waves 
caused by lightning on the 220-kv Wallen- 
paupack-Siegfried line, as recorded at the 
end of the line by cathode-ray oscillograph, 
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Indicates chopped traveling wave reduced to 233 kv by station capacitance, 


and Figure 3 gives similar information for 16 
waves recorded at the mid-point of the line. 
I have taken the same data and calculated 
the kilovolts per microsecond of the wave 
front. 

In Figure 1 of this discussion curve A 
shows kilovolts per microsecond as ordinates 
against percentage equal to or greater than 
ordinate for 44 waves recorded at the end of 
the transmission line near the station. 
Curve B gives similar information for the 16 
waves recorded at the mid-point of the line. 
It will be noted that curve B lies consider- 
ably above curve A. Three points of small 
voltage amplitude but very short time to 


‘crest account for the upper part of curve B. 


A possible explanation for the difference in 
these curves is as follows: The transmission 
line was covered with two overhead ground 
wires for 20 miles near the end of the line. 
Most of the waves recorded traveled in 
toward the station from a long distance and 
consequently suffered considerable attenua- 
tion before reaching the oscillograph. At 
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Figure 1. Comparison of wave-slope-indica- 
tor and cathode-ray-oscillograph records 
Curve A. 44 cathode-ray-oscillograph rec- 
ords at end of Wallenpaupack—Siegfried line 


Curve B. 16 cathode-ray-oscillograph rec- 
ords at mid-point of Wallenpaupack—Siegfried 
line 


Curve C. 554 wave-slope-indicator records 
at stations on Glenlyn—Roanoke line 
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the mid-point of the line, however, there were 
no overhead ground wires and it is possible 
that the waves originated nearer to the oscil- 
lograph. Consequently, these waves were 
steeper than the waves at the end of the line. 

Curve C is plotted from 554 records se- 
cured on the Glenlyn—Roanoke line in 1939, 
1940, and 1941, by means of the wave-slope 
indicator. These are the same data on 
which Figure 10 of the Gross-Lippert paper 
is based, but the data have been interpreted 
differently. The oscillatory surge interpre- 
tation has been used, making use of the data 
from all of the links. 

The data of curves B and C were both 
taken under similar circumstances, that is, 
from traveling waves coming into stations on 
conductors shielded by overhead ground 
wires. These two curves check very closely 
and this circumstance gives considerable 
confidence in the wave-slope indicator and 
the oscillatory surge interpretation. 
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J. T. Lusignan, Jr. (Ohio Brass Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio): In commenting on the 
results of Table II of the paper the authors 
mentioned the apparent discrepancy in ar- 
riving at line impedance values. I assume 
that the bus voltage is measured next to the 
arrester so that applying this to the line cur- 
rent should result in a value for arrester im- 
pedance not line-surge impedance. Could 
that be a proper assumption? 

In the paper I note reference to the use of 
1/\,-inch-by-2-inch flat iron strap for 
counterpoise. What are the advantages of 
this section? Iam wondering whether there 
have been any corrosion problems with such 
a section as yet. 

Should the range of 15.6-180 per cent for 
relative conductivity of the ground rods not 
be 31-180 per cent? The last column of 
Table III leads me to believe this. 

The field-investigation data described in 
this paper should prove most helpful not 
only to the operating engineer and line de- 
signer but also to the equipment manufac- 
turer. I was very interested in the figures 
given by the authors for rates of voltage rise 
recorded at the stations. “While it is com- 
paratively easy to design line insulators to 
resist puncture under exceedingly steep 
wave fronts, it is rather costly to do so with 
such station insulation as bushings. Often 
some sacrifice of other worth-while properties 
must be made. So far we have designed to 
meet voltage rises in excess of 1,000 kv per 
microsecond. We note that the authors 
only measured a maximum of 600 kv per 
microsecond. Iam wondering whether they 
felt that 1,000 kv are still a reasonable figure. 
It is not that we want to drop it any. We 
would just not like to have it hiked much 
higher. 


C. M. Foust (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): The wave-slope 
measurements of conductor voltages at sub- 
stations included in the paper by Messrs. 
I. W. Gross and G. D. Lippert were obtained 
through an extension of our now extensively 
used surge-crest ammeter technique.! Sev- 
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eral steps in this adaptation, particularly as 
to details of calibration not included in the 
paper, are brought out in this discussion. 

The general arrangement of field setup as 
shown in Figure 1 of the Gross-Lippert paper 
consists of magnetic links located in the 
ground connection to the coupling capacitors 
to measure maximum capacitor currents. 
The design of the coupling-capacitor wave- 
slope indicator is based on the following con- 
siderations: 


1. A range of wave slopes from 25 to 5,000 kv per 
microsecond. 


ss 
2. Measurements of capacitor currents reversing 
in polarity with a wide range of relative front- and 
tail-slope ratios. 


3. Coupling capacitors .of several capacitance 
values. 


For a unidirectional voltage wave on the line 
the coupling capacitor current will reverse 
in polarity, and when the charging and dis- 
charging currents are of the same order of 
magnitude, a simple unidirectional current 
calibration for the magnetic links will be in- 
accurate, giving values generally below true 
wave slopes. 

These considerations were provided for 
through the design of an eight-link recording 
station for each coupling capacitor with the 
links set in or adjacent to small coils in the 
ground connection of the coupling capacitor 
as shown in Figure 1A. The coil turns and 
link locations were designed to give a magne- 
tization ratio of 2.5 to 1 between adjacent 
links. Ona surge-crest ammeter of 100 divi- 
sions and proportional to magnetization cur- 
rent, this 2.5 to 1 ratio gives at least three 
adjacent link readings for each application of 
unidirectional current from 10 to 8,000 am- 
peres. This range of current provides for 
wave-slope readings from 25 to 5,000 ky per 
microsecond with the available coupling 
capacitors ranging from 0.00025 to 0.0015 
microfarad. Now with this overlapping of 
link magnetization, at the known link ratio 
of 2.5 to 1, an oscillatory calibration similar 
to those we have used for structure currents 
and checked by actual laboratory tests can 
be used to obtain crest-current values with 
reasonable accuracy. 

On this basis of interpretation our field 
records range up to 525 kv per microsecond 
with the distribution of frequency of occur- 
rence shown in Table II. These values do 
not depart greatly from those presented by 
Gross and Lippert in Figure 10 of their paper 
and based on a somewhat different inter- 
pretation. 

As far as available records indicate, these 
slopes were the result of traveling waves in- 
coming to the station from strokes to the 
line some distance out. For comparison 
with these distant strokes we have a direct- 
stroke oscillographic record made in 1930 of 
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slightly under 2,000 kv per microsecond. 
This 2,000-kv-per-microsecond slope was a 
direct stroke to a high-voltage transmission 
line, the measurement having been made 
immediately at the point of a stroke to the 
line conductor of a 220-kv line. No over- 
head ground wires were in use at the time. 
The point struck was out on the line remote 
from the terminal stations, and no additional 
station capacitance was available to reduce 
the wave slope. This value of voltage wave 
slope, therefore, possibly ranges above that 
to be expected on well-protected lines at sub- 
stations. 
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J. G. Hemstreet (Consumers Power Com- 
pany, Jackson, Mich.): This paper presents 
very valuable information pertaining to the 
effects of lightning on high-voltage trans- 
mission systems. We compliment the auth- 
ors on the splendid way that they have col- 
lected and presented such a large amount of 
pertinent data and concur on the conclusions 
that have been derived. 

The statistical curves for lightning cur- 
rents appearing in the various elements of a 
transmission system should be of interest to 
all concerned with lightning protection and 
performance of high-voltage transmission 
facilities. 

The writer has been associated for the past 
five years with an investigation of the rela- 
tive effectiveness of radial counterpoise and 
deep driven ground rods. This investiga- 
tion has been conducted on towers situated 
on a sandy plane where tower footings and 
counterpoise offer very high measured resist- 
ances to ground. Deep driven ground rods 
extending to depths of approximately 100 
feet below the surface offer very low meas- 
ured resistances and are connected in paral- 
lel with the counterpoise to each tower. 
Counterpoise and rods are so equipped that 
contributions of each to the total tower cur- 
rent may be measured. It has been found in 
our investigation that where the measured 
resistance of the ground rods is very low as 
compared to that of the counterpoise, the 
ground rods contribute three to four times 
as much current as does the counterpoise, 
thus indicating that the deep driven ground 
rods are very effective for dissipating stroke 
currents. The ratio of per cent current to 
per cent conductivity of the counterpoise 
has been found to be as much as 8.6 or more 
when the same ratio for the combined tower 
footings and ground rods is in the order of 
0.6. 

Data presented in Table III of the paper 
for cases 1, 2, and 3, when rearranged to 
compare the counterpoise contribution with 
that of the ground rods and tower footings 
combined, give ratios of per cent current to 
per cent conductivity for counterpoise as 
0.72 to 0.78, while the same ratio for ground 
rods plus tower footings is about 1.6 to 2.0. 
This differs somewhat from our experience 
and is probably due to the different conduc- 
tivity relations of counterpoise and ground- 
ing system. 

It is, therefore, possible that the counter- 
poise may contribute much more current 
than a measure of its conductivity would 
indicate, while means for grounding the 
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towers directly by ground rods and tower 
footings would carry current more nearly in 
the order of their conductivities. 

The writer is curious to know the general 
nature of the surface and soil conditions for 
the towers listed in Table III, since the 
measured resistances of the counterpoise are 
somewhat less than either tower footing or 
ground-rod resistances in every case. 


W. G. Roman (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): 1. In discussing Table A of the 
paper, the authors attempt to estimate the 
conductor voltage by multiplying the ob- 
served line currents by an assumed surge 
impedance of 400 ohms. This leads to er- 
roneous results, as the current recorded in 
the line is not a single traveling wave cur- 
rent, but the totalized current consisting of 
all traveling waves including reflections from 
arresters, flashovers, and junction points, as 
well as the original traveling wave current. 
The actual line voltage is determined by the 
impedance of paths to ground particularly 
the tower and tower ground or the station 
arresters and ground. 

2. The same comments apply to the at- 
tempt to calculate the line-surge impedance 
from the observed line current and bus volt- 
age in Table II of the paper. The bus volt- 
age is determined by the impedance drop 
through the station arresters, the station 
ground, and the drop from the bus to the ar- 
resters. 

3. In Table II, there are discrepancies 
between the observed line currents and the 
arrester discharge currents. Is this due to 
currents leaving the station on other lines 
connected to the same bus? If so, are rec- 
ords of these currents available, and do the 
sum of all the currents into the station bus 
correlate with the observed arrester cur- 
rents? 

4. When a traveling wave enters a sta- 
tion, the rate of rise of voltage on the bus is 
not necessarily the same as would be meas- 
ured on a line when the same wave passed. 
A typical station is a complex network of 
parallel capacitances from the bus to ground 
through leads of various lengths. These 
station constants determine the rate of rise 
of voltage on the bus for a given traveling 
wave entering the station. For a given 
traveling wave, the rate of rise will be higher 
in a small station having low capacitance 
to ground than in a large station having high 
capacitance to ground. Also, a station hay- 
ing more than one line connected to the bus 
will show lower rates of rise than a station 
having only one line on the bus. For these 
reasons, caution should be used in applying 
data on rates of voltage rise obtained in a 
given type of station to stations or equip- 
ment in general. 
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C. F. Wagner and G. D. McCann (Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
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pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa.): A single mag-— 


netic link can be used to determine the crest 
magnitude of a unidirectional eurrent. 
When, however, the current is oscillatory or 
has values of opposite polarity subsequent 
to the crest, two or more links are required 
to estimate the crest magnitude of the cur- 
rent. The reason for this is the demagnetiz- 
ing action of the current of opposite polarity. 
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A demagnetizing current of but one or two 
per cent of the original magnetizing current 
might produce an error of 25 to 50 per cent 
of the true indication, and larger currents 
larger errors. 

The magnetic link in the wave-slope indi- 
cator described in the paper by Gross and 
Lippert will be magnetized by a current 
which is proportional to the rate of change 
xoltage across a capacitor. The authors 
recognize the interference of switching surges 
in most of their links and limit their light- 
ning measurements to the indications of a 
single link. Due to the complex nature of 
voltage surges, especially at terminal equip- 
ment, the magnetic links are, in all probabil- 
ity, subjected to demagnetizing influences 
subsequent to the maximum magnetizing 
force. This would, undoubtedly, throw con- 
siderable doubt upon the records so ob- 
tained. Most, if not all, of these devices 
were located adjacent to transformers pro- 
tected by arresters. It is likely that the 
maximum rate of change of voltage occurs 
when the arrester gap breaks down. Curve 
I of Figure 10 of the paper is, therefore, more 
likely to be a measure of the rate at which 
the arrester breaks down, influenced, of 
course, always by the extent to which any 
subsequent rate of change of opposite polar- 
ity might affect the reading. 


I. W. Gross and G. D. Lippert: In present- 
ing the data given in this paper, the authors 
hoped that sufficient detail was included to 
enable others interested in the lightning field 
to analyze it and draw their own conclusions, 
which, it was recognized, might not in every 
case conform to that given in the paper. 
Comments along this line are certainly most 
welcome, as it is recognized, in exploring new 
fields in lightning field research with newly 
developed instruments and even with some 
of the older ones, there are discrepancies 
which have occurred and may continue to 
exist for some time to come, 

Regarding the matter of correlating meas- 
ured bus voltages with line currents and 
surge impedances, it is recognized that the 
technical solution of this problem involves 
complicated mathematics together with a 
knowledge of terminal constants which it is 
difficult if not impossible to obtain. In pre- 
senting data, therefore, such as given in 
Table II of the paper, it was realized in sug- 
gesting this analysis that complete correla- 
tion might not be obtained. However, it is 
impractical to attempt to calculate light- 
ning voltages and impulses with any degree 
’ ofcertainty in a complicated network consist- 
ing, for example, of one incoming line, four 
outgoing lines—one being on the same tower 
circuit as the incoming, and, in addition, 
coupling capacitors, station capacitance, 
terminal equipment, and the like at the sta- 
tion. 

Table II merely attempts to show what 
correlation, if any, does exist on a very 
simple basis. It is hoped that the presenta- 
tion of the data in Table II and the discus- 
sions which have followed will lead to more 
extended work on this problem in an attempt 


to reach a much more simple and easy solu- * 


tion than now required by extensive mathe- 
matical calculations. 

Mr. Hagenguth uses a relatively simple 
mathematical analysis which seems to have 
promise of placing a reasonable interpreta- 
tion on the data. The currents recorded in 
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the paper are actually measured currents in 
the line wires and are not a value obtained 
by the addition of currents in separate wires. 
In the fifth case of Table II, there was no evi- 
dence found that there was a line flashover 
associated with this record. 

Regarding the possibility of the protective 
gap flashover affecting the results, there was 
only one field station where evidence of this 
gap flashing over was obtained. 

The data obtained in our field investiga- 
tion, when interpreted, give rates of current 
rise comparable to those obtained on the 
Empire State Building. It has always been 
a question in the minds of the authors 
whether or not it was possible to convert 
satisfactorily records in lightning strokes to 
a building such as the Empire State Building 
to practical application to an elevated trans- 
mission system such as a 132-kv line or cir- 
cuit. 

Dr. Lewis’ comparison of rates of voltage 
rise measured at stations and out on the line 
with the data presented in our paper is most 
interesting, considering that they were ob- 
tained by two entirely different methods. 
We subscribe heartily to the suggestion that 
higher rates of voltage rise undoubtedly oc- 
curred near the region of the stroke. This 
means that on lines which are not shielded, 
higher rates of voltage rise may be expected 
than on lines partially or adequately 
shielded. 

Regarding the use of galvanized iron strap 
for counterpoises on which a query has been 
made by Dr. Lusignan, this material was 
used on account of its low cost, expected 
freedom from theft, and the further belief 
that it would be reasonably unaffected by 
soil corrosion. Digging up and inspecting 
this material after some six years indicated 
that there was relatively no trace of any cor- 
rosion whatsoever. 

The percentage range of 31 to 180 instead 
of 15.6 to 180 for the relative conductivity of 
ground rods is correct. Regarding the ques- 
tion raised by Dr. Lusignan as to whether 
the 1,000 kv per microsecond furnish a rea- 
sonable basis on which to design equipment, 
we believe that there is nothing in the pic- 
ture as brought out from the data reported 
in the paper relative to natural rates of rise 
of natural lightning on transmission lines 
which would indicate that the 1,000-kv-per- 
microsecond figure is toolow. Until further 
evidence is available, there certainly seems 
to be no justification for decreasing this 
value as a design basis. 

The question of the method of determin- 
ing rate of voltage change in the field with 
the surge-crest ammeter has been mentioned 
by Messrs. Wagner and McCann, and per- 
haps Mr. Foust’s discussion has already 
cleared up this point. We recognize that 
this wave-slope indicator is a relatively new 
instrument in the field and will be subject to 
some scrutiny until records obtained there- 
from have been correlated with other data 
obtained by different methods. Considering 
the relatively large amount of data that is 
obtainable by the use of this instrument at a 
reasonable cost, in comparison with a single 
cathode-ray field installation and the uncer- 
tainties coupled even with this more accu- 
rate measuring instrument, it is believed that 
the wave-slope indicator has yielded some 
very valuable information, although it may 
be later subject to some modification in the 
instrument itself or detailed refinement in 
calibration. 
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The results Mr. Hemstreet has mentioned 
in connection with his field work in measur- 
ing the effectiveness of driven ground rods, 
counterpoises, and tower resistances are 
interesting. The fact that they do not show 
the same trend as those reported by the 
authors may be due in part at least to differ- 
ent soil conditions. The conditions under 
which our reported measurements were 
made were in flat country with sandy loam- 
type soil. We hope to continue further in- 
vestigation on this subject, and perhaps the 
results may show why there is a discrepancy 
between the grounding results shown in Mr. 
Hemstreet’s field study and those reported 
by the authors. 


Lightning Investigation at 
High Altitudes in Colorado 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42-16 
by L. M. Robertson, W. W. Lewis, and C. M. 
Foust, presented at the AIEE winter conven- 
tion, New York, N. Y., January 26-30, 1942, 
and published in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 
1942, April section, pages 201-08. 


J. H. Hagenguth (General Electric Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass.): The paper is very 
interesting from the point of view of extend- 
ing lightning-stroke records into regions of 
high altitude. The conclusion is drawn that 
there may be no lightning strokes within re- 
gions of altitudes of 18,000 feet and above. 
I should expect that this conclusion is cor- 
rect as far as currents of sizable amplitude 
are concerned. On the other hand, the 
existence of long continuous discharges of 
relatively long duration might be expected 
to take place between differently charged 
portions of the clouds, as well as between 
cloud and ground. Data are available. 
The fact that the terrain extends into the 
cloud should not preclude formation in the 
clouds, especially since air currents at such 
altitudes are frequently extremely violent. 

It is interesting to note from Figure 1 and 
Table 1 of the paper that the average num- 
ber of strokes per mile per year, over the 
whole section above 6,000 feet, is approxi- 
mately 0.25; in the section 6,000—8,000 feet 
—0.43; 8,000-10,000 feet—0.1; 10,000— 
12,000 feet—0.17, and in the short section 
above 12,000 feet—1.75 strokes per mile 
per year. 

In conclusion 2 of the paper, it is shown 
that of the 145 strokes registered, 56 per 
cent caused faults and 44 per cent caused 
no line disturbances. It would be interesting 
to know the distribution of faults with re- 
spect to the altitude on this line. From the 
data presented, it would appear that flash- 
overs should occur frequently at altitudes, 
such as are attained by this line, because: 


1. The number of strokes per mile is high. 


2. The ground resistance of tower footing, and 
probably also of counterpoise, increases rapidly 
with altitude as shown in the paper. 


3. The flashover voltage of the air decreases 
considerably at high altitude. 


Therefore, the reduction in current ampli- 
tude should not have so great an effect on 
the fault record as would appear from the 
current data alone. I would appreciate 
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the authors’ comments on this phase of 
their investigation. 


Edward Beck (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh. 
Pa.): Mr. Robertson and his coauthors con- 
clude that there is little likelihood of light- 
ning strokes at altitudes of 18,000 feet or 
more. Although the data adduced in the 
paper are hardly complete enough to prove 
the case, there is some logic in the assump- 
tion that altitude influences lightning. Is it 
not likely that this influence varies with 
climatic conditions and geography? In the 
tropics, thunderstorms are reported to be of 
somewhat different nature than in the tem- 
perate zones, with a greater prevalence of 
strokes between clouds. This may be a 
manifestation of an effect as discussed by 
authors in so far as the freezing isotherms 
shown in Figure 10 of the paper are, no 
doubt, at higher altitudes than in the 
United States, so that the separated charges 
may lie at higher altitudes. It would be 
interesting if more data’ were made avail- 
able on this subject. 

Another factor that may color the dis- 
tribution of the current records is the in- 
fluence of earth resistivity and geology on 
the nature of the lightning currents that 
flow after the stroke has been established. 
Some lightning investigations and observa- 
tions of arrester performance, as discussed 
before the Institute! last summer, indicate 
that such an influence exists. This is logi- 
cal, since the earth, as well as the cloud, is 
a terminal of the lightning battery. In 
regions of ancient geology and high resistiv- 
ity currents of lower amplitude may pre- 
vail. Such regions exist in Colorado, and 
the effect may be magnified on the tops of 
rocky mountains. The authors have men- 
tioned geology, and continued investigation 
of its effect on lightning currents is of im- 
portance. This relates also to the paper by 
Messrs. Bellaschi, Armington, and Snow- 
den, on impulse and sixty-cycle characteris- 
tics of driven grounds, presented at this 
meeting. 
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C, F. Wagner and G. D. McCann (Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa.): As stated by 
the authors, operating experience of trans- 


145 RECORDS ABOVE 5000 FT. 


588 RECORDS AT LOW ALTITUDES 


734 RECORDS AT LOW ALTITUDES 


mission circuits at high altitudes over a 
period of 30 years has shown that there is 
less damage to equipment than at lower 
altitudes. The authors, from the data sub- 
mitted, conclude that this is due to the 
absence at the higher elevations of lightning 
currents of large magnitude. It may be 
that the simple explanation is the less fre- 
quent occurrence of lightning strokes of all 
magnitudes; that is, the current distribu- 
tion curve might be the same but the total 
strokes per season be fewer. 

All the points obtained are tabulated in 
Table I and plotted in Figure 5 of the paper. 
For a given range in altitude, fewer records 
are obtained at high altitudes than at the 
lower altitudes. In the absence of informa- 
tion regarding the distribution of the number 
of instruments as a function of altitude, it is 
impossible to say whether this is due to 
fewer instruments at higher altitudes or 
fewer discharges per instrument. In any 
event, because of the statistical nature of 
such investigations, the number of records 
obtained above 8,000 feet is insufficient to 
warrant the conclusion that currents of 
large magnitudes do not occur. Had a 
larger number of instruments or a longer 
period of time been considered, currents of 
large magnitude might have been recorded. 

The bench marks which form the points 
at zero elevation in Figure 5 were obtained 
from the low-altitude record of Figure 6 of 
the paper, the Lewis and Foust curve. The 
accompanying Figure 1 shows a similar 
curve obtained by Waldorf. If will be ob- 
served that this curve shows much smaller 
currents than that of the Lewis and Foust 
curve, and had the bench marks at low 
altitudes obtained from this curve been 
used, the straight lines of Figure 5 would 
have been entirely different. 

In Figure 1 not only are the Lewis and 
Foust and Waldorf curves plotted, but also 
the mean curve for all the records of Table 
I, which represents data for altitudes in ex- 
cess of 5,000 feet. Comparing this curve 
with the Waldorf curve shows that the effect 
of altitude is very small, the difference being 
much smaller than the difference obtained 
by different investigators at low altitudes. 

Not being able to identify the particular 
points from which the different curves in 
Figure 6 were plotted, the authors replotted 
the data in Table I for the four ranges in 
altitude given. The results are shown in the 
accompanying Figure 2. These curves do 
not appear to indicate a very definite trend 


Figure 1. Comparison of current 


distribution curves for different 
investigators and different altitudes 
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in the effect of altitude, the differences being // 


smaller than are obtained from year to year 
or from season to season on the same line. 
In conclusion, while the surmise of the 
authors may be correct that the magnitude 
of lightning strokes decreases with increase 
in altitude, the data presented appear in- 
sufficient to draw definite conclusions. 


E. A. Evans (General Electric Company, 


Pittsfield, Mass.): The authors have stated ,, 


in conclusion 1 that 36 per cent of the cur- 
rents they measured were positive, while 
64 per cent were negative. This is of con- 
siderable interest since, as they have also 
indicated, stroke currents measured on low- 
altitude transmission lines have been found 
to be roughly five per cent positive, and 95 
per cent negative. They suggest as a -pos- 
sible contributing factor, the probability 
that the high-altitude lines may at times be 
within the clouds. Under this condition 
one might expect that the line would be 
nearer the upper positively charged portion 
of the cloud, and that it, therefore, would be 
more likely to receive discharges from it. 

There is one section of the Shoshone— 
Denver line which I feel certain is seldom, 
if ever, within a thoundercloud. Therefore, 
a re-examination of the data on strokes to 
that part of the line will be of value in 
determining whether Colorado thunder- 
storms have charge distributions which 
differ from the distributions in low-altitude 
storms. The section referred to is that be- 
tween 5,000 and 8,000 feet at the Denver 
end of the line. Judging from the authors’ 
profile of the line, its length is about 27 miles. 

This end of the line is subjected to the 
same types of thunderstorms which I stud- 
ied from the top of Devil’s Head Mountain, 
roughly 35 miles south of the line during the 
summers of 1930 and 1931. The two sea- 
sons were spent there, through the courtesy 
of the United States Forest Service, for the 
sole purpose of studying the phenomena oc- 
curring during thunderstorms. 

Devil’s Head Lookout is 9,348 feet above 
sea level, while the immediately surrounding 
country for some distance lies between 7,000 
and 8,000 feet elevation. Although the 
lightning discharge centers of 37 storms 
passed within three miles of the lookout in 
1930, and a number more in 1931, in no case 
was J within the thundercloud. 


Figure 2. Cumulative curves of probable 
stroke currents as a function 
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Several measurements were made of the 
distance between ground level and cloud 
base. Most of these fell between 3,000 and 
6,000 feet above the surrounding country 
and from 1,200 to 4,200 feet above the look- 
out. Only on very rare occasions were 
storms seen in which the cloud base appeared 
to be less than 1,000 feet above ground. 
These cases may have been optical illusions, 
for storms viewed at a distance, particularly 
when the rain area is dense, appear to be 
much lower than they actually are. 

In view of this, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the section of line referred to was 
seldom within the cloud. Therefore, if a re- 
examination of data for it shows a consider- 
ably higher percentage of positive strokes 
than that obtained for storms at low altitude, 
a difference in charge distribution for low- 
and high-altitude storms may be indicated. 

Based on my observations of thousands of 
lightning strokes, the shape of a number of 
which could be explained only by assuming 
that both positive- and negative-charge con- 
centrations were present near the base of 
the cloud, and based on cloud field measure- 
ments, I am of the opinion that some of the 
positive currents measured by the authors 
were caused by discharges from centers of pos- 
itive charge in the lower regions of the cloud. 

Other positive records may have resulted 
from strokes which began as negative dis- 
charges from the base of the cloud to ground 
but ended as positive discharges, due to the 
discharge channels extending into the upper 
positively charged regions of the cloud. In 
Colorado on September 2, 1930, while 
watching a storm under conditions in which 
the cloud was clearly visible from its base to 
its top, I saw several discharges in succession 
which were probably of this type. In each 
case a stroke occurred from the lower part 
of the cloud to ground. Each stroke was 
followed by a progressive illumination up- 
ward through the cloud, which ended with 
several discharge channels visible near the 
top of the cloud. McEachron has recorded 
strokes to the Empire State Building! which 
started as negative discharges and ended as 
positive discharges. It is possible that the 
structure of Colorado mountain thunder- 
storms, resulting from their special condi- 
tions of formation, is such that this type of 
discharge occurs more frequently. 

With regard to the decrease in current 
magnitude with altitude, the roughly seyen- 
fold increase in tower-footing resistance 
between 7,000 feet and 11,000 feet possibly 
deserves some consideration. Using the 
tower-footing resistance as a crude measure 
of earth resistivity, a foot of counterpoise at 
11,000-foot elevation should have of the 
order of seven times as much leakage resist- 
ance to ground as a similar length at 7,000- 
foot elevation. The difference in resistance 
offered to the discharge of a lightning stroke 
at the two locations will be less than this, 
due to breakdown of the air pores in the 
ground, but it should still be substantially 
higher at the 11,000-foot elevation. Con- 
sidering the discharge of a stroke into a 
counterpoise (after Bewley”) as a combined 
leakage discharge and traveling wave phe- 
nomenon, the leakage resistance met by the 
stroke should be one that starts relatively 
high and continually decreases, as the surge 
travels along the counterpoise and thereby 
taps more and more paths in parallel to 
ground. Bewley’s and Wade’s? measure- 
ments of the velocity of propagation of an 
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artificial lightning surge along a counter- 
poise indicate that after three microseconds 
between 900. and 1,000 feet of counterpoise 
should be picking up current from the earth. 
With this length of counterpoise in action, it 
appears doubtful that its resistance either 
at 7,000- or at 11,000-foot elevation would 
be high enough to substantially influence the 
maximum current of the stroke. Further 
evidence that a sufficient section of counter- 
poise probably comes into action quickly 
enough to offer a low-resistance path for the 
lightning current is given by one of the 
authors.* Still, in view of the nature of the 
ground under the Shoshone—Denver line at 
high altitude, ground resistance should not 
be entirely dismissed as a possible contribut- 
ing factor toward the decrease in current 
with altitude found by the authors. 

The authors’ suggestion that decrease in 
temperature with altitude is a factor in 
limiting the formation of lightning is inter- 
esting. The rapid decrease‘ in moisture con- 
tent of the atmosphere with altitude is also 
important. Based on the data given, it ap- 
pears improbable that thunderstorms can 
form above an extended ground level of say 
18,000-foot elevation, if the temperature at 
that level never exceeds 32 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Thunderstorms could, however, form 
at lower elevations and strike from the 
upper regions of the cloud to ground at that 
elevation as they moved towardit. Meteo- 
rologists believe, as shown by the generalized 
cloud diagrams in Figures 10 and 11 of the 
paper, that charge concentrations can oc- 
cur in thunderstorms several thousand feet 
above the 18,000-foot level. 

The study of corona discharge currents 
from points subjected to thundercloud fields 
appears promising as a means of increasing 
our understanding of the nature and 
strength of these fields. I would expect that 
refinements in calibration methods as the 
investigation proceeds will show the field 
strengths to be lower than those given in 
Table IV of the paper. , 

It should be possible to considerably in- 
crease our knowledge of the locations, 
polarities, and magnitudes of the charge 
concentrations causing thunderstorm fields 
by a continuation of the above measure- 
ments, combined with simultaneous obser- 
vations of thundercloud position and char- 
acteristics, discharge center locations, and 
rain area locations. The records should also 
yield information on the charging processes 
going on within the storm cloud. 

A few measurements of the discharge cur- 
rent from a 40-foot length of 0.011-inch- 
diameter bare wire, subjected to thunder- 
cloud fields, were obtained at Devil’s Head 
in 1931. These yielded some interesting in- 
formation on thunderstorm field characteris- 
tics. The maximum current which I meas- 
ured was 314 microamperes. For this record 
a flow of positive electricity from wire to 
air was indicated showing that a negatively 
charged region in the cloud was dominating 
the field at the lookout. 
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L. M. Robertson, W. W. Lewis and C. M. 
Foust: Several of the discussers point out 
that the apparent decrease of lightning cur- 
rent with altitude may be due to causes 
other than those suggested by the authors, 
for example, climatic conditions and geog- 
raphy, influence of earth’s resistivity and 
geology, and less frequent occurrence of 
lightning strokes of all magnitudes. Some 
or all of these points may have a bearing on 
the results. 

Our data permit us to comment on the 
relative frequency of occurrence of strokes. 
All our results were obtained on the sections 
of line equipped with ammeter links, as in- 
dicated on Figure 1 of the paper, that is, on 
about 45 miles of the approximately 150 miles 
of line. With 145 total strokes recorded in 
four years, this would indicate about 0.8 
stroke per mile per year. Bell! showed 356 
towers flashed on the section of the Wallen- 
paupack—Siegfried line not equipped with 
overhead ground wires (about 36.9 miles) in 
a period of 13 years, or about 0.74 tower 
flashed per mile per year. Assuming each 
flashover represents a stroke, it will be seen 
that figures for high altitude in Colorado and 
low altitude in Pennsylvania arecomparable. 

In Mr. Hagenguth’s discussion, he de- 
duces from Figure 1 and Table I of the 
paper the average number of strokes per 
mile per year in the different altitude ranges. 
He overlooked the fact that data were se- 
cured only on about 45 miles of the line. 
The correct figures for strokes per mile per 
year would be approximately as follows: 


Over the whole line...........--.2-e+:ee005s 0.8 
63000; f018:000 fects nie nec su ee <losemin sree e008. 
S000; t021 0000 feetin aire aestir fen ieiyss ia) alelanes 0.36 
10,000 to 12,000 feet...........020 2s ee eenes 0.4 
Over 12;000 feet ee cc ierare wire v afaiars wnhe kanye aa iailyy 


Messrs. Wagner and McCann show a 
curve of lightning current against frequency 
plotted from Waldorf’s data, and they com- 
pare this with the Lewis—Foust curve and 
with Figure 6 of the present paper. It is 
interesting to note that of the 734 records 
plotted in the Lewis—Foust curve, 457 rec- 
ords are from Waldorf’s data on four sys- 
tems. This is 62 per cent of the Lewis— 
Foust data and 78 per cent of Waldorf’s 588 
records plotted by Wagner and McCann. 
The remaining 277 records, or approximately 
38 per cent of the Lewis—Foust data, are 
from four other eastern low-altitude power 
systems. From a comparison with various 
other curves we believe that the Lewis— 
Foust curve is representative of the range of 
current magnitude that may be expected at 
altitudes near sea level. It should also be 
noted, as mentioned in the paper, that 30 
years operation indicated much less destruc- 
tion, for example, shattering of wood poles 
and crossarms, at higher altitudes than at 
lower altitudes on the Colorado system. 

We wish to thank the discussers for their 
interesting and constructive discussion. We 
intend to continue our investigation and 
hope to secure additional data which will 
confirm or revise our present conclusions. 
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Large Adjustable-Speed 
Wind-Tunnel Drive 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42-65 
by C. C. Clymer, presented at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 
26-30, 1942, and published in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, March section, 
pages 156-8. 


M. M. Liwschitz (The Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y.): Mr. 
Clymer recommends in his very interesting 
paper that the rotors of both doubly fed 
machines in the wind-tunnel drive de- 
scribed by him be connected in series with 
the synchronous machine, in order to intro- 
duce a source of positive damping in the 
circuit of the doubly fed machines. Were 


the rotors directly connected in parallel, 


Figure 1 
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Figure 2 


there would be only a negative damping in 
the circuit of the doubly fed machines, and 
these could oscillate independent of the 
total system without any restraining force. 

This statement by Mr. Clymer is correct 
as far as normal doubly fed mechines are 
used, machines having the damping char- 
acteristics shown in the paper ‘“The Doubly 
Fed Machine,’ presented at the AIEE 
winter convention by Messrs. C. Concordia, 
S. B. Crary, and G. Kron. 

But there is a possibility to build the 
doubly fed machine by using special wind- 
ings, so that its negative damping is con- 
siderably reduced, and so that the damping 
torque of the system, consisting of the 
doubly fed machines and the fans, is not 
negative but slightly positive in the range 
between about 12 per cent slip and stand- 
still. Doubly fed machines built in this 
way do not need a source of positive damp- 
ing between the rotors and can operate 
without danger of nonrestrained oscilla- 
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tions, when their rotors are connected 
directly in parallel. 

There is another point in the paper by 
Mr. Clymer on which I would like to make 
a remark. Mr. Clymer recommends the 
variable-speed drive as described in his 
paper for the use as frequency converter. 
For this purpose also the arrangement can 
be used that is shown in Figure 2. Two 
sets of this kind I have described in the 
Siemens- Zeitschrift 1926. The doubly fed 
machine is used here as a frequency changer 
only. The motors that drive the fans or 
pumps will be connected to the secondary 
line having the frequency f: and will be 
synchronous motors. 

There is no danger of negative damping 
here, since the doubly fed machine is con- 
nected on one side with d-c machines, which 
produce positive damping, on the other side 
with synchronous machines which have 
damper windings. 
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L. A. Umansky (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): In reviewing these 
two papers, and in listening to the discus- 
sions, I was particularly impressed with 
one fact: a good and sound solution of an 
engineering problem depends not only on 
the kind but on the size of the equipment 
involved. 

Take, for instance, the frequency changer 
described by Dr. M. M. Liwschitz. This 
arrangement is neat and probably is eco- 
nomical when the difference of frequencies 
between the two power supplies is small, 
and the capacity of the set is moderate. 
But suppose we must provide a 20,000- 
kw frequency changer to tie together a 60- 
cycle and a 25-cycle system. The d-c ma- 
chines on the frequency changer and on the 
regulating set will be about 12,000 kw each. 
The high resulting cost is obvious; each 
d-c machine will have to be subdivided into 
three or four units. The whole arrange- 
ment will not be practical. 

Or, let us take the remark made by Mr. 
Kilgore in reference to the slip-regulator 
control as a feasible application for wind- 
tunnel drives. Undoubtedly, for smaller 
drives of this kind, say of a few thousand 
horsepower, such control can be considered, 
particularly if a low efficiency is not a factor. 
But, for a 30,000-horsepower or a 40,000- 
horsepower drive, the matter of efficiency 
cannot be disregarded, and some means of 
slip-energy recovery should be provided. 
Furthermore, the slip-regulator control for 
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a 40,000-horsepower drive will not solve the’ 
problem of starting current inrush which 
the described drives have successfully 
solved. 

The system discussed here and first sug- 
gested by Mr. Clymer is not at all the 
Kraemer system. In the latter, as we all 
know, the slip energy of the main induction 
motor is converted into d-c power by means 
of a synchronous converter. Could this be 
done in case of 40,000 horsepower with a,. 
6:1 or greater speed range? The capacity 
of the converter would be an equivalent of 
30,000 kw; would have to be split into six 
or more units, and the problem of hunting, 
load division and so on, would be ag- 
gravated. Starting of the main drive would 
be just as difficult (considering the power 
system) as with a slip regulator. 


C. C. Clymer: Mr. Liwschitz makes some 
very interesting observations concerning the 
possibility of obtaining damping on doubly 
fed machines operating in parallel. The use 
of a series connection for the rotor is, of 
course, only one way of achieving stability. 
There are other ways. For example, a six- 
phase synchronous machine, and the use of 
inductive coupling. The series connection 
is, shall we say, an economical and con- 
venient method since it permits the use of 
perfectly standard induction motors with 
simply a reconnection of the synchronous 
machine. 

Since Mr. Liwschitz does not describe the 
connection by which positive damping may 
be obtained with parallel rotor connections, 
a discussion on the various methods is not 
possible, however intriguing the subject may 
be. 


Variable-Speed Drive for 
United States Army 
Air Corps Wind Tunnel 


Discussion of paper 42-63 by A. D. Dickey, 
C. M. Laffoon, and L. A. Kilgore, presented 
at the AIEE winter convention, New York, 
N. Y., January 26-30, 1942, and published in 
AIEE TRANSACTIONS, March section, 
pages 126-30. 


L. A. Umansky: See discussion, this page. 
Equivalent Circuits for the 


Hunting of Electrical 
Machinery 


| 
Discussion and author's closure of paper 42-3 
by Gabriel Kron, presented at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 


26-30, 1942, and published in AIEE. 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, May “ section, 
pages 290-6. 


S. B. Crary (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): Kron’s equivalent 
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circuits for the damping and synchronizing 
coefficients of rotating machines already 
have been used in our company for many 
problems, and we can attest to their prac- 
ticability and usefulness. We have ob- 
tained results which would never have been 
realized by ordinary numerical methods. 
Numerical methods may rapidly become 
impractical from an engineering standpoint 
when the number of factors to be taken into 
consideration increases only moderately. 
It may take more time to make an analysis 
in such a manner than it does to build the 
apparatus. This difficulty of the analytical 
method can be largely removed by methods 
which eliminate or simplify the numerical 
work. Network analyzers and differential 
analyzers provide means by which this may 
be accomplished. 

The circuits developed by Kron for use 
on an a-c network analyzer may be used 
for an important class of problems: specifi- 
cally, for the determination of the damping 
and synchronizing torques over the range 
of system conditions and design parameters. 
These parameters may include the fre- 
quency of oscillation, the effect of circuit 
elements to which the particular apparatus 
being studied is connected, and the effect 
of change in the design details of the ap- 
paratus or equipment itself. The method 
using damping- and synchronizing-torque 
coefficients allows a study of a particular 
part of the system and for particular modes 
of oscillation separately, without introduc- 
ing the additional complexity of all of the 
other elements and all possible modes of 
oscillation at once. This then allows for a 
best design to be obtained for this particular 
element as it may be applied to different 
systems and under varying conditions. If 
necessary, additional tests for the stability 
and performance of the whole system may 
be made by using Routh’s criterion, or a 
differential analyzer solution. The use of 
the circuits developed by Kron does not re- 
place the use of other stability criteria and 
methods of analysis, but rather they increase 
their value by making them more easily 
applied. 


Banesh Hoffmann (Queens College, Flushing, 
N. Y.): In his paper “Equivalent Circuits 
for the Hunting of Electrical Machinery,” 
Kron transforms the nonsymmetric im- 
pedance of a machine to a symmetric form, 
which is then taken to be the impedance of 
an equivalent network. The manner of 
bringing Z to symmetric form has certain 
interesting features which seem worthy of 
discussion. 

The process used by Kron has two es- 
sential steps: 


A. The introduction of complex quantities, and 
the application of a symmetric components trans- 
formation. 


B. The subsequent multiplication by a diagonal 
matrix »’~}, 


_ Let us discuss B first. In one place Kron 
regards this as the process of dividing each 
component equation of the vector equation 
of voltage by an appropriate scalar. In 
this form it has no tensor significance. I 
wish to show that the operation may 
actually be regarded as a valid tensor trans- 
formation, employing a well established 
tensor device known as a mixed reference 
frame. 
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Let the equation of voltage after step A 
has been performed be 


ea =Zavi” (1) 


and denote the real, diagonal matrix n’~! 
by 1°. Since equation 1 is a vector equa- 
tion, we may transform it to a new reference 
system using .V)* as the transformation 
matrix. The tensor law of transformation 
gives e, the new components 


(2) 


The vector (Zgpi’), treated as a unit, will 
have the new components 


(Zypi?)' = Ny" (Zan?”) (3) 


en’ = Ny%eq 


It is thus a valid tensor transformation to 
write equation 1 in the form 


en’ = Ny*Zapi” (4) 
If we define 
NINN A (5) 


we may write equation 4 in the form 
e'=Zyp't (6) 


It is this quantity Z,,’ which Kron takes as 
his symmetric impedance. A full tensor 
transformation on equation 1, applying to 
each individual tensor therein, would give 


ey! =Zy,/i/" (7) 
with 
Zyu! = NN we Zan (8) 
and 
t= Nye (9) 


In equation 6 the e has been transformed to 
a new reference frame, the 7 has been left in 
the old, and the Z has been placed partly in 
one frame and partly in the other. The 
quantity Z),’ is merely the impedance ten- 
sor Zgp expressed in a mixed reference frame. 
Since VV“ happens to be diagonal, the effect 
of the above transformation is merely to 
change the scales along the individual refer- 
ence axes so far as the e’s are concerned, 
while leaving the scales for the 7’s unaltered. 

At this point let us recall the well-known 
theorem of tensor analysis which states 
that an unsymmetric tensor is unsymmetric 
in all reference frames. This theorem effec- 
tively prevents the transformation of Z to 
symmetric form by means of a full tensor 
transformation. But it is inoperative if we 
use a mixed reference system, and there 
seems no theoretical reason why the use of a 
mixed reference system should not alone 
suffice to bring Z to symmetrical form. On 
the other hand, in step A, by his introduc- 
tion of complex transformations, Kron 
automatically takes the problem out of the 
restricted realm of tensor analysis into the 
more general one of spinor analysis. The 
impedance, when regarded as a spinor, has 
one dotted and one undotted index. For 
such a spinor symmetry is not an invariant 
property, the symmetry theorem being re- 
placed by one which states that a hermitean 
spinor is hermitean in all reference frames, 
and a nonhermitean spinor nonhermitean in 
all reference frames. Thus, the introduc- 
tion of spinors could theoretically alone 
suffice to bring Z to symmetric form. 
Nevertheless Kron uses step A merely to 
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simplify the appearance of Z and makes Z 
finally symmetric by means of the mixed 
reference system introduced in step B. It 
would thus seem that he has heen lavish in 
the theoretical resources used to combat the 
asymmetry of Z, since either the introduc- 
tion of a suitable complex full spinor trans- 
formation alone or else the introduction of a 
suitable mixed tensor reference frame alone 
could theoretically make Z symmetric. 
When # is replaced by jw, and so on, the Z 
of a rotating machine and the Z of a net- 
work become alike in being nonhermitean, 
and this is an invariant characteristic, while 
the property of symmetry is neither in- 
variant nor common to both. The use of a 
mixed reference frame obscures this in- 
variant similarity. Therefore, in view of 
Kron’s statement that only tensors (or more 
generally spinors) can be represented as 
measurable quantities in the equivalent net- 
work, it might ultimately prove of practical 
value to investigate the possibility of re- 
ducing Z to symmetric form by the use of a 
full spinor transformation only. The cal- 
culations required, though, would be of 
considerable length. Kron’s main object 
was actually to make Z symmetric, and this 
he has done not only with elegance and real 
economy of labor, but also, as I have 
shown above, by the use of legitimate 
spinor operations. 

The following remarks are the fruits of 
correspondence with Mr. Kron. They con- 
cern the reasons why the method by which 
Kron reduces Z to symmetric form is actu- 
ally successful in accomplishing its purpose. 

Initially we have equation 16 of Kron’s 
paper, with R and LZ symmetric. If we 
apply a spinor transformation we are liable 
to destroy the symmetry of Rand Z. And 
if we do happen to preserve this symmetry 
under step A, we are liable to destroy the 
symmetry of R on multiplying it by n’~? in 
step B. Clearly, therefore, the method of 
reduction cannot be generally valid. The 
following calculations show that it is actu- 
ally made exactly to measure for the 
problem in hand. 

By matrix multiplication we have 


1 jl le c 1 = 

1 —j leo [3 dT 
(a+b) » (a—b)+2jc| 
(pone: Mi rmncgtiaye lt sO) 


Thus only a diagonal spinor, originally 
symmetric, will remain symmetric under 
step A. Now R is always diagonal, pro- 
vided there are no resistances common to 
any meshes, and Z will be diagonal if there 
are no mutual inductances. But the trans- 
formation to symmetrical components is 
always applied to the d and q axes of a layer 
of winding, and since these are taken at 
right angles they have no mutual induct- 
ances. Thus step A does not disturb the 
symmetry of R or L. It does however 
change them from diagonal to nondiagonal 
form, as equation 10 shows. This is im- 
portant since R’, the new R, is multiplied in 
step B by the diagonal matrix n’—!. By 
matrix multiplication we have 


al 


Sie 
Os 


GDA vem sb! 


Thus n»’~!R’ will be symmetric only if 
either 2’! or else R’ is a multiple of the unit 
matrix. Now on the rotor it is assumed 
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that the windings are symmetric. This 
means that R, and thus, by equation 10, 
R’, is a multiple of the unit matrix, so that 
the condition is satisfied. On the stator, 
however, there may be asymmetries, and R 
is generally not a multiple of the unit 
matrix. But on the stator we have v=0, 
and this makes n’~! a multiple of the unit 
matrix, thus fulfilling the condition in the 
other possible manner. Any asymmetries 
on the rotor, such as from an outside load, 


would destroy the effectiveness of the 
method. 
Gabriel Kron: Mr. Crary’s discussion 


brings out rather emphatically the fact that 
analytical methods of investigating engi- 
neering structures become, from a practical 
point of view, valueless just when these 
studies are most needed, unless the method 
offers a means also for quick numerical 
solution. The need for and usefulness of 
calculating devices and models such as the 
a-c network analyzer is attested by the fact 
that the number of such devices is increas- 
ing, and in our company the analyzer is 
being worked two shifts. 

The limitation of the hunting equivalent 
networks, as presented here, is that they 
are restricted to one frequency of oscillation. 
However, these circuits may be transformed 
so as to be valid for all frequencies, that is, 
for transients, such as the sudden short- 
circuit and acceleration phenomena of 
machines and interconnected systems. 

Professor Hoffmann’s points are all well 
taken, It is an excellent suggestion that 
the multiplication of Z and e with n’~! 
should be considered as a transformation to 
a mixed reference frame, in which the trans- 
formation consists in changing the scale of 
the voltages. 

That the use of symmetrical components 
takes the problem out of the restricted 
realm of tensor analysis into the more 
general one of spinor analysis, as stated by 
Dr. Hoffmann, is indicated also in the intro- 
ductory equations 1-4 by the use of barred 
indices. * 

The question whether the two steps A 
and B can or cannot be replaced by one 
spinor transformation must be left open. I 
have tried repeatedly to discover such a 
single transformation, but did not succeed. 

There seems to be no agreement as yet 
among authoritative mathematicians 
whether the word “‘tensor’’ should include 
physical (or geometrical) entities that are 
functions of both real and complex vari 
ables or whether it should be restricted to 
functions of real variables, while the word 
“spinor’’ is introduced to denote physical 
entities that are functions of complex vari- 
ables. Personally, I prefer to use the ex- 
pression “‘tensor”’ for all physical entities. 

That R and L both must be of special 
form in order that the method of sym- 
metrical components should reduce them to 
symmetrical form is, of course, well-known. 
There is a real need in electrical engineering 
for transformations that reduce more gen- 
eral types of tensors to symmetrical form, 
and, if possible, to diagonal form. So far 
Fortescue’s method is the only workable 
tool available. Professor Hoffmann, be- 


* See reference 7 of the paper, May 1935, page 239, 
where the method of symmetrical components has 
already been presented as a full-fledged spinor 
transformation, 
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Figure 1. Two forms 


of the equivalent 

circuit of the salient- jee” oF 

pole = synchronous j(Xaq-Xad) 
machine f. 


T real of (i/E,*i°Ey*) 
A—With impressed 
field voltage 
B—With impressed 

field current A 


cause of his immense background of trans- 
formation theory, may be of help to elec- 
trical engineers along these lines of develop- 
ment. 

He correctly points out that R must be 
a multiple of the unit matrix along the 
reference axes, in which the equivalent cir- 
cuit is to be established, if it is to be brought 
to a symmetrical form. That condition is 
not satisfied with unbalanced load on the 
rotor even for the reference axes under dis- 
cussion, and Z then becomes hopelessly 
asymmetrical. 

However, it must be emphasized that it is 
not at all necessary that Z should be expres- 
sible by a symmetrical matrix in order to 
represent e=Z-i by a stationary network. 
The only necessary (though not sufficient ) 
condition that Z should be representable 
by a stationary network, is that Z should 
be a tensor (or rather a spinor). The con- 
dition of symmetry only enters if the re- 


quirement is to use a mesh network. But ° 


if one cares to use an orthogonal network 
(a network with both impressed voltages 
and currents) the symmetry of Z is not a 
necessary condition. 

As an example, let the steady-state 
equivalent network of a salient-pole syn- 
chronous machine Figure 2a of the paper 
be considered reproduced in the enclosed 
Figure 1A. The original equation e=Z-i 
in which Z is not symmetrical has been 
given in reference 5, equation 14 (dividing 
row f, by v and 6, by —v) as 


dma ms 


Qr 
s +7(XatXq)| j(Xa—Xq) 


23 x ad 


27 DN ad 


Xa-Xq) 


YZ 8. i 
i) y tI hatXy) 


Even though this matrix with three rows 
and two columns is not symmetrical, it can 
be represented by the equivalent circuit of 
Figure 1B containing three meshes in which 
an impressed field current 7% also exists. 
That current remains constant while the 
speed v changes. 

The disadvantage of the circuit of Figure 
1B is that on the network analyzer, the 
generator supplying i” has to be adjusted 
each time v varies, while on the circuit of 
Figure 1A, all generators remain unchanged 
as v varies. On the other hand Figure 1B 
with its constant field current corresponds 
more nearly to the physics of the actual 
machine. In fact, it gives the resultant 
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flux Egy linking the field winding, that 
could not be represented on Figure 1A. 

In the problem of connecting a synchro- 
nous machine to a transmission line Z is 
asymmetrical and Eg-has to be known. 
Hence the circuit of Figure 1B must be 
employed then and not the simplified form 
Figure 1A, in which the row and column 
of d; (and the corresponding mesh) had 
been eliminated. 


Temperature and Electric 
Stress in Impregnated- 
Paper Insulation 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42-10 
by J. B. Whitehead and W. H. MacWilliams, 
Jr., presented at the AIEE winter convention, 
New York, N. Y., January 26-30, 1942, and 
published in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 


January section, pages 10-13. 


L. J. Berberich (Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories, East Pittsburgh, Pa.): Doc- 
tors Whitehead and MacWilliams have 
shown that oil-impregnated paper subjected 
to high stress and temperature undergoes 
large increases in power factor in a rela- 
tively short time. They offer the explana- 
tion that this behavior may be caused by 
electrolytic dissociation of the oil and the 
effects of temperature and stress in acceler- 
ating this dissociation. 

This problem can be viewed somewhat 
more broadly when the behavior of oil-im- 
pregnated paper is contrasted to that of the 
modern capacitor dielectric which consists 
of paper impregnated with chlorinated di- 
phenyl. It is common practice to operate 
capacitors at voltage stresses in the neigh- 
borhood of 400 volts per mil and tempera- 
tures only a little lower than the 80 degrees 
centigrade used by the authors are reached 
in service. Little or no increase in power 
factor over long periods of time is observed 
under these conditions, which appear to be 
disastrous for oil-impregnated paper. 

What is the explanation for this difference 
in the observed behavior of the two dielec- 
trics? As for the synthetic impregnant 
used in capacitors, it has a greater residual 
electrolytic dissociation than oil which is re- 
flected in a greater ion content and conduc- 
tivity. This dissociation is probably equally 
well accelerated by voltage stress and tem- 
perature. The answer may lie partly in the 
fact that the dielectric constant of the syn- 
thetic material is greater than that of oil, 
and consequently there is less stress on the 
liquid component in the case of the capaci- 
tor dielectric for the same over-all voltage 
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stress. The rest of the answer may possibly 
lie in the fact that there is some evidence 
that the synthetic liquid has a greater af- 
finity for paper than oil because of its polar 
nature, Both the higher dielectric constant 
and the greater interfacial tension between 
the synthetic liquid and paper should make 
the formation of gas pockets less likely than 
in the case of oil-impregnated paper. 

At this point I should like to ask the au- 
thors if they have any definite evidence 
which would exclude the formation of gas 
pockets and the ensuing gaseous ionization 
as another possible cause of the behavior 
they observed? This evidence may be diffi- 
cult to obtain, because even if dry spots exist 
in the paper while stress is being applied, 
reimpregnation may take place before they 
can be found by dissecting the sample. How- 
ever, if the test is run for a long time, sufti- 
cient X wax should be formed to become 
easily visible. Assuming that gas pockets 
can form in some way, explanation of the 
observed behavior on the basis of gaseous 
ionization is easy. It is known’? that gase- 
ous ionization can cause a rapid increase in 
ion content of the oil which is reflected in an 
increase in conductivity and power factor. 

Even assuming that gaseous ionization 
may be a possible cause of the power-factor 
increase, there still remains to be explained 
why the effect is less at lower temperatures. 
This may be simply a matter of greater vis- 
cosity of oil, making it more difficult for the 
oil movement to take place which is neces- 
sary for void formation. It would be par- 
ticularly interesting to repeat this work with 
a lower viscosity oil which should answer 
some of the questions raised. It should also 
throw further light on the mechanism pro- 
posed by the authors. 

Figure 9 of the paper shows a very large 
accelerating effect of temperature on the 
power factor increase. I should like to ask if 
the power-factor data for the various points 
were all determined at the same tempera- 
ture? 
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Herman Halperin (Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago, Ill.): At the beginning 
of the third paragraph of this paper it is 
stated that ‘Little attention has been paid to 
the study of the long-time effect of combined 
high temperature and high stress.”” Then 
the paper proceeds to give the results of 
tests of durations up to about 100 hours with 
stresses of 400 volts per mil on the impreg- 
nated-paper insulation. 

In Figure 4+ of my 19389 AIEE paper, 
“Load Ratings of Cable,’’' are given power 
factor data obtained in a series of tests on 
experimental high-voltage oil-filled 132-kv 
cable installed in conduit. The maximum 
stresses on this cable ranged from 220 to 259 
volts per mil, which are somewhat above the 
highest stresses on commercial oil-filled 
cable in this country. The duration of the 
test was several years, as indicated in the 
1939 paper, and the maximum total duration 
of voltage application to the termination of 
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the tests was over 60,000 hours. The copper 
temperatures were 80 to 95 degrees centi- 
grade average for the 1,000-foot lengths for 
total periods of 9 and 24 months on two 
samples, respectively, and in some portions 
of the cables the copper temperatures were 
120 and even as high as 140 degrees centi- 
grade, in contrast with temperatures of up 
to 80 degrees centigrade in the paper under 
discussion. 

In addition, we have been conducting, in 
our high-voltage laboratory, tests of oil- 
filled cable with maximum stresses of 294 
volts per mil and with heating up to 100 de- 
grees centigrade. The tests have been going 
for many months, and only small changes in 
power factor have occurred. 

On the other hand, the Whitehead and 
MacWilliams paper gives data showing a 
very high rate of increase in the power factor 
(nearly 0.04 per week) for insulation sub- 
jected to 80 degrees centigrade and voltage 
stress of 400 volts per mil. Then, after giv- 
ing other data, it is stated in conclusion 1 
that deterioration of impregnated-paper in- 
sulation due to temperature and stress may 
begin earlier and increase more rapidly than 
commonly supposed. An exhaustive study 
of stresses of impregnated-paper insulation 
in operation, not only of cable but of capaci- 
tors, together with a study of the enormous 
amount of data obtained with experimental 
cable, indicates definitely that for the tem- 
peratures and electric stresses in effect in 
normal operation of impregnated-paper in- 
sulation, deterioration and chemical in- 
stability do not start anything like as early 
as indicated in the article. Perhaps there is 
some phenomenon that is peculiar to higher 
stressing, that is, at about 400 volts per mil, 
such as was used by the authors. 

Long-time tests of oil-filled cables in Chi- 
cago showed little effect of superimposed 
voltage during heating periods upon changes 
in power factor as compared with similar 
periods of heating without voltage. In fact, 
it was found that application of voltage 
produced a decrease in power factor for 
hours or even days, while removal of voltage 
caused corresponding increases. This find- 
ing appears to be in contrast with the con- 
clusions from test 3. However, Figure 7 
of the paper seems to indicate further in- 
crease with power factor after removal of the 
voltage. We tried to explain the phe- 
nomena found in Chicago by assuming that 
application of voltage causes a shift in the 
balance of oxidation or deterioration prod- 
ucts. meee careful studies of these phe- 
nomena should give valuable information on 
the mechanism of deterioration of insulation. 

The conclusion is drawn from tests 6 and 
7 that oxidation plays a relatively small role 
in the deterioration process. This conclu- 
sion is in contrast with the results of studies 
of oil-filled cables in Chicago and with the 
results obtained in the research project on 
insulating oils and cable saturants at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
under the auspices of The Engineering 
Foundation and AIEE. It should be noted, 
however, that the reported amount of oxy- 
gen of 0.7 per cent by volume is small, and 
the length of the test of about five days is 
very short. In aging tests of oil-filled cable 
in Chicago it took for one sample about one 
year and for another more than three years 
before considerable increases in power fac- 
tor developed due to presence of some oxy- 
gen. 
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From the results of power-factor meas- 
urements of the individual layers, the con- 
clusion is drawn that there was no chemical 
action from the electrodes. These tests were 
made at room temperature. Studies in Chi- 
cago showed that radial power-factor curves 
at room temperature show very little varia- 
tions, while at 60 degrees centigrade they 
may show significant changes. 

In order to obtain a better understanding 
of the processes involved in the power-factor 
changes observed, careful studies should be 
made of the effect of such variables as elec- 
trode materials, purity of the paper, oxygen 
content, and purity of the oil. 
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Roberts J. Wiseman (Okonite—Callender 
Cable Company, Inc., Passaic, N. J.): I 
have read with considerable interest the 
paper by Dr. Whitehead and Dr. MacWil- 
liams. They show that when their samples 
of impregnated paper, without oxygen or 
electric stress present, are heated for a week 
at 80 degrees centigrade, practically no 
change in power factor results; when tested 
without oxygen and with stress, there is a 
change in ionization with temperature and 
stress; and with oxygen and stress present, 
about the same results are obtained. These 
results are of interest, but it would have been 
helpful if the authors had been able to con- 
tinue their time of tests for many weeks in- 
stead of one week. Each of us has our par- 
ticular method of testing impregnated paper 
for its power-factor stability, and we find it 
is possible for the first few days to show a 
decrease in power factor and then a slow 
steady increase or even a very large increase, 
depending upon the type of oil being tested 
and the kind of metal used as electrodes. 
Perhaps at some time Dr. Whitehead will 
repeat his tests, varying the oil and kind of 
electrodes with samples under a high tem- 
perature for two to three months. 

I like the explanation offered by the au- 
thors for the increase in power factor with 
stress, namely, possibly due to electrolytic 
dissociation; yet I wonder if it is actually 
dissociation—that is, is it a permanent 
change in the oil? We have made tests on 
samples of impregnated paper which we are 
quite certain permitted no chance of gaseous 
ionization to take place, and yet we did find 
a change in power factor with stress. It has 
been customary to assume that when there 
is a change in power factor, voids are present 
and gaseous ionization takes place. Dr. 
Berberich has referred to this condition in 
his discussion of the paper. I do not believé 
Dr. Whitehead’s samples had gaseous ioniza- 
tion. Where we believe that there is no 
chance of gaseous ionization, and we do 
find a change in power factor for want of a 
better term of what happens, we call it “‘elec- 
trolytic ionization.’’ The change in power 
factor is usually very much lower than takes 
place when gaseous ionization takes place. 
As we view it, it takes place due to the ioni- 
zation by impact of free ions as the electric 
stress is increased, if one will accept the as- 
sumption that there are free ions present in 
oil. Perhaps Dr. Whitehead’s electrolytic 
dissociation and our electrolytic ionization 
are synonymous. 
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R. W. Atkinson (General Cable Corporation, 
Bayonne, N. J.: During one period we 
tested a large number of impregnated-paper 
condensers in communication with the body 
of oil used for saturation of the paper. Like 
the condensers of the authors, these were 
subjected to voltage stress at an elevated 
temperature. We finally concluded that 
our tests were seriously affected by diffusion 
of oil between the condensers and the sur- 
rounding oil body which was freely exposed 
to oxidation and absorption of oxygen from 
the air. Altogether different results are ob- 
tained on condensers (such as a cable) when 
the dielectric is completely sealed from any 
communication with the atmosphere. I 
believe the authors should give careful 
thought as to the possibility that their re- 
sults may also have been influenced by inter- 
diffusion of oil between the saturant of the 
paper and the surrounding oil body 


Hubert H. Race (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): Theconclusions drawn 
from the data presented in this paper are 
quite contrary to information obtained 
either from service or other experiments on 
miniature cables. In my opinion, the rea- 
son is that the authors failed to recognize 
that when specimens are tested at 80 degrees 
centigrade in an open oil bath, oxygen is 
present in sufficient quantity to produce 
oxidation products in sufficient concentra- 
tion to account for the results obtained. 

At high temperature in an open bath the 
rate of transfer of oxygen from the air to the 
specimen is increased greatly because of con- 
vection currents set up in the oil bath. No 
doubt the specimens were prepared sub- 
stantially oxygen-free but as soon as they 
were opened to air and submerged in an open 
bath of oil they started to absorb oxygen. 
Oxidation products of both the oil and the 
paper would contribute to increased power 
factor. 

For this reason I believe oxidation was the 
cause of the results presented in Figures 1-5 
which were marked “no oxygen’ just as 
much as for the subsequent experiments in 
which a limited amount of oxygen was pur- 
posely admitted at the beginning of the ex- 
periments. For both types of experiments 
the observed time rate of increase in power 
factor probably is determined largely by the 
rate of diffusion of oxygen into the speci- 
men. This would account for the fact that 
the authors found little difference between 
the specimens which contained no oxygen 
at the beginning and those to which oxygen 
was admitted before the heating and meas- 
urements started. 

In Figure 9 the authors state that in the 
absence of oxygen they have found a rate of 
increase of power factor at 80 degrees centi- 
grade of 0.02 per cent per hour or about 
0.5 per cent per day. At the 1939 summer 
convention I presented a paper’ summa- 
rizing life tests on oxygen-free miniature oil- 
impregnated-paper specimens assembled, 
evacuated, impregnated, and tested in glass in 
which the five specimens having longest life 
had been tested at high voltage between 400 
and 800 days before failure. Up to July 1937 
these specimens were heated to 60 degrees 
centigrade for about 20 hours each day and 
afterwards to 100 degrees centigrade. After 
dissembly, the oil-soaked paper taken more 
than 1 inch from the breakdown path in these 
specimens had a power factor of only about 
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one percent. Furthermore, many specimens 
had practically constant power factor 
throughout their life. These data are not 
consistent with those presented by White- 
head and MacWilliams. The differences are 
reconciled, however, if it is understood that 
continuous oxidation was possible in their 
specimens. 

In the paper to which I refer we point out 
unexpected metal migration and concentra- 
tion in the region of highest stress adjacent 
to the electrode surfaces. My explanation 
has been that under conditions of high elec- 
trical stress and elevated temperature, 
chemical reactions occur which would not 
otherwise be possible. Therefore, I am in 
complete agreement with Whitehead and 
MacWilliams in believing that the electrical 
stress is a very important factor in deteri- 
oration resulting from heating and oxidation. 


REFERENCE 


1. Tests oN Om-IMPREGNATED PAPER—IV, 
MECHANISM OF BREAKDOWN, Hubert H. Race. 
AIEE Transactions, volume 59, 1940, pages 
721-9. : 


Wm. A. Del Mar (Phelps Dodge Copper 
Products Corporation, Yonkers, N. Y.): 
It is well-known from accelerated aging 
tests of cables that electric stress causes a 
deterioration power factor at a rate which 
increases rapidly with rise of temperature 
above 60 degrees centigrade, but these tests 
do not indicate rates even approaching those 
shown by the authors’ tests. It has gener- 
ally been assumed that this action has been 
due entirely to the increase of ionization 
caused by vacuums resulting from oil con- 
traction after thermal expansion. That this 
is the main reason for the temperature effect 
is obvious from the fact that when precau- 
tions are taken to prevent voids, the deterio- 
ration of power factor is practically stopped 
at temperatures even higher than that used 
by the authors. The authors claim an effect 
apart from and additional to that caused by 
ionization of voids. 

As load cycle tests are usually conducted 
at stresses of one half, or less, of the stress 
employed by the authors, the phenomenon 
they report must be peculiar either to the 
high stresses used or to their test method. 

I cannot dismiss the test method, because 
I note from the characteristics of the oil 
used to impregnate the samples that, unless 
there is an error in the viscosity figures, the 
oil is of naphthenic base, and therefore while 
its power factor is not greatly susceptible to 
change by oxidation under the given test 
conditions, its power-factor stability against 
electrical discharges would be greatly im- 
paired by the presence of oxygen. In view 
of the nature of the oil, I do not consider 
that the open tank method of test used by 
the authors is a satisfactory guarantee 
against electrical instability due to oxygen. 

We have tested a well-known naphthenic 
base cable oil in the electric discharge cell 
described on page 209 of AIEE Transac- 
TIONS, volume 60, 1941, and have found the 
results shown in Table I. 

This may be the key to the authors’ data. 

It must be remembered that a paper-in- 
sulated cable is a completely enclosed device 
and that it is unsafe to draw conclusions 
about cable behavior especially in relation 
to power factor from tests on unenclosed 
specimens, 
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i) 
At Mr. Halperin’s suggestion I made some 
load cycle tests with heat periods lasting 
over days instead of hours and found some 
increase in power factor during the 80 and 
115 degree centigrade test periods, but the 
magnitude was not of the order found by 
the authors. 
The other alternative is that something ~ 
happens at stresses of 400 volts per meter 
that does not happen at 200 volts per meter, A 


Table | 


Power Factor at Power Factor at 100 C 
100 C Before After 1,000-Minute 
Condition Discharge Cell Discharge Cell Test at 


of Oil Test Room Temperature 
NeW kta tee O:S6>. 55%. 2.2 
Partially 

oxidized, 2... 5.00%... 5 Unmeasurably high at 


or over 80 C 


that is something different in kind, rather 
than in degree. The authors suggest that 
this may be “electrolytic dissociation.” 
Undoubtedly a number of free ions disso- 
ciated from impurities in the oil, if not from 
the oil itself, will increase with increasing 
stress, because ions of opposite sign tend to 
segregate and so reduce the rate of recom- 
bination without reducing the creation of 
new ions. 

It is also true that heat will further this ac- 
tion by agitation, but I can see nothing new 
happening at 400 volts per meter which does 
not happen although in less degree at 200 
volts per meter, nor can I see why the agita- 
ting effect of 80 degrees centigrade should be 
vastly greater than that at 60 degrees centi- 
grade, a difference of only six per cent in ab- 
solute temperature, 

K. W. Wagner’s AIEE paper of 19221 
shows characteristic curves of impregnated- 
paper insulation in which, at high current 
densities the stress actually decreases with 
increasing current density, or to put it an- 
other way, the current density increases 
even with decreasing stress. Does this con- 
dition indicate a combined electrical and 
thermal instability, under extreme condi- 
tions, such as the authors assume? 

I do not believe that the authors have 
given us sufficient data to permit us to give 
a final evaluation of their work. 

The series of papers on impregnated- 
paper insulation which Dr. Whitehead and 
his associates have brought out over a num- 
ber of years should be regarded as parts of a 
unit which is not yet complete. I hope that 
the experiments which are described in the 
present paper will be amplified in the light 
of the discussions offered, for some future 
number of the series. 
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DOWN OF Soup Drevectrics, K. W. Wagner. AIEE 
‘TRANSACTIONS, volume 41, 1922, pages 288-98. — 
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J. B. Whitehead: The results reported in 
the paper have been criticized as showing a 


- temperature plus stress increase of the power 


factor of impregnated paper much higher 
than that found in load cycles on impreg- 
nated-paper power cables, and also in labo-* 
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ratory tests. The most important points 


made are: 


(a) The relatively small values of power-factor in- 
crease found in long load-cycle tests on cables. 


(6) That the results found by the authors are 
probably due to oil oxidation, the oxygen entering 
the sample by diffusion, since the tests are conducted 
under an oil bath with air at atmospheric pressure 
above it. 


The principal data on (a) are those given 
by Mr. Halperin from the well-known and 
valuable cable stability tests conducted by 
hiscompany. The particular results he cites 
are the tests on oil-filled cables; and from a 
large array of data on such cables he has 
selected a few in which the increase in power 
factor in long load-cycle tests is relatively 
small. In response to this it should be 
pointed out that from the same data there 
are a number of cases in which substantial 
values of power factor increase are evident. 
The text of the paper itself points out a num- 
ber of such cases, and, in particular, Figure 
1 of Mr. Halperin’s paper shows results on a 
solid cable in which there is an excessive 
rise of power factor due to combined tem- 
perature and stress. Moreover, in many of 
the load-cycle tests the temperature cycle 
is 24 hours, which is scarcely long enough 
for the detection of power-factor increases 
such as we have reported. 

Load-cycle tests on finished cables such as 
those of Mr. Halperin are not of the best 
type for investigating the combined influ- 
ence of temperature and voltage. Tests on 
finished cable and under the usual load- 
cycle programs introduce many variables 
other than those here in question. It is quite 
probable that the oil-filled cables referred to 
by Mr. Halperin have good temperature- 
voltage stability, due either to the proper- 
ties of the particular oil they contain, or per- 
haps due to the oil-filled type of construc- 
tion. It should be noted that our own tests 
were made with a solid cable oil. Inci- 
dentally, the increases reported by C. F. 
Proos, referred to in our paper, were found 
in load-cycle tests on oil-filled cables, and 
the author emphasizes the noticeable effect 
of combined high stress and high tempera- 
ture, an effect which is absent under the 
same stress at lower temperatures. 

As to (b), the suggestion that our results 
are due’to excessive oxidation, the principal 
comment is that by Dr. Race who suggests 
that within the six-day period of our test, 
enough oxygen will diffuse into our 0.04-inch 
thick sample to account largely for the 
rapid rise in power factor we have reported, 
as an oxidation process. In reporting our 
results we have assumed that a comparison 
of behavior of two samples, one practically 
entirely free of oxygen, and one containing 
over 500 times as much oxygen, would be 
sufficient to test a possible influence of oxy- 
gen on our results. In the latter case, the 
results did indeed show a_ substantially 
higher rate of increase due to high tempera- 
ture alone, but not by any means compar- 
able in amount to the increase of power fac- 
tor found in both these samples when under 
combined influence of temperature and 
stress. However, Dr. Race goes further 
and states that it is possible that the amount 
of oxygen absorbed in the test in an open 
bath is so great that it completely masks 
the difference observed in our two samples, 
and that both samples are substantially the 
same in the matter of oxygen content. 
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We do not concur with Dr. Race in this 
view, and fortunately we have available the 
results reported by T. B. Jones, ATEE 
TRANSACTIONS, volume 56, 1937, page 1492) 
who, working with the same apparatus and 
a similar oil measured the time increase of 
power factor of impregnated paper for sam- 
ples in which the oil had been saturated with 
oxygen at pressures up to 76 centimeters of 
mercury, and temperature up to 80 degrees, 
saturation having taken place before ad- 
mission to the sample, and saturation of the 
paper taking place at the same temperature 
in an atmosphere of oxygen. The results of 
Jones show that the rise of power factor due 
to the absorption of oxygen from the bath 
open to the air is of the order of up to 0.01, 
that is, little greater than those reported in 
our paper for the oxygen sample, and the 
value observed at the end of one day in our 
combined voltage-temperature test. These 
values are on the assumption that the sam- 
ple has become completely saturated with 
air from the bath, which fact we seriously 
question. It is also to be noted that in 
Jones’ experiments on samples containing 
different amounts of oxygen, the measuring 
cell was evacuated immediately after each 
power-factor measurement and therefore 
remained throughout the test at the par- 
ticular pressure corresponding to the amount 
of contained oxygen, except for the brief in- 
tervals in which power factor was measured. 

Incidentally I may also mention that we 
have allowed cylindrical impregnated-paper 
specimens such as used in our accelerated life 
tests, to stand for weeks at a time sub- 
merged in an open bath, and have found 
no material change in the value of power 
factor measured immediately after impreg- 
nation. 

Most important in the present work, how- 
ever, is the difference in behavior we have 
found when the specimen is subjected to 
stress and when it is not. If our power- 
factor increases are due to oxidation alone, 
they should certainly show up in the absence 
of stress, and this they do not do. Is it pos- 
sible that Dr. Race has overlooked this im- 
portant fact? 

With reference to Dr. Wiseman’s prefer- 
ence for the term ‘“‘electrolytic ionization,” 
no serious objection can be taken toit. The 
word “‘ionization’’ has been overworked to 
such an extent that it applies to almost any 
unfavorable phenomenon in a cable. The 
word “‘ionization”’ arose first, I believe, from 
the phenomena in gases, and it was therefore 
natural that the term should be introduced 
to describe the phenomena going on in gas 
spaces in cables. However, it has always 
seemed to me undesirable to use this word 
when describing the behavior of liquids and 
solids, particularly those in which there is 
no free gas. Moreover, ‘‘dissociation’’ is a 
well-known term applying to all electrolytic 
solutions, and many authors consider that 
insulating liquids including oils have an in- 
herent electrolytic dissociation. Dissocia- 
tion in this sense, of course, means the con- 
tinuous process of the separation of mole- 
cules into ions and the recombination of the 
latter, there being, however, on the average, 
always a certain number of free electrolytic 
ions. It is this type of ion that we have in- 
voked in our suggested explanation of the 
phenomena reported in our paper. 

We are glad to note that there is general 
admission that there may be conditions 
under which combined temperature and 
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stress may lead to unlooked for increases 
in power factor. We heartily agree in the 
general comment that the matter should be 
investigated further with a variation of ma- 
terials and other obvious variables. We rec- 
ognize freely that we have tested only one 
oil and one paper, but we emphasize again 
that if awzy insulating oil presents the be- 
havior such as we have noticed, attention 
should be called to it. 


Field Investigation of the 
Characteristics of Light- 
ning Currents Discharged 
by Arresters 


Discussion of paper 42-17 by I. W. Gross, 
G. D. McCann, and Edward Beck, presented 
at the AIEE winter convention, New York, 
N. Y., January 26-30, 1942, and published in 
AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, May section, 
pages 266-71. 


E. R. Whitehead (Duquesne Light Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.): This paper is an- 
other valuable contribution aimed at round- 
ing out our knowledge of lightning and pro- 
tective systems by filling in a vital gap con- 
cerning the wave shape of natural surge 
currents. 

The difficulty of obtaining such data has 
been overcome by persistence and resource- 
fulness, and if we add patience we shall in 
time accumulate a firm foundation for 
sound design and application of lightning 
protective devices. 

The low magnitudes and slow rates of 
rise so far measured explain the highly 
satisfactory over-all performance of modern 
lightning arresters. There is, nevertheless, 
a number of instances in which failure to 
provide protection demands currents whose 
rate of rise and magnitude greatly exceed 
those indicated. None of us is satisfied 
with such inferences, however, and it is to 
be hoped that some light will be thrown on 
this question by the authors in the course of 
continued investigations. It should be 
realized that direct strokes quite close to 
stations are required to produce such cur- 
rents, and for this reason these data may 
not be secured for some time. 

In many instances it is possible to plan 
economical protection for discharges of this 
character and if application engineers give 
this problem appreciative attention, we may 
expect protection methods to keep pace with 
fundamental research. 


W. J. Rudge (General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass.): The data contained in 
this paper are a valuable addition to the 
basic information essential to the economic 
design and application of protective devices. 
It is hoped that the authors will continue 
their investigation in the future. 

In Figures 3 and 9 of the paper, the 
authors compare the results obtained with 
those obtained by Gross and McMorris. 
It is pointed out that the difference in the 
two results may be due to the difference in 
instrument sensitivity. This is apparently 
true as the surge-crest-ammeter links used 
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by Gross and McMorris were set to have a 
threshold of measurement at 300 to 400 
amperes; therefore, discharge current below 
this value would not be recorded. In 
Figure 9 of the paper by Gross, McCann, 
and Beck, it appears that currents as low 
as 100 amperes or perhaps less were re- 
corded. Since low currents occur more fre- 
quently than high currents, it is natural to 
expect that with a lower threshold of meas- 
urement a larger number of discharges will 
be obtained. 

It is of particular interest to note that the 
highest current measured in this investiga- 
tion is 9,600 amperes, although five of the 
installations described in Table I were on 
wood-pole construction with no overhead 
ground wires where one would expect the 
highest discharge currents to be measured. 
The highest discharge current recorded by 
Gross and McMorris through a single ar- 
rester pole was 15,000 amperes with a prob- 
able maximum of 18,000 amperes (if the 
currents were added in two arrester poles 
on the same phase). In view of these 
results, it appears that the lightning ar- 
rester subcommittee reports, publishing the 
performance characteristics of arresters 
available to the industry up to discharge 
currents of 20,000 amperes, cover the range 
of lightning currents most frequently encoun- 
tered on high-voltage transmission systems. 


H. A. P. Langstaff (West Penn Power Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.): The West Penn 
Power Company has had the equivalent of 
five to six years experience with fulchrono- 
graph installations on our 25-kv system, 
the first of three being installed August 
1939. A number of records have been ob- 
tained, one of which I understand is the 
maximum rate of rise obtained to date: 
namely, 7,800 amperes per microsecond. 
From a total of 40 surge recorders on this 
same system during this past year we have 
obtained 11 records varying from 4,500 to 
10,000 amperes; nine between 10 and 20,000 
amperes; one between 20 and 30,000 
amperes; three between 30 and 40,000 
amperes, and one over 40,000. All arresters 
involved were of the line type, and a number 
of them were of the 20-kv rating. The one 
discharge over 40,000 amperes destroyed the 
25-kv arrester. One 20-30,000-ampere dis- 
charge was through a 20-ky arrester with no 
resulting damage. We are continuing our 
application of 20-kv arresters on the 25- 
kv system with desirable economical results, 
and most all of the line-type arresters are 
mounted on suspension, thereby allowing 
all damaged arresters to clear the circuit 
and allow service to be re-established. 


Loss-of-Field Protection 
for Generators 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42-20 
by G. C. Crossman, H.. F. Lindemuth, and R. 
L. Webb, presented at the AIEE winter con- 
vention, New York, N. Y¥., January 26-30, 
1942, and published in AIEE TRANSAC- 
TIONS, 1942, May section, pages 261-6. 


S. B. Griscom (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
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Pa.): This paper brings out an interesting 
point in connection with the stability of 
metropolitan power systems. On transmis- 
sion systems when stability is a serious prob- 
lem, it is usually due to such factors as large 
initial phase-angle displacements, low inertia 
factors, reduction of synchronizing power by 
switching out lines, and large reductions of 
generator output by line short-circuits. 
These considerations are practically never a 
factor in the stability of metropolitan sys- 
tems because of the close proximity of gener- 
ating capacity and loads, the multiplicity 
of transmission circuits, and the inherently 
better stability characteristics of steam tur- 
bine generators compared with water-wheel 
generators. 

As may be expected, general instability of 
metropolitan power systems is very rare, 
possibly occurring at intervals of from 5 to 
20 years on any given system. When in- 
stability does occur, it is more apt to be 
caused by some major apparatus failure, or 
to an operating error. In other words, with 
metropolitan systems, the problem is not 
improvement of stability, but the elimina- 
tion or neutralization of incidents which 
might cause instability. The most frequent 
causes of instability of metropolitan systems 
have been prolonged short circuits at points 
of high-power concentration and loss of 
generator excitation. Recent advances in 
bus differential and backup protection sys- 
tems have largely solved the short-circuit 
problem, and the loss-of-field protection 
system described by the authors appears to 
satisfactorily solve the excitation problem. 

The combination of an undervoltage relay 
with the reactive current relay is of par- 
ticular interest in that it gives double as- 
surance against false tripping. In the minds 
of most operators, this requirement is prob- 
ably paramount. 


Harold A. Bauman (Brooklyn Edison Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y.): Those of us who 
are operators of generating stations are pri- 
marily concerned with improving the relia- 
bility of our service by reducing the possi- 
bility of serious system disturbances. 

These loss-of-field protection relays were 
welcomed by all of our operators as filling a 
gap in our generator protection. The first 
installation, at Hudson Avenue station of 
the Brooklyn Edison Company, proved the 
extreme reliability of this equipment. The 
only maintenance required has been the half 
yearly operation check. 

Tests made by actually tripping out the 
field of one of our generators while on the 
bus carrying load proved that the protective 
relays functioned so well that even the high 
board operators could hardly observe any 
disturbance on their station meters. 

We are confident that this new loss-of- 
field protection will prevent serious system 
disturbances and that a long wanted need 
has been filled in our system protection. 


Earle Wild (Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.): The use of this relay 
for locating complete or partial loss of ex- 
citation on a turbogenerator should be very 
valuable, as this is a rather rare and often a 
difficult type of trouble for an operator to 
analyze. This relay would remove any 
doubt in the operator’s mind as to the cause 
of the severe oscillations on his generator. 
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. gai: 
It should be pointed out, though, that it ig! 


neither desirable or necessary in the metro- 
politan operating company to remove the 
generator from the system. The ability of 
nonsalient pole turbogenerators to resyn- 
chronize themselves is very pronounced 
and the correct procedure would be for the 
relay to indicate by alarm the nature of the 
trouble. By either reducing the steam in- 
put or restoring the field, the generator 


would very quickly come back to synchro-” 


nous speed. In the short interim the speed 
has been increased considerably to the slip 
speed of an inductive generator. On large 
systems the reactive requirements of an in- 
duction generator are met with only a slight 
drop in voltage for the few seconds before 
an operator could act. 

This conclusion is based on the analysis of 
approximately 18 cases of trouble and tests 
on the Chicago system which were made 
over ten years ago and reported in a paper 
in the December 1931 Transactions of the 
AIEEE: 


E. E. George (Ebasco Services, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.): The scheme of relay protec- 
tion outlined in this paper seems to provide 
satisfactorily for a reasonable range of 
operating conditions and to be adaptable in 
principle to different sizes and types of units. 

Apparently, the scheme always operates 
to disconnect the generator if the field is 
lost or is reduced so low that predeter- 
mined conditions of voltage, current, and 
phase angle prevail. It is not clear whether 
any consideration has been given to reducing 
the turbine throttle opening so as to lower 
the generator kilowatt output and prevent 
instability in those cases where no hazard 
to equipment is involved in continued opera- 
tion. 

On hydroelectric machines it has. been 
found possible to clear up an out-of-step 
condition in which the generator was slip- 
ping poles rapidly by merely reducing the 
turbine gate opening. This procedure was 
satisfactory even in the case where the field 
was completely removed from the genera- 
tor, and it permitted the field to be re- 
stored without ever opening the generator 
oil circuit breaker. 

There would seem to be cases in some sys- 
tems where reduction in generator kilowatt 
loading might be preferred to opening the 
generator oil circuit breaker. This provides 
further argument for the idea of position 
limit interlocking between the generator 
voltage regulator and the turbine throttle 
or gate opening. 


G. C. Crossman: In reply to Mr. George’s 
comments on reducing turbine throttle 
opening to lower generator kilowatt output 
and thus prevent instability during loss or 
material reduction of generator field excita- 
tion, the authors would like to point out 
that such throttle control has been con- 
sidered. However, since the system with 
which the authors are connected is designed 
to stand the loss of capacity represented by 
the disconnection of any one unit in any sta- 
tion, it has been felt that the added compli- 
cation of such control could not be justified, 
especially in view of the speed with which 
serious voltage reductions can occur with 
loss of field on this system. 

Mr. Wild has indicated that on the Chi+ 
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cago system it has not been felt desirable or 
necessary to remove an unexcited genera- 
tor from the system since only a slight volt- 
age drop is experienced for the few seconds 
before the operator could act to reduce gen- 
erator load or restore field. As indicated 
in the paper, the authors recognize that there 
are some systems where loss of field may oc- 
cur without serious voltage disturbance and 
where corrective measures may be taken 
without disconnecting the generator from 
the system. However, studies and experi- 
ence indicate that on the New York metro- 
politan system serious voltage disturbances 
can occur within a relatively short time, 
sometimes as short as one or two seconds. 
Furthermore, when such a disturbance does 
occur, and the unexcited machine loses syn- 
chronism, it is often very difficult for the 
station operator to determine which ma- 
chine is in difficulty and what that difficulty 
is. Several years ago loss of field occurred 
on a 160-megawatt 25-cycle unit. A serious 
voltage disturbance resulted over the entire 
25-cycle system, with considerable equip- 
ment damage. Due to the confusion pro- 
duced by the fluctuations occurring in prac- 
tically all the station instruments, consider- 
able time elapsed before the operator was 
able to identify the machine in trouble and 
remove it from the system. 

In connection with Mr. Wild’s comments 
as to restoring field without disconnecting 
the generator from the system, it should be 
pointed out that probably the majority of 
excitation system troubles cannot be cor- 
rected without removing the machine from 
the system. Of the six cases of complete 
loss of field which have occurred on the New 
York system, only two resulted from open- 
ing of excitation system breakers, while the 
other four resulted from such various causes 
as: field rheostat control circuit trouble; 
pilot exciter rheostat open circuit due to 
over travel and contact trouble; and con- 
tact failure of a pilot exciter brush during 
replacement of the paralleling brush. 

At the time the paper was written, there 
had been no operating experience with the 
loss-of-field relays described in the paper. 
Subsequently, however, on the evening of 
January 23, 1942, loss of field occurred on a 
65-megawatt, 60-cycle, .3,600-rpm unit 
equipped with these relays. The unit was 
carrying a load of 60 megawatts. Through 
an operating error in shutting down another 
machine, the pilot exciter breaker on this 
machine was tripped, causing complete loss 
of field. The relays quickly disconnected 
the machine from the system without ap- 
preciable disturbance in bus voltage. 


Linear Couplers for 
Bus Protection 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42-40 
by E. L. Harder, E. H. Klemmer, W. K. Sonne- 
mann, and E. C. Wentz, presented at the 
AIEE winter convention, New York, N. Y., 
January 26-30, 1942, and published in 
AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, May section, 
pages 241-8. 


C. D. Hayward (General Electric Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.): Bus protection con- 
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tinues to be a most popular subject at the 
protective-relay sessions. Fortunately for 
the relay designer, the attention of in- 
terested engineers continues to focus (and 
rightly so) on the current transformer 
rather than on the relay as the piece of 
equipment most susceptible to improvement. 

The paper on transient characteristics of 
current transformers during faults by 
Messrs. Concordia, Weygandt, and Shott! 
today clearly demonstrates the impractica- 
bility of using standard current trans- 
formers for generator bus protection. 

At the Toronto convention last summer 
Messrs. Kennedy and Sinks? showed that a 
nonsaturating transformer with linear char- 
acteristics was necessary, if adequate bus 
protection was to be provided. They 
chose the air-gap-core current transformer 
in preference to the nonmagnetic-core or 
linear coupler, as described by the present 
authors, because of the higher level of power 
which it affords to operate the relays. 

The nonmagnetic-core transformer, or 
linear coupler, is by no means a new device. 
The interesting magnetic properties of 
toroidal coils which make them attractive 
for use as current transformers have been 
known for a long time. The mathematical 
demonstration of the complete freedom of 
the ideal toroidal coil from mutual coupling 
effects has been used as a textbook example 
in volumes on electricity and magnetism* 
for many years. It has long been common 
practice to use toroidal loading coils in 
telephone circuits to reduce inductive 
“cross talk.”4 The use of air-core current 
transformers for differential protection was 
covered by United States patents® issued 
ten years ago. 

The chief stumbling block which dis- 
couraged the use of air-core transformers, 
or linear couplers, in the past was the low 
amount of power which could be obtained 
from them to operate the relays. This 
trouble has been overcome in the air-gap- 
core current transformer by making the 
air-gap portion of the core just long enough 
to prevent saturation of the remaining iron 
portion on the highest fault currents to be 
encountered, but no longer, so that the 
power delivered is not unnecessarily re- 
duced. Since the maximum power which 
can be obtained from a given sized current 
transformer on a given primary current is 
proportional to the square of the effective 
permeance of its total core magnetic cireuit, 
and since the air gaps in a typical air-gap- 
core qurrent transformer constitute only 
about one sixth of the total magnetic cir- 
cuit, it will be evident that a current trans- 
former with an air-gap core can deliver 
about 36 times as much power under opti- 
mum conditions as it could if its core were 
all air. 

The authors of this paper have apparently 
accepted the low power level of their linear 
couplers as inevitable and have been forced, 
therefore, to use delicate low-energy relays 
in order to obtain pickup on acceptably 
low values of internal fault current. The 
much higher power level afforded by the 
air-gap-core current transformer makes it 
possible to use standard-type sturdy reliable 
relays and to obtain operation on lower fault 
currents. 

The air-gap-core transformer due to the 
greater power available, can also readily be 
used with standard types of relays having a 
small percentage of through-current re- 
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straint where minimum settings for internal 
faults are desirable, whereas the extra 
burden of restraint coils and connecting 
leads would probably be excessive for the 
linear coupler. With the air-gap current 
transformer only a small percentage of 
through-current restraint is required, just 
enough to overcome the tendency to oper- 
ate on the small differential current due to 
the slight mismatching of the mutual re- 
actances of the transformers. It is not 
necessary to have a separate restraint mag- 
net on the relay for each bus circuit, as it 
is nearly always possible to group the cir- 
cuits so that the three separate restraints 
available on standard relays are sufficient 
for busses having any number of circuits. 
With this arrangement the tendency of the 
relay to operate on heavy through faults is 
entirely eliminated, leaving the sensitivity 
of the relay as the only limitation on the 
minimum fault setting. Thus with stand- 
ard relays and the air-gap-core transformer, 
the setting can be made low enough for any 
practical bus installation. 

Since theoretically the linear coupler 
should be free from mutual coupling effects 
of external fields, it would be interesting to 
know whether the authors have any ex- 
planation to offer for the seemingly high 
error of 1.6 per cent given as due to astatic 
effects, especially when the air-gap current 
transformer without its shielding case was 
only one per cent and was too small to be 
accurately determined with the shielding 
case in place. 

Also the linear coupler would appear to be 
easier to manufacture with close tolerances 
than the air-gap transformer; hence, we 
are disappointed to see the authors state 
that the couplers can be built with an ac- 
curacy of plus or minus 1.5 per cent which 
is no better than that given for the air-gap. 
transformer at the summer convention. 

Since no greater accuracy is claimed for 
the linear coupler, and since its power level 
is very much lower than that of the air- 
gap-core transformer with similar linear 
characteristics, it would appear that con- 
siderably more development would be neces- 
sary before the linear coupler can be ac- 
cepted as a desirable transforming means 
for bus differential protection. 
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G. Camilli (General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass.):; The authors have de- 
scribed an interesting application of the 
linear couplers to the operation of differen- 
tial relays for bus protection. Unfortu- 
nately, the output which can be derived from 
the toroids described in this paper is very 
limited and requires highly sensitive relays. 

It might be of some interest to those not 
familiar with the art to know that linear 
couplers have been used in the past for the 
measurement of losses at low power factors 
(see: Method of Measuring Losses in 
Reactors at Low Power Factor, by K. G. R. 
Wilkinson & T. W. Carter), BEAMA 
Journal, May 1939, pages 145-50. 

As in the paper under discussion, in this 
case also, the purpose of the toroids is to 
obtain a voltage which is directly propor- 
tional to the primary current. 

The scheme of measuring losses is quite 
accurate, because practically no load is 
derived from the toroids. The voltage 
across their secondaries is balanced with 
the voltage obtained across the apparatus 
to be tested in a potentiometer network, 

Careful adjustments and very accurate 
calibrations are necessary when couplers 
are used to supply even very limited loads. 


W. R. Brownlee (The Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation, Jackson, Mich.): A 
bus-protection scheme, having the well- 
known advantages of differential protection 
and yet being free from transient effects, 
should be highly useful in overcoming the 
reluctance of many operators to install 
any bus-protective equipment. This re- 
luctance is not too difficult to understand, 
in view of the fact that if one false operation 
of a bus-protective equipment occurs, per- 
fect performance must then be secured for 
many years, if the scheme is to have as good 
an operating record as conventional trans- 
mission-line relays. Also the seriousness of 
an incorrect bus clearing is such that false 
operations are next to intolerable. Accord- 
ingly it is well to consider carefully whether 
a setting margin of six per cent is sufficient 
to take care of an expected manufacturing 
tolerance having a three per cent spread, 
assuming that there are no other possible 
sources of error, 

In considering the desirable operating 
range of bus-protection relays, another fac- 
tor in addition to the range of normal 
maximum and minimum connected genera- 
tion is of importance, Particularly in the 
case of outdoor busses, it may be highly 
desirable after a bus-protection operation 
to make a brief inspection and then energize 
the bus from a single generator. The bus- 
protection relay should, of course, operate 
with positive margin for this condition, 

The lower operating limit given by the 
authors for the low energy plunger relay ig 
1,500 amperes or about 7!/, volts. For a 
high voltage system (such as 138 ky), this 
setting amounts to some 860,000 kva which 
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may not be low enough. The sensitive 
polar-type relay apparently has an available 
setting of about one third of this value. 
What is the opinion of the authors on the 
necessity of any special precautions in 
control cable elements to prevent the possible 
induction of some two volts in the high 
impedance relay circuit? 

Mention is made of adjusting the mutual 
reactance of the couplers to the correct 
value after they have been wound. Details 
of the adjusting method would be of in- 
terest, 


E. L. Harder, E. H. Klemmer, W. K. 
Sonnemann, and E. C. Wentz: The discus- 
sion by Mr. Hayward indicates that he 
believes that the paper on “Transient Char- 
acteristics of Current Transformers During 
Faults,’”’ by Messrs. Concordia, Weygandt, 
and Shott, clearly demonstrates the imprac- 
ticability of using standard current trans- 
formers for generator bus protection, The 
wave forms and error currents calculated in 
the paper referred to are quite interesting 
in that they do not appear to be too much 
out of line with what is to be expected. 
However, to interpret the results of that 
paper in such a way as to conclude that 
generator bus protection using standard cur- 
rent transformers is impracticable is entirely 
out of line. It has been clearly shown by 
calculation, test, and operating experience, 
that the principle of utilizing variable per- 
centage characteristics in relay design, to- 
gether with utilizing fault current for re- 
straint, is and has been quite feasible. 
Furthermore, standard current transformers 
are used, selected so that they meet well- 
established criteria with respect to a-c per- 
formance which are neither difficult to 
specify nor hard to meet. It should be 
borne in mind that the whole story is not 
given when a study of current-transformer 
characteristics shows that a false differen- 
tial current will flow during certain external 
fault conditions. The picture is only com- 
pleted when a satisfactory relay design has 
been evolved to meet these conditions, or 
when the problem is given up as being hope- 
less. The situation, as it exists today, is 
that the limitations in current-transformer 
performance under transient conditions have 
been satisfactorily offset by adequate relay 
design. 

Mr, Hayward puts emphasis on the fact 
that the toroidal coil is not new. The 
justification for his attention to this point 
is probably the fact that in our paper we 
stated that a new principle was applied to 
bus differential protection. What the 
authors meant, of course, was that while 
the toroidal coils in themselves are not new, 
the application to bus differential protection 
is new in that it has not been done before. 
The fact that the principles involved in the 
accurate performance of air-core toroidal 
coils are not new is a positive advantage in 
that it adds an unquestioned background of 
accuracy fully justifying the application of 
these devices, 

The fact that a limited amount of energy 
is available from the air-core transformers 
or linear couplers has undoubtedly been a 
deterrent against previous investigation on 
a serious basis. However, close examina- 
tion of the facts brings out the interesting 
point that the difficulty anticipated in the 
past was a great deal more fancied than real, 
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To substantiate this point, let us consider 
the relative values of energy levels required 
to operate several standard relay designs as 
shown in Table I. 

The standard-energy close-open relay 
operates at 17 volt-amperes at tap value, 
and this is‘a figure with which most of us 
are familiar. The plunger-type relay and 
the polar-element relays were the ones used 


in the tests described in this paper. Both | 


of these elements are standard designs as 
are found in many Westinghouse relays. 
The figures given for the type D-2 relay 
are rather startling because of the low 
energy level indicated, but this is easily 
verified from published information. Vor 
example, the resistance of the moving coil 
is given as 0.213 ohm, and a contact setting 
requiring only one millivolt across the coil 
for operation is easily made. From these 
values of volts and ohms the figure of 
0.0000047 volt-ampere results. 

Reviewing the above, it is seen that prac- 
tical relays operate over a range of energy 
requirements of 3,620,000 to 1, this range 
being obtained by dividing 17 by 0.0000047. 
The most sensitive relay used in our tests 
was the polar-element relay requiring 0.02 
volt-ampere, and this is 4,250 times the 
amount of energy required by the type D-2 
relay. With this tremendous fange in 
relay energy requirements to pick from, it 
seems to the authors to be rather pointless 
to make a vigorous effort to fill a portion of 
the magnetic circuit of the coupling device 
with iron, particularly in view of Mr, Hay- 
ward’s statement that the best that can be 
done is to obtain a 36-fold increase in power 
level. Furthermore, when iron forms any 
part of the magnetic circuit, it introduces 
its characteristics into that part of the mag- 
netic circuit so that the d-c saturation 
problem is not at all voided. The parame- 
ters of the circuit are merely moved to 
higher current levels, which merely give the 
current-transformer designer a little more 
freedom in certain respects, but which in- 
troduce other complications. For example, 
a parallel circuit must be used, bringing in 
such complications as temperature errors. 
inherent in the application of modified cur- 
rent transformers of this type and the neces- 
sity for a multiplicity of adjustable imped- 
ances for impedance-matching purposes. 

Mr. Hayward indicates that with the air- 
gap-core transformer there is plenty of 
energy to energize restraining coils of the 
differential relay in those cases where it may 
be desirable. In this respect, there is no 
difference whatever between the two 
schemes. Restraint is necessary only when 
the accuracy of the device is not sufficiently 
high to cover the desired range between 
maximum external fault and minimum in-' 
ternal fault. Experimental work has been 
carried out to a sufficient extent to show 
that should it become desirable to add 
restraint to the linear-coupler relay, the 
linear couplers can furnish the energy re- 
quired without difficulty. 


Table | 
a 
Volt-Amperes 


Standard energy close-open relay.....17 


Plunger-type relay............ cee e eae 
Polar-element relay.,.,.........4. «O02 gia 
Type Ded selayicr, ii ca ws wher enen . 0,0000047 
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Attention is called to what Mr. Hayward 
feels is a seemingly high error of 1.6 per 
cent given in the paper. If the authors 
could have made this test at a total error 
of three per cent, it would have been done. 
Actually, the only way we could get the 
maximum error of 1.6 per cent was to 
deliberately adjust the position of the poor- 
est coupler of the entire lot for maximum 
ertor. A total of three per cent error would 
have been used as stated above for this 
_ test, if a number of couplers just meeting 
the limits which we have reserved of +1.5 
per cent had been available. Actually, the 
only way to operate under the maximum 
error of three per cent, in practice, would 
be to have all of the couplers in the circuits 
carrying current into the bus in error a 
maximum amount in one direction, and the 
linear coupler in the circuit carrying the 
current away from the bus in error the 
maximum amount in the other direction. 
For example, if on a six-circuit bus the linear 
couplers in five source circuits were 1.5 
per cent high in their response, and the 
remaining linear coupler in the faulted cir- 
cuit was 1.5 per cent low in its response, 
then the maximum error of three per cent 
would be obtained. The probability of the 
linear couplers being so disposed is very 
remote; furthermore, not all of them will 
be in error on either side by the maximum 
of 1.5 per cent. 

Perhaps experience will show that the 
authors have been unduly pessimistic in 
assuming that 1.5 per cent is a normal level 
of error to be experienced in economic manu- 
facture of these devices. It is fully ap- 
preciated that similar devices are made 
much more accurately for use in precision 
testing; hence, they could be made just as 
accurately for bus differential protection. 
With such increased accuracy, however, the 
cost of the device would obviously be in- 
creased, and it was felt that at the present 
time the best compromise between high 
accuracy and reasonable cost would be met 
at the level of +1.5 per cent error. 

Mr. Camilli points out that ‘‘careful 
adjustments and very accurate calibrations 
are necessary when couplers are used to 
supply even very limited loads.” In this 
case, the loading on the couplers is of minor 
consequence with regard to accuracy and 
comes into play only for the tripping opera- 
tion on minimum internal fault. If the 
linear couplers are out of calibration by 
1.5 per cent, then the minimum pickup 
point of the relay would be slightly af- 
fected. Actually, the variation between 
individual couplers as well as the fact that 
the relay will not be provided with an in- 
finite number of taps for 100 per cent ac- 
curate impedance matching makes it obvi- 
ous that slight errors in individual linear 
couplers are inconsequential with regard to 
the minimum pickup adjustment. A check 
between calculated pickup current and 
actual pickup current is given in the test 
results. What Mr. Camilli has undoubtedly 
overlooked is the fact that during external 
fault conditions when the relay must not 
operate, the linear couplers are performing 
effectively on open circuit, without loading, 
because their voltages are in opposition in 
a series circuit. 

Mr. Brownlee wonders if a margin of 
six per cent is sufficient to take care of an 
expected manufacturing tolerance having a 
three per cent spread. The margin given 
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is entirely adequate in that the three per 
cent spread made up of +1.5 per cent 
errors includes all errors which may appear 
in the couplers, astatic or otherwise. In 
view of the considerations pointed out 
above, it is expected that the theoretical 
maximum error of three per cent will never 
occur, but even if it did, the safety factor 
of 2 to 1 would still obtain, which is ade- 
quate. 

In Mr. Brownlee’s second paragraph, our 
interpretation is that under certain condi- 
tions, a minimum of connected generation 
may exist which is lower than the usual or 
expected minimum. The problem is, then, 
to determine what is the real minimum in 
any application before determining the range 
between maximum and minimum fault cur- 
rents. 

With regard to the induction in the con- 
trol cable, the relative disposition of the 


_ various parts of the circuit should be con- 


sidered. In the linear coupler itself, a 
large number of turns surround an area of 
several square inches placed as favorably as 
possible with respect to a primary conductor 
for the induction of voltage. The control 
cable between linear couplers and the 
switchboard should consist of two wires in 
the same conduit or duct. This cable run 
will consist of only one turn with a minimum 
of area between the two wires permitting 
flux to link the circuit. As long as the two 
wires are run in the same duct or conduit, 
it is obvious that the problem is of minor 
consequence, particularly where the cable 
is in iron conduit. In one instance, for 
example, the pickup in the leads amounts to 
less than one per cent of the minimum 
voltage used for relaying. Where the ex- 
posure to induction is very severe, however, 
the solution is to use conductors in twisted 
pair in iron conduit. 

In response to Mr. Brownlee’s question 
about the method of adjusting the react- 
ance, the more obvious way is to add or 
subtract turns until the proper reactance is 
obtained, and then rewind the last layer so 
that it is uniform around the circle. A 
better way more suited to production is to, 
have a section of the winding which is 
uniformly wound for coarse adjustment, 
which can be connected in addition or op- 
position with smaller sections of the wind- 
ing, also uniformly wound for finer adjust- 
ment with one turn taps in one of these 
sections for the very finest adjustment of 
all. 

| 
Current- Transformer Perform- 
ance Based on Admit- 


tance- Vector Locus 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42-11 
by A. C. Schwager, presented at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 
26-30, 1942, and published in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, January section, 
pages 26-30. 


E. C. Wentz (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Sharon, Pa.): It 
is to be feared that the multiplicity of 
methods for calculating ratio and phase 
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angle which have been presented during 
the past few years has served to confuse, 
rather than aid the application engineer, 
who should be the one particularly benefited. 
The design engineers are taking such a great 
interest in the problem because they hope 
that a single set of F cos 6+ MM sin @ satura- 
tion curves or an admittance-vector-locus 
curve or a nomogram, or equivalent, will be 
accepted by the application engineer in 
lieu of a huge number of ratio and phase- 
angle curves. At one stroke the designer is 
saved a great deal of work, and the applica- 
tion engineer gets more fundamental infor- 
mation. He can get all the possible ratio 
and phase-angle data, if he is willing to make 
a few simple calculations. Yet it is doubtful 
that the great majority of relay application 
engineers have thus far been impressed. 

It should help to correlate these schemes 
in the minds of application engineers if we 
sort out the points on which the designers 
agree, though they say different things, and 
discuss briefly the points on which they disa- 
gree, even though what they say sounds 
the same, 

Those who start with Agnew all agree on 
fundamental principles, as Agnew and they 
evade the “internal reactance’’ or “‘leakage- 
flux’ hurdle. Mr. Sinks’ went back further 
than Agnew and showed conclusively that 
Agnew’s simple vector diagram will not 
work if considerable leakage flux is present. 
However, the author of this discussion 
worked out a method? by which the Agnew 
formula can be applied, if one is willing to 
accept a definition of internal reactance in 
terms of a certain measured value of leakage 
flux. Yet at this time it is not possible to 
say that a single simple method for includ- 
ing leakage flux or internal reactance will 
soon be generally accepted as a standard 
method. 

However, recognizing that leakage re- 
actance may often be neglected, there is 
fundamental agreement among the de- 
signers. The obstacle to calculation is that 
Agnew’s formula contains that pair of 
trigonometrical bugaboos: 


F cos 0+ WM sin 0 
M cos 6—F sin 0 


and that these lead to too much arithmetic. 
“Simplification” of these bugaboos has been 
the object of Wiggins, Woods and Bottonari, 
Wentz, and finally Mr. Schwager. The 
number of these simplifications may have 
caused confusion, but it must be remembered 
that the solutions are all the same in the end; 
the only reason for preferring one method 
over the other is that one likes it better. 
(This is not quite true when Woods and 
Bottonari suggest that F cos 0+M sin 0 
may be equal to VW F?+M? as this is 
simplification by sacrifice of accuracy.) 

The two principal methods of accurate 
simplification are then Mr. Schwager’s, 
which, in effect, plots F cos 6+ M sin 6 and 
M cos @— F sin @ simultaneously as a vector 
locus, and the author’s,? which plots them 
separately as a family of curves. In either 
type of curve volts or volts per turn can be 
plotted against admittance or admittance 
for one turn (Mr. Schwager’s) or amperes 
or ampere turns (the author’s). Both can 
be particular or general. 

It is not possible to say that either 
method is better. Whatever method is 
easier to use is better; the decision is up 
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to the application engineers. However, the 
benefits of general use of either one of the 
methods and accompanying data are so 
important to both design and application 
engineers that it is to be hoped that the 
application engineers will study both meth- 
ods and endeavor to make a decision, per- 
haps through an appropriate AIEE com- 
mittee, recommending one method and an 
accompanying standard form in which 
manufacturer’s data are to be submitted. 
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P. O. Langguth (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): 1. Theauthor has presented a unique 
method of determining the performance of 
current transformers and represents a new 
viewpoint not previously considered for 
popular use. It is interesting to note that 
in the past several years, the diversity of 
problems in relaying has brought about a 
score of methods, all aimed toward the 
simplification of voluminous performance 
data, yet flexible enough to meet the de- 
mands of present-day relaying problems. 

2. The paper very clearly illustrates the 
progressive steps normally considered by the 
designer and is of equal interest to the re- 
laying engineer. Familiarity with the 
saturation characteristic of apparatus as- 
sociated with magnetic devices, I believe, 
is universally understood by the designer 
and relay engineer alike. The direct values 
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obtained from these data represent a popu- 
lar yardstick for current transformers. The 
quantity of admittance as brought forth in 
the paper is also a useful measurement with 
perhaps greater appeal to the designing 
engineer. 

3. The writer, however, believes that 
many characteristics are immediately ap- 
parent from the saturation curve based on 
induced voltage and excitation data. These 
data may easily be obtained from the com- 
pletely assembled transformer and inter- 
preted for many varying conditions such as 
diversity of burden, ratio, and current. In- 
spection of a saturation curve reveals the so- 
called linear range which may suffice for 
many ordinary relaying problems. In such 
cases, the marked ratio may be considered 
ideal over this range. A further extension 
of the curve beyond the so-called ‘‘knee”’ 
will provide the application engineer with 
sufficient data for most applications. 

4. For greater accuracy, the vector con- 
ditions with relation to the transformer out- 
put and excitation components must be 
considered. Mr. Schwager’s method has 
combined the effect of the exciting compo- 
nent by determination of ‘‘admittance- 
vector loci’ and has the advantage that the 
path of this two-dimensional vector of ex- 
citation has been definitely established for 
a given transformer. It also reveals what 
proportion of ampere turns will finally be 
left for the output. 

5. Considering the use of the saturation 
characteristic directly from test data, I 
would like to suggest here another method 
which is based directly on an earlier AIEE 
paper by Messrs. Woods and Bottonari. 
It consists essentially of the combination of 
the vector diagram and the saturation data 
into a functional diagram and has the ad- 
vantage of being relatively a simple and 
direct graphical solution. Such a scheme is 
illustrated in Figures 1 and 2. 

6. Basically, these charts represent a 
graphical solution of the transformer vector 
diagram. The variable element, for ex- 
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ample, the excitation of the transformer is 
obtained from the saturation curve plotted 
in Figure 1. This is combined vectorially 
in Figure 2 with the secondary current under 
consideration to obtain the ratio and phase- 
angle error of the transformer. An example 
is worked out in Figure 2, and the graphical 
steps are indicated by the dotted arrow 
lines. 

7. It is my feeling that this idea or a 
similar one could be standardized to the 
extent whereby the charts could be made 
available on standard AIEE forms. Figure 
1, for instancé,could be so prepared that the 
originator of the transformer would merely 
draw the two curves on the form. Figure 2 
would be a standard graphical form for 
computing the ratio and phase-angle error 
directly from data obtained by use of Fig- 
ure 1. 

8. In conclusion, Mr. Schwager has pre- 
sented an interesting method that reveals 
many functional details of a current trans- 
former. He has demonstrated how a large 
amount of transformer information can be 
expressed in one chart as compared to the 
voluminous number of ratio and phase- 
angle curves normally experienced in prac- 
tice today. Since this paper evidences a 
continuing interest in this general subject, 
I suggest that the relay subcommittee ar- 
range to prepare some simplification of cur- 


Figure 2. Ratio and phase-angle conversion 


Example: Burden 1.2 ohms, 90 per cent power 
factor; 300 to 5 ratio; secondary amperes 50; 
bushing type 


1. Burden volts=50X1.2=60 volts 


2. Chart A—For 60 burden volts (A) deter- 

mine excitation current for 300 to 5 tap (B) 

reading saturation curve at C—810 amperes. 

Determine @3 for an Es corresponding to 

point B for 90 per cent power factor N as 
indicated 


3. Chart B—At 50 secondary amperes (E) 
determine ideal primary current for 300 to 5 
tap (F and G). To this add excitation current 
(810 amperes) (GH) at an angle 03. Polar 
co-ordinate of point H represents the correct 
primary current (OH) and phase-angle error a. 
Values are: 3,480 amperes and 12-degree 
phase angle 


4. True ratio=3,480/50=69.6 
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rent-transformer data and have its use 
adopted in standard form in the near future. 


Otto A. Knopp (Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, Emeryville, Calif.): Through 
his paper, ‘“‘Current-Transformer Perform- 
ance Based on Admittance-Vector Locus,”’ 
Mr. Schwager has performed a valuable 
service in having perfected a method of 
presenting the characteristics of a current 
transformer in an exceedingly simple and 
ingenious way. Such a method was badly 
needed by the manufacturer of such trans- 
formers. 

The writer, who has always had a great 
fascination for current transformers of all 
types, principally for methods of testing 
them and testing with them, has always 
felt as a utility engineer that the automatic 
calculation by test is the simpler procedure 
for determining the ratio and phase angle of 
a current transformer, rather than the cal- 
culation of these errors from the electric 
constants of the iron core by the methods 
originally developed by P. G. Agnew. 

For manufacturers the calculating method 
has, no doubt, great advantages for select- 
ing the size and type of core, ampere-turn 
value, size of conductors, and so forth. Mr. 
Schwager, working for a manufacturing 
concern, was, therefore, interested in this 
calculating method, and he succeeded in 
developing new and useful graphical meth- 
ods which not only reduced the calculation 
work materially, but furnished an excellent 
method of presenting the basic character- 
istics of the current transformer from which 
all other performance data can now be 
quickly determined any time they are 


needed, without subjecting the current. 


transformer to new tests. This is particu- 
larly useful when the individual transformer 
has been sold by the manufacturer and is 
no longer available to him for test. 

The writer, working for a public utility, 
is naturally more interested in using direct 
test methods such as described in his AIEE 
paper, AIEE Transactions, May 1936, 
for error determinations, as the transformer 
to be tested is in his possession and remains 
in his possession. Therefore, a simple test 
under the existing conditions, is the best 
approach toward getting accurate results 
and avoids tedious calculation and the 
necessity of many tests for determining the 
necessary constants needed for the calcula- 
tion. More time would be consumed in the 
determination of the value of the various 
burdens and their power factors than in 
determining the ratio error or phase-angle 
error directly, since most utility labora- 
tories are well equipped for testing ratio 
and phase-angle error of circuit transformers. 
However, there may even be good use for 
Mr. Schwager’s approach in the utilities, 
if the manufacturer who supplies the current 
transformers furnished their characteristics 
in the form Mr. Schwager suggests. The 
engineering department in the utility, con- 
fronted with the problem of selecting cur- 
rent transformers for certain relay opera- 
tions, can select a current transformer more 
precisely by the Schwager method than by 
referring to a few specific ratio and phase- 
angle error curves which may not apply to 
_the particular condition. 

Another application would be the use of 
the “admittance-vector locus’’ for setting 
up current-transformer standards, replacing 
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the X YZ standards or the new standards 
proposed: B-0.1, B-0.2, B-0.5, and 
so forth. Another, and, in the writer’s 
opinion, the most useful application of the 
“‘admittance-vector locus,” would be by its 
use in the reverse. It should not be diffi- 
cult, with the accurate methods and equip- 
ment available in the utility laboratories 
for determining ratio and phase angle of 
current transformers for all kinds of bur- 
dens, to determine the ‘“‘admittance-vector 
locus.’”’ Thus, it may be possible in the 
utility laboratory to determine this locus as 
a matter of record more accurately that way 
than it could be determined by making 
measurements of the iron loss and other 
electrical constants of the core. 

Such cores are, in most cases, rather small, 
requiring especially delicate instruments. 
Where bushing-type current transformers 
are involved (and I presume Mr. Schwager 
was mostly concerned with these), the cores 
are large, making the determination of the 
electrical constants simple and accurate. 
The errors of these transformers are large, 
making a graphical method such as Mr. 
Schwager’s particularly well-adapted. The 
adaptability of the method to modern com- 
pensated current transformers, where the 
errors are of the order of ().1 to 0.3 per cent 
and one to three minutes phase angle, is 
not as good. There the reverse method 
may be helpful. 
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1. Some APPLICATIONS OF INSTRUMENT TRANS- 
FORMERS, Otto A. Knopp. AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 
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J. A. Elzi (The Commonwealth and South- 
ern Corporation., Jackson, Mich.): The 
users of current transformers have a definite 
need for performance data covering a wide 
range of conditions which cannot be ade- 
quately covered by the usual ratio and 
phase-angle curves. It therefore appears 
that the user must be. provided with basic 
data from which any desired characteristics 
can be determined, and, since most of the 
users are not transformer designers, it is 
important that these data be presented in 
a readily usable form. In this paper the 
author presents a means by which this can 
be accomplished and has analyzed step by 
step the method of arriving at this curve. 

Since the admittance-vector locus is a 
function of the characteristics of the steel 
used in the transformer, it would appear that 
any one manufacturer would need to provide 
only a few such curves to adequately pro- 
vide data for an entire line of current trans- 
formers. It would be interesting to have the 
author’s opinion regarding this point. 

The values for the points corresponding 
to various ratios of E/ N in Figures 7 and 8 
of the paper are not linear, and extrapola- 
tion between points is not possible. This at 
first appears to limit the usefulness of the 
curves. However, it might be pointed out 
that, for a given burden and turn, ratio 
values of secondary current can be chosen 
such that ratios of £./ N corresponding to 
points given on the curve will result, and 
performance characteristics for intermediate 
values for secondary current can then 
readily be obtained. It might also be of 
interest to note that since the admittance- 
vector locus is lecated with respect to the 
unity power-factor line, it is very easy to 
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investigate performance at burden power 
factors other than those shown in the figures 
by simply drawing in lines for any power 
factor desired. 


G. Camilli (General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass.): The author’s paper is 
timely in presenting a novel method of de- 
termining the performance of current trans- 
formers. The new American Standards As- 
sociation Standards on instrument trans- 
formers recognize the fact that character- 
istic data of bushing-type current trans- 
formers for relay applications can be cal- 
culated from exciting current and core- 
loss data. By the method developed by Mr. 
Schwager, these excitation data can be 
incorporated in his admittance-vector locus, 
from which the final ratio and phase-angle 
errors can be derived. 

This gtaphical method should be wel- 
comed by both the designers and by the ap- 
plication engineers, because, in contrast 
with the standard procedure, it gives a more 
functional picture of the performance of the 
transformer. It is hoped that this method, 
together with other graphical analyses which 
have been proposed, may form the basis for 
a future ASA Standard for the calculation 
of current transformers for relay applica- 
tions. The proposed method may be ad- 
vantageous in all those cases where either 
the designer or the operating engineer is 
interested in complete characteristics at 
different burdens and at different power 
factors. However, it is doubtful whether 
the scheme reduces the amount of work in- 
volved over the standard procedure when 
only a small amount of data is required. 


A. C. Schwager: Messrs. P. O. Langguth, 
E. C. Wentz, and G. Camilli point out the 
usefulness of the admittance-vector locus 
for the designing engineer; the question, 
however, is raised as to whether the method 
is practical for the use of the operating engi- 
neer when only a small amount of data is 
required. It appears that the author has 
not sufficiently emphasized the importance 
of Figures 9 and 10 in his paper. These 
figures represent the ultimate simplification 
of the vector-locus graph. Figure 9 shows 
that for a given burden power factor the 
ratio error of a multiratio bushing-type 
transformer can be represented by one 
single curve, provided N2/Z>1,000.  Fig- 
ure 3 of this discussion shows a chart apply- 
ing to an actual transformer from which the 
ratio for any total burden power factor be- 
tween 0:5 and 0.7 can be easily computed 
as indicated for any practical value of 
N?/Z. 

The author intended to convey thg exist- 
ence of such simple charts in Figure 9 of the 
paper. Chart Figure 3 applies to a 600 to 
5 multiratio transformer with the ratios as 
indicated. The top curve applies for a total 
burden power factor of 0.5 and the three 
lower curves apply to a burden power fac- 
tor of 0.7 and varying N?/Z values. A 
logarithmic abscissa of two different loga- 
rithmic rates for the E:,/N values greatly 
increases the accuracy over the entire 
range. 

The practical result of Figure 10, on the 
other hand, is a simple chart Figure 4 of 
this discussion from which the ratio error 
can be read off directly in function of the 
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primary current. N?/Z is the parameter 
of the various curves; in a practical chart 
additional N?/Z curves and scale subdivi- 
sions would be included. As shown in the 
paper, the individual curves in Figures 3 
and 4 of the discussion can be readily ob- 
tained from the excitation characteristics of 
the steel, or from a sample of the transformer 
if available for test, the latter ziving the 
more accurate data. 

In view of the simplified charts Figures 3 
and 4, the author considers it unnecessary 
to refer to Figures 7 and 8 of his paper or to 
the methods outlined by Mr. Wentz and by 
Mr. Langguth, except for design purposes 
or for application investigations of a more 
general nature. It might however be worth- 
while to analyze some of the features of the 
above three methods. 

Since we are primarily concerned with 
determining the ratio (complex) of the trans- 
former, it ‘appears that curves whose 
ordinates are equal to the actual error, 
except for constants of the transformer and 
burden are simpler than curves which are 
not proportional to the error. The admit- 
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Figure 3. Ratio characteristics 
for 23-kv bushing current trans- 
former 


Burden power factor 50 and 
70 per cent 

Internal R=0.0022XN ohms 

Internal X negligible 

Volts per turn, Ex/N=hZ/N 

True ratio=N+CXZ/N 


Power Factor 


Curve Range of N2/Z (Per Cent) 
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whereas if the magnetization curve is used, 
the error is obtained only after a division of 
the exciting current by a variable (J2). In 
addition, the admittance-vector locus has 
increased reading accuracy over the mag- 
netization curve. 

In comparing Figure 5 of Mr. Wentz’s 
paper with the author’s charts, it must be 
realized that these charts are equivalent to 
the author’s Figure 8 and do not cover the 
low-ratio bushing-type transformer repre- 
sented in Figure 7, since Mr. Wentz uses a 
simplified equation for the ratio error. 

The interesting charts A and B (Figures 1 
and 2 of this discussion), which Mr. Lang- 
guth has submitted, correspond to Figure 7 
of the author’s paper. It appears, however, 
that Mr. Langguth’s method requires con- 
siderable computation and drafting effort, 
in addition the range covered by the abscissa 
is only one per cent of that covered by 
author’s Figure 7, and its practical value for 
multiratio transformers seems thereby seri- 
ously limited. 

Since standardization of current-trans- 
former data has been frequently mentioned 
in the various discussions, the author would 
like to summarize his suggestions; the final 
decisions as to the merits of. the various 
proposed methods will, as pointed out by 
Mr. Wentz, have to be made by the applica- 
tion engineer. 

It is proposed that two charts be furnished 
only. 


1. Admittance-vector locus as shown in Figure 5 
of the discussion, or a chart showing the admittance 
vector components in a rectilinear co-ordinate sys- 
tem, with E:/ N as abscissa in logarithmic scale. 


Figure 5 of this discussion permits the calculation 
of the exciting current for idle transformers and if 
desired can be used as the basis for any detailed 
investigation as described in the paper. 


2. Ratio error curves as shown in Figure 3 or 4 
of this discussion, Either of these curves permits 
the determination of the entire ratio data without 
complicated calculation or construction and require 
no knowledge of the operation of the transformer 
proper. 
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Figure 5. Admittance-vector locus for one 
turn for 23-kv bushing current transformer 


Internal reactance negligible 
Internal resistance R=O0.0022N 
Yy=MYi/N? 


Mr. Elzi points out an interesting further 
simplification which might have particular 
merit for design purposes. The admittance- 
vector locus can be rescaled so that Yi(g) = 
y1(z)D/A, where Y,(g) is unit admittance, 
A is the cross-sectional area of the core, and 
D is its mean diameter. Instead of a param- 
eter of volts per turn, flux density B is 
used, or E,/NA if preferred. 

This basis will give values of sufficient 
accuracy for design purposes, even with 
cores of somewhat different proportions, and 
close values if the cores have equal outside- 
to-inside diameter ratios, because of simi- 
larity of flux distribution. 

Mr. Elzi’s concern about the difficulties 
encountered in interpolating E,/ N values 
on the admittance-vector locus might be 
reduced by referring to the proposed prac- 
tical curves Figure 5, or by plotting the 
admittance-vector components on a recti- 
linear co-ordinate system as suggested above © 
under standard data. Ae 

That the admittance-vector locus method 
is readily accepted by a utility laboratory 
is particularly appreciated. Mr. Knopp 
confirms the wide field for which the new 
method might be applicable. The deter- . 
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mination of the vector locus in reverse, as 
suggested by Mr. Knopp, opens up a con- 
siderable field of applications. The method 
consists of measuring ratio error and phase 
angle for a known secondary burden and 
plotting them in a rectilinear co-ordinate 
system, the resulting curve being geometri- 
ally similar to the admittance-vector locus 
for one turn. This test curve, therefore, 
fully represents the transformer and permits 
the calculation of the various important 
constants, such as turn compensation and 
secondary leakage reactance. 


Multichannel Carrier-Current 
Facilities for a Power Line 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 
42-13 by P. N. Sandstrom and G. E. Foster, 
presented at the AJIEE winter convention, 
New York, N. Y., January 26-30, 1942, 
and published in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 
1942, February section, pages 71-6. 


W. R. Brownlee (The Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation, Jackson, Mich.): 
The protective features of the carrier-current 
installation described by the authors pro- 
vide an excellent example wherein the use of 
special, and sometimes so-called ‘“‘compli- 
cated,”’ protective measures are a principal 
factor in making possible important savings 
in major equipment (in this instance, the 
high-voltage oil circuit breakers). The value 
of such savings may be many times the cost 
of the additional protective equipment. The 
presence of continuous automatic super- 
vision should add materially to the over-all 
reliability of the protective scheme. 

Although the transferred tripping arrange- 
ment was provided primarily to permit 
clearing both power sources from a faulted 
transformer bank, the |inherent abilty to 
clear both ends of the transmission line 
simultaneously is quite valuable. It is 
assumed that some form of distance relays 
is used for the phase protection in this con- 
nection. If so, is any special provision 
made to prevent operation of the distance 
relays during system oscillations, especially 
those which do not result in an actual out of 
step condition? Perhaps the multiple tone 
system described will lend itself rather well 
to an “‘out-of-step blocking” arrangement. 

The protection of a three-terminal line 
or ‘‘Tee-tap’’ involves problems which 
sometimes cannot be solved by the simple 
addition of distance relays to a conventional 
carrier-current system. Have the authors 
made any study of the possible application 
of their transferred tripping arrangement to 
three-terminal lines? 


P. N. Sandstrom and G. E. Foster: In 
answer to Mr. Brownlee’s discussion, his 
- assumption is correct that distance-type 
relays are used for protection against phase- 
to-phase faults. The particular type em- 
ployed is the high-speed impedance type. 
No special provision has been made to pre- 
vent the operation of these relays during 
system oscillations. With the present 
method of operation there is very little 
chance for instability. 
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With reference to the question of protec- 
tion of a three-terminal line with distance 
relays in conjunction with conventional 
carrier-current system, the authors have 
had contact with an installation of this 
type. This installation has given satis- 
factory service for over two years. 

The authors have not made a complete 
study of the possible application of the 
transfer trip arrangement toa three-terminal 
line. One method of extending this trans- 
ferred tripping method to a three-terminal 
line would be by means of a carrier loop 
consisting of three carrier frequencies. The 
first frequency connects station A to station 
B; the second frequency connects station 
B to station C, and the third frequency con- 
nects station C to station A. At each sta- 
tion only one transmitter and one receiver 
would be needed. The blocking loop would 
be extended over this carrier loop. Trip- 
ping would be accomplished by breaking 
the blocking loop at any point and starting 
the tripping frequency at that point. Since 
a loop is formed, the tripping signal would 
go to the other two points, giving almost 
simultaneous opening of all three terminals. 


Transient Characteristics of 
Current Transformers 
During Faults 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42-39 
by C. Concordia, C. N. Weygandt, and 
H. S. Shott, presented at the AIEE winter 
convention, New York, N. Y., January 


26-30, 1942, and published in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, May section, 
pages 280-5. 


E. C. Wentz (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Sharon, Pa.) 
and W. K. Sonnemann (Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, Newark, 
N. J.): In the opening paragraph of this 
paper, the authors indicate that very little 
quantitative data on the transient perform- 
ance of current transformers have been pub- 
lished. It is agreed that a complete set of 
transient-performance curves covering all 
existing designs of current transformers has 
never been issued. Such a set of curves 
would involve volumes. Apparently, this 
paper intends to present data which may be 
considered quantitative through the use of 
the so-called size constant of the trans- 
former. In this respect, however, we do 
not feel that the paper has made any great 
strides forward over the Wentz-Sonnemann 
paper mentioned as reference 2. In the ref- 
erence paper, the authors have presented 
formulas for the calculation of current-trans- 
former performance in terms of design con- 
stants and secondary circuit resistance. In 
Mr. Harder’s discussion of that paper, he 
reduced the design constants to terms of the 
saturation curve which puts the necessary 
design information in a form which can be 
obtained much more readily in many cases, 
and which can be used more easily. 

We feel that the size constant as given in 
the paper is not too good a criterion of trans- 
former excellence for the following reasons. 


1. We believe that the factor, /, representing the 
length of the magnetic circuit, is unduly stressed, 
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and tends to lead to erroneous conclusions. For 
example, if the factors/ and A are both increased to, 
say, double their given value, the size constant is 
unchanged, but the transformer will, in practically 
every case, give better performance for any given 
application. This improvement results from the 
increase in area and not from an increase in length, 
as indicated in the author’s conclusion 1. The 
reason for this is that the amount of flux in the core 
necessary to circulate a given current in the second- 
ary circuit is independent of the length of the mag- 
netic circuit. Once the flux reaches the saturation 
point, the error current begins to flow in the dif- 
ferential relay. If the area of the core is doubled, 
the time to reach saturation is increased, thus al- 
lowing an increased time interval for the d-c com- 
ponent of the fault current to diminish» with a con- 
sequent reduction in the magnitude of the error 
current when it appears. 


2. The factor, 72, should and does include the re- 
sistance of the secondary burden. It inevitably 
follows that any one design of transformer does not 
have a single size constant in itself. Its size con- 
stant can only be determined after the secondary 
burden for the particular application has been as- 
certained. 


The authors intimate that it is still neces- 
sary tg consider each application of bus dif- 
ferential relays on its own merits. While 
this is true to a certain extent for some 
schemes, and where there are special con- 
siderations, it does not give a true picture of 
the situation as it has existed since the ad- 
vent of the variable percentage differential 
relay. Sufficient study of the transient char- 
acteristics of current transformers and suf- 
ficient tests to verify the conclusions reached 
have been made so that in the usual bus-dif- 
ferential application, it is possible to apply 
the variable percentage differential relay 
without exhaustive engineering research. 
Such research is avoided through applying 
the relay in line with certain well-established 
criteria. These may be explained as fol- 
lows: 


1., The current-transformer ratio should be so 
chosen as to keep the maximum secondary fault 
current within reasonable limits as determined by a 
practical relay design. 


2. On multicircuit busses, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to use two relays per phase in order to provide 
an adequate number of restraining elements. 


3. The current transformer should not saturate on 
the maximum symmetrical fault current to which it 
will be subjected. This does not mean that it will 
not saturate on asymmetrical fault current. In- 
stead, the saturation caused by the d-c component 
will usually be severe, giving rise to a substantial 
error current. However, the use of the variable 
percentage characteristic as well as an adequate 
number of restraining elements prevents the relay 
from false tripping for external faults. 


C. Concordia, C. N. Weygandt, and H. S. 
Shott: On reading over the discussion by 
Messrs. Wentz and Sonnemann, we note 
such a very great difference in viewpoint 
that it will be somewhat difficult to find a 
common ground for discussion. Messrs. 
Wentz and Sonnemann seem to feel that 
enough had already been done on this prob- 
lem so that all the significant questions are 
readily answered, but we cannot agree with 
this opinion. To our knowledge the only 
quantitative results previously published 
have been from spot tests and often, as in 
the case of the paper by Messrs. Wentz and 
Sonnemann, without any means of identi- 
fying the transformer. 

Referring to the first paragraph of the dis- 
cussion, it is not merely by introducing the 
concept of size constant that our paper in- 
tends to present quantitative data, but also 
in a much more exact representation of the 
saturation curve. It seemed desirable, in 
view of the complexity and importance of 
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the subject, to attempt as rigorous a solu- 
tion of the problem as practicable, rather 
than to continue to oversimplify it. 

Referring to the second paragraph of the 
discussion, we infer that Messrs. Wentz 
and Sonnemann cannot have given our paper 
the attention which we feel it perhaps de- 
serves. As stated in conclusion 1: ‘Of two 
transformers having the same size constant 
the one having the longer magnetic circuit 
will give better performance for the same 
value of primary current.’”’ This statement 
is true, and to say, as the discussers have, 
that it is not the longer magnetic circuit 
which accounts for the improvement, seems 
to us to be quibbling. We do not subscribe 
to the discussers’ arguments about the area; 
in fact, it could just as well have been the 
length / and the secondary resistance 7 
which were changed, instead of length and 
area, and conclusion 1 would still hold. 
The performance curves as shown by Fig- 
ures 9-12 are all related to the ‘‘amperes per 
inch of core length.’”’ Thus, if length and 
area are both doubled, the size constant will 
remain the same, but the same value of pri- 
mary current will result in half the ampere 
turns per inch, and, hence, the performance 
will be shown by a different point on the 
curves. Regarding the discussion of 7, we 
refer the discussers to the definition of 7 
following equation 1 of the paper. Both the 
size constant and performance of any trans- 
former depend on its secondary burden. 

Referring to the discussion of the variable 
percentage differential relay it seems de- 
sirable to point out that such a relay would 
have severe limitations when used with con- 
ventional bar-type current transformers 
even when the current is only five times nor- 
mal, as indicated by Figure 9. 


Progress Report of D-C 
Testing of Generators 


in the Field 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42-1 
by E. R. Davis and M. F. Leftwich, presented 
at the AIEE winter convention, New York, 
N. Y., January 26-30, 1942, and published 
in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, January 
section, pages 14-18. 


Charles F. Hill and L. J. Berberich (West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa.): Messrs. Davis 
and Leftwich have found with cthers that 
spot readings of insulation resistance were 
not as effective in determining the condi- 
tion of the insulation as insulation resist- 
ance-time curves. Absorption or insulation 
resistance-time curves periodically deter- 
mined have been used by many operators 
with some success. This success for the ordi 
nary low-voltage determinations (500—1,000 
volts) has, however, been limited to: 


1, Detection of moisture in insulation. 


2, Determination of leakage over the end windings 
due to moisture, dirt, oil, and combinations of these. 


3. Studying the curing of the insulation in a new 
machine which is illustrated by the data in Figure % 
of the paper. 


Low-voltage d-c testing on the other hand, 
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has not been of much value in the location 
of damage to the insulation due to mechani- 
cal causes. 

A number of operators have also at- 
tempted to locate mechanical defects by 
means of other tests such as power factor 
and ionization detection with negative re- 
sults, in general. It had been our opinion 
that rather high-voltage d-c testing should 
be more effective in detecting mechanical 
deterioration in such insulation, but at- 
tempts by some operating engineers did not 
give positive results. It is, therefore, en- 
couraging to see that the authors have 
achieved some measure of success with 
such high-voltage d-c tests. 

The EEI subject committee on generator 
insulation testing (AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 
volume 60, 1941, p. 1003) reports some tests 
with high-voltage d-c on several machines 
which were about to be rewound. They 
were not always successful in locating de- 
liberately inflicted mechanical damage. 
They did find, however, that insulation re- 
sistance may be considerably less when 
measured at high-voltage than when meas- 
ured at a low-voltage in a machine known to 
have a defective winding. We have made 
many measurements of insulation resistance 
on sections of good coils insulated for 13.8 
ky of both the older and the newer types 
over a range of voltage from 500 to 25,000 
volts. These showed that the insulation re- 
sistance was substantially unaffected by 
voltage. Therefore, when a voltage effect 
is found, some insulation defect may be indi- 
cated. This should be investigated further. 

The authors have logically started at 
lower voltages and gradually stepped up the 
voltages in their testing program, until now 
a voltage of 14,000 is used on machines of 
the higher-voltage ratings. We believe, 
however, that still higher voltages could be 
used. We have made a number of tests of 
the a-c and d-c breakdown strengths of both 
the older and newer type of insulation and 
have found that the d-c breakdown strength 
corresponds very closely with the a-c peak 
breakdown strength. The EEI subeommit- 
tee already referred to obtained the same 
result on old machines. It 1s, therefore, 
indicated that d-c voltages at least as high 
as the permissible a-c peak-test voltage on 
old apparatus could be used in testing with- 
out damage to good insulation. This would 
correspond to voltages up to 20,000 or 25,000 
for a 13.8 ky machine which is somewhat 
higher than the maximum voltage used by 
the authors. 

Messrs. Davis and Leftwich have indi- 
cated that many of the failures are due to 
mechanical causes. They have shown that 
high-voltage d-c has definite value in de- 
tecting this type of insulation defect, Table 
II of the paper shows that many of the 
breakdowns on test have oceurred at d-c 
voltages far below the a-c peak-operating 
voltages. The authors state that some of 
these breakdowns have occurred on coils 
near the neutral. We would like to ask if 
all coils which broke down on test at volt- 
ages below the a-c peak operating voltage 
were far removed from the line end in the 
phase group, 

The authors have apparently kept a ree- 
ord of service and test failures over a long 
period of time. Such records are of consider- 
able value, not only to the operator, but 
also to the manufacturer for improvement in 
design may be suggested. These records 
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are summed up in Table IV of the paper. // 


One would expect that the real value of a 
testing program should be indicated by a 
reduction in failure rate in service. While 
Table IV does not give the service failure 
rate before the testing program was started, 
it does not show any consistent improve- 
ment in failure rate in service as experience 
was gained in testing. We would like to 
ask if the authors have any explanation for 
the lack of a definite improvement in service 
failure rate since the testing program was 
begun. 

There is a possibility that machine volt- 
ages themselves are locating defects which 
develop on coils nearer full-phase potential, 
leaving only those on coils near ground po- 
tential for the d-c tests. If this is true, then 
the use of much higher d-c test voltages 
might be very useful to anticipate or elimi- 
nate service failures. 


C. T. Weller (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): During recent years, 
an important activity of the Institute has 
been the co-ordination of insulation. This 
involves testing methods as well as values, 
so it is gratifying to have a ‘‘Progress Re- 
port” on a d-c method to supplement the 
usual a-c methods. The use of high direct 
voltage for commercial routine testing dates 
from about 1916, when the development of 
our d-c cable-testing sets was started. 
These were developed 


1. To provide equipment of greater portability 
than the ponderous a-c equipment then required 
for testing cable lengths. 


2. To determine if impending cable failures could 
be anticipated from the time-current curves of the 
insulation. 


The question of test equipment portability 
(1) does not ordinarily arise in the case of 
generators, but the question of impending 
failure detection (2) is always pertinent. 
After a long investigation, a ratio of 2.4:1 
between the d-c crest and a-c rms test volt- 
age values for cables was arrived at. A cor- 
responding test-voltage ratio for apparatus 
apparently has not been established, so 
arbitrary values are sometimes used. 

The effect of direct voltage on insulation 
is indicated by some of our experiences with 
the early cable-testing sets in the labora- 
tory. We attempted to use sphere gaps to 
determine approximately the drop across 
the rectifier but found that the polarity of 
the direct voltage had an effect on the are- 
over voltage. In view of the well-known 
limitations of sphere gaps from the stand- 
point of accuracy, we built an electrostatic 
voltmeter for use as a d-c-a-c transfer in- 
strument; this was rated 100 kv (crest a-c 
or constant d-c value) and was of the oil- 
insulated, reflecting, repulsion type. The 
voltmeter worked beautifully with alter- 
nating voltage, but with gradually increas- 
ing direct voltage became more and more 
erratic, until it was impossible even to esti- 
mate what the deflection might be; the per- 
formance indicated that the leakage was 
both large and variable but no are-overs oc- 
curred. In order to simulate cable lengths 
we built up.a capacitor of glass-tinfoil units 
mounted in a wooden frame carefully treated 
with paraffin. As the direct voltage across 
the capacitor to ground increased, leakage 
through the seams in the wood finally caused 
smoke to appear, so additional insulators 
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had to be provided. The direct-voltage 
values involved were much higher than those 
under discussion today, but the results were 
first responsible for our conclusion that di- 
rect voltage constitutes a much more severe 
test on insulation than alternating voltage 
when leakage is present. Variable leakage 
oceasionally occurs in cable circuits and 
some very erratic arc-overs have resulted. 

owever, it should be emphasized that 
cables, because of their uniform insulation 
and resulting voltage stresses, are ideal sub- 
jects for d-c testing, but such is definitely 
not the case for apparatus. It is evident 
that the authors were wise in proceeding 
with caution. It appears that many addi- 
tional ‘‘Progress Reports”’ will be necessary 
before a proper d-c—a-c test ratio can be 
established for apparatus. 


P. H. McAuley (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): The author’s results show that high- 
voltage d-c testing of insulation, which 
amounts to a combined dielectric and Meg- 
ger test, is very effective. The following 
data may help to explain some of the results 
given in the author’s Table III and Figure 8. 

Table I of this discussion shows the results 
of tests at 500 volts d-c on four fractional 
horsepower 440-volt motors of a type which 
has given good performance in service. 
The tests were designed to determine the 
variations in resistance likely to be en- 
countered on machines. The readings were 
at one minute after voltage was applied, 
but in most cases resistances were still in- 
creasing after 15 minutes. The correspond- 
ing currents may be obtained by dividing the 
voltage (500) by the resistance values shown. 


First, note the remarkable consistency in - 


the performance of the four different mo- 
tors. The first test was made at room tem- 
perature just as the motors were received 
from the factory. In a 48-degree-centigrade 
oven the resistances dropped slightly. 
However, with the oven at 75 degrees cen- 
tigrade and later at 95 decrees centigrade, 
the values are practically the same as the 
original room temperature values. Upon 
cooling to room temperature the insulation 
resistances increased in about a 100 to 1 
ratio. The last column shows the effect of 
standing around under summer air condi- 
tions plus an overnight cooling cycle in a 
refrigerator. All values, of course, are well 
up in the range regarded as indicative of 
insulation in good condition. 

The apparent explanation of the behavior 
of the insulation is moisture absorption. 


Table |. Insulation Resistance in Megohms 

After 1 Minute at 500 Volts D-C on 4 Small 

440-Volt Motors at Controlled Oven Tem- 
peratures 


} 
| 
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Motor 

23 Hr 

25C (18 Days) 
5C (15 Hours) 
25C ( 7 Hours) 


28C 
48C 
22C 


.-460...125...430...415.. 


13 .22,000... .27 
2...475...119...400...445.. 


.65,000. . . .16 
3...455... 99... .340...360...42,000... .25 
2200... 806,.. 620... 1340... 


.38,000... .31 
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When these motors were stored following the 
varnish bakes, a long slow process of mois- 
ture absorption followed under summer 
humidity conditions. Capacity and power- 
factor measurements also show this process 
rather well. At the higher temperatures 
moisture is being driven off and resistances 
do not change much. But when the motors 
cool again, insulation resistances in the dry 
condition at room temperature are very 
much higher. Exposure to room air plus a 
cooling cycle conducive to condensation soon 
reduces the readings to '/1,000 the former 
values. In spite of the varnish treatment, 
moisture influences leakage currents. Also, 
in these particular tests, the results were 
influenced in part at least by the leads which 
touched the frames at places in the terminal 
boxes. It has been found that rubber-in- 
sulated leads are no guarantee of high insu- 
lation resistance in the leads. In general, 
leads can have a great influence on indi- 
cated insulation resistances. 

These results apply, of course, to machines 
which stand idle for long periods and are 
subjected to high humidity conditions. On 
samples and on motors subjected regularly 
or continuously to high operating tempera- 
tures, insulation resistances usually increase 
with aging. It has been noticed that meas- 
urements at room temperature show about 
a 10 to 1 increase over considerable periods 
of time. 

Individual values of insulation resistance 
above the range of values due to dirt or 
moisture can hardly be regarded as signifi- 
cant. However, similar machines seem to 
perform very consistently, If a given type 
is well-classified, insulation resistance read- 
ings may prove of some value in evaluating 
the condition of individual units. Admit- 
tedly we have a good deal to learn before 
this is possible. 


B. Van Ness, Jr. (Pennsylvania Water and 
Power Company, Baltimore, Md.): In 
recent years there has been a growing in- 
terest in the development of a nondestruc- 
tive method of checking the condition of 
generator insulation. The increasing de- 
mands upon standby and reserve equip- 
ment during the present emergency stress 
the need for a solution to the problem— 
which is complex and difficult—and one re- 
quiring the attention of many investigators. 
Therefore, the present paper is particularly 
timely. 

Instilation troubles may be classified 
roughly under two headings: 

} 

1. Temporary—in which some outside agent 
temporarily reduces or impairs the insulation 
strength. In this class of trouble may be typed 
insulation affected by moisture and surface dirt. 


2. Permanent—in which the dielectric strength of 
insulation is permanently reduced by mechanical 
breakage, electrical rupture, and so on. 


The distinction between these two classes of 
insulation trouble is not always appreciated. 

In general, the more commonly recognized 
nondestructive methods employed in ma- 
chine insulation testing will rather definitely 
pick out the temporary types of machine 
insulation weakness introduced by moisture 
or dirt, but as yet they are not at all definite 
in the location of permanent types of insula- 
tion difficulties. Therefore, it is encourag- 
ing to see the fresh viewpoint presented in 
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the paper by Messrs. Davis and Leftwich 
and the progress they are making in field 
testing. With the exception of destructive 
a-c high-potential testing, theirs is the first 
method reported to definitely pick out incipi- 
ent insulation faults of the permanent type. 
In many cases of their checks it was not nec- 
essary to test to failure to detect faults, but 
in some cases the faulted winding actually 
failed during testing. This method of test- 
ing, therefore, does not as yet completely 
meet the desired ultimate of nondestruction, 
but it is a definite approach toward that 
goal. Winding damage is localized and the 
hazard of widespread trouble from service 
failure is eliminated. Furthermore, it is 
very possible that the test breakdowns oc- 
curring at the inception of the program might 
have been averted, had testing been under 
way when the insulation was first affected. 

The higher test voltages offer interesting 
possibilities. It is hoped that the authors 
will find it possible to extend the method to 
the 13,800-volt class at comparable test 
voltages and with equally successful results 


E. R. Davis and M. F. Leftwich: The in- 
terest shown by those presenting discus- 
sions is greatly appreciated by the authors. 

Dr. Hill and Dr. Berberich mention that 
some of the generator armature breakdowns 
on test occur on coils near the neutral. In 
checking our records, we find that many of 
the failures on test occurred approximately 
halfway between line and neutral coils in 
the phase group. The test voltage of failure 
usually exceeds the a-c peak operating volt- 
age. However, at the beginning of the test 
schedule many of the incipient failures were 
located near the generator neutral at com- 
paratively low test voltages so that no 
“standard” test voltage could be determined 
until these defective coils were located and 
removed. 

Referring to the rate of failure in service 
as shown in Table IV, we wish to point out 
that the average age of generators prior to 
beginning of tests was 7.78 years as com- 
pared with 13.45 years to January 1, 1942. 
These ages take into account additional 
capacity added to system and machines 
which have been rewound. Further check- 
ing of records reveal that in the 10-year 
period immediately prior to test schedule, a 
total of 403,650 kva failed in service as 
compared with 360,115 kva as shown in 
Table IV. This difference of 43,535 kva is 
very encouraging, because the average age 
of windings during this 10-year period was 
increasing. It is believed with the newer 
test apparatus and additional testing experi- 
ence this downward trend will continue and 
perhaps exceed the rate of decline in kilo- 
volt-amperes failing in service as noted. 

The difficulties which Mr. Weller encoun- 
tered in accurately measuring high d-c po- 
tentials are easily understandable, although 
our problem was not so difficult, because we 
are using a comparatively low voltage. 
However, by keeping comparative records 
on individual generators, a slight inaccuracy 
of test potential as recorded by instruments 
would hardly be evident, providing the same 
test set and instruments are used. 

The effect of moisture on insulation when 
a comparatively high d-c voltage is applied, 
as described in Mr. McAuley’s discussion, is 
very interesting. We have used a d-c volt- 
age of 5,000 on large 6,600-volt generator 
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armatures while being dried prior to initial 
installation and have obtained similar re- 
sults. However, a much longer interval of 
time was required to obtain a change in in- 
sulation resistance. 

We hope that many high d-c voltage tests 
will be made in the near future, particularly 
on armatures of the 13,800-volt class. The 
compilation of such data may eventually 
lead to definite test standards. At least, 
as Mr. Van Ness, Jr., states, the higher test 
voltages offer interesting possibilities. 


Measurement of 
Maximum Demand 


Discussion and author’s closure of paper 42-15 
by P. M. Lincoln, presented at the AIEE 
winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 
26-30, 1942, and published in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, February section, 
pages 57-62. 


Perry A. Borden (The Bristol Company, 
Waterbury, Conn.): The soundness of the 
theory of measuring demand on a logarith- 
mic basis has already been well taught by 
Dr. Lincoln in his earlier papers; and his 
original form of the instrument, even with 
the inherent errors which he has now 
pointed out, demonstrates the practical ap- 
plication of this theory and provides prob- 
ably a truer basis for determining the limits 
of electrical apparatus than is found in the 
mechanical instruments of the block-interval 
class. I believe that those utilities who 
have adopted the thermal demand meter 
have found its use to be economically sound 
and are satisfied that such slight departures 
which it may possess from the theoretically 
correct values are insignificant as compared 
with the inherent departures of those values 
from being a true criterion of the actual 
limits of the apparatus. That demand 
measurement can never be reduced to an 
exact science is an admitted fact—and is 
probably the only fact which can account 
for the toleration of measuring methods 
which may show such vast discrepancies as 
have long been recognized and have been 
vividly brought to light in Dr. Lincoln’s 
Ithaca tests. 

In the development of the new form of 
thermal meter there has obviously been 
encountered the same problem that is met 
wherever the measurement of temperature 
is involved, namely, that of making sure 
that the temperature as indicated by the 
sensitive device is the same temperature 
as that in which we are interested. In this 
case, however, since temperature is but one 
link in a chain of energy transformations 
essential to the final measurement, the 
various loading and compensating devices 
appear to have succeeded not only in taking 
care of such discrepancies but in utilizing 
the time lag of heat transfer to simulate the 
temperature response characteristic of the 
electrical plant. 

From an engineering standpoint, and even 
from an economic standpoint, the thermal 
demand meter would seem to approach as 
closely as possible to the ideal method of ob- 
taining the desired measurement. The 
main objection to its use seems to be, now 
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as heretofore, that of providing to the cus- 
tomer a satisfactory explanation of the 
engineering soundness and economic fair- 
ness of its readings. There has been raised 
against the use of thermal demand the 
argument that is readings are difficult to 
define and to explain in comprehensive 
terms to the nontechnical user. This ob- 
jection probably has some foundation and 
would not in any way be removed by the 
adoption of the suggested modification in 
which, with the adoption of a longer 
characteristic time period, the meter is 


deliberately designed to depart from 
following a true logarithmic law. 
These objections, however, appear to 


be principally academic, and should not 
introduce more difficulty in the work of the 
rate maker than is found in the incorpora- 
tion of a power-factor clause in charges for 
electrical service. Here, it is admitted that 
the possibility of several definitions might 
form a basis for controversy; but, as in 
most other instances of formulating defi- 
nitions, a certain amount of compromise 
must be tolerated in the interests of ul- 
timate simplicity. This attitude is well 
brought out in Professor Karapetoff’s con- 
tribution, ‘‘A Parable About the Mean 
Radius of the Ellipse,’”’? published in the 
AIEE Journat, volume 39, 1920, page 732. 
(I here take the opportunity to recommend 
that this parable be reprinted for the edifica- 
tion of the younger members of the 
Institute.) 

The secondary importance of the actual 
value of the selected time interval in demand 
measurement has long been realized and 
was confirmed in the tests under actual 
load conditions as described in my 1920 
paper on demand measurement (AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, volume 39, page 1847). Dr. 
Lincoln, in his discussion of that paper, 
pointed out many of the features of demand 
measurement which have been brought to a 
head in his present paper. While in 1920 
we were hardly so audacious as to suggest 
anything like the universal adoption of a 
60-minute time interval, it now appears 
that such a period, especially if incorporated 
in a logarithmic meter of the suggested 
form, might fill a very large place in the 
measurement ‘of demand. 


W. J. McLachlan (General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y.): The con- 
demnation of the block-interval meter in 
Mr. Lincoln’s paper appears practically to 
incriminate the prevailing practice in this 
country. This allegation at face value is 
alarming. That it is not, is evidenced by 
the fact that the same theoretical short- 
comings of the block-interval type were 
expounded, before the Institute, quite 
thoroughly by Mr. Lincoin in 1915, again 
in 1918, again in 1934, again in 1939, and 
now are repeated in. 1942. 

Surely, there must be some reason behind 
the continuing use of a device whose short- 
comings have so long been so well under- 
stood. In fact, there are many reasons. 
Among them are: F 

1. Any measurement of demand con- 
stitutes not an exact, but rather, only a 
rough approximation of the proportion of 
the system investment cost incurred in 
supplying that demand. This has been 
recognized practically since the conception 
of demand rates. 
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2. Since no demand allocation method 
known is exact, there has been a preference 
for a measurement basis which is simple to 
understand and explain. This is a definite 
advantage of the arithmetic average of the 
block-interval type as contrasted to the 
logarithmic characteristic. 

3. “Peak splitting”’ is of significance only 
on load peaks of short duration, which 
occur singly during the billing period or 
which repeat at an interval exactly equal 
to the “block interval’ or a multiple 
thereof. Probability states that random 
repetition of peaks within the billing period, 
which is the usual case, will minimize the 
“peak-splitting”’ effect. : 

4. Short-duration loads, where peak 
splitting can possibly have any effect, and 
where advantage is claimed for the logarith- 
mic characteristic are a problem unto them- 
selves, because the ability of the system to 
supply such loads is limited generally by 
voltage drop and not the thermal ability of 
the system. The voltage-drop effect is in- 
stantaneous, and its import cannot be 
measured by any of the time-interval de- 
mand measurements now used, be they 
logarithmic or arithmetic. 

5. While heating of system equipment 
follows a logarithmic characteristic, the 
time constants involved in the various 
equipments are so radically differing in 
themselves, and different from those of the 
logarithmic meters now employed, as to 
make any claims for advantage in this re- 
spect at least open to question. For in- 
stance, a transformer may require six to 
seven hours to reach 90 per cent of ultimate 
temperature, as contrasted to the one-hour 
meter characteristic. Actually, an arith- 
metic curve much more nearly approxi- 
mates the heating of such an equipment 
during a one-hour interval than does a one- 
hour logarithmic meter curve. 

6. The fact that one type of meter 
follows the heating curve of equipment, at 
one fixed value of load, more closely than 
another is of little significance when it is 
considered that the response of both meters, 
to differing values of load, is in accordance 
with the first power of the current (since 
the measurement is in kilowatts, kilovolt- 
amperes, or reactive kilovolt-amperes) 
whereas the heating of equipment is much 
more nearly proportional to the square of 
the current. Thus the basic measurement 
is not in accordance with the thermal load- 
ing of equipment. 

7. Testing convenience has been a pre- 
dominant advantage of the block-interval 
type. 

The discusser holds no brief for the block- 
interval meter. It is the manufacturer’s 
business to build the types of equipment 
which the trade chooses to desire. The 
purpose of this discussion is to record the 
fact that there are factors which should be 
considered in arriving at this choice which 
do not appear in Mr. Lincoln’s paper. 


P, M. Lincoln: 
from the comments submitted by Mr. W. J. 
McLachlan. The indication of maximum 
demand as régistered by the thermal demand 
meter is completely exact and not a rough 
approximation as Mr. McLachlan would 
have us believe. Its only departure from 
complete exactness is due to the impos- 
sibility of causing heat to diffuse instan- 
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taneously throughout the masses of matter 
that are being heated or cooled during nor- 
mal operation. By careful design, this 
departure from complete exactitude can be 
made negligible. 

May I ask Mr. McLachlan why he ad- 
vocates an admittedly inaccurate method of 
measuring maximum demand when an exact 
method is available? 

‘1 would also disagree with Mr. Perry A. 
Borden’s statement ‘‘that demand meas- 
urement can never be reduced to an exact 
science is an admitted fact.’’ This state- 
ment is quite true when applied to an 
arithmetic average, but almost entirely 
false when applied to a logarithmic average. 
I, for one, make no such admission. The 
thermal demand meter as described in my 
paper is absolutely exact except in so far 
as its indication is influenced by the impossi- 
bility*of causing heat to diffuse instantane- 
ously. Apparently, both Mr. McLachlan 
and Mr. Borden fail to recognize the basic 
difference between a continuous and dis- 
continuous function of time. The indi- 
cation of the thermal wattmeter is ab- 
solutely exact except in so far as above in- 
dicated. 

My paper is, perhaps, more unique for 
what it omits than for what it contains. 
For instance, in column 4, there appears a 
mathematical expression for the difference 
in the amount of heat that enters the two 
elements of the thermal wattmeter during 
normal operation. This expression is in- 
complete. The factor cos ¢ should be 
added where ¢ is the phase angle between 
Ff and J. Instead of 2EIr as given it 
should read 2EIr cos ¢. In other words, 
the thermal wattmeter is a true wattmeter 
independent of power factor. I did not 
include the factor cos ¢ in my paper be- 
cause of the many questions which such 
an inclusion might have raised. For in- 
stance, at power factors other than unity, 
what is the best relationship between the 
factors E, J, y and'cos ¢? At unity power 
factor, the best relationship is to make the 
influence of the factors E and J approxi- 
mately equal. However, we must bear in 
mind that at 50 per cent power factor, the 
influence of the factor J is twice that at 
unity power factor; at 25 per cent power 
factor, four times; at 10 per cent power 
factor, ten times. This naturally raises the 
‘question what is the best relationship be- 
tween the factors E, J, r and cos ¢ for the 
tisual conditions of service that are met in 
normal operation. If all these questions 
had been discussed to the extent their 
merits dictate, my paper might have 
lengthened to many times its present length, 
cand, in my opinion, it is already long enough. 
In view of this undue possible lengthening, 
it seemed better to omit the factor cos ¢ 
from the expression in column 4. 

Freedom from power-factor error is ob- 
tained only by exceeding care in the design 
of the small transformer used. The capac- 
ity of this small transformer is very small. 
In any transformer there is a phase dif- 
ference between primary and secondary. 
‘The smaller the transformer, the greater, in 
general, is this phase difference. By care- 
ful attention to transformer design, I have 
‘been able to keep the phase difference in this 
transformer down to a matter of two or 
three minutes of phase angle. This phase 
‘angle is small enough so that the resulting 
power-factor error is negligible even on very 
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low power factors. It is worthy of note that 
exceeding care must be taken in this small 
transformer design. 

In column 14 there is given a mathe- 
matical expression for the indication of the 
thermal wattmeter. Due to my own in- 
advertence, the text of paper does not suf- 
ficiently explain the full significance of this 
expression: This expression gives the in- 
dication of the thermal wattmeter when 
a given amount of energy (watt-hours or 
kilowatt-hours) is ,passed through the 
meter in a given time ¢. Also, this expres- 
sion holds true only if the wattmeter is in- 
dicating zero at the time the load is ap- 
plied. If the meter indication is other than 
zero at the time of load application, the 
final meter indication is vastly different than 
if its indication is zero. If the rate of load 
application is lower than the meter in- 
dication at the instant of load application, 
the demand wattmeter indication actually 
decreases. Also, the expression holds true 
only if heat diffusion is assumed to be in- 
stantaneous. 

I wish to call particular attention to the 
last sentence in my paper. I am strongly 
of the opinion that the time interval for 
demand measurement should be standard- 
ized. I see no reason why John Jones 
should be assessed for maximum demand 
on the basis of a time interval that differs 
from that of Jim Robinson. The real 
object of any demand assessment is to 
assess the service user an amount that will 
reimburse the utility for its fixed charges. 
It is perfectly true that if John Jones has a 
perfectly steady load, while Jim Robinson 
takes his load at a rate of ten times or 100 
times that of John Jones, but during only 
a small fraction of his time interval, then 
Jim Robinson should pay more for his 
service than John Jones. The thermal- 
demand wattmeter automatically recog- 
nizes the difference between John Jones’ 
method of taking service and Jim Robin- 
son’s. The standard block-interval meter 
does not. 

It is further my opinion that the stand- 
ard block-interval demand meter must be 
scrapped. When it is possible for a service 
user to reduce his maximum demand as- 
sessment to one-half his actual maximum 
demand, the method of maximum demand 
measurement by which this becomes pos- 
sible must be scrapped. This is particu- 
larly true since it is quite possible for the 
service user to accomplish this end without 
the utility even becoming aware that it is 
being done. In my opinion, this scrapping 
should ents occurred back in 1917 when the 
thermal-demand wattmeter first appeared. 
During this 25 years, the public utilities of 
the United States have expended something 
of the order of $100,000,000 for demand- 
metering equipment. However, perhaps 
there has been no large loss by the public 
utilfties of the United States in this delay 
of 25 years in scrapping date since much has 
been learned concerning the character of 
the thermal-demand wattmeter during this 
25 year period. For instance, in 1917 when 
the thermal-demand wattmeter was first 
produced, there was no known means of 
adjusting its time interval. The thermal- 
demand wattmeter was introduced into 
Canada about 1919 and has become the 
standard demand wattmeter of Canada. In 
Canada, however, the time interval is ap- 
proximately 15 minutes—the time interval 
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of the thermal wattmeter as first produced. 
The longer time intervals have not yet been 
introduced into Canada. In my opinion, 
15 minutes is much too short a time interval 
for demand measurement. As indicated in 
my paper, I favor adoption, as standard, the 
maximum time interval now being used, 60 
minutes. If the thermal type of demand 
wattmeter had been adopted as standard in 
the United States in 1917, the time interval 
would unquestionably have been 15 minutes 
and we in the United States would have 
found ourselves in the same position as 
Canada now is—too short a time interval. 

In adopting a standard time interval we 
must also give due consideration to am- 
meters as well as wattmeters as pointed out 
in my paper. Shall the one-hour thermal- 
demand wattmeter be the one that arrives 
at 90 per cent of final in one hour, or 81 
per cent? Although I have never actually 
produced a thermal-demand wattmeter that 
will arrive at 81 per cent of final indication 
in one hour, my experimental work has 
clearly indicated that there will be no dif- 
ficulty in producing such a meter. I per- 
sonally believe that it would be preferable 
to keep the wattmeter’s time interval at the 
time to arrive at 90 per cent of final and 
change the ammeter’s to 95 per cent, but 
my opinion on this question is not so fixed 
as upon some of the other questions dis- 
cussed herein. 

It might further be pointed out that the 
thermal-demand meter may readily be so 
connected as to indicate vars or kilovars as 
well as watts or kilowatts. It may thus be 
used to take account of the power factor of 
the load under measurement. I think rate 
makers will generally agree that at the 
present time, the power factor of the load is 
not recognized to the extent that it deserves. 
By the measurement of vars or kilovars as 
well as watts or kilowatts, power factor can 
be recognized to whatever extent the rate 
maker may think advisable. 

In my paper, as well as in this closure, I 
have expressed some rather pronounced, 
perhaps radical, opinions. If anyone com- 
menting thereon wishes to disagree with 
any of those opinions, here is the place, and 
now is the time to express those disagree- 
ments. I have quite often found myself in 
disagreement on the matters discussed 
herein, and a few more added to those disa- 
greeing with me will be received with com- 
plete composure. Let me urge those disa- 
greeing with any of my expressed opinions 
to have no hesitation in saying so. 


The Acceleration-Oscillo- 
gram Method of Motor- 


Torque Measurement 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42-5 
by C. R. Atkinson and E. G. Downie, pre- 
sented at the AIEE winter convention, New 
York, N. Y., January 26-30, 1942, and pub- 
lished in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 


January section, pages 7-9. 


R. W. Ager (Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.): I wish to welcome the paper by 
Messrs. Atkinson and Downie to the litera- 
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ture on acceleration testing. Every method 
has its own inherent advantages. The main 
advantage of the method using the velocity- 
time curve as suggested seems to be in the 
use of standard equipment and in the speed 
with which calculations can be made. How- 
ever I would like to ask the authors what 
accuracy can be obtained by this method. 
The authors have not shown how widely 
scattered the calculated points might be, nor 
do they indicate how successive calculations 
made from the same film might check if, 
perhaps, made by different calculators. 

I wish to call attention to the differences 
in the shapes of the two curves of Figures 6 
and 7 of the paper. These were taken from 
tests! made at different voltages and, there- 
fore, some difference in shape might be ex- 
pected due to saturation. While in my 
tests I found some differences in curves 
taken with a similar spread of voltage, the 
curve shapes were not as varied. 

The authors’ curves show a dip in the 
torque slightly above 50 per cent syn- 
chronous speed. Similar results have been 
found in my tests on some motors. A dip 
can be caused by dissymmetry in the elec- 
tric circuit of the rotor as indicated by 
Figure 2 of my paper. This curve was fora 
wound-rotor induction motor operated with 
an unsymmetrical controller. Pronounced 
dips were also found in the curves taken on a 
15-horsepower synchronous machine. The 
three large synchronous motors tested, how- 
ever, showed no indication of having such 
dips in the torque curves, although the ac- 
curacy of the tests was such that even slight 
dips would have been recorded had they 
been present. 

The torque pulsations indicated in these 
tests can occur due to two causes. These 
are: 


1. The salient pole structure of the magnetic cir- 
cuit. 


2. Any dissymmetry of the electric circuits on the 
two axes. 


Both of these cause pulsations of the same 
frequency, namely twice slip frequency. A 
comparison of the pulsations indicated in 
Figure 3 of the paper with those indicated 
in Figures 1, 2, and 4 will show that the lat- 
ter are much more pronounced. In Figure 
3 the speed curve does not show a negative 
slope until synchronous speed is reached. 
From an electrical point of view there seems 
little reason for this difference. 

A careful examination of Figures 1, 2, and 
4 will show that in these tests the frequency 
of the pulsations did not vary greatly. Also, 
the same period was indicated for the torque 
transient at starting (except in Figure 4 
where the transient was too smali to show 
clearly). Figure 3 indicates a different be- 
havior. The starting transient shows only 
slight pulsations, and the main pulsations 
between half and full speed have a con- 
tinually decreasing frequency which is 
exactly twice that of the field discharge cur- 
rent. The pulsations of Figure 3 check with 
the expected performance, the others do not. 
In taking the curve of Figure.3 the motor 
was operated without the added inertia of 
the second machine which was used in the 
other tests. With the second machine 
coupled to the motor, a torsion pendulum 
was formed which was set in vibration by 
the sudden application of the starting torque 
and also by the torque pulsations when the 
latter were of the proper frequency. This 
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resonance effect probably accounts for the 
building up of the large swings noted in the 
tests. The high shaft torques corresponding 
to the indicated values might be present in 
generator sets driven by synchronous 
motors. That they are so well shown in 
these tests would indicate an application for 
this type of testing. 


REFERENCE 
1. Some ACCELERATION TESTS ON LARGE SyN- 
CHRONOUS Pump Motors, R. W. Ager. AIEE 


TRANSACTIONS, volume 60, June section, pages 


416-22. 


John F. H. Douglas (Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis.): This paper is of interest 
to my colleague, Mr. E. A. Halbach of 
Marquette University, and myself, because 
we have been trying to perfect a generator 
and oscillograph which will measure and 
record torque-time and torque-speed curves. 
We submit two oscillograms, among our 
best, but still with too much ripple due to 
defects of generator construction. The 
first is the torque-speed oscillogram of a 
five-horsepower century induction motor 
started from the line. The second is the 
torque-time oscillogram of a synchronous 
motor. This shows in sequence the 650 
per cent speed-torque dip, the increased 
torque on changing to full voltage, and the 
hunting pulsations caused by closing the 
field switch. We consider our oscillograms 
superior to oscillogram 5B of the paper, but 
inferior to those published by Dannath and 
Redfearn.t Dannath and Redfearn took 
extraordinary pains to build a ripple-free 
tachometer generator. Most of the other 
writers? on this subject also attribute the 
ripples to defective generator construction. 
When a Prony-brake retardation test of any 
motor is taken, and the ripples show up 
prominently, it is a good indication that the 
device is not sufficiently developed to 
measure real torque ripples of smaller mag- 
nitude. 

The writers have undertaken a very diffi- 
cult subject. While they furnish but little 
data on the device, it must be remembered 
that it would take a 500-microfarad ca- 
pacitor, with a 100-volt tachometer, and a 
standard oscillograph, to record the accel- 
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eration of a motor starting in one second. 

We believe the authors should furnish 
constructional features, the resistance and 
inductance, of the generator, the capacitance 
of the capacitor used, the sensitivity, resist- 
ance, and time constant of the oscillograph, 
if their generator is superior to Dannath’s. 
In any case they should publish a sample 
Prony-brake retardation oscillogram to 
demonstrate that their system is free from 
undue ripples inherent in the tachometer 
generator. It is hoped that the discussion on 
this paper will bring out desirable specifica- 
tions for an instrument or system of the type 
described. 
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L. A. Finzi( Westinghouse Electricand Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa.): 
The determination of speed-torque charac- 
teristics of motors from acceleration oscillo- 
grams seems to deserve broader application 
on test floors. When average torque values 
are being considered, the calculation of ac- 
celeration by graphical differentiation of 
speed-time records may be sufficient. But 
for instantaneous values a direct electrical 
differentiation method is desirable. 

Many methods including the one sug- 
gested by the authors have been used for 
this purpose. The authors record the charg- 
ing current from a d-c tachometer to a ca- 
pacitor. Errors are caused by the resistance 
and losses of the circuit. A more serious 
objection is the voltage pulsations from the 
tachometer collectors, which are difficult to 
smooth out and sometimes cause misleading 
ripples in the oscillographic record of the 
capacitor current. Other methods use 
mutual inductances to give secondary volt- 
ages proportional to the variations of the 
voltage applied to the primary. 

Very good records may be obtained by 
applying the tachometer voltage to a 
D’Arsonval galvanometer, which has a 
second coil wound on the moving frame. 
The voltage induced in this second coil i 
recorded with the oscillograph. If @ is the 
deflection produced in the galvanometer by 
a given instantaneous value of tachometer 
voltage, the voltage inducéd in the second 
coil by its motion in the field will be pro- 
portional to*da/dt and hence to the ac- 
celeration of the motor shaft. The construc- 
tion of such a galvanometer (originally de- 
veloped by Heiles at Karlsruhe University 
around 1924) requires certain care, as the 
inertia of the moving parts must be 
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kept low, and quite a number of turns are 
required on the secondary coil. However, 
the adaptability of the instrument, when 
used according to the proper galvanometric 
technique, and the smoothness of the curves 
obtained make it very useful, especially 
when instantaneous peculiarities of torque 
curves are to be investigated. 

Finally as a variation of the capacitor 
method, a small freely rotating d-c motor, 
with constant field and with the armature 
fed by the tachometer voltage, may be used. 
A change of speed of the tachometer causes 
a transient current which is again propor- 
tional to the acceleration or deceleration of 
the main motor shaft. In view of the com- 
paratively large currents available in the 
measuring circuit, this method may be useful 
for such applications as acceleration gover- 
nors. References 1 and 2 of this discussion 
may be of interest. 
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Victor Siegfried (Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Worcester, Mass.): The method 
proposed in this paper of using the accelera- 
tion speed characteristics to translate back 
into torque data is a very good and power- 
ful one. Many things are being learned by 
it, but up to now the limitation has been in 
obtaining faithful speed indications. The 
authors are to be complimented on being 
able to produce usable records of speed 
through the means of their special tachome- 
ter generator. The use of such a genera- 
tor will doubtless eliminate difficulties of 
other devices which introduce large losses 
of their own and thus mask the effects being 
sought. The direct acceleration record, 
through the charging current to a capacitor 
in parallel with this generator is especially 
interesting. The application of this genera- 
tor to deceleration tests will extend the 
potentialities of that method to smaller ma- 
chines. Another application which suggests 
itself is induction machine torque-speed 
tests, where torques that depart from con- 
ventional theory are only recently being 
recognized. 

Of particular interest to this discusser are 
the torque curves obtained on small edu- 
cational motor-generator sets, and their 
peculiarities discussed in appendix C of the 
paper. The peculiarities at about half speed 
which the authors found difficult to believe 
heretofore are altogether too common on 
small machines, and are particularly evi- 
denced by the sounds which accompany 
this acceleration period. In the electrical 
engineering laboratory at Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, most of the small sets 
exhibit some dips at half speed but usually 
pass by this point without difficulty. One 
machine, however, a 12.5-kva AHI syn- 
chronous motor, has showm particularly 
bad characteristics. At reduced voltage 
the machine would lock in at 58 per cent of 
synchronous speed and not accelerate fur- 
ther until thrown over to full voltage, even 
then being reluctant to pull up to full speed 
from that point. Incremental torque avail- 
able for further acceleration was apparently 
zero at that speed. 
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Investigation of the factors giving rise to 
this extreme dip indicated that they relate 
to: 


1. Applied voltage. 
2. Resistance in the field circuit. © 


3. Temperature of windings. 


The last factor only aggravated conditions 
on repeated tests, and so will not be dis- 
cussed further. The circumstances of this 
machine were that it had recently been con- 
verted from use as an independent syn- 
chronous motor into a unit of a motor- 
generator set. The additional demands on 
its starting characteristics now made the 
problem acute where it had been only 
bothersome before. 

Voltage taps were then changed from 65 
per cent to 80 per cent of rated applied volt- 
age with beneficial results but still with a 
long hesitation as it passed through the 
critical speed. Line-start procedure was 
then employed. These results indicated 
that voltage was not alone at fault, as the 
improvement was not in proportion to that 
expected from the voltage-square relation. 

The field discharge resistor was 25 ohms 
originally. In desperation, it would some- 
times be opened to permit the machine to 
accelerate. Obviously, this procedure was 
undesirable, but it proved the source of the 
trouble to be in the phase relationship be- 
tween air-gap flux and rotor-circuit currents 
controlled by the short-circuited field. The 
resistance was changed successively to 50 
and then to 75 ohms, the current at starting 
remaining substantially constant at six 
amperes. Improvements thus cbtained 
indicated that the currents at standstill 
were being swung from nearly 90 degrees to 
nearer 45 degrees lagging with respect to 
the flux. The machine would thus accelerate 
easily through the dip point, which was 
raised to 60 per cent speed, and groans 
caused by torques were .considerably re- 
duced. The conclusion of this exploration 
would be that field circuits on synchronous 
motors should be not short-circuited but 
closed through the highest resistance that 
can be tolerated without endangering the 
insulation. 

There is considerable similarity between 
synchronous-motor starting and induction- 
motor performance, and they are subject 
to similar methods of analysis. Torques are 
produced by components due both to funda- 
mental frequency fluxes and to the harmonic 
fluxes) which give rise to stray load loss. 
The resultant torques obtained by this com- 
plex pattern would seem to this discusser to 
permit resolving them into positive se- 
quence (forward) torques due to the amortis- 
seur winding and field circuit currents, and 
negative sequence (reverse) torques due to 
harmonics and other field circuit effects. 
Below half speed the positive torques pre- 
dominate, being aided by field effects. At 
half speed, certain of the forward factors 
become reversed and aid the negative 
torques until, at some speed slightly above 
50 per cent, the two opposing torques pro- 
duce only enough resultant torque for the 
requirements of that critical speed, with 
none remaining for acceleration. 

It is to be hoped that the ‘‘tools’”’ de- 
veloped and the interest aroused in this sub- 
ject will lead to a clarification of the factors 
involved in a-c motor starting torques, as 
well as the many other studies which this 
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acceleration-oscillogram technique will make 
possible. 


R. M. Saunders (University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn.): It would be interest- 
ing for the authors to point out the differ- 
ences between their method of torque 
measurement and the acceleration method 
outlined in the ‘“‘Proposed Test Code for 
Synchronous Machines’ (1937), page 20, 
paragraphs 130 and 131. 

In Figures 6 and 7 of the paper the authors 
show a disagreement of as high as 100 per 
cent in the torque measurements on the ma- 
chine under test and suggest that these 
errors are due to heating of the armature 
and amortisseur windings. If this were 
true, the resistance of the amortisseur wind- 
ing would be approximately doubled, and 
the temperature rise associated with this 
doubling of the resistance would be in excess 
of 250degrees centigrade. This seems to be 
out of line with the usual industrial practice 
in regard to limitation on the temperature 
rise of cage windings. The writer would 
like to ask the authors if some other errors, 
such as transient effects, could not have 


‘crept into the other torque measurements. 


In using the authors’ form of the accelera- 
tion method, the accuracy depends upon two 
factors: the WR? and the readings of tan 6. 
In regard to the former, variations in the 
casting of spiders often make the calculation 
of the W R? subject to variations of as much 
as ten per cent. Extremely accurate calcu- 
lations may be made and the result should 
be within five per cent. In regard to the 
latter quantity, the values taken from an 
oscillogram are apt to be in error due to the 
small physical measurements, the width of 
the trace, and the actual calibration of the 
oscillograph. In the writer’s opinion these 
could easily amount to a ten per cent varia- 
tion in the final result, even if the observers 
were careful. With the Prony-brake method 
an experienced test floor man can duplicate 
his results within ten per cent. Hence, the 
Prony-brake method should be equally ac- 
curate and somewhat more direct, which 
seems to make it preferred on machines up 
to 500-horsepower. 


C. R. Atkinson and E. G. Downie: Interest 
has been shown in the exact electrical char- 
acteristics of the d-c tachometer generator 
used in our acceleration torque tests. The 
machine has a resistance of 51.7 ohms, induc- 
tance of 0.512 henry, and generates 0.155 
volt per rpm. When running at 1,700 rpm, 
generating 263 volts d-c, it was found to 
have principal ripple voltages of 0.25 volt 
at 56 cycles or double rotational frequency, 
and 2.3 volts at 680 cycles commutator fre- 
quency. A ten-microfarad capacitor reduces 
the commutator ripple voltage to 0.04 volt 
(invisible on the speed trace), yet does not 
affect the amplitude of generated frequencies 
below 40 cycles. To get areasonably smooth 
trace of capacitor charging or acceleration 
current requires 100 microfarads across the 
tachometer generator output, in addition to 
the smaller capacitor in series with the gal- 
vanometer. Response is satisfactory then, 
only to frequencies of 20 cycles and less. 
Slightly higher frequencies are amplified by 
series resonance, and still higher are 
greatly reduced. 

We have been interested in the average 
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torque curves of synchronous motors, and 
have found the speed curve with slope meas- 
urement simpler to take and satisfactory in 
results. All calculated points fall almost 
exactly on the curves as drawn in Figures 
6 and 7 of the paper. Torque pulsations are 
averaged out of the speed curve before 
scaling. The over-all accuracy should be 
ten per cent or better. We question the 
possibility of equal accuracy or even the 
practicability of full-torque-curve Prony- 
brake tests on motors up to 500 horsepower, 
as suggested by one discusser. 

The oscillogram of Figure 5 of the paper 
was taken with 12 microfarads in series with 
the acceleration galvanometer, and a 100- 
microfarad filter capacitor. Resonance in 
the tachometer-capacitor circuit is calcu- 
lated at 21 cycles, with maximum capacitor 
ripple voltage rise of 31 per cent over the 
generator voltage. The oscillation frequency 
of the acceleration trace, at its maximum 
amplitude, agrees with the synchronous- 
motor pole slip frequency, and also with the 
double rotational ripple frequency of the 
tachometer. This agreement, with prox- 
imity to circuit resonance does leave the 
amplitude of the acceleration oscillation 
questionable. We have noted with interest 
the methods of acceleration indication 
described by discussers and intend to in- 
vestigate their possibilities. 

We are pleased to note the agreement of 
discussers with our findings of the syn- 
chronous-motor torque dip at 60 per cent 
speed. Mr. Ager’s explanation of the in- 
creased torque pulsations in Figure 2 of 
the paper, over those in Figure 3, appears 
very plausible. The homopolar generator 
used by Dannath and Redfearn is doubtless 
the most ripple-free yet devised, but the 
required d-c amplifier considerably com- 
plicates the system. Absolute linear re- 
sponse of the amplifier must be assured, or 
any deviation known and corrected for. 


Design of Long-Scale 
Indicating Instruments 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42-70 
by A. J. Corson, R. M. Rowell, and S. C. 
Hoare, presented at the AIEE winter conven- 
tion, New York, N. Y., January 26-30, 1942, 
and published in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 
1942, June section, pages 318-27. 


M. S. Wilson (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): The develonment of 
the complete line of long-scale instruments 
represents an outstanding accomplishment 
in the measurement art. 

The goal the instrument designer is con- 
tinually striving for is to obtain the maxi- 
mum accuracy in the smallest size instru- 
ment, having a readability which is suitable 
for the application. 

The table below shows a comparison of the 
General Electric long-scale instrument with 
the conventional instruments, on the basis 
of area versus scale length. This shows a 
nearly two to one gain in scale length for the 
same size instrument, and a scale length 
nearly 50 per cent longer than the six-inch- 
size instrument requiring more than twice 
the switchboard area. 
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It is interesting to note that full advan- 
tage was taken of the newly developed ma- 
terials in each of the different types of ele- 
ments. It would have been very difficult to 
have developed instruments of this type 
having satisfactory characteristics without 


Table | 
Switchboard 
Area Required Scale 
by Instrument Length 


Type (Square Inches) (Inches) 

General Electric long- 

scale types A B-10 and 

DBA ree ekki rite edna 58 a i 6.8 
Typical 6-inch rectangu- 

lar-size instrument.........44.5.....5...5.1 
Typical 4-inch rectangu- 

lar-size instrument......... UA nice! 3.5 


the use of these materials. One important 
point in the use of magnetic materials in the 
field circuits of instruments is that the 
mechanical structure be designed so that it 
is mechanically stable, and where air gaps 
are necessary, they be sufficiently large so 
that minute shifts in the structure will not 
adversely affect the operation or accuracy of 
the instrument. The writer is familiar with 
the designs described by the authors and 
considers this detail to be well taken care of. 

It is particularly noteworthy that no 
sacrifices in the instrument characteristics 
were made in order to obtain the long-scale 
feature, in fact, in two important respects, 
(a) in torque to weight ratio, and (b) shield- 
ing, the figures are better than usually found 
in switchboard instruments. In only one 
instrument, the temperature indicator, is 
the torque to weight ratio less than one. In 
this instrument it is 0.92 as compared to 0.5 
which is frequently found in this class of 
instrument. 

With the higher currents in conductors 
near the switchboard, the shielding of an 
instrument becomes of greater importance 
to the user. In the instruments described 
by the authors the errors shown in the 
Table 2 under “Stray Field Influence’ do 
not exceed one-half the permissible error 
given in American Standards Association 
Standards, and for the majority of the in- 
struments, it is appreciably below one-half 
the value given by ASA. 

The other characteristics such as response, 
temperature coefficient, overload perform- 
ance, and so on, are likewise such as to en- 
tirely meet the requirements of the various 
applications, where a universal instrument of 
this type may be used. 

One further point which is of consider- 
able importance to the user, but which is 
not covered in any existing specifications, 
is the stability of the mechanical structure 
of the instrument element. This is very 
important since it determines whether or 
not the instrument will operate satisfactor- 
ily maintaining its calibration over long 
periods of time. To do this the clearances 
between moving and fixed parts must be 
correctly and permanently maintained. 

This means that the element must not 
only be so designed that it is structurally 
stable but the different materials must be 
carefully selected from the standpoint of 
temperature coefficient of expansion and 
aging characteristics so that they will not 
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adversely affect the operation of the instru- 
ment even when subjected to severe oper- 
ating conditions. ; 


Paul MacGahan (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Orange, 
N. J.): The paper by Messrs. Corson, 
Rowell, and Hoare is of special interest as 
another example of the fact that progress 
often proceeds in spirals—advancing bit 
by bit, after turning and returning to almost 
the same point. 

Thus, the writer in his paper presented in 
June 1912, at the annual convention de- 
scribed a complete and harmonious line of 
long-scale a-c instruments.! A reference to 
this paper might with advantage be added 
to the bibliography given in the present 
paper for the sake of the record and to indi- 
cate the progress of the art. 

In the discussion of the 1912 paper, Mr. 
F. P. Cox of the General Electric Company 
stated as follows: ‘The long scale which is 
inherent in the type is a desirable feature, 
but we must not neglect to take into account 


that what we want to know is the current in ~ 


the circuit, that if you can read an instru- 
ment beyond its limits of accuracy, or if you 
have an instrument which has an error 
greater than its reading capacity, you 
equally get into trouble. What you want is 
an instrument which will give you, so far as 
you can read it, the combination of being 
readable and possessing an accuracy which 
will give the closest approximation. .. .” 

Mr. Cox was right in 1912 in pointing out 
that a scale length which gives a readability 
greater than justified by the accuracy of the 
movement is unwarranted. In my closure I 
stated that the long scales were an ad- 
vantage because instruments had to be read 
from a distance. But, as time went on, the 
old-fashioned switchboard gave way to the 
compact control disk type with instrument 
panels which brought the instruments close 
to the operator. For this reason as well as 
for economic and application reasons, the 
long-scale induction instruments of 1912 
were by 1920 superseded by more modern 
types having scale lengths well calculated 
to be normal with respect to the accuracy of 
the measuring element. 

A little analysis of the problem of scale- 
length factor in over-all accuracy bears upon 
the fact that with the highest grade of con- 
struction a certain amount of side shake in 
the bearings is inevitable because of the 
end-play requirements in the ordinary hori- 
zontal-shaft instruments. This could be 
and sometimes is reduced in vertical-shaft 
portable instruments by reverse-pivoting, 
with the top pivot supporting the weight. 
But such structures are obviously imprac- 
tical in switchboard types, if we except the 
older forms of horizontal edgewise instru- 
ments. 

The end play and consequently the side 
play has approximately the same value in 
all ordinary sizes of practical instruments, 
This side play is generally of the order of 
0.010 inch and allows this amount of un- 
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certainty in the pointer position. The result — 


may be approximately expressed as amount- 
ing to an error equal to 1/L, where L is the 
scale length in inches. 

This then is that portion of the total error 
in a well-designed instrument which can be 
reduced by increasing the scale length. 

‘Compared to the usual and most common 
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form of rectangular switchboard instru- 
ments which are about 5!/) inches square 
with scales five inches long, the authors have 
increased the length of scale to 6.8 inches, 
by using the circular dial construction in- 
stead of the flatter 100-degree dial design. 
To do this has required the development of 
entirely new measuring elements, a job, the 
magnitude of which, is not generally ap- 
preciated by the user. 

A one per cent accuracy rating amounts 
to over 1/;, inch on a 6.8 inch scale. Switch- 
board instruments having the usual one per 
cent accuracy rating are also produced with 
scale lengths of 3!/2 inches in rectangular 
cases of the size described by the authors. 
As one per cent of such scale lengths is about 
1/5. inch they are quite adequate for the 
rather less frequent applications for which a 
four-inch switchboard instrument is preferred 
to the 51/2-inch type, and where readings 
within one per cent may be taken with the 
instrument not over three or four feet from 
the observer. 


REFERENCE 


1. InpucTion-TyPeE INDICATING INSTRUMENTS, 
Paul MacGahan. AIEE TRANSACTIONS, volume 
31, 1912, pages 1565-77; discussion 1599-1608.° 


A. J. Corson: Mr. MacGahan has directed 
attention to his early interest in long-scale 
indicating instruments, and specific refer- 
ence is made to his paper ‘‘Induction-Type 
Indicating Instruments”’ presented in 1912. 
In our examination of prior art, this refer- 
ence was overlooked, but it will be promptly 
added as he suggests. 

The remainder of his discussion originates 
the interesting question—how shall a de- 
velopment of this character be evaluated? 
Firstly, the design methods and mecha- 
nisms disclosed in the paper are perfectly 
general in character, and their application 
to instruments of a 4!/,inch rectangular 
dimension is, in a sense, incidental. Opin- 
ions as to the importance of this particular 
size of instrument may differ. We believe 
it to be of considerable moment as a con- 
tribution to more compact switchgear and 
better instrument grouping on _ panels. 
From the designer’s point of view, however, 
the essential point is the extension of the 
scale length from 90 to 240 angular degrees, 
resulting in an approximate two to one gain 
in terms of linear measure, in any instrument 
of given size. 

The question then resolves itself into a 
determination of the added value of this 
long scale. Firstly, both general considera- 
tions and test results show that long scales 
are observed more accurately than short 
ones. This gain in visual accuracy occurs 
twice, once in calibration and once in the 
observer’s reading. Secondly, errors due to 
side motion of the moving system are re- 
duced, as has been pointed out. In addi- 
tion, the moving system is balanced with 
greater precision in terms of scale length. 
These and similar considerations have led 
to the almost universal adoption of long 
angular scales in such nonelectrical instru- 
ments as temperature indicators, mechanical 
tachometers, pressure indicators, and liquid- 
level gauges. While the application of long- 
range indication to electrical measuring in- 
struments is admittedly more difficult, this 
would hardly appear to constitute valid 
grounds for attacking the desirability of the 
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long scale as such, particularly when it is 
demonstrated that the design problems can 
be adequately solved. 

The foregoing discussion assumes long- 
range indication to be obtainable without 
loss in factors which determine accuracy. 
An examination of the performance data 
shows this assumption to be generally true. 
Mr. Wilson’s discussion is directed princi- 
pally to these performance characteristics 
and brings out interesting points relative to 
torque to weight ratios, shielding, and 
damping. The various instruments have 
been designed to meet, and do meet, existing 
standards of performance, an accomplish- 
ment which was made possible by adhering 
to the fundamental types of mechanisms for 
which these standards were established. 


The Fundamentals of 
Industrial Distribution 
Systems 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42-21 
by D. L. Beeman and R. H. Kaufmann, pre- 
sented at the AIEE winter convention, New 
York, N. Y., January 26-30, 1942, and pub- 
lished in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
May section, pages 272-9. 


H. G. Barnett (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): As a part of the discussion of the 
basic factors involved in distributing power 
in an industrial plant, Mr. Beeman and Mr. 
Kaufmann have made a very interesting cost 
analysis of a particular industrial plant 
This analysis is specially interesting to me 
because of a large number of similar studies 
which I have helped to make both before 
and after Mr. Powel and I proposed the 
industrial-plant network idea before the 
Institute at the last winter convention 
(AIEE Transactions, volume 60, 1941, 
April section, pages 154-6). 

These studies covered a wide variety of 
plants. The load densities ranged from 
about 5 to 25 volt-amperes per square foot. 


All commonly used utilization voltages 
(120/208, 220, and 440 volts) were involved. 
Total loads ranged from 1,000 to 10,000 
kva. 

The results of these studies do not justify 
the conclusion that any one type of system 
can be expected to adequately meet the re- 
quirements in a large percentage of cases, 
although the authors have claimed that as 
the purpose of their analysis of a particular 
case. The wide variations, among actual 
plants, of voltage and arrangement of the 
incoming supply circuits, plant layout, utili- 
zation voltage, type of loads, and other 
factors make it impossible to use any one 
system in more than a minority of cases. 

These studies do not confirm the wide 
difference of cost between the secondary 
network and the secondary selective and 
simple radial systems that is shown by Mr. 
Beeman and Mr. Kaufmann. Therefore, 
we have made a study of the plant described 
in the paper using the same loads, voltages, 
and requirements set forth in the paper. 
Cost estimates were based on using drawout 
circuit breakers in the 440-volt switchgear 
units. The relative costs shown by this 
analysis are shown in Table A along with the 
corresponding costs found by Mr. Beeman 
and Mr. Kaufmann. We have been able to 
check the authors very closely in the case 
of the secondary-selective system when the 
simple radial system is assumed to cost 100 
per cent. However, our analysis shows a 
cost of 168 per cent for the secondary net- 
work system used by Mr. Beeman and Mr. 
Kaufmann which, according to their analy- 
sis, costs 175 to 200 per cent of the cost of 
the simple radial system. By using four 
transformer and switchgear units instead of 
six and using the same type of equipment used 
in the six unit network, the cost of the net- 
work is reduced to 156 per cent instead of ° 
168 per cent of the cost of the simple radial 
system. By making use of cascading, which 
is sometimes advocated, the cost is further 
reduced to 150 per cent. 

If it is assumed that the plant studied by 
the authors, because of reliability, flexi- 
bility, or other factors, requires a better 
system than the simple radial, the network 
becomes economically comparable to the 
other systems that can be used. For ex- 
ample, if the cost of the secondary-selective 
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system is taken as the basis of comparison, 
the cost of the secondary network system 
ranges from 105 to 118 per cent as shown in 
Table A. The cost of 118 per cent is for the 
network system used by the authors for their 
comparisons. Ten other arrangements of 
the network system using limiters, primary 
selector switches, cascading, as well as full 
interrupting capacity breakers in various 
combinations, prove to be less expensive 
than the network chosen by the authors. 
The difference in cost between a network and 
the secondary-selective system is so small 
that the two can be compared, for practical 
purposes, on the basis of their respective 
operating characteristics. 

All the comparative costs shown in Table 
A are based on using drawout breakers in the 
switchgear assemblies. If fixed breakers are 
used, the total cost is reduced in all cases but 
the relative costs are essentially the same 
as shown by the per cent figures shown in 
Table A. 

The authors of the paper have expressed 
some doubt as to the limiter being a first-rate 
protective device. A thorough understand- 
ing of the characteristics of the limiter and 
its application should remove this doubt. 
The secondary loop in the industrial-plant 
network system is, in effect, a distributed 
bus extending throughout the load area. 
This extension of the bus and the consequent 
increase of the probability of fau!ts on this 
bus make it necessary to provide means for 
isolating a faulted section of the loop. The 
device to do this should be as simple and 
reliable as possible, because it probably 
will operate only very infrequently, pos- 
sibly once every several years. 

Since the loop protective equipment is 
likely to operate very infrequently, main- 
tenance and inspection are apt to be neg- 
lected. Lack of maintenance is no hazard 
to the operation of the limiter. Since the 
protective device operates only for a fault in 
the loop circuit, replacing a blown limiter 
does not materially increase the time re- 
quired to restore the faulted circuit to 
operation, because the damaged conductors 
must be repaired at the same time. Im- 
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mediate reclosure of the circuit is not even 
desirable. Therefore, the limiter presents 
no disadvantage and is actually somewhat 
more reliable than a breaker. The reason for 
using limiters in the loop is not a matter of 
cost but a question of basic system opera- 
tion. 

The correct operation of the loop protec- 
tive devices depends on the use of parallel 
conductors in the loop as shown in Figure 1. 
When parallel circuits are used, a fault such 
as at Fin Figure 1 causes only the limiters 
a and } to blow. If a single conductor per 
phase were used, limiters c or d or both 
would blow instead of b with the result that 
service from one load bus would be inter- 
rupted. If a load bus is established only at 
transformer locations, the load interruption 
would be less likely to happen. However, 
if a transformer should be disconnected from 
the loop for some reason, the same unde- 
sirable situation would exist as described in 
connection with Figure 1. 

Three points will summarize this discus- 
sion. 

1. Experience shows that no one system can be 


expected to adequately meet all the requirements in 
more than a small part of actual cases. 


2. Whenever reliability, flexibility, or other operat- 
ing factors require a better system than a simple 
radial scheme, the network frequently will be com- 
parable in cost to other systems that can be used. 


3. Limiters in the secondary loop have a basic 
operating advantage over the use of breakers; 
reduction of cost is not the fundamental reason for 
using limiters. 


John S. Parsons (Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.): The authors state that their 
purpose in writing this paper is to obtain 
the adoption of one system of distribution 
for industrial plants. Because of the large 
number of types of industrial plants and 
the many requirements and conditions pe- 
culiar to the various types, the use of any 
one type of distribution system in all of 
them is fundamentally unsound and imprac- 
tical. We might just as well say that one 
type of distribution system should be used 
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in the commercial areas and the residential // 


areas of all cities and towns, and in all rural’ 
areas. As a result of the large amount of 
work we have done in connection with dis- 
tributing power in’ industrial plants, one 
general conclusion can be definitely drawn. 
There is no one type of distribution system 
which should be used in all plants. 

Also, as a result of our work on this sub- 
ject, we have come to the conclusion that the 
simple radial is the cheapest system which 
can be used, and the secondary network is 
the best system, but it is by no means uni- 
versally applicable. During the last year 
we have made distribution studies for more 
than 60 specific plants. Asa result of these 
studies we recommended the secondary net- 
work system for about 60 per cent of these 
plants and some form of radial system for 
the others. Network systems are now in 
operation or being installed in about 25 per 
cent of the plants studied. 

A paper dealing with the fundamentals’ of 
industrial distribution systems should cover 
all of the major forms of systems which are 
in use. The authors, however, in a funda- 
mental paper on the subject have completely 
ignored the primary-selective network and 
spot network systems. These two forms of 
the secondary network system have been 
used more extensively in industrial plants 
than has the simple network system covered 
in the paper. The primary-selective and 
spot network systems offer practically all of 
the advantages of the simple network sys- 
tem, and usually at lower cost. 

In comparing those forms of distribution 
systems covered by the paper, the authors 
place much emphasis on initial installed 
cost. We have found that for those plants 
where the simple radial system does not 
provide sufficiently reliable service, and 
there are very many such plants, we are in 
almost all cases talking about an initial cost 
difference of from 5 to 20 per cent between 
those systems which might satisfactorily be 
used. The cost of a plant distribution sys- 
tem will generally represent 10 per cent or 
less of the total investment in the plant. We 
are, therefore, talking about a difference in 
plant investment of approximately 0.5 to 
2 per cent. Initial installed cost certainly 
should be considered when comparing plant 
distribution systems; however, it should 
not be over emphasized. 

There are many factors which have a 
bearing on the installed cost of a distribution 
system. One such important factor is the 
matter of diversity. Yet diversity has not 
been discussed in this fundamental paper. 
When compared with a plant where no di- 
versity between load centers is assumed, that 
is, a diversity factor of one is assumed, a 
plant having an appreciable diversity be- 


tween load centers, such as a shipbuilding ~ 


plant for example, will result in a higher in- 
stalled cost for the radial systems and spot 
network and a lower installed cost for the 
simple network and primary-selective net- 
work systems. Even in those plants where 
the diversity is small or unknown at the 
time the distribution system is designed and 
is not considered in the design of the system, 
diversity will be reflected in better regula- 
tion and lower losses plus ability fo carry 
more load if a simple or primary-selective 
network system is used. We have found 
that diversity and other factors peculiar to 
specific plants may cause the relative costs 
given in the paper to vary to the point where 
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a secondary network system is less costly 
than the secondary-selective radial system. 
When considering the cost of different 
forms of distribution systems, initial in- 
stalled cost is not the whole story. The cost 
of meeting growing and changing load con- 
ditions over a period of years should be 
considered. This is of particular importance 
today, because the plants being built and 
revamped to turn out defense material will, 
when the war is over, require considerable 
modification to fit them for peacetime pro- 
duction. The flexibility of the simple and 
primary-selective network systems enables 
them to meet growing and changing load 
conditions at considerable less cost than do 
the radial systems and particularly the sec- 
ondary-selective radial system. 

The operating and maintenance difficul- 
ties with the secondary network system as 
discussed in the paper are, in our opinion, 
greatly exaggerated. This opinion is based 
on experience with network systems both in 
industrial plants and in a large number of 
small cities throughout the country. The 
great majority of operators we have talked 

“to would rather operate a network system 
than a radial system. It certainly does not 
require a crew of supermen to operate and 
maintain a network system. ’ 

Our years of experience with all forms of 
distribution systems have taught us. the 
danger of drawing general conclusions from 
one or even a number of distribution stud- 
ies. Any industrial plant of appreciable 
size should be specifically studied and the 
form of distribution system which best 
meets its individual requirements should be 
used, whether it be network or radial or a 
combination of the two. The decision as to 
the proper system to use should not be made 
on the basis of generalizations based on the 
study of one or several specific plants, unless 
they are practically duplicates of the one 
under consideration. 


Charles P. West (Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.): The authors have analyzed 
all the commonly used distribution systems 
for low-voltage power in industrial plants. 
Comparisons are made on the basis of cost, 
performance, reliability, and other factors. 
They recommend the secondary-selective 
circuit arrangement (Figure 7 in their paper) 
above all others and summarize their find- 
ings under five headings. The following 
comments are offered on their conclusions. 


1. Installed costs are compared on the basis of the 
secondary-selective system being 150 per cent of the 
simple radial system base and the network system 
200 percent. Cascaded breakers are used to justify 
25,000-ampere interrupting-capacity breakers for 
the former while 50,000-ampere breakers are speci- 
fied for the latter. Cascading also can often be used 
here to reduce the size of the breakers. The net- 
work system is also subject to modification in a 
similar manner to that discussed for the secondary 
selective system, if parts of the areas supplied can 
sacrifice power for short intervals. This would tend 
to equalize the cost of the two systems. 


2. The network system circuits shown by the 
authors do not show loop load-break isolating 
switches. These should be recommended, and when 
used, the loop circuits can be isolated for mainte- 
nance. A network system with these switches is as 
safe as the selective arrangement which is advo- 
cated, because there is no more necessity for working 
on live apparatus. In all cases it should be assumed 
that first-grade equipment will be applied, not 
“second-rate.” 


3. The authors concede ‘‘the highest order of 
service reliability’’ to the network system. It sur- 
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passed their recommended system in this respect. 
The fundamental network arrangement in the 
power supply and tie circuits unquestionably per- 
mits clearing faults with less disturbance to the 
continuous operation of a plant than any other sys- 
tem. 


4. A network system engineered so that current 
distributes properly is no more difficult to operate 
than a selective circuit arrangement. This problem 
exists in any electrical network, and no difficulties 
have been experienced in the systems which are 
operating. 

5. Voltage regulation is conceded to be good in 
both systems. 


On the whole, the network system has the 
advantage in the important third point, re- 
liability, and does not suffer by comparison 
in the others. 


H. L. Rawlins and P. O. Langguth (West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa.): 1. The 
authors have presented an interesting analy- 
sis of industrial distribution systems wherein 
four types of distributed load-center ar- 
rangements are described. As a result of 
this comparison, they have recommended a 
secondary-selective scheme of distribution. 

2. Toclarify this situation, we are adding 
a form of distributed load-center system, 
which consists of the secondary network 
with limiters. This arrangement will have 
costs comparable to the secondary-selective 
circuit arrangement with a service relia- 
bility rating of A. Safety requirements are 
completely fulfilled by the use of a knife 
switch or load-break switch between the 
cablelimitersandtheload bus. The particu- 
lar section of faulted cable and limiters 
can be serviced dead with no interruption of 
service by simply opening the switch at 
each end of the involved cable section. 
Similar results can also be obtained by the 
use of disconnecting-type limiters. 

3. The necessity for an indicator on limi- 
ters has not yet become apparent. There 
are several convenient means of determining 
if an open circuit exists in a cable run. Oc- 
casional check with a clip-on ammeter has 
been employed satisfactorily on network 
systems. No problem, however, is pre- 
sented if an indicator should be required, 
because suitable indicators in various forms 
have been available over a period of years. 

4. We note that Messrs. Beeman and 
Kaufmann describe the limiter as ‘‘second- 
rate apparatus.’’ We might mention that a 
fusible element which functions directly by 
heat generated within itself is recognized 
as the| most reliable of all over-current de- 
vices. | This principle is fundamental and 
has been used over a long period of years in 
various forms with complete success. 

5. There is a new development in this 
picture which has not yet been disclosed to 
the Institute. It consists of a new high- 
current interrupting device which simplifies 
the use of a network distribution system. 
This is a noteworthy development and 
places an entirely different complexion on 
the situation. 

6. Briefly, this limiter is totally enclosed 
to prevent external demonstration of the 
device when clearing a fault. It has re- 
peatedly interrupted currents in excess of 
50,000 amperes at 600 volts with no percep- 
tible noise or visible demonstration. <A 
typical oscillogram is illustrated here of an 
interruption of 52,000 amperes with a re- 
stored voltage of 614 volts. The extremely 
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short arcing time should be noted. Numer- 
ous tests in the high-power laboratory over 
a large range of currents have demon- 
strated the dependability of this limiter both 
in respect to time-current characteristics 
and its ability to interrupt any current 
within its rating. 

7. The authors of this paper have stated 
by implication that the secondary network 
systems utilizing limiters lack reliability 
and are unsafe. We who have worked with 
this new form of 600-volt totally enclosed 
limiter, and who have seen it work re- 
peatedly under exhaustive tests, are confi- 
dent that the secondary network system 
utilizing such devices will normally be 
favored in industrial distribution systems. 


E. M. Hunter and J. C. Page (General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.): 
In laying out low-voltage a-c systems, fre- 
quently the two most difficult points to be 
settled are: 


1. The basic type of system. 


2. The general class of equipment to be used in the 
step-down substations. 


Once these two important general points 
have been decided upon, the remaining de- 
tails can usually be worked out easily. It is 
with respect to these two items that this 
paper by Messrs. Beeman and Kaufmann 
should prove valuable to persons engaged in 
laying out low-voltage a-c systems for in- 
dustrial plants. 

It is interesting to note that a system can- 
not be judged fairly unless both the basic 
circuit arrangement and the general class of 
equipment used in the circuit are judged 
simultaneously. For example, a low-voltage 
network, with open-type bus work or wiring, 
circuit breakers of inadequate interrupting 
rating, or fused knife switches, is probably 
considerably less reliable than a simple 
radial system incorporating properly in- 
sulated wiring, metal-enclosed load-center 
unit substations, and with circuit breakers of 
adequate interrupting rating. 

Attention is called to Table I of the paper. 
The simple radial system in the tabulation 
is given a triple-A rating, and is marked 
down only on “‘service reliability.’’ It will 
be of interest to see how this service relia- 
bility rating can be improved. The basic 
principle of load-center distribution is to 
divide the entire factory load area into small 
areas, each with its own substation. In 
some of the defense plants that have been 
installed, as many as 30 load-center unit 
substations have been used. Each of these 
units have been made alike in kilovolt- 
ampere rating, and so on, so that one spare 
load-center unit kept in the store room pro- 
vides the means of restoring service to any 
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area and without additional investment in 
spare capacity in each of the units. Some- 
times these spare units are made portable. 
From this it is apparent that the simple 
radial type of system need not be con- 
demned too severely for poor service relia- 
bility if the proper precautions are taken. 

The network type of system is the high- 
est in cost and has an A rating which is the 
highest in service reliability. It is the opin- 
ion of the discussers that the network type 
of system can be justified only when the ul- 
timate in service reliability is required. The 
high cost of a network results, at least in 
part, in thefact that the secondary circuit 
breakers must have higher interrupting 
capacities than those used on the other 
three types of systems. Cost reductions ob- 
tained by the use of devices of inadequate 
interrupting capacities on the secondary 
of the network have been proposed in some 
applications. These methods, of course, 
lower the service reliability rating of the 
network, and it appears that they have no 
place in the network system. 


A. E. Anderson (General Electric Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.): The items of safety to 
operating personnel and continuity of serv- 
ice have been referred to in the paper. 
These, with other factors, are of consider- 
able importance, particularly under present 
conditions, when such great importance is 
being placed on the nation’s manufacturing 
facilities. 

The use of circuit breakers in the high- 
voltage sides of the transformers in place of 
disconnecting switches as shown in the 
various schemes, Figures 2, 4, 5, 7, and 8 of 
the paper, would make possible a safer 
switching scheme and one more desirable 
from an operating standpoint. Along with 
protective relays it would provide additional 
protective and operating advantages. 

At one time the value of short-circuit 
current obtainable from a low-voltage a-c 
system was generally considered as limited, 
regardless of system capacity. Fairly re- 
cent investigations have shown that these 
currents can be readily calculated, and that 
the calculated and measured values agree 
within usual engineering tolerances. Thus, 
the procedure has changed from something 
rather vague and mysterious to something 
that is rational, straightforward, and easy 
to apply. 

The authors have recognized the latter 
procedure and have provided air circuit 
breakers of adequate interrupting rating for 
the various low-voltage circuits. It is 
further recognized that heavy short-circuit 
currents are to be expected if the voltage 
regulation is to be held to low values. While 
the above consideration points to circuit 
breakers of higher interrupting rating, there 
are two major factors that tend to counter- 
act this tendency, without a sacrifice of 
other desirable operating features. One is 
the smaller distributed load center, with its 
saving in I?R losses and flexibility, as com- 
pared with a single large substation. The 
second factor is the use of circuit breakers in 
cascade, which permits the use of a breaker, 
of interrupting rating less than that corre- 
sponding to the current obtainable at the 
particular location, provided it is backed 
up by a properly co-ordinated breaker, 
whose interrupting rating is equal to or 
greater than the available short-circuit 
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current. No longer is it necessary to make a 
haphazard selection of circuit breakers for 
these low-voltage systems, with the possi- 
bility of running considerable risk of damage 
to the breaker and associated equipment, in 
the event of a short circuit near the outgoing 
terminals of the circuit breaker. It is quite 
important that breakers of adequate inter- 
rupting capacity be used. This means 
feeder breakers capable of interrupting the 
maximum short-circuit currents of the cir- 
cuits in which they are connected, or feeder 
breakers of somewhat less interrupting rating 
in cascade with backup breakers of full in- 
terrupting rating. 

The authors have included a number of 
pertinent items relating to the use of limit- 
ers, or limiters and isolating switches. In 
many applications the introduction of limit- 
ers will raise the short-circuit requirements 
of the feeder breakers, since they do not 
permit the cascade connection to be em- 
ployed. In other words, the time of opera- 
tion of the limiters with which the discusser 
is familiar is so great in relation to that of 
the modern feeder breaker, that it cannot 
give the desired degree of backup protec- 
tion. Accordingly, the interrupting rating 
of the feeder breakers must be increased 
from some smaller value, permitted by the 
cascade connection, to a rating at least 
equal to the available short-circuit current. 
Consequently the introduction of limiters 
will, for most applications, increase the size 
and cost of the feeder breakers. 


W. J. McLachlan (General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y.): The one most 
important conclusion drawn from the Bee- 
man-Kaufmann paper is that, while some 
form of load-center distribution system 
usually will be found superior for plant sup- 
ply, no one form of system is universally 
applicable. The best form for a given case 
depends principally on cost versus the value 
of service continuity, and the selection of the 
best form requires a rational evaluation of 
these items. It is to be hoped that the 
availability of this paper will encourage 
such rational evaluations, evidence of which 
has been lacking in an unfortunately large 
number of cases in the immediate past. 

In evaluating the relative costs, it is ob- 
viously desirable that the forms of systems 
be costed on a comparable basis. The one 
item of greatest discrepancy in past com- 
parisons has been the selection of low-volt- 
age breaker interrupting capacities. Sys- 
tems of one type, with breakers selected 
with interrupting capacities at least equal 
to calculated short-circuit currents, have 
been compared with another with the in- 
terrupting capacities grossly below calcu- 
lated short-circuit values. Investigations, 
which have shown that calculated currents 
can be obtained in low-voltage circuits, 
point to the desirability of selecting inter- 
rupting capacities which are not below cal- 
culated values. However, if one elects to 
take the risk of applying lower rated break- 
ers in one system, all logic requires that the 
same degree of risk be accepted in selecting 
the breakers for all forms of systems, if the 
cost comparison is to be equitable and fair. 

When evaluating service continuity, it is 
essential that the over-all continuity of the 
system be considered. The form of load- 
center system selected can affect only part 
of the possible service outages. The total 
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power outages result from failures in the/ 
following portions of the system: 
Transmission supply to the plant. 
Plant-supply stepdown substation. 
Plant-distribution primary feeders. 


Load-center unit transformers. 


SUI get 


. Low-voltage feeders from load-center units to 
individual load areas. 


6. Laterals to individual loads and individual load 
and control equipment. 


In general, only those outages due to 
failures in the plant-distribution primary 
feeders and load-center unit transformers 
are influenced by the form of load-center 
system selected. If the majority of the out- 
ages are expected to be due to failures in the 
other parts of the system, the total outages 
can be influenced by but a small degree by 
the form selected and differences in relia- 
bility of the types of systems described are 
of proportionately small significance. As an 
example, several applications of the more 
expensive secondary-network system have 
come to attention in plants supplied by only 
one long high-voltage transmission circuit. 
In such cases, the probability of failures of 
the entire plant supply is several times that 
of failures in the plant-distribution primary 
feeders, making it appear that little effective 
benefit will be derived from the added cost 
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and operating complication of the network © 


system. 

On the other hand, if the expected inter- 
ruptions in the primary supply system are 
rare, which presupposes at least duplicate 
transmission sources, and probably dual 
supply substations, the service reliability of 
the distribution system takes on increased 
significance. Even then, it should be re- 
membered that, regardless of the form of 
load-center system selected, the outages due 
to failures in the low-voltage feeders and 
laterals and in the individual load and con- 
trol equipment will be unaffected by the 
selection made. 

These comments are made to encourage 
rational evaluation in the selection of the 
system to be employed in specific instances. 
It is believed that this desirable condition 
will be considerably enhanced by the availa- 
bility of the comparative data in the Bee- 
man-Kaufmann paper. 


R. H. Kaufmann: It is indeed gratifying to 
note the interest which is displayed in the 
subject of industrial power distribution. It 
is indicative of an increasing consciousness 
of the importance of this phase of the indus- 
trial electrical problem which is the first 
step leading toward a more general recogni- 
tion of the important part which the dis- 
tribution system plays in the performance’ 
of electrified industry. 

The debatable issues which have been 
raised in the several interesting and valu- 
able discussions center largely on the selec- 
tion of the particular form of load-center 
distribution to be used, and more specifi- 
cally a consideration of the secondary-selec- 
tive system versus the secondary network. 


The secondary-selective system has a dis- | 


tinct advantage in respect to electrical sim- 
plicity and safety of operation. Each main 
low-voltage bus section has access to two 
independent power-supply channels which 
insures reliability of service. The second- 
ary-selective system obviously will not be 
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used to the complete exclusion of all others. 
A very considerable number of present in- 
dustrial systems are adopting the straight 
radial form. The primary-selective system 
will find application in some instances, par- 
ticularly for load areas involving scattered 
independent buildings each requiring only a 
small amount of power which will hardly 
justify more than a single load-center unit. 
The secondary network system will likewise 
find fields of application, particularly for 
continuous process operations in which 
even a momentary loss of voltage would 
result in large consequential losses either in 
the form of damage to productive machin- 
ery or spoilage of large quantities of ma- 
terial. 


VARIATION IN SYSTEM FoRM 


It has been intimated that the form of 
secondary-network system illustrated in 
Figure 8 of the basic paper fails to realize 
as good an over-all economy as can be ob- 
tained with other variations. 

Mr. Barnett, for instance, suggests the 
incorporation of the primary selective fea- 
ture as illustrated in Figure 1 of his discus- 
sion. The fundamental difference lies in the 
use of two primary feeders instead of three 
and the addition of primary transfer switch- 
ing equipment at each load-center unit. 
Relative to the straight radial system as in 
Table I of the basic paper, the primary selec- 
tive-secondary network system shows a first 
cost level of 185 per cent as compared 
with 175 per cent for the system illustrated 
in Figure 8 with no improvement in other 
characteristics. In fact, some definite dis- 
advantages must be accepted: 


_1. Both primary feeders must come in close 
proximity at each load center, which provides a 
number of vulnerable spots at which a disturbance 
could result in a complete power outage for the 
entire area. 


2. Operating hazards as described in the primary- 
selective system would likewise be accepted. 


3. This system depends for its merit on the prompt 
transfer of units to the healthy feeder following a 
feeder outage. 


4, It is important that the primary-selective 
switches be alternately positioned under normal 
service conditions to avoid the connection of two 
or more adjacent stations to the same primary 
feeder. If this precaution is neglected, loss of power 
on that primary feeder would impose a very heavy 
transfer load in the tie circuit and in the next ad- 
jacent energized load-center unit. 


The use of four rather than six substa- 
tions, as suggested by Mr. Barnett, in either 
of these secondary network systems would 
fail to improve the over-all economy. The 
size of each station would be increased to 
1,125 kva (6/4 of 750 kva) and short-circuit 
current levels on the low-voltage bus sec- 
tions would exceed 50,000 amperes. A sub- 
stantial increase in low-voltage switching- 
equipment cost would thus be incurred. 
The interconnecting low-voltage tie circuits 
would be of substantially the same total 
length but would require 50 per cent in- 
creased current-carrying capacity due to 
the greater load fed from one station. 

The spot network represents a variation 
which closely resembles the secondary-selec- 
tive system. It differs in that the spot net- 
work permanently parallels the two trans- 
formers on a common bus using network 
protectors in the low-voltage circuit from 
each transformer. The absence of inter- 
connecting low-voltage tie circuits with 
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remotely located stations (as in the second- 
ary-selective system) considerably simpli- 
fies the problem for the operating depart- 
ment. The chief question to be considered 
in deciding between these two system forms 
is: Is there justification for the additional 
initial investment resulting from increased 
switching-equipment cost to obtain unin- 
terrupted voltage in those few instances 
that power flow on one primary feeder is 
interrupted; or will service reliability re- 
quirements be adequately met by main- 
taining an alternate low-voltage power sup- 
ply which can be tapped at a moment’s 
notice merely by closing the low-voltage tie 
breaker between the complementary bus 
sections? 

Cascade operation of low-voltage air cir- 
cuit breakers in the secondary network sys- 
tem is regarded as contrary to the funda- 
mental objective. The secondary network 
system distinguished itself by affording serv- 
ice continuity (uninterrupted service) as 
contrasted with service reliability (avail- 
able service). A compromise in this re- 
spect would strip the secondary network of 
its chief advantage. 


DIVERSITY FACTOR 


Mr. Parsons in his discussion stresses 
diversity factor as an important influence 
on over-all cost of the secondary network 
system. Although it may have significant 
influence, yet to be able to take advantage 
of diversity factor between load-center sub- 
stations, it is important that, at the time of 
heavy load on one particular station, the 
immediately adjacent stations be operating 
at subnormal load. It is of little benefit to 
have lightly loaded stations on the opposite 
side of the loop as they will contribute only 
slight support to the remotely located, 
heavily loaded section. The installation of 
cross tie circuits to improve this situation 
will likely defeat its own purpose as a result 
of increased tie-circuit cost and switching- 
equipment interrupting capacity and cost. 
Furthermore, the small advantage obtained 
affects only the transformer capacity. Pri- 
mary feeder circuits together with switching 
equipment, low-voltage feeders together 
with switching equipment, and intercon- 
necting tie circuits together with switching 
equipment are not benefited. Inasmuch as 
the transformers account for approximately 
10 to 15 per cent of the cost of the over-all 
system under investigation, based on unity 
diversity factor, it must certainly be con- 
cluded that no substantial reduction in sys- 
tem cost could be realized as a result of di- 
versity : factor. 


LIMITERS 


For all comparisons reported in the paper, 
standard air circuit breakers have been 
used in all low-voltage circuits, including 
feeders and tie circuits. The standard air 
circuit breaker constitutes a recognized 
power-switching device with ratings and 
performance thoroughly covered by indus- 
try standards. The application of standard 
air circuit breakers within the limits defined 
by ratings provides the advantages: 


1. Ability to repeatedly switch the circuit at will 
with assured safety. 


2. Ability to safely and positively interrupt the 
maximum fault current. 


3. Ability to quickly restore service following an 
interruption. 
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4. Reliable indication of operation and position. 
(Remote indication of circuit-breaker position is 
easily possible.) 


5. Availability of electrical operation. 


Messrs. Barnett, Rawlins, and Langguth 
have commented on the possible applica- 
tion of limiters located in the tie circuit of 
the secondary network system, in combina- 
tion with a suitable switching device to 
provide the necessary degree of circuit con- 
trol. In the discussion by Messrs. Rawlins: 
and Langguth, reference is made to the limi- 
ter as a new development not yet publicly 
disclosed. This, of course, implies that it is 
still in the developmental stage and that the 
ultimate stabilized product will likely in- 
corporate any improvements that installa- 
tion and use indicate are needed. 

In addition to the ability to interrupt fault 
currents safely, positively, and consistently, 
there are a number of other considerations. 
Thermal overload protection of circuit runs 
within .the building should be provided. 
The thermal effect from heat normally lib- 
erated in the fusible unit must be recog- 
nized and cared for. Provision should be 
made for dissipating the heat so generated 
without subjecting the terminal section of 
the cable or low-voltage bus to elevated 
temperatures. The use of tie-circuit switch- 
ing equipment which duplicates that used 
in the balance of the structure would be de- 
sirable. 


OPERATION 


In respect to operating problems of the 
several typical system forms, there can be 
no question that the secondary network 
system is excelled by the other three forms. 
Beyond that, the ratings in Table I have 
been assigned no quantitative significance. 

That the secondary network system per- 
mits growing loads to be met with greater 
ease and less cost is a controversial conten- 
tion. In addition to installation of the new 
substation with associated high-voltage sup- 
ply and low-voltage feeder circuits, the 
secondary network system involves incor- 
poration of the new station in the existing 
tie-circuit system. Unless tie circuits are 
properly designed, short-circuit current 
levels on existing stations may be elevated. 
The primary feeder arrangement must be 
reviewed to insure that power supply to two 
or more adjacent stations will not be simul- 
taneously interrupted as a result of a single 
primary feeder outage. 


A New Voltage-Regulating 
Relay Plus Line-Drop 
Compensator 


Discussion of paper 42-32 by H. J. Carlin, 
presented at the AIEE winter convention, 
New York, N. Y., January 26-30, 1942, and 
published in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
February section, pages 63-6. 


H. L. Prescott (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Sharon, Pa.): 
The new relay described in Mr. Carlin’s 
paper has several features differing from pre- 
vious voltage-regulating relays which affect 
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the application of the relay to a step voltage 
regulator and it may be well to look at it 
from an application viewpoint. 

This relay has a damping characteristic of 
importance on many circuits on which there 
are, almost continuously, small voltage 
changes which are not large enough to close 
the voltage-regulating relay contacts. The 
conventional type of relay follows these 
changes as they occur. The relay described 
in this paper, due to its inherent time delay, 
damps out these continual changes and oper- 
ates smoothly, following the mean voltage. 
Many circuits also are subject to relatively 
large momefitary voltage changes due, for 
example, to switching surges. The conven- 
tional relay will also follow these changes 
while the new relay will to a large extent 
damp them out. This damping character- 
istic, therefore, reduces the mechanical 
duty on the relay, reduces wear on the 
bearings, and increases the length of life of 
the mechanical parts. 

A second feature of importance in apply- 
ing this relay is its integrating or cumulative 
characteristic. In general, the older types 
of voltage-regulating relays are used to oper- 
ate a time delay relay and in order to cause 
an operation of the step regulator, the volt- 
age applied to the voltage-regulating relay 
must hold the relays contacts closed for the 
full timing period of the time delay relay. 
With the new voltage-regulating relay, the 
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relay response depends not upon the volt- 
age remaining outside the range of the relay 
setting continuously for a definite time but 
upon the difference in the time it is outside 
the range from the time it is within the 
range. Therefore, if the voltage is outside 
the range more of the time than it is inside 
the range, this voltage-regulating relay will 
close its contacts and cause the regulator to 
operate to bring the mean voltage inside the 
relay settings. This relay will hold the volt- 
age closer to the desired value than will the 
older types of voltage-regulating relays. 

A third feature of the new voltage-regulat- 
ing relay is its differential or inverse time 
characteristic. When conditions on the 
power system cause relatively large voltage 
changes, it is desirable to have the voltage 
regulators operate more quickly than when 
the voltage changes are small. Figure 1 of 
the paper shows that the greater the voltage 
variation from the neutral value from which 
the relay is set, the shorter will be the time 
until the contacts close. The new relay, 
then, instead of having a constant time delay 
regardless of the magnitude of the voltage 
change as is the case with separate voltage- 
regulating and time delay relays, has a 
shorter time delay when large voltage cor- 
rections are required than it has when the 
voltage variation from normal is small. 

The characteristics just described result 
in reducing contact maintenance. Since 
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momentary voltage variations do not cause// 
the voltage regulating relay to close its con- 
tacts, this relay closes its contacts after the 
time delay period rather than before the 
time delay period, and, therefore, the con- 
tacts close only when an operation of the 
regulator is actually to be made. The num- 
ber of contact operations, therefore, is re- 
duced to equal the number of tap-changer 
operations, resulting in less burning of the 
contacts than on the older type voltage- 
regulating relays whose contacts closed to 
initiate operation of the time delay relay. 
This feature also eliminates the necessity 
for separate compounding coils. 

The line-drop compensator which is built 
into the relay described in this paper is dif- 
ferent in both construction and principle 
of operation from the line-drop compensa- 
tors which have previously been built into 
voltage-regulating relays. In the older re- 
lays, the line-drop compensator operation 
was based only on the magnitude of the cur- 
rent. In the new relay, the compensator 
operation is based not only on the magni- 
tude of the current, but also upon its power 
factor and the impedance angle of the line. 
The new device, therefore, gives a closer 
approximation to the theoretically correct 
value than the older type. It will, there- 
fore, be applicable in some cases where in 
the past separate voltage-regulating relay 
and line-drop compensator were used. 
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Thermal Co-ordination of Motors, 
Control, and Their Branch Circuits on 
Power Supplies of 600 Volts and Less 


B. W. JONES 


ASSOCIATE AIEE 


HE protection of a motor against an 
overload or the protection of a motor 
and its branch circuit against a short cir- 
cuit are basically the same problem. The 
entire circuit is heated at a rate which is a 
function of the amount of current flowing, 
and this current must be interrupted be- 
fore the winding or any part of the circuit 
exceeds a prescribed temperature. The 
means used to protect against these two 
magnitudes of power may be the same, or 
it may be entirely different as will be 
_ brought out later. It is the purpose of 
this article to show what the heating 
characteristics are of the motors, the con- 
trol, and the branch circuit wiring, and 
what the characteristics of the protective 
devices should be in order that the power 
will be disconnected from the main feed- 
ers under all conditions of excess current 
before excess temperatures are attained. 
The points which this article will dis- 
cuss and some of the conclusions reached 
are: 


1. That the short-time heating character- 
istic of three-phase induction motors stators 
can be shown in a simple graphical method 
when we know the current density in the 
stator windings at rated current. These 
data should then be used as the basis for 
determining the tripping characteristic of 
overload and short-circuit protective de- 
vices. 


Paper 42-79, recommended by the AIEE committee 
on industrial power applications for presentation 
at the AIEE North Eastern District meeting, 
Schenectady, N. Y., April 29-May 1, 1942. Manu- 
script submitted February 16, 1942; made avail- 
able for printing March 30, 1942. 


B. W. Jones is consulting engineer, industrial con- 
trol department, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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2. If the cross section of the reduced sec- 
tion of a zine fuse link is not greater than 
any part of the copper conductors nor 
greater than 45 per cent of any Nichrome 
conductor (the heaters of overload relays), 
then the fuse will give good short-circuit 
protection to the copper and to the Nichrome 
conductors. 


3. Small horsepower starters, which are 
within the range of from 1 to 50 horsepower 
at 440 or 550 volts, or of 1 to 25 horsepower 
at 220 volts (classified as National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers’ Association size 3 or 
smaller), require a short-circuit protective 
device that willinterrupt the circuit during a 
heavy short circuit in less time than one-half 
cycle. Tests have shown that a suitable 
size nonrenewable cartridge-type fuse of 
good design is capable of doing this. 


4. Because of this fast interrupting ability, 
this type of fuse is current-limiting (see 
Figures 6 and 7). Therefore, it gives two- 
way protection, in that it both limits the 
amount of current which reaches the 
starters, and it is exceptionally fast when the 
currents are high. 


5. Because of the inductance in a d-c 
generator, its current will build up at a 
slower tate during a short circuit than will 
the current in an a-c circuit, and therefore 
a fuse will be more current-limiting on a 
d-c system when supplied from a d-c gen- 
erator than on an a-c system. Unlike the 
a-c power, the peak voltage and the average 
voltage is the same on d-c systems. Be- 
cause of these two factors it is easier for a 
fuse to interrupt a short circuit on a d-c 
system than on an a-c system of the same 
rated voltage since the entire interrupting 
period takes place in a fraction of a half 
cycle. 


6. A NEMA size 3 starter (50 horsepower 
at 440 volts or 550 volts, three phase) or 
smaller can be fully protected against any 
major damage from short circuits on a sys- 
tem having available currents up to 100,000 
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amperes, provided a correct current and 
voltage nonrenewable cartridge-type fuse 
of good design is placed in each branch cir- 
cuit line, and provided the fuses are posi- 
tively held in their clips so as to prevent 
magnetic forces from throwing them out. 


7. A dGrcuit breaker provided with a fast 
instantaneous magnetic trip, as used on our 
tests, demonstrated its ability to protect 
NEMA size 4 and larger starters, when on a 
system having an available current equal 
to or less than the interrupting rating of the 
breaker. 


8. The maximum size fuse that should be 
used is 3!/. times the current rating of the 
overload relay, or four times the current 
rating of the motor, and if this does not 
result into the same current, then the 
smaller of the two should be selected. See 
Figure 3. 


Permissible Temperatures 


Let us first decide what are excess tem- 
peratures. Much has been written on this 
subject,! but it is quite generally agreed 
that 90 to 100 degrees centigrade is a 
satisfactory temperature (approximately 
50 degrees rise), where it is maintained 
for long intervals, but where the tempera- 
tures are transient and last for only a few 
seconds or minutes and occur infre- 
quently, then this 50 degrees rise can be 
materially increased. For conditions like 
a stalled squirrel-cage induction motor 
which lasts for only a few seconds the 50 
degrees rise can be doubled. A rise of 100 
degrees is satisfactory for a stalled motor 
because it will seldom be called upon to 
withstand this condition and then for 
only a few seconds. 


Current-Time Heating 
Characteristics 


Let us now ascertain the heating char- 
acteristic of a three-phase squirrel-cage 
type of induction motor. When a repre- 
sentative type of induction motor is 
running at rated load, approximately one 
third of its total heat loss will be produced 
by the iron, and the remaining two thirds 
will be produced by the copper. But if 
the motor is stalled and taking five times 
rated current, then the iron loss will re- 
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Figure 1. Heating characteristics of three- 

phase induction motors. Also tripping char- 

acteristics of a representative temperature 
overload relay 


Curve A—Current-time curve for copper, 

showing rate of heating where current density 

is 3,000 amperes per square inch at rated 

current, and maximum temperature reached is 
100 degrees centigrade rise 


Curve B—Same as A except current density is 
4,000 amperes per square inch 


Curve C—Same as A except current density is 
5,000 amperes per square inch 


Curves Ai, B;, G;—Extensions of A, B, and C 
to show the rate of rise if there were no 
heat loss 


Curve D—Current-time tripping curve of a 
high-grade temperature overlocd relay 


Because of heat conduction into the insulation 

and into the iron of the motor, and because of 

convection from the motor, the temperature 

rise for times of 30 seconds and longer will 

range between 50 degrees centigrade mini- 

mum and something under 100 degrees centi- 
grade maximum 


main the same, but the copper loss will 
be 25 times larger. Under either a run- 
ning or a stalled condition, the copper will 
lead the iron in temperature, but in the 
stalled condition will be leading so far 
that we can assume the iron temperature 
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Figure 2. Required interrupting speeds fully 
to protect starters having heater-type overload 
relays against specified short-circuit currents 


will be stationary in temperature, while 
the copper is going its limit. The length 
of time required for the copper to go its 
limit of 100 degrees centigrade rise will de- 


pend upon the current density in the © 


copper. Let us assume that the current 
densities in the stator copper of the 
standard lines of three-phase induction 
motors fall within 3,000 to 5,000 amperes 
per square inch when carrying their rated 
currents, then curves A, B, and C of 
Figure 1 show the time required for these 
three copper densities to reach 100 de- 
grees rise for any current from 1 to 100 
times their ratings. This is based on the 
assumption that all the heat remains in 
the copper, and none is conducted out into 
the insulation or iron, or carried off by 
convection or by radiation. For short 
circuits where the considered time is one 
second or less, this assumption is suffi- 
ciently correct, but for stalled conditions 
of the motor, or for heavy running over- 
loads where the no-loss time required to 
reach 100 degrees rise is 30 seconds or 
more, there will be sufficient loss from the 
copper due to heat transfer that recogni- 
tion should be made. Referring to Figure 
1, it will be noted that at the 30-second 
position of the A, B, and C curves they 
have changed their current-time rate in 
order that this heat transfer can be ap- 
proximately indicated in a simple dia- 
grammatic manner. At the 30-second 
position, where the two curves diverge, 
we know that if no heat had escaped from 
the copper, it would have a 100 degrees 
rise, but we know that some heat has es- 
caped during this 30 seconds, so the tem- 
perature will be below the 100 degrees rise 
(perhaps 85 or 90 degrees rise or less). 
Likewise, at the 10,000-second position, 
where the motor is carrying its rated load, 
the heat transfer has reached an equilib- 
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RANGE OF CURRENT DENSITIES 
IN MOTOR STATORS 


CIRCULAR MILS PER AMPERE OF RATING 


200 400 


Te) 20 30 50 70 100 


CURRENT RATING IN AMPERES 


Figure 3. Current densities in copper and in 
Nichrome V wires, in stator windings of 
squirrel-cage three-phase induction motors, 
and in the restricted section of General 
Electric low-voltage cartridge-type fuses when 
carrying their respective rated currents 


rium whereby the temperature rise on 
the copper is 50 degrees—the rated rise of 
the motor—therefore, along various posi- 
tions of the A, B, and C curves between 
30 and 10,000 seconds, the temperature 
rise gradually increases as the load in- 
creases, reaching something less than 
100 degrees rise at a stalled condition. 
Thus, by the use of log-log-paper a very 
simple graphical method can be used, 
wherein the well-known thermal capacity 
of copper and the assumed current density - 
used in the motor design can be used as 
the basic factors in this graphical method. 
The resultant temperatures obtained in 
this simple manner will be sufficiently 
close for all practical purposes, and the 
temperatures will be on the conservative 
side. Therefore, the three straight lines 
in Figure 1 between 30 and 10,000 sec- 
onds, which are labeled A, B, and C can 
be used to closely represent the transient 
heating time-current characteristics of the 
stator of the three designs of motors which 
have the 3,000-, 4,000-, and 5,000-am- 
peres per square inch densities in the cop- 
per when carrying their rated currents. 


Required Temperature- 
Overload-Relay Characteristics | 


Thus, if these three time-current char-- 
acteristic curves are used as the basis for ~ 
designing three temperature overload re- 
lays such that the relay-tripping times 
never exceed those shown on these curves 
and yet keep fairly close to them, then 
these relays should be capable of protect- 
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Figure 4. Magnitude of short-circuit currents 

for a circuit in which 20 volt-amperes per 

phase is assumed for the total impedance of 
the circuit when carrying rated current 


ing the three designs of motors against 
all magnitudes of overloads and yet per- 
mit them to do their full quota of work. 
However, the heater type of temperature 
overload relay, which develops its source 
of heat in one element—its heater—and 
transfers this heat to the bimetal or tem- 
perature sensitive element, tends to slow 
down on the high-current end such that 
the relay-tripping characteristic curve 
would normally cross the motor-heating 
curve at the high-current end. This 
type of relay must, therefore, be suffi- 
ciently fast at the stalled current value— 
approximately six times current—to give 
the required protection, and then at the 
lower current values of overload it will 
overprotect the motor. But since this is 
the characteristic of the relay most com- 
monly built for the smaller motors, it fol- 
lows that if this design is so made that it 
is correct for the stalled condition of the 
motor, it will be somewhat faster than 
necessary for all the lower degrees of 
overloads. This degree of overprotection 
is not generally sufficient to interfere with 
the motor’s doing its required work. 
The total thermal capacity of a motor 
is a function of its copper, its insulation, 
and its iron, but under a stalled condition 
the effective thermal capacity of this same 
motor is primarily a function of only its 
copper. Thus the effective thermal ca- 
pacity of a motor under all degrees of 
overloads is a variable, having about a 
four-to-one range. Therefore, if a relay 
is designed which has a duplicate heating 
characteristic to that of the motor, then 
it must also have an effective thermal 
capacity which is a variable. This of 
course complicates the problem and re- 
sults in a larger and a more complicated 
relay. Such a design is available and has 
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CURRENT IN KILO AMPERES 


-l 2 
TIME MEASURED IN HALF CYCLES OF 60 CYCLE POWER 


3 ASS 8 I. 2 3. 5. 


Figure 5. Time required for General Electric 
cartridge-type low-voltage fuse links (zinc) to 
melt 


been supplied since 1924, but it is not a 
large production unit because of its size 
and cost. Unless this desired characteris- 
tic can be designed into a relay which is 
both inexpensive and small, I doubt 
whether the trade will need this variable 
thermal-capacity characteristic suffi- 
ciently to demand it. Large motors will 
always require the best designs available, 
but the control for small motors will be 
determined largely by cost. Therefore, 
the small and inexpensive heater type of 
thermal overload relays will very likely 
be continued for some time. 

The above discussion regarding how we 
can protect the insulation of a motor by 
protecting it against excess tempera- 
tures should not lead us to conclude that, 
if we do a good job in this respect, no in- 
sulation troubles will occur. These 
troubles may develop as a result of tran- 
sient yoltages, faulty work, mechanical 
injury, or from many other causes. 
Therefore means should be provided 
which will give adequate fault protection 
to the branch circuit, the control devices, 
the motor, and to the operating personnel. 


Short-Circuit Protection 


The devices which provide the degree of 
overload protection just discussed will 
not, in general, provide the necessary 
protection to the branch circuit and to the 
control against short circuits. In our 
discussion we have assumed that ten 
times rated current is the dividing line 
between overload and short-circuit con- 
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CURRENT PEAK THROUGH FUSE IN KILO AMPERES 

Figure 6. Current-limiting characteristics of 

one standard nonrenewable cartridge fuse per 
phase on a three-phase power supply 


Combinations 1, 2, QA, 3, and 3A were 

tested on 440 volts, three-phase power. 

Combinations 4 and 5 were tested on 600 
volts, three-phase power 
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ditions. Above ten times current the 
effective thermal capacity will be pro- 
portional to the copper in the stator wind- 
ing of the motor and in the branch cir- 
cuit and the control. Also we have as- 
sumed that 100 degrees centigrade rise 
will be the upper limit of temperature for 
the stator copper under overload condi- 
tions, but for short-circuit conditions 100 
degrees rise is somewhat low. We will, 
therefore, assume that the temperature 
rise may be 125 degrees—a very, very 
conservative value—and that the Figure 2 
curves will show the necessary speed of 
interruption required to keep the copper 
within these limits. The 125 degrees rise 
(165 or 175 degrees total) is not the limit 
to which it is permissible to carry copper 
with its insulation, but, when wire is se- 
lected for its continuous current-carrying 
ability, its resultant temperature under 
short-circuit condition will be in accord- 
ance with the above assumptions. 
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Since the path of the current which 
reaches the motor must travel by way of 
the conductor cable and the devices on 
the control panel, it will be necessary to 
also consider the heating characteristic 
of these current-carrying parts during this 
short-circuit condition. The conductor 
cables and contactor parts, we will as- 
sume, are made of copper and the heater 
of the temperature overload relays, 
which are in most motor circuits, is made 
of Nichrome. Therefore, we can assume 
that the path of the short-circuit current 
will be through copper and through Ni- 
chrome of known cross sections. 

To protect the conductors adequately 
in the branch circuit, the control devices, 
and the motor winding, we must use a de- 
vice that is both fast in opening the cir- 
cuit and also has the necessary inter- 
rupting ability. The temperature over- 
load relay, which is generally used to 
protect a motor against overloads, is far 
too slow to assist in protecting against 
short circuits. Also the line contactor, 
connecting and disconnecting the motor 
to and from the line, does not generally 
have the necessary interrupting capacity, 
even if the temperature overload relay 
could assist it in opening sufficiently 
fast—as it cannot do—and so we must 
look for other means which can function 
sufficiently fast and have adequate in- 
terrupting ability. 

The most common form of short-circuit 
protective means used on low-voltage 
lines is cartridge-type nonrenewable fuses 
and air-break circuit breakers. If we 
consider first the fuse then a third mate- 
rial, namely zinc of the fuse link, will be 
added in the path of the short circuit. 
We must, therefore, consider the correct 
relationship between the cross sections of 
the zine fuse link, the copper, and the 
Nichrome heater so that neither the cop- 
per nor the Nichrome will exceed certain 
prescribed temperature rises. To do this 
we will assume that when the fuse melts, 
the copper will have reached 70 degrees 
centigrade rise, the Nichrome 800 degrees 
rise, this fuse-melting period being one 
unit of time. Following the melting of 
the fuse, the current will be reduced to 
zero in an additional time which we will 
assume to be two units of time (this has 
been shown by tests to be a conservative 
assumption), and the rms_ current 
value, during this fuse-arcing period, we 
will assume to be 58 per cent of the value 
existing at the instant of melting. Dur- 
ing the fuse-arcing period the copper is 
assumed to have an additional rise of 55 
degrees and the Nichrome a rise of 550 de- 
grees, making a total rise of 125 degrees 
for copper and 1,350 degrees for Nichrome. 
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Co-ordination of Fuse Size With 
Copper and Nichrome Wires 


In setting up the basis for our problem 
as shown in Figure 3, we have selected 
the largest cross sections on the fuses and 
the smallest cross sections on the copper 
wire sizes, which means that there is some 
margin in our basic figures. Let us as- 
sume that a copper, a zinc, and a Ni- 
chrome wire are connected in series and 
that a given value of current is put 
through them. Also let us assume that 
the cross sections of the copper and of the 
zine wires are the same, but the cross 
section of the Nichrome wire is larger by 
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Figure 7. Current-limiting characteristics of 
standard nonrenewable cartridge fuse on 
250-volt d-c power 


zine per circular mil foot between 20 and 
419 degrees centigrade (melting) is 69 
ohms, while the average resistance of 
copper per circular mil foot between 20 
and 70 degrees is 12 ohms. This makes 
the average resistance of zine 5.75 times 
larger than copper. Therefore, when the 
copper reaches 70 degrees rise the zinc 
should be 70X5.75=400 degrees centi- 
grade rise assuming no loss of heat. 
Since the Nichrome wire, which is 2.2 
times larger in cross section, is carrying 
the same current, and since its average 
resistance is 670 ohms per circular mil foot, 
the Nichrome wire should have a rise of 
70 X 670/12 X (1/2.2)?=800 degrees centi- 
grade. 

Now, the above time is just sufficient 
to melt the fuse material; to raise the 
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copper to 70 degrees centigrade rise; and 
the Nichrome to 800 degrees rise. At this 
time the current is a maximum, and a 
sufficient additional time must be al- 
lowed to reduce this current from this 
maximum value to zero. We will assume 
that this current reduces along a straight 
line so that the rms current is 58 per cent,, 
of the maximum. 

Tests have shown that for very high 
currents, twice as much additional time 
should be allowed for interruption as was 
required to melt the zinc fuse. Then 
during this arcing period the rms value 
of current will be equal to 58 per cent of 
the value which melted it. 

Therefore, if we initially allow a sufh- 
cient current to flow through the copper 
to cause it to reach a 70 degrees centi- 
grade rise (from 20 degrees base) in a unit 
of time and then allow 58 per cent of this 
current to continue to flow for two units 
of time, the copper will have a 125 degrees 
total rise, because if a given current value 
flowing for one unit of time results in a 70 
degrees rise, then 58 per cent of this cur- 
rent for two units of time will give 70x 
(0.58)?X2X1.17=55 degrees centigrade 
rise. This rise of 55+70=125 degrees 
centigrade. (The 1.17 represents the 
average increase of the copper resistance 
due to the higher temperature.) 

And if this same 58 per cent value also 
went through the 220 per cent cross sec- 
tion of Nichrome, it would have an addi- 
tional rise over its 800 degrees centigrade 
value of (125—70)680/14X(1/2.2)?= 
550 degrees centigrade or a total of 800+ 
550=1,350 degrees centigrade. (The 
680/14 also represents the increased re- 
sistance due to the higher temperature.) 

Therefore, from this line of reasoning, 
which has been checked by test, we can 
expect satisfactory results if we have a 
given cross section of the zine fuse link— 
the reduced part of the fuse link—and 
then see that no part of the copper cross 
section is smaller than this fuse cross sec- 
tion, and also see that the Nichrome 
cross section is not smaller than 2.2 
times the fuse cross section. 

To obtain the above cross-sectional re- 
lationships, let us call the current rating 
of the motor as 100 per cent;) then the 
current rating of the overload relay will be 
115 per cent; the current rating of the 
branch circuit wiring as given in the 
1940 National Electrical Code, Table I, 
chapter 10 will be 125 per cent; and the 
current rating of the fuse wili*be 400 per 
cent. Figure 3 shows graphically the 
current densities in these three materials. 
For example a 25-ampere control should 
have copper cross sections of 25025= 
6,250 circular mils and Nichrome cross 
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‘sections of 550X25= 13,750 circular mils 
as minimum cross sections while the maxi- 
mum size fuse that should be used is 25 X 
3.2=80 amperes, which should have the 
same cross section as the copper—6,250 
circular mils. If the motor has a service 
factor of 1.15, then the motor rating 
would -be 25 divided by 1.15=21.7 am- 
peres. 


Estimated Magnitude of 
Short-Circuit Current 


It is frequently desirable to estimate 
the magnitude of short-circuit current 
that will pass through a given size starter, 
and then determine how long this current 
can be permitted to flow without exceed- 
ing the temperatures prescribed above. 
Figure 4 was developed on the basis of 20 
volt-amperes per phase for the total im- 
pedance of the circuit when carrying 
rated current (this is an approximate 
minimum impedance generally found). 
This will hold fairly well for the smaller 
sizes of control (25 horsepower and less) 
where the impedance of the supply cir- 
cuit is a small part, but for larger sizes of 
starters this method will show too large a 
value of current. But if an expected 
value of current is determined by this or 
other means, then Figure 2 will show how 
long this value of current can be per- 
mitted to flow and still keep the tempera- 
tures within the bounds set above, 
namely 125 degrees centigrade rise on the 
copper and 1,350 degrees rise on the Ni- 
chrome. For example, Figure 4 shows 
that for a 25-ampere starter at 600 volts 
the expected short-circuit current would 
be 10,000 amperes, while Figure 2 shows 
that a 25-ampere starter can withstand 
only 4,700 amperes for one one-half cycle 
or 3,300 amperes for one cycle of time 
duration. Therefore, since the heating 
varies as the square of the current this 
size of starter could carry 10,000 amperes 
for only (0.47)? (half cycle) or 0.00184 sec- 
ond. . This is obviously faster speed than 
that of a circuit-breaker operation—which 
is in the order of 0.008 to 0.015 second— 
but as shown in Figure 3, a correctly se- 
lected fuse can do the job for any current 
because its time of operation will vary 
with the magnitude for the current. 


Interrupting Speed of Fuses 


Another pair of questions that are fre- 
quently asked is how fast will a fuse in- 
terrupt the circuit, and how much avail- 
able energy can it interrupt? The first 
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question must be divided into two parts 
in order that we might segregate the im- 
portant factors, namely the length of 
time required to melt the link, and then 
the time required to interrupt the circuit. 
The time required to melt the link of 
General Electric nonrenewable fuses is 
shown in Figure 5, which gives the time 
in half cycles (60 cycles assumed). For 
a fuse to be current-limiting, it must melt 
in the early stages of a half cycle—such as 
one fourth of the half cycle—Figure 5 
shows that a 100-ampere fuse of this type 
will melt in this time when approxi- 
mately 10,000 amperes are put through, 
and Figure 6, which is a test record, shows 
that the available current may be around 
10,000 amperes value. This means that 
the fuse stops the current from materially 
exceeding the value reached at melting. 
And of course, this effect becomes more 
pronounced on the smaller size fuses. 

It is, therefore, obvious from Figures 5 
and 6 that the degree of current-limiting 
becomes less and less as the size of fuses 
increases, and that for ordinary powered 
circuits the fuses larger than 200 am- 
peres size do not give much current- 
limiting effects. It is also obvious that 
the 200-ampere fuse and smaller interrupt 
in one half cycle or less when subjected to 
currents of 10,000 to 20,000 amperes. 
This means that fuses do an exceptionally 
fast interrupting job in protecting motors 
and controllers of 100 horsepower (size 
4 starters) and less, 


Interrupting Ability of Fuses 


The second half of the question dealing 
with the amount of available energy 
which these fuses can interrupt was de- 
termined by providing a 250-volt d-c 
source which was capable of delivering 
96,000 amperes, and also a three-phase 
source which was capable of delivering 
an rms symmetrical current of 84,000 
amperes at 440 volts and 114,000 am- 
peres at 600 volts. In the d-c circuit was 
placed two standard nonrenewable Gen- 
eral Electric 250-volt fuses in series to 
simulate the usual two fuses that are in a 
circuit. Two 600-volt fuses were also 
tested in this circuit, wherein the avail- 
able currents were varied from 10,000 
to 96,000 amperes in several steps, and the 
results were perfect. The build-up of the 
current in this circuit was much slower 
than in an a-c circuit so that the current- 
limiting effects were much more pro- 
nounced as shown in Figure 7. 

In the three-phase 440-volt a-c circuit 
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one 250-volt fuse of the above type was 
connected in each supply line, and the 
available currents ranged from 18,000 to 
84,000 symmetrical rms amperes. The 
resulting currents are shown in Figure 6, 
and the performance was perfect. When 
the supply power was 600 volts, then one 
600-volt fuse was connected in each sup- 
ply line, and the available current ranged 
from 24,000 to 114,000 amperes. The re- 
sults, which were perfect in operation, are 
also shown in Figure 6. It can therefore 
be said that with this arrangement of 
connections, these fuses are capable of 
interrupting a circuit, either a-c or d-c, 
which has an available short-circuit cur- 
rent of 100,000 amperes. 


Conclusions 


The following recommendations ar: 
made: 


1. Correctly designed overload relays 
should be used to protect all sizes of motors 
against overloads. To do this, relays having 
three degrees of tripping speeds should be 
available—fast, medium, and slow tripping. 


2. Every motor should be listed in one of 
three groups to show whether it is a fast-, 
medium-, or slow-heating unit. The cor- 
rect overload relay could then be selected 
for each motor. 


3. Full short-circuit protection for NEMA 
size 3 and smaller starters can be obtained 
by the use of correct-size nonrenewable 
cartridge-type fuses of a good design. In- 
terrupting devices which are slower than 
these fuses may not give full protection. 


4. NEMA size 4 and larger starters will be 
protected by fast-tripping air circuit break- 
ers which have an instantaneous type of 
tripping device. 


5. The copper cross section of the branch 
circuit, the control, and the motor should 
be equal to or larger than the reduced cross 
section of the zinc fuse link, and the cross 
section of the Nichrome of the overload 
relays should be 2.2 times larger than the 
zinc fuse link. 


6. Since safety first laws are becoming more 
stringent, since available short-circuit energy 
is rapidly increasing, and since starters are 
frequently mounted near workmen, it is 
quite essential that adequate short-circuit 
protection be provided for all branch-line 
circuits. Since it has been demonstrated 
that this protection can be provided for 
standard existing starters by means of 
standard fuses, even on large power systems, 
it was considered of sufficient importance to 
bring it to your attention at this time so that 
this needed protection can be obtained and 
especially during this critical war period. 
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Selenium Rectifiers and Their Design 


JOHN E. YARMACK 


SSOCIATE AIEE 


Synopsis: Selenium rectifiers are dry-plate 
rectifiers of the electronic type. The history 
of dry rectifiers began some 30 years ago 
with the advent of the copper-sulphide recti- 
fier. In the early 20's, the copper-oxide type 
came into common use, and during the past 
three years, selenium rectifiers have found 
wide application in American industry. 
Fundamentally, this third and latest type 
of rectifier is a continental development and 
has been manufactured in Europe within 
the International Telephone and Telegraph 
group of companies during most of the 
1930's. Sufficient experience was gained in 
the technique of manufacture, as well as 
in methods of design and in selection of ap- 
plications, to warrant engineering state- 
ments as to their general usefulness and im- 
portance to industry. 

The purpose of this paper is to outline 
general principles of design of stacks, one or 
more of which make a rectifying unit. 
Starting with the availability of selenium 
plates or discs of various types, the engineer 
is confronted with the problem of 
1. Selecting the proper size of plate to provide the 
required d-c output, 


2, Computing the required a-c voltage to be im- 
pressed on the rectifier stacks to give the necessary 
d-c output. 


4. Analyzing various factors such as type of load, 


nature of service, and cost of selected rectifier. 

The paper includes dynamic and other 
characteristics of the principal sizes of 
selenium rectifier plates as applied to the 
design of single-phase, three-phase, full- 
wave, and half-wave rectifier units, and all 
variety of loading. Typical circuits are 
analyzed and novel representative computa- 
tions of rectifier units are included. 


Selenium Plates 


HE rectification of alternating cur- 
1 ee by means of the selenium recti- 
fier takes place wholly within the con- 
stituent plate or plates, seven sizes of 
The recti- 
fying medium of this electronic device 
consists of selenium; 


which are shown in Figure 1. 


the principle of 
operation is similar to that of other dry 
plate rectifiers, that is, low resistance in 
the forward direction, and high resistance 
A metal plate 
serves as back electrode; over it a layer 
of selenium is deposited, thin enough to 
give minimum internal losses, but suffi- 


in the reverse direction. 
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ciently thick to withstand high inverse 
voltage. A soft metal of low-melting tem- 
perature is then applied over the selentum 
layer to form a front electrode. Finally, 
by means of controlled processes, a bar- 
rier layer is formed between the selenium 
and the front electrode. 


Selenium Rectifier Stacks 


Rectifier stacks are produced by as- 
sembling selenium rectifier plates (40 
plates are usually maximum) on a center 
stud with contact discs or washers inter- 
Series and par- 
allel arrangement can readily be provided 


spersed between plates. 


as required, by inserting insulators be- 
tween plates and introducing terminal 
lugs into the stack. 

A stack consisting of 40 plates may be 
connected in several different ways: for 
example, as a bridge-circuit unit having 
ten plates in a series and one plate in 
parallel (4-10-1), or one plate in series and 
ten in parallel (4-1-10). The same stack 
may also be connected as a half-wave 
rectifier having all 40 plates in series to 
take care of voltage and one plate in par- 
allel to take care of current (1-40-1). 
Further, the 40-plate stack may also be 
assembled as a doubler (2-10-2), two of 
which make a bridge-circuit rectifier with 
ten series and two parallel plates in each 
arm of the bridge. 

For the three-phase half-wave circuit 
the total number of plates must be a 


Figure 1 (Below left). Cross section of a 
selenium rectifier plate showing the sequence 
of various layers 
(Right) Seven basic sizes of selenium rectifier 
plates 


a BARRIER 
LAYER 


+ STEEL 
PLATE 


ite SELENIUM 
B SsLAYER 


‘ EFFECTIVE RECTIFYING AREA 
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multiple of three to allow a total connec- 
tion such as 3-6-2 for a 36-plate single- 
stack unit. Similarly, this latter stack, if 
connected as 6-6-1, becomes either a 
bridge or center-tap three-phase rectifier. 


Rating of Plates 


Current ratings of selenium plates are a 
function of their effective rectifying areas 
and heat-dissipating capacities. Table I 
lists seven basic plates, ranging from 3/4 
to 4%/, inches in diameter; it also shows 
ratings of the basic plates in various recti- 
fier circuits. The ampere capacities 
shown in this table are based on an am- 
bient temperature of 35 degrees centi- 
grade and were determined experimen- 
tally. The requirements of a selenium 
rectifier in respect to current are always 
met by selecting the proper size of plates 
and their number in parallel, if the total 
rating of the rectifier exceeds the rating of 
an individual plate. 

The ratings of the plates shown in 
Table I can be increased by providing ad- 
ditional cooling. Doubling the spacing 
between plates assembled in a single stack 
increases the heat-dissipating ability of 
the stack; the rating of plates is some 25 
to 50 per cent higher than those shown in 
Table I. Table II lists six selenium plates 
having the same effective rectifying areas 
as those listed in Table I, but their cur- 
rent ratings are higher because of wider 
spacing. 

By providing cooling fins, the forward 
current-carrying capacity of the plates 
can be raised still further. Table III 
contains eight additional plates with fins, 
the current ratings of which are from 2 to 
2'/. times greater than the plates of the 
same rectifying areas listed in Table I. 
With extended ratings of the plates, 
whether by means of wide spacings or 
cooling fins, the internal losses of selenium 
rectifiers are greater; consequently, their 
efficiency is slightly reduced, and the volt- 
age regulation is adversely affected. 
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Tables I, II, and III also give the maxi- 
mum permissible reverse rms voltages per 
plate. The voltages thus indicated have 
ample safety margin. If, however, the re- 
verse voltage be increased beyond safe 
limits, the rectifying layer between the 
selenium and the front electrode alloy 
breaks down. The maximum specified 
voltage must not, therefore, be exceeded. 
Tables I, II, and III include ratings of 
selenium plates in d-c circuits. 

Rectifier stacks with narrow or wide 
spacing, as well as those with fins, are 
ordinarily cooled by convection. Large- 
size selenium rectifiers, however, often 
utilize forced draft ventilation in order to 


Table |. 


For Battery-Charging and Capacitive Loads, These Ratings Are Reduced by 20 Per Cent. 


save space and to economize in rectifying 
elements. The normal plate rating can 
thereby be increased twofold and some- 
times threefold. If, however, extended 
loading of plates with the aid of forced 
ventilation is not desired, substantially 
greater current output, as compared with 
free air conditions, can be obtained by 
mounting the stacks in a chimneylike 
enclosure (Figure 2). As will be noted 
from the figure, the least favorable condi- 
tion is that of mounting the stacks in a 
cabinet provided with perforated covers. 
The current rating of selenium rectifiers 
is limited only by the final plate tempera- 
ture resulting from heating. The stacks 


Inductive Loads 


Ambient Temperature 


can be heavily overloaded, provided the 
maximum safe operating temperature of 
75 degrees centigrade is not exceeded. 
When this temperature is reached, either 
the load must be reduced to normal, or 
provision must be made for cutting the 
rectifying elements out of service as in the 
two half-wave rectifiers illustrated in Fig- 
ure 3, widely used in business machines. 
Each element in these machinesis equipped 
with a pair of bimetal strips connected 
by means of an adjustable screw. If, by 
chance, the key punch or the duplicator 
happens to be jammed and causes the 
temperature of the stacks to reach a range 
of 70 or 80 degrees centigrade, the bimetal 


Current and Voltage Ratings of Seven Basic Selenium Plates When Used in Narrow Spacing Assemblies and With Resistive and 


Conditions: Continuous Duty; 35 Degrees Centigrade 


Maximum Single-Phase Rectifiers Three-Phase Rectifiers 35 C Ambient Rating 
Maximum RMS Reverse of Plates Used as 
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Table Il. Current and Voltage Ratings of Six Selenium Plates (Similar to Table |, Except Number 1 Plate Omitted) When Used in Wide Spacing 


For Battery-Charging and Capacitive Loads, These Ratings Are Reduced by 20 Per Cent. 


Assemblies and for Resistive and Inductive Loads 


Ambient Temperature 
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Conditions: Continuous Duty; 35 Degrees Centigrade 


Maximum 
Maximum Selenium RMS Single-Phase Rectifiers Three-Phase Rectifiers 35 C Ambient Rating 
Number Plate Reverse of Plates Used as D-C 
Plate Diameter of No.Used Voltage Half-Wave Bridge Center-Tap Half-Wave Bridge Center-Tap Valves 
Type of Plates Plates (See Per Plate 
No. (Inches) Per Stack Table I) (Volts) D-C Amperes Amperes Volts 
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Table Ill. Current and Voltage Ratings of Eight Selenium Plates (Numbers 4, 5, 6, and 7) Equipped With Cooling Fins of Different Sizes, and 


Used for Resistive and Inductive Loads 


For Battery-Charging and Capacitive Loads, These Ratings Are Reduced by 20 Per Cent. Conditions: Continuous Duty; 35 Degrees Centigrade 


Ambient Temperature 


Maximum 
Selenium RMS Single-Phase Rectifiers Three-Phase Rectifiers 35 C Ambient Rating 
Maximum Plate Reverse - of Plates Used as D-C 

Plate Size of Number No.Used Voltage Half-Wave Bridge Center-Tap Half-Wave Bridge Center-Tap Valves 

Type Cooling Fins of Plates (See Per Plate - 

No. (Inches) Per Stack Table I) (Volts) D-C Amperes Amperes Volts 
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strips separate, thus breaking the circuit. 
The plates then cool off and the bimetal 
strips again close (Figure 4). 


Intermittent Service 


Considerable gain in the current capac- 
ity of selenium rectifiers can be obtained 
when they are used in intermittent service, 
in which case, the duty cycles must be 
definitely established. The variety of 
these intermittent applications is great, 
and their complete discussion here would 
be too lengthy. One formula, however, is 
frequently used for periodic loadings: 


— 
ie. =I 5 
blade 


where J,, is the continuous current rating, 
Imax the maximum current drawn periodi- 
cally, A the operating period, and P the 
inoperative interval; both A and P 
should be in the same units. Experience 
has shown that this formula can be used 
only if A is less than the selenium plate 


(1) 


time constant 7, which may be defined by: 
A 


het(l—e) (2) 


and which varies from five to eight min- 
utes, depending on the plate size (4 and 
f, are instantaneous and final plate tem- 
peratures, respectively). When operating 
periods are separated by inoperative in- 
tervals of such length that the rectifier 
again cools practically to normal ambient 
temperature, much greater plate overloads 
are practicable. 


Design of Stacks by Direct Values 


After choosing the size of plate with 
proper the 
internal voltage drop of the plate is con- 
sidered. Figure 5 illustrates the average 
experimentally determined internal volt- 
age drop for seven plates in either bridge 
The 


current-carrying capacity, 


or center-tap single-phase circuits. 


CHIMNEY 


Z 


Figure 3. Two half-wave selenium rectifiers 
for operation of magnets in business machines 


Both stacks are equipped with bimetal strips 
to open the circuit when the plate temperature 
exceeds a specified value 


voltage drop per plate, designated as dv, 
is one half of the difference between the 
rms values of voltages read on the input 
and output side of the rectifier. These 
quantities are plotted as ordinates against 
the arithmetical values of output current 
in amperes plotted as abscissa. 

The output voltage of a selenium recti- 
fier is determined by the input voltage 
Vic less the total voltage drop within the 
rectifier. The computation of the neces- 
sary a-c voltage to be impressed on the 
selenium rectifier involves consideration 
of the voltage drop per plate and the 
number of plates through which the cur- 
rent flows. 

Using the data given in Tables I, II, 
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Figure 2. Tempera- 

ture characteristics of 

two selenium recti- 70 

fiers under three dif- 

ferent cooling condi- 
tions 


1. Ina cabinet with 
perforated top and 
bottom covers 


° CENTIGRADE 
eae! 


S 


2. In free air 
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Table IV. Selenium-Rectifier Design Con- 
stants: k,=Form Factor; m=Number of 
Plates in Series; k,—Circuit Factor; V,= 
Maximum Voltage Per Plate; V,,=Phase 
Voltage, Except Three-Phase Bridge Where 

It Is Line Voltage 


Number Circuit 
of Phases Type k; n ke 
1....Half-wave .,.2.3 Vos 1 
Vp 
1....Bridge ie eee: 2 
Vp 
4 
1.,...Center-tap...1.15 ieee i 
Vp 
1a , 
3....Half-wave ...0.855. v8Vae 1 
Vo 
Vv 
3.... Bridge 0.74 sa 2 
Vp 
? 
3....Center-tap ...0.74 2Vae Bac 
Vp 


and III, and the internal voltage drop per 
plate illustrated in Figure 5, any single- 
phase selenium rectifier can be designed 
and the necessary a-c voltage computed 
by the following formula: 


Vac=h1 Vactken dv (3) 


where V,, is the input voltage, &, the 
form factor to convert the arithmetical 
value to the rms voltage value (Table IV), 
Vu, the required d-c output voltage, ke 
the number of arms through which the 
current must pass in the circuit for each 
half-cycle, 7 the number of plates in 
series per arm, and dv the voltage drop 
per plate for the circuit employed. The 
constants k; and ky vary depending upon 
whether a bridge or center-tap connection, 
a single or three-phase circuit is employed. 

As an example, let us design a bridge- 
type unit required to deliver four amperes 
at 16 volts continuously under the maxi- 
mum ambient temperature of 35 degrees 
centigrade in a_ single-phase circuit, 
Selenium plate 7, 4°/s inches in diameter 


Figure 4. Time-temperature characteristics 
illustrating the performance of selenium recti- 
fiers equipped with bimetal strips (Figure 3) 
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Figure 5. Rectification characteristics of seven 

basic plates (3/4, 1, 13/g, 13/4, 2/8, 33/g, and 

43/, inches in diameter) used in the design 

of single-phase bridge and center-tap rectifiers 
for inductive and resistive loads 


(listed in Table I and rated at four am- 
peres) will serve the purpose. Using 
equation 3 and corresponding constants 
from Table IV: 


Vac = 1.15% 16+2n dv 


The number of plates in series, that is, 
quantity , necessary at this stage, can be 
computed by the following formula: 


ky Vac 


soe 4) 
Vp—2 dv : 


V, for plate 7 is 14, and dv, as read off 
characteristic 7 in Figure 5, is 1.29; hence 


1.1516 A 
Las Sarees 1.6 or 2 of number 7 plates 
1421.29 in series 


Figure 7. Characteristic illustrating the rela- 

tion of F, and N for single-phase half-wave, 

center-tap, and bridge rectifier circuits for 

battery-charging application or capacitive 
loads 


=F. — SIZE FACTOR 


Fy= QV _ VOLTAGE DROP 


Vac, therefore, at the start of service, is 
equal to 23.6 volts. With the aging of the 
selenium rectifier, the forward resistance 
increases, and the inverse resistance also 
slightly increases. Based on lengthy ex- 
perience in the design and application of 
these rectifiers, it can be stated that the 
only variable quantity of equation 3 is dv, 
which may increase as much as 50 per cent 
under most adverse conditions. An ad- 
ditional tap, therefore, should be pro- 
vided in the transformer winding to give 
the V,, required for the aged condition: 


Vac=1.15X16+2X2X 1.29 X1.5=26 volts 


Designs by Relative Values 


The foregoing example and reference to 
Figure 5 characteristic apply only to the 
single-phase bridge and center-tap de- 
signs with either inductive or resistive 
loads. With capacitive and battery- 


charging loads, even in the above-men- 
tioned circuits, intermittent loading on the 
selenium plates occurs with periodic values 
of the forward current greater than the 
periodic values for the same d-c output 
feeding resistive or inductive load; 


volt- 


3.8 34 
40 32 


Ky = 100 AMPERE PER PLATE 
TRATING AMPERE PER PLATE 
~ 


Figure 6. Characteristic illustrating the rela- 

tion of F, and N for single-phase half-wave, 

center-tap, and bridge rectifier circuits with 

resistive or inductive load; also for three- 

phase half-wave rectifier circuit with all types 
of load 


age drops per plate are, therefore, greater 
in the former case. Applications occur, 
however, where the voltage drop per 
plate is smaller than the values shown in 
Figure 5. An example is the three-phase 
circuit where the rectified current is prac- 
tically at the peak value of the applied 
alternating current. The output current 
density per plate in these circuits is con- 
siderably higher than in the case of a 
single-phase bridge circuit; furthermore, 
the type of load, whether it be resistive, 
inductive, capacitive, or battery charging, 
has practically no effect on the voltage 
drop per plate. 

Inasmuch as a wide variety of circuits 
and types of loading is encountered, a 


Figure 8. Characteristic illustrating the rela- 

tion of F, and N for three-phase center-tap 

and bridge rectifier circuits for all types of 
loads 
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Figure 9. Charac- 
teristic _ illustrating 


the relation of F, 


and N for d-c and 


blocking circuits 


is) | 2 
10 9 8 


N= TLOAD AMPERE PER PLATE 
ITRATING AMPERE PER PLATE 


method for rating the 21 rectifier types 
according to relative values of output cur- 
rent and voltage drop per plate has been 
developed, Figures 6, 7, 8, and 9 illus- 
trate the relationships N and F, for vari- 
ous types of circuits and loads. 

The use of these characteristics involves 
first, determination of the value NV, which 
is obtained by dividing the actual ampere 
load per plate by the ampere rating of the 
basic plate employed. With this value 
determined, the value of F’, is read from 
one of the characteristics and then multi- 
plied by the plate size factor F’, to obtain 
the actual voltage drop per plate, dv for 
the plate selected. : 

ligure 6 illustrates the relationship of 
I’, to the value N for half-wave, center- 
tap, and bridge single-phase circuits when 
loaded with either resistive or inductive 
load; also for half-wave three-phase cir- 
cuits for all types of loads. Figure 7 gives 
a similar relationship for /, to the value 
N for half-wave, center-tap, and bridge 
circuits, all single-phase for capacitive or 
battery-charging applications. Figure 8 
shows the relationship of F, to N for 
three-phase bridge and center-tap cir- 
cuits for all types of loads, Finally, 
Figure 9 shows the relationship of F, to N 
for d-e and blocking circuit applications. 

To illustrate this method of design, let 
us compute a three-phase selenium recti- 
fier capable of delivering 825 amperes at 
13 volts for the filament supply of a tele- 
vision transmitter tube, An additional 
requirement is that the rectifier deliver 
not more than 488 amperes at approxi- 
mately two volts into tube when cold, 

Several plates in Tables I, IJ, and II 
should be tried; however, plate 13, rated 
at 3,3 amperes, will be most economical; 
the total current of 825 amperes can be 
safely handled by 100 plates connected in 
parallel, 


825 
Tao 


= T09 oe) amperes per plate 
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This plate loading with 1.8 ampere rating 
for basic plate 5 used in type 13 will give 


3.25 
sapreier: 
From Figure 8, F,=1.07 and dv=1.07 X 

= 1.07. 

In aging, the dv value may increase 50 
per cent, and thus becomes 1.6. Sub- 
stituting the known quantity in formula 4: 


0.74138 
= : 
18—2X1.6 


N 


1.8 


=(.65; or 1 plate in series 


The foregoing proves that the entire - 


rectifier should consist of a total connec- 
tion of (6-1-100), where the first number 
(6) designates the number of arms of the 
three-phase circuit, the second number (1) 
indicates the number of plates in series, 
and the third number (100) gives the num- 
ber of plates in parallel. The total of 600 
plates of type 13 may be conveniently 
assembled into 24 stacks, each having 25 
plates in parallel. 

Using formula 3 and the design con- 
stants of Table IV: 


Vac=0.74 X13+2X1X 1.07 =11.8 volts 
when rectifying elements are new; 
Vac=0.74 X13 +2 X1X 1.6 = 12.8 volts 


when they are fully aged. 

In order to meet the requirements of 
approximately two volts with the current 
output of 488 amperes: 


488 


ip neeck 5 a 
dot 09 88 amperes per plate 
4.88 
N= a =2.7 
1.8 


From the characteristic of Figure 8 
Fy = 1.37 


i 
For the new stacks, therefore, dv = 1.37 X 
1= 1.37, and for fully aged stacks 


dy =1.37X1.5=2.06 


Using formula 3 and these two values of 
dv, the new and aged V,, will be found to 
be 4.2 and 5.6 volts, respectively. The 50 
per cent limit for the current requirement 
is actually met by the external limiting 
reactances in each phase of the three- 
phase circuit. The complete assembly of 
this rectifier is shown in Figure 10. 

The ordinary single-phase bridge-type 
rectifier for resistive loading can also be 
designed through the use of relative values. 
Figure 11 illustrates a two-ampere, 120- 
volt telautograph unit. 

With two number 9 plates in parallel, or. 
one ampere per plate: 


1 
=— =1.67 
0.6 


From the characteristic of Figure 6 


Fy =1.2 dv=1.2X1.0=1.2 


Hence 


1.15120 


= ———— = 9.6, of 10iplaesha 
18—2X1.2X1.5 


series 


The total connection of the rectifier is 
then 4-10-2. Practical considerations sug- 
gest four stacks, two of which make one 
bridge with ten plates in each arm of the 
bridge. 
sponding constants of Table IV and the 
above dv value, V,, is found to be 162 
volts when new and 174 volts when aged. 

Ratings (Tables I, II, and III) of sele- 
nium rectifier plates, functioning as block- 
ing valves in d-c circuits, are higher in 
current and lower in voltage value than 
they are in half-wave alternating circuits. 
The higher current rating is acceptable, 
inasmuch as the forward resistance ordi- 
narily decreases when only forward current 
passes through the selenium rectifier 
plates. The reverse current of the block- 
ing unit, on the other hand, is higher, and 
the safe voltage limit is, therefore, more 
conservatively established than for a-c 
circuits. 
ampere blocking unit consists of a total 
connection of 1-2-5 number 5 plates. 
The value N for this unit is equal to one, 
and dv is 0.84 (Figure 9). 

Experience has shown that for constant- 
current battery-charging and capacitive 


loading, the current rating should be only — 


Table V. Relation of Factor k; by Which Normal Rating of Number 7 (That Is, 43/g-Inch- 
Diameter) Selenium Plates Can Be Increased, and the Speed and Amount of Air Necessary 


= —— 


Multiplying factor for normal plate ratings, ks..4.1.. 1.5.. 2 


Air speed in feet per minute 
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Again, from formula 3, corre-— 


As an example, a 30-volt, 4.5- — 


80 per cent of the values tabulated in 
Tables I, Il, and III. In the design of the 
rectifier for charging a 60-cell battery at 
the rate of 0.4 ampere, with 2.4 volts per 
cell, plate 4 may be selected. The value 
of N is 0.67. The new dv, as read off the 
characteristic of Figure 7, is 1.25 and, after 
aging, it becomes 1.87. The number of 
plates in series is determined either by 


=> (5) 


Vo//2 


Vyz—2 dv ©) 


or 1= 


depending on which is greater. 


Selenium rectifier with output of 
two amperes at 120 volts for powering tel- 
autograph equipment 


Figure 11. 
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| Figure 10 (left). 

Rectifier unit of 325- 

ampere 13-volt rat- 

ing with reactances 

limiting output cur- 

rent to 488 amperes 
at two volts 


_ A-c_ input: 990 
volts, three phases, 
60 cycles. Rectify- 
ing element consists 
of 600 plates ar- 
ranged in 24 stacks, 
each stack consisting 
of 25 plates in 
perallel 


Figure 12 (right). 
Three-phase se- 
lenium rectifier unit 
employing forced- 
draft ventilation for 
output of 600 am- 
peres at six volts 


Over-all efficiency: 
74 per cent; power 
factor: 94 per cent 


— 4 hen dv (7) 


_ 60X24 
= 
An additional tap to give 132 volts for 
the fully aged condition of the stacks 
should be provided. 


+2X8X1.25=122 volts 


Design of Forced-Draft- 
Ventilation Unit 


The extended current rating of selenium 
rectifier plates with forced draft or fan 
cooling and the speed of air constituting 
the forced ventilation require further con- 
sideration. A rather conservative rela- 
tionship of current rating to air velocity 
has been established and successfully used 
for the 4°/sinch.-diameter number 7 
plate (Table V). 

As an example, let us design a three- 
phase full-wave rectifier supplying a d-c 
output of 600 amperes at six volts. Be- 
cause of the low required output voltage, 
as compared to the full rms voltage per- 
missible for the number 7 plate, the center- 
tap circuit is most economical and gives 
greatest efficiency. With the fan deliver- 
ing air at a speed of 120 feet per minute, 
the 7.5-ampere (Table I) loading of this 
plate can be increased 2.5 times (Table V), 
thus making it 18.7 amperes per plate. 
Practical consideration of possible 10 per 
cent overload suggests that this unit 
should have 36 plates in parallel for the 
total current output of the unit. This 
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makes the value N (Figure 8) equal to 
2.22, and the initial and aged dv equal to 
1.6 and 2.4 respectively. The total con- 
nection of the rectifier is, therefore, 6-1-36. 
The new V,, for half of the transformer 
secondary voltage is 6.1 volts, and for the 
fully aged condition 6.9 volts. A view of 
this equipment is shown in Figure 12. 


Voltage Regulation 


The inherent voltage regulation of the 
selenium rectifier is in the neighborhood of 
10 to 20 per cent. In computing the regu- 
lation, one must determine the no-load 


dv_ VOLTAGE DROP 


~ Fy SIZE FACTOR 


Fy 


+20 +40 +60 
TEMPERATURE °C 


-40 -20 (e) 
Figure 13. Relation of F, at varying current 


densities to the ambient temperatures through- 
out a heating and cooling cycle 
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CAPACITIVE OR 
BATTERY LOAD 


CENTER TAP 
-- BRIOGE 
~ HALF WAVE 


in 
~ 
BRIDGE , CENTER Tay? 


- HALF WAVE 
HALF WAVE +- >>. 


AMBIENT 


DING UNDER 35°C. 


Lo 


value of dy and then the no-load output 
voltage. In the case of the first example 
of a four-ampere, 16-volt rectifier, the dv 
value from Figure 5 is 0.4, The d-e out- 


put voltage, therefore, at no load is 


23,.6—2%K2%K04 
1,15 


=19.1 


V a0 * 


Regulation = 


19,1—16 
. K100 = 19,4 per cent 


6 


Similarly, the regulation of the three 
phase 325-ampere 13-volt unit (Figure 10) 
is computed by reading I’, for N equal to 
zero in Figure 8, Substituting 0,3 for the 
value of dy in formula 3, and taking 11.8 
volts for V,,, one finds the no-load voltage 
to be 15 volts, and the voltage regulation 
is, therefore, 15,4 per cent. 


Efficiency 


The efficiency of selenium rectifiers 
varies with the type of cireuit and the 
nature of the load, The single-phase cir- 
cuits with fully loaded plates in respect to 
voltage and current, and when feeding 
either resistive or inductive loads, give an 
efficiency of approximately 64 per cent; 
the same circuits, when used for battery 
charging give an efficiency some 14 per 
cent higher due to the greater value of the 
rectified yoltage. The three-phase cir 
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Figure 14. Alignment chart for determining 
the rectifier type number for (1) output cur- 
rent, (2) nature of load, (3) type of circuit 
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Figure 15. 
selenium-rectifier plate number required in ambient 
temperatures above 35 degrees centigrade. 
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Alignment chart for determining the 


Also, y 


table of percentage of current and voltage ratings at 
ambient temperatures above 35 degrees centigrade 


cuits give efficieney values in the neighbor- 
hood of 83 per cent and, for all practical 
purposes, remain the same irrespective of 
the type of load, For all circuits and 
loads, however, the efficiency of selenium 
rectifiers increases with decrease of load 
down to approximately 25 per cent of full 
value, and thereafter falls off rapidly. 


Figure 16. Single-phase bridge-connected 


rectifier 


Output; 180 milliamperes at 2,300 volts 
under ambient temperatures from —40 to 
+60 degrees centigrade 
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The efficiency itself depends on the com- 
bined losses in the selenium rectifier from 
forward and reverse currents, and, in 
formula form, it is: 


Vaclac 
( Vacl ac) a Wy+ W, 


where W, are losses due to forward cur- 
rent, and W, are losses due to the reverse 
current.., 

The computation of exact efficiency of 
all sizes of plates and various loads and 
circuits is rather involved and constitutes 
an extensive subject in itself. ‘ 

In order to illustrate the simplified 
method of efficiency computation and the 
effect of dv changes on its value, let us 
compute the efficiency of the 325-ampere 
13-volt three-phase unit illustrated in 
Figure 10. 

Forward losses per plate in the three- 


x 100=% efficiency (8) 


phase bridge circuit are ” 
/ 21 de dy 
Meets 


where 4/2 is a conversion factor for 
approximating the peak value of the a+c 
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wave in terms of effective value of dv. 
Divisor 3 results from the fact that in 
three-phase bridge circuit each plate is 
utilized 2X 1/¢ times in each cycle. 


_ 325/100 X 2X 1.07 


3 = 1.64 watts per 


plate 


or Wy=6X100X1.64=984 watts for all 
100 plates in six arms. 

The reverse losses are approximately 
one third of forward losses computed for 
the normal rating of the plate used in this 
unit 

1 6X100X0.8X V2X1L8 
0 3 


Wy 


W, = 136 watts 


The new input wattage IW’, therefore, is 


W= (Lac X Vac) Sk Wy+ W, 
= (825 X 13) +984-+ 136 = 5,345 watts 


Efficie pres. 100=79.2 t 
ncy =——— = 19.2 = 
¥ 5,345 per cen 


Similarly, assuming a possible 50 per 
cent change in dv, the efficiency of this 
rectifier with stacks fully aged is computed 
as 72 per cent. 

The foregoing designs illustrate the im- 
portance of the quantity dv, which is de- 
pendent on the forward resistance and 
current density of the plates, as well as the 
ambient temperature under operating 
conditions. Its changing values under 
varying conditions greatly influence the 
efficiency, regulation, and aging of sele- 
nium rectifiers. The ambient temperature 
and current density relationships affect- 
_ing the value of dv are illustrated in 
Figure 13. The arrows on the curves in- 
dicate that the resistance of the plates de- 
creases with increase of temperature. As 
the plates cool off, the resistance again in- 
creases, and dv is greater at the new lower 
temperatures than during the rising-tem- 
perature phase of the heating cycle. This 
phenomenon diminishes with lower cur- 
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rent densities to a point where the re- 
sistance is the same at corresponding tem- 
peratures of the heating and cooling por- 
tions of the cycle. 


Selection of Plate Type for 35 
Degrees Centigrade and Higher 
Ambient Temperature 


Almost invariably more than one sele- 
nium plate type appears suitable for given 
output requirements. The type of circuit 
or nature of loading, as well as the cost, 
however, restricts the choice. 

The alignment chart (Figure 14) has 
been found useful in selecting plate types 
for specified output currents. Ifastraight 
edge is laid connecting the required d-c 
output with the type of circuit and the 
nature of load, the intersection of the 
straight edge on the plate size scale gives 
the type number of the required rectifier 
plate. If the intersection falls between 
two plate type numbers, the plate having 
the higher current rating should be chosen. 

For ambient temperatures higher than 
35 degrees centigrade, the plate type 
number for a 35 degrees centigrade am- 
bient should first be found. Referring to 
Figure 15, a straight edge connecting the 
35 degrees centigrade ambient tempera- 
ture plate type number with the desired 
higher ambient value of the temperature 
scale intersects the right-hand scale, in- 
dicating the required higher ambient 
plate type number. Again, if the inter- 
section is between two plate type num- 
bers, the plate type number with the 
higher current rating should be used. It 
will be noted that, by decreasing the volt- 
age rating, a small increase in current 
rating is allowable. 

As an example, let us design a high- 
voltage low-current rectifier of the type 
illustrated in Figure 16 for either resistive 
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or inductive load. Referring to Figure 14, 
the line drawn through the 0.18 reading on 
the left-hand scale, and the point marked 
“single-phase bridge”’ in the middle of the 
chart, intersects the right-hand scale be- 
tween “2” and “20.” Thus, plate 20 
(Table II) would be used if the rectifier is 
to operate under maximum ambient tem- 
perature of 35 degrees centigrade. In 
order to derate plate 20 for a 60 degrees 
centigrade ambient, reference is made of 
Figure 15. The line drawn on this chart 
through the same point (between “2” and 
“90") of the left-hand scale (as in Figure 
14) and the point marked ‘‘60 per cent of 
voltage’ indicates that the number 21 
selenium plate (Table II) should be used 
for the required assembly. Further com- 
putations, of quantities NV, dv, and » re- 
sult in the design of a rectifier with total 
connections of 4-224-1, arranged in 28 
stacks, each consisting of 32 of 1%/s-inch 
plates in series. 
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Rectifier Terminology and Circuit 


Analysis 


C. H. WILLIS 


FELLOW AIEE 


NYONE reading several articles on 

the subject of rectifiers must be im- 
pressed by the confusion caused by a lack 
of exact terminology. This paper pre- 
sents definitions of a few terms represent- 
ing the most important concepts arising 
in the rectifier field. The definitions are 
presented with the hope that they will be 
found sufficiently useful to be widely 
adopted. Constructive criticism of the 
terms and definitions is invited. 

These terms have been defined to con- 
form with the general practice in the 
power-rectifier field. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the concepts will be suffi- 
ciently broad and accurate to be generally 
useful in all fields where rectifiers are 
employed. 

In many of the definitions the term 
“circuit element’ is employed. This has 
not been defined, because it is in general 
use in electrical literature and has been 
defined elsewhere.! The definitions sug- 
gested are given below. 


Rectifier Terms 


1. Rectifying Element. A rectifying 
element is that circuit element which has 
the property of conducting current effec- 
tively in only one direction. 

In are rectifying devices, the portion of 
the circuit including an anode, its cath- 
ode, and the are space between the anode 
and cathode, is the rectifying element. 

When a group of rectifying units is con- 
nected, in either parallel or series arrange- 
ment, to operate as one circuit element, 
the group of rectifying units should be 
considered as a rectifying element. 

2. Double-Way Rectifier (Double-Di- 
rection Rectifier). A double-way recti- 
fier is a rectifier in which all parts of the 
alternating-voltage circuit elements, con- 
ductively connected to the rectifying ele- 
ments, conduct current in both directions 
(that is, in alternate half-cycles). 

3. Single-Way Rectifier (Single-Direc- 
tion Rectifier). A single-way rectifier 
is one in which no portion of the alternat- 
ing-voltage circuit elements, conductively 
connected to the rectifying elements, con- 
ducts current in both directions (that is, 
in alternate half-cycles) because of the 
action of the rectifying elements. 
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4. Simple Rectifier. A simple rec- 
tifier is a rectifier in which the total direct 
current at any instant, exclusive of the 
commutating time, flows through a single 
rectifying element for a single-way recti- 
fier, or flows through two rectifying ele- 
ments in series (one on either side of the 
a-c circuit element) for a double-way 
rectifier. 

5. The Number of Phases in a Simple 
Rectifier. The number of phases in a 
simple single-way rectifier is equal to the 
number of rectifying elements. 

The number of phases in a simple 
double-way rectifier is equal to half the 
number of rectifying elements. 

A double-way rectifier may have a pri- 
mary-current wave shape and a d-c ripple 
voltage corresponding to a single-way 
rectifier having twice the phases of the 
double-way rectifier. 

In describing a simple rectifier, three 
items of information are usually necessary 
and sufficient: 


(a). The number of phases of the rectifier. 


(b). Classification as either single way or 
double way. 


(c). ‘ The transformer-circuit description if 
transformers are used. 


Example: A three-phase single-way 
rectifier using delta zigzag wye transform- 
ers. 

6. Multiple Rectifier. A multiple 
rectifier is one in which two or more 
similar simple rectifiers are connected in 
such a way that their direct currents add, 
but their d-c voltage ripples do not coincide. 
Interphase transformers are usually re- 
quired between the component simple 
rectifiers in a multiple rectifier. 

When two or more groups of rectifying 
elements operate so that their d-c cur- 
rents add and their d-c voltage ripples 
coincide, the groups of rectifying elements 
are in parallel. 


Paper 42-83, recommended by the AIEE committee 
on electrical machinery and joint subcommittee on 
electronics for presentation at the AIEE North 
Eastern District meeting, Schenectady, N. Y., 
April 29-May 1, 1942. Manuscript submitted 
February 17, 1942; made available for printing 
April 2, 1942. 


C. H. Wiiuts is professor of electrical engineering, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., and C. C. 
HERSKIND is electrical engineer, power rectifier 
department, General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 
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In describing a multiple rectifier, four 
items of information are usually given, 
and a fifth, the classification as single- 
way, is usually assumed. The informa- 
tion expressly stated is: 


(a). The primary wave shape, or the num- 
ber of phases in a simple single-way rectifier 
to give the same primary wave shape. oF 


(b). The number of component simple 
rectifiers in the multiple rectifier. 


(c). The number of phases in a component 
simple rectifier. 


(d). The transformer-circuit description if 
transformers are used. 


Example: a 12-phase quadruple wye 
(single-way) rectifier, using delta zigzag 
wye transformers. 

7. Cascade Rectifier. A cascade rec- 
tifier is a rectifier in which two or more 
similar simple rectifiers are connected in 
such a way that their d-c voltages add. 

8. Commutating  Reactance. The 
commutating reactance is the reactance 
which effectively opposes normal currens 
transfer between rectifying elements 
which conduct consecutively. 

In the actual rectifier circuit this react- 
ance is usually distributed in various parts 
of the circuit; for example, the anode 
leads, the transformer windings, and the 
a-c supply system. In many cases these 
reactances may be considered as lumped 
in the transformer secondary. 

9. Reactance Factor (Commutating- 
Reactance Factor). The commutating- 
reactance factor is the per-unit commutat- 
ing reactance calculated on the arbitrary 
base of the rms value of the secondary 
line-to-neutral voltage divided by the 
direct current commutated. 

Particular attention is called to the 
terms ‘“‘double-way”’ rectifier and ‘“‘single- 
way” rectifier. These terms are sug- 
gested to replace the terms “half-wave’’ 
and ‘‘full-wave”’ as frequently employed. 
There are two arguments against the old 
terms. In the first place, they have been 
used by two groups in different ways. 
For example, the circuit shown in Figure 1 
is sometimes described as a ‘‘full-wave” 
circuit. It is also described as a ‘“‘half- 
wave’ circuit by a substantial group. 
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Figure 1. Single-way rectifier circuit 
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With this background of confusion a new 
term seems the only solution. A further 
objection to the terms ‘“‘full-wave’’ and 
“half-wave” is the fact that they are ac- 
curately descriptive only in the case of 
180-degree conduction, which is not 
widely used in power rectifiers. The terms 
“double-way” and “‘single-way’”’ describe 
accurately the physical difference which 
separates the two classes of rectifiers and 
results in different general relations for 
several current and voltage ratios. 

The “simple rectifier” is an essential 
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Figure 4. Power factor—characteristic curve 
for delta double-wye rectifie. P=3, C=3 
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step in the development of the more com- 
plicated rectifier circuits, and it seems nec- 
essary to employ this term. 

The definition of the number of phases 
as given is required if a general relation 
for the d-c voltage is to be employed. 
This definition is logical and consistent. 
Unfortunately the biphase rectifier as here 
defined has frequently been classed as a 
single-phase rectifier. 

The “multiple rectifier” is here re- 
stricted to the case of several simple rec- 
tifiers operating in parallel in such a way 
that their d-c voltage ripples do not coin- 
cide. This is a unique arrangement in 
rectifier practice which improves the 
operation on both the a-c and d-c sides. 
Some name for this type of rectifier is 
needed. 

The effect of commutating reactance in 


° 
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Figure 5. Amplitude of harmonic voltages in 
d-c voltage wave—characteristic curves. q=6 
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Per-unit base is Eq, 
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Figure 6. Amplitude of harmonic currents in 
a-c line current—characteristic curves. q=6 


a=0 

n=0, 1, 2 

Per-unit base is amplitude of fundamental with 
no overlap 


causing d-c voltage regulation is a source 
of much confusion. Itis to be hoped that 
an exact definition of commutating react- 
ance may help to dispel some of this con- 
fusion. 


Reactance Factor 


The methods employed in analyzing rec- 
tifier circuits and the formulas for recti- 
fier-circuit characteristics have been quite 
thoroughly covered in the literature and 
are now well understood. However, no 
standard procedure has been devised for 
making the circuit calculations or present- 
ing the calculated data, and as a result 
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Per-unit base amplitude of fundamental with 
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the routine calculation of rectifier char 
acteristics has been more laborious than 
necessary. Furthermore, with the lack of 
a standard inethod for presenting the 
calculated results, it is difficult to make 
comparisons between the different types 
of circuits. 

Some attempts have been made to ex 
press the rectifier characteristics as a func 
tion of a single-circuit factor.2~’ ‘This 
work has indicated the usefulness of a 
factor which combines the current, react 
ance, and voltage constants of the circuit 
in a single quantity, although the use of 
such a quantity has been limited largely 
to the determination of the harmonic con- 
tent of the d-c voltage and the a-c line 
current waves, 

This paper proposes the definition and 
advocates the general use of a single fac- 
tor of this kind for the purpose of simplify 
ing the description and calculation of the 
operating conditions of any rectifier cir 
cuit. It is further proposed that this fac 
tor be known as the “reactance factor” 
and that it be the product of the direct 
current commutated /, and the line-to 
neutral commutating reactance NX, di 
vided by the rms value of the transformer 
secondary line-to-neutral voltage //,, that 
is, [oXo/ Ly. 


Circuit Analysis 


The rectifier-cireuit characteristics de 
pend to a large degree upon the effect of 
reactance in causing an overlapping of the 
anode current wayes The amount of 
overlapping is given by the well-known 
equation for the angle of overlap, which 
follows: 

IceX@ 


cos u=1— 


V 2s sin 5 


With phase control, the overlap equation 
is 


ToXo 
/2Ex sin . 


cos (w-+a) = cos a= 


It will be noted that the angle of overlap 
is a function of the “reactance factor,” 
TeX ¢/Hy. Therefore, for any given value 
of the reactance factor, the angle of over 
lap will always be the same, regardless of 
the particular current, voltage, or react- 
ance constants of the circuit. From this, 
it follows that if the magnitudes of the 
current and voltage waves in the rectifier 
circuit are expressed in per-unit quanti. 
ties upon a suitable base, the configura 
tion of the current and voltage waves will 
be the same for any given value of the 
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reactance factor, regardless of the voltage, 
current, and reactance constants of the 
circuit, Inasmuch as the reactance factor 
enters directly in the determination of the 
overlap, and may be calculated readily 
from the circuit constants, it provides a 
convenient quantity for indicating the 
functional relations between the rectifier 
characteristics and the circuit constants. 
The use of per-unit quantities greatly 
facilitates the calculation of rectifier eir 
cuits. One of characteristic curves 
inay be prepared for each type of rectifier 
circuit, if the cireuit constants are repre 


set 


sented by the reactance factor ToXo/ Ey 
and the rectifier characteristics, such as 
voltage drop, harmonic voltages, and eur 
rents, interphase voltages, power factor, 
and so forth are expressed in per unit, 
Using such a procedure, it is possible to 
reduce rectifier calculation to a minimum, 
calculating the characteristic curves only 
once, For example, to obtain information 
regarding any specific cireuit, its reactance 
factor is first caleulated from the circuit 
constants, Reference is then made to the 
characteristic curves, and the correspond 
ing per-unit value of the desired charac 
The actual numerical 
multiplying 
base value, 
My, and the 
rms value of the transformer secondary 
line-to-neutral voltage /2y are convenient 


teristic determined, 
value may be caleulated by 
this per-unit value by the 
The theoretical d-e voltage 


bases for calculation of per-unit voltages, 
while the direct current commutated J, 
and the theoretical a-e line current J), are 
convenient bases for per-unit currents, 

The list of rectifier formulas and the 
accompanying curves show a few of the 
nore commonly tused rectifier charac 
teristics, with their equations reduced to 
their simplest form in terms of reactance 
factor and the caleulated values given on 
a per-tnit basis, These curves illustrate 
the application of the reactance factor to 
one type of circuit, Characteristic curves 
for other types of cireuits may readily be 
prepared from the equations, 
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2, Overlap factor Vi1- “of (ua) (igure 
3) 
where 

sit u(2+4- cos (t--2a)) = 
| W(Le-2 cos a cos (Wb a)) ; 
Qa (cos a= cos (4b a))? 


‘ ve 
3. D-e voltage drop Ly 
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4, Power factor PF (igure 4) 
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5. Harmonies in d-e voltage (igure 5) 
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All amplitudes may be expressed in pers 
unit values by dividing the above equi- 
tions by May. 
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Temperature-Aging Tests on Class-A- 


Insulated Fractional-Horsepower 
Motor Stators 


TAASCOTL 


MEMBER AIEE 


Synopsis: Temperature-aging data are pre- 
sented on class-A-insulated fractional-horse- 
power motor stators, determined at 200, 
160, and 135 degrees centigrade. Of par- 
ticular interest is the relative aging time to 
failure at the different temperatures and the 
resultant temperature-aging curve. This 
curve shows a slope of 10 to 15 degrees centi- 
grade increase in temperature to halve the 
aging time to failure in the temperature 
range covered, 1385 to 200 degrees centigrade. 


HE question of the rate at which mo- 

tor insulation ages due to the tempera- 
ture to which it is exposed was brought 
actively to the fore several years ago!~7 
by discussion concerning methods of rat- 
ing machines whose normal load cycle was 
intermittent. Many such are encountered 
in air conditioning, welding, and other ap- 
plications governed by automatic con- 
trols. In such intermittent operation the 
temperature of the motor varies, depend- 
ing upon the load cycle to which it is sub 
jected. Itis desired that the effect of such 
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temperature variation be not greater, as 
regards aging of the insulation, than the 
continuous temperature for which the 
motor was designed. In order to know 
this, it is necessary to have a knowledge 
of the rate of aging at different tempera- 
tures. This is really a demand for a knowl- 
edge of the aging temperature charac- 
teristic of insulation such as is shown in 
Figure 6. 

To obtain such a temperature-aging 
characteristic, we must carry out our tests 
at more elevated temperatures, starting 
perhaps much higher than those in which 
we are interested, and, through simul- 
taneously started tests at a number of 
temperatures between this and our oper- 
ating range, gradually accumulate the 
data from which our life-temperature 
curve may be drawn as far down toward 
the operating range as the results lead us 
to continue. 


Method of Test 


The question of type of test must next 
be answered. The actual operation of 
motors of even moderate size, under load 
in numbers sufficient to yield statistically 
reliable results, becomes costly and sub- 
ject to a number of causes of motor fail- 
ure, such as bearings, starting switches, 
and so forth. 

If we wish to study the influence of 
temperature on the insulation alone, it is 
desirable that the tests be conducted so 
that they are not complicated by these 
additional sources of failure which arise 
in an actual running test. 

In the past! this has been attempted by 
constructing samples of a variety of kinds, 
aging them at a number of selected test 
temperatures, and periodically making a 
number of tests and measurements of 
properties, usually destructive. The 
study of these results enabled one to plot 
the deterioration of these arbitrarily 
selected properties in terms of time and 
temperature, and, with some approxima- 
tion, to arrive at a temperature-aging re- 
lation. One of the present authors gave 
the results of such a study several years 
ago.! Such tests involve doing things to 
the sample of insulation such as breaking 
it, bending it, or otherwise maltreating it. 
Since service does not involve these fac- 
tors in similar kind or degree, one usually 
finished his labors with a curiosity as to 
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Figure 1. 


200 degrees centigrade aging tests on class-A-insulated stators, type N 


Amplitude of sine component of higher 
harmonics 
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| 
Amplitude of the resultant for each of the 
higher harmonics 


hn = V am? +B” 


The amplitude of the fundamental of 
the theoretical line current wave, that is, 
with no phase control (a=0) and no 
overlap (#=0) is 

2/31 


aq= iad 
T 


All amplitudes may be expressed in per- 
unit values using the amplitude of the 
fundamental with no phase control and 
no overlap as a base by dividing the above 


24/31 
ae 


equations by 
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Refer to references 2, 3, and 5 for sym- 
bols not defined in text. 
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Figure 2. 160 degrees centigrade aging tests 
on class-A-insulated stators, type N 


N=17 Average life=77.9 days 


o=13.8 days 


what the actual service life at the test 
temperature might have been. 

The present tests followed a course in- 
termediate between the two alternatives 
outlined above, with the full recognition 
that the results could not be directly used 
to predict motor life in service, but hope- 
ful that some light might be thrown on 
the temperature-aging relationship, even 
though only in a proportional manner. 
Recognizing that the completely wound 
and insulated stators of fractional-horse- 
power induction motors are both low cost 
and convenient specimens, and ones which 
represent a very widely used kind of class- 
A insulation, it was decided to use these 
for the test specimens. Exploratory 
tests and previous experience led us to 
choose aging temperatures of 200, 160, 
135, and 115 degrees centigrade. To de- 
termine when these stators had tempera- 
ture-aged to a nonserviceable condition, 
selected groups were removed from the 
aging ovens periodically and in turn as- 
sembled with the other parts of the motor 
(squirrel-cage rotor, end shields, bearings, 
and suitable switch arrangement), and 
subjected to an actual and severe operat- 
ing test. This test consisted of a one-hour 
period of operation at no load, and ap- 
proximately full-load heating, with a sud- 
den and complete reversal in rotation 
from full speed every two minutes. On 


Figure 4, 200 degrees centigrade aging tests 
on class-A-insulated stators, type M1 


N=10 Average life =10.8 days 


a =2.1 days 


10 STATORS 


— 90% ZONE - 


500 TRANSACTIONS 


successful completion of this operation 
test the stators were restored to the aging 
oven for a continuation of the aging test. 
When the aging had proceeded to the 
point at which failures began to be ex- 
perienced, tests were made more often. 
Proceeding in this way, an aging time was 
determined which reduced the insulation 
to such a state of embrittlement and 
crumbliness that physical separation was 
no longer afforded the conductors, and 
short circuits, or grounds, resulted. This 
aging time we call the time to failure of 
the insulation at that temperature for 
the specific conditions of the test. 


Results 


Figures 1, 2, and 3 show the results 
which have been obtained to date at 200, 
160, and 135 degrees centigrade for one 
type of class-A-insulated stator, which we 
will, for purposes of identification, call JV. 
Figures 4 and 5 show the results at 200 
and 160 degrees centigrade on another 
type of class-A-insulated stator, which we 
will designate M1. Figures 8 and 9 show 
the results at 200 and 160 degrees centi- 
grade on another, type of class-A-insu- 
lated stator, designated M2. Stators M1 
and M2 are similar except for winding dif- 
ferences. 

These figures are similarly drawn and 
show: 


1. The time for each stator at which test 
runs were made. 


2. The time of the test run at which failure 
occurred; this is called the ‘‘time to failure’”’ 
at that stator. 


3. The average time to failure of the group 


Figure 3. 135 degrees centigrade aging tests 
on class-A-insulated stators, type N 


Average life =345.8 days 
o=43.7 


N=94 


4. The root-mean-square deviation, o, of 
the time to failure of the individual stators 
from that of the group average. This is the 
customary statistical measure of the dis- 
persion of test results. 


5. A normal distribution curve calculated 
from the root-mean-square deviation, o. 


6. The width of the 90 per cent zone or the 
time interval during which approximately 90 
per cent of all the motors fail. This total 
width is 3.29 o. 


We have purposely placed emphasis in 
this presentation on the normal variation 
in the life span, here at least 2 to 1. Life 
is inherently a variable thing, and engi- 
neers must accept this in their motors as 
they do in their own lives. 

Having determined the ‘‘time to fail- 
ure’ of these three types of stators at 
several temperatures, the data can now be 
plotted in the form of the temperature- 
aging characteristic listed at the start as 
the object of our investigation. The av- 
erage times to failure at the several test 
temperatures are plotted opposite each 
temperature. Figure 6 is such a curve for 
the type WV stators from 200 down to 135 
degrees centigrade (with another point at 
115 degrees centigrade due to come at 
some time in the future). Figure 7 is for” 
the type M1 stators, covering only the 
two temperatures—200 and 160 degrees 


Figure 5. 160 degrees centigrade aging tests 


on class-A-insulated stators, type M1 
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Figure 6. Temperature-aging characteristic, 
class-A-insulated stators, Type N 
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Figure 7. Temperature-aging characteristic, 
class-A-insulated stators, type M1 
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Figure 8. 200 degrees centigrade aging tests 
on class-A-insulated stators, type M2 


Schedule of one-hour runs and number of days 
to failure 


O—Run one hour without failing 
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N=9 Average life =16.6 days 
o=4.9 days 


centigrade, and similarly Figure 10 for the 
type M2 stator. 

At the present time after 660 days 
elapsed time since starting, the tests on 
the M1 stators at 135 degrees centigrade 
have yielded five failures in 30 stators, 17 
per cent. The 135 degrees centigrade 
point may thus be seen as lining up fairly 
well with the trend outlined by the two 
higher temperatures. 


Conclusions 


A method of studying the temperature- 
aging characteristics of class-A-insulated 


\ 
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fractional-horsepower motor stators has 
been presented. The results available to 
date cover the tests made at 200 and 160 
degrees centigrade and some results at 135 
degrees centigrade. The tests are being 
continued at lower temperatures so that 
this paper is in the nature of a progress 
report. The following general statements 
can be made as to the comparative effects 
of various temperatures. 


1. Below 200 degrees centigrade there is no 
temperature which, if exceeded, causes an 
abrupt failure of the insulation; that is, the 
temperature-aging curve of the insulation 
of these motors is uniform and continuous. 


2. Operation at higher temperatures than 
normal results in a shortening of the time to 
failure of the insulation. Figures 6 and 7 
agree that a temperature increment of 10 or 
11 degrees centigrade is required to cut the 
time to failure of the stators in half. This 
agrees nicely (without the implications of 
accuracy) with the eight-degree value 
widely used for transformer insulations.®? 
Figure 8 gives a corresponding temperature 
increment of 15 degrees centigrade. The 
value has not yet been established below 
the 185 degrees centigrade range in these 
tests. 


3. The width of the ‘90 per cent zone”’ (or 
zone containing 90 per cent of the values) 
is shown to emphasize the normal spread of 
results. Its width is obtained from Figures 
1 through 5. 


4. The normal time to failure of the insula- 
tion of duplicate specimens has a spread of 


2 tol. 


It will be noted that no conclusion as to 
the probable actual operating life of the 
insulation for any given temperature has 
been drawn from these tests. This is for 
the reason that, as pointed out previously, 
the tests have been made in such a man- 
ner as to single out the effects due to 
temperature and to exclude other effects 
which would be met with in actual opera- 
tion of the motor in service. This might 
include the effect of moisture, the effect 
of dirt, oil, or various gases in the atmos- 
phere, the effect of vibration which might 
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Figure 10. Temperature-aging characteristic, 
class-A-insulated stators, type M2 


be encountered with various types of 
loads, changes in ambient temperature, 
intermittent loading, and other factors, 
some of which may tend to increase and 
others to decrease the life in actual opera- 
tion. 
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Theory of the Brush-Shifting A-C 
Motor— Ill 


Power-Factor Correction 
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Synopsis: In the preceding papers! of this 
series a method was described for determin- 
ing the circle diagram and predicting the 
characteristics for the brush-shifting motor 
as it is used when the brushes are shifted 
to control speed. This paper extends the 
earlier work to show how the motor can be 
used to correct power factor. The range 
and limitations for this condition of opera- 
tion are revealed from the circle diagram 
of the motor which has been developed and 
verified experimentally. Characteristics of 
the motor when used in this manner are pre- 
sented. 


Brush Settings for Power-Factor 
Correction 


NDER normal operation of the brush- 

shifting a-c motor, the two sets of 
brushes which carry the secondary cur- 
rent of the stator coils are coupled me- 
chanically so that one set of brushes 
cannot be moved without a correspond- 
ing motion of the other in the opposite 
direction. Thus, the voltage introduced 
in the secondary circuit from the com- 
mutator, while it may vary in magnitude 
with speed adjustment, does not vary 
in phase relative to the voltage induced in 
the stator winding. Figure la is a 
schematic diagram of a two-pole, three- 
phase brush-shifting motor. The hori- 
zontal projections of the vectors repre- 
sent the instantaneous voltages induced 
in the adjacent coils. The flux, ¢, 
rotates at slip speed, say clockwise, 
relative to the stator. Brushes A,, As, 
and A; are mounted rigidly on an adjust- 
able frame so that a motion of the frame 
will move them all through the same 
angle; brushes B,, B,, and B; are mounted 
similarly and also move in unison. These 
two frames are coupled mechanically so 
that when making speed adjustments, 
the brushes are always equal distances 
from the center lines drawn between 
them. The points of maximum and 
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minimum potential about the commutator 
rotate with the field relative to the stator 
so that the voltages at the brush pairs 
are at slip frequency. If the center lines 
drawn midway between the brushes A; 
and B,, A» and Bs, and so on, remain 
fixed relative to the stator, the voltages 
collected from the commutator are fixed 
in phase relative to the induced voltage 
in the stator. The magnitude of this 
voltage, Ei;, will vary with the degree 
of separation of the brushes but is ap- 
proximately independent of speed for a 
given primary voltage. Interchanging 
the positions of the brushes A; to By, 
By, to Ay, and so on, will change the phase 
by 180 degrees, that is, reverse the polar- 
ity of the commutator voltage, y:. 


If the coupling between the frames sup- 
porting each set of brushes is removed, 
either set can be moved in either direc- 
tion independently of the other. The 
various possible brush settings provide 
the motor with an extremely wide range 
of characteristics. If the flux, @¢, is 
rotating clockwise relative to the stator, 
and the two frames are moved opposite 
to the direction of rotation of the flux 
with respect to the stator by 90 degrees 
from the position shown in Figure la 
(see Figure 1b), the voltage, Ey, will be 
advanced by 90 degrees inphase with 


Figure 1 


(a). 


Brushes set to make £,, 180 


“4 
respect to the voltage, FE», induced in the 
stator. This procedure will advance the 
center lines designating the brush posi- 
tions by 90 degrees relative to the stator. 
The phase of the voltage, En, collected 
from the commutator can be varied only 
by altering the mean position of the 
brushes as indicated by these center lines. 

Figure 2a shows the voltage, Hs, in 
duced in one phase of the secondary 
when brushes are set as in Figure la, 
that is, when E, is in opposition to Ay. 
Figure 2b shows what occurs when both 
sets of brushes are rotated in a direction 
so as to advance Ey, by 90 degrees as 
illustrated in Figure 1b. Since both 
voltages, Ey and Ey, are in series, and 
force currents through the same im- 
pedance, J, and Ji; of Figure 2b must lag 
their voltages by the same angle. J, 
and J,,; are the currents flowing in the 
secondary resulting from the voltages FE» 
and £,; respectively. The two currents 
and their circle loci are shown. If the 
center lines are allowed to remain in 
their new positions of Figure 1b, and the 
two sets of brushes are moved across the 
center lines, that is, brushes A and B 
interchange positions, the voltage, Eu, 
from the adjusting winding will be shifted 
in phase by 180 degrees from the direction 
shown in Figure 2b, and Ey, will lead E, 
by 90 degrees as shown in Figure 2c. The 
current J, lags the voltage E, by the same 
angle that the current Ji lags the voltage 
Eu. 

If the motor is designed so that the 
effective number of series turns in the 
adjusting winding is half the effective 
number of stator turns, the largest value 
of the voltage, En, is half the stator 
voltage, E, at standstill. If in Figures 
2a, 2b, and 2c, the brushes of each phase 
are spaced 180 electrical degrees apart on 
the commutator, /;, will have its largest 


degrees out of phase with Fp 


a (b). Brushes 
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lead Ee by 90 degrees 
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(a) 


(a). Eu 180 degrees out of (b). Ex 
phase with Fe 


Figure 2. Vector diagrams of secondary volt- 
ages and currents when brushes are set to make 


value. The largest value of J); (its value 
at synchronous speed) and the largest 
value of J, are as determined in part I of 
this series. The resultant secondary 
current is the vector sum of J) and Jy, 
and, as is shown in Figures 2b and 2c, 
this current is never zero whenever Fy, 
has a quadrature component relative to 
E». The locus of the extremity of the 
vector representing the sum of J, and J, 
is derived in appendix A, and is found to 
be another circle shown in wide lines in 
Figures 2b and 2c. 

In Figure 2b it is evident that the total 
current flowing in the secondary lags the 
voltage, Hs, induced in the secondary by 
a relatively large angle at all times. In 
Figure 2c the total secondary current 
leads the voltage, H2, over a considerable 
portion of the circle. These features 
enable the machine to generate power at 
a lagging power factor when used as a 
generator excited from a synchronous 
source, Furthermore it can supply these 
lagging loads over a wide range of speeds. 
This paper is primarily concerned with 
power-factor correction, and, therefore, 


LOCUS OF 
IT, AND Tj, 
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90 degrees 


(b) (c) 
lagging E2 by (c). En leading £2 by 90 
degrees 


will deal only with conditions illustrated 
in Figure 2c, rather than those of Figure 
2b. 


Primary Currents With 
Power-Factor Correction 


The phase current in the primary of 
this motor can be determined from a 
knowledge of the magnetomotive forces 
in the adjusting winding and the stator 
winding for different values of slip, For 
each current J) and J, shown in Figure 
2c, there is a corresponding magneto- 
motive force produced in each of these 
windings. The magnetomotive force pro- 
duced by the current J, of Figure 2c, 
in the stator is represented by the vector 
oa of Figure 3. Likewise, the magneto- 
motive force produced by the current J, 
of Figure 2c in the stator is represented 
by the vector ob of Figure 3, The total 
magnetomotive force produced in the 
stator by the currents J) and J,; is there- 
fore the vector oc of Figure 3, which 
is the sum of oa and ob. The locus of this 
stator magnetomotive force, oc, is defined 
by the circle dce. With this particular 
brush setting on a three-phase motor, 


Figure 3. Vector 

diagram of motor 

when used to correct 
power factor 
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Figure 4. 


there is a magnetomotive force produced 
by these same currents, J» and J, flowing 
in the adjusting windings. This mag 
netomotive force is 90 degrees behind the 
magnetomotive force that these currents 
produce by flowing in the stator, The 
vector oc’ therefore represents the ad- 
justing winding magnetomotive force 
when the stator magnetomotive force is 
oc. The locus of the vector oc’ is the 
circle -d’c'e’. 
circle are such that 


The proportions of this 


oc’ od’ oe’ Naw 


oc od oe No 


With the brushes set as described here, 
motor action results only at speeds below 
synchronjsm. For such speeds, mag 
netomotive forces in the stator and ad 
justing windings are cancelled by equal 
and opposite magnetomotive forces in 
the primary. In Figure 3, the stator 


magnetomotive force co is counteracted 


by the component primary magneto 
motive force oc”, and the adjusting 
winding magnetomotive force oc’ is 


counteracted by the component primary 
total 
magnetomotive force of the primary that 
is necessary to counteract the magneto 


magnetomotive force oc’’’, The 


motive forces of the adjusting winding 


and the stator is the sum of ec” and oc’”’ 


which is oc’’’’.. The locus of the extremity 


of this vector oc/!’’ 
circle d’’"%c"""e’""’, The primary mag 


netomotive force must be produced by a 


is defined by the 


current which is proportional to and in 
phase with oc’’’’. In Figure 3 this cur- 
rent is shown as the vector J,,;. The locus 
of J,, is another circle having a center 
coincident with the center of the circle 
drei'el'"' ~The locus of the primary 
current can be obtained by adding ta this 
current J,,, the current po. The current 
po is the no-load current taken by the 
motor when the brushes are set to make 


Characteristic vector diagram of 
motor (primary), E,;, 90 degrees ahead of E, 
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Ey; zero. The total current taken by the 
primary, shown on this diagram, is the 
vector J;, and the locus of its extremity 
with respect to the point p is defined by 
the same circle that defines J,,. This 
circle has a diameter passing through the 
point o at an angle y, the tangent of which 
is equal to the ratio of the effective num- 
ber of turns in the adjusting winding be- 
tween brushes to the effective number of 
stator turns, N 4y/ No. 

A change in the brush setting will 
change the total resistance and reactance 
of the total secondary circuit and, con- 
sequently, change the diameters of both 
the circle loci of J; and Jy. With the 
brushes set to obtain the characteristics 
illustrated in Figure 3, the motor will 
take a leading current, J,, with respect to 
the impressed voltage, V, over a con- 
siderable range of loads. For such con- 
ditions of load, it can be used to correct 
the power factor of the line supplying the 
motor. 


Determination of Characteristics 
When Motor Is Used to Correct 
Power Factor 


On the basis of the theory and as- 
sumptions of part I of this series, it was 
shown that the currents Jy and J;; could 
be expressed thus: 

ssltaS 
h= = 
V (Rot Raw)? + S*osX2 eX aw)? 
Ey, 
In= ————— 
V (Rit Rig) 4 SHepXe-EalX ap)? 


(1) 


(2) 


Therefore 

Ihe ee dpyS 

a5 3 
In En ( ) 


If the brushes supplying each stator phase 


Figure 5 


(a). Circle diagram obtained from no-load 

tests. Encircled points indicate primary cur- 

rents taken by motor under load conditions 

(determined by loading) 
o---o0---o Characteristics 
obtained by loading 


(b) and (c). 


Characteristics predicted from the 
circle diagram 
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are set so that E,, equals half ,.M», as is 

illustrated in Figures 2b and 2c, then 

sslt2S 2 
Eu 


2S (4) 


At standstill S equals one, and 

i = (5) 
In 

Since the ratio of Jomax to [jimax is, from 


equations 1 and 2, 


Tomax aa Rot+Raw ) 
Di1max An SS XotssX 4 Ww 


(6) 


a knowledge of the ratio of Rot Ray 
to sAXotwXapy is all that is required 
to determine the diameters of the two 
component circles, 7, and I, and from 
them the resultant circle defining the 
extremity of the primary current vector 
as described above. At~ synchronous 
speed J, is zero and J;; is maximum. If 
the primary currents for standstill and 
for some other speed are known, it is pos- 
sible to determine the characteristic 


SPEED— REV. 


2.0 sa |O ln) 10 


20 30 40 50 
TORQUE — LB. FT. 


(b) 


— Ae =e ° 2 4 6 8 10 
OUTPUT— HORSE POWER 


(C) 
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/) 
copper loss curves for the circle diagrams 
as it is done for the two-element induc- 
tion motor. At standstill all the energy 
in excess of the no-load losses is lost in 
the primary and secondary windings, 
while for other speeds these losses vary 
as the square of that component of the 
primary current which is labelled J, in 
Figure 3. This involves the same ap- 
proximation with regard to losses that is 
made in plain induction motor theory; 
namely, that the primary copper loss 
varies as the square of the load component 
of primary current rather than as the 
total primary current. The error intro- 
duced by this approximation in the two- 
element induction motor is negligible. 
The error due to this approximation is 
somewhat larger in this motor than in 
the two-element motor, but not so large as 
to invalidate the method. 

The characteristic copper loss curve, 
bjn, is shown in Figure 4. The point, m, 
determined by measurement of primary 
resistance divides rb into components 
proportional to the primary and second- 
ary losses. The current pb produces a 
primary loss which is represented by mr. 
The loss for any primary current, pf, can 
be represented by k/ which in turn can be 
determined by the relationship 


pi=m/( 20)" 


The secondary copper loss represented by 
jk can be found in similar fashion. 

The slip is a function of the angle 
(a—y) by which J,4+Ji lags Ey. This is 
also the angle between the vector oc 
in Figure 3, representing the magneto- 
motive force due to J,+Ji; in the stator 
windings, and the vector labelled E», the 
voltage induced in the stator by the air- 
gap flux. The angle a is the phase angle 
between the voltage V; and the primary- 
current component J;,, or the magneto- 
motive force oc’’’’. This angle varies 
with slip. The angle y is determined by 
its tangent which equals N4w/Ne; thus, 
y is independent of slip. The relation 
between slip and (#—) is given by 


1 2 Tiymax ’ 
E: tan y I. > 
tan (a—y) = Ta (7) 
llmax 
( .) (Ga +1)s 


This equation is developed in appendix B 
and may be used to determine the slip 
at any point f (see Figure 4) on the circle 
defining the extremity of J). The speed 
may be obtained, since speed equals 
synchronous speed times the quantity, 
(1—S). If the motor is loaded so that 
the primary draws a phase current pf in 
Figure 4, the slip will have some value,” 
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S, corresponding to the point, f, and can 
be determined from measurements of a 
and equation 7. 

If the impressed voltage per phase is 
represented by Vi, then for the input 
current, pf: 


(1) Input =(¢f/) Vi watts per phase 

(2) \Output = (jf) Vi watts per phase 

(3) Tron loss, friction, and windage= 
(th) V,; watts per phase 

(4) Primary copper loss = (hk) V; watts per 
phase 

(5) Copper loss of stator and adjusting 
winding = (k7) Vi watts per phase 


(6) Efficiency “ times 100 per cent 


(7) The slip is determined by the angle be- 
tween of and Vi (or between of and oy) 
using the equation (7) 

(8) Speed=(1—slip) (synchronous speed 
in rpm) in rpm 

(9) Torque= 
(jf) Vi (number of phases) 33,000 

2x (speed in rpm) 746 
in pound-feet 


The output torque is zero at the point 
m in Figure 4. For slips less than that 
at m, power must be supplied to the 
machine through the shaft. At the 
point v, slightly above synchronous speed, 
all the power into the machine comes by 
way of the shaft. 


Results of Test With Leading 
Commutator Voltage 


In order to check the validity of the 
foregoing theory, a test was made on a 
General Electric BTA, 550-1,650-rpm. 
4.17-12.5-horsepower, six-pole, 60-cycle 
motor. With the brushes set so that 
the commutator voltage was ahead of the 
induced voltage of the stator by 90 
degrees, the gap between brushes was 
fixed so that the commutator voltage was 
7.8 per cent of the stator voltage at 
standstill. The results of the load test 
and the blocked rotor test are indicated 
by the encircled points on the circle 
diagram of Figure 5a. The theoretical 
primary-current circle locus was deter- 
mined from three no-load readings as 
described in parts I and II of this series. 
It is observed that the diameter of the 
circle lies beneath the horizontal chord 
by an angle of approximately ten de- 
grees. Only about five degrees of this 
shift is accounted for by y (the shift 
caused by the magnetomotive force of 
the adjusting winding). The remainder 
can be attributed directly to the leakage 
reactance of the primary circuit which, 
with high current values, causes the in- 
duced voltage, Ee, in the secondary to lag 
the primary voltage. Figure 5 shows the 
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results predicted theoretically in com- 
parison with the experimentally deter- 
mined results. 


Conclusions 


The advantages of power-factor cor- 
rection on a line supplying a motor are 
well-known. Advantages of power-factor 
correction to the motor itself result only 
when these corrections increase the ef- 
ficiency of the motor or its horsepower 
capacity. The effect of power-factor cor- 
rection on the efficiency of this motor is 
illustrated in Figure 6. Each of the ef- 
ficiency curves shown here was obtained 
by a load test with brush settings that 
provided synchronous speed at no load. 


EFFICIENCY —PER CENT 


ie} 2 4 6 8 10 l2 
OUTPUT — HORSE POWER 


Figure 6. Efficiency as affected by power- 
factor correction 


Brushes separated 

(a). 0 electrical degrees 
(b). 6 electrical degrees 
(c). 12 electrical degrees 
(d). 18 electrical degrees 


It is evident that the addition of a small 
value of /\; (two per cent of its maximum 
value, that is, a brush separation of ap- 
proximately five electrical degrees) to 
improve power factor will increase the 
efficiency only slightly. Further in- 
creases in Ej; will cause excessive second- 
ary currents and reduce the efficiency. 
It is evident from the theory developed 
here that if the primary exciting current 
is to be reduced the secondary must carry 
an additional exciting current to com- 
pensate for the reduction in the primary. 
Maximum efficiency for a given load will 
occur when the voltage Ei; is adjusted 
so as to make the total copper losses in 
the motor a minimum. Any exciting 
current flowing in the secondary must be 
supplied through the commutator. For 
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some conditions of load this additional 
current will cause poor commutation, 
Thus there is little to be gained from 
standpoint of the motor by setting its 
brushes to improve its power factor be- 
yond the values obtained when Ey; is 
made opposite to Eo. 

From information revealed in Figure 5 
it is quite evident that the motor can be 
adjusted to draw various amounts of 
leading current. This feature provides 
the possibility of improving the regula- 
tion and efficiency of the line supplying 
the motor. These curves of Figure 5 
also show the relative high power factor 
obtainable on the brush-shifting motor 
as compared with the ordinary well- 
known two-element induction motor. 


“ 


Appendix A 


It can be shown that the locus of the sum 
of I, and J is a circle as follows: 

The line OP of Figure 2c indicates the cur- 
rent vector representing the sum of J) and 
In. Let x equal the horizontal component 
of OP, and y equal the vertical component 
of OP. Since J, and J; are always at right 
angles 


OP? = In? +]);? 
or OP? =I? +Th1*Domax] ymax — 
Lomax! timax(sin? 6+ cos? 6) 
Baty Te—=Jonax SiO 
Tu =Tiimax cos 0 
OP?*=TeTomax sin 6+JisTiimax Cos 0+ 
Tomax imax —Jomaxl11 COS 0—Jiimaxl2 sin 6 
OP? =Tomax(I2 sin @—J\; cos 0) — 
Tiimax(J2 sin 0—Ji: cos 6) +Jomax! imax 
OP? = (Ihimax — Tomax) (Ii cos 8 —I2 sin 6) + 
Tomax! imax 
but x«=J); cos @—Iy sin 0 
and OP?=x?+ 5? 
oP? = (Tmax —Tomax)%+Jomaxliimax 
(Lomax —Li1max)? 
4 
(Lomax —TI\imax) a 
4 


Domax —Ti1max "5 Tomax t+ Jiimax - 
2 lest reer etary, ES 
Geren) ar) 


This is the equation of a circle of radius 
(Tomax-+-Jiimax/2) with its center at x= 
—1/.(Tomax—liimax) and y=0. A similar 
method may be used to show that the locus 
of P in Figure 2b is also a circle. 


yy? +0? + (Tomax —Tiimax) at 


= Tomax! max 4 


Appendix B 


In order to establish equation 7, it is neces- 
sary to refer to Figure 3. In this figure 
(a—y) is the angle by which oc lags Ep. 
The vector oc represents the magnetomotive 
force produced in the stator by J2+Ju. 
The magnetomotive forces produced in the 
stator by Jy and I\; separately are ob and 
oa respectively. The currents Iu, J2, and 
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I,+J;) with proper change in scale could be 
represented by oa, ob, and oc. If this is 
done, and if the point c is determined by the 
rectangular co-ordinates x and y, then 

o 
tan (a—y) = —- 

y 
Since oe now represents Jomax and od repre- 
sents Jijmax, if @ is the power factor angle of 
the secondary circuit: 
Ih= Tomax sin @ 
Li = Tiimax cos 8 


In Figure 3 


x=» sin @—J\; cos 0 
y=Io cos 6+/); sin 0 


so 


x I, cos 0—IJ, sin é 


tan (a—y) -= - 
y I sin 0+» cos @ 
or 
I, 
1—— tan 6 
tan ( ) + 
¢ a-y)= 
p+ fi 
tan = 
Ti 
From above 
Ty Tomax 0 
=——-, tan 
Ty Dimi. 


and from equation 3, 


Ty a gsfteS 
hie Bt 
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therefore 
t 6 I, Imax ue) 
ae [ 
2max Ey 
E N 
Since —- =—*” =tan y, it follows that 
ssHt2 N» 


Tiimax Ss) 
tan = Saat 
Tomax \tan 
i 2 Tiimax 
thes amet \s2 
tan y/ \Jomax 
tan (a—y)= 
it Tiimax 7 
Peer cyl | OY 
tan y Tomax 


Appendix C. List of Symbols 


E\,;—Voltage generated in adjusting 
winding between brushes supplying 
one phase of stator 

E»—Voltage induced in one phase of 
stator - 
ssfo—Stator voltage at standstill 
¢—Total flux produced by primary 
windings 
a—Angle between V; and i, 


y—Angle tan! 
2 


(«—y)—Phase angle between total second- 
ary phase current and voltage in- 
duced in stator 

I,;,—Load component of primary cur- 
rent 
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I,—Total primary phase current 

Z,,—Current flowing in stator and ad- 
justing winding resulting from the 
voltage Fu, ran 

Jy—Current flowing in stator and ad- 
justing winding resulting from the 
voltage EF» 


Tiimax—Maximum value of Jy and thus 


diameter of J,; circle 
Tomax— Maximum, value of Jz and thus 
diameter of J, circle 
N.— Effective number of stator turns 
per phase 
Naw—Effective number of adjusting- 
winding turns per phase 
Raw—Resistance of adjusting winding 
per phase 
R»—Resistance of stator per phase 
S—Per cent slip 


6—Phase angle between J}; and Fy;, or 


Ig and Ey 
Vi— Voltage impressed upon one phase 
of primary 
ssX aw—Adjusting-winding reactance at 
standstill 


ss Stator reactance at standstill 
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Synopsis: The preceding papers of this 
series presented an analysis of the brush- 
shifting a-c motor. Parts I and II dealt 
with the case when the voltage introduced 
into the stator coils from the commutator 
was collinear with the voltage induced in the 
stator coils by slip. Part III dealt with the 
case when the voltage introduced into the 
stator coils from the commutator was in 
quadrature with the induced voltage. 

This paper extends the earlier analysis to 
include all the possible phase positions of the 
voltage introduced into the stator coils from 
the commutator. Under these conditions 
power factor and speed are controlled simul- 
taneously. Methods for constructing the 
circle diagram for these conditions are given, 
and the characteristics of the motor pre- 
dicted from the circle diagram are compared 
with the characteristics obtained by labora- 
tory tests. 


T has been demonstrated! that the 
locus of the extremity of the current 
vector of the brush-shifting motor is a 
circle when the brushes are set for speed 
adjustment, that is, when the voltage, En, 
collected from the commutator is collinear 
with the induced voltage, Eo, in the sta- 
tor. Further analysis? has shown that 
when the brushes are set to make Ej; per- 
pendicular to EZ, for the purpose of power- 
factor correction, that the locus of the ex- 
tremity of the current vector is also a cir- 
cle. An analysis of these circles has 
provided’? a means of explaining the 
operation of the motor for these special 
brush settings and of predicting all of its 
characteristics from no-load measure- 
ments. 
The developments described above 
have been made from an analysis of: 


(a). The secondary currents Iii and Jz 
produced by the voltages Ey, and Ep re- 
spectively. 


(b). The magnetomotive forces produced 
by these currents flowing in the stator and 
the adjusting winding. 
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(c). The resultant magnetomotive forces 
produced in the primary winding as a result 
of the secondary magnetomotive forces. 


(d). The primary currents associated with 
the required primary magnetomotive forces. 


This paper, employing the same meth- 
ods of analysis, extends the theory of the 
brush-shifting motor and explains its op- 
eration when the brushes are shifted to 
control speed at the same time that the 
motor is used to correct the power factor 
of its supply. Specifically, it deals with 
the operation of the motor when the 
brushes are set to make Fy; out of phase 
with the standstill value of EH, by any 
angle 8. An understanding of the devel- 
opments presented here presupposes a 
knowledge of the material presented in 
the preceding papers of this series.1~% 


Figure la shows a representative vec- 
tor diagram of the secondary currents 
Jy, and Jy, and their loci when they are 
produced by the voltages Fy, and £&, 
which are no longer collinear. Appendix 
A demonstrates that the sum of J;; and J, 
for this condition is a vector the locus of 
which is defined by another circle. This 
circle, representing the locus of the sum 
of J, and J, is shown in Figure la. For 
the condition shown, the machine will run 
above synchronous speed at no load, and 


_ the power factor will be leading. The cur- 


rent vectors will follow the circle loci 
shown when the speed is varied from syn- 
chronous speed through higher speeds to 
infinite’ speed—infinite negative slip. 
Since the diameter of the J circle coin- 
cides with Hy, swinging Ly, to various 
phase positions moves the J); circle along 
with it. For values of 6 ranging from 0 
to 180 degrees, a current is reflected into 
the primary which has a leading compo- 
nent over the operating range of the motor. 
The no-load speed of the machine is above 
synchronous speed if 6 is between 0 and 
90 degrees, as in Figure 1, and below syn- 
chronous speed if 6 is between 90 and 
180 degrees. 

When the brushes are set to make Fy, 
in the same direction as ,./2, (8=0), the 
center lines of corresponding stator and 
adjusting winding coils are collinear, and 
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their magnetomotive forces aid. With 
this reference position of Ey, 6 is also the 
angle by which the magnetomotive force 
of the adjusting winding lags the magneto- 
motive force of the stator coils. This is 
the angle in electrical degrees through 
which it is necessary to rotate the brushes 
about the commutator in order to shift 
Ey, by 6 degrees (see Figure 2). Only 
the phase position of Ey, is changed if the 
brushes are all rotated about the commu- 
tator by the same angle, keeping their 
relative spacing unchanged. Positive 
values of 8 are obtained by moving the 
brushes in the direction of rotation from 
the position where B=0. Values of mag- 
netomotive force and of EF); identical to 
those at any given setting of the brushes 
can be obtained by rotating all brushes 
360 electrical degrees around the com- 
mutator, or by interchanging the positions 
of all brush pairs, and moving them all 
180 electrical degrees around the com- 
mutator. 


Determination of the Primary 
Currents 


The primary current resulting from the 
secondary currents shown in Figure la can 
be obtained from a consideration of the 
various magnetomotive forces involved. 
If the resultant flux crossing the air gap is 
to remain unchanged (so that the gener- 
ated voltage will remain approximately 
equal and opposite to the applied volt- 
age), the magnetomotive forces produced 
by the secondary currents flowing in the 
stator and the adjusting winding coils 
must be cancelled by component magne- 
tomotive forces produced by component 
currents flowing in the primary coils. 

While the polyphase current J2+Ju, 
which flows in the stator coils also flows 
in the adjusting winding coils, the mag- 
netomotive forces produced by these two 
sets of coils in series are not, in general, in 
the same time phase with respect to the 
primary. This is because the adjusting 
winding coils are mechanically displaced 
from the stator coils by @ electrical de- 
grees, as shown in Figure 2. If the 
brushes have been shifted to retard Ey, by 
g degrees (which advances the primary 
current), the magnetomotive force of the 
adjusting winding lags the magnetomo- 
tive force of the stator by @ degrees, so 
that the primary current cancelling the 
magnetomotive force of the adjusting 
winding lags the primary current which 
cancels the magnetomotive force of the 
stator by 6 degrees. 

Figure 1b shows a vector diagram of 
the components of the primary current 
necessary to cancel the magnetomotive 
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force produced by the secondary currents 
of Figure la flowing in the stator. Figure 
2 shows that this component of primary 
current is obtained by a mirror reflection 
of the secondary current while the motor 
is running above synchronous speed, and 
by a 180-degree reflection of the secondary 
current when the machine is running be- 
low synchronous speed. Figure lc shows 
a vector diagram of the components of 
primary currents which cancel the mag- 
netomotive forces of the secondary cur- 
rents flowing in the adjusting winding. 
Figure 1d shows the magnetizing com- 
ponent of the primary current. Figure 
le shows the sum of these component 
currents, or J,, the total primary current. 
At a given load, the currents reflected 
from the adjusting winding and the stator 
winding are separated by the angle p. 
Their sum is separated from the compo- 
nent reflected from the stator by the angle 


AOE 
No+Naw cos B 


y= tan-! 


The currents reflected into the primary 
from the stator and the adjusting winding 
bear the ratio No to Naw. 

By adding the reflected currents vectori 
ally, the load component of the primary 
current is obtained. The ratio of trans 
formation between the secondary and the 
primary can be obtained from the equa- 
tion 


Nil y= 
\/ (Ni-+N aw cos B)?+(N aw sit BY La-eLy) 


Obtaining the Circle Diagram 


For specific cases, two general methods 
have been considered for obtaining the 
circle locus of the primary current. with- 
out loading the machine. One method 
makes use of the fact that a circle is 
uniquely determined if two points and 
the slope of the diameter through one of 
the points is known. This method is 
commonly used to obtain the eircle dia- 
gram for the two-element induetion mo- 
tor. It is also applicable for the brush- 
shifting a-c motor for any value of Hy, 
The two points commonly ised are the 
extremities of the no-load and blocked- 
rotor current vectors. In the two-element 
induction motor, the diameter through 
the no-load point is 90 degrees behind the 
impressed voltage, so the circle can be 
constructed from these two currents, 
However, the presence of My in the 
brush-shifting a-c motor causes a shift of 
the diameter of the secondary current 
Joeus through the no-load point so that it 
is no longer perpendicular to Hy (or the 
applied voltage). As is seen in Figure 
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la, the tangent of the angle of slope of 
this diameter is 


B at cos 7 

x cos b> 

R olin x 
E, E © ee 

# — =f o gin B +— sin B 


MMR Re i 


where R and X are the total resistance and 
reactance at standstill referred to the 
secondary. The voltages and @ in this 
equation may be determined by opening 
the brush leads and measuring My, Ls, 
and Fy;+- yl, 6 is determined by form- 
ing a triangle of these three voltages, 
The quantities can also be determined 
directly if the brush positions and turns 


Figure 1 Ea 


NO LOAD 
POINT 


Ip + ly 


ratio are known. The remaining term, 
R/X, can be evaluated from the blocked 
rotor current, At standstill, the resultant 
secondary current, Iij+-J:, lags the re- 
sultant secondary voltage, Hy+Ey, by 
an angle the tangent of which is X/K. 
This is the same angle that J,, lags Vi at 
standstill. Hence, X/R is the tangent of e 
the angle between J,, and V; at blocked 
rotor. The corresponding diameter of the 
primary current locus lags this diameter 
of the secondary current locus by the 
angle 7, which was defined earlier. 
Erecting a perpendicular bisector to 
the chord joining the no-load and the 
blocked rotor current extremities gives 
another diameter, and the center of the 


FE 
MAX = —Sieeeee 
ss%2 * ss aw 
SLOPE OF THE = 


ij DIAMETER THROUGH 
¢ “THE NO LOAD POINT 
Ty max = 2 IS THE NEGATIVE 
Ra + Raw OF THE SLOPE OF 
DIAMETER AB 
(4). Secondary currents 
ssEa i 
y, (6b). Components of primary current ‘ y, 
' 


REFLECTED 
FROM THE 
STATOR 


REFLECTED 
FROM THE 
STATOR 


(¢). The sum of the component curs 
rents in the primary (@) 
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which cancel the magnetomotive force 
of the secondary currents in the stator 


REFLECTED 
FROM THE 

ADJUSTING 
WINDING 


(c) (d) 


(c). Components of primary current which 
cancel the magnetomotive force of the second: 


ary currents In the adjusting winding 


(d). The magnetizing current ' 


REFLECTED 
FROM THE 
ADJUSTING 
WINDING 
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primary-current circle locus lies at the 
intersection of these two diameters. 

This method for determining the locus 
of the primary current, from the two 
points and the direction of the diameter 
through the no-load current extremity, 
involves the same approximation that is 
made in ordinary induction-motor theory 
—that this diameter of the circle passes 
through the no-load point. Actually, 
when the machine is running with no out- 
put torque, it is loaded with rotational 
losses. The circle should be constructed 
with the diameter drawn through the 
true no-load point, which can be found by 
supplying these losses mechanically. This 
refinement produces almost no change in 
the circle diagram. 

The circle can also be located by ob- 
taining three points, rather than by two 
points and a diameter. This method, 
which was discussed for specific cases in 
the earlier papers,!? is valid for all brush 
positions, since the current locus is al- 
ways a circle, and three points determine 
a circle. The necessary data are: 


(a). The no-load input current and watts 
at normal voltage. 


(b). The standstill input current and watts 
at reduced voltage. 


(c). The no-load input current and watts 
at reduced voltage, with the machine run- 
ning at some speed between the no-load 
speed and standstill. 


‘This method eliminates the inaccuracies 
introduced by primary leakage reactance 
and rotational losses. 


Characteristics From the 
Circle Diagram 


When the locus of the extremity of the 
primary-current vector has been es- 
tablished by the methods discussed above, 
the characteristics of the motor can be 
‘predicted, using methods similar to those 


(a). Schematic diagram of the motor, showing 
the brushes set to retard Ey by 6 degrees. 
The magnetomotive force of the adjusting 
winding is 8 degrees behind that of the stator 


ane 


MOTION OF $ 


Figure 2 
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SECONDARY CURRENT 
IN THE STATOR 


PRIMARY CURRENT 
REFLECTED FROM 
THE STATOR 


used’ n parts I, II, and III of this series. 

In the ordinary induction-motor the- 
ory, it is assumed that the total copper 
loss of the motor is the loss produced by 
the no-load current plus the loss pro- 


-duced by the load component of current 


that is reflected from the secondary. The 
portion of the primary copper loss pro- 
duced by the no-load current is grouped 
with the other no-load losses, and the 
sum of these is assumed to be constant. 
These assumptions involve two approxi- 
mations, neither of which seriously af- 
fects the accuracy of the method for the 
two-element induction motor, First, it 
assumes that the current flowing in the 
primary is directly proportional to the 
current in the secondary, so that the di- 
vision of copper loss between the primary 
and secondary is the same for all loads, 
Second, it assumes that the loss for two 
component currents flowing in a conduc- 
tor simultaneously is equal to the sum of 
the losses produced when each component 
flows separately, 


(mag? +111") Ry = (Imaxtlit) 2 Ry 


This is true only when the component 
current vectors are in quadrature, Over 
the operating range of the ordinary in- 
duction motor, the magnetizing current is 
nearly at right angles to the reflected 
component, J,,, so that the error due to 
this approximation is small. However, 
in the brush-shifting motor, the voltage 
E\, may be introduced into the secondary 
in such a phase position that the phase 
angle of the reflected current may vary 
widely with respect to the magnetizing 
current, introducing quite appreciable 
errors. ‘The loss curves for the machine 
can be located without these approxima- 
tions. Referring to Figure 8, for some 
general running condition when the input 
current is pf, the current flowing in the 
secondary is proportional to ef, where po 
is the magnetizing current, po can be 


(b). Efective currents, representing the 
al Sala forces of the stator, adjusting 
winding, and primary windings 


MOTION OF $ 


SECONDARY CURRENT 
IN THE AQUUSTING 
WINDING 


PRIMARY CURRENT 

REFLECTED FROM 
THE ADJUSTING 

WINDING 


MAGNETIZING 
CURRENT 
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determined by running the machine at no 
load with the brushes set to make Ey 
zero, The primary copper loss is propor- 
tional to (pf), and the secondary copper 
loss is proportional to (ef)*. When the 
rotor is blocked, the total input to the 
motor is used in supplying losses, Assum- 
ing that the sum of the iron, friction, and 
windage losses remains constant from no 
load to blocked rotor, the total copper loss 
can be determined for blocked rotor, 
From the resistances of the two windings, 
the division of this loss between the pri- 
mary and the secondary can be deter- 
mined. Thus, if the point m is located 
so that rmXV, is the primary copper 
loss per phase for a primary current $d, 
and mbX Vj; is the secondary copper loss 
per phase for a reflected current ob, then 
for a primary current pf, the primary cop- 
per loss per phase is &X V, where 


2 


hk=rm 


Figure 3. Locus of the primary current, and 

curves dividing the power component into the 

parts allocated to the output and the various 
losses 


and the corresponding secondary loss is 
kiX Vi where 


of? 
kj = mb— 
y ob? 


This method can be used to determine 
the copper losses at no load, By sub- 
tracting these copper losses from the no- 
load input, the friction, windage, and iron 
loss is determined. 

Using these relations, curves can be 
constructed that divide the power com- 
ponent of the input current into the por- 
tions that are allocated to the output and, 
the various losses. Thus, in Figure 38, for 
an input current pfy 


Input =¢fX V) watts per phase 

Output =7fX Vy watts per phase 

Friction, windage, and iron losset#X Vi 
watts per phase 

Primary copper 
phase 

Secondary copper loss=A7X Vy, watts per 
phase 


loss kX Vi watts per 
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Efficiency = ie 
of 
t 
Power-factor = # 
of 


When £;; has no quadrature compo- 
nent with respect to ys;H2, (Eu sin B=0), 
the slip is equal to the secondary loss 
divided by the total power across the gap, 
or 

4 seo (I2R) 

~ developed power +sec(J?R) 

100 per cent of no-load speed 


x 


where J is the total secondary current 
(I2+J1). Under this condition, all of the 
I’R loss in the secondary is supplied by 
the speed voltage, IZ, which varies di- 
rectly with slip. Appendix B demon- 
strates that when £; has any phase posi- 
tion 6, the voltage supplying the second- 
ary I?R loss is a combination of a speed 
voltage (IZ), which varies directly with 
slip, and a transformer voltage (Z),= 
E\; sin 8, which is independent of slip. 
Under this condition, the slip can be evalu- 
ated (see appendix B) in terms of the 
output and the component of the second- 
ary loss, sec(J?R);, which is associated 
with the speed voltage. The expression 
for the slip is 


Brees antl ee 
developed power +.ec(I?R) 5 
100 per cent of NV, 


x 


Figure 4. Comparison of observed and pre- 


dicted characteristics 
Points are observed. Lines are predicted 
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This slip is expressed in per cent of N,, 
the no-load speed at which the motor 
would operate if the brushes were shifted 
to eliminate the quadrature component 
(Ey, sin 8) without altering the inphase 
component (Ei cos 8). 
torque can be shown to be proportional 
to the component of the total secondary 
power which is independent of the trans- 
former voltage. 


Developed power +sec(Z?R); = 
27N, 0 Tde v; 
33,000 


746 


or 
33,000 
2nN,746 
(developed power + sec (IR) 5) 


Taev = 


The quantities sec(J?R), and (devel- 
oped powertsec(I?R);) may be evalu- 
ated by projecting the components of 
I,, 0n V; as outlined in appendix B. Also, 
it can be shown that these quantities may 
be evaluated from the product of the pro- 
jections of 4, and V; on an axis lagging 
Vi by vy degrees, and that sec(J?R),, the 
component of the loss associated with the 
transformer voltage, can be evaluated 
from the product of the projections of J,;, 
and V, on an axis perpendicular to this 
axis. Regardless of the method used to 
evaluate these quantities, it is convenient 
to draw the dotted line m’k’, and so 
forth, on the circle diagram of Figure 3, so 
that 


sec(1*R),=k’k X Vi watts per phase 
sec(I?R), =k'7 X Vi watts per phase 
Output +sec(J?R),=k’f X Vi watts per phase 


From this, the slip and torque can be 
evaluated in a manner which is almost 
identical with that used for the ordinary 
induction motor circle diagram. 


kj 
Slip = Te 100 per cent of NV, 


2a Nol nag RL XKV,; h 
33,000 =k’fX V; watts per phase 
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Similarly, the’ 


LOW SPEED - 


i0 20 30 40 50 60 76 ° 


‘ 
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This involves the same approximation 
that is made with the ordinary induction 
motor—that the effect of rotational losses 
on the slip is negligible. 


Experimental Check on the 
Circle-Diagram Theory 


Ul 


re 


To check the theory that has been pre- 
sented here, tests were made on the Gen- 
eral Electric BTA 550-1,650-rpm 4.17- 
12.5 horsepower 60-cycle brush-shifting 
motor that was used in the earlier tests. 

The brushes were set for two tests so 
that @ was approximately 45 degrees and 
135 degrees. The power factor was im- 
proved with each of these settings, and 
the machine ran above synchronous speed 
when 6=45 degrees, and below syn- 
chronous speed when 6=135 degrees. 

The magnitude and phase position of 
Ey, were determined accurately by the 
voltage measurements described earlier, 
and from this, from the no-load measure- 
ments and from the blocked-rotor meas- 
urements, the circles shown in Figure 4a 
were constructed. It is seen that these 
predicted circles check the observed 
points quite closely. Curves of speed and 
current against torque, and power factor 
and efficiency against output were con- 
structed from the predicted circle. Fig- 
ures 4b, c, d, and e show these predicted 
characteristics compared with those ac- 
tually observed. 


Conclusions 


1. Theory and experiments described here 
have shown that it is possible to adjust the 
brushes of the brush-shifting a-c motor to 
correct the power factor of the current sup- 
plying it, regardless of the speed to which it 
is adjusted. 


2. The locus of the extremity of the pri- 
mary current with such adjustments is a 
circle. The magnitude and location of this 
circle with respect to the primary-voltage™ 
vector can be determined from no-load 
measurements taken on the motor. 


3. Power-factor correction is accomplished 
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by causing exciting current of the motor to 
flow in the secondary elements instead of the 
primary. This causes extra heating in the 
secondary and reduces the permissible load 
current that the secondary can carry. In 
the particular machine used in this investi- 
gation values of the quadrature component 
of Eu, (EZ, sin B) in excess of 10 per cent of 
the standstill value of the induced secondary 
voltage E, cause excessive secondary cur- 
rents. 


4. While the range of Zi: sin 6 (power-fac- 
tor adjustment) is limited, Ei cos 6B (speed 
adjustment) is not limited except by the 
design of the motor. The voltage Ei, cos B 
is opposed in normal operation by a speed 
~ voltage, Ey, which limits the flow of current 
produced by it. The quadrature component, 
Ej sin B, causes a secondary current which 
is opposed only by the motor impedance 
and not by the speed voltage. Conse- 
quently, a small angle 8 can cause consider- 
able change in power factor in a low im- 
pedance motor. 


5. A method of determining the character- 
istics of the motor when used to perform the 
double function of speed adjustment and 


Figure 5. Diagram for appendix A 


power-factor correction has been presented. 
This method employs the theory and use of 
the circle diagram. The accuracy of the pre- 
dicted characteristics indicates that the 
theory and description of the operation of 
the motor as presented here are essentially 
correct. 2 


Appendix A. Proof of the Circle 
~ Locus of (leh) 


The two small circles of Figure 5 with 
diameters a and 6 represent the loci of the 
currents J, and Ji; respectively. Establish 
the rectangular co-ordinates, x and y, with 
the x axis along the diameter a. If angles 
are measured counterclockwise from the x 
axis, the angle between b and a is B+7/2. 
A current J, at angle \ from the x axis, when 
added to the corresponding current Jy; at 
angle \+ 8 from the x axis, results in (2+ 
Ty). The locus of the extremity of (J2+Ni) 
is to be expressed in terms of the x, y co- 
ordinates. To do this it is convenient to 
establish another set of rectangular co- 
ordinates m, n rotated counterclockwise by 
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the angle \ from the x, y axis. It is seen 


that 


m=In+I cos B=a cos \+6 sin \ cos B 
n=I,, sin B=b sin) sin B 


By the Pythagorean theorem 


(e+In)?= (etl cos B)?+ (In sin B)? 
Wetin)?=1+hve+2lehi cos B—abX 
sin 6B (sin? \-++cos? A)-+ab sin B 


Since J2=a cos \ and J;,=) sin 


(e+)? =1? +hiv2+2hoIn cos B-—a sin BX 
sin \Jj;—0) sin B cos \l2+ab sin B 
=124+h)?4+Toln cos B—Inb cos AX 
sin B+22I, cos B—a sin BX 
sin \Jj,-+ab sin B 
=I,?+];?+1eb sin \ cos B—Ihb X 
cos \ sin 6+J\,a cos \ cos B— 
Iya sin \ sin B+ab sin B 
=1?+Ii?+hb sin (A—8)+IuaX 
cos (A+8)+abd sin 6 
=I2[I,+-b sin (A—8)]+JnUu+ax 
cos(A+8)]+ab sin B 
=I,[a cos \+0 sin (A—6)]+. X 
{b sin [(A—8)+6]+a cos (A+ 
R g)} +ab sin B 
=I,[a cos \+b sin (A—8)]+alnX 
cos A cos B—al, sin sin B+ 
Ib sin (A—B) cos B+) 
cos (A—8) sin B+ab sin B 
(e+)? = [a cos \+0 sin (A— 8) ](Zo +c X 
cos 8)+Ji sin B[b cos (A—8) —a 
sin \]+ab sin B 


Since m=I2+J; cos B and n=J;; sin B 


(Ie+tu)?= [a cos \+b sin (A—6) ]m+nX 
[b cos (A\— 8) —a sin \]+ab sin B 

=m|cos \(a—b sin B)+6 sin XX 

cos B]+n[—sin \(a—b sin B)+ 

b cos \ cos B]+ab sin B 

(I2+J,1)?=(a—b sin B)(m cos \—n sin \)-+ 
b cos B(m sin A+n cos A)+ 
ab sin B 


Since the co-ordinates x, y are expressed 
in the m, n co-ordinate system by the equa- 
tions 


x=m cos \—n sin 

y=m sin \+n cos X 

(h+In)?= (a—6 sin B)x+(6 cos B)y+ abX 
| sin B 

But 

| 

(Lo+Jin)? =x? +y? 

so 

x?—x(a—b sin B)+y?—yb cos B=ab sin B 


Completing squares 


[6-5 eof toe] os 
x 2 pase y pcosne =a 


(b sin 6)? (b cos B)? 
4 4 


Be E 2 ae 
(= ar sin 6B) | + bane cos 6B | = 
aonb 2 | bcos B |? 
[242 sin | + 9 ] 


‘ ne ahi 
sin Ls can ates sin B+ 
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This is the equation of a circle in x, y co- 
ordinates with center at 


eta Bear 
=-—-s§ 
2 


2 
: B 
=-Cos 
Ve2 
and radius 


-| ar a) 2 ( 228 yy" 
r= 2 ee 9 


Appendix B. Determination of 
Slip and Torque 


As is seen from Figure 1, i, is made up 
of two components, one of which, Jis, cancels 


a 


@) AER ny 


(a). Components of the 
primary current 


Y(Iat%)Z 


(bo) Fe 


(6). Secondary voltages and currents 


Figure 6. Diagrams for appendix B 


the magnetomotive force of (J2+Ji1) flowing 
in the stator coils, and the other, J; 4, can- 
cels the magnetomotive force of (J2+Ju) 
flowing in the adjusting winding. These 
component currents bear the ratio 


Ths N2 


and are added together at the angle -6 to 
form J,z as shown in Figure 6a. Thus, if 
Tht, B, and ss;E2/Ey, are known, all the com- 
ponent currents are determined. 

By projecting the various current vectors 
in this diagram on the voltage vector, V1, 
powers are obtained which can be used in 
evaluating the speed and torque. 

If the vector notation (J1z)-(Vi) is used 
to mean the scalar product of Vi and the pro- 
jection of jz on Vi, and if the primary re- 
sistance is assumed to be transferred into the 
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secondary, the following relations may be 
written 


(Tyr) + (V1) = da +-Ji1) : (ssH2+ En) (1) 
=net power transferred from the 
primary to the stator and the 

adjusting windings 


(Ths) -( V;) = (I2+hi) < (ssH2) (2) 
=power transferred from the 
primary to the stator 


(raw) -(V1) = (a+): (Ex) (3) 
—=power transferred from the 
primary to the adjusting wind- 
ing 

(aw cos 6B): (Vi) = (Z2+Jn): (En cos B) (4) 
= power associated with the com- 
ponent of J,4m which is col- 

linear with J, 


(haw sin 6)-(Vi) =(2+Jn)- (En sin 8) (5) 
= power associated with the com- 
ponent of Jj4w which is in 

quadrature with J,, 


The power described by equation 5 can 
be identified as a component of the J?R 
loss in the machine. Since the resultant 
secondary voltage is equal to the JZ drop; 
and the dot product of the resultant current 
and IZ gives the I*R loss, we may write 


E,+Ey = —(ht+hi)Z 
and 
(e+I) : (E2+Eu) = — (I2+u)?R 


(See Figure 6b.) If (Z,+£)) is divided into 
the quadrature components (E,+ Ey cos 6) 
and (Zi sin 8), the projection of (I,+J1) 
on each of these components gives a com- 
ponent of the total copper loss. 


(Ue+In)?R]s= — (I2+tu):(E2+En cos 8) 

(6) 
{(e+Ju)?R],= — (I2+In)-(Ey sin B) (7) 
where 


[(e+Ji1)?R);+ (2+-n1)?R),= (I2+Jq1)?R 


But from equation 5, [(J2+Ji1)?R], is seen 
to be the product of V; and the projection 
of haw sin B) on Vi, so that ((2+1)?R], 
can be evaluated, and since [(I2+s1)?R] is 
known, the remaining component [(J,+ 
I,,)?R], can be evaluated. 


Obtaining the Torque 


The’ power which is transferred directly 
from the primary to the stator is, from equa- 
tion 2 


is): (Vi) = U2 +n) « (see) 


Since this power is transferred by a flux 
which reacts at synchronous speed with the 
primary 


(Tis) : (Vi) =(1+I)- (ssH2) a 
2a Neyne Taev 


33,000 "46 


which can be solved for torque. This as- 
sumes the more conventional form if it is 
expressed in terms of NV, rather than Neyno, 
where JN, is the no-load speed when Ey, X 
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sin 6 is made zero, leaving Ei: cos 8 un- 
changed. 
(istiaw cos 8B): (Vi) = 
(Ie+Jh1) + (ssH#2+Fi1 cos B) 
2a NoTaev 
=———— X746 (8) 
33,000 ( 


This is true because 


No _ssHotEn cos 8 Tisthaw cos B 
Nerds ssH22 Ty3 


From equations 1 and 5, it is seen that equa- 
tion 8 must represent the developed power 
plus one component of the copper loss 
Qa NoT dev 
“3,000 0 10 Paw + [Uo +11)?Rs 
which can be solved for torque. 


Obtaining the Speed 


Since the slip from synchronous speed, 
in per cent of synchronous speed is E2/ssE2, 
the speed can be predicted from FE». As is 
seen from Figure 6b 


E,=E,, cos B+ [(2+Ji)Z]s 


where [(J2.+Ji)Z;] is the component of the’ 


impedance drop which is in phase with Fp, 
so that 


EF _ Fu cos Pie [(2+-Ln)Z 1s 
ssa ssa sslia 
=slip in per cent of synchronous speed 


= S;+S, 


where 5S; is the slip caused by Ey cos B 
and S» is the slip caused by loading. The 
first term on the right hand side of this 
equation is constant for a given brush set- 
ting, and the second term varies with torque. 
This expression can be evaluated more 
simply if the slip is measured from N, and 
expressed in per cent of N,. This slip is 


SaNeyne  ((Ia+Ju)Z]g 
Sie er cent J, 
No gl on cos B : 


Here the slip is expressed in terms of the 
ratio of two voltages. Taking the dot prod- 
uct of these voltages with the secondary cur- 
rents puts this expression for slip into the 
conventional form: 


= AG thd Zeb Es) 
% (ssH2+E,1 cos B) + (I2+Ii1) 
_ [et In)*Rs 
~ Paevt (Ua+In)?R)s 


per cent NV, 


Assumption Regarding Primary 
Resistance 


In deriving the expressions for speed and 
torque, it was assumed that the primary 
resistance was replaced by an equivalent 
resistance in the secondary. Actually, the 
power consumed in the primary resistance 
does not cross the air gap. For this reason, 
the term [(J,+Ji1)?R], in these expressions 
must be replaced by the term g96{(Jo+ 
Iy;)?R];. This term, which is part of the 
copper loss in the secondary, was obtained 
in the manner commonly used for the ordi- 
nary induction motor. The division of the 
loss at blocked rotor was determined by 
resistance measurements, then it was as- 
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“ 

// 
sumed that the same division of losses oc- 
curred at all loads. 


List of Symbols 


E\,,—The voltage inserted into the secondary 
element from the adjusting winding 

E,—The voltage induced in the secondary 
element by slip 

I;,;—The current flowing in the stator and’ 
adjusting winding, resulting from the 
voltage Ey, 

JI.—The current flowing in the stator and 
adjusting winding, resulting from the 
voltage EH» 


I—The resultant secondary current 12+] - 


ssf2—The value of HE, when the rotor is 
blocked 
Imag—The flux-producing component of the 
primary current 
I,,—The component of the primary current 
which cancels the magnetomotive forces of 
the stator and the adjusting windings 
JI,;—The component of the primary current 
which cancels the magnetomotive force of 
the stator winding 
I,4w—The component of the primary cur- 
rent which cancels the magnetomotive 
force of the adjusting winding 
I;i—The resultant primary current, or 
Imag +Lit 
V,—The applied voltage 
N\—The effective primary turns 
N,—The effective stator turns 
Naw—tThe effective adjusting winding 
turns 
B—The angle in electrical degrees 
(a). Between £,, and 5,f 
(b). Between the magnetomotive forces 
of the stator and the adjusting winding 
(c). That the brushes must be rotated 
about the commutator to retard Hy, by 
B degrees 

y—The angle in electrical degrees 
(a). Between J,,and Jz, 
(b). Between the magnetomotive force 
of the stator and the resultant magneto- 
motive force of the stator and the adjust- 
ing winding (c). Between ,,H, and 
(ssH2+E1) 

R—tThe resistance of the primary, second- 
ary, and adjusting winding, reflected to 
the secondary 

X—The standstill reactance of the primary, 
secondary, and adjusting winding, re- 
flected to the secondary 

Z—The secondary and adjusting winding 
impedance ‘ 

Taev—The developed torque 

Paey—The developed power 

(IZ),;—The component of the total second- 
ary and adjusting winding JZ voltage 
which is in phase with EF, | 

(IZ);—The component of the total second- 
ary and adjusting winding JZ voltage 
which is in quadrature with H,: (IZ),;= 
—£y; sin Bp ” 

weo(I?R)y—The component of the secondary 
I’R loss which is given by I: (IZ), 

sec(J?R);—The component of the secondary 
IR loss which is given by I- (IZ), 
N,—The no-load speed at which the motor 
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Reactance and Skin Effect of 


Concentric Tubular Conductors 


HERBERT B. DWIGHT 


i FELLOW AIEE 


HE concentric arrangement of tubular 

conductors to carry heavy alternating 
currents gives compactness, low reactance 
drop, and reduced loss from skin effect 
or crowding of the current to the surface 
of the conductors. This arrangement is 
being used to a considerable extent.!” 
In this paper formulas and curves are 
given to enable the reactance and the 
skin-effect resistance ratio of such con- 
ductors to be determined for three-phase 
and single-phase circuits. 


Reactive Drop 


In practical cases the reactance of 
concentric tubular conductors is very 
little affected by the variable current 
density which causes skin effect. When 
uniform current density is assumed, the 
“geometric mean distance’? method of 
Clerk Maxwell’ may be used. Using 
values given in paragraph 692 of his 
“Electricity and Magnetism,” for geo- 
metric mean distances of a tubular sec- 
tion from itself and from other sections, 
(references 1, 3, and equations 28 and 30 
of reference 11) formulas for the reactance 
drop in each tube of a concentric, three- 
phase circuit are obtained. 

The general formula for reactive drop 
in conductor 1 of a group of long, parallel 
conductors is (see reference 11, equation 
55, page 39) 


—jw2X10- [Ti logn Ds, +Je logn Dyo+ 
I; logn D1s3+ ...] volts per centimeter (1) 


where 


w= 2nXfrequency, 
logn denotes natural logarithm, 
Ds,= self geometric mean distance of con- 
ductor 1, 


D\.= geometric mean distance of the cross 
section of conductor 1 to that of con- 
ductor 2, and so forth. 


A conduc- 
tor may have any shape of cross section. 

The logarithm of the geometric mean 
distance between two cross sections is the 
average of the logarithms of all possible 
distances between points on one section 
and points on the other. The logarithm 
of the self geometric mean distance of the 
section of a conductor is the average of 
the logarithms of all possible distances 
between any two points of the section. 

Formula 1 is subject to the condition 
that 


Khth+ih+h+...=0 


The currents are in amperes. 


which is a relation usually obtained in 
any steady-state problem where a sys- 
tem consists of long, parallel conductors, 
and all the conductors are taken into ac- 
count. In other words there is as much 
return current as there is going current 
in such a system. A system of this kind 
may be made up of any number of phases 
and any number of conductors in parallel. 

Let the inside and outside diameters 
of the tubes, from the smallest to the 
largest, be d1, de, ds, ds, ds, and ds. Let 
there be no neutral current. 

The reactive drop in the inner tube, 
which carries 7, amperes, is, in volts per 
centimeter, 


td d,! d, 3d,2—d,” 
logn —— + 
109 |_ (d,?—d,?)? d, 4(d.2—d,*) 


jw2Ty} 1 d;" d. dy? d 
als : 5 logn ee logn AG 


10° | 2 \dy2— dy ds di? —d3? dy 
4 
qow2l, at ds? ds 
——| -4+—_—_—__ eater 
10° atau wid 


de? d 
: logn ll (2) 
~~ 2 


would operate if the brushes were shifted 
to eliminate Ay, sin 6, leaving Ey; cos 6 
unchanged 
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The reactive drop in the intermediate 
tube, which carries J, amperes, is 
jw2Ig) 1 d;* ds 

=— 1 
10° E ARs OS 
il ds! d, 3d—d? 
See Na logn ena ae aes" aa 
10° | (d? — d;?)? dz 4(d.?—ds°) 
fetid § ds? dg nds: 
es = x 
10° Lat oe ds deeds? 


2° da—ae° 


d 
logn “ll volts per centimeter (3) 
4 


Reactive drop in the outer tube, which 
carries J, amperes, is 
#etethy 3 dE oen 2 Ly. 
1 L2 dae Pa, 
etd ds! ds  3ds?—de? | 
« logn —— 
10° |_(de?— ds")? d; 4(do?—d;?) 


volts per centimeter (4) 


The phase currents J,, Jy, and J, may 
be unbalanced. Therefore, by putting 
one of the currents equal to zero, the 
single-phase case is included. 

For deriving the first expression, note 
that 


Iq logn d,= —TIy logn d,—TI, logn dz 


since there is no neutral current, and 
similarly for d, in the second expression 
and for d, in the third. 

If the thickness of the above tubes is 
considered negligible, regarding the ef- 
fect on the reactive drop, and if, as be- 
fore, there is no neutral current, the re- 
active drop in the inner tube is 


jw d. d 
=a Iy logn ede logn Al 
dy dy 


volts per centimeter (5) 


Reactive drop in the intermediate 
tube is 
J 


jw, dg 
——, logn — volts per centimeter 6 
10° -° 0g: a p (6) 


Reactive drop in the outer tube=0. (7) 


It does not matter in what units the 
diameters are given, in equations 2 to 
6, so long as they are all in the same 
units, since only ratios of diameters occur. 

For convenience in computation, it 
may be noted that there are 


2.540 X 12,000 =3.05 X 104 centimeters 
in 1,000 feet (8) 
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Also, 
logn u=2.3026 logio u (9) 


The resistance drop in each tube is 
added vectorially to the reactance drop 
to give the impedance drop in that tube. 

Example 1. Find the reactance drop 
in each tube of the following concentric, 
three-phase circuit. The inside and out- 
side diameters of the inner tube are 1.2 
and 3.0 inches; those of the intermediate 
tube are 4.0 and 4.5 inches, and those of 
the outer tube are 5.6 and 6.0 inches. 
The current of the inner tube is one am- 
pere; that of the intermediate tube is 


cos 120°+7 sin 120°= —0.5+ 70.866 
and that of the outer tube is 
cos 240°+7 sin 240° = —0.5—j0.866 


The reactive drop in the inner tube is 


- [0.188—0.349(—0.5-+-j0.866) — 0.660 X 


(—0.5—j0.866)] 
Jw2 ; ; 
= joe (0.692+70.270) volts per centimeter 


to compare with jw2(0.55+ 7 0.25)/109 by 
the approximate formula 5. 

The reactive drop in the intermediate 
tube is 


jo2 3 
—— (0.164+-70.253 
10° (0.164+3 ) 
to compare with jw2(0.14+ 70.25) /10° by 
the approximate formula 6. 
The reactive drop in the outer tube is 


jad | 
—— (0.028+70.048 
TM +j0.048) 
to compare with 0 by the approximate 
formula 7. 

For the resistance drop in each tube see 
example 2. 


Skin Effect at Low Frequency 


Let there be a tubular conductor of 
inner radius g and outer radius 7, as in 
Figure 1. Let there be uniform current 
density a, abamperes per square centi- 
meter in the tube and let there be a cur- 
rent J, in a wire at the center of the 
tube. 

Following the procedure of reference 5, 
beginning at equation 1 of that paper 


2 
Flux density at dx = (current inside dx) —— 
g+% 
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Integrate from « to ¢ and multiply by 
jw where w=2r X frequency. 
Put 


(11) 


at 
p 


where p=resistivity of the metal in 
abohms per centimeter cube. Reactive 
drop at dx caused by flux inside radius 
r due to a, and J, 


Ory aryoe 2s 
ae ee ae 
PRs Pg 47777 q 2q 
Wiz ceeleceuclescs 
poo. EE Ey] ay 
a t 2tq 3) tg 


Let a current density a; + a1’ flow, such 
that its resistance drop will be equal and 
opposite to the terms in x of equation 12, 
in order to keep the voltage drop from all 
causes uniform over the section, as it is 
in actual fact. 


_imitt | (xt_ixt 1 a! 
Reta (=-5 tg age eee 
jw2T. Tec i oc8 lee 
EE "(x5 —-+- =i mare : : (14) 
gp PAM VAY (the Es ( 


These currents will in turn produce flux 
in the metal and from the terms in x of 
the resulting voltage drops there are ob- 
tained values of current densities a; and 
az’ and soon. The resulting values are 


_ Gm)? [= Me Bh ae 
rales we Lea tq" 10 tig? 
jm?) 8 Coe Bye nue 
pes ) oo ae a San eiatte 

6! TRG ORS TOE 
(jm?t?)4 eds AE ols os al at) 
a=~—— a,| -—- —4+- —... 

8! 9) tomeougs 


im*t? Fw2T,| x? 1 x4 
oy lh HI 
3! ip let? ez) Fg? 
Ue ie 1 x6 ] 


20 #93 40 2g" 


Pie ical) footy last 


5! op Lttg 2 tg? 


Ope ne Xe 
14 tg? 7 t4gt ” 


pose (jm?t?)3 fehl = esl x8 
7! p Lioq 2 t8¢? 


Vf 10 
36 8g? 24 28g 


Let the total current in the tube be J. 
By integrating the complete expression 
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ah 
i) 
for current density over the cross section 


of the tube 
. , 242 H 242 2 
Taraj2arte| 146 + ) +..] 
jmet? (jm?t?)?2 
TESA NG << 
+ al 1 91 3 2 A! + 
7 242 3 
Pa Cae, ‘edi (15). 
6! 
where 
272 eer ges 


8 90 gt 20 g* 280g! 
16 


14°q* 148 


aie eee 
: 3q 12q2' 3048 
Df aL ae aoe 
d=14>-—— —4= —_, 
; ay 10 @* 70 @ 
S21 Ss 2 c1b# 
d=1+>-—— —4 — 
@ 928 92 2itg2 
4t lt 
Fag i 
9¢ 99 


This gives the value of a, in terms of J 
and Ip. 

If the tube were not present, the center 
conductor carrying J, would supply its 
resistance loss including its own eddy- 
current loss. Then, asstated by Waldo V. 
Lyon® at the top of page 1377, AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1921, in his paper on eddy- 
current losses in armature conductors, if 
the outer tube and its current J be intro- 
duced, it does not change the eddy-current 
loss in the inner conductor, and the total 
additional power supplied by the circuits 
to the two conductors is equal to the re- 
sistance loss of the tube. There is a 
transfer of power from the inner conduc- 
tor to the tube. These amounts of power 
can be computed. 

In the work so far, magnetic flux out- 
side the tube has not been considered as 
it would not change any of the current 
densities. It will be included now in 
computing the transfer of power, and, as 
would be expected, it will be shown that 
it has no effect on the expression for eddy- 
current loss. at 

The voltage drop in all elements of the 
tube is the same as that at its outer sur- 
face and is 


5 9 
jw2(I+Ip) logn 7 tei (16) 
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where i, is the current density at the 
outer surface and where s is a certain 
large distance to which flux is counted. 
Since the expression in s will finally can- 
cel out, the result is the same no matter 
how large a value of s is chosen. 

Let conj J be the conjugate of J, that 
is, the same complex quantity except with 
j changed to —j. Multiply equation 16 
by conj J and take the real part, to obtain 
the power delivered to the tube from its 


own circuit, per centimeter of the tube. 
This is 


Re conj I jo2(I + Ip) logn + 
r 


242\2 
Re conj Tog 140 E+ we ) + 


fare conj I I, 9 Jetty el 


(jmt?)2 
5! 


a 


&3 


or4 4 (17) 


where Re denotes “‘real part of.’’ Note 
that in this paper conj applies only to 
the single letter which follows it, but Re 
applies to the complete expression which 
follows. 


If. 1 2 
et 
3q 4¢@ 
1 2 
=-—+-—=]| - 
ar 2 oen (144) 
2, ES AN ae 
b2=1—= -4+— —— ue, bane 
5q 10g? 704 
Epa Ougen Al £5: 
b3=1—— -}+-—_ ——— — ,,, 
7q 28@ 424 
4t 1# 
bg=1—= -+— — 
9¢ 38¢ 
2 
ee 
lig 44¢ 
as in reference 5. 
Aer Lats 3 tf 14 
eM a hah 
12¢@ 124 40q' 154 
1] t 
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Figure 1. Tubular conductor and central wire 
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The total flux caused by the current in 
the tube, as far as radius s, is 


242 
OT tosh “+ 4agt" E by ey 
Gjm?t?)2 all jm? 
LAE 
acti) gL aa] ae ert 
int? 2 
3 se ire ] (18) 


Multiply by jw to obtain the voltage in- 
duced in the central conductor. Then 
multiply by conj J, and take the real part 
to obtain the additional power supplied by 
the circuit of the central conductor. 
This power is transferred to the tube and 
helps supply the resistance loss in the 
tube. By adding equation 17, the total 
resistance loss in the tube is found to be 


Re conj I(1) jw2 logn Sie conj Ia,e X 
r 


f2 242 2 
ES ag Vd Pt 


A! 
US, 
Reconj (ep es 5 pau 
mt? mt? 2 
[ent el “eal BI ) ss } 


Re conj Ip(J)jw2 logn a 


242)2 
Re conj [pap ES OE 2 », spec |+ 


ale jm 
2q+t 3! 


e3 SLAs ee oe | (19) 


Re conj Ip Ip 


5! 
Now conj JJ isa real quantity, |Z |, since 
(a—jb) (a-+jb) =a2-+b?-+j0 


conj I I,+I conj I,is also a real quantity, 


since | 
| 


(a—jb) (c+ jd) + (a+jb) (¢—jd) = 2ac+ 
2bd+ 70 


It is the sum of a complex quantity and 
its conjugate. Therefore, the terms in 
logn s/r have no real part and disappear. 

The resistance loss in the tube, then, is 


Re conj Ja,p+Re(conj [+ conj Ip)agp X 
mt? m*t?)? 
ES jp Ts | 


JwAt 
e 
2q+t 


conj Ip) ; 2 


ee I IpeitIp (conj I+ 


7 242 7 242)2 
oe op PEs. b) G0) 
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Note that the real parts of the entire ex- 
pressions are taken. 

Equations 15 and 20 can be applied 
to the three tubes in succession of a three- 
phase concentric circuit, thus obtaining 
the skin-effect resistance ratio of each 
tube, that is, the ratio of the resistance 
loss in the tube compared to the loss with 
direct current of the same amperage. 

The power lost in a tube with direct 
current of amperage J is 


Zo 


peices (21 
m(2gt+ 2?) ) 


The skin-effect resistance ratio of the 
inner tube is the same as that of an iso- 
lated tube, since the surrounding tubes 
do not affect its current density. In this 
case, J,=0. The formulas and curves 
were published in reference 5. 

Dividing equation 20 by equation 21 
and substituting the value of a, given by 
equation 15. 


(jm?t?) 2 


1 we b eye 
joe +h See mer St on 
eae 
Rac a jmt? 
1+aq Sryecn 5! + sale 
for the inner tube. 
For the intermediate tube 
Rac LM 
=Re —-+ReS (23) 
Re Q 
where 
conj I, jm?t? 
Z 1+( 0 Je) 4 ay 
;, 242 2 
pay ! (24) 
4! 
Ibn A\ plete Gim?t?)? eo 
wai?) a! ae aa . > (25) 
242 232 2 
atta +e ae (26) 


(Same as equation 16, reference 5, or 
denominator of 22) 

Ne 
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In balanced three-phase circuits, for 
the two opposite phase rotations 


i nee, iy 


Pe 4) oe ee ce (28) 


I 2 
conjly_1_ V3 9 1, v8 
conjl 2 iy 2 2 2 


a NS aN 8 
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The two opposite phase rotations produce 
slightly different amounts of eddy-cur- 
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rent loss, that is, different values of 
Ru, depending on whether the greater 
current density is produced in the inner 
or the outer surface of the intermediate 


tube. See Figure 3. 
For the outer tube 
I,=-—TI, and 
in 2t2 yn? t? 2 
Mega, (GGm?t?) 
Rec _pe 2! 4! BS 
Rac 1 jm? (jm?t*)? 
+ Cy 31 +2 Dist pe 


Equations 22, 23, and 29 give the skin- 
effect resistance ratio of the three tubes 
of a three-phase concentric tubular cir- 
cuit. They are applicable up to about 
mt=4 and t/d=0.2(t/q=?/3), as in refer- 
ence 5. 

The values of the ratios are plotted in 
Figure 2 on a base of thickness of copper 


Figure 2. Skin-effect ratios for solid copper 
tubes, 75 degrees centigrade, 60 cycles, 
three phase 


Thickness=t and outside diameter=d, of the 
tube being considered 


tube, for standard frequency and tem- 
perature. This can save the work of com- 
puting by the formulas, in cases where the 
curves apply. For a frequency f such as 
25 or 50 cycles, multiply the tube thick- 
ness by V f/60 before reading from the 
curves. 

In order to show that there is a larger 
skin-effect ratio for the intermediate tube 
than for the others, the current density 
in the three phases is plotted in Figure 3, 
as computed by equation 13 and following 
formulas. The case chosen is that of three 
flat straps, which is the same as that of 
three concentric tubes with extremely 
large radii. 

The skin-effect resistance ratio of the 
outer tube of a single-phase concentric 


circuit is the same as the ratio for the 


outer tube of a three-phase concentric 
circuit as given by Figure 2 or equation 
29, since the total current inside the tube 
in either case is —J. The resistance 
ratio of the inner tube of a single-phase 
concentric circuit, and also the ratio of 
an isolated tube, are the same as that of 
the inner tube of a three-phase circuit, 
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if 

i) 
as given by Figure 2 or equation 22. 
See also references 5 and 7. 

Example 2. Find the effective re- 
sistance at 60 cycles and 75 degrees cen- 
tigrade of the three copper tubes de-" 
scribed in example 1. 

The inner tube, whose inside and out- 
side diameters are 1.2 and 3.0 inches, has 
a resistance to direct current of 5.47X 
10~* ohm per centimeter. From Figure 
2, taking t+=0.9 inch and #t/d=0.3, the 
skin-effect resistance ratio is 1.92. Then 
Rac for 60 cycles is 


5.47 X 107° X 1.92 = 1.050 X 10-7 ohm per 
centimeter 


This is to be used for resistance drop and 
copper loss in the inner tube. 

For the intermediate tube, with inside 
and outside diameters 4.0 and 4.5 inches, 
and thickness 0.25 inch, the resistance 
to direct current is 9.74xX107%. From 
Figure 2, R,,/Ra=1.059 and therefore 
Rac= 1.030 1077 ohm per centimeter. 

For the outer tube, the inside and out- 
side diameters are 5.6 and 6.0 inches. The 
resistance ratio, from Figure 2, is 1.008 
and 


Roc = 8.92 X 10-8 X 1.008 =8.99 X 10-8 ohm 
per centimeter 


Bessel-Function Formulas for 
Single-Phase Concentric Circuits 
and Isolated Tubes 


The well-known solution for skin ef- 
fect in an isolated tube in terms of Bessel 
functions is as follows.” 


Rac _ at(q+r) 

Rae 2r s 
I,(ar)Ko'(aq) —Ko(ar)Io’(aq) 
T,'(ar)Ko'(aq) — Ko'(ar)Iq'(aq) 


(30) 


where J, and K, are modified Bessel func- 
tions of the first and second kinds, of 
order zero, Re denotes real part of 


r= outside radius 
q=inside radius 
t=thickness of tube=r—q 


j4 
gas =jm? 
p 
I 
a=me4 
jaV=1 


w= 27 X frequency 
p=resistivity of the metal, in abohms per 
centimeter cube We 


O 


Note that a” 
I,(ar) =ber mr+j bei mr (31) 
K,(ar) =ker mr+j kei mr (32) 


I, (ar) =e7**/4 (ber! mr+j bei’ mr) (33) 
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a 


K,'(ar) =e77"/* (ker! mr+j kei’ mr) (34) 


Equation 30 is applicable to the inner 
tube of a concentric circuit, and to a non- 
concentric circuit in which the conduc- 
tors are separated by more than a few 
diameters and proximity effect is con- 
sidered negligibly small. 

‘or the outer tube of a concentric 
circuit, where all the return conductors 
are within the outer tube? 


Rac, —ot(g+r) 

| 
I,(aq)Ko'(ar) — Ko(aq)Io'(ar) 
I,! (aq) Ko! (ar) — Ko! (aq)Io' (ar) 


(35) 


This is the same as formula 30 for an 
isolated tube, except interchange g and r 
and multiply by —1. Both formulas 
30 and 35 may be derived by following the 
general method used in references 7 and 
4 

Formulas 30 and 35 may be used for 
direct computation of numerical prob- 
lems, using tabulated values from refer- 
ences 7, 8, 9, or 10. 

For very small or very large values of 
the argument, or for tubes whose thick- 
ness is small compared to their radius, 
series formulas, as given in this paper, 
may be shorter to use. 


High-Frequency Formulas 


For frequencies higher than 60 cycles, 
formulas derived from the asymptotic ex- 
pansions of Bessel functions are often 
convenient. Except that they do ‘not 
give any effect of radiation, and that they 
apply only to the dominant mode of trans- 
mission in a coaxial line, they are appli- 
cable to very high frequency since they 
are series with powers of the frequency in 
the denominators of the terms. As is 
usual with power series, their applica- 
bility depends on the rapidity with 
which the terms of the series become 
smaller and smaller. 

Formulas of this type for the inner and 


2783 


Current Density 


Phase B 


Figure 3. Current density in three-phase strap 
conductors, closely adjacent 


Current density for same amperage of direct 
current=1. mt=~/6. The dotted line is for 
opposite phase rotation 
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outer conductors are given here. They 
are applicable to single-phase, concentric 
circuits and the formula for the inner con- 
ductor is applicable also to all the tubular 
conductors of circuits which are not con- 
centric and in which the conductors are 
separated by more than a few diameters. 
With high frequency, such circuits are 
more likely to occur than three-phase 
concentric circuits. ° 

To express equation 30 as a power 
series using asymptotic expansions (see 
reference 10, items 810.6, 810.7, 816.1, 
and 816.2) we have 


_ Fo'(ag) _ (ag) 
K,'(aq) Ki(aq) 
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omitting the final terms of the last two 
brackets. Now 


Co méelan( So <;) 


coke ital LU, 
am m\V/2 ~/2 


1 1 
ara t= 0-7 


e720! =e V2 (cos mtr/2—j sin mtv/2) 


(See reference 10, item 408.05) Taking 
the real part, the resistance ratio for an 
isolated tube is 


Rac _tg+r)[ mr 1 3 0 


4° 16mr+/2 r? 
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mr 3t 
Jone a 
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(36) 


The first line is seen to be the series that 
is applicable to solid wire. Formula 36 
was given a number of years ago in his 
Master of Science thesis at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology by J. M. 
Roberts, now professor of electrical engi- 
neering at the University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

The expansion of formula 35 for large 
values of m is not obtained by inter- 
changing g and 7 in formula 36, for ae 
would become e™*, The expansion is 
made by taking K,(ag)/K,'(aq) as the 
initial part. The result is: 


High-frequency formula for resistance 
ratio of outer tube: 


Rac ae Ge 
q 


Ri eo ea oma a 


e V2 (cos mtr/2) jut 


t 
% 
3 A 
am aoa? of45%).. to 


3 
enmtv2 ta, i 
(sin m2) Wp} SS iaA/ a 


(7-02+8")), - 
r r 


+ terms in 


enemy. ae (37) 
The Penetration Formula 
The “‘penetration formula” is a well- 


known and useful method for computing 
the a-c resistance of conductors at moder- 
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ately high frequencies. However, special 
precautions should be taken in using it 
for tubes, and these will now be de- 
scribed. 

A convenient statement of the penetra- 
tion formula, arranged so as to give a 
close approximation to the Bessel func- 
tion solution at high frequencies, is that 
the alternating current is taken to pene- 
trate, at uniform current density, to a 
depth 6, and the a-c resistance is taken 
to be equal to the d-c resistance of a tube 
consisting of the surface layer of metal 
of thickness 6,. The formula for the 
thickness is 


jh =V/2/m centimeters (38) 
where 
m=~/(41w/p) 


and where p is in abohms per centimeter 
cube (see equation 11). 

For an isolated round wire or tube of 
outside radius 7, the effective resistance, 
then, is that of a tube of cross section 


a{r2— (r—8)?} =2rrb; (1-2) 


2 2 1 

_ earV/2 (.- ) (39) 

m mrv/2 

from equation 38. 


The resistance ratio by the penetration 
formula is the ratio of the two cross sec- 
tions, which is 


a(r?—q?)m (1- 1 \71_ «g+r) 
Qara/2 mrr/2) a 


(23 1 1 
att) (40) 


by the binomial expansion of (1—x)7}. 

The first two terms of the series in 
equation 40 are the same as in formula 36. 
These two terms give the equation of the 
straight line which is the asymptote of 
the curve of R,,/Ra plotted on mt, as in 
Figure 3, reference 5. 

In order for equation 40 to agree with 
the corresponding portion of formula 36 
within what might be called slide-rule 
accuracy, or about 0.5 per cent, it is nec- 
essary for 1/8mr? to be less than 0.005. 
That is 


bi 
a (41) 


z 
i 
This is often expressed by stating that the 
penetration depth 6; should be a small 
fraction of the radius of curvature, and 


under such a condition it can apply to 
conductors that are not round. 
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In the case of round tubes, another re- 
quirement is found from equation 36, 
namely, that the penetration depth 6, 
should be a small part of the thickness f. 
Equation 40 plainly does not take care of 
the terms in e Y? of formula 36, and 
so, if the penetration formula is to be a 
good approximation, these terms should 
be proportionately small. This leads to 
the condition that 
51 : 
5308 approximately (42) 
In most cases, if equation 42 is complied 
with, then the requirement of equation 
41 also is met. 

The penetration formula can be applied 
to the inner surface of the outer tube of 
a concentric circuit. 

Example 3. Find the skin-effect 
resistance ratio for an outer tube in 
which mt=3.2, mq=4.8, and mr=8. 


pee at = mtei™/4 
2q 3 
I,(aq) =ber mgq+j bei mq 
=ber 4.8+ 7 bei 4.8 
= —5.45+ 0.884 
K,' (ar) =e77"/“(ker’ 8.0+7 kei’ 8.0) 
=e7?*/4( 0.000880 —j0.001336) 


By equation 35, 


Ris 4 
ie —3.2(0+7) X= 
Rn e} (0+) Xx F 

=2.55 by equation 35 


— 0.447 +70.376 
0.629 


From equation 37 


t(q+r) | L777 


g 


First line of equation 37 
= 1.697 —0.25+-0.0276 
=1475 

mtr/2 = 4.525 e~4-525= 0.010838 « 

cos 4.525 = — 0.1858 

Second line of equation 37 

= 0.01083 X (— 0.1858) (3.39 —0.80+ 

0.062. . .) 

= —0.00634 

Third line of equation 37 

= 0.01083 X (— 0.983) (3.89 — 0.062) 

= —0.0354 


R 
in 1.777 (1.475 —0.0063 — 0.0354) ° 
d. 


= 2.55 


Thickness of tube in inches, for copper 
at 75 degrees centigrade and 60 cycles 


x 4irw vs Amr X1207 234+20 


pm 7 Dime encoders 
=2.26 


m? 


Dwight—Reactance and Skin Effect 


Hh 
ye 


m=1.504 
- 3.2 1 . 
thickness = 1.604254 = (0.838 inch 
3.2 
t/d=—=0.2 
/ 2X8 


From Figure 2 


Rac/Rac= 2.54 


re 


By the penetration formula, the section 
of the equivalent tube of thickness 6; 
is 

6 
x{(g+89*~0'} =2n0b(1+2") 
22 (: im ) 


Rac regtr)m 
Ripe D) : 
2 2\ 1+——5 
ra ( +9) 
3.212 
a re ee 
$(6.78-+1) 


which is three per cent too large. . 


/2 


—~— —().94 centimeter or 0.37 inch 


j= 
1.504 

i 0. 

ee 

t 0,838 


which is somewhat too large for the em- 
ployment of the penetration formula. 
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Standardized Load-Center Unit Sub- 
stations for Low-Voltage A-C Systems 


‘ E. M. HUNTER 
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HE tremendous expansion of produc- 

tion facilities necessitated by Ameri- 
can defense and war efforts has given the 
manufacturer of electrical equipment a 
serious challenge. Entire large defense 
projects, such as manufacturing plants, 
navy yards, drydocks, air depots, and 
office buildings, have been built in incredi- 
bly short times. Any one of these proj- 
ects will not be complete without an elec- 
trical distribution system. One of the 
many tasks before the electrical manu- 
facturer is to produce the necessary ap- 
paratus for the electrical distribution sys- 
tems, and have it available by the time 
the project is ready to receive it. 

In most of the recent projects power has 
been distributed to ultimate loads by 
means of the load-center power distribu- 
tion systems. This type, although only 
recently applied to low-voltage systems, 
has been used successfully for years on 
high-voltage systems in the central station 
field. The essentials of load-center dis- 
tribution for low-voltage a-c systems are 


1, A large load area is divided into small 
load areas, each ranging from 600 to 1,000 
kva at 480 volts for example. 


2. Power is distributed at medium voltage 
(2.4 to 13.2 kv) to substations, located near 
the electrical load center in each of the small 
‘areas where the voltage is transformed to 
utilization voltage to service the area loads. 


It has been found that the load-center 
distribution system when properly applied 
is superior to other systems from a per- 
formance standpoint, and less costly. One 
of the most important contributions of the 
electrical manufacturer to the field of low- 
voltage a-c systems in recent years has 
been the development and standardiza- 
tion of the load-center unit substation to 
service the small load areas described 
above. To the purchaser of electrical ap- 
paratus, the development and standardi- 
zation of the load-center unit substation 


means that a complete, co-ordinated, pre- 
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‘on industrial power applications for presentation at 
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tady, N. Y., April 29-May 1, 1942. Manuscript 
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engineered step-down substation for a low- 
voltage a-c system may be ordered in the 
same manner as a standard motor or 
standard motor-control equipment. 

It is the purpose of this paper to pre- 
sent 


1. <A definition of a load-center unit sub- 
station. 


2. The general requirements which have 
been met by the standardized line with 
which the writers are most familiar, 


3. A description of units with illustrations. 


4. Tables for the ready selection of load- 
center unit substations. 


For clarity the term “‘load-center unit 
substation” is defined here as follows: 

A completely metal-enclosed integrated 
substation equipment incorporating 


1. The required high-voltage switching, 
control, and incoming circuit termination 
facilities. 


2. Transformer section or sections to trans- 
form a-c power from the medium-voltage 
range (2,400 to 15,000 volts) to the low- 
voltage range of 600 volts and below. 


8. The required low-voltage switching, con- 
trol, and outgoing feeder circuit termination 
facilities. 


An installation view of a load-center 
unit substation is shown on Figure 1. 


General Considerations 


The load-center distribution system is 
generally thought of in connection with 


| 


servicing a fairly large area with power. 
Thus the ultimate areas to be served ust- 
ally consist of large buildings, mines, 
yards, docks, piers, camps, and so forth. 

Safety considerations usually limit the 
highest voltage at which power may be 
carried within the load area to 13.2 kv. 
It is usually uneconomical to carry power 
to load-center locations at less than 2,400 
volts because of the large cable required 
to carry the higher currents. Thus, for a 
given application any one of the medium 
voltages may be selected for this service, 
depending on local conditions and the re- 
quirements to be met. Consequently, 
from the electrical manufacturer's point of 
view, equipment must be available for the 
medium voltages, such as 2,400, 4,160, 
4,800, 7,200, 12,000, and 13,200 volts, 

When the circuit voltage of the avail- 
able power supply is above 13.2 kv, it is 
generally advisable to step this down to a 
voltage in the medium-voltage range for 
distribution to the load area, This can be 
conveniently accomplished by means of a 
multicircuit unit substation, such as is 
shown on Figure 2, Where many such 
load areas are to be served, and service 
reliability is at a premium, two sources of 
supply may be brought in, or the master 
substations can be networked to form a 
primary network, A mobile substation 
can be used to serve as a spare, similar to 
the one shown on Figure 3. 

From the standpoint of the load-center 
distribution, there are four types of basic 


Figure 1. Indoor installation view of load- 

center unit substation, Pyranol-filled, rated 

three-phase, 60 cycles, 100 kva, 2,400 to 
208/120 volts 


Unit has two sets of primary cutouts for alter- 

nate supply and two low-voltage air circuit 

breakers for feeder protection. Located under 

crane rails, and supplies power to fluorescent 
lamps 
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Figure 2. Outdoor unit substation rated 

three-phase, 60 cycles, 4,500 kva self-cooled, 

6,000 kva forced air-cooled, 13,800 to 
2,400 volts 


Unit has four outgoing feeder circuit breakers 
and is located next to building it serves 


circuit arrangements used,' These may 
be described as 


1, The straight radial system, 


2. The primary-selective system which 
comprises two primary lines brought into 
cach load-center unit substation, usually 
with provision for connection to only one 
line at a time, 


3, The radial-primary secondary-selective 
system, which involves bringing in only one 
source of primary power, while utilizing nor- 
mally open secondary tie circuits to other 
substations to obtain power for emergency 
operation. 


Table |, 


General Requirements of Load- 
Center Unit Substations 


Rating or Description of 


Requirement Item Substation 


Vrequency Practically all 60 cycles 

PROSGH sata cos Three 

{ 100, 200, 300, 450, 500, 
600, 760, 1,000, 1,200, 
1,500, 2,000 

Primary voltaraycns is. 2,400, 4,160, 4,800, 7,200, 

12,000, 18,200 
600, 480, 240, 208/120 


Secondary voltage 


‘Transformer coolant, ,, Pyranol, oil, air 
Incoming primary "a , one or two (switehes or 
feeders circuit breakers) 
Outgoing secondary ) (Any number (usually less 
feeders on than ten air cirenit 
breakers) 


Enclosures, .. Indoor; genera: purpose 
i outdoor: weatherprool! 
System type 


One incoming primary eir- 
cult Cosubstation, radial 
secondary feeders 


Preferred and emergeney 
4 incoming primary. cir- 


1, Straight radial, , , 


2. Primary selec \. 
tive culls to substation, 
radial secondary feeders 
One incoming primary elr- 
euit to substation, 
radial secondary feeders 
with secondary emer. 
geney tie circuits to 
other substations 
One incoming primary ips 
euit to substation, see. 
4. Secondary), ondary-network protec. 
network tor, radial secondary 
feeders, secondary tie 
elreuits 


6, Secondary se |. 
leetive 
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4. The low-voltage network scheme. 


Any one or several of these basic sys- 
tems may be used in a given application, 
depending upon the requirements to be 
met, 

The low-voltage ratings of load-center 
unit substations are fixed by the Ameri- 
“an Standards Association standard three- 
phase transformer voltages which are 
600, 480, 240, and 208/120 Y volts. It 
has been found that the ASA standard 
kilovolt-ampere ratings, from 100 through 
2,000 kva inclusive, cover nearly 100 per 
cent of the application requirements for 
this type of equipment. 

The requirements as to location are 
such that it is essential to have available 
units for both indoor and outdoor service. 
These two types allow the distribution 
engineer to locate the substation in elec- 
trical load-center locations, often in space 
that would otherwise be worthless. An in- 
stallation view of an outdoor unit is shown 
on Figure 4, 

Thus, the general requirements to be 
met by such equipment may be tabulated 
as in Table I. 


Description of Equipment 


The transformer section of the load- 
center unit substation consists of a three- 
phase transformer with leads from the 
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Figure 3. Side view of 1,000-kva mobile 
substation 


high- and low-voltage windings brought 
out of the tank through side-wall bushings 
to metal-enclosed bus connections known 
as throats. The throats are built integral 
with the transformer tanks, with the low- 
voltage throat located on one short-di- 
mension side of the tank and the high- 
voltage throat located on the opposite side 
of the tank. The high-voltage throat is 
arranged so that any one of a number of 
high-voltage arrangements of switching 
equipment and cable-termination appara- 
tus may be connected to it, while the 
low-voltage throat is arranged for connec- 
tion to metal-enclosed low-voltage switch- 
gear. 


The high-voltage equipment may con- 


sist of metal-enclosed switchgear. Cir- 
cuit breakers are available with interrupt- 
ing ratings from 25,000 to 150,000 kva in 
5-kv metal-clad equipments, and 250,000 


Figure 4. Outdoor installation view of load- 

center unit substation, Pyranol-filled, rated 

three-phase, 60 cycles, 1,500 kva, 13,800 to 
575 volts 


Unit has primary liquid-filled disconnecting 

switch and ten low-voltage air circuit breakers 

for protection of feeders supplying office — 
building. Transformer at right is spare 


Figure 5. Load-center Secs with one Figure 6. Load-center unit substation with 
primary circuit breaker two primary circuit breakers 


Figure 7. Load-center unit substation with 
two primary circuit-breaker positions and one 
circuit breaker 


Load-Center Unit-Substation Application Table Il. 120/208 Y Volts, Three-Phase 


For Use in Connection With Load-Center Unit Substations 


Transformer Kilovolt-Ampere Rating 


100 150 200 300 450 500 600 750 1,000 1,200 1,500 

Available Eee 

Primary Normal Current (Amperes) 

3-Phase ae 

Short-Circuit 278 417 556 834 1,250 1,388 1,665 2,080 2,780 3,330 4,164 
Kva 
Bi 4 For Transformer Main Low-Voltage Breaker (Selection Based on Adequate Interrupting and Current Rating) 
25,000 . .25-AE1B...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....100-AL2....100-AL2 
60,000 ...../25-AE1B...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2°....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....100-AL2.....100-AL2 
7i:3\0)0)) 25-AE1B...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....100-AL2....100-AL2 
TUROOO' 0s. cis 25-AE1B,..25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....100-AL2....100-AL2 
HO0;000% oc. 25-AE1B...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....100-AL2....100-AL2 
BO WOO Ts ss 25-AE1B...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....100-AL2....100-AL2 
BOOOOO 2). sa 25-AE1B...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....100-AL2....100-AL2 
Unlimited...... 25-AE1B...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....100-AL2 
Is pK For Transformer Multiple Low-Voltage Breakers (Selection Based on Adequate Interrupting Rating Only. Check Current Ratings From 

3 Table V) 

25,000 ..15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 .... 75-AL2.... 75-AL2 
50,000 ......15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 .... 75-AL2.... 75-AL2 
77800 OU ee ea 15-AE1A...15-AB1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 .... 75-AL2....100-AL2 
100,000 ..15-AE1A,..15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 .... 75-AL2 ...100-AL2 
150,000 ..15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....100-AL2....100-AL2 
250,000 . .15-AE1A..,15-AE1A...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....100-AL2....100-AL2 
500,000 .... J5-ABIA...15-AE1A..,25-AB1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....100-AL2....100-AL2 
Unlimited . kel he 15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....100-AL2 


eae 


25,000 .. 
50,000... 


75,000 
100,000 


150,000 .. 

260,000 .. 
500,000 .. 
Unlimited. . 


25,000 .. 
50,000... 
75,000... 
100,000... 


150,000 


250,000 .... 
500,000 .. 
Unlimited. . 


For Branch Circuit Breakers Co-ordinated With Transformer Main Low-Voltage Breaker (Selection Based on Adequate Interrupting Rating 
Only. Check Current Ratings From Table V) 


....15-AE1A...15-AE1A..:15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A....15-AE1A....25-AE1B....25-AEIB....25-AE1B.... 50-AL2.... 50-AL2 
...-15-AE1A,..15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A....25-AE1B....25-AE1B....25-AE1B....50-AL2 .... 50-AL2.... 50-AL2 
..16-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B....25-AE1B....25-AE1B....25-AE1B....50-AL2 .... 50-AL2.... 50-AL2 
-15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B....25-AE1B....25-AE1B....25-AE1B....50-AL2 .... 50-AL2.... 50-AL2 
.,..15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B....25-AE1B....25-AEI1B....25-AE1B....50-AL2 .... 50-AL2.... 50-AL2 
....15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B....25-AE1B....25-AE1B....25-AE1B....50-AL2 .... 50-AL2.... 50-AL2 
....15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AEI1B....25-AE1B....25-AE1B....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 .... 50-AL2.... 50-AL2 
....15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B....25-AE1B....25-AE1B....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 .... 50-AL2 


Total Low-Voltage Short-Circuit Currents—Amperes RMS (Impedances as Given in Table V, Total Connected Motor Kilovolt-Amperes 
Equals 50 Per Cent of Transformer Rating) 


. +. 8,580 ...12,300 ...13,300 ...18,800 ...26,100 ....28,300 ....32,300 ....35,800 ....438,500 ....48,600 .... 55,700 
Sees OVO) oe. welO;200, wane t4j200'— 66.20, 700 ...29,600 | ....382,400 ....387,800 ....42,300 ....53,300 ....61,000 .... 71}600 
Sey Leo Se 200 mse 4 COO y mal BOO 02,0008... 84,1004 22. .40,100 ....45,200 ...557;800 ...764,900 ...... 79,800 
A ae OVLCO ...13,500 .,.14,800 ...21,/700 ...31,800 ....35,000 ....41,300 ....46,800 ....60,400 ....70,500 .... 84,800 

. -9,240 Pres, (OOM 4000 mee a2e,100) 1s..02,600) 6... 86,000). |, 9, 042:700 -...5248)500 ..4.168:800.. .....174;400 ....... 80,600 
.+++9,280 >. 13,900 5. .16,000 ...22;400 ...33,300 ....36,800 ....43,900 ....50000 ....65,900 ....77,900 .... 95,700 
..+ 9,350 ks, 000 ne Loyt00)  1).,22,600 12 938,800) 9... 587;500°  .). 244,800... 1.61800 .....67,900 .....81,000 . 100,000 
+ ++ 29,380 . .14,100 . .15,200 . 22,900 . 84,400 . 88,100 ..45,900 ....52,500 ....70,200 ..’..84,100 - 105,000 


1. For different voltage baa multiply ie in Table IV by the ratio: Standard S ithwa/Nev voltage 
2. Transformer contributes approximately 91 per cent of total short-circuit current for 50 per cent connected motors 


Vv. Transformer Impedance Per Cent 
4.0 4.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.5 5.5 ets a) 
vi. Magnetic Air Circuit Breakers Available 
Interrupting 
Rating 
Type (RMS Amperes) Standard Continuous-Current Trip Ratings (Amperes) 
19.4 ORY, Cee 15;000;. sive. ie 15, 20, 25, 35, 50, 70, 90, 100, 125, 150, 175, 200, 225 
OAD 5a i alse xtaons¥ « BOSOOD a eats, sie 15, 20, 25, 35, 50, 70, 90, 100, 125, 150, 175, 200, 225, 250, 275, 300, 325, 350, 400, 450, 500, 550, 600 
BORA sai talers ects tolls 50;000.......: 15, 20, 25, 35, 50, 70, 90, 100, 125, 150, 175, 200, 225, 250, 275, 300, 325, 350, 400, 450, 500, 550, 600, 800, 1,000, 1,200, 1,600 
VOT 0 Oy 2 ae Taps OOO sab ary ino 2,000, 2,500, 3,000 
BOO-AL-20 Be 100;000'.. . <8 4,000, 5,000, 6,000 
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406 br bo 


15 br 05" d= 


. ; Figure 9. Load-center unit substation with 
ahd Wns acs * : Rabe abet vt two sets of primary liquid-filled cutouts in Figure 10, Load-center unit substation with 
primary flange-mounted liquid-filled cutouts free standing enclosure 


primary liquid-filled flange-mounted switch 


Load-Center Unit-Substation Application Table III. 240 Volts, Three-Phase 
For Use in Connection With Load-Center Unit Substations Only 


Transformer Kilovolt-Ampere Rating 


Available 100 150 200 300 450 500 600 750 1,000 1,200 1,500 
Aimwyid Normal Current (Amperes) 


a Tae 
Goes Se 241 361 481 722 1,083 1,203 1,443 1,804 2,406 2,886 3,609 


For Transformer Main Low-Voltage Breakers (Selection Based on Adequate Interrupting and Current Rating) 


25,000) .weivees 25-AE1B...25-AE1B...25-AE1B..,.50-AL2 ....650-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....650-AL2 ..,.75-AL2......75-AL2 .... 75-AL2....100-AL2 
BO;O00 meena: 25-AE1B...25-AE1B...26-AE1B,...50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ,...75-AL2 ....75-AL2 .... 76-AL2..,.100-AL2 
76,000) "(5 atc.een 25-AE1B...25-AE1B...25-AE1B....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....650-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....76-AL2 .... 75-AL2...,100-Al2 
100,000... 06. 25-AE1B...25-AE1B...26-AB1B....60-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....75-AL2 .... 75-AL2,.s,100-Ab2 
150}000) = sjcse 25-AE1B...25-AE1B,.,.26-AB1B....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....60-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....75-AL2 .... 76-AL2....100-AL2 
260,000) iten.vet 26-AB1B...25-AE1B...25-AB1B....60-AL2 ....50-AL2 ,...50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....75-AL2 ..., 76-AL2,.,)100sAL2 
SOO/OCON esis 26-AE1B,..25-AE1B...25-AE1B....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....100-AL2....100-AL2 
Unlimited...... 26-AE1B...25-AE1B...26-AE1B....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 .,..50-AL2 ....75-AL2 ,...V5-AL2 .,..100-ALD.,..100-Ame 
Il. 4 gf For Transformer Multiple Low-Voltage Breakers (Selection Based on Adequate Interruping Rating Only. Check Current Ratings From Table V) 
ZO;000) Wy carne 15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A....25-AE1B....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ...,.50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 .... 75-AL2.... 75-AL2 
60,000) ipaw ohne 16-AE1A..,15-AE1A...15-AE1A....25-AE1B....50-AL2 ....650-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 .... 75-AL2.... 76-AL2 
TB;000" viaclaeis 15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A....25-AE1B....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ...,.60-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 .... 75-AL2 ..100-AL2 
LOO; 000 wicisce sere 16-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A....25-AE1B....50-AL2 ..,.50-AL2 ....60-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....76-AL2 .... 75-AL2....100-AL2 
ESO;O008 Sasetarsters 15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A....25-AE1B....50-AL2 ....60-AL2 ....60-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 .... 75-AL2....100-AL2 
ZB OSOUDIN Mert imetas 15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A....25-AE1B....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 .... 75-AL2....100-AL2 
BOUGIOOO MW irertsiase 16-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A....25-AE1B....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....60-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....100-AL2....100-AL2 
Unlimited...... 16-AE1A..,15-AE1A...15-AE1A....25-AE1B....60-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....75-AL2 ....100-AL2....100-AL2 


Ill. For Branch Circuit Breakers Co-ordinated With Transformer Main Low-Voltage Breaker (Selection Based on Adequate Interrupting Rating 
4 $ fX Only. Check Current Ratings From Table V) 


25; 0005) carats 16-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A....15-AE1A....15-AE1A....15-AE1A....25-AE1B....25-AE1B....25-AE1B.... 50-AL2.... 50-AL2 
60,000 ...... 1§-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A....15-AE1A....15-AE1A....25-AE1B....25-AE1B....25-AE1B....50-AL2 .... 50-AL2.... 50-AL2 
WDO00 DP sch vroute 16-AEIA,.,.15-AE1A...15-AE1A....15-AE1A....15-AE1A..,..25-AE1B....25-AE1B....25-AE1B....50-AL2 .... 50-AL2.... 50-AL2 
LOO: OO0n i evden 15-AE1A..,.15-AE1A..,15-AEIA....15-AEIA....25-AEI1B....25-AE1B....25-AE1B....25-AE1B,....50-AL2 .... 50-AL2 .. 50-AL2 
150,000 ......16-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A....15-AE1A....25-AE1B....25-AE1B....25-AE1B....25-AE1B....50-AL2 .... 50-AL2.... 50-AL2 
250,000 ...... 15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A....15-AE1A,...25-AE1B....25-AE1B,...25-AE1B,...25-AE1B....50-AL2 .... 50-AL2.... 50-AL2 
600;000.  .Nadre 16-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A....15-AE1A....25-AE1B....25-AE1B....25-AE1B...,25-AE1B....50-AL2 .... 50-AL2.... 50-AL2 
Unlimited...... 15-AE1A..,.15-AE1A...15-AE1A....15-AE1A....25-AE1B....25-AE1B....25-AE1B....50-AL2 ....50-AL2 .... 50-AL2.... 650-AL2 
IV. Total Low-Voltage Short-Circuit Current—RMS Amperes (Impedances As Given in Table V, Total Connected Motor Kilovolt-Amperes Equals 
100 Per Cent of Transformer Rating) 

25,000) | nahi 8,040 > 11,600 ...12,800 ....18,200 ....26,200 ....27,600 ....81)600 ....85,600' .....48)700 = ..9..62,500) , acaeeuraue 
50,000 ......8,370 > 12,800 ...18,500 ....19,720 ....28,800 « ....81j)100 ....86,800 .,..41,800) +. ...82)200 4. ,57,000 \.aseeeae 
75,000 ......8,470 ++ .12,600 ...18,800 .,,..20,3800 ....20,600 ...,.82,500 ...:88,800 ....48,700 ....56,100 ....62,700 ....a7sis00 
LOO QOOR Bay stealer 8,550 +» .12,700 ...14,000 ..,.20,600 ....80,200 ,...88,800 ....80,400 ....45,100 ....58,800° ....66,200 ....°S2i500 
RBOOOOR rica 8,610 -++12,800 ...14,100 .,..21,000 .,..80,900 ....84,200 ....40)600 ..,.46,600 ....60,800 ....70/000) ....ereoa 
250,000 ...... 8,650 ... 12,900 +. 14,200 ....21,200 ....81,800 ....84,900 ....41,700 ....48,000 ....68,000 ....78,;700 ... 202008 
OO0;O00!) Canisters 8,700 «13,000 ...14,800 ....21,600 ....32,000 ....85,500 ....42,400 ....49,000 ....64,800 ....76,800 .... 95,900 
Unlimited...... 8,730 »-.18,100 ...14,400 ...,21,700 ....82,500 ....86,100 ....48,800 ...,50,100 ,...66,700 ....80)200 ....200,000 


1. For different voltage base, multiply values in Table IV by the ratio; Standard voltage/New voltage 


2. Transformer contributes approximately 84 per cent of total short-circuit current for 100 per cent connected motors 


Vv. Transformer Impedance Per Cent 
4.0 4.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.5 S.0 SS 5.5) 
VI. Magnetic Air Circuit Breakers Available 
Interrupting 
Rating 
Type (RMS Amperes) Standard Continuous-Current Trip Ratings (Amperes) o ' 
ee ee Oe ee 
ASSARTA Ns cabins eie 15, 20, 25, 35, 50, 70, 90, 100, 125, 150, 175, 200, 225 : 
25-AE1B... NTs 15, 20, 25, 35, 50, 70, 90, 100, 125, 150, 175, 200, 225, 250, 275, 300, 325, 850, 400, 450, 500, 550, 600 
BOeALe2 ices sinc 15, pene 35, 50, 70, 90, 100, 125, 150, 175, 200, 225, 250, 275, 300, 325, 350, 400, 450, 500, 550, 600, 800, 1,000, 1,200 
1,60) 
UB DLe2 cing sfaceiete ae 2,000, 2,500, 3,000 
LOO-AL-2 s cicce'e cunt 4,000, 5,000, 6,000 
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to 500,000 kva in 15-kv metal-clad equip- 
ments. The vertical-lift removable type 
of breaker is standard in these equip- 
ments. Instruments, meters, and relays, 
mounted on steel panels, may be part of 
the equipment. 

The metal-clad switchgear may have 
only one breaker as shown in Figure 5. 
Again there may be two breakers to meet 
the requirements of the primary-selective 
scheme as shown in Figure 6. A modifica- 


prises two breaker positions and only one 
breaker, as shown in Figure 7. One re- 
movable breaker is arranged so that it can 
be inserted in either of the two breaker 
positions. This, of course, results in a 
lower installed cost and has proved at- 
tractive for some applications. 

In place of the high-voltage metal-en- 


‘closed switchgear a set of three flange- 


mounted gang-operated oil-filled cutout 
switches may be used, as shown in Figure 
8. This type of switch is rated five kilo- 


volts, 250 amperes continuous. Most 
applications of the switch have utilized 
the switch as a disconnect only, with cop- 
per disconnecting blades in place of fuse 
links. The cutouts may be fused in the 
smaller ratings, when co-ordination with 
the low-voltage circuit breakers can be 
obtained such that the low-voltage circuit 
breakers will clear secondary faults before 
primary fuses are damaged. Cutouts 
may be fused up to 100 amperes at 5 kv 
and 200 amperes at 2.5 kv, with inter- 


tion of the primary-selective scheme com- 


Load-Center Unit-Substation Application Table IV. 480 Volts, Three-Phase 
For Use in Connection With Load-Center Unit Substations Only 


Transformer Kilovolt-Ampere Rating 


x 
Available 100 150 200 300 450 500 600 750 1,000 1,200 1,500 2,000 
Primary 
3-Phase Normal Current (Amperes) 
Short-Circuit 
Kva 120 181 241 361 542 601 722 902 1,203 1,443 1,804 2,406 
IL x For Transformer Main Low-Voltage Breakers (Selection Based on Adequate Interrupting and Current Rating) 
PANO! Seer 15-AE1A..15-AE1A..25-AE1B..25-AE1B. .25-AE1B..25-AE1B..50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...75-AL2 ...75-AL2 
SMC 0 aio 15-AE1A..15-AE1A..25-AE1B. .25-AE1B..25-AEI1B..25-AE1B..50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...75-AL2 ...75-AL2 
COMO Se 15-AEF1A..15-AE1A..25-AE1B. .25-AE1B. .25-AEIB..25-AE1B..50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...75-AL2 ...75-AL2 
COS 0)0% ar 15-AE1A..15-AE1A..25-AE1B..25-AE1B. .25-AE1B..25-AE1B..50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...75-AL2 ...75-AL2 
150,000 ........15-AE1A..15-AE1A..25-AE1B. .25-AE1B..25-AE1B..25-AE1B..50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...75-AL2 ...75-AL2 
BOLO OOM eis cinccs = 0 15-AE1A..15-AE1A..25-AE1B..25-AE1B, .25-AE1B..25-AE1B..50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...75-AL2 ...75-AL2 
500,000 ........15-AE1A..15-AE1A. .25-AE1B. .25-AP1B. .25-AE1B..25-AE1B..50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...75-AL2 ...75-AL2 
Unlimited........15-AE1A..15-AE1A. .25-AE1B. .25-AE1B. .25-AE1B. .25-AE1B. .50-AL2 . .50-AL2 ..50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ..75-AL2 ..75-AL2 
Il. 4 a For Transformer Multiple Low-Voltage Breakers (Selection Based on Adequate Interrupting Rating Only. Check Current Ratings From 
Table V) 
OUT E tog ody ais 15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..25-AE1B...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 
50;000' ._......15-AE1A:.15-AEI1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..25-AE1B..25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 
LESOUO ae 15-AEF1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..25-AE1B. .25-AE1B...25-AEIB...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 
LOC) \ ae 15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..25-AE1B..25-AE1B..25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...75-AL2 
150,000 ........15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A. .25-AE1B. .25-AE1B. .25-AE1B...25-AEIB...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...75-AL2 
POGOe. hee ee ake 15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..25-AE1B..25-AE1B. .25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...75-AL2 
BOO;000) Vitoxs.).. 15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..25-AE1B. .25-AE1B..25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...75-AL2 
Unlimited........15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A. .25-AE1B. .25-AE1B. .25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ..75-AL2 ...75-AL2 
ME. For Branch Circuit Breakers Co-ordinated With Transformer Main Low-Voltage Breaker (Selection Based on Adequate Interrupting Rating 
3 g fr Only. Check Current Ratings From Table V) 
743101010)! Sa 15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AEI1A...25-AE1B 
NCGS SRR een ene 15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...25-AE1B 
PAD VOOO sys Seteys a ace 15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...25-AE1B 
100,000 ..15-AE1A. .15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 
150,000 ........15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 
PAN 15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..,15-AE1A...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 
BOO;000" wes. ce 15-AE1A:.15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 
Unlimited........ 15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 
IV. Total Low-Voltage Short-Circuit Current—RMS Amperes (Impedance As Given in Table V, Total Connected Motor Kilovolt-Amperes Equals 
100 Per Cent of Transformer Rating) 
BETO OS cere sce. arte: 4,020 . .5,810 . .6,390 . 9,080 ..|12,700 ..18,800 ..15,800 ...17,800 ...21,800 ...24,700 ...28,600 ...34,400 
RMON Were oe as 4,180 . .6,150 . .6,760 . 9,860 ..)14,200 ..15,500 ..18,200 ...20,600 ...26,100 ...30,600 ...35,600 ...43,800 
SOOO) eos 5 oe oe 4,250 . 6,270 . .6,910 wl O: 200) 63:/24,800) 216:;300" -)209:200) .2.21;900 ...28,100 -...32,600 ~..39,100" .....49,000 
HOO;}OO0! sea. e..% 4,280 . 6,340 . .6,980 +-10;300° -+.)15,100 -=:16;700 2519,700 ...22;500 ...29,200 ...34,200 ...41,3800 ...52,200 
150,000 . 4,310 . 6,400 . .7,050 +-10,500 ..15,500 ..17,100 ..20;300 ...23,300 ...30,400 ...35,900 ...43,800 ...56,200 
737)04 01010 4,330 . 6,460 St pray) . . 10,600 715;800) 17,000)" 2220,800 ©....24;000' 2..31,500 .. 137,400 ...46;000' ..:.59,900 
BOO,000 0.25... 4,350 . 6,500 . .7,160 *.10;700 ..16,000 -.17,800° =.21,200 ...24,500 ...32,400 ...38,700 ...47,900 ...63,000 
Unlimited. ....... 4,370 . 6,540 . . 7,200 . 10,800 . 16,300 -18,100  ..21,700 . .25,000 . .383,400 . .40,000 . .50,100 . .66,800 
1. For different voltage base, multiply values in Table IV by the ratio: Standard voltage/New voltage 
2. Transformer contributes approximately 84 per cent of total short-circuit current for 100 per cent connected motors 
V. Transformer Impedance Per Cent 
4.0 4.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 oS 
VI. Magnetic Air Circuit Breakers Available 
Interrupting 
- Rating 
Type (RMS Amperes) Standard Continuous-Current Trip Ratings (Amperes) 
MFA. S66: 9.15.0, 2-0 LEOOO a Petereceists 15, 20, 25, 35, 50, 70, 90, 100, 125, 150, 175, 200, 225 
BOPR OLB 6.5 eee ZB;O0O).ereleiecere cists 15, 20, 25, 35, 50, 70, 90, 100, 125, 150, 175, 200, 225, 250, 275, 300, 325, 350, 400, 450, 500, 550, 600 
IBO-AD-2 . oe. ese es DOOOOseravaretalenece 15, 20, 25, 35, 50, 70, 90, 100, 125, 150, 175, 200, 225, 250, 275, 300, 325, 350, 400, 450, 500, 550, 600, 800, 1,000, 1,200, 1,600 
75-AL-2 ...... Rte pet Aen ilY) Cneineie .....2,000, 2,500, 3,000 
BOOZ AT HK? ww ses iwee TOOVO00 wire woncere 4,000, 5,000, 6,000 
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rupting ratings of 5,000 amperes rms 
at 5 kv, and 10,000 amperes rms at 
2.5 kv. 

For a five-kilovolt primary-selective 
system two sets of cutouts are available 
in a free-standing metal house. All of the 
cutouts have gang-operating mechanisms, 
usually interlocked so that only one set 
can be closed at a time. This arrange- 
ment is shown in Figure 9. 

A liquid-filled 15-kv disconnecting 
switch afrangement is shown in Figure 


10. This switch is the one developed for 
network transformers. It is suitable for 
circuits with normal currents up to 200 
amperes. The switch may be filled, with 
either oil or Pyranol, depending upon the 
application. | 

In addition to these high-voltage ar- 
rangements, the load-center unit substa- 


tion may be equipped with a cable ter-’ 


minal and junction box without any dis- 
connecting means. These may be oil- or 
Pyranol-filled for either 5-kv or 15-kv 


“w 


circuits, or air-filled for 5-kv circuits. 
This arrangement is shown in Figure 11. 

The transfotmer section itself is avail- 
able in all standard three-phase kilovolt- 
ampere ratings from 100 to 2,000 kva. 
Transformers rated above 250 kva are 
equipped with four 2'/. per cent taps 
spaced two above and two below normal 
high voltage. Automatic voltage-regu- 
lating equipment is not included in the 
transformer section, because there has 
been no demand for this equipment. 


Load-Center Unit-Substation Application Table V. 600 Volts, Three-Phase 
For Use in Connection: With Load-Center Unit Substations Only 


Transformer Kilovolt-Ampere Rating 


Available 100 150 200 300 450 500 600 750 1,000 1,200 1,500 2,000 
Primary 

3-Phase Normal Current (Amperes) 

Short-Circuit 7 ; 
Kya 96.2 144 192 289 433 481 577 722 962 1,154 1,444 1,925 
I. 3 : For Transformer Main Low-Voltage Breaker (Selection Based on Adequate Interrupting and Current Rating) : - 
25,000 ........15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A, .25-AE1B. .25-AE1B. .25-AE1B. .25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...75-AL2 
DO ,000— ae ee 15-AE1A,.15-AE1A..15-AE1A. .25-AE1B..25-AE1B. .25-AE1B..25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...75-AL2 
75,000 ..15-AE1A,.15-AE1A..15-AE1A. .25-AE1B..25-AE1B. .25-AE1B..25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ..,50-AL2 ,..75-AL2 
100,000 ..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..25-AE1B..25-AE1B..25-AE1B..25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...75-AL2 
150,000 ..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..25-AE1B. .25-AE1B..25-AE1B..25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...75-AL2 
250,000 ..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..25-AE1B. .25-AE1B..25-AE1B..25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...75-AL2 
500,000 ........15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A. .25-AE1B. .25-AE1B. .25-AE1B..25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 .,..50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...75-AL2 
Unlimited 0.2 ns 15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A. .25-AE1B. .25-AE1B. .25-AE1B..25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 . .50-AL2 . .50-AL2 .. 75-AL2 
II. e oe For Transformer Multiple Low-Voltage Breakers (Selection Based on Adequate Interrupting Rating Only. Check Current Ratings From 
Table V) 

25,000 ..15-AE1A..15-AE1A. 15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 
50,000 .. 15-AE1A,.15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ..,50-AL2 
75,000 .. 15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 
100,000 ..15-AE1A..15-AE1A.,15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..25-AE1B...25-AE1B,..25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ~ 
150,000 ..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..25-AE1B..,25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 
250,000 .. 15-AE1A,.15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 
500,000 ........15-AE1A.,.15-AE1A,.15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..25-AE1B.:.25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...75-AL2 
Unlimited........15-AE1A,.15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A. .25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...50-AL2 ...75-AL2 


For Branch Circuit Breakers Co-ordinated With Transformer Main Low-Voltage Breaker (Selection Based on Adequate Interrupting Rating 
Only. Check Current Ratings From Table V) 


Til. 3 ine 


25,000 ..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..,15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A 
50,000 ..15-AEI1A, .15-AE1A..15-AE1A,.15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B 
75,000 ..15-AE1A.,.15-AE1A,,.15-AE1A..15-AE1A,..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AEIA...15-AE1A...25-AE1B...25-AE1B 
100,000 ..15-AE1A..15-AE1A.,.15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..,.15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B...25-AE1B 
150,000 ..15-AE1A. .15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B...25-AE1B 
250,000 ..15-AEIA,. ,15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A,.15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A...15-AE1A,..15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B...25-AE1B 
500,000 weeee..-15-AEIA, .15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 
Unlimited........15-AE1A..15-AE1A,.15-AE1A..15-AE1A..15-AE1A,.15-AE1A..15-AE1A...15-AE1A...15-AE1A...25-AE1B...25-AE1B...50-AL2 
IV. Total Low-Voltage Short-Circuit Current—RMS Amperes (Impedances As Given in Table V, Total Connected Motor Kilovolt-Amperes Equals 
100 Per Cent of Transformer Rating) 
25,000 anova LO! . 4,640 . .5,100 . 7,260 --10,100 ..11,000 ..12,600 ...14,200 ...17,500 ...19,;800 © ..22,900) eee 
50,000 +100:3;800 . 4,920 . 5,400 . 7,870 --11,300 ..12,400 ..14,500 ...16,500 ...20,900 ...24,100 ...28,500 ...35,100 
75 000% ove crac oi000 . 5,010 . 6,520 . -8,110 --11,800  ..13,000 .-15,800. ...17,500 ..:22,500 ....26,100\. ...,31,300 Wiepee 
LOO; 000 Ria rater: 3,420 . 5,060 . .5,580 . 8,250 «-12,100. ..13,400, ..15,800 .:.18;100 ...23,800° —...27,400 © :.,:33;100) Seeeaeeuo 
150,000 +. + «8,450 . 5,120 . 5,640 . 8,380 ..12,400 ..13,700 ..16,300 ..18,700 ...24,300 ...28,700 ...35,100 ...45,000 
250,000 vols aeintecd¥400 Mpete 4s) . 5,680 . 8,490 »-12,600 ..14,000 ..16,700 ...19,200 ...25,300 ...29,900 ...36,900 .2847,900 
500,000 RP oe eh) . .5,200 . 6,730 . 8,570 .-12,800 ..14,200 ..17,000 ...19,600 ...25,900 ...31,000 ...38,400 ...50,400 
Unlimited) 5. ine. 3,490 .+5,220 . 5,760 . 8,660 .- 18,000 | ..14,400 ..17,800 ...20,000 . .26,700 . .382,300 . 40,100 . 53,500 
1. For different voltage base, multiply values in Table IV by the ratio: Standard voltage/New voltage 
2. Transformer contributes approximately 84 per cent of total short-circuit current for 100 per cent connected motors 
V. ; Transformer Impedance Per Cent 
4.0 4.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.8 
VI. Magnetic Air Circuit Breakers Available 
Interrupting 
Rating 
Type (RMS Amperes) Standard Continuous-Current Trip Ratings (Amperes) ji 4 
TG-ARUA iin. seers U5; OOO. Reise ancar 15, 20, 25, 35, 50, 70, 90, 100, 125, 150, 175, 200, 225 
25-AE1B ale wevcari ite 25/000. heen caer 15, 20, 25, 35, 50, 70, 90, 100, 125, 150, 175, 200, 225, 250, 275, 300, 325, 350, 400, 450, 500, 550, 600 
( {0 WR eee te BOO, Gagemures 15, 20, 25, 35, 50, 70, 90, 100, 125, 150, 175, 200, 225, 250, 275, 300, 325, 350, 400, 450, 500, 550, 600, 800, 1,000, 1,200, 1,600 
TBH ALR ta oreren TE OUD ome aAicts ce 2,000, 2,500, 3,000 
TOQ*A 2 nin tatamianetee LOO 00G) wos sx tas 4,000, 5,000, 6,000 
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Figure 12. For main breaker 


SALA 4 
Figure 11. Load-center unit substation with 
primary junction box only 
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The transformer may be liquid-filled 
with the medium of cooling either oil or 
Pyranol. The Pyranol coolant is gener- 
ally preferred for both indoor and out- 
door load-center applications, but oil- 
filled transformers are often used outdoors. 
The Pyranol transformer has been a big 
factor in the development of the load-cen- 
ter distribution idea. Pyranol will not 
burn, and thus the Pyranol load-center 
unit substation can be located indoors 
near production centers without an ex- 
pensive fireproof vault. 

The dry type of transformer, cooled by 
the natural circulation of air through the 
windings, has also been developed for 
load-center unit substations. 

Metal enclosed low-voltage switchgear 
is used in load-center unit substations. 
Usually, a number of branch circuits radi- 
ate from a single load-center unit substa- 
tion. These branch circuits are controlled 
by means of air circuit breakers, mounted 
in compartments in the low-voltage 
switchgear. Air circuit breakers, with 
current interrupting ratings of 15,000, 
25,000, 50,000, 75,000, and 100,000 am- 
peres rms, are available in these equip- 
ments. The breakers may be either manu- 
ally or electrically operated. The ma- 
jority of the applications have required 
the use of manually operated breakers 
only, All circuit breakers operate with a 
time delay on overload currents, but trip 
instantaneously on short circuit. The 
breakers may be of either the stationary 
or the draw-out type. The draw-out 
type has been used extensively because of 
the interchangeability of draw-out break- 
ers, which is an important factor in avoid- 
ing production delays during routine in- 
spection. The breakers are available in 
stacks of one, two, three, and four high, 


depending on the size of the breaker. 
Two or more stacks can be located side by 
side to give the required number of break- 
ers. These equipments are used with 
radial types of systems. For network 
applications, the standard network pro- 
tector replaces two of the air circuit break- 
ers in one of the stacks. 


Load-Center Unit-Substation 
Application Tables 


The interrupting rating of a circuit 
breaker is the maximum current which it 
is able to interrupt adequately and safely. 
It is important to use circuit breakers of 
adequate interrupting rating on load- 


center unit-substation circuits, as well as . 


on any other circuits in which circuit 
breakers are used, in order to assure re- 
duced arcing time with minimum damage 
to equipment when faults do occur. Con- 
trary to a former rather widespread be- 
lief that low-voltage circuits will not pro- 
duce short-circuit currents in excess of 
20,000 amperes, tests have shown that 
short-circuit currents of several times this 
value may occur? These values can be 
predicted by calculation with reasonable 
accuracy. Tentative rules for the calcu- 
lation of these currents have been estab- 
lished by the AIEE.® 

The load-center unit-substation appli- 
cation tables given here are based on the 
occurrence of a three-phase secondary 
fault near the terminals of the unit sub- 
station. The only source of power to the 
secondary, except for secondary motors, 
is assumed to be through the load-center 
unit substation. It is assumed that the 
total connected motor kilovolt-amperes 
will not exceed 50 per cent of the trans- 
former rating on 208/120-volt systems 
and 100 per cent of the transformer kilo- 
volt-ampere rating on 240-, 480-, and 
600-volt systems. See Tables IT, III, IV, 
and V, 

The calculations for the short-circuit 
currents are based on the following: 


| 
1. Systems with voltages of 208/120, 240, 
480, and 600 volts, because these are ASA 
standard voltages given in tentative stand- 
ards C-57.1, dated March 1940. 


2. Transformer reactances have been se- 
lected to give the most economical balance 
between transformer reactance and circuit- 
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Figure 13. For branch break- 
A’ ers A 
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Figure 14. For cascaded 
branch breakers B 
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breaker interrupting rating consistent with 
reasonable voltage regulation. The actual 
values of reactance are indicated in the 
tables. 


8. Calculations are based on proposed 
AIEBE standard rules, that is: the symmet- 
rical three-phase rms short-circuit current 
is increased by a factor of 1.25 to allow for an 
average d-c component. For the motor con- 
tribution, 50 per cent connected motor kilo- 
volt-amperes is assumed to be capable of 
supplying a short-circuit current of 2.5 times 
the normal full load current of the trans- 
former, and 100 per cent connected motor 
kilovolt-amperes is assumed to be capable 
of supplying a short-circuit current of 5.0 
times the normal current of the transformer. 


Standard load-center unit-substation 
breaker arrangements are shown on Fig- 
ures 12,13, and 14. The basis of selection 
of the magnetic air circuit breaker used 
in the tables for these three arrangements 
are as follows: 


Any air circuit breaker directly connected to 
the power source (A’ or A) can be used up to 
100 per cent of its interrupting rating only. 


Any magnetic circuit breaker (B) which is 
backed up by a properly co-ordinated main 
breaker of adequate interrupting rating 
(A’) can be used up to 200 per cent of its 
interrupting rating. 


Breakers arranged as in Figure 14 are 
said to be in ‘‘cascade.”4 The back-up 
breaker (A’) must be properly co-ordi- 
nated with the cascaded breaker (B), so 
that the breaker (A’) will trip instantane- 
ously on short-circuit currents in excess of 
the interrupting rating of the breaker (B). 

The cascade arrangement of air circuit 
breakers shown in Figure 14 often re- 
sults in a lower-cost substation than is ob- 
tained with the arrangement shown in 
Figure 13. However, the cascade arrange- 
ment has the limitation that a heavy short 
circuit on any of the branch breakers may 
open the main air circuit breaker and re- 
sult in an interruption of service to all of 
the branch feeders. Thus, when lower 
cost can be obtained with the cascade ar- 
rangement, careful consideration should 
always be given to the value of continuity 
of service. 
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High-Frequency Coaxial-Line Calculations 


H. H. RACE 


FELLOW AIEE 


Synopsis: Coaxial cables insulated with 
solid dielectric are used for transmitting 
electric energy over wide ranges of fre- 
quency. During the development of such 
cables it was important to be able to predict 
the characteristics of finished cable by cal- 
culations based upon the known dimensions 
and physical properties of the conductors 
and the insulation. Many comparatively 
simple formulas were known to be valid at 
high frequency, but their applicability at 
lower frequencies was questioned. 

In the first part of this paper we have 
presented: 


1. The general relations which hold under all con- 
ditions of operation. . 


2. The conditions under which ‘‘skin-effect’’ 
tables offer a convenient method for obtaining 
values of resistance and inductance, as well as the 
conditions tinder which relatively simple equations 
for these quantities are sufficiently accurate. 


3. The conditions under which the complete ex- 
pression for attenuation may be considerably simpli- 
fied to the form generally used in high frequency 
practice. 


In the second part of the paper we have 
presented formulas and graphs for the ratio 
of terminal voltages as a function of the 
phase angle of the line for several types of 
load for both dissipationless and dissipative 
lines. These relations are helpful in under- 
standing observed voltage variations with 
frequency caused by reflections, particularly 
on short lengths of line. 

In the third part of the paper a derivation 
is indicated leading to a general equation for 
the efficiency of transmission. Simplifica- 
tions are made which are often applicable 
in practice, and curves are plotted showing 
the effect of mismatch in reducing efficiency. 


A. Transmission-Line Relations 


HE electrical characteristics of a con- 

centric transmission line with dis- 
tributed constants are given by the rela- 
tions 


Propagation coefficient = y= 


atje=VWZY (1) 
Characteristic impedance = Z) = V/Z/ Van) 
where 


a=attenuation per centimeter length of line 

6=phase shift per centimeter length of line 

Z=R+jwL =z 20,=impedance per centime- 
ter length 

Y=G+jwC=y 20,=admittance per centi- 
meter length 

R=series resistance per centimeter length 

L=series inductance per centimeter length 


G=parallel conductance per centimeter 
length 

C=parallel capacitance per centimeter 
length 
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Separating real and imaginary terms in 
equation 1 we have! 


a= /2y-cos 1/2(6.+6,) =A cos (6/2) (3) 
B=WV zy-sin 1/2(6,+0,) =A sin (0/2) (4) 


or in terms of the distributed properties of 
the line 


a=W (RG —u*LC)?+(GoL+RoC)?: 
__ (GoL+RoC 

cos th tan (ete) (5) 
B= (RG—w?LC)?+(GoL+RwC)?: 
GoL+RwoC 
j top § (gene ee 

sin if an Gea) (6) 


Also since it is the magnitude of charac- 
teristic impedance which is of interest in 
cable design we have from equation 2 


22 = (2/y) = 
\/ (RG +w?LC)?+ (GwL — RwC)?/(G?+w*C?) 
(7) 


Equations 1 through 7 are general for 
any frequency and for any transmission 
line to which a sinusoidal voltage is ap- 
plied, so long as the proper coefficients 
R, L, G, and C are used. We shall there- 
fore consider next the relations by which 
these four quantities can be calculated. 


1. ADMITTANCE PER CENTIMETER 
LENGTH 


Our past experience? has shown the 
convenience of expressing the admittance 
of a capacitor of any shape as follows: 


V=G+joC=C,(e" +e’) 


2B/-/ 


(e} 04 08 2 16 20 24v eels 


Figure 1. Ratio of a-c to d-c resistance 

R/Ro as a function of the ratio of thickness to 

depth of penetration t/y for a cylindrical 
outer conductor in a coaxial line 
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tL 
from which we have the following defini- 
tions of unit quantities characterizing the 
dielectric 


e’= C/C,=dielectric constant (8) 
€” =G/wC,=loss factor (9) 


where C,=capacitance of the same size 
and shape of electrodes in vacuum. For 
coaxial cylinders of radii r; and re bh 


Cy=0.241 X10712/logio (72/71) farads/em 


(10) 
“. C=0.241X 107 e'/logio (72/11) farads/em 
(11) 
and 
G=1.515X10-"fe"/logio (r2/r1) mhos/em 
(12) 


Both coefficients ¢’ and e” may vary with 
frequency and must be known or assumed 
for the insulating material for the fre- 
quency range being considered. 


2. IMPEDANCE PER CENTIMETER 
LENGTH 


The resistance and the inductance of 
both the inner and outer conductors will 
vary with frequency because of ‘“‘skin 
effect.”” Therefore there are no simple 
general relations which can be used at 
all frequencies. 

If the inner conductor is a round wire, 
the skin effect at low frequencies can be 
obtained from Table I, which has been 
worked out from complicated exact for- 
mulas.?-> This table gives the ratios R/ Ro 
and L/L» (where Ry and Ly represent the 
resistance and inductance at zero fre- 
quency) as functions of the parameter 


x= 2a V 2uf/p (13) 
For copper w=1, p=1,724 abohmcenti- 
meters and 

x=0.2147,~/f (14) 


The depth of penetration y is defined 
as the thickness of shell to give the same 
d-c resistance and is given by the relation 


y=V p/2aV uf (15) 
or 
y=6.62/ Vf centimeter (for copper) (16) 


If the outer conductor is a hollow cyl- 
inder of thickness ¢ (where 72>5#), the 
corresponding values for the ratio R/Ro 
were worked out by J. R. Whinnery and 
are given in Figure 1 as a function of 
t/y where y is the depth of penetration® 
(equation 16). 
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The resistances of the inner and outer 
conductors are added together to give the 
total resistance per unit length 


R,=0.548X 10-8 [ (24) +(24)] 
at 2tre 


inner outer 
i ohm per centimeter length 


(17) 


where (R/R,) for the inner conductor is 
taken from Table I and (R/R,) for the 
outer conductor is taken from Figure 1. 
If the parameter x is greater than 20, 
a condition which is normally satisfied 
at high frequency, then the depth of pene- 
tration is so small that it is not necessary 
to use Table I. Likewise ifet/y for the 
outer conductor is greater than 3, then the 
inner and outer resistances vary inversely 
as the radii of the conductors as follows:$ 


—/{1 1 
R=V ni 24+) 10° ohm per centi- 
baie 73 


meter length (18) 


For copper conductors this reduces to 


(“1 1 
R=4,15X w-Vi(-+*) 
YT, 
ohm per centimeter length (19) 


If the inner conductor is stranded and 
the outer conductor braided, the above 
calculations will be optimistic, since they 
do not take into account contact resist- 
ance between strands, which may be very 
important, especially if the copper is dirty 
or becomes corroded or oxidized. After 
considerably more empirical evidence is 
obtained, perhaps multiplying factors 
can be assigned to indicate a proportion- 
ate increase of resistance above the values 
given by equation 17 caused by stranded 
inner conductors and braided or wrapped 
outer conductors. For example, we have 
found by experience that in coaxial cables 
built with 0.2-centimeter-diameter inner 
conductors the attenuation is about one 
decibel per 100 feet greater at 315 mega- 
cycles with a stranded inner conductor 
than it is with a solid inner conductor. 


The expression for inductance?’ at zero 
frequency is 


Ly= {46 logio (72/71) +0.5+ 


3r3? — ro” 
ee ae x 
2 (13? —12?) 


(20) 


4.6734 
Sl 13/7 
| ¥ Ogio (73/2) 
10-9 henry per centimeter 


where 7;=outer radius of outer conduc- 
tor in centimeters. The’ first term gives 
the inductance between the conductors; 
the second and third terms give the in- 
ductance within the inner and outer con- 
ductors respectively. 

To show the relative magnitudes of 
the several terms in equation 20, assume 
the physical dimensions for cable 1 for 
which the complete calculations are shown 
in Table II (next section). Substituting 
in equation 20 we obtain: 


Lo = [2.62 ++0.5+ (8.9092 — 8.8752) ] x 
10~® henry per centimeter 


Both terms of the inductance within 
the outer conductor were obtained using 
five-place logarithms, and the numbers 
have been recorded in order to indicate 
that the calculation involves a small dif- 
ference between two nearly equal quanti- 
ties. However, this also demonstrates 
that the inductance within the outer con- 
ductor may be neglected in comparison 
with the other terms of equation 20. 
Since the inductance within the conduc- 
tors decreases as frequency increases, we 
have 


= [4.6 logio (72/71) +0.5(L/Lo) |X 


10-* henry per centimeter (21) 


where L/Lo for the inner conductor is ob- 
tained from Table I. At high frequencies 
the inductance within the inner conductor 
also becomes negligible so that we may 
use the simple relation 


L=4.6 logio (72/71) X10~® henry per 
centimeter (22) 


2,22 Zo(t+i) ie 


Figure 2. Ratio of 
receiving to sending 


voltage EF,/E, as a 


en 


function of line angle 


— 


Bl for several values 
of terminating im- 


pedance Z, ina dissi- 


pationless line 


3. APPROXIMATIONS LEADING TO 
SIMPLIFIED FORMULAS 


In order to show the conditions under 
which the general equations 1-7 can be re- 
duced to the commonly used simplified 
forms, we have shown in Table II the im- 
portant terms involved for two cables at 
two frequencies. 

Table II shows that at 315 megacycles 
items 10, 12, and 13 are negligible com- 
pared to item 11, that is: 


w*LCS>RG (23) 
and 
(w®LC)*>>(GoL+RwC)? (24) 


If equation 5 is simplified assuming the 
above inequalities 


0 3 
a wLC- co: 5S ALC sin Gz 
—— 6 
N/; orc (2) (25) 


where 
6=180°—6 (26) 


and 
Bar 
tan sa:( us C) x sin 6&8 


or 
a&(GwL+RwC)/2V «LC 
or 
wag boc /;GW L/C+Y2RV C/L (29) 


where ag=contribution to attenuation by 
dielectric loss only 


(27) 


(28) 


and a,=contribution to attenuation by 
copper loss only 


aq may also be obtained directly from 
equation 5 by assuming R=0, and a 
may be obtained by assuming G=0 in 
this same equation. Therefore, we have 
shown that under the conditions for which 
equations 23 and 24 are true, the contri- 
butions to attenuation of the copper losses 
and the dielectric losses may be calcu- 
lated separately and considered to be 
additive. 

Substituting in equation 25 the rela- 


Figure 3. Ratio of receiving to sending 

voltage £./E, as a function of line angle 

BI for several values of terminating imped- 

ance Z, for a line having a total attenuation 
of six decibels 
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1.0 Figure 4. Efficiency 
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ES RSeTS several values of 


total attenuation for 
a range of values of 
mismatch 


ei 


al =0.115 X total at- 
tenuation of line in 


decibels 


Z)=Surge impedance (resistive) 
) Z, =Load impedance (resistive) 


no =e 2% when Zo= Ze 


n= 
cosh 2alta( 242 


Table |. Skin-Effect Resistance and Inductance Ratios for Solid Round Wires 
x R/Ro L/Lo x R/Ro L/Lo 
(URL USE Ea ene soot T0000 0 encore etarr ere DL SOOOOO Raierataavisie:s's 2B aes mtaniete Te VOdS ecient 0.91347 
OMe areyereer ater LS OOOOO eaters eiave ote D'00000) oi eater cee e's D's Biase alcurstors 1 20056-Fs oriaetetatetcs 0.90126 
On 2 rie ete ereeie LOOOO Liss cavetate srerats PAQOOOO ie vis sete sere OAS BP eS ASI EPP Y Gy echaye aieicc 0.88825 
LUA Hest niucnrecia tes 1 QO004 5 eavtews a teerets On 99OS Eales. eis De Slerctersteeteyerste7s LP ZES2O wet lakes ta wie 0.87451 
OLE ok eee VIQ0OLS a aesereee on OF 99993 areisisccmistetacs CAB hae ORO OD VE2S644 ae vie wretelevatals 0.86012 
OVS Savers VSQO03 QF 5s caccteavete 0.99984........... SLO Marslets nnapra tats LE SLSOO Se ercisvs cuebate 0.84517 
OG) Sete Sata teks T0006 Fist ee tet etee 0599966 6s eels DEO coe eissssowve te exe LAO 202 ere isccveratenane 0.76550 
ONT trctie ge tae YT J00124 are sie steeper 0299937 5 Fieve revetsree AP Olsartesvoicrnacate INV TKe¥ Ro onad som 0.66632 
Ov. 5 otccterees Te OQ2T 2, Were reracacere OOOO Siamese cries Be Diaoieisterewieree O02 Lola oieretyeis 0.61563 
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1) ' 
tions for R, L, C, and G given in equations 
19, 22, 11, and 12 respectively, we have 
—/1 +1 
cag 1.50X 10-1 W/ fe’ 7, +7, ) lose X 
(r2/r1) neper per centimeter (30) 


or 
SSF Bs 
nea 98x10 je(* +2) toe x 
1 2 
(r2/71) decibel per 100 feet (31) 


ve 


and 


exgZ1.05X10-2fe"/V/ €! meper per centi- 
meter (32) 


or 


Ng&2.78X 10-*fe"/V €! decibel per 
100 feet (33) 


where 


Mtota2N (copper loss only) + 
Ng (dielectric loss only) (34) 


If equation 7 is simplified assuming the 
inequalities, equations 23 and 24, we have 


Zo= VW L/C=138 logio (r2/1)/We’ (35) 


which is the expression usually used for 
characteristic impedance at high fre- 
quency. 

Likewise assuming the inequalities, 
equations 23 and 24, equation 6 reduces ) 
to ' } 


BEV &LC=0CZo (36) 


The trigonometric term in equation 5 
is important, because it is zero if the losses 
are zero. Thus an approximate evalua- 
tion at high frequencies for this term (al- 
though it is small) leads to the useful re- 
lation given in equation 25, 

On the other hand, the trigonometric 
term in equation 6 is unimportant, since 
it is unity for zero losses, and losses at 
high frequencies simply decrease this 
term slightly below unity. The recog- 
nized effect of high losses in increasing the 
phase constant must appear, because 
some of the factors in the first term of 
equation 6 are not negligible compared to 
wLC. However, when the inequalities, 
equations 23 and 24, are true, the losses ' 
do not appreciably increase the phase 
constant. 

Similarly equation 29 can be expressed 
in terms of Zo 


a&(GZo/2) + (R/2Zo) (37) 


The frequency above which the sim- 
plified relations, equations 25-37, ‘can be 
used depends upon the error which can be 
tolerated. Table II shows that appreci- 
able errors result if the approximate rela- 
tions are used at 25 kilocycles. How- . 
ever these relations should be sufficiently 
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accurate for frequencies in the broadcast 
band or above. 


B. Voltage Relations 


In a transmission line of length /, hav- 
ing, uniformly distributed constants, the 
complex expression for the ratio of the 
voltage at the sending end £; to the volt- 
age at the receiving end Fis given by the 
relation 


Z, 
= cosh ae sinh y/ (38) 
2 


2 
which upon expansion becomes 


E Z 
= = (cost al +> sinh al) cos Bl+ 


2 


fhe Zo ; 
i(sinn al +5 cosh a1) sin B! (39) 
2 


where Z)=surge impedance of line 
and Z.=impedance across receiving end 
of line 


From this general relation several spe- 
cial cases lead to usable simplifications. 


1. DISssIPATIONLESS CASE 
G=R= sinh al=0 
cosh al=1, Z)=real 
(a). Assuming pure resistance ter- 
mination, (Z,=real), the absolute value 


of the voltage ratio given by equation 39 
can be reduced to 


pe /2\" 1:11. 0 (2\" 
+(2) eb -(2)' Joo 


(40) 


(b). Assuming complex termination 
(Z2 = VR? + x2”) equation 39 becomes 


/ 


a YAN Zo\2 
rE +(2) }e-(2) | cos 26]+- 


* sin 2Bl (41) 


Ze 


The last two equations have been used 
to calculate the data given in Figure 2 
which show the ratio of receiving to send- 
ing voltage F,/E, for the dissipationless 
line for several types of load impedance. 


2. DISSIPATIVE LINE 


For a line having high losses, particu- 
larly at low frequency, the surge imped- 
ance (Zo) may have an appreciable reac- 
tive component. But in lines for which 
equations 23 and 24 apply, the reactive 
component of Zp is negligible as indicated 
by equation 35. 
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(a). Assuming pure resistance ter- 
mination (Z,=real) equation 39 reduces 
to 


Bali 
B 1 ZNe 
Z sinh 2al+3| 1+(72) | cosh 2el-+ 

1 Z\? 

J1-(2) | cos 261 (42) 


(b). Assuming complex termination, 
(Z2= VR? + x?) equation 39 becomes 


\ cele rats cosh 2el-+ 
Zy? 2 ve 

| (2 2 

5 1- 22) | cos 2al+ 


Figure 3 shows plots of the last two re- 
lations for a total attenuation of six 
decibels for the same terminating imped- 
ances as were used in Figure 2. 


* sin 261 


(43) 


3. Hicu-Loss LINES 


As the total attenuation is increased, 
the variation in the ratio of E,/E, with 
line angle decreases. For a line having an 
attenuation of 20 decibels, al=2.3, and 
there is only about two per cent error in 
the relation 


cosh al=sinh al =1/,¢% (44) 


Under these conditions equation 39 can 
be further simplified. 

(a). Assuming pure resistance  ter- 
mination (Z, = real) 


(45) 


(b). Assuming complex termination 


(Ze = WV Ri?-+x2?) 


WV ZA FOR Lot Ze! 
a 222 


= (46) 


The simplest relation for the ratio E)/F» 
is obtained when the line is terminated 
in a load which is exactly equal to its surge 
impedance (Z= Zp) in which case 


= (47) 


E 


Equations 38-47 were derived in order 
to interpret voltage data taken during 
measurements of attenuation in commer- 
cial high-frequency solid dielectric coaxial 


cables.? 


C. Efficiency of Transmission 


The efficiency of transmission is defined 
as the ratio of output to input power; 
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however, the mathematical expression is 
simpler if the reciprocal relations are used. 
The most general case is that for which 
both the characteristic and load imped- 
ances of the line are complex. This case 
has been solved by E. W. Hamlin (un- 
published report, General Electric Com- 
pany). The essential steps and final rela- 
tion are: 


Characteristic impedance = Zp = Ro+jXo 
(48) 


Load impedance = Z,;= R,+jX_ (49) 


then the input impedance is given by® 


Pi {2 cosh yl+Zo sinh “] 
"4 Zocosh yl+Z; sinh yl 


(50) 


and the‘input current as a function of the 
load current is given by 


I, 
hay (Zo cosh yl+Z, sinh y/) (51) 
0 
The input power = \7,|2Xreal 
component of Z,; (52) 
and the output power = |Ts|?Re (53) 


Hamlin takes the ratio of these last two 
relations and upon expansion and simpli- 
fication obtains the general equation: 


WwW, 
Wo Rast BR. XX 0) cosh 2al+ 
1/9(|Z2|?-+[Zo|?) sinh 2al]+ 
Xy 
© ~ s2 
Rlzee oR X2Ro) cos 281+ 
1/5(|Z2|?—|Zo|*) sin 28]] (54) 


As a simplification of equation 54, let 
X)=0, that is, assume that the reactive 
component of the characteristic imped- 
ance is negligible, as is usually the case in 
high-frequency transmission. Then equa- 


“tion 54 reduces to 


Wi X 3? 

—=cosh 2al+} sinh 2al 

W, cosh 2al-+ (242 tT RR ) sinh 2a 
(55) 


When the reactive component of the 
load impedance is also negligible, the last 
term in the parenthesis drops out. 

The last equation has been used to cal- 
culate the efficiency of transmission for 
several values of total attenuation for a 
range of values of mismatch. (Z)/Z, or 
Z./Z) from 1 to 10) as shown in Figure 4. 
An important observation is that for a 
mismatch as large as 2/1, the efficiency is 
90 per cent or more of the efficiency which 
could be obtained with perfect matching 
of characteristic and load impedances. 

The curves of Figure 4 express only the 
increase in power losses in the line caused 
by standing waves on the line resulting 
from reflections at the load end. Unless 
the attenuation of the line is high, the 
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MONG the methods available for de- 
termining losses and efficiencies of 
electric machines, many have been de- 
veloped to their utmost capabilities. 
Some measure individual losses sepa- 
rately and with good accuracy,}—!? but 
many have inherent drawbacks. There 
still remains the desirability of a satisfac- 
tory over-all test which will rate the per- 
formance of all sizes of machinery under 
actual conditions of loading and yet yield 
highly accurate results. This aim is 
largely met by the calorimetric method 
and is justified by its basic character. 
A simplification of the classical testing 
technique can be introduced in which the 
important measurements are all electrical. 
By this means, accurate measurements of 
heat values are obviated, and the calo- 
rimeter becomes in reality only a compara- 
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mismatch at the load end will affect the 
input impedance of the line, and in any 
practical case the coupling between the 
line and the generator will have to be ad- 
justed to give the best power transfer. 
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cation possible with electric machinery, 
in which the volume of the cooling me- 
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ards Association Standards* and the test 
codes recognize the use of the calorimetric 
method, although reports of its use are 
rather scarce in the American literature. 
Eu:opean tests reported to the Interna- 
tional Electrotechnical Commission meet- 
ings at Prague in 1934 and Scheveningen 
in 1935 by the late Edouard Roth*! shower 
the development of simplifications in the 
calorimetric method. ‘The procedure was 
to enclose the machine under test in a 
trunking or duct, through which a con- 
stant quantity of air was blown, Tem- 
perature rises from inlet to outlet were 
determined by the resistance of grids in 
the air stream, and losses to produce 
equal rises were introduced by means of 
heaters. Elaborate interpolation of data 
was required, because of difficulty in ad- 
justing to exact equality. 

Further extension of these simplifica- 
tions is made in the tests being reported 
in this paper. Where possible, the cali- 
brating losses are introduced directly into 
the machine under test so as to simulate 
actual losses exactly. A succession of 
points is taken so that a graphical deter- 
mination of equal temperature-rise con- 
ditions may be made between the loaded 
and calibrating runs, thus minimizing 
the work of calibration. The use of dif- 
ferential thermocouples makes possible 
direct readings on a microammeter with- 
out the necessity of delicate potentiome- 
ter readings. 


Equipment and Procedure 


The test work was done on two ma- 
chines, one an induction motor and the 
other a d-c motor of comparable size. 
The equipment consists principally of; 


A double-walled calorimetric box of heat- 
insulating material to enclose the machine 
under test, in this case reversible so as to 
be usable on either end of the set. 

A constant-speed blower to force air through 
the box. 

Thermocouples differentially connected be- 
tween inlet and outlet ports. 


Power-measuring instruments in the leads to 


the test box. ’ 


Heaters inside the box near the test machine, 


Figures 1 and 2 show the arrangement of 
parts. 

The pair of machines is mounted on a 
wooden base with an iron subbase, and 


bolts are staggered so as to prevent any — 


direct path of high thermal conductivity 
to the outside. A layer of insflating 
board is fitted around the machine feet, 
and the box is sealed to it, A slot on one 
side makes provision for a close-fitting air 
seal around the shaft, the coupling being 
outside of the enclosure. Dead air spaces 
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A—Thermocouples 
B—Measuring instruments 
C—Loading generator 
D—Test machine 
E—Heaters 

F—Blower unit 


Arrangement of calorimeter and 
machines 


Figure 1. 


are filled with rock wool. 
plate provides electrical connections to 
the inside. Thermocouples are connected 
differentially in series between the blower 
pipe at the inlet and an insulated outlet 
at the diagonally opposite corner. Small 
ports are used to insure thorough mixing 
of the air, thus keeping all parts at a uni- 
form temperature. This was verified by 
test and by observing the air stream 
through a window at the top of the box 
when smoke was injected. 

As indicated in the introductory dis- 
cussion, this method uses the calorimet- 
ric quantities for a comparison of the 
power values which will produce the same 
temperature conditions: 

1. The machine is operated under load, and 
electric power input and thermocouple 
measurements are made. All losses of the 
machine, whether in electrical or mechanical 
form, are dissipated within this box and 
eventually contribute to the heating of the 


air. No measurement of shaft output is 
made unless desired as a check. 


2. The coupling between machines is 
broken, and a set of measurements is made 
with the machine running idle to find the 
power input that is required to duplicate 
previous thermal conditions. 


Finding the loss input which gives ex- 
actly the previous (loaded) temperature 
difference is unnecessarily tedious. For 


satisfactory results and minimum time 
used on a test, the better procedure is to 
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Figure 3. Temperature differences under load 
and calibrating conditions 


Value of loss for corresponding input indi- 
cated by equal temperature differences 


take two curves of temperature difference 
(microamperes) for several values of heat- 
ing, the air volume being held constant. 
One curve is taken as a function of total 
input under loaded conditions, and an- 
other is taken as a function of total losses. 
Such a set of curves is shown in Figure 3, 
with both curves plotted to the same scale 
for illustrative purposes. The total losses 
for any input are then determined from 
the curve of calibrating loss at the corre- 
sponding temperature difference. The 
machine output is found by subtraction 
and efficiency is computed in the usual 
manner. 

As may be expected, time must be al- 
lowed for the thermocouple currents to 
become stabilized. Figure 4 shows typi- 
cal curves for one run (air rate different 
from Figure 3). In the case of this ther- 
mal system, about one hour was required 
per reading, although this time could be 
shortened by changing the air rate during 
the transition period, gradually returning 
to the standard value. The air rate must 
be selected so that a total difference be- 
tween inlet and outlet temperatures does 
not exceed about 20 degrees centigrade to 
approximate nominal ambient conditions. 
Since actual thermal values are not re- 


Figure 2. Calorime- 
ter and machines 


A—Thermocouples 

B—Terminals for in- 
put and instruments 
C—Loading genera- 


tor 
D—Test machine 
E—Heaters 
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curves for three values of total input to box 
with machine loaded 


Readings taken at end of intervals 


quired, blower speed need be kept con- 
stant only during any one set of measure- 
ments. Air density and humidity should 
remain constant within the same period 
or not change appreciably. Inlet air tem- 
perature may vary slightly without er- 
ror, but care should be taken to keep 
loading and control rheostats reasonably 
distant from the inlet. Because the 
method requires only repeatable condi- 
tions, even slight air leaks are not serious 
so long as they stay constant. Speed of 
the machine under test may vary slightly 
without serious error, due to changing the 
ventilation pattern within the calorimeter. 

Up to this point, the procedure is per- 
fectly general for any type of apparatus. 
The loaded temperature determination is 
likewise general, but consideration must 
now be given to methods of introducing 
the no-load or calibrating power into the 
calorimeter. The test machine is discon- 
nected from the load, and it is allowed to 
run at its nominal speed. Additional 
heat may be introduced by heaters so 
placed that the internal ventilation will 
circulate the heated air. The calibrating 
power is thus the sum of the no-load in- 
put to the machine and the power to the 
heaters. In the case of induction ma- 
chines, the entire power may be introduced 
into the machine by raising the applied 
voltage so that increased running-light 
losses will duplicate those at full load. 
This has the advantage of placing all the 
loss within the machine, although current 
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Figure 5. Total losses and efficiency at dif- 
ferent loads derived from Figure 3 
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limitations may require partial use of the 
heaters. Synchronous machines permit 
similar abnormal adjustments by field 
control of reactive currents, but it must 
not be overlooked that field copper loss 
contributes to the total heat within the 
calorimeter. D-c machines are the least 
amenable to this treatment, and heaters 
have to suffice. 


Test on Induction Motor 


An induction motor which had been 
thoroughly calibrated by many tests was 
available for test by the calorimetric 
method. This was fortunate, because the 
induction motor illustrates the good fea- 
tures of this test to the utmost, and illus- 
trates the method well. In the calibra- 
tion of the box, all of the necessary no- 
load losses can be confined to the machine 
itself by raising the applied voltage and 
exciting current until copper and rota- 
tional losses are of the order of total 
loaded losses, provided the stator current 
is not dangerously large. This permits 
the nearest approach to the ideal of hav- 
ing all losses identical in the two tests. 
The squirrel-cage machine used is rated 
10 horsepower, 220/440 volts, 26.6/13.3 
amperes, 60 cycles, 1,710 rpm squirrel- 
cage motor, and was operated at 220 volts. 

Complete data were obtained from 
which separation of losses could be made, 
the calorimetric tests providing only the 
total loss value. Slip, stator resistance, 
and rotation losses were measured in 
addition to line current, voltage, and 
power usually measured in the efficiency 
test. Thermocouple current is the indica- 
tion of temperature difference and is 
plotted in Figure 3 for the steady-state 
deflections given by a certain total input 
in the load run, and by a certain total loss 
input in the unloaded run. Since corre- 
sponding deflection currents indicate 
corresponding power values, the total 
loss for a given input is found by follow- 
ing across the proper ordinate to pick off 
the loss abscissa. The dotted lines indi- 
cate test data for rated load on the ma- 
chine. It may be seen that deflection is 
proportional to loss in the box for con- 
stant blower speed. This is to be ex- 
pected so long as the heat is dissipated in 
the same manner at allloads. As the box 
gets hotter however, other factors appear 
to permit heat to escape by conduction, 
with a resultant flattening of the curve. 
These make an actual calibration for each 
test very essential. An additional test 


using heaters for no-load input was made 


with identical results. 
The final curves of total losses and 
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efficiency derived from the data of Figure 
3 are shown in Figure 5, with output as 
the abscissa. The full-load efficiency of 
this machine is 81.5 per cent as compared 
with 81.7 per cent from other test meth- 
ods using conventional losses plus stray 
load loss measured separately. 

As a demonstration of the accuracy 
possible with the calorimetric method, a 
set of values of stray load loss found by 
this test is plotted in Figure 6. The ex- 
perimental points are obtained by two 
groups of observers. The solid curve is 
the stray load loss as determined by 
other methods,** several curves not 
widely different being averaged together. 
These results are quite consistent, espe- 
cially when it is appreciated that stray 
load loss here is found as an indirect meas- 
urement by subtracting all other known 
losses from the total determined by the 
calorimetric method. 


Test on D-C Machine 


The calorimetric set used was revers- 
ible; so the box was turned around on the 
base, and measurements were made with 
the d-c machine as the test machine. 
The induction motor acting as a genera- 
tor was loaded by operating it from a sepa- 
rate alternator. In this test, the cali- 
brating losses were supplied by heaters in 
addition to the running-light input. 
The full-load efficiency by this method 
was 83.1 per cent, whereas the efficiency 
by conventional methods plus stray load 
loss*° was 83.4 per cent. 


Conclusions 


The calorimetric method described in 
this paper consists of two fundamental 
steps only: 


1. Determination of a temperature rise of 
the cooling medium under loaded conditions. 


2. Substitution of an equivalent measur- 
able loss which will produce the same tem- 
perature rise under no-load conditions. 


This is a comparison or substitution 
method which determines with high ac- 
curacy the total losses of a machine under 
conditions of actual loading. The 
method permits good comparative data 
to be taken even under poor calorimetric 
conditions, although refinements improve 
the ease of obtaining good results. 

Losses measured by it compare di- 
rectly and favorably with those of other 
methods of high accuracy and show a 
final stray load-loss value very close to 
those from other tests. Although tests of 
only two machines are reported, the 
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’ Figure 6. Stray load loss of induction machine 


tested 


Solid curve average of tests by other methods.® 
Experimental points determined by calori- 
metric method by two groups of observers 


method has been demonstrated to be 
workable and fundamentally sound. 
Since it depends on a basic principle, the 
accuracy which may be expected will be 
determined by the care and techniques 
employed. Further attention to the 
calorimetric method will doubtless bring 
forth other advances in its use. 
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High-Voltage Fusing of Transformer 
Banks 


H. H. MARSH, JR. 
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Synopsis: The paper summarizes some 15 
years’ experience with the high-side fusing 
of 11-, 22-, and some 66-kv transformer 
banks. The original purpose of fusing has 
through this experience been expanded to 
cover functions that are deemed desirable, 
and the authors feel that their approach to 
the specific protection field served by fuses 
has resulted in satisfactory protection at 
minimum cost. 

The results of some faults occurring in 
fused and wunfused banks are described 
briefly, and the various factors taken into 
consideration in selecting the proper fuse to 
use are discussed. The conclusions drawn 
are that fuses, when applicable, are a satis- 
factory . economical means of obtaining 
reasonable coverage for faults in and beyond 
transformer banks. 


HE experience of the Duquesne Light 

Company with what we shall call 
modern high-voltage power fuses began 
in 1926 when Schweitzer and Conrad 
liquid fuses were applied to the high- 
voltage side of several 22-kv banks in 
stations serving customers from a radial 
transmission line. The previous outages 
to this particular line were the determin- 
ing factor in these fuse applications as an 
effort to improve service to the remainder 
of the line in cases of station trouble. 


Early Experience 


For the first few years our experience 
with these fuse installations was anything 
but satisfactory. These fuses deterio- 
rated, causing uncalled for operations, and 
many justified blowings resulted in failures 
to clear, flashover of inadequate spacings, 
and flashover of inadequate insulators. 
These fuse operations were carefully 
followed, and such conditions of installa- 
tion as contributed to unsatisfactory 
performance were eliminated. Mount- 
ings were replaced with higher insulation, 
spacing and clearances generally in- 
creased, and 34.5-kv fuses standardized 
upon for our 22-kv service. These 
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changes, together with the manufactur- 
ers’ changes of liquid, cap design, fuse 
element changes, and other advances, 
had made it possible to place considerable 
confidence in high-voltage fuses such that 
by 1937 our experience justified an ex- 
tension of our fusing applications and the 
development of a general policy of fusing 
where applicable. 


Experience up to 1937—Fused 
Versus Unfused Stations 


By 1937 our number of fused banks had 
increased in proportion to our growing 
confidence in high-voltage fuses, and at 
that time we had 32 power applications in 
both customer and company distribution 
stations. An analysis of performance of 
fused and unfused stations for the years 
1930 to 1937, as disclosed by fault rec- 
ords, brings out a striking comparison, 
and the records are tabulated in Table I 
for parallel consideration. 

In the fused group we had had no 
fires, no explosions, no serious damage 
and, in many cases, immediate return to 
service of the faulted equipment, since 
prompt clearing had prevented perma- 
nent faults. Contrasted with this in the 
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unfused group we had had three fires, one 
explosion, and had lost nineteen trans- 
formers. such that they were either 
scrapped or completely rewound. 


Origin of High-Voltage 
Fusing Policy 


The original purpose of the high-side 
fusing of transformer banks was to mini- 
mize outages to multicustomer circuits 
‘where one customer fault would other- 
wise involve a total line outage. 

An analysis of the above performance 
record disclosed that the fuses, in per- 
forming this original function, had pro- 
vided additional benefits by preventing 
fires, explosions, or serious damage. 

Based on this analysis, a policy has 
been established to provide adequate 
protection for all new bank installations 
and, over a period of years, to cover ex- 
isting stations using fuses wherever 
applicable. 


Experience 1937 to the Present. 


Our fuse installations now number well 
over 126, cover banks ranging in size 
from 50 kva at 22 kv, up to 10,000 kva at 
66 kv, and involve the use of Schweitzer 
and Conrad types D, C, and SM, and 
Westinghouse type BA. 

From 1937 to the present we have had 
59 faults involving 87 fuse operations all 
functionally correct, and several of these, 


Figure 1. Selection curves of transmission- 
line relays, transformer-bank fuses, and low- 
voltage protection 
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we feel, have avoided possible explosions 
and fires, and in addition, have prevented 
interruptions to other customers served 
from the lines involved. Many of these 
fuse operations have cleared low-voltage 
faults, where customer protection has 
been inadequate or inoperative, and 
where such faults could not have drawn 
sufficient current to operate the high- 
voltage protective relays until after 
winding breakdown. Such fuse opera- 
tions have avoided transformer-winding 
burnout. 

In one station fuses were used on each 
of four 10,000-kva, 66/11-kv transformer 
banks to avoid the installation of a high- 
voltage breaker and relaying, and, in final 
analysis, to give the customer better 
service. On two occasions these fuses 
have performed as intended, once by 
blowing to clear a fault not covered by 
the customer’s low-voltage protection, 
and once by not blowing on a similar 
type of fault which was cleared by such 
protection. In the first instance high- 
voltage breaker protection would have 
given a complete interruption until 
performance of switching to segregate the 
defective low-voltage equipment, while 
the fuse application caused no interrup- 
tion to three fourths of the service and 
segregated the fault promptly and prop- 
erly. 

The success we have had with our fuse 
installations has not been due alone to the 
improvement in the fuses themselves, nor 
to better installation conditions, but has 
been the result of these factors together 
with a judicious selection of the proper 
fuse for the existing conditions, and to a 
rigid inspection policy, and the practice of 
removing such fuses that give any indica- 
tion of suspicion as to their condition. 


Control of Fuse Applications 
(Design Stage) 


In deciding all protective layouts, our 
design engineers seek the advice and 
recommendations of the protection engi- 
neer, and whether the problem involves 
that of the more complicated types of 
reactance relays, pilot-wire schemes, 
differential protection, or fuses, the pro- 
cedure is the same. In following this 
policy, the simplest fuse installation gets 
the necessary careful consideration it 
requires, and all of the factors entering 
into proper selection get uniform atten- 
tion. 

Our protection policy, based on ex- 
perience, is that all portions of an elec- 
trical system should be covered by protee- 
tion of some sort to clear whatever fault 
may develop. This policy cannot always 
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be met on an economically justified basis 
by relays and breakers, Where this 
condition is encountered, high-voltage 
fuses frequently provide a reasonably 
satisfactory solution, 


Selection of Fuses for 
Transformer-Bank Protection 


In selecting fuses for transformer-bank 
protection, investigation is made of the 
fault current obtained for faults, both on 
the high-voltage and low-voltage side of 
the transformer bank, and consideration 
is given to the protection that is provided 
on the low-voltage side of the transformer 
bank. A fuse is then selected with a 
time-current curve and a current-carrying 
capacity that will provide the desired 
time of operation for low-voltage faults. 

In many cases, transformers that are 
fused supply industrial customers, and a 
variety of types of protection are used by 
the customer his own breakers. 
Settings of these protective devices are 
determined, and high-voltage bank fuses 
are chosen to select with the low-voltage 
equipment, In some ‘cases where cus- 
tomers’ equipment is involved, it has 
been found that the protective equipment 
has been set unnecessarily high in current 
and time, and these settings have been 


on 


Fused Stations 


1. Two fuses operated to clear a defective trans. 
former caused by water entering the winding 
through a leaky low-voltage bushing, 


2, All fuses operated to clear a defective bank of 
three 667-kva units during flood, 


8. One fuse operated to clear a failure of customer 
static capacitor on 2,300-volt side of bank, 


4. On two different occasions one fuse operated to 
clear a defective nonautomatic breaker bushing 
which had flashed over during stormea, 


5. Three fuses operated to clear a high-voltage bus 
flashover, 


6. Two fuses operated on initial cutein to clear a 
low-voltage potential transformer which had been 
connected reversed with 115-volt winding on the 
customer's 2,d00-volt bus, 


7. On three different occasions fuses operated to 
clear trouble on customer-owned high-voltage 
transformers, 


8. Two fuses operated to clear a 2,300-volt bus 
fault caused by boys having thrown wire across a 
bare low-voltage bus, : 


9, One fuse operated to clear an internal flashover 
of high-voltage lead in one transformer, 


10, One fuse operated to clear defective low- 
voltage customer breaker and again three fuses 
operated to clear a flooded three-phase unit, leaving 
line in service. 


11, On four different occasions fuses operated to 
clear internal flashovers in transformers during 
storms, 


12, On three oceasiona fuses operated to clear 
faults on four-kilovolt cireult fed from bank, 
Low-voltage breaker inoperative, 


13. One fuse operated to promptly clear an acel« 
dental contact with a ground chain being handled 
with rubber gloves, 
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Table |. Comparison of Performance 


1 
lowered to the mutual advantage of the 
utility and the customer, 

The fuse-current rating in relationship 
to full-load current of the protected 
transformers is not selected as any arbi-« 
trary value in relationship to the size of 
the transformer bank, but is selected as 
required with due consideration of the 
time-current characteristics of the differ- 
ent fuses available, 

Since the application of these fuses is 
for the clearing of faults in and beyond 
the transformers, no attempt is made to 
protect the transformers against over- 
loads. In this connection the current 
rating of fuses on our system varies from 
1'/, to 4 times the bank full-load rating. 
The time delay and current-carrying 
capacity of the fuses are inseparable and 
are varied in order to obtain the necessary 
time delay for clearing of low-voltage 
faults. In practice the time delay pro- 
vided for low-side faults varies from a 
minimum of 0.3 second on some lighting 
transformers to a maximum of 1.5 seconds 
on some power banks, 


Time Selection of Fuses With 
High-Voltage Relays 


While fuses are installed primarily to 
obtain clearing of faults in transformer- 


of Fused and Unfused Substations 


Unfused Stations 


le 


1, Fntire station, consisting of three 2/1 trans. 
formers and housing, destroyed by fire ag result of 
transformer failure, Wvidenee of original failure 
lout, 


2, Three 335-kva transformers destroyed, fortu« 
nately without fire, when a customer low-voltage 
fault held on, the customer's breaker found ine 
operative, 


3 Three 100-kva unite destroyed, necessitating 
complete replacement as result of lowevoltage 
winding failure, 


4, Three transformers destroyed as result of low= 
voltage customer-equipment failure, Mault held on 
until breakdown of high-voltage winding, when 22 
ky protective relays operated, TMortunately no fire, 


5. Failure of one transformer resulted ta oll fire” 
which destroyed the entire station on eustomer 
premines, 


6. Transformer failed and exploded at the station, 
resulting In fire which involved three other unite 
and lows of all electrical equipment, Several inter- 
mittent grounds had been indicated at the supply 
station, 


7, Low-voltage disconnects pulled under toad, 
fault held on until winding breakdown, ‘hree 500+ 
leva units complete winding lowa, 


8, On two occasions customer low-voltage cables 
caused failure of lowevoltage bushings, due to fault 
hanging on and ultimately communicating to the 
high-voltage aide of the bank, 
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bank windings or on secondary busses 
that would not otherwise be cleared prop- 
erly, other benefits are sometimes ob- 
tained. These are: 


(a). To prevent or decrease outages to 
other customers. 


(b). .To reduce damage to high-voltage 
bushings of transformers due to quick 
clearing. 


In connection with item a, selection is 
not always obtained between the trans- 
former fuses and the protective relays on 
the transmission system. In many cases, 
however, selection is obtained, particu- 
larly for short-circuit faults, and there 
are many instances where long outages to 
other tap or nonautomatic loop stations 
have been prevented by fuses clearing 
transformer faults before relays operated. 


In some instances, the fuse and trans- 
mission-line relays may operate together, 
in which case the transmission line can be 
returned to service, as the fuses will have 
cleared the fault. 

On many faults, however, the trans- 
mission-line ground relays do not select 
with fuses during line-to-ground faults, if 
the fault currents are of a low value. 
This nonselection is recognized and 
accepted. 

With regard to item b, many trans- 
former-bank high-voltage bushing flash- 
overs have been cleared so quickly that 
service could be restored immediately. 


Illustration of Specific Application 


In Figure 1 is shown one example of 
application of fuses to three relatively 
small customers, supplied with tap service 
from a 22-kv loop circuit. In this par- 
ticular case the distance between auto- 
matic stations is only about 1!/. miles and 
is close to a large 66/22-kv substation; 
as a result the current for 22-kv faults is 
relatively high. 

Time-current curves of phase and 
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ground relays at stations A and B and the 


melting time of fuses at customer C are 
shown. Maximum current of 6,000 am- 
peres at 22 kv for a fault on the high- 
voltage side of transformer at customer C 
is indicated and a current of 600 amperes 
at 22 kv for fault on the low-voltage side 
of the same transformer. 

These curves show that for a fault on 
the low-voltage side of the transformer at 
customer C, the melting time of a certain 
100-ampere fuse is 0.45 second. This is 
adequate time to permit the low-voltage 
bank oil circuit breaker, with instantane- 
ous trip coils, to operate. The curves 
also show that the phase relays at stations 
A and B select with this fuse at all current 
values. It is shown that the ground re- 
lays at the two stations do not select 
with the fuses at all currents. However, 
as the fault current is supplied from both 
ends of this circuit, the fuse obtains more 
current than either of the ground relays 
and may select. Also for any ground 
fault current above 1,000 amperes, the 
fuse will properly select with the ground 
relays. As it is possible to obtain 2,000 
amperes ground current at this location, 
the probability of the ground relays se- 
lecting with the fuses is very good. 

From the above it is seen that in this 
case the fuses not only serve to protect 
the transformer banks, but also to protect 
service to the adjacent customers. 

The above illustration is only one of 
numerous similar conditions on our sys- 
tem. 


Miscellaneous Factors to Be 
Considered in Applying Fuses 


In applying fuses for the protection of 
transformers that supply various types 
of loads, different factors must be con- 
sidered, depending on the type of load. 

For example, fuses on the high-voltage 
side of a furnace transformer should have 
a continuous carrying capacity above the 
value of current that can be obtained for 
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the condition of shorted electrodes in the 
furnace, as this is a condition that may 
exist for a considerable period of time 
during normal operation of the furnace. 
In this case, the fuses do not adequately 
protect the transformer bank in event of 
low-side failures, but do serve to discon- 
nect the equipment from the system in 
event of severe faults in the furnace 
transformer. 

In applying fuses for the protection of a 
transformer bank that supplies distribu- 
tion circuits that are protected with oil 
circuit breakers, care must be taken to 
obtain sufficient time selection between 
the breaker opening and the blowing of 
fuse, so that the fuse will not operate in- 
correctly on normal reclosure of the oil 
circuit breaker on a faulted distribution 
circuit. Our present practice is to allow 
from 0.7 to 1.0 second selection between 
low-voltage reclosing feeder relaying and 
high-side bank fuses and while we have 
experienced no difficulty with this differ- 
ence in selection, we realize it is open to 
question and to reconsideration as experi- 
ence requires. 


Conclusion 


It is not intended to convey the im- 
pression that high-voltage fuses should 
be used for the protection of transformer 
banks in preference to relays and oil cir- 
cuit breakers. Where this equipment is 
available or can be justified, it should be 
used. In many cases, the cost of oil 
circuit breakers cannot be justified, and 
in such cases, fuses, if applicable, can be 
used, 

In general, it is felt that, in the voltage 
range of our experience, the modern high- 
voltage fuse, properly applied and not 
forgotten, is a reliable protective device 
that should be added to the other protec- 
tive schemes, and that it has a definite 
place in meeting requirements at moder- 
ate cost that cannot otherwise be eco- 
nomically justified. 
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Synopsis: The extension of the conyen- 
tional network system to industrial plants 
has established requirements for a higher- 
voltage limiter. 

The network system has been adopted as 
a standard by many utilities for 120-—208- 
volt distribution, whereas industrial-plant 
distribution is usually at higher voltages up 
to 600 volts due to the predominance of 
power load. The requirements of a limiter 
for this service are more severe, due to the 
proximity of operating personnel and in- 
creased interrupting duty associated with 
higher voltages and shorter cable runs. 

A new totally enclosed limiter has been 
developed for this application. This limiter 
embodies new principles of operation and 
will interrupt fault currents in excess of 
50,000 amperes at 600 volts without per- 
ceptible noise or visible demonstration. 


ETWORK systems as originally con- 

ceived and installed did not make 
use of limiters, for the systems were based 
on the premise that cable-insulation fail- 
ures encountered on 120—208-volt cir- 
cuits would be self-clearing.. Experience 
has proved this premise to be generally 
correct.1 Obviously, however, there can 
be solid metal-to-metal faults that are not 
self-clearing. Furthermore, faults, al- 
though self-clearing, could persist until 
heating of the cable resulted in permanent 
damage to the cable insulation. Usually, 
such persistent faults would spread to ad- 
jacent cables, materially increasing the 
resultant damage. The large amount of 
power liberated in these extensive faults 
often produced combustible gases in suffi- 
cient quantities to cause manhole explo- 
sions. These factors led to the develop- 
ment of the limiter which consists of a 
fusible section located at the ends of cable 
runs to guarantee the clearing of any fault 
on the cable before its insulation is dam- 
aged or the fault spreads to other cables. 
The correct analysis and solution of this 
problem is due largely to the work of 
C. P. Xenis of the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York.’ 


Paper 42-99, recommended by the AIEE commit- 
tee on industrial power applications for presenta~ 
tion at the AIEE summer convention, Chicago, IIl., 
June 22-26, 1942. Manuscript submitted April 8, 
1942; made available for printing April 23, 1942. 
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Limiters have been in service on 120- 
208-volt network systems for several 
years and have been found ideal for the 
application.4 Factors contributing to 
the rapid adoption of limiters on net- 
work systems are as follows: 


1. The limiter requires no maintenance. 
It has no contacts or adjustments and con- 
sists of a simple conductor having swedged 
or bolted connections. It can be connected 
into the cable and forgotten. The rapid 
adoption of the limiter has been due prin- 
cipally to this one factor of simplicity and 
reliability. 


2. It eliminates damage to unfaulted por- 
tions of the cable. Being a thermal device, 
it is ideally suited to the protection of cable 
insulation from heating due to fault cur- 
rents.® 


3. The limiter insures the rapid clearing of 
heavy fault currents, thereby minimizing 
system disturbances and localizing all faults. 


4. In networks having two or more cables 
per phase, proper selectivity between limit- 
ers is automatic. Co-ordination with net- 
work protector fuses can be easily obtained 
by proper planning.®7 


5. A quick reclosing device in place of the 
limiter would be of no particular benefit, for 
considerable maintenance must be per- 
formed on the cable after a fault. 


6. The limiter is relatively inexpensive and 
renders a service out of all proportion to its 
cost. It may be used at both ends of all 
cables. Consequently, a fault will disable 
only a short section of cable. 


Previous Limiters 


Until the advent of industrial net- 
works the application of limiters was con- 
fined almost exclusively to 120-208-volt 
networks for city distribution. The re- 
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Figure 1. Recovery of dielectric strength of 
arc space of short arcs with reference to the 
peak restored voltage of standard systems 
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Figure 2. Assembled and sectional view of 
new limiter 


quirements of limiters connected in these 
systems were not too severe. The low 
system voltage combined with short-cir- 
cuit currents which seldom reached 30,000 
amperes represented moderate interrup- 
tion duty. Since the limiters were usu- 
ally placed in underground vaults, there 
were no strict requirements on noise or 
demonstration. In addition, the limiters 
were not the only line of defense, for most 
faults at this low voltage are self-clearing. 

The limiter developed for this service 
consists of a reduced metallic or fusible 
section incorporated in a connector lug 
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The fusible 
section is surrounded with heat-resistant 
insulation, and the whole assembly is 


or other connecting device. 


placed in a rubber sleeve and securely 
taped to prevent the escape of hot gases 
or flame during interruption. These 
limiters, when operating within their cur- 
rent and voltage limits, have given suc- 
cessful interruptions without demonstra- 
tion. They have been found admirably 
suited to the service for which they were 
designed. 


Requirements for a New Limiter 


The entrance of the network distribu- 
tion system into the industrial field 
created several new problems. Systems 
up to 600 volts were encountered, cable 
runs were considerably shorter, and power 
concentrations were greater. All of this 
led to greatly increased short-circuit cur- 
rents which had to be interrupted at 
these higher voltages. Under these con- 
ditions, faults are seldom self-clearing.® 
Referring to Figure 1, it is seen that an 
are space recovers a dielectric strength 


Figure 5. Interruption of moderate current 
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Figure 4 (left). Comparison of 
new limiter with cartridge fuse 
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Figure 6 (right). 
of current above rating 
of about 250 volts instantly at current 
This is sufficient to cause inter- 
ruption of arcs on a 120—208-volt circuit. 
Considerable time is required for the arc 
to sufficient dielectric 
strength to cause circuit interruption at 
hence, faults on a 440- 
volt system must be cleared by an inter- 
rupting device. Limiters, therefore, were 


space recover 


higher voltages; 


necessary to guarantee the interruption 
of the circuit. Strict requirements con- 
cerning noise and demonstration were im- 
posed on the limiters, because they were 
required to operate in close proximity to 
factory Furthermore, the 
limiters for industrial application could 


personnel. 


not present any fire hazard whatsoever. 

In accordance with these requirements, 
it was decided that a limiter for this new 
service should have the following charac- 
teristics: 


1. It must be totally enclosed and have 
minimum space requirements. 


2. It must have an interrupting rating of 
50,000 amperes at 600 volts, 60 cycles. 

3. It must have a low temperature rise to 
permit bunching of limiters in confined 
spaces. 

4. It must have a time-current characteris- 
tic to permit co-ordination with other lim- 
iters, co-ordination with its cable insulation, 
and co-ordination with the network protec- 
tor fuses. 


Figure 7 (right). 
Pressure record dur- 
ing interruption by 
new limiter of fault 
current near rating 


The pressure varia- 
tions preceding the 
melting of the fusible 
section are induced 
but are not present 
after the current is 
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5. It must have suitable terminals to 


mit coupling with the proper cable. 


per- 


Design of a 600-Volt Limiter 


The design of a totally enclosed limiter 
of the required small size presented the 
dilemma usually associated with engineer- 
ing problems. On one hand the device 
must have five times the interrupting 
ability of a cartridge fuse of comparable 
current rating, and on the other hand, not 


only must it be made smaller, but the 


demonstration attendant to circuit inter- 
ruption must be eliminated. 

The design was accomplished by solv- 
ing two problems: 


1. The metallic vapors and gases from the 
heavy fusible element had to be accommo- 
dated. Tests revealed that a copper sheath 
or cover around the fusible element would 
supply a condensing surface on which the 
fused metal would be deposited, thus elimi- 
nating high internal pressures. 


2. Totally enclosed interrupting means had 
to be provided to insure positive interrup- 
tion of all currents up to the interrupting 
rating. Further development evolved a 
concentric fiber gas generator, which would 
supply the necessary turbulence to cause de- 
ionization of the arc. 


Figures 2 and 3 show the final design 
of the limiter. The conducting element 
is made from copper tubing which is 
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flattened and sized to produce the proper 
fusible element and terminal connectors. 
The closure plugs are moulded on the 
conducting element in an extrusion-type 
mould with the retaining ring in place. 
Split fiber washers are used as barriers to 
prevent arc flame from burning the 
moulded material and to produce the gas 
generating structure. This structure is 
held from moving under the stress of in- 
terruption by the retaining ring which 
fits up against embossed shoulders on the 
outside casing. A copper tube forms the 
case of the limiter and in addition fur- 
nishes the condensing surface for the 
metal vapors. The conducting element is 
restrained from sliding by embossing the 
copper tubing, after which the entire as- 
sembly is sealed by swedging in the ends 
of the case. Figure 4 compares the size 
of the limiter with a 600-volt cartridge 
fuse of the same current-carrying ability. 


Tests 


Repeated interruption tests were made 
throughout the entire current range. In 
many tests, the limiter was completely 
surrounded by surgical cotton in accord- 
ance with the procedure established by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. In 
no test was the cotton discolored, thus 
proving the absence of flame or hot gases 
external to the limiter. Figure 5 is an 
oscillogram showing an interruption at a 
moderate current value. In Figure 6 the 
interruption of a current in excess of the 
rating of the limiter is shown. Note the 


shift in power factor of the circuit caused 


by the relatively high arc voltage. This 
characteristic of the limiter is an ad- 
vantage in that it aids in the interruption 
of the circuit and protects the system from 
voltage stresses. Internal pressure is re- 
corded on the oscillogram in Figure 7. 
The short duration of the pressure is 
caused by the rapid condensation of the 
metallic vapor by the copper case and by 
the cooling of the generated gas. The 
condensed metal vapor is seen in Figure 
8 as irregularities on the inside surface 
of the blown limiter. Voltage tests were 
made on blown limiters by putting them 
on overvoltage immediately after inter- 
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Figure 8. View of limiter cut 
open after interrupting mod- 
erate current 


Note deposition of copper 
on inside surface of case 
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The limiter is designated by the size of cable 
for which it is intended 


ruption. In all cases the limiters with- 
stood voltages above 2,200 volts con- 
tinuously for several days until removed 
from test. 

The sizes of fusible elements were de- 
termined by the co-ordination require- 
ments. Time-current curves for several 
common sizes are shown in Figure 9. A 
study of the curves will reveal that any 
one limiter will be blown without damage 
to the other limiters on the system, if the 
fault current is fed to the limiter which 
interrupts the circuit through at least 
two other limiters in parallel. This is the 
case in a properly designed network sys- 
tem, where there are two or more cables 
per phase, as will be seen by reference to 
Figure 10, a schematic diagram of a 
typical load bus unit. 

Temperature-rise tests were made with 
the limiter connected to the supply by 
eight-foot lengths of the proper size type- 
R cable. The limiter was supported in 
free air and was shielded from air cur- 
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Figure 10. Unit of network system in which 
selectivity between limiters is automatic 


Note that current flows in parallel through all 
other limiters on the bus to the limiter clearing 
the fault 


rents by a canvas screen placed com- 
pletely around the device. Temperature 
rises were found to be less than 30 degrees 
centigrade for all sizes at the maximum 
current ratings of the cable. 


Conclusions 


Past experience has shown the desira- 
bility of a network system and the effect- 
iveness of limiters in providing the proper 
protection. The new 600-volt limiter de- 
scribed in this paper is serving in a num- 
ber of industrial plants at the present 
time, and all experience has been satis- 
factory. In addition, extensive labora- 
tory testing has adequately proved the 
new limiter’s ability to perform its func- 
tions. There has been provided a new 
600-volt limiter, small in size, but capa- 
ble of interrupting large currents with- 
out perceptible noise or visible demon- 
stration. 
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Modern Impulse Generators for Testing 


Lightning Arrresters 
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ATURAL lightning is very destruc- 

tive and so elusive that it cannot 
readily be used for testing. However, the 
behavior of materials or equipment which 
are subject to lightning may be studied 
with artificial lightning from the impulse 
generator. In impulse testing of insula- 
tion strength, it is necessary to control 
only the wave shape and magnitude of the 
impulse voltage. There are numerous 
papers! ® describing methods of pro- 
ducing and measuring impulse voltages, 
and other papers'®** show how to 
calculate the circuit constants required 
to produce such waves. 

The complete testing of lightning 
arresters requires, in addition to means for 
obtaining voltage waves, facilities for the 
accurate control of both magnitude and 
wave shape of discharge current. A 
variety of these impulse current waves 
are needed to simulate service conditions 
reasonably. The newly revised AIEE 
Lightning Arrester Standards No. 28 
include tests with 10x20-microsecond 
waves of 5,000, 10,000, and 20,000 am- 
peres; 5xl0-microsecond waves of 
65,000 and 100,000 amperes; and 10,000, 


Typical impulse-current waves 


Figure 1a. 


The time to crest for all three waves is desig- 
nated by tn, but to, as shown, represents the time 
to half value for wave | only 
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15,000, and 20,000 ampere tests with a 
nominal wave steepness of 5,000 amperes 
per microsecond. Since the internal im- 
pedance of the arrester is a factor affect- 
ing the impulse current, the complete 
testing of various types and ratings of 
arresters requires impulse generators with 
considerable flexibility and facility for 
quick adjustment. This paper describes 
several impulse generators designed pri- 
marily for lightning-arrester testing, and 
which have proved over years of constant 
use to have the desirable features of 
safety, flexibility, reliability, and con- 
venience. 

The circuit constants necessary to pro- 
duce various current waves cannot be 
calculated exactly, because the resistance 
of the arrester valve element is not con- 
stant but a function of the voltage or cur- 
rent. So far as the author is aware, the 
methods for determining such circuit con- 
stants have not been published although 
there have been described impulse gen- 
erators!?!! which are adapted for light- 
ning-arrester testing with different cur- 
rent waves. ‘Through long experience, 
methods of approximate calculation have 
been developed, chiefly by the use of 
curves, which enable circuit constants to 
be selected roughly with a minimum of 
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Figure 16. Typical RLC impulse circuit 
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cut-and-try procedure. These methods 
are general in character and are applicable 
to unidirectional or oscillatory waves, 
including, of course, those specified in the 
AIEE Standards. 


“ 


List of Symbols 


The following symbols refer to the im- 
pulse-generator waves or circuit of Figure 
Le 


C=capacitance in microfarads 

= initial voltage on C in kilovolts 

£=inductance in microhenrys 

R=constant resistance in ohms 

R4=resistance of arrester* 
Ry=total circuit resistance=R-+R 4* 
R;=critical resistance below which oscil- 
lations are produced 
Im=crest of current wave in kiloamperes 
tm=time in microseconds corresponding 
to In 

t)=time in microseconds corresponding to 
0.5m (on tail) 

A=ratio of crest current for any half 
cycle to that of the preceding half cycle 
in an exponentially damped sine wave 

Em=crest of voltage wave produced by cur- 
rent wave through Ry 


Typical Waves and Circuits 


Figure la shows three current waves** 
and Figure 1b the customary circuit for 
producing such waves. The wave shapes 
I, I, and III are produced by circuits in 
which the total resistance is respectively 


Paper 42-96, recommended by the AIEE committees 
on protective devices, and power transmission and 
distribution for presentation at the AIEE summer 
convention, Chicago, Ill., June 22-26, 1942. Manu- 
script submitted April 13, 1942; made available 
for printing May 19, 1942. 


THEODORE BROWNLEE is research engineer in the 
lightning arrester engineering department of the 
General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 


*R,4 and R77 are not constant but functions of volt- 
age (or current) and time. Consequently Ra and 
Rr can only be represented completely as curves of 
instantaneous resistance plotted as a function of 
time. Such curves have a minimum at or a little 
after the maximum current. 


**For time measurements in Figure la and through- 
out this paper, the actual zerois used. AIEE Stand- 
ards No. 28 use the virtual zero which is the inter- 
section on the time axis of a straight line projected 
through the 10 and 90 per cent points on the front 
of the wave. There is little practical difference, 
amounting to the order of only 1 per cent of the 
time to half value on the tail, for the waves here 
considered. 
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Figure 2. Effect of 
resistance on waves 
in RLC circuit 
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less than, equal to, or greater than the 
critical resistance. This total resistance 
Ry is composed of the constant resistance 
R and the nonlinear resistance Ry of the 
arrester. Valve-type arresters are de- 
signed to have a variable resistance Ry 
which is low at high currents but high at 
low currents, and Ry, is the principal 
stumbling block to straightforward calcu- 
lations of impulse circuits. 

While both types of resistance may be 
present in any proportion, it will be 
shown how to compute the circuit con- 
stants when the resistance is predomi- 
nantly linear or predominantly variable; 
from these, rough interpolations can be 
made for various combinations. 

Before specific cases are considered, the 
principles of similarity and proportion- 
ality of circuit constants should be em- 
phasized. Waves having similar shapes 
are those which can be represented by a 
single plot if either or both co-ordinate 
scales are multiplied by the necessary 


factors. In an RLC circuit as shown 
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in Figure lb the wave shape depends 
only upon Rp/W4L/C. If Ry is negligi- 
ble, Rr is a constant and the above ex- 
pression is a simple ratio of definite con- 
stants. However, if R, is not negligible, 
Rr is really a function of time, as ex- 
plained in the list of symbols. In this 


condition the expression is of little use; 


but with different waves of similar shape, 
the curves of Ry versus time also are 
similar, and any two corresponding 
values of Rp, such as those at maximum 
current, can be used for comparison pur- 
poses. 

For current waves of similar shape, the 
circuit constants and wave specifications 


Figure 4. Current 

and voltage oscillo- 

grams on lightning- 

arrester element in 

RLC circuit of Figure 
1b 


C=4144, L=15.4, 
R=0.142. The same 
arrester element was 
used for all six waves 
with the wave shape 
determined only by 
E which is listed in 
upper right-hand 
corner of each oscil- 
logram 
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are so related that the following ratios” 


are constant. 


Io ie) VW LE 4. E/Em 
2. b/WLC 5. Imta/CE 
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It is possible to determine experi- 
mentally circuit constants to produce 
various wave shapes and by use of the 
above principles to calculate directly 
the constants required for other waves, 
similar in shape, but of different magni- 
tudes or durations. Since the resistance 
may be a function of the current or volt- 
age, the wave shape depends upon the 
voltage of the impulse generator as well as 
upon its other constants. 


Calculations When Arrester 
Resistance Is Low in Comparison 
With Total Circuit Resistance 


For the cases where the arrester resist- 
ance can be neglected (or lumped with 
the circuit resistance) the current for any 
particular circuit can be found easily 
from the well-known equations: 


=(E/wL)e~™ sin wt where R<R, (1) 
Bicaae 
= _ where R= R, (2) 
E —mt —nt 
er zee A. where R>R, (3) 
n—m 
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Equation 1 defines an oscillatory wave 
such as wave I in Figure la, while equa- 
tions 2 and 3 are for the nonoscillatory 
waves IJ and III, respectively. 

Equations 1, 2, and 3 are transcendental 
and it is not possible to calculate directly 
the equation for a specified impulse such 
as a 5,000-ampere 10x20-microsecond 
It is best to assume various cir- 
cuit constants and plot curves which then 
can be used directly. It is found that for 
the RLC circuits the shape of the current 
wave depends only upon the ratio R/R, 
and this ratio is the most convenient 
parameter for abscissa of the curves. 
Figure 2 shows a set of such curves with 
ratios of R/R, from 0.01 to 100. The 
left-hand side of Figure 2 represents oscil- 


latory conditions and the right-hand side 


nonoscillatory conditions. For a 5x10- 
or 10x20-microsecond wave, t»/tm=2, 
and it is found that such a relation holds 
only for oscillatory waves for which 
Kho = 0.43 and A=0.22. For the 
critically damped waves R/R,=1 and 
te/tm = 2.68. 

An infinite number of circuits and volt- 
ages will produce any possible wave, and 
at the start one constant must be arbi- 
trarily fixed. Usually the first selected 
constant is either the impulse-generator 
capacitance or voltage, but in some cir- 
cumstances the limiting value might be 
inductance or resistance. Figure 3 shows 
two waves for which the impulse-genera- 
tor capacitance was fixed and the re- 
maining constants determined by use of 
the curves in Figure 2. It is seen that 
the two waves are not greatly different, 
but considerably more charge was re- 
quired for the critically damped wave. 
For any nonoscillatory wave, the area 
under the ampere-time wave in ampere- 
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seconds is equal to the charge CE (C in 
farads and £ in volts) but for oscillatory 
waves an integration for the first half 
cycle shows the ampere-seconds to be 
CE(1+ A), and providing the resistance 
can be kept low enough, it is possible to 
get in the first half cycle nearly twice the 
ampere-seconds originally stored in the 
capacitance. This means, however, that 
the wave will oscillate for many half 
cycles, which frequently is not a desirable 
condition. 


Empirical Calculations to Include 
Nonlinear Resistance of Arrester 


Valve-type lightning arresters are de- 
signed to have low resistance at high cur- 
rents and high resistance at low currents, 
and rigorous calculations of circuits con- 
taining such resistances are not possible. 
Figure 4 shows the types of waves which 
can be obtained in the circuit shown in 
Figure 1b where the variations in waves 
are caused only by variations in the charg- 
ing voltage. Considering only the first 
half cycle, the current waves are remark- 
ably similar in shape and are all approxi- 
mately 12.5x22-microsecond waves. This 
ratio of to/t, of about 1.75 is typical of 
EanDUESr generator circuits in which the 
arrester valve element comprises most of 
the resistance, and so the specified ratio of 


Figure 6. Voltage 
and current oscillo- 
grams for nominal 
100,000 - ampere 
5 x 10-microsecond 
current wave through 
a valve-type light- 
ning arrester 
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two for 5x10- or 10x20-microsecond waves 
can be fulfilled approximately without 
difficulty. If a closer agreement is de- 
sired, it can be obtained by using some 
additional constant resistance. 

In addition it should be observed that 
the first quarter cycle is practically a sine 
wave and the time to crest of 12.5 micro- 
seconds is a close approximation of the 
calculated time to crest for no resistance 
where: 


Da OGL (4) 


which gives 0.597/4.41 x 15.4= 13 micro- 
seconds. In Figure 5 are plotted the 
crest measurements of current and volt- 
age from Figure 4, and in addition the 
ratios E/Em and Imts/CE. 

The curves for J,, and E,, apply only 
for the circuit constants listed for Figure 
4, but the ratios E/E, and Ipt,/CE are 
universal in application for circuits 
wherein the resistance is chiefly arrester 
valve element. The absolute magnitudes 
and durations are immaterial for these 
ratios which depend only upon the wave 
shapes. The points for the ratios are 
identified with letters A-F corresponding 
to the oscillograms A-F in Figure 4. 
Hence, in any circuit if the wave shape of 
Figure 4E is desired, E/E, must be 1.97. 
and It2/CE must be 1.31. In the calcu- 
lation of such a circuit, it is necessary to 
know or assume the maximum voltage 
across the arrester and resistance expected 
at the desired current. The following ex- 
ample shows the general method of attack. 


Example 


A 75-kv impulse generator is available 
with a maximum capacitance of seven 
microfarads and a minimum inductance 
of two microhenrys. Determine if this 
equipment is capable of producing a 
100,000-ampere 5x10-microsecond  dis- 
charge through an arrester having ap- 
proximately 18-ky crest on this wave. 
Here Into/CH=1.9. 

The curve of Into/CE in Figure 5 goes 
only to 1.8 so the desired wave, if at all 
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Figure 7. 
296-8 
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Figure 8. Circuit diagram of impulse gener- 


ator number 1 
Hand-operated switches H,-H, throw capaci- 
tor units or banks on the busses ABCD or dis- 
connect and short-circuit the terminals to the 
cases, EF. Solenoid-operated switch S has 
three positions: ‘‘left’’ for positive generator 
charge; “right” for negative generator charge; 
“middle” automatically grounds. all live ca- 
pacitor points except during charging periods 
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Adjustable-capacitance impulse generator number 1 


possible, will be more oscillatory than 
that shown in Figure 4A. Since some 
tolerance is allowed, a 4.7x9.4-microsec- 
ond wave is acceptable, which gives 
Tnto/ CE=1.8. ence there is sufficient 
charge available to produce a 4.7x9.4- 
microsecond wave similar in shape to 
Figure 4A. 

Using equation 4, tm= 0.54 V LC=5.9 
microseconds, which is close enough for 
practical purposes. 

For Into/CE=1.8, the corresponding 
value of L/E,, is 3.38. This means that 
sufficient additional resistance should be 
added to the circuit so that EB, = 
75/3.38 = 22 kv. 

Figure 6 shows waves actually pro- 
duced under the conditions specified in 
the above example. However, no re- 
sistance was added, so that for the waves 
of Figure 6 the current is higher and the 
oscillations greater than in the example. 

The foregoing example shows that it is 
not always possible to fulfill the exact re- 
quirements determined by calculation, 
and in order to test various types and rat- 
ings of arresters over a range of currents 
and wave shapes, the impulse-generator 
constants and charging voltage must be 
adjustable over a wide range. 

When several ratings of arresters are to 
be tested with the same wave, the circuit 
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Figure 9. Marx-circuit impulse generator number 2 


adjustments are minimized by setting up 
to test the highest rating first, and when 
other ratings of lower internal resistance 
are substituted, sufficient resistance is 
added to keep the total resistance constant. 

Often it is found impossible, with exist- 
ing equipment, to get aperiodic waves 
coming rapidly to zero as in Figure 4E. 
If the maximum charging voltage E is too 
low for a particular arrester rating, the 
waves will look like Figure 4F. If there 
is current to spare, the voltage wave can 
be brought down to zero by the use of a 
constant resistor in parallel with the 
arrester or generator capacitance. If the 
product CE is too small to produce the re- 
quired wave like Figure 4E, the current 
can be increased in low ratings of ar- 
resters by letting it oscillate somewhat as 
was done in Figure 6 or Figure 4 (A-D). 


Calculation for a Wave of Specified 
Crest and Nominal Steepness 


For a wave specified by steepness in- 
stead of duration, it is only necessary to 
redesignate it in the usual way and calcu- 
late the circuit constants as previously 
shown. For circuits where R is low com- 
pared to Ry, the first quarter cycle is 
almost a sine wave. The nominal steep- 
ness, or the slope of the line through the 
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10 per cent and 90 per cent points, is 
- approximately 


Nominal steepness = 1.21 y/tm (5) 


or with f:/t,=1.75 as in the waves of 

Figure 4 

Nominal steepness =2.1],/t2 (6) 
For critically damped waves in circuits 


where R, is low compared to Ry, similar 
approximate equations are 


Nominal steepness = 1.4 »/tm (7) 
or 
Nominal steepness =3.7In/t2 (8) 


for intermediate wave shapes an CY hes 
mate equation is 


Nominal steepness = 1.3] n/tm (9) 


and the equation in terms of ft, can be 
found using the ratios of f2/tmin Figure 2. 

Hence, using the equations 5 to 9 any 
wave based on crest and nominal steep- 
ness can be redesignated by crest and 
duration and calculations made as before. 


Control of Impulse-Current Wave 
Shapes in General Testing 


The calculating methods here pre- 


sented are also applicable where nonlinear * 


resistances, such as Thyrite, are used to 
control impulse-current wave shapes.!?!8 
The use of such resistors permits higher 
crest currents without oscillation, and 
shorter wave tails, than can be obtained 
by use of constant resistance. 


Description of Impulse Generators 


It is evident from the foregoing ma- 
terial that lightning arrester impulse 
testing requires an extended range of cir- 
cuit constants and unless the various 
circuits can be conveniently and quickly 
set up, much valuable time will be lost. 
In addition to the very high voltage and 
very high current impulse generators 
necessary for special tests on lightning 
arresters, there have been built during the 
last few years four generators at the con- 
tinuous disposal of the lightning arrester 
department in Pittsfield. 


GENERATOR NUMBER 1 FOR GENERAL 
TESTING 


Generator number 1 is shown in Figure 
7 with part of the steel panels removed. 
The capacitors are all Pyranol-filled 75- 
ky units especially designed to have low 
inductance and to withstand repeated 
short-circuit currents. All units have 
mid-points tied to the cases. There are 28 
capacitors rated 0.24 microfarad and 4 
trimmers for fine adjustments rated 0.06 
microfarad. The charge and discharge 
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circuits are connected to two pairs of 
copper-tubing busses which may be 
operated in series for 150 kv or in parallel 
for 75 kv. The capacitors are mounted 
on two three-deck steel frameworks insu- 
lated from ground and each other. At 
150 kv connection, the cases of capacitors 
in the front framework are at 112.5 kv 
and those in the back framework are at 
37.5 kv. The handwheels shown in 
Figure 7 throw two or more capacitors on 
the lower busses or short circuit them to 
their respective frameworks. The capaci- 
tors in the two upper decks are perma- 
nently bussed in parallel but they can be 
connected either to the lower busses or 
short-circuited to the framework. The 
charging equipment is located on top of 
the steel housing, and the large cylinder 
contains a combination polarity reversing 
switch and ground switch which grounds 
all busses and frameworks except during 
the charging period. 

Figure 8 shows the elementary circuit 
diagram for the 150-kv connection. For 
clarity none of the hand-operated switches 
H,—Hy are shown completely closed, but 
H, and H>, when thrown to the indicated 
position, connect the two upper decks to 
the busses ABCD while the capacitors in 
the lower deck are all removed from the 
busses and short-circuited by the switches 
H;-H;. By means of the switches any 
capacitance from 0.04 to 1.75 microfarads 
in steps of 0.04 microfarad can be in- 
stantly selected for 150-kv operation. 
For 75-kv operation switches (not shown 
in Figure 8) connect bus D to bus A and 
mid-point E to mid-point F. Also G is 
moved from D to BC and J from BC to 
EF. With these connections the capaci- 
tance can be varied from 0.16 to 7 micro- 
farads in steps of 0.16 microfarad. For 
very long waves, all the capacitor bush- 
ings can be bussed together, using the 
cases for the return circuit, and then 28 
microfarads can be obtained for charg- 
ing voltages up to 37.5 kv. 

Tests at moderate currents are made in 
the oscillograph room at the rear of the 
generator. High-current tests require 
short leads and are made inside the steel 
housing. Some of the tapped resistance 
and inductance control elements are 
shown hanging on the wall inside the door. 
The minimum discharge inductance is 
about two microhenrys and tests up to 
100 kiloamperes can be made on low-volt- 
age atresters. The oscillograms of Fig- 
ure 6 were obtained using this generator. 

The advantages of this impulse gen- 
erator are: 


1. Safety. No power can be applied until 


all safety gates are closed and all capacitance 
parts are grounded after every discharge. 
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2. Convenience. Capacitance and voltage 
are variable over wide ranges with little ef- 
fort. The polarity can be changed by the 
flip of a switch. The three-electrode gap 
spacing is controlled by a wooden shaft 
extending into the oscillograph room, and 
the charging-voltage control is located on 
the oscillograph table. 


3. Reliability. Several years of service 
without trouble have demonstrated its re- 
liability. 

4. Compactness. A minimum of floor space 
is used, the dimensions being 61/2 by 12 feet. 


5. Totally Enclosed. The steel housing 
eliminates stray electrostatic fields, and the 
exterior is neat even when destructive tests 
are being made inside. It also reduces the 
noise when high-current tests are being 
made. 


GENERATOR NUMBER 2 FOR GENERAL 
AND HIGH-VOLTAGE TESTING 


Impulse generator number 2 has a 600- 
kv six-stage Marx circuit as shown in 
Figure 9. The Pyranol-filled capacitors 
are rated 2.2 microfarads at 25 kv and 
have but one bushing with the case serv- 
ing as the other terminal. Each stage 
consists of two groups of four capacitors 
in series. The primary groups are shown 
on the left in Figure 9 and the secondary 
groups at the right can be connected in 
parallel or short-circuited and left with 
cases floating. The charging resistors and 
interstage sphere gaps are mounted on the 
vertical wooden box at the extreme left. 
By means of switches the generator can 
be connected conveniently to operate at 
reduced voltage and high capacitance, 
and, if desired, part of the capacitance 
can be omitted. The following combina- 
tions can be obtained with either polarity 
and any voltage up to the maximum 
listed: 


Maximum Kv Microfarads Available 


ache aod 1.1 to 26 in steps of 1.1 
Cope ga Ceca Eadie a 

200 : 0.28...0.55... 0.82. -1.6 
300.. ...0.18,..0.37... 0-73 

400... .. 0.14, , 0.28 

SOO a «aren Ded Lee O22 

GOO Stine 0.09. O28 


The advantages of this generator over 
number 1 are its higher voltage and 
greater energy. Tests can be made on 
atresters up to 75-kv rating at 5,000 am- 
peres, 10x20-microsecond waves, and at 
appreciably greater currents on lower rat- 
ings. Its minimum inductance is higher 
than for generator number 1 since the 
Marx circuit necessitates longer connec- 
tions. Because the minimum inductance 
at 100 kv is about 3.5 microhenrys, 
generator number 2 will not produce as 
high currents as generator number 1 even 
though it contains nearly twice the energy. 
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Figure 10. Adjustable-capacitance impulse 
generator number 3 used for operating-duty 
power tests 


However, for a wide range of voltage and 
moderate currents of 50 kiloamperes or 
less, it supplements the other generator. 
The oscillograms in Figure 4 and all those 
in a contemporary paper! describing a 
new oscillograph were produced using 
this generator. 


GENERATORS NUMBERS 3 AND 4 USED FOR 
OPERATING-Duty TEsTS 


For convenience, two additional im- 
pulse generators are used for operating- 
duty power tests. Generator number 3, 
shown in Figure 10, consists of two rows 
of capacitors which can be connected in 
parallel or series for 50- or 100-ky opera- 
tion. The usual connection is 100 kv, 
and by means of the handwheel-operated 
switches, the capacitance can be adjusted 
from 0.125 to 1.9 microfarads in steps of 
0.125 microfarad. Units not in use are 
short-circuited by the switches, but the 
cases remain at the midtap potential of 
those in use. All live parts are auto- 
matically grounded except when the 
generator is on charge. The voltage and 
gap settings are easily adjustable, and 
the polarity can be reversed if desired. 

Generator number 4 is similar in con- 
struction and rating to number 3. Either 
one is capable of sending a 10,000-am- 
pere 10x20-microsecond wave through a 
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12.5-kv arrester. Number 3 is used for 
routine tests with a power supply of 500 
kva at 3, 6, 12, or 24 kv at 60 cycles, 
while number 4 is used with a supply of 
2,500 kva at 7.5 or 15 kv. 

In addition to the four impulse gen- 
erators described, there are available in 
the high-voltage engineering laboratory 
impulse generators rated up to 5,000 kv 
and a high-current generator!! which 
can be connected for a maximum 6.2 
microfarads at 150 kv, 14 microfarads at 
100 kv, or 56 microfarads at 50 kv. This 
high-current generator has very low in- 
ductance and can produce currents up to 
250 kiloamperes. It can be used for 
regular impulse tests or for operating- 
duty power tests with either of the power 
sources used with generators number 3 
or 4. 


Summary 


1. Thorough testing of lightning arresters 
requires a wide variety of impulse-current 
waves. 


2. The strictly mathematical calculation 
of circuit constants to produce such waves 
is limited to the few cases where the circuit 
resistance is constant. 


3. Valve-type lightning arresters have a 
resistance that is intentionally a function of 
voltage or current and the determination of 
the constants of circuits containing valve 
elements must be done experimentally. 


4. Jmpulse-current waves of the same 
shape but various durations and magnitudes 


have circuit constants where Rp/~/4L/C is 
fixed. 
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HW 
5.. Once the circuit constants are deter- 
mined for a particular wave, the constants 


for similar waves of other magnitudes and 
durations are easily calculated. 


6. The curves of Figure 5 facilitate such 
calculations for the wide range of wave 
shapes shown in Figure 4. 


7. The testing of various types and rat- 
ings of arresters with a number of different’ 
waves, requires extremely flexible impulse- 
generator circuits. 


8. Ordinarily the impulse-generator capaci- 
tance is the most difficult circuit constant 
to adjust, but four special impulse generators 
are described having capacitance values 
easily adjustable over a wide range. Several 
years of experience with these generators, 
and the previously mentioned calculating 
methods, show that constants for any de- 
sired wave, within the capabilities of the 
equipment, can be computed and set up 
easily and quickly. 
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Analytical Treatment for Establishing 
Load-Cycle Ratings of Ignitrons 


K D. E. MARSHALL 


MEMBER AIEE 


HE ignitron offers unique possibilities 

as a control element for high instan- 
taneous alternating demand currents. 
The demand current is limited only by 
the capacity of the ionized vapor to con- 
duct the current from the mercury pool 
to the anode and by probability of arc 
back, which increases as the peak current 
conducted by the tube increases. The 
design of ignitron tubes is a compromise 
between these two factors. Design for 
low are-back rate usually results in anode 
baffles and shields which tend to increase 
the deionizing properties of the tube and 
thus decrease the peak current-carrying 
capacity. 

The above consideration and not failure 
of the cathode to emit electrons limits the 
peak current that can be controlled by an 
ignitron. For various classes of control 
service, such as resistance welder control, 
the are-back problem is minimized by the 
characteristics of the circuit, and the tubes 
are designed without baffles or other con- 
strictions. Therefore, the peak to aver- 
age current ratios can assume higher 
values than are customary in gas- or va- 
por-filled tubes in other classes of service. 

Experience has indicated that the 
average current ratings within the above 
peak current limitation are limited mainly 
by thermal considerations. These limita- 
tions are relatively easy to determine 
under conditions of continuous operation. 
One operates the tube for a reasonable 
period of time with the circuit constants 
and the firing phase chosen so as to place 
the maximum arc-back stress on the tube 
at regularly increasing current steps until 
arc back or loss of control occurs and then 
backs off for a reasonable factor of safety 
to establish a point on the rating curve at 
100 per cent duty. 

By measuring the loss in the tube at 
this current the energy which can safely 
be dissipated by the tube can be deter- 
mined for continuous duty. 
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However, tubes in general and welding 
tubes in particular are seldom operated 
at continuous duty. A large number of 
combinations of duty cycle and demand 
currents is possible for a given size igni- 
tron and is used in commercial practice. 
It is, therefore, necessary to invent meth- 
ods of determining rationally the rating 
of these tubes and presenting the data in 
a form which is capable of furnishing a 
definite figure for the permissible demand 
current at any conceivable combination 
of current and duty. 

Obviously, the tube cannot be eco- 
nomically tested for all the various pos- 
sible combinations. The present paper 
describes a method which can be used to 
interpolate or extrapolate to obtain rat- 
ings for any combination of intermittent 
duty. This method consists in operating 
the tube at a simple on- and off-duty 
cycle at a high current value and deter- 
mining an intermittent rating point in 
addition to the continuous rating point 
determined as described above. 

Curves of are drop as a function of de- 
mand current are also determined. It 
will in general be found that the average 
loss in the tube for equal excellence of op- 
eration at high currents will be less than 
that at continuous duty. It is assumed 
that this difference in heat-dissipation 
quality is due to the intermittent pro- 
duction of heat in the tube and is a func- 
tion of an equivalent ‘‘thermal time con- 
stant” similar to the equivalent electrical 
quantity, The accuracy of the method 
can be \checked in practice by repeating 
the determination of the thermal con- 
stants using several different duty cycles. 
The authors realize that the variation of 
the temperature of the simple model 
treated in the following discussion does not 
completely describe the thermal cycle of an 
ignitron but believe that by its use a close 
enough approximation can be achieved 
for the degree of accuracy required. 


Figure 1. Tempera- 
ture of model as 
function of time, with 
rectangular-wave- 

form energy input 


ENERGY -TEMPERATURE 
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Similar methods are now in use em- 
ploying the familiar concept of maximum 
averaging time and are satisfactory 
enough for most purposes but give re- 
sults that seem artificial under certain 
conditions. It is hoped that the present 
paper will be regarded as a theoretical 
approach to a rating method based on 
more nearly correct physical principles. 


Thermal Action of Equivalent 
Model 


In approaching the problems of es- 
tablishing ratings for ignitrons on inter- 
mittent duty, equations are developed for 
a model system. This system is one in 
which heat is lost by conduction, and the 
heat loss is therefore proportional to the 
first power of the temperature difference 
between the model and the cooling me- 
dium. The model is considered to be a 
small mass of metal in which the tem- 
perature at any time is uniform through- 
out. The mass of metal is surrounded 
by a cooling medium to which heat from 
the metal is lost by conduction. 

The case to be considered is one where 
energy is put into the system in equal 
amounts at regularly spaced intervals. 
During the time that energy is being put 
into the system the temperature rises, 
although some heat is lost by conduction. 
During the off period when no energy is 
being supplied, the temperature falls. 

To develop the general equation for in- 
termittent loading it is necessary to set 

-up relations between the temperature 0’ 
and the energy input W and time ¢ for 
both the heating and cooling portions of 
the cycle. The differential equation for 
the temperature, while energy is being 
supplied at the rate W, is 


CMd0’ = Wdt— K(6' — 0) dt 


If temperature rise 6’— is replaced by 
6, and consequently d@’ by d6, the equa- 
tion will express the temperature @ re- 
ferred to the temperature of the cooling 
medium as zero, giving 


CMdé = Wadt—Ko6dt (1) 
where 


6=the temperature of the heated mass re- 

ferred to the cooling medium tempera- 
ture as zero 

W =average watts input during the heating 
period 

C=specific heat of the metal 

M=mass of the metal 

K =thermal conduction constant 
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Rearranging the terms in equation 1 and 
integrating: 


loge (W—K0)= constant — 2 

and since at +=0, 0=6,, the constant= 
log. (W—K®;), where 6; is the tempera- 
ture at the beginning of the heating pe- 
riod. Solving for 0, the temperature at 
any time during the heating period is 
given by = 


al 
1=(0-7). cae (heating period) (2) 
where 


Cc 
—— =time constant 
K 


The temperature during the cooling 
period can be found from equation 1 by 
letting W=0. This gives 


t 
loge @=constant —— 
c 
At t=0 that is, at the end of a heating 
period 0=@, as given by equation 2 when 
t equals T;, the length of the heating pe- 
riod. This makes the constant equal to 
log, 62 and gives 
t 


0 = 62€ (cooling period) (3) 


Equations 2 and 8 are sufficient to de- 
termine the temperature 9 at any time 
during load-cycle operation. 


Regular Intermittent Duty 
Figure 1 shows the temperature 6 for a 


series of regularly spaced equal impulses 
supplied as shown by the shaded blocks. 
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The time factor kR=T7,/(T,;+T7;) is the 
ratio of the time during which the load is 
on, to the period or length of the cycle. 
On the initial cycle 6; is equal to 4, and 0. 
is given by equation 2 where ¢ is set equal 
to JT, For each successive heating pe- 
riod a different value of 6; must be used, 
and this is of course the value of 6 at the 
end of the previous cooling period. After 
a sufficient number of impulses equilib- 
rium will be reached, and then all the 
successive values of 6, will be equal and 
the values of @, will also be equal. This 
simply means that in each “‘off”’ period the 
system loses just the amount of heat which 
it gained in the previous “‘on’”’ period. 
The allowed value of the watts W dur- 
ing the on period is determined by the 


Figure 2 (left). Chart 
illustrating graphical 
method of determin- 
ing rating of model 
as function of duty 
cycle and thermal 
time constant 


a | 
Substituting this value of 0, in the second 
term of equation 5 


Tr 
Ww 1—e" a 
6.= KR Sanaa coe €Te 
le % 
and simplifying 
. ve 
Ww len 
Oi Neate, @) 
l-e ™ 


We may now designate the period of the 
intermittent cycle, (7,;+7;), by the 
symbol 'T as is customary. Then since 
the ratio of conducting time to the pe- 
riod T,/(T,+7T)=T,/T=k, equation 7 
becomes 


W[ 1-e ” 
aa Gears a 
l-e ™ 


Equation 8 gives the value of the maxi- 
mum temperature reached at equilibrium 
in terms of the watts input W, the period 
T, and the “on” time RT=T,. The 
safe or allowed value of @, can be obtained 
from the allowed watts, Wo, for continu- 


10,000 
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Figure 3 (right). x 
. ’ < 
Curve showing rating = 200 
of model at a given 


thermal time constant 
equal to 23.1 sec- 
onds 


maximum temperature allowed. There- 
fore the value of 62 must be found after 
equilibrium has been reached. For this 
condition 6=6,; at t=T; in equation 3 and 
rearranging 


0 = 0\€ (4) 


Also, #2 in equation 4 must equal @ from 
equation 2 when :=T;, and therefore 


sts W\ -™ Ww 
aa netea( 4-2 € Met (5) 


Solving for 0; 


Wf 1—e% 
4-5 | eT (6) 
1—-e 7 
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ous loading. In this case kR=1 and 


equation 8 gives 

Wi 
02 max re (9), 
If the requirement for safe operation is 
that 6, shall never exceed Wo/K, it can be 
replaced by this value in equation 8, giv- 
ing ; | 


Ww 1—e 7 
Wits RS FT (10) 

fA aes 
fie. 4 ! : 


ce 
This equation gives the allowed value of 
input watts W, which can be used for a 
time, T,=kT for a repeated loading cycle 
of period T. ; 
In order to use a graphical construc- 
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LOSS AT CONTINUOUS _CURRENT 
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DEMAND CURRENT 
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Figure 4. Curve showing increase in tube loss 
as function of increase in tube-demand cur- 
rent 


tion from which the value of time con- 
stant can be determined, and rating 
curves can be laid out, it is convenient to 
consider equation 10 in the following 
manner. For two values of k, but the 
same period T 


BES 
W, l—e Te 
Wo Lar (11) 
1l—e Te 
and 
ae 
W, l-e Te 
me oe ey 
t—e 7 


bP 

Wi l—-e Te 

Wr og (13) 
lee 


1 
M« ag (14) 
i—e * 
and 
1 
W,2 o koT (15) 
1—e 7 


Figure 2 shows plotted against 


KD 
kT/T,. This curve will give the value 
of W/W) by dividing the value for k, T/T, 
by that for T/T,. If the value of T, is 


known, specific values of JT, and T can 
also be derived from this curve. 
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Application to Ignitron Ratings 


As an illustration of the use of this 
method, rating curves will be obtained 
for a small water-cooled metal ignitron. 
Since all of the energy loss is eventually 
transferred to the cooling water, the 
problem will be regarded as one where 
heat is lost by conduction, as in the sys- 
tem covered by the preceding sections. 

The test data were as follows: 


1. Continuous duty 
Tube loss at satisfactory operation=W, 


2. Intermittent duty 
Tube loss at equally satisfactory operation = 
Wi 
T,= 0.5 second 
T=11.1 seconds 
k= 0.0448 


To find T, substitute in equation 10 


ill 
WwW, l—e Te 
—=180= —<_——— 
W uA 
0 1 a¢3 0.015 T. ) 


This equation can be solved by trial for 
11.1/T,. The solution is 0.480.005 


Tied 


=———_—__—_ = 23.1 =0)3 seconds 
0.48 =0.005 


or T, 


Since ignitrons are rectifiers the cur- 
rent conducted by them on a-c circuits 
is not continuous but consists of a series 
of half sine waves. The foregoing theory 
assumes that this intermittent power in- 
put can be represented by a continuous 
function of the time. The accuracy of 
this assumption can be checked by use 
of equation 4 where 


Using the data of the above example 
and a line frequency of 60 cycles per sec- 
ond 


and therefore 


Oy 

—= 1.0004 

1 
This result indicates that in this case the 
variation in temperature due to the rec- 
tified current pulsation in the tube can be 
neglected in comparison with the longer 
period load cycling. 


Graphical Calculation and 
Presentation of Data 


Assume that test data are available to 
establish a rating at a given T and T,,. 
and that the ratio of the loss in the tube at 
continuous duty to that at the given duty 
is known, then the above method will 
permit the calculation of a value for the 
thermal time constant, T,. 

The thermal time constant will allow 
a system of interpolation of the results of 
the rating tests to other load cycles in a 
systematic way which is mathematically 
continuous. The present method, 
wherein a “maximum averaging time’’ 
is used, has the effect of limiting the maxi- 
mum time of impulse to values less than 
the maximum averaging time even for 
demand current loads of only a few per 
cent higher than continuous load rating. 
This new method goes over smoothly to 
the continuous rating. 


Graphical Calculation of T, 


functi : i 
unction ae 1S 
Te 


The plotted 


l—e 
in Figure 2 on logarithmic co-ordinate 
scales. Our test data give us two values 
of tube loss (Wi and Wo) at two values of 
T, equal to kT; and T, respectively, 
where 7; is the impulse period of the 
rating test. It is desired to determine 
the value of 7, which fixes the scale of 
the diagram, Figure 2, for the particular 
tube being rated. 

From equation 11 we can write 


ies} WwW, 
fogs 10 7 — log. 
Fi _ 120 ' _ 6.00036 SL Woah gate pat oo ag? 
T, 23 1-e l-e ™ 
1500 
5 1000 
&% 800 
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oO 
Figure 5. Example 9 400 
family of tube-rating s 300 
curves as function 2 500 
. A i 
of impulse time, T,, 2 
and impulse period, is 
T, for thermal time # ‘°° 
constant, T,=23.1 
seconds. Calculated Ol 02 0304 06081 2 34 6 810 20 3040 60 80100 
from Figures 3 and 4 k— PER CENT 
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It is seen that the relationship existing 
between W,/W, and k, for given values 
of T and T, is in general given by the 
first term of the above equation, since 
when T and 7, are fixed, the second term 
is independent of k, and becomes of a con- 
stant value which can be subtracted 
graphically as is done in Figure 2. In 
order to determine 7, it is necessary to 
determine the amount to be subtracted 
from the ordinate of the curve in Figure 2, 
in order to make the remainder of the 
curve fit the conditions as laid down by 
the test. 

This can be done most easily in the 
following manner. - Since the argument of 
the plotted function is kT/T, and since 
the time difference of the test points is 
defined by k:, the difference in the ab- 
scissa of the test points on the curve at 
A’ and B’, when found, must be equal to 


kT, 


Eo loge 
Se ri 


1 
loge = —log, ki =loge 
c 1 


Therefore, the slope of the chord at A’B’ 
will be 


WM 
log, W. 
0 


1 
loge 
1 


A convenient way to lay off this slope is 
to draw it in a corner of the diagram as 
shown at AB. In order to fix T,, it is 
only necessary to find two points on the 
curve separated the same distance and at 
the same slope as the hypotenuse of the 
triangle AOB. This is done for the ex- 
ample case as shown dotted in the dia- 
gram. The lower point at B’ thus found 
on the curve corresponds to log 7;/T, 
and since T) is fixed by the test conditions 
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T, can be calculated. This value can be 
checked by substitution in formula 10. 


Graphical Presentation of Rating 
Data 


After T, is determined, the rating 
curve for any other impulse period T, 
can be laid out. The point correspond- 
ing to k=1 will lie at F, distant log T/T, 
from the vertical axis of the diagram. 
Lines CF and GF form the axes for a new 
curve whose abscissa is proportional to 
log kT; and whose ordinates are propor- 
tional to log W2/W» as shown on the dia- 
gram. 

By tracing these curves on Figure 3 the 
curves shown are obtained. This gives 
a family of curves showing the permissible 
ratio of tube heating loss to loss at con- 
tinuous duty at a number of values as a 
function of kRT=T,. It will be noted 
that when T=T7, the W/W, ratio=1. 
At low values of T the curves are nearly 
straight lines, but at large values they 
become curved and are not spaced as far 
apart as for corresponding lower values of 
T. A value of T is reached (63 in the 
curve) where no further advantage is 
gained by long cooling periods except for 
low values of demand (J=100 in the 
curve). 

The above curve pertains only to actual 
energy loss in the tube. This can be 
translated into current values by plotting 
the corresponding current values as trans- 
formed by curve Figure 4, which gives 
the loss ratio between continuous rating 
and demand current as a function of the 
ratio of the corresponding currents. 

Curve Figure 5 gives the rating ratio 
curves as a function of 7, and T for the 
example value of T,=23.1 seconds. 
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These curves are sharply cut off at the 
peak current. value of 1,200 per cent. 
The same information is given in 
curve Figure 6 in another form. Here, 
each of the abscissa is in values of k as 
per cent of the value of T used as pa- 
rameter on the individual rating curves. 
This may be compared more directly 
with the present rating curves where 
the abscissa is plotted in per cent duty. 
T here compares with the present 
“maximum averaging time.” 


Comparison of Thermal Action of 
Model and Ignitron 


In comparing the model with the actual 
ignitron, the following considerations are 
worthy of note: 


1. The temperature variation of the model 
finds no counterpart in any temperature as- 
sumed by any part of the ignitron which is 
susceptible to measurement. The nearest 
thing might conceivably be the equiva- 
lent temperature of the mercury vapor in the 
tube. Since this cannot be measured, the 
equations are set up so as not to make a 
numerical knowledge of any temperature 
necessary. 


2. The criterion is assumed to be that no 
duty cycle shall impose a higher value of 
equivalent temperature on the tube than 
that determined to be safe at continuous 
operation. This assumption requires con- 
siderably more investigation than the 
authors have been able to do. However, 
since the action of ionic devices is very 
rapid, it would seem reasonable that any 
effect on arc back due to the equivalent tem- 
perature could act in such a short time that 
instantaneous values of this temperature 
would be critical. 


Summary 


The above theory suggests a method of 
defining the intermittent rating of an igni- 
tron tube through the use of a so-called 
time constant. This method results in a 
smooth transition from intermittent to 
continuous duty ratings. It is possible 
to adapt the time-constant concept to the 
calculation of permissible ratings for more 
complicated duty cycles than are con- 
sidered in the present paper. 

The authors hope to be able, in the 


future, to check the actual performance of _ 


tubes against the above theory, espe- 


cially at values approaching the continu- — 


ous current rating. 
| 
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Modern Cathode-Ray Oscillograph for 
Testing Lightning Arresters 


E. J. WADE 


(4 ASSOCIATE AIEE 


Vi 


HIS oscillograph was designed to meet 

the specialized needs of a group that 
uses the cathode-ray oscillograph as the 
principal tool in the study of transients in- 
lightning-arrester development. The in- 
strument is desirable for many purposes, 
especially those requiring very high writ- 
ing speeds in connection with nonrepeti- 
tive transients where photographic records 
must be obtained. Other requirements of 
primary importance in the design were 
convenience of operation; accuracy of 
measurement of current, voltage, and 
time; accuracy of the timing; and line- 
arity and rectilinearity of the plate pat- 
tern. 

The cathode-ray oscillograph with the 
film in the vacuum was first described by 
Dufour,! and improvements have been 
described by numerous investigators such 
as Rogowski and his associates,? Burch 
and Whelpton,* Whipple,‘ Norinder,® to 
mention only a few. 


General Description of the 
Oscillograph 


The essential elements of any cathode- 
ray oscillograph include a cathode and 
anode operated in a vacuum to provide 
the electron beam; deflecting means; and 
a photographic film or fluorescent screen. 
The electrons from the cathode are accel- 
erated to a high velocity by the cathode 
voltage, pass through an aperture in the 
anode, pass between the deflecting plates 
or coils, and impinge on the film or screen. 
The oscillograph described in this paper 
includes these elements and additional 
elements to make the instrument suitable 
for recording transients of extremely short 
duration,. A focusing coil increases the 
intensity of the beam, trapping plates con- 
trol its duration independently of the 
cathode voltage, and high-voltage circuits 
apply the cathode and beam-trapping volt- 
ages in the correct split-micro second se- 
quence. An automatic regulator holds 
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the oscillograph préssure at the desired 
value. The cathode voltage is held con- 
stant by a voltage regulator. These fea- 
tures that provide ease of control, fidelity 
of recording, and high writing speed are 
described more completely. 

A view of the instrument is shown in 
Figure 1 and a diagram of the high-voltage 
circuits in Figure 6. The cold cathode is 
operated at 60 to 80 kv obtained from an 
impulse generator. The film chamber, 
deflection tube, and beam-trap tube are 
metal; both metal and glass cathode tubes 
have been satisfactory. The deflecting 
tube contains a pair of sweep plates to 
move the beam along the time axis and a 
pair of deflection plates to move the beam 
in a direction perpendicular to the sweep. 
The trap, consisting of three pairs of par- 


_ allel plates, is placed between the anode 


and focusing coil. 


Vacuum System 


The vacuum system, Figure 2, was de- 
signed to maintain a pressure in the cath- 
ode tube sufficiently high to give a copi- 
ous discharge, while the pressure in the re- 
mainder of the oscillograph is low enough 
to minimize scattering of the beam and 
fogging of the film. This differential in 
pressure is provided by a controlled leak 
from the atmosphere to the cathode tube 
and by the restriction in flow of air from 
the cathode tube to the remainder of the 
oscillograph at the anode hole. The direc- 
tion of air flow isolates the cathode tube 
from condensation-pump vapor without 
the necessity of a trap. 

When the oscillograph is pumped down 
from atmospheric pressure, a rough vac- 
uum is first obtained with the condensa- 
tion pump by-passed through valve 5; 
valves 3 and 4 open, and valves 1 and 2 
closed. To obtain a higher vacuum, valve 
5 is then closed, and valves 6 and 7 are 
opened by a switch controlling the inter- 
locked solenoids. The condensation- 
pump heater circuit and valve 5 will be 
opened and valves 6 and 7 closed by a flow 
switch if the cooling water for the con- 
densation pump stops. 

After the entire oscillograph has been 
evacuated to a low pressure, valve 3 is 
closed and valves 1 and 2 are manually 
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adjusted to allow a gradual increase in the 
cathode-tube pressure. At this time, the 
vacuum system is switched to automatic 
operation with valves 3 and 4 controlled by 
a contact-making vacuum gauge to regu- 
late the rate of leak to the discharge tube. 


‘Interlocked solenoids normally hold valve 


3 closed and valve 4 open. When the 
pressure in the discharge tube has in- 
creased to the desired value because of the 
leak, the gauge causes the momentary 
opening of valve 3 and closing of valve 4, 
reducing the leak-chamber pressure. The 
ratio of expansion to leak-chamber volume 
is about two per cent, and the pressure in 
the leak chamber is much greater than in 
the expansion chamber so the rate of leak 
to the discharge tube is also reduced by 
about two per cent by the operation of 
valves 3 and 4. The vacuum gauge con- 
tinues these automatic adjustments in 
rate of leak as frequently as is necessary, 
up to three times per minute, to maintain 
pressure in the cathode tube within a 
tolerance of 0.1 micron. Sudden changes 
in cathode-tube pressure are prevented by 
the smoothing action of the leak chamber. 


Focusing Coil 


The focusing coil has a steel shroud and 
pole pieces to give a short magnetic field 
of uniform intensity over the aperture to 
minimize aberration. The focusing cur- 
rent is held constant, independent of varia- 
tion in line voltage, by a gas regulator 
tube. The effect of the focusing coil on 
the beam intensity is shown in Figure 3 
by comparing the 5-millimeter width of 
the 1000-volt calibration line taken with 
the focusing coil unenergized, with the 
0.5-millimeter width of the dense zero line 
taken with the proper focusing coil cur- 
rent. A fine trace can be obtained with no 
focusing coil provided the anode hole is 
very small, but this greatly reduces the 
writing speed. 


Beam Trap 


There are three pairs of cross-connected 
beam-trapping plates, as described by 
Burch and Whelpton.? With perfectly 
balanced plates, voltages insufficient to 
trap the beam will not deflect it. Actu- 
ally it is impossible to adjust the plates 
perfectly; therefore, the trapping voltage 
is kept to a minimum during the sweeping 
time. Voltages in excess of about one kilo- 
volt deflect the beam so that it cannot pass 
through an aperture located between the 
two upper pairs of trapping plates. The 
beam is cut off below the anode except 
during a relatively short interval adequate 
for sweeping it across the film, and conse- 
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quently fogging of the film is reduced. 
With impulse excitation of the cathode, a 
beam trap is not a necessity as with con- 
tinuous excitation, but it is advantageous 
to cut the beam off while the cathode dis- 
charge is stabilizing and after the beam 
has been swept across the film. 


Cathode-Voltage Regulator 


The charge on the capacitors of the im- 
pulse generator supplying the cathode 
voltage is made independent of the sup- 
plyline voltage by a regulator of the elec- 
tronic type. If variation of cathode volt- 
age is permitted, the deflection will vary 
as is shown in Figure 4 by the two 1,600- 
volt calibration lines differing by three per 
cent which were taken with the regulator 
disconnected. Two zero lines were also 
taken but coincide since variations in 
cathode voltage do not affect the position 
of the zero line. 


Elimination of Spurious Deflection 
Magnetic fields deflect the beam, but a 


constant field, such as that of the earth, 
merely affects the position of the zero axis 
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and is not objectionable. The synchro- 
nous switch(see Figure 6) prevents random 
timing of the oscillograph operation with 
respect to the periodic variation in mag- 
netic field from nearby 60-cycle apparatus, 
It prevents errors such as are shown in 
Figure 5 by the separation of 0.5 milli- 
meters between two zero lines taken with 
the switch stopped. 

The metal deflection tube in this oscillo- 
graph prevents errors such as may occur 
in oscillographs with glass deflection tubes 
due to charges transferred from the beam 
to the glass walls. 

The deflection and sweep plates were 
designed and adjusted so that the deflee- 
tion produced by the two sets is at right 
angles and is proportional to the voltage. 


High-Voltage Circuits and Sequence 
of Operation 


It would be impossible to obtain oscillo- 
grams of nonrecurrént transients of short 
duration without proper timing of the 
cathode-voltage and sweep circuits of the 
oscillograph, and synchronization with 
the transient to be studied. 

A push-button control starts a sequence 


Figure 1. Oscillo- 
graph viewed from 
the front 
A—lo cathode gen- 
erator 
B—Cathode tube 

C—Anode 
D—Beam trap 


E—Focusing coil 
F—Deflection cham- 
ber 

G—Film chamber 
H—V/acuum-regula- 
tor gauge 


Figure 2 (right). 
Vacuum control sys- 
tem 


Valves 1 and 2 are 
manually adjusted. 
Solenoid valves 3 
and 4 are controlled 
by the contact-mak- 
ing vacuum gauge. 
Solenoid valves 5, 
6, and 7 are inter- 


locked 
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of operations in the high-voltage cireuit of /’ 


Figure 6. These operations include: 


1. Charging the cathode generator, 

2. Application of voltage to the cathode. 
3. Trapping the beam while the cathode 
discharge stabilizes. 

4. Sweeping the beam across the film, 

5. Initiation of the impulse generator so 
that discharge occurs during the sweep. 


6. Holding the beam off the film after the 
sweep is completed, 


7. Grounding the high-voltage circuits, 


In order to obtain constant sweeping 
speed, the sweep plates are operated at 
equal voltages of opposite polarity with 
respect to ground, For this reason, much 
of the high-voltage circuit is symmetrical 
with respect to ground, The operation of 
this circuit is best explained by consider- 
ing each step in the order of occurrence. 


Cathode-Generator Charging Period 


Operation of the control button starts 
the charging of the cathode generator. 
The Marx circuit capacitors Cy, and the 
reservoir capacitor C, are charged to 20 
kv, negative, and a positive charge of 20 
kv is placed on the similar capacitors C,’ 
and C\’, Simultaneously, the sweep- 
supply capacitors Cy and Cy! in eireuit 5 
charge to equal voltages of opposite polar- 
ity through resistors Riy and Ry’, A frac 
tion of this voltage, determined by the 
ratios of Ry to Ry, and Ry’ to Ry’ in eit. 
cuit 4 is applied to the sweep capacitors 
Cyand Cy’ to bias the cathode beam, Also 
a fraction of the voltage on the supply ea- 
pacitor Cy is applied to the beam-trap 
plates by the high-resistance potenti- 
ometer Ry, Ryy, in cireuit 8, compensated 
by capacitors Cy, Cia for fast response, 
Capacitor Cy in circuit 3 is charged to 40 
kv. 


Application of Voltage to Cathode 
When the capacitors of the cathode« 


voltage generator have been, charged to 
the proper value of about 20 kv, the volt- 
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Effect of focusing 


Figure 3. 


The focusing coil was unenergized for the 
1,000-volt calibration lines, but was energized 
for the zero line 


age regulator automatically opens the 
low-voltage charging circuit and releases 
the moving arms of the synchronous 
switch and the grounding contactor. The 
operating time of these switches is long 
compared with the longest sweeping time 
of the oscillograph. When the arms of the 
synchronous switch touch the middle pair 
of contacts, the cathode generator dis- 
charges as soon as the rotating arm 
reaches the closed position, which times 
the discharge with respect to the 60-cycle 
circuits. The gap G, discharges, and 80 
kv negative is applied to the oscillograph 


cathode. 


Gap G» discharges after an interval pro- 
vided by the charging time of C, in cir- 
cuit 1 for stabilization of the cathode dis- 
charge. 


Initiation of the Impulse Generator 


After G, sparks, gap G; is delayed by the 
time required to charge C; in circuit 2; 
the delay can be adjusted by the variable 
inductance. When G; sparks, an initiat- 
ing impulse travels to the three-electrode 
gap of the generator’ supplying the im- 
pulse to be measured. These circuits re- 
quire careful adjustment to time the tran- 
sient discharge to occur early in the period 
while the beam is crossing the film, which 


Figure 4. Effect of variation in supply voltage 
on deflection 


Oscillograms taken with cathode-voltage 
regulator disconnected 
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Effect of stray magnetic fields 


Figure 5. 


Two zero lines taken with synchronous switch 

stopped; separation is caused by difference 

in instantaneous value .of magnetic field from 
60-cycle equipment 


may be as short as 0.25 microsecond with 
a fast sweep. 


Removal of Beam-Trap Voltage 


The sparking of G, applies voltage to 
the line Z terminated by capacitor Cyin cir- 
cuit 3. This voltage disturbs the balance 
of voltage across the four-electrode gap 
Si-S_-S3-S4, which sparks and grounds 
electrodes S, and S; simultaneously. The 
capacitor C; discharges through Ris and 
the four-electrode gap, thus insuring low 
are resistance and thorough grounding. 
A four-electrode switching gap, not pre- 
viously used in such circuits, was neces- 
sary rather than the usual three-electrode 
gap. The two end gaps S; and S, must 
operate at equal voltages of opposite polar- 


Figure 6. High-voltage circuits 


1—Sweep delay 
9—Impulse-generator delay 


3—Grounding 
4—Deflection-plate bias 
5—Supply 

6—Sweep 


7—Beam cutoff 
8—Initial beam hold-off 
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Figure 7. Consistency of deflection and 
absence of fogging 


Five traces are superimposed on each of 5 
lines. Superposition is possible because of 
the vacutim, cathode-voltage, and calibration- 
voltage regulators and the synchronous switch 


ity to give the necessary symmetry of 
circuits; another electrode S; provides the 
connection to ground, and hence a fourth 
initiating electrode $3; was introduced. 

The points A and A’ in circuit 5 are 
grounded by the four-electrode gap. Asa 
result, the beam-trap voltage is removed 
by the compensated potentiometer in cir- 
cuit 8, and the beam appears between the 
deflection plates, but is held at the edge 
of the film by the charges acquired by Cs 
and C;’ during the charging period. 


Sweeping the Beam 


Grounding of A and A’ also puts 20 kv 
positive on Ry in circuit 5 and 20 kv nega- 
tive on Rj,’ supplied from Cy and Cy’. As 
a result, current flows through the block- 
ing capacitors C; and C;’, resistors Rys and 
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Rjs', and into sweep capacitors Cgand Cs’, 
which supply balanced positive and nega- 
tive voltages to the deflection plates. 
This current reverses the sweep-plate bias 
voltage so that the beam is swept across 
the film. The plate voltage is limited by 
sparkover of G, after which Rj, maintains 
sufficient voltage to hold the beam off the 
film. 


Beam Cut-off 


Voltage on Ry; and Rj,’ also causes cur- 
rent to flow through Ro, Cs, Roo’ in circuit 
7 which builds up a positive voltage on Sz, 
while S; is held at 20 kv, negative, by the 
reservoir capacitor C;. During the sweep 
when C, was charging, the voltage on the 
beam trap was unchanged, because circuit 
7 is symmetrical and balanced to ground 


13 Megacycle 
Oscillation 
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Figure 8. High writing speed 


Voltage oscillation in a small circuit following 

gap breakdown. Timing wave is 10 mega- 

cycles; sweeping speed is 44 centimeters per 

microsecond and the maximum writing speed 
is 3,000 centimeters per microsecond 


since C\, compensates for the capacitance 
of the gap S;—Ss. After a time delay, the 
gap S;-S¢ sparks, applying voltage from 
C, that unbalances the voltages on capaci- 
tors Cj and Cy. A fraction of this voltage 
appears on the beam trap through Ry and 
Ry and traps the beam. 


High-Voltage Supply Grounded 


The moving-contact arms of the syn- 
chronous switch have been falling con- 
tinually since the holding contactor was 
tripped by the cathode-voltage regulator. 
When contact is made with the grounded 
stops, the cathode-generator capacitors 
Cy, C,’ are grounded. The grounding 
contactor was released also and when it 
closes, the other capacitors are grounded 
so that the operator can make adjustments 
in safety. 
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Operating Controls 


Oscillator timing waves are provided by 
five pretuned circuits covering the range 
of 0.1 to 10 megacycles per second. 
Sweeping speeds which cross the film in 
0.25 to 200 microseconds may be selected 


by means of a tap switch varying C; and 


Cs’. The maximum convenient sweeping 
speed is about 45 centimeters per micro- 
second. Special deflecting-plate switches 
change the circuits for recording the sev- 
eral functions such as the timing wave, 
calibration voltage, and impulse voltage 
or current. In operation, the desired con- 
ditions are set up by means of those 
switches, and the sequence of operations 
of the circuits to make the exposure is 
initiated by a single push button. 


Performance of the Oscillograph 


Several factors have been discussed that 
make the oscillograph free from spurious 


Figure 9. The consistent timing of oscillo- 

graph and generator is illustrated by 5 volt- 

time oscillograms of gap breakdown on one 

film. The variation in timing is 0.08 micro- 
second 


deflection. Figure 7 shows a zero line and 
deflections due to positive and negative 
calibration voltages of 805 volts and 1,610 
volts. This oscillogram demonstrates the 
accuracy and consistency of the instru- 
ment, since five separate traces were super- 
imposed on each line without causing an 
appreciable increase in the width of the 
lines. The sensitivity was constant at 
36.4 volts per millimeter for each cali- 
bration line. The 25 traces on the film 
have not caused fogging. 

Figure 8 shows an oscillogram of a 113- 
megacycle oscillation in an extremely 
small local circuit following the break- 
down of agap. The beam crossed the film 
in 0.25 microsecond. The maximum writ- 
ing speed on this oscillogram is about 
3,000 centimeters per microsecond, which 
is ten per cent of the speed of light. To 
obtain this oscillogram, a rectangular cir- 
cuit was connected directly to the deflect- 
ing plates, which provided most of the cir- 
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cuit capacity. The opposite side of the 
circuit contained a small gap that was 
sparked over by the impulse generator to 
start the oscillation. A resistor was con- 
nected in parallel with the gap to prevent 
deflection by voltage induced in the plate 
circuit previous to gap breakdown. Divid- 
ers are necessary for the measurement of 
high voltages and will limit the accuracy 
with which ultrafast transients can be re- 
corded, rather than the writing or sweep- 
ing speeds of the oscillograph. 


Comparison With Hot-Cathode 
Oscillograph Having Permanently 
Sealed Vacuum : 


The sealed-in high-speed oscillograph 
with the film outside the vacuum, on 
which improvements also have been re- 
ported®* within recent years, occupies the 
position of an every-day general-purpose 
instrument for transient work. It is sim- 
pler in construction and operation and ca- 
pably records all but the ultrafast tran- 
sients for which the instrument described 
in this paper is especially valuable. 


Conclusions 


The oscillograph described should be re- 
garded as a precision research tool ca- 
pable of recording ultrafast phenomena. 
Due to the complexity of the circuits, the 
operator must use considerable care and 
skill to realize the best performance. The 
authors believe it represents marked prog- 
ress in the design of ultrahigh-speed os- 
cillographs for the measurements of tran- 
sients and that several features add 
definitely to performance characteristics 
hitherto attained. During the two years 
in which this instrument has been in con- 
stant use, the accuracy, consistency, high 
writing speed, and convenience of opera- 
tion have been of great benefit in the study 
of lightning arresters and problems of pro- 
tecting insulation. 
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Temperature Conditions 
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Synopsis: Various electrical standards are 
reviewed from the viewpoint of the selection 
and interpretation of ambient temperature 
values. Equivalent aging temperatures for 
insulation have been calculated from 
recorded ambient temperature data for 
several typical outdoor and indoor locations. 
From these the suitability of ambient values 
now used for the establishment of tempera- 
ture rises for rating purposes is discussed. 
These values seem to be well chosen, but 
some clarification in meaning and in methods 
of using them for rating and application pur- 
poses is desirable. For apparatus rated on 
a 40 degrees centigrade ambient ‘basis, ap- 
preciable margins in permissible temperature 
rise exist under many conditions and for 
many places of application. Permissible 
increases in loading for certain motors with- 
out exceeding conservative hot-spot tem- 
peratures are suggested, subject to the 
limitations imposed by other operating con- 
siderations. 


Standards for Electrical Apparatus 


HE permissible temperature rises for 
rating purposes given in various com- 
mercial standards for apparatus and con- 
ductors were obtained by considering the 
maximum continuous temperatures for 
insulation and selecting certain values of 


ambient temperature. The ambient 
values most commonly used are: 
40 degrees centigrade—For commercial 


standards for the majority of all electrical 
apparatus and for some cable-rating pur- 
poses. 
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80 degrees centigrade—For commercial 
standards for wires and cables and, with 
qualifying statements, for the newly pro- 
posed standard for transformers, 

25 degrees centigrade—For standards for 
rotating apparatus on electrical vehicles 
and in some Underwriters’ regulations. 

50 degrees centigrade—For standards for 
marine apparatus for which 40 degrees centi- 
grade is not considered adequate. 


Generally speaking, these values are 
well chosen for the various cases indicated, 
but there is some inconsistency between 
the wording of the standards and the 
methods and generally accepted theory of 
applying apparatus. Some standards 
simply specify that apparatus will have 
the proper rating when the temperature of 
the cooling medium does not exceed 40 
degrees centigrade, In at least one case 
the statement “‘at no time exceeds 40 de- 
grees centigrade’ is used, In others 40 
degrees centigrade is specified as the limit- 
ing ambient temperature of the cooling 
air or other gases, with a supplementary 
statement that the ambient temperature 
in locations where electrical apparatus is 
operated in the United States rarely ex- 
ceeds 40 degrees centigrade. There is a 
general impression that 40 degrees centi- 
grade is exceeded in only a few locations, 
but this is not confirmed by actual ree 
ords. Weather bureau statistics show 
that outdoor temperatures have at times 
exceeded 40 degrees centigrade in 30 out 
of 60 stations.’ Thus, in indoor applica- 
tions, where considerable heat is gener- 
ated Be losses in large electrical appara- 
tus, heat engines, steam pipes, and indus: 
trial heating equipment, 40 degrees centi- 
grade will at times be exceeded in a large 
number of applications. However, the 
total percentage of time during which 40 
degrees centigrade is exceeded is as a rule 
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very low, not more than 0.5 per cent for 
most outdoor locations and a somewhat 
higher percentage for some indoor loca- 
tions. Nevertheless, with a strict in- 
terpretation of the statement that the 
cooling medium must not exceed 40 de- 
grees centigrade, a large percentage of 
applications would have to be considered 
as special. In actual practice, standard 
apparatus having a temperature-rise rat- 
ing based on a 40 degrees centigrade 
ambient is actually applied more or less 
indiscriminately with success in all but 
unusually hot locations, This is to be 
expected in the light of various investiga- 
tions on the life of insulation, which have 
shown conclusively that life or rate of 
deterioration is dependent upon both time 
and temperature, 

Since the temperature-rise rating pre- 
sumes continuous operation at the stand- 
ard ambient temperature, it may be ex- 
pected that satisfactory life of insulation 
at rated load will be obtained when this 
ambient temperature is maintained con 
tinuously, If true, it follows 
directly from these investigations on the 
life of insulation that equal life will be 
obtained in spite of short periods at tem 


this is 


peratures above 40 degrees centigrade, if 
values below 40 degrees prevail for the 
greater part of the time, This is the con- 
dition found nearly everywhere in prac 
tice; ambient temperatures usually vary 
over wide ranges and include values below 
40 degrees centigrade for most of the time. 

On the basis that a continuous ambient 
is used for rating purposes, it is merely 
necessary to make sure that the prevailing 
ambient temperatures, which vary con- 
tinually in practice, are equivalent in their 
aging effects to this standard value, ‘This 
will result in the most effective application 
of apparatus. A method of determining 
the aging temperature equivalent to any 
given varying temperature is available in 
the eight degrees centigrade rule,'* which 
states that the aging effect of temperature 
doubles for each eight degrees increase in 
temperature, This eight degrees centi- 
grade rule is not a precise law and cannot 
be applied indiscriminately for all insula- 
tion, but it does serve as a useful guide 
for analytical purposes. 


Equivalent Aging Temperatures 


Vhe use of the eight degrees centigrade 
rule is illustrated in Figure 1. Curve A 
was obtained from available outdoor tem- 
perature records for Dallas, Tex. It 
shows the percentage of time during which 
certain temperature values were exceeded. 
To obtain corresponding machine tem- 
peratures, the hot-spot temperature rise 
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of 65 degrees centigrade permissible for 
many forms of class-A insulation is added 
to curve A, giving curve B. By using the 
eight degrees centigrade rule, it is possible 
to calculate a constant temperature D 
(appendix II) which has the same effect 
in deteriorating insulation as curve B. 
By subtracting 65 degrees centigrade 
from D, the value Cis obtained. Thisisa 
single value equivalent to the ambient 
temperature curve A. The validity of 
this operation depends, of course, on the 
empirical eight degrees centigrade rule, 
but its application is conservative. It is 
assumed that the insulation temperature 
follows changes in ambient temperature 
exactly. Actually, insulation tempera- 
tures lag and the effect of the higher am- 
bient temperatures is somewhat less than 
curve B indicates. 

Dallas is one of the hottest places in the 
country. Although the maximum tem- 
perature exceeds 40 degrees centigrade, 
the equivalent yearly outdoor tempera- 
ture is only 22 degrees. Figure 2 shows 
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Figure 1. Actual and equivalent ambient and 
machine temperatures for outdoor locations in 
Dallas, Tex., 1932-37 inclusive 


curves and values for other locations and 
the equivalent temperatures are from 12 
to 22 degrees centigrade. Therefore, out- 
door apparatus can be safely applied al- 
most anywhere if the standard tempera- 
ture rises are based on an ambient of 25 
degrees centigrade. However, a further 
assumption that heat from sun radiation 
can be neglected is necessary. It has been 
shown that this assumption is correct in 
most cases, because wind velocities nearly 
always existing outdoors, though rather 
low, compensate for sun radiation. There 
are a few exceptions to this, such as meters 
or transformers mounted in well-protected 
corners of buildings and subject to con- 
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siderable sun exposure, the influence of 
which may then at times be appreciable. 
Most types of electrical apparatus are 
at times located indoors and the consid- 
eration of outdoor temperatures is in it- 
self of restricted value. However, it is 
useful as a basis for the study of indoor 
temperatures for which no comprehensive 
statistics are available or likely to be 
available in the near future. Therefore, a 
logical method is to use outdoor statistics 
and make tests on the differences between 
outdoor and indoor temperatures for a 
limited number of typical indoor locations. 


In buildings heated for human comfort, 
a more or less constant temperature is 
maintained during the cooler seasons of 
the year. A constant value of 25 degrees 
centigrade represents the higher limit of 
temperatures prevailing during the heat- 
ing period. At other times it might be 
assumed that the indoor temperature can 
be maintained the same as the outdoor 
temperature in a substantial ideally venti- 
lated building. In practice there are, 
however, a number of factors tending to 
increase indoor temperatures even when 
no appreciable amounts of heat are gener- 
ated inside. These factors are: heat 
from occupants and lighting fixtures, the 
poor heat exchange generally given by 
open windows, the fact that windows are 
kept closed a part or all of the time, and, 
finally, heat caused by sun radiation. 


Figure 3 shows simultaneous outdoor 
and indoor records taken in an office in a 
substantially built modern office building 
having northwestern exposure with sun 
radiation through the windows only after 
5 p.m. At the end of the office hours, 
about 5 p.m., the windows are closed and 
night temperatures are appreciably higher 
indoors. During the second day shown it 
was cloudy after 5 o’clock, and the maxi- 
mum temperature was only slightly higher 
indoors. In contrast, the marked in- 
fluence of the late afternoon sun appeared 
during the third day, resulting in a differ- 
ence of 5.6 degrees centigrade (ten degrees 
Fahrenheit) at 6:30 p.m. Similarly the 
influence of sun exposure with closed win- 
dows, as may be found in unoccupied 
storerooms and similar places with south- 
ern exposure, can be appreciable. The 
high peak on the first day indicated in 
Figure 3 was caused by the recording in- 
strument being directly exposed to the 
sun. The effect is quite marked, al- 
though the instrument case is light in 
color and ventilated. If apparatus with 
dark heat-absorbing surfaces is subjected 
to sun radiation through windows, the 
effect may be quite marked because of the 
lack of compensating outdoor breezes. 

Similar records have been obtained in a 
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powerhouse basement and a factory build- ; 


ing. The powerhouse basement was with- 
out windows and poorly ventilated, but 
the recorder was at least ten feet from 
direct heat sources such as steam pipes. 
The factory building was a single-story 
structure, with a covering of boards plus 
sheet iron on the walls and paper on the 
roof. Several small ovens operating at 
temperatures up to 175 degrees centigrade 
were located in the vicinity of the ther- 
mometer. It was placed near the south 
windows as well, which resulted in con- 
siderable influence from sun radiation. 
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Figure 2. Actual and equivalent outdoor 
ambient temperatures for six cities of the 
United States 


From these tests the curves of Figure 4 
have been estimated for certain indoor 
conditions and the equivalent ambient 
temperatures calculated. The tests cov- 
ered only a 100-day period in midsummer, 
but the data have been adjusted to an an- 
nual basis compared to the outdoor curve 
for the period of test and then applied to 
the Dallas outdoor curve. A constant in- 
door temperature of 25 degrees centigrade 
has been assumed when lower tempera- 


tures prevailed outdoors. Figure 5 shows — 


the same procedure applied to the outdoor 
curve above 25 degrees centigrade for 
Bismarck, N. D. This is one of the hotter 
locations in the northern section of the 
United States, as divided in Figure 2 of 
AIEE Standard No. 1.3 Although maxi- 
mum temperatures are high, they do not 
persist as in more southern climates, and 
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Figure 3. Recorded temperatures outdoors tion is made between inside and outside 


and in a modern office building at East Pitts- 
burgh 


equivalent aging temperatures are ‘corre- 
spondingly lower than in Dallas. The 
equivalent aging temperatures for these 
selected locations in Dallas and Bismarck 
lie between 25 and 32 degrees centigrade 
for the most part, with the Dallas power- 
house 36.5 degrees centigrade. In the 
latter case, even with a 25 degrees centi- 
grade minimum temperature, 30 degrees 
exceeded most of the time, and 40 degrees 
exceeded 20 per cent of the time, the 
equivalent temperature is still well within 
the 40-degree standard. In practice all 
sorts of variations will be encountered in 
individual applications, but for either 
locality it seems that, regardless of high 
maximum temperatures, equivalent aging 
temperatures as high as 40 degrees centi- 
grade are likely to be found only under 
very unusual circumstances. Since Dallas 
is one of the hotter places in the country 
this statement may be applied to appara- 
tus locations in buildings generally. 

Figure 5 seems to indicate that, except 
with a great deal of heat generated and 
poor ventilation, the equivalent aging 
temperature will rarely exceed 27 degrees 
centigrade for large sections of the coun- 
‘try. This applies particularly to many 
highly industrialized sections of the 
United States. Moreover, the 27 degrees 
centigrade value is based on the assump- 
tion that indoor winter temperatures are 
25 degrees. Actually, the temperatures 
maintained in industrial establishments in 
winter are nearer 20 degrees centigrade, 
which results in equivalent aging tempera- 
tures for the year certainly no greater 
than 25 degrees. 


Enclosures and Buildings 


The inside temperatures of enclosures 
provided for the specific purpose of hous- 
ing electrical apparatus are usually higher 
than the outside. In relatively small en- 
closures with restricted ventilation, such 
as steel cubicles for switch-gear, a distinc- 
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ambient temperatures. Extreme differ- 
ences have of course been encountered 
when the enclosure had no ventilation. 
These conditions require special considera- 
tion in each case. On the other hand, 
when apparatus is enclosed in a regular 
building, the temperature in the building 
is considered the ambient temperature for 
the apparatus. 

In this connection some interesting tests 
have been reported on an indoor trans- 
former installation.4 A ventilated build- 
ing about 18 by 25 feet and 24 feet high 
housed three power transformers. In 
Figure 6 the heaviest lines represent the 
outline of the building, with cooling air 
flow indicated by the arrows. Figure 6a 
shows isothermal lines midway between 
two transformers, and Figure 6b shows the 
isothermal lines for a section through the 
center line of a transformer. The numbers 
given on the lines indicate the difference 
between outside and inside temperatures. 
The average temperature in the building 
is about eight degrees centigrade above 
the outdoor temperature. In the case of 
Dallas this would give an equivalent tem- 
perature of about 30 degrees centigrade. 
However, the lines above the transformer 
show an excess of 11 to 15 degrees centi- 
grade over outside temperature. Applied 
to the Dallas equivalent temperature of 
22 degrees centigrade, this gives ambi- 
ent values of 33 to 37 degrees. If aux- 
iliary apparatus were installed above the 
transformers, it would be operating under 
these ambient conditions. This conclu- 
sion is made under the assumption that 
the building is fully ventilated at all times; 
however, the ventilation may be restricted 
in cooler seasons of the year, resulting in 
equivalent ambient temperatures of 35 to 
40 degrees centigrade at points above the 
transformers. It is believed that this gen- 
eral situation is frequently found in build- 
ings housing electrical apparatus. 

A somewhat different case is an indus- 
trial building subject to considerable sun 
radiation or other heat sources. Tem- 
peratures in the upper regions of the 
building, where some types of apparatus 
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Figure 4. Estimated prevailing and equivalent 
ambient temperatures for typical locations in 


Dallas, Tex. 


1. Outdoors 1932-37 inclusive—above 25 
in degrees centigrade 


2. Office 


building—northern exposure— 
open windows daytimes 
3. Office building—southern 


closed windows 


exposure— 


4. Building with industrial heat sources— 
thin walls 


5. Powerhouse—poorly ventilated area 


may be installed, may be appreciably 
higher than in the lower parts where 
temperatures usually are measured. Al- 
though some of the previous cases derived 
from tests do not show equivalent am- 
bient temperatures in excess of 35 degrees 
centigrade, equivalent temperatures close 
to 40 degrees may be expected in some 
parts of many buildings. The short-time 
maximum temperature in such locations 
is likely to be 50 to 60 degrees centigrade. 


Preferred Standard Ambient 
Temperatures 


From these studies, the suitability of 
the ambient temperature values used for 
temperature-rise standardization purposes 
can be considered. For maximum sim- 
plicity in the application of apparatus, the 
ambient temperature of 40 degrees centi- 
grade has been well chosen. The tempera- 
ture conditions for the very small per- 
centage of cases where apparatus so stand- 
ardized cannot be safely applied are so un- 
usual that they will be readily recognized. 
(An equivalent temperature of 40 degrees 
centigrade usually permits occasional 
maximum values of 50 to 60 degrees; con- 
sequently, misapplications are easily 
avoided.) 

On the other hand, it might be con- 
tended that 40 degrees centigrade is con- 
trary to maximum economy, because in a 
large percentage of applications equivalent 
ambient values of 30 to 35 degrees are not 
exceeded. The question of what would be 
gained by using 35 degrees centigrade as a 
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Figure 5. Estimated prevailing and equivalent 
ambient temperatures for typical locations in 


Bismarck, N. D. 


1. Outdoors 1932-37 inclusive—above 25 
degrees centigrade 
9. Office building—northern exposure— 
open windows daytimes 


3. Office building—southern 


closed windows 


exposure— 


4. Building with industrial heat sources— 
thin walls 


5. Powerhouse—Poorly ventilated area 


basic ambient value might therefore 
arise. It would permit hot-spot tempera- 
ture rises’ of 70 instead of 65 degrees centi- 
grade for class-A insulation, and 95 in- 
stead of 90 degrees for class-B insulation, 
gains of 7.7 and 5.6 per cent respectively. 
With apparatus having chiefly copper 
losses, this means increases in rating of 
only 3.9 and 2.8 per cent respectively; 
with apparatus having both iron and cop- 
per losses, gains of 7 and 5 per cent might 
be realized. 

For these gains it seems wrong to sacri- 
fice the present satisfactory situation 
which permits almost indiscriminate ap- 
plication of standard apparatus drawn 
from storerooms all over the country. A 
great deal of this apparatus has line- 
voltage magnet coils, and adjustment of 
the load to suit special ambient tempera- 
ture conditions is not possible; the same 
is true with motors permanently built into 
or connected to driven machines. In 
these cases special apparatus would be re- 
quired, if the temperature rating of stand- 
ard apparatus were not based on a suffi- 
ciently high and universally applicable 
ambient temperature. The cost probably 
would more than balance any economic 
gain from a lower ambient as a basis for 
standard apparatus. It is of course pos- 
sible to load certain machines somewhat 
below their normal rating, if the ambient 
temperature is higher than that used as a 
basis for the rating; however, it is just as 
easy to apply a machine to a somewhat 
higher load, if its rating is based on 40 de- 
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grees centigrade, and it is used in a locality 
with a lower equivalent ambient value. 
Considering further that there are cer- 
tain inaccuracies in the eight degrees centi- 
grade rule used as a basis for this study, 
and that there is usually not much known 
about the temperature conditions for 
many applications, it certainly seems ad- 
visable to retain the margin of safety and 
the simplicity afforded by the use of 40 de- 
grees centigrade as an ambient value for 
general purposes. A further reason for 
adhering to this value is that frequently 
apparatus is installed under conditions 
which interfere with proper ventilation. 
In Figure 7, curve A has been estimated 
to show the percentage of all apparatus 
that can be applied without special con- 
sideration for temperature-rise ratings 
based on different standard ambient tem- 
peratures. In the absence of extensive 
statistical data no claims can be made for 
the accuracy of the curve. It does illus- 
trate the basic considerations involved 
and the greater applicability of stock ap- 
paratus, the higher the standard ambient 
temperature on which ratings are based. 
In spite of the advantage of the 40 de- 
grees centigrade value for general use, it 
must be admitted that the use of lower 
values such as 30, or even 25 degrees, is 
justified where some conditions of applica- 
tion or economic considerations apply. 
One such case is rubber-insulated wire, 
some varieties of which are suitable for a 
continuous maximum temperature of only 
50 degrees centigrade. The permissible 
rise is 20 degrees centigrade with an am- 
bient temperature of 30 degrees, and only 
10 degrees with an ambient of 40 degrees; 
in other words, the increase of rating pos- 
sible with 30 degrees is 41 per cent. The 
greater part of this wire is used in places 
where an equivalent temperature of 30 
degrees centigrade is not exceeded. This 
is roughly illustrated by curve B of Figure 
7. (The eight degree centigrade rule may 
not apply to rubber-insulated wire, and 
curve B may not be quantitatively cor- 
rect.) It follows that the sacrifice in 
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Figure 6. Isothermal lines around a large 
transformer in a ventilated enclosure 


(a) Between two transformer units 
(b) About the center line of one unit 


economy resulting from an ambient of 40 
degrees centigrade for this wire is entirely 
too great for the advantages gained there- 
by. This is especially true, because in the 
few locations where higher temperatures 
prevail, standard wire can be used merely 
by reducing the rating. Hence, the store- 
room problem, which would complicate 
the situation in connection with many 
other types of apparatus, is of no particu- 
lar importance. On the whole, it seems 
that ratings for rubber-covered wire based 
on a standard ambient of 30 degrees centi- 
grade are well justified. 

Another case of interest is that of trans- 
formers. Curve C has been estimated as 
applying to transformers and shows ap- 
proximately the percentage of trans- 
formers which can be applied on a 30-de- 
gree centigrade basis; this percentage is 
high because most transformers are lo- 
cated outside. A rather small percentage 
of 30 degrees centigrade transformers re- 
quire special consideration in their ap- 
plication. Also, since transformers are 
nearly always applied by engineers fully 
familiar with all the problems involved, 
ratings based on a 30 degrees centigrade 
ambient seem well justified. (The pro- 
posed transformer standards specify that 
nominal rating can be used if the average 
temperature during any 24 hours does not 
exceed 30 degrees centigrade, with a maxi- 
mum of 40 degrees, which gives a continu- 
ous hot-spot temperature of 95 degrees. 
This provision in itself will result in an 
equivalent value somewhat in excess of 30 


| 


re 


degrees centigrade for the 24-hour period, _ 


as here developed. However, since there 
will be only a ‘few days during the year 
with such high temperatures, it is esti- 
mated that the provisions in the trans- 
former standards are about the same as 
an equivalent temperature of 30 degrees 
centigrade or less.) 
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Curve D applies to rotating apparatus 
for electric vehicles. In view of the neces- 
sity to keep weight to a minimum, and 
because such apparatus is nearly always 
outdoors, the present practice of a 25 de- 
gree centigrade standard ambient is justi- 
fied. For the sake of maximum simplicity 
in the standard structure, a value of 30 
degrees centigrade for railway work seems 
preferable and would hardly interfere with 
maximum economy. The five degree 
centigrade difference represents a very 
small percentage of the customary tem- 
perature rises in this type of apparatus. 


There are other cases where a standard 
ambient temperature of 30 degrees centi- 
grade would be justified. For example, 
some domestic or office appliances are 
used almost exclusively in locations where 
an equivalent temperature of 30 degrees 
centigrade is not exceeded while the de- 
vices are in use. There are practically no 
homes or offices in which the equivalent 
temperature exceeds 30 degrees centigrade 
while occupied. Even if higher tempera- 
tures prevail when windows are closed, 
this is of no particular importance because 
the devices are not then loaded and will 
not overheat. 


Therefore, considering both simplicity 
and economy, it seems well to retain the 
40 degrees centigrade value but to recog- 
nize that a 30-degree value is justified for 
some apparatus and applications. It will 
of course also be necessary to use the 50 
degree centigrade value for those few loca- 
tions, such as holds of ships, where 40 
degrees is not sufficient. An even higher 
standard ambient value may be necessary 
in special cases. 

The previous considerations all are 
based on the deterioration of the conven- 
tional insulating materials, with the idea 
of assuring satisfactory life of apparatus 
from that point of view. The influence of 
temperature conditions on the oxidation 
and operation of contact surfaces or upon 
the operation of electronic devices and 
other types of apparatus may, of course, 
be subject to different laws and thus re- 
quire separate consideration. Very few 
quantitative data seem to be available 
for such studies, but AIEE standards co- 
ordinating committee 7 is working on 
these problems. Regardless of the results, 
it would seem best to use the same basic 
ambient values for standardization pur- 
poses, with the understanding that satis- 
factory results are obtained if these am- 
bient temperatures are maintained con- 
tinuously. Any difference between the 
characteristics of other types of apparatus 
and ordinary electromagnetic apparatus 
can be taken care of in the methods of 
application. 
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Conclusions 


Ambient temperature values equivalent 
to the continually changing temperatures 
encountered in practice have been derived 
for various localities. From these data it 
is concluded that the standard ambient 
temperature values selected for use in 
establishing temperature rises for rating 
purposes in the various standards are, in 
general, sound. It is suggested, however, 
that some clarification in meaning and in 
methods of using these selected values for 
rating purposes is desirable. 

The data also show that for apparatus 
rated on a continuous 40 degree centigrade 
ambient basis, certain margins in tempera- 
ture rise exist under many conditions and 
for many places of application. Recogni- 
tion of this situation is particularly valu- 
able at this time, when it is often neces- 
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Figure 7. Estimated curves for different ap- 
paratus applications, showing the percentage 
of applications for which standard apparatus 
based on different ambient temperatures is 


suitable 
A. General C. Transformers 
B. Cables D. Railway apparatus 


sary to increase loads on industrial equip- 
ment. Under these rating conditions an 
equivalent ambient temperature of 25 de- 
grees centigrade may permit overloads 
which jincrease operating temperature- 
rises by 15 degrees without exceeding per- 
missible hot-spot temperatures, when this 
is compatible with other operating con- 
siderations. 

Apparatus ratings primarily are based 
on a continuous hot-spot temperature of 
105 degrees centigrade for class-A insula- 
tion, although transformer standards 
specify 95 degrees. At times doubt has 
been expressed that the 105 degrees centi- 
grade temperature will give satisfactory 
life of insulation, since laboratory tests 
have demonstrated loss in mechanical 
strength of materials continuously sub- 
jected to 105 degrees. On the other hand, 
hot spots in many machines occur in slots 
where the insulation is well supported and 
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where some loss of mechanical strength 
can be tolerated. Extensive trials on ac- 
tual machines at 105 degrees centigrade 
for long periods have shown very satis- 
factory life. 

To eliminate this doubtful point, it can 
be assumed that the equivalent hot-spot 
temperature should not exceed 100 degrees 
centigrade. This takes advantage of only 
ten of the 15-degree margin and gives a 
permissible temperature-rise of 75 instead 
of 65 degrees, or an increase of 15.4 per 
cent. For general-purpose motors based 
on a 40 degree centigrade temperature- 
rise by thermometer, an extra ten degrees 
is available, permitting an increase in this 
case of 36.5 per cent. (Actually, the serv- 
ice factor for these machines requires the 
ability to carry a 15 per-cent overload 
with a 40 degree centigrade ambient main- 
tained continuously.) Table I shows per- 
missible increases in loads for motors, con- 
sidering temperature only and taking ad- 
vantage of these temperature-rise in- 
creases of 36.5 and 15.4 per cent. With 
the total losses increased by these per- 
centages, permissible increases in copper 
losses are given in columns 3 and 5. Col- 
umns 4 and 6 show the increases in cur- 
rents corresponding to these copper losses. 


Table |. Permissible Per-Cent Increases in 
Motor Losses and Currents for 100C Hot-Spot 
Temperatures at 25C Ambient 


General 
Purpose 40C 
Rise by Ratings Based on 
Thermometer 50C Rise by 
Assumed Loss -~————————___ Thermometer 
Distribution Cop- 
per Copper 
Iron Copper Loss Current Loss Current 
0.25...0.75 TAQ cca 4220555... 10 
0.35...0.65 56....25 SQ Darren ke, 
0.50. .-..0).50i7.0.-2: WapweOLeDens tobe ae ae Law 


Since hot-spot temperatures are not 
directly proportional to total losses but 
depend also upon distribution of losses 
between copper and iron, these figures 
may be somewhat optimistic. It does ap- 
pear reasonably safe, however, to increase 
currents on 50-degree-rise machines by 8 
to 13 per cent and on general-purpose 40- 
degree-rise machines by 20 to 30 per cent 
under the conditions stated. For induc- 
tion motors torque usually increases some- 
what faster than the current. It is as- 
sumed, of course, that operation is at rated 
voltage. If operation is not at rated volt- 
age, part of the margin indicated may not 
be available for increased loads. 

Furthermore, this paper deals only with 
the effect of temperature on the aging of . 
electrical insulation. There are other fac- 
tors that should be considered when con- 
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templating placing an overload upon a 
rotating machine.’ Mechanical strength 
of shafts, bearings and couplings, com- 
mutators, lubrication, and so forth, must 
be recognized as limiting factors also and 
should receive due consideration. Fur- 
thermore, utilizing these temperature 
margins may reduce insulation life from 
that commonly obtained under operation 
at substandard temperatures. 

Unfortunately, simple conclusions cov- 
ering all conditions encountered in prac- 
tice are not possible, but it is hoped the 
data presented will be of assistance in de- 
termining increased loads for existing ma- 
chines and apparatus in this time of emer- 
gency. Also, the statistical data of AIEE 
Standard No. 1 should be helpful in de- 
termining the localities where prevailing 
ambient temperatures might make in- 
creased loading of equipment possible.» - 

Although the data given here are pri- 
marily intended to be helpful under pres- 
ent emergency conditions, it is also hoped 
that the views presented will be con- 
vincing evidence of the futility of sugges- 
tions for the use of a great variety of am- 
bient temperature values and departures 
from standard temperature-rises in com- 
mercial transactions. Certain variations 
in ambient temperatures always will occur 
but wide confusion would result from at- 
tempts to reflect these into the system of 
rating apparatus. 


Appendix |. Ambient Tempera- 
ture Specifications in Standards 


(The wording referring to ambient tem- 
perature in the different standards is far 
from uniform. The letters in these data 
indicate certain general classifications but 
do not cover all the variations in wording 
even where no distinctions in meaning are 
intended. Furthermore, where apparatus 
may be water-cooled, supplementary state- 
ments are given.) ‘ 


50C 40C 30C 25C 24C 


AIEE anp AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 
Metal-tank mercury- 


arcirectifiers: cr.) euken rai: A 
Industrial control ap- 

POTACUA Pi 5) 5A fete ayeracteen B 
Electric-railway con- 

trol‘apparatus7. oc. ots. ae B 
Capacitors: iit picsiayie B 
Apparatus bushings......... c 
Air switches and bus 

SUPPOLES avira erepriete te cued B 
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50C 40C 30C 25C 24C 
AIEE anp AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 


Relays associated 

with power switch- 

Pe ARSC Neca aes A 
Protector tabesinn. cue astlrier A 
Fuses above 600 volts.......B 
Automatic stations......... B 
Switchboards and 

switching equip- 

RCAC oe ole ayoneicteoare cial ey era¥eharas B 
Switchgear assemblies......-. A 
Lightning arresters.......... A 
Electric-arc-welding 

APPALACUS tern eieveraleneiniols B 
Resistance welding 

MPPALALUS cercre cuscleiat ole sieie B 
Electrical installa- 

tions on shipboard...A ...— 
Railway motors............ SS eee 
A-c power circuit 

Log oo as. BR Soba tererere B 
Rotating electrical 

MACHINETY seis, eieveqee sclera B 
Transformers, regula- 

tors, and reactors......... D 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Industrial control........... B 
Motors and genera- 
OVS ce eides oie ene eo A 
Oil circuit breakers.......... E 
Signalling transformers.......—...—...—...F 
General-purpose spe- 
cialty transformers........ E 


UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES 


Industrial control........... A 
Motor-operated fans........ eb athe Ge 
Branch circuit and 


service circuit 


Auxiliary breakers, cc... bests meee I 
Motor-operated ap- 
pligticess uae ee ; 


INSULATED POWER CABLE ENGINEERS ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CopE 
Conductors <a: 


GENERAL CLASSIFICATION 


A. Equipment conforming with these standards 
shall be suitable for carrying the rated load when 
and where the ambient air temperature at the 
equipment does not exceed Cc. 


B. Apparatus conforming with these standards 
shall be suitable for operation at the standard rating 
when and where the temperature of the cooling 
medium does not exceed Cy 


C. Apparatus bushings conforming to these stand- 
ards shall be suitable for operation at their standard 
ratings when and where the temperature of the ex- 
ternal cooling medium does not exceed 40C maxi- 
mum or 30C average for any 24-hour period. 


D. Apparatus conforming to these standards shall 
be suitable for operation at rated load with rated 
secondary voltage, provided the temperature of the 
cooling air at no time exceeds 40C, and the average 
temperature of the cooling air during any 24-hour 
period does not exceed 30C. 


E. Thestandard ambient temperature of reference 
when the cooling medium is air shall be 40C. 


F. The standard ambient temperature shall be 
24C. 


G. It is assumed that the ambient temperature 
will be ordinarily about —C: 
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“et 
4 
H. The temperatures given in these requirements 
are based on a room temperature of 25C. 


I. The tests shall be conducted with the switch at 
room temperature, preferably 24C. 


J. Capacities are based on room temperature of 
30C., 


Appendix Il. Calculation of 
Equivalent Aging Temperature by” 
Eight Degree Centigrade Rule 


The continuous temperature equivalent 
to a given temperature distribution curve 
for a period of time is calculated by dividing 
the curve into convenient trapezoids or 
rectangles and applying equations 1 and 2. 


(eXT2eKTM1 


ek 1h) 


for a trapezoid (1) 


A=te*? for a rectangle (2) 


A =aging units 

to=time in convenient units (hours or per 
cent) 

e=2.718 K =0.0865 

T.=maximum temperature of trapezoid in 
degrees centigrade ; 

T,=minimum temperature of trapezoid in 
degrees centigrade 

T=constant temperature of rectangle in 
degrees centigrade 


The aging units for all the sections of the 
curve are added, and equation 2 is applied 
to this sum for the total time involved. 
Solving for T gives the equivalent aging 
temperature for the curve. 

With K=0.0865 the aging units are 
doubled for an eight degrees centigrade in- 
crease in temperature. 
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Effect of Lightning on Thin Metal Surfaces 
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Synopsis: In the search for means for 
méasuring the properties of natural light- 
ning much can be learned from the evidence 
left at points struck by lightning. This 
paper deals principally with such evidence 
and the process of evaluating the character- 
istics of the lightning strokes responsible for 
the evidence. 

For six years a nickel-plated, 18-inch cop- 
per sphere, 878 feet above the ground atop 
the WSM radiator at Nashville, had been 
collecting data in the form of holes and pits 
due to lightning strokes to the sphere. A 
total of 150 holes of varying sizes were 
found together with 300 pits. A laboratory 
setup was made consisting of the high- 
capacity impulse generator together with a 
d-ec generator so arranged that the known 
characteristics of lightning with respect to 
the so-called continuing current could be 
duplicated. With this equipment holes 
having the same appearance could be pro- 
duced in copper sheets, and from the results 
of the test a calibration curve was produced. 
At the same time calibration curves were 
obtained for other metals in addition to 
copper. From these data an expectancy 
curve was obtained between coulombs and 
per cent of holes. The average hole corre- 
sponded to 15 coulombs while the maximum 
size hole corresponded to 240 coulombs. 

No satisfactory calibration was obtained 
for the pits, many of which no doubt were 
the result of high current peaks having a low 
coulomb content. 

It is interesting to learn that of the 150 
holes in the sphere 89 were found in the 
upper half and 61 in the lower half, with the 
great majority appearing in a six-inch belt 
around the seam at the sphere’s equator. 

The results of some laboratory high-cur- 
rent impulses on metal sheets are also shown, 
indicating pressure effects without appreci- 
able burning. 

A lightning stroke to a metal-roofed rural 
home is described, the largest hole in the 
roof indicating a charge of 210 coulombs. 
The home was not wired, but a part of the 
lightning discharge traveled a distance of 
162 feet to the wired house next door to punc- 
ture the cellar wall and contact the neutral 
ground rod driven in the cellar. Another 
channel was found extending to the base of 
the service pole where two ground rods were 
driven. It was estimated that the discharge 
removed approximately 250 cubic feet of 
earth in its travel. Available data indicate 
the stroke was negative and had a total 
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charge of more than 240 coulombs with a 
suggested peak current of the order of 
200,000 amperes. Although the struck 
home was quite badly damaged, there was 
no fire, nor was there any trouble with the 
electric equipment in the wired home. 

The results of this work indicate that 
sheet metal may be made to yield certain 
data of value with reference to lightning. 


IGHTNING strokes to objects on the 

earth have been characterized by 
two major effects!~4 one causing explo- 
sive effects®§ and the other often resulting 
in fire. In many cases both effects have 
been present. The explosive effects are 
now known to be due to sudden increases 
in current which may reach a crest of 
several thousand or even a hundred thou- 
sand amperes or more in a few millionths of 
a second, decaying to half of the crest 
value in a time of the order of 40 micro- 
seconds. It is the expansion effects in 
the air resulting from these rapid current 
changes which cause the thunder which 
we hear. The burning effects are the re- 
sult of the flow of current of relatively low 
magnitude of the general order of 200 or 
300 amperes’ for times which may be as 
long as 1.5 seconds, but on the average, 
persist for about 0.3 second or about 7,000 
times as long as the average time to half 
value of the current peak. Correlating 
photographic and oscillographic data for 
strokes to the Empire State building hav- 
ing a height of 1,275 feet, strokes began 
at the building in about 80 per cent of the 
cases. As the height of the earth object 
becomes less, the percentage of cloud-ini- 
tiated strokes increases. It is believed 
that for transmission-line heights the 
contacting strokes are always cloud ini- 
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tiated. Currents in earth-initiated 
strokes measured at the earth end begin 
with a relatively small value of current— 
a few hundred amperes—which develop 
into a continuing current when contact 
is made with the cloud. Superimposed 
current peaks may develop later, with 
varying time intervals and magnitudes, 
all of these peaks being cloud-initiated 
just as in the case of the stroke to objects 
of ordinary height on the earth’s surface. 


Laboratory Lightning 


The impulsive nature of lightning 
strokes has been known for a long time, 
and it was natural to consider the cloud 
as one pole of a condenser and the earth 
as the other. Thus the laboratory light- 
ning maker noted the similarity between 
the discharge of a charged laboratory 
capacitor and natural lightning. It 
looked the same, and the sound effects 
were there also. Furthermore, wood 
could be blown apart as in nature, and 
many of the distance—time—voltage or cur- 
rent phenomena found in connection with 
the operation of outdoor circuits could be 
reproduced. And so with the develop- 
ment of the Marx-circuit impulse genera- 
tor and the cathode-ray oscillograph, 
data became available proving the simili- 
tude of the laboratory and the natural 
lightning as to the nature of the phe- 
nomena involved. 

The continuing part of the natural 
lightning stroke was not simulated, as its 
existence was not shown oscillographically 
until 1937. The lack of knowledge of this 
component explains the inability of in- 
vestigators to make the lightning fulgu- 
rites found in nature when discharging a 
lightning generator into wet sand. The 
impulsive nature of the current blew the 


Figure 1. Circuit to control duration and 
amplitude of long-duration low-current dis- 
charges, preceded by impulse current 


DELAY CIRCUIT 
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Side view of lightning-damaged 
18-inch nickel-plated copper sphere installed 
for six years at top of WSM vertical radiator 
878 feet above ground 


Figure 2. 


sand out of the container, and it was not 
until currents of a few amperes were used, 
continuing for a second or so, that ful- 
gurites could be formed, 

The charge represented by the current 
peak is very small indeed, The average 
measured in natural lightning is only a 
fraction of a coulomb, whereas the charge 
represented by the continuing current 
may be of the order of 200 coulombs or 
more, ven very large impulse genera- 
tors with voltages suitable for general 
testing work will have a charge of con- 
It is 
clear, therefore, that to simulate the com- 


siderably less than ten coulombs. 


plete lightning stroke a generator of more 
than 20 times the present capacity is 
needed, and therefore it is necessary as an 
economic expedient to make use of gener- 
ators such as illustrated in Figure 1, where 
the discharge is initiated by a high capaci- 
tance generator, with a follow current 
supplied by a 500-volt d-c generator, 


Such an arrangement, though not suitable 
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for long arcs, was quite satisfactory for 
the tests on metal sheets described in this 
paper. Modifications of this circuit have 
been used during other long-duration 
lightning current tests. More than one 
high current impulse may be superim- 
posed using a circuit of this general char- 
acter, 


Lightning Strokes to Sphere at WSM 


Our interest in the use of thin metal as 
a means of collecting lightning data was 
aroused when William Montgomery, Jr., 
engineer for WSM radio station of the 
National Life and Accident Insurance 
Company at Nashville, Tenn., sent us the 
sphere illustrated in Figure 2. This 
nickel-plated, 18-inch diameter sphere 
made of 19-mil copper had been in service 
at the top of WSM’s vertical radiator, 
878 feet in height, for a period of six 
During that time it was struck 
frequently by lightning and in the summer 
of 1937 was thrown to the ground during 
a lightning storm which damaged the 
tuning coil at the base of the tower as 
shown in Figure 8. The sphere was dam- 
aged in its fall on the reverse side but had 
been mounted in the position shown in 
Figure 2. 

The large number and varying size of 
holes and pits found indicated that the 
sphere could be made to tell a story about 
lightning strokes if a proper calibration 
for the holes could be found. The glob- 
ules of copper found around many of the 
holes indicated clearly that the holes were 
produced by continuing currents rather 
than by current peaks, which would have 
produced sufficient pressure in many cases 
to have blown the molten metal away. 

Tests were begun, therefore, with the 
circuit shown in Figure 1, using a variety 
of current and time values until the ap- 
pearance of the holes produced corre- 
sponded closely to those found on the 


years, 


Figure 3 (left), Tuning coil 
of WSM radiator damaged by 
lightning stroke 


Probable current crest 66,000 

amperes—positive polarity. 

5/g-inch (outside diameter) 
tubing. 40-mil wall 


Figure 4 (right). Sam- 
ples from d-c tests on 
20-mil coppersheets 
| todeterminerelation 
between current am- 
plitude, length of 
application, and size 
n a of hole 
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Figure 5. Relation between coulombs in the 

arc and resultant area of holes burned in 

(A) 15-mil galvanized iron sheets, (B) 20-mil 
copper sheets 


Sheet positive, electrode negative polarity 


WSM sphere. A few of the test holes are 
reproduced in Figure 4. A calibration 
curve is shown in Figure 5 together with a 
similar curve for galvanized iron. All 
tests were made with the sheet positive, 
electrode negative. 

Using the calibration curve of Figure 
5 for nickel-plated copper sheets, the ex- 
perience curve for the entire sphere in 
terms of coulombs versus holes was ob- 
tained and is compared, in Figure 6, with 
the curve of strokes versus coulombs as 
obtained for the Empire State building. 
Considering the fact that the number of 
holes per stroke is not known in the case 


_ of the WSM sphere, the agreement seems 


quite good when it is remembered that 
in many cases there may be more than one 
hole per stroke. The Empire State build- 
ing data come from measurements of os- 
cillograms and are known to represent the 
complete stroke. Of course, the differ- 


ence in height and location no doubt has 
also had Some effect on the recorded re- 
sults, 

It is a matter of considerable interest to 
note the number of holes in the sphere 
below its equator compared with those 
above. A curve similar to that of Figure 
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Figure 6. Expectancy curves for coulombs 
conducted in lightning strokes 


PER CENT OF STROKES OR HOLES EXCEEDING 


A—Oscillographic measurement Empire State 
building 
B—Hole calibration for WSM sphere 


6 for the upper and lower halves shows ten 
coulombs at the 80 per cent point for the 
upper half and five coulombs for the lower, 
while for values below 50 per cent the 
curve for the upper and lower halves is 
about equal to and practically coincides 
with that shown in Figure 5 for the whole 
sphere. The total number of holes in the 
upper half is 89 and in the lower is 61. 
Within a three-inch belt above the equa- 
tor, 44 holes were found, while in a similar 
zone below the equator, 41 holes were 
counted, with five holes in the seam 
around the equator. Thus, 60 per cent 
of the holes were located on 32 per cent 
of the total surface of the sphere. In 
view of the distance to the cloud, the 
field surrounding the sphere is quite uni- 
form except for the effect of its support 
which would lead one to expect a shielded 
zone near the point of attachment, and 
this is just what was found. If the 


strokes represented by the holes were all 
initiated by the tower, one would expect 
streamers to be formed as the cloud field 
became more intense from all over the 
sphere’s surface except close to the point 
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Figure 8. 265,000-ampere negative-polarity 
discharge through 10-mil plain copper sheet 


Side away from arc. Sheet used as one 
electrode 


of support. Chance conditions of ioniza- 
tion in the atmosphere probably have 
considerable effect in determining which of 
the streamers from the sphere will develop 
into the stroke. 

It is quite likely also that the seam 
around the equator had a considerable 
effect in promoting the formation of 
streamers at the time of a stroke. Drops 
of rain water, particularly at the seam 
may have added to this effect. The top 
of the sphere was apparently shielded to 
some extent by a probable extension of 
the sphere support above the top of the 


Figure 7 (left below). 40,000-ampere nega- 
tive-polarity discharge through  five-mil 
nickel-plated copper sheet 


Side-facing arc. 
Small holes or burns 
numbers 1 to 5, 
sheet used as one 
electrode. Large 
holes numbers 6 to 
9, sheet mounted 
between electrodes 


Figure 9 (right). 
Holes burned by rel- 
atively low - current 
long-time laboratory 
discharges 


Top, %/s-inch steel 
plate. Bottom, 
0.015-inch — galva- 
nized tin. Side facing 
electrode 
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Figure 10. Exterior view of Amherst house 
struck by lightning 


(A) Position of chimney. (B) Location of 
large hole. (C) Location of several small holes 


sphere. The details of the attachment 
are not known. 

Three hundred pits were found, many 
of these being accounted for as direct 
strokes having relatively high current 
magnitude, but having a low coulomb 
content (two coulombs or less). It does 
not appear to be possible to draw any 
definite conclusion concerning these pits 
in terms of current magnitude. It is 
possible, of course, that some of them are 
part of strokes which burned holes, and, 
if so, the effect on the calibration of holes 
in terms of strokes would be small on ac- 
count of the small coulomb content. 

In considering the interpretation to be 
put upon the results obtained by this 
sphere, it should be recorded that the 
number of separate strokes is not known, 
although Mr. Montgomery believes, based 
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Damage to cement basement wall 


Figure 11. 

of A. T. Rouleau house, August 4, 1939, 

caused by lightning which came in across 

ground surface from nearby Joslyn house 
which was struck directly 


Pelham Road near Amherst, Mass. 


on his records, that 24 direct hits is a 
reasonable number to use. It is probable 
that this number is too low. With 150 
holes, and assuming equal distribution of 
holes for all strokes, one arrives at seven 
holes per stroke which, from Figure 6, 
would indicate an average coulomb value 
of 7X14=98 coulombs, which is prob- 
ably much too high, although the maxi- 
mum hole indicates 240 coulombs. It 
must also be recognized that more than 
one stroke could contribute to the same 
hole as well as the same stroke making 
several holes. 

At WSM, magnetic links had been in- 
stalled on the antenna lead-in and guy 
wires at the time the sphere came down 
and the tuning coil of Figure 3 was 
damaged, which indicated a current of 
+66,000 amperes in the antenna lead-in 
and +6,400 amperes in two of the guy 
wires and a total of —73,000 amperes in 
six other guy wires. This record may 
cover more than one stroke, but it does 
indicate the highest currents recorded. 
It is interesting to point out that the most 
severe current peak measured with the 
cathode-ray oscillograph at the Empire 
State building? had a crest current of 
58,000 amperes, contained 4.9 coulombs 
to half current value, and was positive. 
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Tests made in the laboratory on tubing 
similar to that of the tuning coil shown in 
Figure 3 indicate that the turns of the coil 
begin to pull together at a current crest 
of 75,000 amperes. The copper tubing 
itself begins to flatten at around 118,000 
amperes. The difference between the ef- 
fects of laboratory current amplitudes and 
the 66,000 amperes measured in the ac- 
tual stroke is probably due to different 
wave shape, as well as the fact that two 
concentric coils were involved in the ac- 
tual stroke. Furthermore, the heavy dis- 
charge current may have been preceded 
by a high coulomb-long duration dis- 
charge heating the copper tubing suf- 
ficiently to produce crushing at much 
lower crest currents. The laboratory cur- 
rent waves were oscillatory waves of 86 
microseconds period with the initial peak 
of negative polarity. The tuning coil 
consisted of °/s-inch outside diameter 
tubing with 40-mil wall thickness. 


Lightning Strokes to WGY 


In 1938 a 20-mil chromium-plated cop- 
per cylinder was mounted on top of the 
then new WGY 635-foot radiator at 
Schenectady. The top of the cylinder 
was closed with a hemisphere of the same 
metal and thickness. When this was re- 
moved for examination in 1941, seven 
holes and several hundred small pits were 
found. The radiator was known to have 
been struck three times, the magnetic 
links showing —38,000, —7,800, and 
— 30,000 amperes. ; 

Of the seven holes, six were located in 
the 12-inch diameter hemisphere, mostly 
in the upper part, but none at the highest 
point of the sphere as installed. The cy- 
lindrical portion had a height of 14 inches, 
and one hole was found six inches from its 
lower edge. The pits were most numerous 


Figure 12. — Light- © 
ning damage at W. ~~ 
H. Joslyn house, + 
August 4, 1939. 
Pelham Road near 


Amherst, Mass. 
m Furrow in ground 9% 
was dug by lightning - 
as it left Joslyn’ 
ouse and headed 
toward neighboring & 

Rouleau home 


8 


Figure 13. Destruc-' 
‘ tion of pine tree by 
: lightning discharge 
«. Top of tree blown = 
: off by high current 
= peak. Stump burned 
~:} by continuing dis- 
ial charge 
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in the area above a line nine inches from 
the bottom of the cylinder. Twenty-nine 
of the pits had an appearance similar to 
that obtained from high-current labora- 
tory discharges of one or two coulombs. 


Concerning the Holes Burned Me 

With reference to the appearance and 
size of holes some comment is desirable. 
While the WSM sphere showed some very 
small holes—as small as three square 
millimeters—such small holes could not 
be produced in the laboratory in copper 
sheets. The smallest hole obtained had 
an area of 28 square millimeters. How- 
ever, in galvanized iron sheets, holes as 
small as 1.5 square millimeters could be 
produced. 

This effect has been attributed to the 
close proximity (*/; to 1/2 inch) of elec- . 
trode to the sheets under test. A tapered | 
carbon electrode was used to avoid the ef- 
fect of the metal of the electrode on the 
calibration. Although the electrode be- 
gins to glow at 60 coulombs, very little 
gas is given off. Brass electrodes were 
tried but consistent results were not ob- 
tained. 

It is expected that the only difference 
to be obtained from a longer are would be 
the possibility of forming smaller holes in 
copper sheets. Within the range investi- 
gated—spacing 1!/, inch to 1/2 inch—the 
character of the holes is not changed, in- 
dicating that the electrode effect is not ap- 
preciable. The close proximity of the 
electrode possibly has the effect of spread- 
ing the core of the arc wider than would 
be the case in a lightning stroke. How- 


ever, the holes produced showed the same 
characteristics as those produced by nat- 
ural lightning as evidenced on the WSM | 
sphere. ° 

The tests on metal sheets up to 100- 
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mil thickness indicate the following rela- 
tions: 


A 
ae (t=0 to 35 mils) 


A 
Foust (t=35 to 150 mils) 


(, 24 
where 


C=coulombs 
A =area of hole in square millimeters 
= thickness of sheet in mils 


Such equations are reasonably accurate 
for copper and galvanized iron and may 
be used to estimate the coulombs in a 
given lightning stroke. The use of the 
curves of Figure 5 for the individual metal 
is more accurate, but tests of this nature 
do not permit close calibration, the varia- 
tion from the curves shown in Figure 5 
being as much as 40 per cent for some in- 
dividual points. 

That the hole burning is a function of 
coulombs rather than 7?¢ has been verified 
by the fact that equal holes are burned 
when equal coulombs in the are are pro- 
duced with widely different current ampli- 
tudes. The test currents ranged from 50 
amperes to 600 amperes, which is in the 
range of natural lightning continuing dis- 
charges. Tests at high currents with high 
coulomb values have not been made, but 
the calibration data given in Figure 5 
should not be used for high currents. Bel- 
laschi? similarly showed that burning of 
solid heavy electrodes is dependent upon 
ccoulombs. 

In Figure 7 are shown holes burned in a 
five-mil, nickel-plated copper sheet with 
discharge currents of 40,000 amperes 
crest. The small holes and burns num- 
bered 1-5 were produced with the sheet 
grounded. The larger holes 6-9 were ob- 
tained with the sheet midway between 
the line electrode and the ground elec- 
trode. The jagged character of the holes 
is apparent, especially in number 9 where 
the electrode distance was increased from 
5/16 to 23/, inches. There is no evidence 
of the copper beads lining the hole as is 
observed on the sphere and the corre- 
sponding test sheets. As the current am- 
plitude is increased, the explosive effect 
is increased as shown in Figure 8, which 
gives the effect of a 265,000 ampere 30- 
coulomb discharge to a grounded copper 
sheet of ten-mil thickness. The same im- 
pulse applied to a 25-mil copper sheet did 
not rupture it but did produce a large 
dent in its surface. On the other hand, a 
25,000-ampere one- to two-coulomb dis- 
charge will form a bright bead on a 20-mil 
copper sheet but will not puncture the 
sheet. In the explosive type or high cur- 
rent discharge many factors have to be 
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weighed besides current amplitude, while 
the charge in the long-duration low-cur- 
rent continuous discharge can be com- 
puted with fair accuracy. 

The tests indicate a possible source of 
fire with thin metal-roofed buildings, if 
inflammable material is close to the metal 
or in such position that molten metal 
may drop on combustible materials. If 
thin metals are to be used for covering, 
then elevated air terminals should be 
used to keep the are away from the build- 
ing and a suitable path to ground pro- 
vided to prevent damage at joints in the 
metal structure. 


Tests on Steel Plate 


In view of possible lightning strokes to 
metal containers of explosive gases of 
liquids, tests were made with the equip- 
ment shown in Figure 1 with the following 
result. A */s-inch steel plate was tested 
with 430 coulombs in the are. Results 
of such tests are shown in Figure 9. The 
plate could not be punctured but a crater- 
like hole was formed of */;s,-inch depth and 
180 square millimeters area. To punc- 
ture such a plate several thousand cou- 
lombs would be required. 


Lightning Stroke to Home 


Of the many lightning damage cases 
which the authors have investigated, that 
which occurred near Amherst, Mass., dur- 
ing the summer of 1939 is perhaps one of 
the most interesting. Lightning struck 
the home shown in Figure 10, resulting 
in the external damage shown. The upper 
portion of the chimney had been elimi- 
nated, and the chimney was cracked 
throughout its length. A hole having an 
area of 345 square millimeters was found 
in the 15-mil galvanized-iron shingle roof 
at a point about three feet from the chim- 
ney and in the direction of the damaged 
corner of the building shown in Figure 10. 
Several small holes were found in a 
shingle, which apparently had been lo- 
cated at the corner of the roof above the 
damaged corner. No evidence of fire 
could be found anywhere, although in the 
kitchen there was a considerable burn be- 
tween a sink and a nearby pipe, which 
had a combined effective resistance to 
ground of 47 ohms. This was the only 
ground in this house. There was also 
considerable burning between the cover 
of an ice box and the zine lining. Nearly 
all of the windows on the ground floor 
were blown outward, showing the high 
pressure developed within the house. 
Two persons were in the house, one up- 
stairs to the right of the chimney, and the 
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other in the kitchen to the left of the door 
shown in Figure 10. Neither was hurt. 

There was no wiring of any sort in this 
home. In Figure 11 is shown another 
home, 155 feet away, which had a three- 
wire service with the usual appliances 
connected. In the cellar was a driven 
ground of 430 ohms. In addition, two 
grounds having a combined resistance of 
215 ohms were driven at the service pole 
located 110 feet from the house of Figure 
10, and 80 feet from the house of Figure 
11. A portion of the path of the lightning 
discharge is shown in Figure 12. At the 
point illustrated the channel in the earth 
was about three feet in width and about 
15 inches in depth. It continued with 
two-faot width and about the same depth 
for a distance of 74 feet where it split into 
two parts, one to continue 88 feet to the 
ground rod in the cellar of the house of 
Figure 11, and the other to travel 81 feet 
to the ground rods driven at the base of 
the service pole. The electric equipment 
in the wired house was in operating condi- 
tion after the storm, although the cellar 
windows were blown out as the result of 
the pressure developed in the spark to the 
driven ground rod inside close to the cellar 
wall. 


' From magnetic effects observed, it was 

concluded that the current in the neutral 
wire was of the order of 30,000 amperes of 
a slow rate of rise and indicated a nega- 
tive-polarity stroke to the unwired house 
of Figure 10. A calibration of the shingle 
burns indicates a coulomb value of 210 
for the larger burn and 30 coulombs for 
the smaller burns. 


In reconstructing what happened, it is 
probable that the stroke was negative, 
beginning with a current peak of the order 
of 200,000 amperes, followed by a con- 
tinuing current having a coulomb value 
of 240. The physical damage seen in 
Figures 10 and 12 resulted from the high 
current peak. After the chimney ex- 
ploded, apparently the path shifted to the 
burned points found on the roof. With 
the high coulomb value of the continuing 
current, one would have expected a fire to 
ensue, but no evidence of this could be 
found, indicating that the inflammability 
of the various paths was such as not to 
cause fire, 

This case is given here, because some 
knowledge exists as to the magnitude of 
the lightning current which caused the 
damage observed. This again illustrates 
what may happen when good grounds are 
not available when lightning strikes. 

The pine tree shqwn in Figure 13 is 
mute evidence of the same type of light- 
ning discharge just described. This tree 
struck by lightning exploded a few feet , 
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Abnormal Currents in Distribution 
Transformers Due to Lightning 


J. M. BRYANT 
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Synopsis: Abnormal currents in distribu- 
tion transformers due to lightning are 
analyzed both theoretically and from field 
experiences. Under certain conditions of 
direct stroke transferred through the ar- 
rester to the neutral of the secondary wind- 
ing, excessive currents may wreck the 
secondary windings by electromagnetic 
forces. Long-duration surges, or shorter 
repeated surges, saturate the transformer 
cores producing greatly increased surge cur- 
rents in the primary windings which in- 
fluence fuse failures. The saturation of the 
cores by unidirectional lightning surges also 
brings about increased power-frequency mag- 
netizing currents influencing sectionalizing- 
_ fuse and circuit-breaker operations. 


/) -\epneaees deal of research has been 
done and many papers have been 
written dealing with the problems of over- 
voltages under lightning conditions. It 
has been assumed generally that, because 
of the relatively high inductance of trans- 
former windings, very little lightning cur- 
rent builds up within them. There are, 
however, certain conditions under which 
the lightning current may enter the sec- 
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ondary windings of grounded-neutral dis- 
tribution transformers and rise to such 
magnitudes as to develop electromag- 
netic forces sufficient to destroy that 
winding by mechanical stress. Also, for 
long-duration single or multiple lightning 
surges enough current builds up through 
the primary winding to saturate the core; 
and the consequent rate of increase of cur- 
rent in the winding becomes more rapid, 
and the current is finally limited only by 
the d-c resistance of the primary winding. 
These latter currents are generally in- 
sufficient to damage the winding, but they 
are important in the determination of fuse 
and sectionalizing operation 
under lightning conditions. 

Another source of abnormal trans- 
former currents is that of large magne- 
tizing inrush currents brought about by 
surge conditions, which will be primarily 
important in the operation of fuses or 
breakers. These various phenomena of 
abnormal transformer currents are dis- 
cussed further in this paper, with special 
reference to distribution transformers 
on rural lines. 


Direct-Stroke Lightning Currents 
in the Secondary Windings 


Under certain circumstances of direct 
lightning strokes to the primary line, very 
large currents may go through the second- 
ary winding when the lightning arrester 
functions to protect the primary. Oc- 
casionally the effect of such currents is 
completely to disrupt the windings, as 


shown in Figure 1. There is no 
present protection scheme in use which 
protects against such conditions. The 
transformer was connected as shown in 
Figure 2. The lightning arrester effec- 
tively by-passed to the ground lead the re- 
sulting current from a direct stroke to the 
line, and the primary winding was per- 
fectly protected, as determined by subse- 
quent test. The voltage of the secondary 
wires rose, together with that of the trans- 
former case, to the value of the surge-im- 
pedance drop of the grounding wire im- 
pedance and ground resistance, and an- 
other flashover to ground occurred, this 
time on the customer’s premises, Current 
in the two wires on each side of the 
grounded neutral to the customer ground 
fault went through the secondary wind- 
ing. Since the current went from the 
transformer case at raised potential into 
the neutral connection of the transformer 
coil, and from there into the winding 
halves in opposite directions, the mag- 
netic fields of the two halves of the second- 
ary winding canceled out to a high degree, 
because of the close coupling. The leak- 
age-reactance drop and also the resistance 
drop were not sufficient to flash over the 
bushing or the normal shunt safety gaps 
in use. Thus the current continued to go 
into the secondary coil sections in oppos- 
ing directions; the extreme resulting 
mechanical forces due to electromagnetic 
reaction distended the secondary wind- 
ing, as shown at X in Figure 1, and ac- 
tually cut several turns in two by jamming 
them against the core laminations. 


Such conditions to a greater or lesser 
extent, must occur in almost every case of 
a direct stroke to line near a transformer 
installation. The paths for the lightning 
current through the transformer second- 
aries are indicated by arrows in Figure 2. 
The relative amount of current going into 
the windings varies with the relative 
ground resistances; in this case it was 
probably of the order of 20,000 amperes 


above the ground. Examination of the 
upper portion of the tree and the debris 
scattered over a considerable area showed 
no signs of burning; yet the stump was 
on fire when the owner of the land ran to 
the point where he saw the lightning 
strike. Evidently this stroke also began 
with a high current peak blowing the tree 
apart. The stroke persisted as a continu- 
ing current to the stump of the tree, which 
was still grounded, setting it afire. This 
was going on while the tree and the debris 
were in the air, 

The data which have been collected 
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thus far seem to indicate that the use of 
thin metal surfaces makes a fairly satis- 
factory means for collecting data with re- 
spect to the number of coulombs con- 
tained in natural lightning strokes, ex- 
cluding the effects of the high current 
peaks which may be present. 
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in each transformer section, but in most 
cases the current is apparently low enough 
to be harmless. 

Insufficient field data are available on 
the frequency of such failures, and there- 
fore it is uncertain whether protection 
against such faults is economically feas- 


ible. Also, it is beyond the scope of this 


paper to consider protective means be- 
yond mentioning a few obvious measures 
such as: 


1. Reduction of arrester ground resistance 
to a value considerably less than the custo- 
mer’s ground, although the customer’s 
ground must also be kept low for his safety. 


2. Application of very low breakdown- 
value protectors across the secondary bush- 
ings. 

3. Placing of small reactors in the trans- 
former secondary leads inside the tank, 
which will cause the bushing gaps to flash 
over and protect the secondary winding. 


4. Placing the two secondary leads inside 
a waterproof metallic cable, the metallic 
covering of the cable serving as the neutral 
lead grounded to the case, and also serving 
as a supplement to the arrester ground when 
the cable is run underground to the custo- 
mer. 


Primary Winding Currents Under 
Long-Duration Surge Conditions 


Very little surge current is built up in 
the primary winding until the transformer 
core reaches saturation, when the effective 
primary-winding inductance drops 
sharply; short-duration surges do not 


Figure 1. Showing the effect at X of electro- 

magnetic stresses caused by lightning currents 

entering the secondary sections of a distri- 

bution-type transformer at the neutral-wire 
connection 
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produce saturation. Long-duration or 
repeated surges equivalent to long surges 
can build up considerable currents, often 
sufficient to blow the usual primary pro- 
tective fuse. The determining factors in 
this saturation phenomenon can be more 
readily analyzed by taking a specific field 
example of a 7,200-volt rural distribution 
system feeding a network of three-kva 
transformers, shown in Figure 3. 

There are two possible conditions under 
which long surge waves may be present on 
the system. The arresters on the system 
may be functioning and, if they are of the 
conventional type, they will limit the peak 
voltage to about 55 kv, but this will drop 
at a slower rate than the incident wave; 
thus, in effect, producing a lengthened 
surge. On the other hand, especially in 
the case of repeated discharges, long 
surges may be present on the system with- 
out any arresters functioning on some of 
the later of the repeated discharges which 
may have dropped to below the break- 
down point of the arrester. In the latter 
case the duration of the surge is influenced 
by the discharge path both from cloud 
to ground and within the cloud itself. 
Recent investigations? show such waves 
may be from 1,000 to 20,000 microseconds 
duration. A border-line case which would 
fit the above conditions of the arresters 
functioning or not functioning could be 
represented on the particular 7,200-volt 
line by a surge expressed as 


e= Eye @ = 55,000 e770 


This expression corresponds to a wave 
having a crest value of 55 kv and dropping 
exponentially to half value in about 2,500 
microseconds. It will be noted that the 
second term of the more general ex- 
pression for a surge, e=kE(e “—e~™), 
which is omitted, represents the rate of 
rise of the front of the wave. The dura- 


Figure 2. Schematic diagram 
of a typical rural-distribution- 
transformer connection with ar- 
rows indicating how the light- 
ning current may penetrate the 
transformer secondaries 
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tion of the ‘front’ of the wave is so short 
in relation to the very long duration of the 
“tail” of the wave that it plays little im- 
portance in the determination of the final 
current through the winding; and there- 
fore, the corresponding term is left off to 
simplify the mathematical presentation. 

This surge wave is so long relative to 
the time of travel along the entire trans- 
mission line that the same potential can 
be considered applied at all the trans- 
former installations, and the surge im- 
pedance of the line can be considered a 
negligible factor. This becomes clear 
when it is considered that the length of 
the wave of 2,500 microseconds corre- 
sponds to a time such a wave could travel 
475 miles, or would travel back and forth 
in successive reflections on an average 50- 
mile rural system about ten times while 
dropping to half value. Hence the con- 
ditions can be considered essentially the 
same at each of the distribution trans- 
formers and may be schematically repre- 
sented as shown in Figure 4. 

The curves C and F, Figure 4, show the 
resulting current rise in the primary wind- 
ing with the surge occurring at different 
points C’ and F’ on the normal 60-cycle 
wave, shown in Figure 5. The current 
begins to be appreciable only as the trans- 
former core saturates. The hysteresis 
loop A-B-C-D-E-F-G in Figure 5 gives the 
normal variation of B-H as the transfor- 
mer core changes its values of B to pro- 
duce the equal but opposite sinusoidal 
electromotive force, iR+N(d®/dt)-10-8, 
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1°} 3  KVA 37% IMPEDANCE TRANSFORMERS 
° 15 KVA 3.7% IMPEDANCE TRANSFORMERS 
e 3 KVA 23% IMPEDANCE TRANSFORMERS 


FUSES AT ALL TRANSFORMERS ARE 2 AMP RATING. 
LOCATIONS OF BLOWN FUSES ARE MARKED "xX". 


Figure 3. Typical 7,200-volt rural single- 
phase section in which fuse failures were 
caused by lightning current penetrating the 
primary windings of the distribution trans- 


formers 
which balances the applied electro- 
motive force, E,, sin wt. The B and 


electromotive force relationships are indi- 
cated in dashed lines on Figure 5, from 
which it is clear that a surge impressed at 
C’ on the 60-cycle voltage wave conforms 
to C or maximum flux value, on the hys- 
teresis loop, will cause a maximum flux in- 
crease along S; and, therefore, will result 
in the shortest time to core saturation. 
Similarly a surge at point F’ on the 60-cycle 
wave would result in the longest time to 
saturation. The calculation of the growth 
of current must take into account these 
various states of magnetization of the 
core; and because the B-H curves cannot 
be expressed mathematically by a simple 
equation, the fundamental equations 
must be solved graphically or in a step-by- 
step manner, as given in the appendix. 
From these calculations and the resulting 
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1000 1500 2000 
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Figure 4. Initial current rise in a distribution- 

transformer primary due to lightning surges 

incident at different points on the normal 
power-frequency cycle 
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Figure 5. Magnetization curve 
for the core of the typical dis- 


tribution transformer 


The dashed lines indicate rela- 


tive flux-voltage relations under 


normal operation 
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curves of Figure 4, it is clear that the time 
denoted by ¢, elapsing before the core sat- 
urates and appreciable currents can de- 
velop varies with the point of surge inci- 
dence on the 60-cycle wave and lies in the 
range t, = 1,100 +600 microseconds. 

The above range of ¢, was determined 
for one specific 7,200-volt transformer of 
three-kilovolt-ampere rating. It follows, 
however, from the calculations (see ap- 
pendix) that the time #, is independent of 
the transformer kilovolt-ampere rating 
and of the voltage rating of the trans- 
former, so long as the ratio of its voltage 
to the surge voltage remains the same. It 
also follows, from the calculations and the 
curves of Figure 5, that for the larger 
values of current as the core saturates, the 
relation of B to H increments or AB/AH 
becomes a constant, and the problem 
may be solved as with constant param- 
eters. The relation for the current due 
to a surge potential e=E,e~—”, may be 
written as 


pe Es [et — P/U(t-t,) | 


R-aL 


where L is the inductance of the circuit 
with the core saturated, ¢, is 1,100 +600 
microseconds, depending on the point of 
surge incidence on the power frequency 
cycle; the values of 7 up to t=t, being 
relatively small and considered zero. 

The derived simplified equation lends 
itself readily to the examination of pos- 
sible currents flowing into various trans- 
formers having different impedance char- 
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acteristics. Thus, Figure 6 shows pos- 
sible currents due to the surge alone flow- 
ing into two transformers of different im- 
pedances but of the same kilovolt-am- 
pere and kilovolt ratings. These currents 
are of sufficient magnitude to cause the 
protective fuses in the transformer-pri- 
mary-circuit leads to fail, as was proven 
by instances of fuse failures on unener- 
gized lines under lightning conditions. 
Conclusive evidence that the relative cur- 


rents are as calculated is given by the field | 


case summarized in Figure 3, where every 
fuse failed at a 2.3 per cent impedance 
transformer but where none failed at any 
of the higher impedance transformers. 
The greater current associated with the 
lower impedance transformer, as shown 
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Figure 6. Incident surge wave and resulting 
current in the primary windings of three- 
kilovolt-ampere, 7,200-volt distribution trans- 


formers having per cent impedance values 
; as marked on the curves 
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in Figure 6, accounts for the selective 
action noted. The solution of the fuse- 
failure problem is definitely not, however, 
the use of high-impedance transformers. 
In this particular case all of the fuses were 
of the same rating; and none failed on the 
high-impedance transformers, because 
‘\these transformers were overfused rela- 
tive to their impedance and, therefore, 
were actually unprotected against normal 
overloads. 


Conclusion 


Direct lightning strokes may cause very 
large currents to penetrate the secondary 
windings of distribution transformers with 
destructive effects, even though the pri- 
maries are perfectly protected. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to determine the ac- 
tual extent and frequency of occurrence of 
this type of failure in practice. 


Long-duration surges cause relatively 
large currents to build up also in the pri- 
mary windings of distribution transform- 
ers, as analyzed in this paper. Field ex- 
perience with fuse failures and laboratory 
research by the writers with simulated 
surge conditions, have checked the valid- 
ity of the analytical approach. Oscillo- 
graphic records obtained in this research 
agree closely with Figure 6. Conclusions 
on the effect of variations of incidence of 
a surge on the 60-cycle wave follow readily 
and accurately from the detailed analysis 
in the appendix and elsewhere in this 
paper. Published experiments by Berg- 
vall and Beck‘ with direct currents equiva- 
lent to long-duration surges applied to 
transformers are also in reasonable agree- 
ment. 


‘The calculations of Table I in the ap- 


pendix, extended over a number of cycles, 
show that even after the surge voltage 
has completely disappeared a high mag- 
netizing current transient results, due to 
the high degree of saturation in the core. 
Reference to equation 5 in the appendix 
shows that the flux increment, due to a 
small surge incident on the transformer 
60-cycle wave at a point corresponding to 
low core flux valtie, may be written 


s ; Y : B 
AB= se UN 
Em 


since 7R would then be negligible during 
the surge-incidence time. The total flux 
increment due to a surge E,e—” would be 


5 wB Br Ey 
ae edt = Locate 
0 Em aEn, 


It follows, therefore, that every surge, no 
matter how small, would cause a certain 
shift in flux and would produce a mag- 
netizing transient. These transients, al- 
though usually more severe, are of the 
same character as the magnetizing in- 
rush currents experienced when energiz- 
ing a transformer at certain points on a 
60-cycle wave. This fact is of impor- 
tance in examining possible faulty opera- 
tion of fuses and breakers. An interesting 
proof that such “induced” magnetizing 
inrush currents may cause faulty fuse 
and breaker operation is given by cases of 
recent outages during periods of severe 
sun-spot activity which resulted in long- 
duration relatively constant voltages 
across the transformers, which although 
quite different in magnitude were com- 
parable in effect to long-duration repeated 
lightning surges. 

Although complete protection methods 


Table I. Step-by-Step Solution of Current Due to a Lightning Surge, 55,000¢ °° Super- 
posed at the 180-Degree Point of the Normal Power-Frequency Cycle 


AB =—I0000 Acos (0.000377 t +1)+ 67700 AE 


ig are iAt 


me fa 

At 

At _|[000377x0 
PERO. 


-0,0296 


~0.0286 


-0.0279 


=0,0270 


-0,0262 


0,025 4 


-0,0247 


0.0239 


0.27 |0,7634|-0,0233| 


-0,0226 


f-200, 190 fosr70 fose97 | 155 | 0.30 0.7408 
(EN eS 


0.1920} 13000 


-0.1422| 9620 


| 2000 [1000 10.7540 [0.7280 | -2017 _[0.60]0.5488|- 
| 3000 fiooo] 1.131 [0.4257 | -3023 |0.90]0.4066 
-3629 -0.1054 


| 4000 [i000] 1.508 [0.0628 [ 1.20]0.3012 


| 5000 [i000] 1.885 [-0.3090|-3718 | 1.50/0.2231|-0.0781| 5280 | 43. 


* Complete saturation of iron in core, beyond whichAB= KAH. 
** Values beyond B-H curve obtained from 4i=0.01 AH =0.01A B/K, 
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have been developed, further researches 
and field studies are necessary to deter- 
mine the frequency of occurrence of these 
problems in actual practice. 


Appendix. Solution for Current 

in Transformer Due to Lightning 

Surge Superposed on the Normal 
Power Cycle 


The fundamental relationship for the 
transformer with a total voltage e across it, 
composed of the normal operating voltage 
Em sin wt and a superposed surge voltage 
E,e-™ may be written as 


e=E, sin (wt+6)+E,e~™ 
= N(dd/dt) X10~8+iR 
=A(dB/dt)+iR (1) 


where ¢ represents the total value of the 
flux linking the primary winding, including 
the air space around the core, that is, the 
leakage inductance L(di/dt) drop. This 
leakage inductance is introduced in the cal- 
culation by choosing the graph correspond- 
ing to the proper value of K in Figure 5, 
the value of K being equal to the ratio of 
total leakage flux (excluding the contribu- 
tion of the core) to the leakage flux which 
would be obtained in the space occupied by 
the core. External inductance of transmis- 
sion lines, and so forth, can also be included 
in determining the value of K, as suggested 
by Steinmetz’ in solving the somewhat 
similar problem of determining magnetizing 
inrush current. The value of the constant 
A can be determined from the physical 
characteristics of the winding or from the 
known maximum flux density under normal 
operating voltage conditions. Neglecting 
the «R term for normal magnetizing cur- 
rents, and for normal steady-state condi- 
tions 


Ep, sin wt = A(dB/dt) 

from which 

dB =(Em/A) sin wtdt (2) 
B=(E,,/A)S sin wtdt =(—E,/A) cos wt 
Bm=Em/wA 

and hence, 

A=Emn/aBm (3) 


Thus, substituting this value of A in equa- 
tion 1 for surge conditions 


e=E, sin (wt+0)+E,e~% 
= (Em/@Bm)(dB/dt) +iR (4) 


For a solution of equation 4, dB/dt may be 
written in finite increment form AB/At, 
giving 


AB=(wBy/Em)(€—tR) At (5) 


The values of the total potential e com- 
posed of E» sin (wt+0) and E,e-“ in equa- 
tion 5 must be the average values over the 
interval At. To avoid the approximation of 
finding the average, E, sin (wt-+0)dt may 
be written as —d[(E,,/w) cos (wt+é)], and 


—at 
Beacial as ~a| 2 
a 


so that, in substitut- 
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ing increments for the differentials, equation 
5 may be written as 


AB=-—B,,A cos (wt+6) — 


wEsBm Reet _iRoBn At (6) 
aEm En 


The values of 7 remain to be averaged over 
the interval At, so that, where variations of 
i are rapid, it may be necessary to use shorter 
intervals of t. The values of AB are added 
to the preceding values to give the total B, 
and the corresponding values of z are deter- 
mined from the B-H curve of Figure 5 in 
the step-by-step manner indicated in Table 
I. The relation of 7 to H depends upon the 
number of turns in the winding, NV, and the 
mean length of the magnetic path, 1; 


O4aNi  . il 


(7) 


For a typical three-kilovolt-ampere, 7,200- 
volt distribution transformer it was found 
that for H;=55 kv, as shown for the surge 
e=E,e-“, and for the actual constants as 
determined from the transformer of By, = 
10,000 and E,, =7,200 +/2 or 10,200 volts, 
and R=280 ohms, equation 6 for AB could 
be expressed with convenient coefficients for 
step-by-step calculations, to within two to 
three per cent probable error, as 


AB = —10,000A cos (0.000377t-+6) — 
67,700 Ae-0"08'_Q.17At (8) 


with#and A? expressed in microseconds, and 
where, for the particular transformer ]=32 
inches and N=6,240 turns, the values of 7 
are given by 


1~0.01H (9) 


with H corresponding to the various values 
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of B determined for the proper value of K 
(in this case K =3) from Figure 5. 

The initial value of B in Table I is taken 
as that corresponding to the point on the 
normal 60-cycle voltage wave at which the 
surgeisincident. The particular value taken 
in the given tabulation is that value nearest 
saturation, or with an initial value of 
B=B,n=10,000, corresponding to the in- 
cidence of the surge at the zero point C’ 
on the 60-cycle wave, or where 0=7 in 
equation 6. It is clear from the tabulation 
and from the corresponding plotted curve in 
Figure 4, that the values of current are 
relatively small until the time when the 
core is very near the saturation point, or 
until t,=500 microseconds in this case. 
Similar calculations for a point of incidence 
of the surge corresponding to 6=0 in equa- 
tion 6 and to F’ in Figure 5 gives, for the 
equivalent time to saturation fy, the value 
of 1,700 microseconds. Thus the time 
elapsing before the core saturates and ap- 
preciable currents can develop varies with 
the point of surge incidence on the normal 
voltage wave, and for the given ratio of 


55,000 
10,200 


t,=1,100 +600 microseconds 


(2£;/En) = 


lies in the range 


(10) 


The above value of tj was determined for 
one specific 7,200-volt transformer of three- 
kva rating. It is of interest to refer back 
to equation 6 from which it will be noted 
that while 7 is still small, that is, before t= 
ty, the values of AB due to the surge voltage 
are proportional to (E;/Em). This pro- 
portionality means that for the same ratio 
of surge voltage to line voltage the values of 
t,=1,100+600 microseconds will hold 
closely, irrespective of the transformer rat- 
ing, and will vary only in response to 
(E;/Em). Thus, since there is a fairly well- 


established ratio of allowable surge voltage 
to 60-cycle voltage on distribution lines 
the values for é) are valid for all distribution 
transformers, irrespective of kilovolt and 
kilovolt-ampere ratings. 

Another interesting development which 
follows upon examination of Table I and 
Figure 5 is that, as the core saturates the 
relation (AB/ AH) becomes a constant and 
the problem may be solved approximately 
with equivalent parameters. If one neglects 
the much smaller component of the 60-cycle 
voltage effective under the surge conditions 
of saturation, the current due to a surge 
potential e=E,—-” may then be found from, 


Es 
R—-aL 
where LZ is the inductance of the circuit 
with the core saturated, f, is 1,100+600 
microseconds dependent on the point of 
surge incidence on the 60-cycle wave, and 
the values of 7 up to t=¢), being small, may 
be neglected. 


[ea ¢-(R/L) (tt) 


(11) 
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Current Ratings of Electronic Devices 


for Intermittent Service 


R. E. HELLMUND 


FELLOW AIEE (Deceased) 


Synopsis: Electronic devices are used ex- 
tensively for switching, relaying, welding, 
and similar service resulting in intermittent 
loads. In the paper methods for assigning 
standard ratings suitable for such intermit- 
tent loads are investigated, both for single- 
anode tubes and tube circuit combinations. 
Vapor-filled tubes with oxide-coated fila- 
ments are treated somewhat in detail in 
order to develop the basic considerations. 
Other types of tubes, such as the pool-type 
and cold-cathode, are only briefly discussed. 
A method of rating which seems generally 
applicable is proposed, with the suggestion 
that its suitability for the great variety of 
conditions encountered be further investi- 
gated. 


Ti assignment of ratings especially 
suited for intermittent service is de- 
sirable, if it results in more economic use 
of devices than the present practice of 
assigning continuous ratings. The sub- 
ject is of particular importance in con- 
nection with tubes, because they are used 
so extensively for intermittent operations 
such as switching, relaying, signaling, 
spot-welding, and so forth. It is in- 
tended in this paper to examine the possi- 
bilities of assigning intermittent service 
ratings to electronic devices, giving due 
consideration to the methods proposed 
in the recent AIEE report No. 1-A on 
“General Principles for Rating of Elec- 
trical Apparatus for Short-Time, Inter- 
mittent, or Varying Duty,” by standards 
co-ordinating committee 4.1 

In any analysis of the rating of elec- 
tronic devices the following must be kept 
in mind: 
1. The flow of current through each anode, 
and consequently through a single-anode 
tube, is intermittent in nearly all applica- 
tions. This is shown in Figure 1, case Aj, 
which illustrates the current flowing with a 
single-anode rectifier. The same condition 
applies with a single-phase full-wave recti- 
fier for each anode. Case C; shows the cur- 
rent in each single-anode tube for three- 
phase rectification; similarly £, applies to 
six-phase arrangements. In some applica- 


tions the time of current-flow is even less, as 
in the ignitor circuit tubes of ignitrons, illus- 
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committee on electronics for presentation at the 
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trated by case G;: If the application is such 
that the current-flow periods repeat con- 
tinuously, it is customary to consider it con- 
tinuous service, which for each anode means 
continuously repeating pulsations of the cur- 
rent. Regardless of this continuous feature, 
it must be realized that dependent upon the 
duration of each pulsation and the amount 
of idle time between pulsations, different 
current rating values may have to be as- 
signed for the different cases of Figure 1 and 
similar variations, in order to bring about 
economical use of the electronic devices. 


2. Inall electronic arrangements consisting 
of two or more single-anode tubes, careful 
distinction must be made between the rating 
of individual tubes and that of the complete 
tube combination. Cases B,, Di, and Fy 
show the output of two-, three-, and six-tube 
arrangements corresponding to the single- 
anode currents of cases A;, Cj, and A, re- 
spectively. 


3. The output of the tube combination 
may be continuous as discussed so far, or 
intermittent as illustrated for equal time on 
and off in Bz, D2, and F, of Figure 1. The 
currents in the individual single-anode tubes 
for these cases are shown in A», C2, and Ey 
respectively. The current here is inter- 
mittently pulsating. G2 shows an inter- 
mittent load for short-time individual pulsa- 
tion as might be found in the individual 
ignitor circuit tubes used in seam-welding. 
Ratings for such intermittent tube loads 
may be different from those of the previously 
described continuously pulsating loads. 


Rating of Single-Anode Tubes 


Depending upon the type of tube and 
type of load, the permissible rating of a 
single-anode tube may be limited by any 
one of the following factors: 


(a). Heating of the Tube as a Whole. 
With the usual assumption of constant 
voltage-drop in gas-filled tubes, it is cus- 
tomary to consider the average current as 
the principal factor in this respect. Inves- 
tigations by Knowles and McNall? indicate, 
however, that with short-time pulsations in 
a hot-cathode tube the assumption of con- 
stant voltage-drop does not hold true, and 
this may have to be considered under some 
conditions. (In the case of rectification of 
frequencies of hundreds or thousands of 
cycles, there is considerable additional anode 
heating due to positive ion bombardment 
of the anode during the inverse part of the 
cycle, a fact which, of course, must receive 
due consideration.) 


(b). Heating at the Lead-in Conductors 
and Seals. This is influenced largely by 
the rms current, and if it is too high diff—i- 
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culties may develop. (Unfortunately the 
heating of the lead-in conductors and of the 
tube as a whole are interdependent, making 
a clear-cut distinction between the limits 
imposed by the average current and the 
effective current difficult.) 


(c). Values of the Individual Current 
Pulsations and Their Duration and Fre- 
quency. These may be important factors 
in limiting tube ratings for a number of 
reasons dependent on the physical phe- 
nomena entering into the operation of 
various types of tubes. (The sparking tend- 
ency of oxide-coated filament tubes and 
the back-fire phenomena in pool-type tubes 
are examples of this.) 


(d). Requirements for Satisfactory Life of 
the Tubes. Even though the limitations 
imposed by items a, b, and c have been taken 
into account to assure satisfactory opera- 
tion, rating values may have to be made the 
subject of further adjustments to assure 
satisfactory life of the tube. (The life of 
oxide-coated filaments or the life of the 
covering of cold cathodes are examples of 
this. The electron emission in a hot- 
cathode tube decreases during life, and in 
many cases the end of life is determined by 
lack of cathode emission. Therefore, tests 
or ratings involving peak-current-carrying 
capacity, as well as any other current rating, 
of the tube must take this into account.) 


Separate consideration will have to be 
given to each type of tube for various 
service conditions before any plan toward 
a-reasonably uniform method of rating 
can be devised. As a contribution to- 
ward a satisfactory system of rating a 
number of typical cases will be considered 
in the following. 

Vapor-filled tubes with oxide-coated 
filaments will be considered first. Rating 
data for those tubes usually give the con- 
tinuous average current rating and a limit- 
ing peak or crest value for the current. 
The latter ranges in some tubes from 
four to six times the continuous average 
current value, or conversely, the con- 
tinuous average is 25 to 16.6 per cent 
of the specified peak value. In Figure 
1 the rms and average current values 
ate indicated in per cent of the crest 
values for each of the cases shown. It 
will be noted that in all cases of the single- 
anode tube currents except A; and C; the 
average current is less than 16.6 per cent. 
This in turn means that with the data in- 
dicated above, which are those usually 
given, the average current is the limiting 
factor in cases A; and Cj, while in all other 
cases the specified peak current limits 
the permissible load, regardless of the 
duration and frequency of the current 
impulses. A question therefore arises as 
to whether better utilization of these de- 
vices might not be brought about by some 
other method of specifying ratings more 
suitable for loads with short-time pulsa- 
tions. Knowles and McNall have made 
an investigation on the sparking point of 
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Figure 1. ‘Typical 


load current for tubes 
and tube combina- 
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the filament as depending upon current 
and time. Some of their results are re- 
arranged in Figure 2. It will be noted 
that with the minimum filament voltage 
of 2.25 volts, peak currents of 2.75 am- 
peres for long durations of the pulsation 
are indicated. The curve also shows that 
the permissible peak loads can be 
creased by 2 per cent, 11 per cent, 32 per 
cent, and 80 per cent, for 180, 120, 60, 
and 10 degrees of the 60-cycle wave re- 
spectively; especially in the last two 
cases the gain is appreciable and seems 
to make it worth-while to standardize on 
several ratings suitable for service with 
various short-time pulsations. 

The underlying physical phenomena 
make it necessary to specify for each of 
such ratings: 


in- 


1. The wave shape of the impulse. 
2. The crest value of the impulse. 
3. The duration of the individual impulse. 
4. The frequency at which the impulses 


can be safely repeated. 


1. Wave shape. The tests by Knowles 
and McNall were made with a rectangular 
impulse wave. In actual practice a variety 
of waves is likely to be found, some of which 
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time above which cathode sparking may occur 
in a vapor-filled oxide-coated-filament tube 
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are shown in Figure 3. Although all of these 
waves have the same crest value and the 
same total time of current-flow, it is obvious 
that the effect of wave A, for instance, upon 
the sparking tendency and other character- 
istics of the tube is likely to be considerably 
different from that of wave F. Since it is 
obviously impracticable to establish a mul- 
titude of standards for all these wave shapes, 
a few typical ones will have to be selected as 
a basis for standardization; the choice will 
be determined largely by the wave shapes 
encountered in practical applications. 'A 
near rectangular or a sinusoidal wave, or 
both, may at times be selected for this pur- 
pose. In the application of tubes waves 
approaching a rectangular wave shape (see 
cases C to G of Figure 1) are at least as 
frequent as sine waves (A and B). The 
ease with which tests, especially life tests, 
can be made with a given type of wave 
should probably also have an important in- 
fluence upon the final choice. Multiphase 
arrangements of single-anode tubes on 60- 
cycle circuits with at least six phases (six 
tubes) give a wave shape approximating a 
rectangular wave (Figure 1, case £,), and 
thus seem to be very convenient for test 
purposes. Therefore, standardization with 
such a wave shape of the impulse as a basis 
seems advisable in addition to standardiza- 
tion with a sinusoidal wave shape. Tests 
for standards with shorter impulses can be 
made either by increasing the number of 
phases (tubes) or by using hasic frequencies 
above 60 cycles, depending upon the case. 
(In case of rectangular waves the steepness 
of the wave front may have to be specified, 
as destructive cathode bombardment may 
result if full anode current is drawn in time 
less than ionizing time of tube.) 


2. The crest value of the impulse has the 
advantage of simplicity over the use of rms 
or average values, since it obviates in many 
instances the mecessity. for ae these 
latter values 


3. The time of the individual impulse may 
be expressed in units of time such as milli- 
seconds or microseconds; this practice has 
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the advantage of being most generally 
applicable to all conditions found in actual 
practice. However, in some applications it 
may be convenient to express the time in 
degrees of some standard frequency, such as 
60 cycles. (If a near-rectangular wave with 
a peak value and time specified is used as 
a basis for standardization, a question 
naturally arises as to how a tube so rated 
can be applied to pulsations having different 
wave shapes, such as shown in Figure 38. 
A practical and safe method can be based 
on the assumption that current values below 
a certain percentage (possibly below 50 per 
cent) of the peak value will have but negli- 
gible effect upon either the sparking tend- 
ency or the life of the tube. If this is true, 
the time ¢ during which the current exceeds 
such percentage can be safely considered the 
effective time of the impulse, as illustrated 
in Figure 3. For example, an application 
with a wave shape as in case F would use a 
tube standardized on a much shorter rec- 
tangular impulse duration than would be 
used in D, although the total time of the 
current flow is the same in both cases.) 


4. The frequency at which the impulses 
can be safely repeated, either continuously or 
for a limited period, must be given with the 
rating data. The tests on sparking tend- 
ency by Knowles and McNall were carried 
on with single impulses. If several such 
impulses were to follow each other at very 
close intervals, their effect might approach 
that of one longer interval, and sparking 
might result. If on the other hand the 
impulses are repeated at not too frequent 
intervals, the only result is likely to be a 
slight increase of the temperature of the 
filament, which in general will have a favor- 
able effect on the operation at the lower 
filament voltages and no particularly harm- 
ful effect at the higher filament voltages. 
If the impulses are repeated too frequently 
for extended periods, limitations may also 
be reached, because of exceeding the safe 
average or rms currents of the tube, or be- 
cause the life of the tube is decreased below 
satisfactory values. Various other limita- 
tions may have to ‘be considered in this 
connection. The maximum frequency of 
impulses at which any of the limitations are 
reached can be readily determined by. test, 
so that usually it is not difficult to establish 
a maximum frequency that is safe. In 
many arrangements connected to commer- 
cial circuits with a definite frequency, such 
as 60 cycles, a pulsating frequency in each 
single-anode tube in excess of the circuit 
frequency cannot be readily obtained and 
therefore is not of any practical value. 


Since this paper deals essentially with 
current ratings, little mention has been 
made of the voltage conditions in the 
tube. It is of course appreciated that the 
various factors relating to current ratings 


Figure 3. Typical wave shapes of current im- 
pulses which may flow in electronic devices 
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may be appreciably influenced by the 
operating voltage, the inverse voltage, 
the rate of rise of the inverse voltage, and 
so forth. This simply means that the 
complete rating structure must take such 
influences into account where they are of 
importance. 


i pulsations as defined by the quanti- 
ties previously discussed can be repeated 
continuously and without overheating 
the tube or any of its parts, no further 
information on the current rating is re- 
quired. Practical applications of this 
kind are illustrated in E, and G; of Figure 
1, as in these cases the average or rms 
values indicated are not likely to give un- 
safe temperatures. On the other hand, 
for applications A; and C, the average 
currents are likely to be in excess 
of safe values with continuously pul- 
sating service. However, the current 
values of cases A; and C, can be safely 
applied for intermittent pulsating serv- 
ice, such as illustrated by cases A» and 
C,, In rating tubes for such service, 
some additional rating information must 
be given. The most convenient method 
of rating to be applied here seems to be 
the duty-cycle method described in 
AIEE report No. 1-A. However, in ap- 
plying this method to the case at hand, 
it requires some modification. The 
method calls for the specification of the 
maximum load time per duty cycle and a 
time factor k indicating the maximum 
tatio of load time or ‘“‘on’’ time to the 
total time per load cycle. Due to pulsat- 
ing nature of the load current, adherence 
to the exact wording of report 1-A would 
be confusing. In Figure 1 the time 7, 
indicates the time of the cycles during 
which pulsations occur, and T indicates 
the time of the total number of system 
eycles for one duty cycle. It is obvious 
that confusion can be avoided by giving 
the maximum permissible number of pul- 
sations per load cycle and the ratio k of 
these pulsations to the total number of 
cycles of the system frequency per load 
cycle. These two values must be so 
chosen that satisfactory operation and 
life of the tube is assured. (Consideration 
has been given to the use of the service- 
factor method described in report 1-A, 
but it was found that the use of this 
method would unnecessarily complicate 
matters for the specific case without giv- 
ing any compensating advantage. This 
really is to be expected, because the tube 
ratings under discussion depend upon 
many factors other than the rms current, 
which is one of the basic values of the 
service-factor method.) 


In some respects the considerations up 
to this point have been specific to vapor- 
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filled tubes with oxide-coated filaments. 
However, many of the conditions are the 
same as for most other types of tubes, at 
least qualitatively. Quantitatively, there 
may be marked differences, because the 
limitations are imposed by different physi- 
cal phenomena. In an ignitron, for ex- 
ample, tendencies toward back-fire or the 
possibility of losing control of the tube 
by the ignitor will govern the amplitude 
and time of the current impulses and the 
permissible number of impulses per load 
cycle; the ratio of the permissible peak 
currents to the average and rms values is, 
however, many times larger than that 
with oxide-coated filament tubes; again 
various voltage conditions may influence 
some of the current ratings to a consider- 
able degree. (While some of the restrict- 
ing factors for the ignitron have been men- 
tioned merely to point out certain dif- 
ferences, it should not be inferred that the 
ignitron involves more factors for satis- 
factory operation than a_hot-cathode 
tube. A complete analysis is likely to in- 
dicate that on the whole the hot-cathode 
tube has more restrictions and compli- 
cating factors.) 


Conditions with the cold-cathode tube 
are somewhat peculiar, as pointed out by 
G. H. Rockwood.’ He gives a curve 
showing that with every load current of 
these tubes there is a certain total life in 
hours of current flow. He also indicates 
how the life of these tubes can be calcu- 
lated from his curve for other than rec- 
tangular wave shapes. With this infor- 
mation it is possible to calculate for any 
required type and amplitude of load cur- 
rent the percentage of idle time which 
must be allowed for to assure a desired 
total life of the tube. In this manner the 
time factor k can be determined. There 
is no need in this case to specify the maxi- 
mum number of impulses per load cycle, 
because the ‘‘on”’ time can be distributed 
in any desirable manner over the entire 
life of the tube. It will thus be seen that 
even the cold-cathode tube, although very 
different from the mercury-pool or the 
hot-cathode tube may be fitted into the 
general pattern of rating structure pre- 
viously described. 


The method of rating single-anode 
tubes suggested here should enable the 
designer of tube circuits to apply the 
tubes to best advantage. It unfortu- 
nately means the assignment of a number 
of different ratings corresponding to a 
variety of practical applications en- 
countered. However, there seems to be 
no way of avoiding this with the many dif- 
ferent phenomena and considerations en- 
tering into the operation of tubes. Any 
attempt to pattern tube ratings after the 
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familiar type of ratings of most electro- 
magnetic apparatus is contrary to the 
basic principles involved and therefore 
bound to result in misapplications or un- 
economical use of the devices. If single- 
anode tubes are used by themselves, as 
may be the case with half-wave rectifica- 
tion, it may be advisable to give in addi- 
tion to the rating structure described, the 
rms current and possibly the average cur- 
rent for the various ratings to assist in the 
selection of conductors, protecting de- 
vices, and so forth, connected in the tube 
circuit, 


Rating of Tube Combinations and 
Circuits 


For many practical applications, sev- 
eral single-anode tubes are used in com- 
bination, and in addition other apparatus 
such as transformers, reactors, capaci- 
tors, resistors, and so forth, are often em- 
ployed in the combination, which has 
either a certain output as in the case of 
rectifiers or inverters, or a certain carry- 
ing-capacity as in applications involving 
control functions. The heating of most 
of the additional apparatus is determined 
by rms current values and usually the 
output or carrying-capacity of the entire 
combinationin rms valuesis of principal in- 
terest to the user. (There are some excep- 
tions to this, for instance, battery chargers, 
where the average current value is of im- 
portance.) For these reasons, and also 
because most users are accustomed to rms 
ratings, it is usually desirable to base the 
ratings of the combination arrangements 
wherever possible on rms values unless 
the load is of a type requiring pulsations, 
such as the ignitor circuit of an ignitron. 
(See G, of Figure 1.) For cases By, Dy, 
and F, of Figure 1, a continuous rms rating 
can readily be given, and for cases Bz, 
Ds, and F, the assignment of an intermit- 
tent or load-cycle rms current rating 
seems to be desirable. In most applica- 
tions similar to D, and F, the difference 
between the rms and average ratings is of 
little practical importance, and in cases 
like B, filters are often used and minimize 
the difference. In Bs, Dy, and Fy it is 
necessary on account of the tube charac- 
teristics previously discussed to specify 
the maximum duration of the ‘‘on” period 
per load cycle. It thus seems simplest to 
complete the rating structure by merely 
adding the time factor k, which is also 
limited by the tube characteristics as 
previously outlined. 


Whenever additional.apparatus is used 
in the circuit combination, certain rating 
limitations may be imposed by this ap- 
paratus. This may at times result in the 
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assignment of a time factor # smaller than 
that called for by the tubes. For the pur- 
pose of selecting certain standard devices 
such as fuses, switches, and so forth, con- 
nected in series with the tube device, the 
rms currents corresponding to the various 
load-cycle ratings should be known. Al- 
though with the factor k specified, the 
service factor can be readily calculated, 
it may nevertheless be desirable to give 
in the rating structure the service factor 
in addition to the time factor k, How- 
ever, the service factor here cannot, as in 
most other apparatus, be construed as 
meaning that the ‘‘on” current and the 
“on” time can be varied at will as long as 
the service factor rms value is not ex- 
ceeded. (Careful study of individual 
types of tubes and tube combinations may 
disclose some cases where this interpreta- 
tion can be used. For the sake of flexi- 
bility in application, it is of course de- 
sirable to at least explore in many cases 
the possibilities of service-factor ratings 
which permit variation of current and 
time values at least below the rated cur- 
rent, and preferably also above this 
value, within the limit of an rms rating 
indicated by the service factor.) 


Unfortunately the load-cycle method 
proposed is not very flexible in its appli- 
cation. It restricts the application of 
each load-cycle rating to but a limited 
variety of load-cycle conditions. The 
time T=T,/k (in which 7, is the speci- 
fied maximum “‘on’’ time per load cycle) 
corresponds in some ways to the so-called 
“averaging” time used to some extent in 
tube specifications. Satisfactory results 
will be obtained with the rated current, 
if there are several load cycles instead of 
one during the time 7’, as long as the ratio 
of the total ‘‘on” time 7, to T does not 
exceed the value k. Additional load-cycle 
ratings have to be given for applications 
with different current values. 


It may be advisable to illustrate briefly 
here the rating and application method for 
cold-cathode tubes. Assuming, for in- 
stance, a current of 50 milliamperes in the 
tube described by Rockwood, the life is 
found to be about 42 hours a tube. There- 
fore, if six such tubes are used in a six- 
phase arrangement, giving approximately 
rectangular wave shapes for the impulses 
of each tube, the combination would have 
a life of about 250 hours at 50 milliam- 
peres. This, then, simply means that if a 
tube combination of this type is applied 
in service where a life of 10,000 hours is 
required, the factor k should not exceed 
the value of 0.025, which may be entirely 
practical for the relay service mentioned 
by Mr. Rockwood. For this case the 
maximum “‘on’’ time per load cycle could 
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be given as 250 hours, although this 
would be of no practical significance in 
the usual relay application having a large 
number of short operating periods. The 
principal condition is that during the 
10,000-hour life the total load time does 
not exceed 250 hours, (This is merely 
given as an illustration, With the relay 
service under consideration by Rockwood, 
an arrangement of one or two tubes is 
more likely to be used, and in such cases 
the impulses will be sinusoidal.) 

The examples in Figure 1 all deal with 
rectification. Another function of tubes 
is that of switching or controlling alter- 
nating current for such purposes as spot 
welding, for instance. The individual 
single-anode tube here again carries pul- 
sations which are either sinusoidal half 
waves as in Figure 3B, or sinusoidal waves 
with delayed starts as in Figure 3D. The 
current handled by the usual 2-tube com- 
bination is alternating instead of direct 
current as in cases By, Dy, and Fy, of Fig- 
ure 1, and the load is as a rule intermit- 
tent. The operation of the individual 
anodes is the same as previously discussed ; 
the conditions with regard to multi- 
anode arrangements are different only in 
so far as the current ratings for the com- 
bination should be expressed in rms values 
of alternating current, with all other fac- 
tors handled as previously indicated. 

Summarizing, the rating structure sug- 
gested here comprises: 


For Single-Anode Tubes or Hach 
Anode of a Multianode Tube 


The above rating structure for continu- 
ous loads of single-anode tubes is not pro- 
posed to the exclusion of the present 
method of giving the average current for 
continuous ratings of tubes. It is in- 
tended essentially for cases where it re- 
sults in more economical application of 


tubes than the conventional method, or HA 


where it is found more convenient. The 
use of the rating structure on the left side 
of the table is not necessarily limited to 
single anodes. It may also be found con- 
venient for multianode arrangements pri- 
marily intended for supplying pulsations. 
If it should happen with cases G; and Gz 
of Figure 1, for instance, that a single 
tube does not permit a frequency of pul- 
sations high enough for a given applica- 
tion, a two-tube arrangement can be used 
to good advantage and may then be rated 
as indicated on the left side of the table. 
The rating structure on the right side is 
intended for all cases where direct or al- 
ternating currents are desired, and where 
pulsations or harmonics may or may not 
be present as an undesirable by-product 
of the cireuits employed, 

For load-cycle ratings the nominal 
rating is the value of the current during 
the load or “‘on’’ period of the load eyele. 
The service factor .S is the ratio of the rms 
current for the entire time of the load 
cycle to the nominal rms current value 
during the ‘“‘on’’ period. 

Whenever tubes have a limited life, the 


For Combination Arrangements 


A. Continuous Ratings 


1. Wave form of impulses 
2. Crest value of impulses 
3. Time of impulses 

4. Frequency of impulses 


1, Rms nominal current rating 


B. Load-Cycle Ratings for Intermittent Service 


Same as above supplemented by— 
5. Maximum number of impulses per load 
cycle (or equivalent time) 

6. Time factor k 


2. Maximum active time per load cycle 
3. Time factor k 
4. Service factors in addition to k 


In devising a system of ratings, it must 
be considered that under many conditions 
the maximum ‘‘on’’ time 7, per load cycle 
and the time factor k are interdependent. 
Usually k has to be decreased with an in- 
creasing value of 7, This is always the 
case when heating considerations are the 
determining factor. (See references 4 and 
5 which demonstrate this in connection 
with machines and other apparatus. Tor 
tubes this is more fully discussed in a 
companion paper by Marshall and Ar- 
nott.6) For this reason 7; should not be 
chosen any larger than necessary for 
practical applications. By keeping 7; 
low, the value of k is favorably affected. 
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expected life in hours must necessarily 
enter into the rating structure somehow, 
because the choice of the quantities given” 
in the table may be materially affected 
by the assumed life. A typical example of 
this is the cold-cathode tube previously 
described, — 
As a rule, all of the quantities of the 
table except the service factor S, which 


may be given for convenience, are essen-_ 


tial to definitely limit the application of 
the device to service it can handle satis- 
factorily. (There are a few exceptions to 
this, such as the cold-cathode tube where 
the indication of the maximum active 


time per load cycle is of no practical im-_ 
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portance.) However, the importance. of 
the different quantities may vary appreci- 
ably with different tubes and applications, 
as may the reasons why the factors must 
be limited to the values given. In hot 
cathode tubes, for instance, the crest 
value of the impulses is quite a decisive 
value, while in many other types of 
tubes the maximum crest value is not 
such an important limitation. The maxi- 
mum active time per load cycle may be 
primarily limited by heating considera- 
tions of various structural parts in hot- 
cathode tubes, while back-fire considera- 
tions or loss of proper control (also largely 
influenced by heating) may be most es- 
sential in some pool-type tubes. The time 
factor k, which determines the minimum 
idle periods, may be chiefly determined 
by heating consideration in a hot-cathode 
tube, while in a cold-cathode tube its 
value is determined essentially by the ex- 
pected life of the tube. However, re- 
gardless of what these numerous varia- 
tions may be, it seems that the suggested 
rating structure satisfies almost every 
conceivable condition that could be en- 
countered in practice with continuous or 
intermittent service, although some ex- 
ceptions to this can undoubtedly be 
found. It is fully realized that many fac- 
tors (especially various voltage condi- 
tions) not discussed here in detail will 
have to be given careful consideration in 
the setting of current ratings. It is ob- 
vious that in the brief review of rating 
structures given here it would be imprac- 
tical to attempt a comprehensive treat- 
ment of all phenomena involved. Some 
of the more important considerations not 
covered here will undoubtedly be pointed 
out in the discussion, 

With the load-cycle current ratings so 
far discussed it has been assumed that 
they are intended for typical intermittent 
os sa Figure 4. Time-load curve of 
tube arrangements and sug- 
ested method for selecting 

ratings 
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loads with definite requirements, as, for 
instance, the operation of relays designed 
for such current. Many applications like 
this are found in practice and can be taken 
care of by a single load-cycle rating. 
However, with many other tube arrange- 
ments, it may be desirable to give suf- 
ficient rating information to facilitate 
their application for a variety of inter- 
mittent service conditions. In Figure 4 
the curve shown is intended to indicate 
the maximum ‘‘on’’ time permissible for 
a specific tube arrangement for various 
nominal load currents. Since it seems un- 
desirable to list a great number of differ- 
ent current ratings, only a few, such as 
Pm, Png, Png, and Pry, are indicated in 
the figure. For each of these the maxi- 
mum ‘‘on’’ time per load cycle can be 
given, as indicated by the values 7), 7's, 
Ts, and T;. In addition the value k 
would have to be given for each case, 
This then would make possible the appli- 
sation of the arrangement within its 
range of satisfactory performance for dif- 
ferent applications, as intermediate values 
could be readily interpolated. A question 
arises, however, as to how a single nomi- 
nal commercial rating should be selected 
for such a condition, especially for service 
where any of the loads are at times ap- 
plied for considerable periods, as may oc- 
cur with spot-welding arrangements for 
instance, There is not much choice be- 
tween the different ratings in selecting 
one as a nominal commercial rating under 
these circumstances. The continuous rat- 
ing P is so far from representing actual 
service conditions that it would not be a 
very satisfactory nominal rating. The 


maximum rating P, is not very well de- 


fined because the time 7 in Figure 4 may 
range from one cycle in the case of spot 
welding to the conventional period of one 
minute used in connection with the larger 
rectifier equipment, 

One possible method of selection might 
be to establish certain standard values for 
the maximum “on’’ time and select rat- 
ings according to such time values from 
the curve. Another possibility would be 
to set certain standard ratios between the 
nominal and the continuous rating, or be- 
tween the nominal and the maximum rat- 
ing, the latter to be based on the time 
values of practical significance for the par- 
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ticular type of tube or service, such as one 
cycle for spot-welding arrangements and 
one minute for large rectifying equip- 
ment, Some measure of uniformity could 
be accomplished by always using preferred 
numbers for these ratios, as indicated 
in Figure 4, where all the steps between 
the different ratings have been selected 
to be 25 per cent, corresponding to the 
coefficient of the ten series of preferred 
In this case the load Py, 
which is about halfway between the con- 
tinuous and short-time maximum rating, 


numbers, 


has been indicated by a heavy line to 
serve as the nominal commercial rating. 
It would seem highly desirable to devise 
some standard method for settling some 
of these questions, as it would greatly as- 
sist in the gradual evolution of a reason- 
ably uniform method for electronic de- 
vices, 

As previously stated, the suggestions 
given here are merely preliminary; final 
recommendations should not be given 
until considerably more work has been 
done in analyzing the various conditions, 
However, it is hoped that the brief out- 
line will stimulate others to investigate 
various practical arrangements and appli- 
cations for the purpose of determining 
whether the suggestions made here can 
be used, or whether they can be altered in 
some way to make them even more gener- 
ally applicable. It is obvious that no sys- 
tem of rating applicable to all conditions 
can be devised; however, it seems entirely 
possible to develop a system capable of 
broad application and requiring only 
slight modifications for specific cases, At 
any rate, it should be possible to at least 
establish a nomenclature defining such 
terms as time factor, service factor, and 
so forth, which will be generally appli- 
cable and definite in its interpretation in 
all applications. 
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Ignitor Excitation Circuits and Misfire 


Indication Circuits 


A. H. MITTAG 


MEMBER AIEE 


Synopsis: Several circuits are available for 
excitation of ignitron rectifiers. Statice 
magnetic-impulse cireuits are used for most 
applications, Several such circuits are dis 
cussed in some detail, Ignitor requirements 
are given, and circuit requirements affecting 
the choice of excitation circuits are indicated, 

While ignitor failures are rare, they 
should be detected promptly to utilize all 


apparatus to the best advantage, “Two con 
ditions may arise 
J When two anodes operate in parallel from a 


single transformer winding 

2, When « single anode is connected to each trans 
former winding, 

Means for detecting ignitor misfiring are 
described for both conditions. 


N ignitron ig an electric valve in 
which the cathode spot or electric 
are is established every cycle at the be- 
ginning of the conduction period of the 
main anode and is allowed to extinguish 
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Figure 1. D-c magnetization curves 


at the end of the conduction period, The 
are is established by means of an ignitor, 
which is an element made of a high-re- 
sistance material and partly submerged in 


the cathode mereury pool, The ignitor 


is excited or fired by passing an electric 
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current of sufficient strength through it 
into the cathode to establish a cathode 
spot or Static magnetic-impulse 


excitation circuits have certain definite 


are, 


advantages over other ignitor excitation 
circuits.” The circuits here deseribed 
satisfy certain operating conditions, 

As current is built up in the ignitor to 
the firing value, power is consumed by 
At the instant the cathode 
spot appears most of the ignitor current 


the ignitor, 


transfers to the electrie are instead of 
passing through the whole length of the 
ignitor to the cathode, and the voltage 
across the ignitor suddenly collapses to 
are-drop value, It is therefore desirable 
to build up the ignitor current rapidly to 
the firing point to limit the losses and the 
Further, since the 
ignition current varies considerably from 
cycle to eycle, a rapid build-up of ignitor 
current will result in a more uniform fir- 


heating of the ignitor, 


ing angle, 


Magnetic-Impulse Excitation 
Circuits 


‘Yo obtain a rapid build-up of current or 
peaked current wave, a nonlinear reactor 
is used 

In the high impedance region of such a 
that is, below its saturation 
point, there is substantially no ignitor 
current, As the impedance decreases, 
the rate of change of ignitor current in- 
creases, An abrupt transition to a 
peaked current wave requires a sharp knee 
in the magnetization curve of the reactor; 
a rapid rise of current requires a low 


reactor, 


Figure 2, Ignitor excitation circuit using d-c 
biased nonlinear reactors 
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saturated reactance. The use of an alloy 
such as Nicalot (see Figure 1) and a well- 
interleaved core construction result in 


1. Sudden initiation of impulse current. 

2. A maximum ratio of unsaturated to 
saturated reactance values, A capacitor 
may be used as a storage reservoir so that 
other circuit reactance will not reduce the 
rate of rise of the firing impulse current, 


In Figure 2 is shown a magnetic-im- 
pulse ignitor excitation circuit, Here a 
nonlinear reactor Xwy is used for each 
ignitor. ‘This is necessary, because the 
reactor is biased with d-c ampere-turns 
to obtain a high peak current in the a-c 
winding in one direction but not in the 
other. The high peak current is allowed 
to pass through the ignitor in the positive 
direction, that is, from ignitor to cathode, 
while the low negative current is blocked 
by a dry-plate rectifier in series with the 
ignitor and instead flows through the 
linear reactor X;, This circuit gives a 
peaked current wave having a base 60 
electrical degrees long, that is, the are is 
maintained for 60 electrical degrees of the 
fundamental frequency, In order to re- 
lieve the ignitor and the rectifier in series 
with the ignitor of this current after the 
are has been established, a relieving anode 
and transfer resistor Rk, are used. The 
resistance R, reduces the inverse voltage 
impressed on the rectifier. The resistance 
Ry limits the current in the cireuit, 
Voltage control of the d-c output of an 
ignitron rectifier can be obtained by re- 
tarding the firing of the ignitors. The 
sapacitors and resistance connected be- 
tween the power supply and the primary 
of the transformer 7’, together with the 
amount of d-c saturation of the nonlinear 
reactors Xy,, permit voltage control by 
shifting of the ignitor firing. 

The vector diagram shows, how this 
shifting of phase is accomplished, Vector 
I-4 is the voltage impressed on the pri- 
mary of the transformer, and vector 4-3 
the voltage impressed across the con- 


ve 


denser Cj, and triangle 1, 2, and 3 repre-— 


sents the three-phase supply voltage. As 
the saturating current in the nonlinear 

’ . A rt 
reactors is increased, the point 4 travels 


RELIEVING 
ANODE 


(b) 3 
(b) Vector diagram 
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(a) 


on the locus, 4, 4’, and 4", RiThusythe 
voltage impressed on the transformer ad- 
vanees as the saturating current is in- 
creased, and therefore the angle of ignitor 
firing advances with increasing saturating 
current, The purpose of resistance R, is 
to hold the amplitude of the voltage /s 
more nearly constant. The advantage of 
this firing circuit is the long period over 
which the are is maintained, 

Figure 3 shows an excitation circuit 
in which one nonlinear reactor Vyy is 
used to fire two ignitors. The nonlinear 
reactor is allowed to saturate in both 
directions, thus giving peak currents in 
both directions. An autotransformer 
T, is used to provide a return path for 
the ignitor current from the cathodes of 
the ignitrons. In case the cathodes must 
be insulated from each other, this can 
be done by making the autotransformer 
an insulating transformer as shown in 
Figure 8b, The shifting of the angle of 
ignitor firing in this case is accomplished 
by a saturable reactor Vy, together with a 
capacitor C), The resistances Ry and Ry 
keep the voltage wave across the trans- 
former 7 symmetrical and in this way 
insure that the two ignitors will fire 180 
electrical degrees apart, Capacitor C) 
helps to increase the peak volt-amperes 
delivered to the ignitors. , > By 

In the vector diagram, Eis the voltage 
impressed on the transformer 7 with 
low saturating current in the saturable 
reactor, /, is the voltage across the 
capacitor C), 4, is the voltage across the 
a-c winding on the saturable reactor, and 
HH, is the line or supply voltage, As 
saturating current in the saturable reactor 


OC. 
SATURATING 
CURRENT 


(a) Circuit diagram 


XN 
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IGNITOR 


RECTIFIER 


Figure 3.  Ignitor exc'ta- 

tion circuit using saturable 

reactor X, for controlling 
phase of firing 


RELIEVING 
ANODE 


(a) Circuit diagram Te 
(6) Modified circuit dia- 
gram 


(c) Vector diagram 


is increased, the a-c voltage across the 
saturable reactor decreases, and the volt- 
age across the capacitor C, imereases as 
shown by the dotted vectors. The volt- 
age #y on the transformer advances from 
Ixy to Bs’ and consequently the ignitor 
firing advances. The voltage drops 
across the resistances R; and Ry are neg- 
lected to simplify the diagram, In this 
firing circuit the are is maintained for 
about 25 degrees. The advantages of this 
circuit over the one shown in Figure 2 
are that the power consumed is less and 
the apparatus is smaller, 

Figure 4 shows still another type of 
excitation circuit which shortens up the 
period over which the are is maintained 
to about 18 degrees. This reduces the 
power drawn by the circuit still further, 
being only about 200 watts per ignitor. 
A modification of the autotransformer 
similar to Figure 8b will provide for insu- 
lated cathodes, The phase-shifting net- 
work consists of a saturable reactor X's, a 
linear reactor XY), and a capacitor C}, 

The vector diagram shows how the 
voltage Hy varies in phase, with sub- 
stantially constant amplitude as the volt- 
age vector /%, which is the a-c voltage 
across the saturable reactor, is changed 
in amplitude by means of the d-c saturat- 
ing winding, The angle of firing of the 
ignitors shifts with the angle of the vector 

18. 

Figure 4c shows the current in the non- 
linear reactor, the voltage impressed on 
the ignitor, and the supply voltage. 

Sometimes it is desirable to operate 
the main anodes of two ignitrons in 
parallel, and in that case the ignitors must 
be fired simultaneously in order that the 
main anodes will divide the current 


rte y 


RELIEVING 
ANODE 


(b) Vector diagram 


Figure 4. Low-loss ignitor 
excitation circuit 
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SUPPLY VOLTS 


Rs 
Ry 
(b) 
equally, This is best accomplished by 
firing four ignitors from one ignitor excita- 


tion circuit as shown in Figure 5. The 
current autotransformer 73 
causes the two ignitors connected to the 


dividing 


ends of the same transformer to be fired 
If the other 
transformers, reactors, resistors, and ca- 
pacitors in the excitation circuit are built 
for the same voltage, but twice the current 


practically simultaneously, 


rating, we will have a circuit that is twice 
the size in kiloyolt-ampere rating and will 
draw twice as much current and power 
from the line to fire twice as many ig- 
nitors. However, it has been found that 
the peak volt-amperes that this circuit is 
capable of delivering to a hard firing 
ignitor have been practically doubled. 
There is therefore a distinct advantage 
when operating ignitrons in parallel in 
firing their ignitors by this arrangement. 

In order that various kinds of ignitor 
excitation circuits can be compared, it is 
necessary to have some way of measuring 
the peak voltage and current that the cir- 
cuit is capable of delivering to the ignitor. 
In a circuit designed to use relieving 
anodes a variable resistance is connected 
in series with one ignitor between the 
ignitor and the blocking rectifier. In 
case the circuit is designed to operate 
without relieving anodes, a_ relieving 
anode should be used during this test 
connected as shown in Figure 6, This 
variable resistance can then be considered 
as being part of the ignitor, and the two 
together represent a high-resistance ig- 
nitor, The amount of current required to 
fire the ignitor can be varied by changing 
the depth of immersion of the ignitor in 
the cathode, With deep immersion a 
high current is required, and with shallow 
immersion a low current. For each dif- 
ferent ignitor immersion depth, the re- 
sistance RK is increased to such a value 
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Method of firing two ignitors in 
parallel 


Figure 5. 
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Figure 6. Circuit for measuring output of 
excitation circuit 


that the ignitor misfires occasionally. 
With this setting the peak voltage across 
the resistance and ignitor is measured 
during a misfire. This is the peak voltage 
the circuit is capable of delivering simul- 
taneously with the peak current. The 
peak current is determined from the volt- 
age across R. A curve can then be plotted 
showing the peak current and the peak 
voltage the circuit is capable of delivering 
to the ignitor. Such curves are shown in 
Figure 7. A circuit test made by sub- 
stituting a resistance for the ignitors can 
give misleading results, because a resist- 
ance does not havethe nonlinear character- 
istic of an ignitor at the instant of firing. 
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Figure 7. Wolt-ampere output curves of ex- 

citation circuit Figure 4 and modification as 

in Figure 5, with maximum firing points of 
typical ignitors 
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Figure 8 (left). De- 
tection of ignitor 
misfire by funda- 
mental - frequency 
component in d-c 
ripple 


RELAY COIL 


TUNING 
CAPACITOR 
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Figure 7 shows the peak volts and am- 
peres that a typical circuit as in Figure 4 is 
capable of delivering to the ignitors. The 
curve labelled “‘single”’ is for the circuit as 
shown in Figure 4 and the curve labelled 
“twin” is for the circuit in Figure 4 when 
modified according to Figure 5 and using 
apparatus with twice the current rating. 
The points indicated by crosses in Figure 
7 represent maximum peak voltage and 
current to fire typical ignitors. This 
shows that the circuit is putting ample 
power into the ignitors. 


Detection of Excitation Failure 


During operation of an ignitron recti- 
fier one or more anodes may fail to con- 
duct, due to a fault in the ignitor firing 
circuit or in one of the ignitors. Failure 
may be occasional or persistent. 

Persistent misfire of one anode in a 
rectifier where two anodes are operating 
in parallel results in increased load being 
carried by the companion anode with a 
corresponding increase in arcback proba- 
bility. - In other circuits misfire of an 
anode may result in increased duty on 
one or more of the other anodes, with 


1. Corresponding greater arcback proba- 
bility. 


2. Increase in transformer heating. 


In any case, an indication of faulty opera- 

tion is desirable, so that the fault may be 

remedied and normal operation continue. 
Excitation failure may be detected 

by: 

1. Action of the power circuit. 

2. Action of the excitation circuit. 


3. Action of auxiliary electrodes in the 
rectifier. 
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Figure 9 (left). De- 
ignitor 
misfire by funda- 
mental - frequency 
Be oe —z7, component in inter- 
transformer 


I. DETECTION oF ExcITATION FAILURE 
By ACTION OF THE Power Circuir 


1. If one anode of a rectifier fails to fire, 
there will be a component of supply fre- 
quency in the d-c voltage ripple. The mag- 
nitude of this component will depend on the 
number of phases of the rectifier and the 
nature of the load. A relay connected to the 
d-c output voltage and having its coil 
tuned to the supply frequency will indicate 
misfire. This circuit is shown in Figure 8. 
A variation of this arrangement is to con- 
nect the tuned relay across a d-c reactor in 
series with the load. Either arrangement is 
most effective when the number of phases is 
small, and the d-c load is fairly reactive. 


2. When an interphase transformer is in- 
cluded in the rectifier circuit, a voltage com- 
ponent of supply frequency occurs across the 
interphase transformer during misfire. A 
relay or other indicating device tuned to the 
supply frequency and connected across the 
interphase transformer will indicate the 
presence of a missing anode. The connec- 
tions are shown in Figure 9. In a quad- 
ruple-wye circuit, an induction relay with 
two tuned coils may be used, each coil being 
connected to one of the 180-cycle interphase 
transformers. 


3. Figure 10 shows a circuit which utilizes 
the increased positive voltage between anode 
and cathode, when the anode does not fire. 
This arrangement is most suitable for recti- 
fiers operating without phase retard. 


4. Figure 11 shows a circuit where un- 
balance between the neutral currents of a 
double-wye rectifier saturates a reactor and 
decreases its impedance. 


5. Missing of an anode in one wye of a 
double-wye rectifier generally results in a 
disproportionate decrease of current in the 
other anodes of that wye. This is the basis 
of the circuit in Figure 12, which is affected 
by the difference between anode currents in 
the two wyes. 


6. The missing of one anode will result in 


unequal currents in the supply line. This 
2/05+/0 
—~-- RECTIFIERS 
Pre RELAY COIL 


Figure 10. Detection of ignitor misfire by 
positive voltage of missing anode 


Figure 11 (below). Detection of ignitor misfire 
by wye-current unbalance 
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Figure 12. Detection of ignitor misfire by 
anode-current unbalance 


may be recognized by visual observation of 
line ammeters or by a negative-phase-se- 
quence relay. Operation of a double-wye 
rectifier circuit on five anodes results in a 
large negative-phase-sequence second har- 
monic component, due to the unbalance be- 
tween the two secondary wyes. A negative- 
phase-sequence relay is less useful for mis- 
fire detection as the number of phases is in- 
creased. 


7. When two anodes are operated in paral- 
lel from the same transformer winding, it is 
possible to utilize the current-dividing re- 
actor, if one be used, as an indicator of mis- 
fire. Failure of an anode to fire would result 
in a much higher voltage than normal across 
the current-dividing reactor. This voltage 
may be utilized to operate an indicating 
device. Another method of using the cur- 
rent-dividing reactor is to design the reac- 
tor so that the core acts as the magnet of a 
relay and design the relay structure so that 
there will be sufficient flux to attract the 
armature only when the unbalance between 
the anode currents corresponds to misfire of 
one anode at 50 per cent or more load on the 
rectifier. Figure 13 is a photograph of such 
a reactor. 


8. Another method of detecting misfire in 
the case of parallel anodes is to connect in 
each anode lead a current transformer de- 
signed to permit open circuit operation. If 
the secondaries are connected in opposition, 
there will be no voltage when both anodes 
fire, but a resultant voltage if one is missing. 
This may be used to operate a suitable relay. 
The resultant voltage will be present if all 
the pairs of oppositely connected secondaries 
are joined in series. 

It should be noted that the above schemes 
for detecting missing of one of a pair of 
parallel anodes will not detect simultaneous 
missing of both anodes. Such missing will re- 
quire one of the previously described circuits. 


9. When a rectifier is carrying a steady 
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Figure 13. Combined current-dividing reac- 
tor and misfire-detection relay 


load, as in electrolytic processes, and anodes 
are not operated in parallel, missing of an 
ignitor may be detected by observation of 
the d-c ammeter in the output circuit of the 
rectifier. This will show a distinct flicker 
each time misfire occurs. The anode trans- 
former also gives an audible indication of 
misfire. 


IJ. Derecrion or ExciTaTION FAILURE 
BY ACTION OF THE EXCITATION CIRCUIT 


Failure of an element of the excitation cir- 
cuit may result in one of a number of con- 
ditions, depending upon the nature of the 
failure. Since the ultimate purpose of fail- 
ure detection is to determine if an ignitor 
is missing, the preferred location of a misfire 
device is in the circuit of the ignitor itself. 
Such a device becomes involved as it must 
function during 


1. Ignitor short circuit. 

2, Ignitor open circuit, 

3. Insufficient power to fire ignitor. 

Moreover, there must be one such device 
for each ignitor. Action of some other cir- 


cuit than the excitation circuit appears de- 
sirable for misfire detection. 
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III. DeErecrion or ExciraTIon FAILURE 
BY ACTION OF AUXILIARY ELECTRODES 
IN THE RECTIFIERS 


The ignitron rectifier cell usually has an 
anode baffle which is excited from a differ- 
ent source than the other electrodes. Since 
current cannot flow in the baffle circuit un- 
less a cathode spot is formed, current indi- 
cating means in series with the baffle or 
voltage indicating means across the baffle 
resistor will detect misfire. 


Location of Missing Ignitor 


With the exception of the scheme just 
described for indicating the presence of 
baffle current, the above misfire indica- 
tion circuits do not indicate the specific 
ignitor which is misfiring. If an oscillo- 
scope is at hand, missing may be located 
by observation of ignitor voltage. A 
clampon or tong ammeter may be used to 
detect current in the main anode. If a 
low-reading tong ammeter is available, it 
may be used to measure the current in the 
baffle. A compass held near an anode 
bus will show when an anode is not firing. 


Conclusion 


Static magnetic-impulse excitation cir- 
cuits have definite advantages in many 
applications of ignitron rectifiers. Three 
circuits which have been described have 
different modes of operation, and their 
choice is determined by operating require- 
ments. Excitation circuits are generally 
designed with an ample margin of power 
over ignitor requirements and in twin cir- 
cuits for parallel operation. This margin 
is automatically increased for hard-firing 
ignitors. 

An ignitor may stop firing even with 
ample excitation power. This condition 
may be detected in a number of ways. A 
choice of methods is available for specific 
applications. 
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Formulas for Calculating Short-Circuit 


Stresses for Bus Supports for Rectangular 
Tubular Conductors 
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HE mechanical forces acting on bus- 

bar supports during short circuit are 
determined in some measure by all of the 
following: 


The magnitude and decrement factor of the 
short-circuit current. 


The mutual electromagnetic forces exerted 
among the individual conductors. 


The natural frequencies, motional resist- 
ance, and physical arrangement of the bus- 
bar structures. 


A theoretical treatment, substantiated 
by experimental data, of the individual 
and collective effects of these factors on 
the magnitude of bus-bar support stresses 
and a method of calculating numerically 
these effects are to be found in a compre- 
hensive paper by Schurig and Sayre.! In 
shorter articles based on the just men- 
tioned paper Schurig, Frick and Sayre,? 
Tanberg,’ and Specht* have presented 
certain charts, nomograms, and short-cut 
methods facilitating the numerical calcu- 
lations involved in an actual problem. 
However, regardless of the method of 
calculation adopted, a determination of 
bus-bar support stress yet requires calcu- 
lation of the electromagnetic forces ex- 
erted on the conductors carried on the 
support. 

The mutual electromagnetic force ex- 
erted between two isolated, long non- 
permeable conductors, spaced D inches 
between their parallel axes and carrying 
direct currents of J and J’ amperes, is 
commonly calculated from the formula 


f=(5.4kII'/D)10~7 pounds per foot of bus 
PF length (1) 
or, if absolute units are used, from 


f=2kII'/D dynes per centimeter of bus 
length (2) 


Herein k is a parameter, a variously 
named constant, of magnitude deter- 
mined by the geometry and relative posi- 
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tion of the two conductor cross sections. 
In a group of conductors the force acting 
on any one conductor is calculated by 
using equation 1 to compute in turn the 
force exerted on the conductor by each of 
the remaining conductors and then add- 
ing these forces vectorially. If alternat- 
ing instead of direct currents. flow in the 
conductors, then providing f, 7, and I’ 
are taken as instantaneous values, and 
providing skin and proximity effects are 
negligible—this latter condition is com- 
monly satisfied if rectangular tubular con- 
ductors are used and is sufficiently satis- 
fied for strap conductors if, as is usual, the 
bus bar considered is either a single non- 
laminated strap or is constructed of 
properly transposed laminated conduc- 
tors—equation 1 is yet used, and k is the 
same as for direct currents. Accordingly, 
simple arithmetic aside, determination of 
the electromagnetic force acting on a given 
support reduces, in essence, to determina- 
tion of the needed values of k. 


Of essential interest to the designer of 
polyphase bus structures are the values of 
k for a group of identical conductors of 
solid or tubular rectangular cross section 
with axes in a plane. The formula for k 
for conductors of solid rectangular cross 
section was derived a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago; as regards rectangular tubular 
conductors, no formula for k seems to have 
been published hitherto. Yet as the me- 
chanical and electrical advantages stem- 
ming from use of this cross section have 
resulted in an extensive and currently in- 
creasing use of it for feeding heavy cur- 
rent loads—to be noted in particular is its 
use in new bus installations supplying 
batteries of welders (in airplane, tank, 
and automobile factories) and banks of 
electric furnaces (for alloy and tool steels, 
aluminum, and various other metals) 
necessitated by the defense program—it 
is most desirable to have formulas with 
which one can quickly calculate the value 
of k for any conductor spacing or rec- 
tangular cross section. Such formulas 
are derived in this paper. 


It is assumed that the conductors are 
nonmagnetic, right-cornered, and of such 
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Hf 


length that end effects are negligible, and 
that they carry currents uniformly dis- 
tributed over the cross sections of the 
individual conductors. Of these assump- 
tions all but that of right-corneredness 
are consistent with or are closely approxi- 
mated in current practice. But although 
rounded corners are found on rectangular 


. . . “ 
tubular conductors—to minimize “edge 


effect’ —treating them as right-cornered 
introduces error negligible with reference 
to the accuracy required in calculating 
bus-bar stresses and enables solution of 
an otherwise intractable problem. 


As regards values of k for strap con- 
ductors (which usually have right corners), 
the formulas derived in this paper—a 
strap conductor is a special case of a rec- 
tangular tubular conductor—offer an 
attractive alternative to the means of 
determination now used: curves, found in 
the references previously cited and in 
most electrical handbooks, these being 
plotted originally by Professor H. B. 
Dwight> from the above-mentioned for- 
mula derived by him. It is illustrated 
in section III that from equations 17 or 
18 one can calculate rapidly, with but 
pencil or slide rule, the value of k for two 
symmetrically located, identical strap 
conductors. 


The mentioned formulas for solid and 
tubular rectangular conductors obtained, 
ease and rapidity of use are illustrated by 
the numerical solution of several prob- 
lems typical of bus design. 


I. The Formal Solution for k 


As derived in a previous paper by the 
writer,® the electromagnetic energy asso- 
ciated with a unit length of an isolated 
circuit constructed of two identical rec- 
tangular tubular conductors, symmetri- 
cally located as in Figure 1, is 


W =w?[W(r, s)+W(R, S)+2Wt, S+i)+ 
2W(RH41, t) -2W(R+#t, S+t)—2Wt, £)] 
(3) 


where, typically, W(r, s) is defined by 


Wr, s)=(1/6)(2F(D, s)—F(D+r, s)—= 
F(D—r, s)+2F(r, s)—2F(0, s)+ 


4rr?s(3D—r)] (4) 


and, typically, F(7, s) is defined by 


F(r, s) =(74—6r?s?-+s*) log (7?-++s?)¥ 2+ 
4rs(r?—s?) tan—! (r/s)—r* log |r| (5) 


All units are in the absolute oysters the 
current density win abamperes per square 
centimeter; D, 7, and s in centimeters; 
W in ergs per centimeter of line length. 
As is well-known, the mutual electro- 
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magnetic force exerted between the two 
conductors is given by 


f=0o0W/oD dynes per centimeter of bus 
length (6) 


Equating equations 2 and 6 and solving 
for k yields 


wk & [D/2(rs—RS)2]0W/dD (7) 
Substituting equation 3 in equation7 gives 
OW(r, s) _OW(R, S) 
oD + oD + 
fe) OW(R+i, t 
RUG Sth). W(R+t, 1) _ 
oD oD 


(Rt, S+)_ OW. 3] (8) 
oD oD 


ei iD/aus—RI] 


From equation 4 we have 


OWw'(r, s) 3 F oO "a 
oe ates a0) 2 {2r0, s) 


F(D-+4r, s)—F(D—7, s)} +1295] (9) 


The bracketed expression in equation 9, 
considered as a function of 7 alone, can be 
expanded in a power series about the 
point r=D. Substituting this expansion 
in equation 9 we have 


oW(r, s) E J d?F(D,s) 
= sey ® J 
ee lap). ape 
r! O'F(D,s) 8 d8F(D, s) 
2-3! aD4 3-5! aps 


Rec \ +1285] 


o3F(D, s) 
=(1/6)} —7?—__— — 
(1/ if aon 
emo IS) aroun (oss) 
2-3! op® 3° ols OD! 


Bat +1245] (10) 


The details of the expansion and expres- 
sions for the various derivatives, in terms 
of the dimensions and spacing of the con- 
ductors, are given in the appendix. Sub- 
stituting appropriately in equation 10 and 
collecting terms, we have 


OW'(r, s) ss 


5D ar] [2s tan—! (s/D) — 


s? r’ s? 
Diow(a4+5,) [+5 Dips * 
r6[ 1 —D%+8Ds? 
ce (D?2+5?)8 } re 
=2DM(r, s) (11) 


where M(r, s) is defined by 


M(r, s)/r?=2m tan~!m—log (1+-m?)+ 


n*m? +e] pote (2 
6(1+m?2) | 90 (1+m?)3 ) 


where m=s/D and n=r/D. 
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Substituting equation 11 in equation 8 
yields 


k=[D2/(rs—RS)2] [M(r,s) + M(R,S)+2MX 
(t, St) +2M(R-+#, t) -2M(R+t, S+2)— 
2M(t, t)] (13) 


If R=S=t=0, we have solid rectangu- 
lar conductors, and equation 13 becomes 


k=(1/m?r?) M(r, s) (14) 


Having determined k—note that k is a 
dimensionless quantity; thus D, 7, and s 
can be measured in any unit of length— 
the electromagnetic force f can be deter- 
mined from equation 1. 


II. Approximate Expressions for 
M(r, s) 


In most calculations the conductor 
cross sections and spacing are such that in 
equation 11 the terms involving powers of 
n are negligible. If so, equation 12 re- 
duces to 


M(r, s)/r?=2m tan~! m— log (1+m?*) (15) 


Although equation 15 can be calcu- 
lated directly by the aid of appropriate 
tables or by use of a slide rule, it is more 
desirable to have M(r, s)/r? expressed 
directly in powers of m. Accordingly, 
substituting in equation 15, the usual 
power series for tan~! m and for log (1 + 
m*) and collecting terms, we have the 
more desirable form 


M(r, s)/r?=m?—m'/2-3+m8/3-5— 
m8/4-7+ ... (16) 
where m<l. 


Substituting equation 16 in equation 14 
we have for solid conductors 


k=1—m?/2-3+m'/3-5—m'/4-7+ ... (17) 
where m< 1. 


Occasionally, in equation 12 the term 
in n* is not negligible in comparison with 
the first two terms. In this case, ex- 
panding | (1-+m?)~! in powers of m and 
adding to equation 16 we have 


Mr, sym mi 1+ =) G+") 


where m <1. 


III. Some Illustrative Examples 


EXAMPLE 1 


Conductors a, 6, c of a three-phase bus 
are of four- by one-half-inch strap, 
spaced six inches between adjacent axes, 
with four-inch edges perpendicular to the 
plane of axes. To calculate k for conduc- 
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tors a and 6, and for conductors a and ¢. 

Part A. D=6 inches; r=0.5 inch; 
s=4 inches; 2=0.5/6=1/12; m=2/3. 
From equation 12 for the terms taken in 
order 


M(r, s)/r? = (4/3) tan—! (2/3) — log (18/9) + 
1/2808+ ... 
= ().7840 — 0.3677 +0.0004 = 0.4167 


Accordingly, from equation 14 
k = (9/4) (0.4167) =0.938 


For comparison, we have from equation 
17 
k=1—4/544+16/(81)(15)— 

64/ (729) (28) +256/(6561)(45)— .. . 


=1—0.0741+0.0132—0.0031+ 
0.0009 =0.937 


Part B. D=12 inches; r=0.5 inch; 
S=4ainches: !71— 015/12 = 1/24/38. 
As n and m are smaller even than in part 
A, k is best calculated directly from 
equation 17. 


k=1—1/54+1/(81)(15) —1/(729)(28)+ ... 
=1—0.0185+0.008=0.982 


These two values of k computed from 
equation 17—with a ten-inch slide rule 
and with purposely exaggerated accuracy 
—indicate the rapidity with which this 
expression yields values of k for strap 
conductors. As in practice but the first 
two digits are used in actual computa- 
tions, but the first two or three terms in 
equation 17 need normally be calculated. 


EXAMPLE 2 


Conductors a, b, ¢ of a three-phase bus 
are 2.5- by 2.5-inch square tubular con- 
ductors, 0.5 inch thick, spaced 10 inches 
between adjacent axes. To calculate k 
for conductors a and b 

D=10 inches; r=s=2.5 inches; R= 
S=1.5 inches; t=0.5 inch. For the 
data given we have from equation 13 


k = (100/16) [17(2.5, 2.5) + 17(1.5, 1.5) + 

2M (0.5, 2) +2M(2, 0.5) -—2M(2, 2)— 

2M(0.5, 0.5)] (19) 

To determine k each of the terms of 

equation 19 must be calculated. From 

equation 18 we have for the terms taken 
in order 


M (2.5, 2.5) =6.25(0.063151 —0.000692+ 
0.000019) =0.39049 
M(1.5, 1.5) =2.25(0.022584 — 0.000086) = 
0.05062 
= 0.25(0.040017 — 0.000267 + 
0.000004) = 0.00994 
= 4.00(0.002517 — 0.000001). = 
0.01006 
=4.00(0.040267 — 0.000277) = 
0.15996 
M(0.5, 0.5) =0.25(0.002501 — 0.000001) = 
0.00063 


M(0.5, 2) 
M2, 0.5) 


M(2, 2) 
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Rectangular tubular conductors 
symmetrically located 


Figure 1. 


Substituting these values in equation 19 
we have for k 


k = (100/16) [0.39049-+-0.05062+0.01988+ 
0.02012 — 0.31992 — 0.00126] 
=0.999+ 


This example is of particular interest, 
as, in addition to illustrating the method 
of calculating k for rectangular tubular 
conductors, it reveals that for square 
tubular conductors—and these are com- 
monly used—the value of k for practical 
conductor spacings 1s unity. If the con- 
ductors are rectangular with long sides 
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perpendicular to the plane of axes, k will 
be less than unity; and if the short sides 
are perpendicular to the plane of axes, k 
will be greater than unity: in either case 
k can be calculated as above. 


Appendix 


Considered as a function of 7 alone 
F=2F(D, s)—F(D-+r, s)— F(D—7, s) 


can be expanded in a power series about 
the point r=D. Accordingly, by Tay- 
lor’s theorem we have 


oF (D, s) r4 OtF(D, ine 
oD? 2-3! oD4 
ee, O8F(D, s) 
3:5! .,oD® 


F=—-r 


where 


F(D, s) =1/2(D4—6D?s?+s"*) log (D?+s?) — 
D* log D+4(sD%— Ds’) tan—! (D/s) 


OF(D, s) 
pee eee Ds2 Ry a 
6Ds?) log (D?+s?) 


4D log D+4(38sD?—s*) tan—! (D/s) 


orF(D, s) 
oD? 


= (2D3— 
—3Ds? 


=6(D?—s*) log (D?+s*) — 


12D? log D+-24Ds tan~! (D/s) —7s? 
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" 
” 


d°F(D, s) Mt 
———'*) 12D log (D14-st)— 24D lon De 


oe 24s tan—! X (D/s) 
= 12D log (D?+s?)/D?—24sX 
tan—! (s/D)+127s 

d*F(D, s) 
1a aa 12 log (D?+s?) —24 log D 
o'F(D, s) 7 2452 

oD ~—— D(D2-+s2) is 
o&F(D 


Davs| J Ue Paes 
Oe am D? (D?+52)2 
o7F(D, s) |-4- —D3+8Ds? 
oD7 D3 (D2+s?)8 
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The Carbon Arc—a Valuable 
Industrial Tool 
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Synopsis: The versatility of the carbon arc 
as a source of both visible and invisible 
radiation is shown to be due, in part, to the 
three basic types of operation to which it is 
adapted and also to the fact that the charac- 
ter of its energy emission can be modified by 
changes in core composition. It is used in 
its various forms for many photochemical 
and irradiation processes, some of which re- 
quire specific bands of ultraviolet radiation 
or close reproduction of the effects of natural 
sunlight. The carbon arc is preferred in 
other instances, because the optical require- 
ments of the application necessitate a light 
source of small area and extreme brilliancy. 
Several industrial and commercial uses are 
cited together with the characteristics which 
give preference to the carbon are as a 
source of radiation. 


HE present widespread industrial use 

of the carbon arc is due to certain char- 
acteristics or combination of character- 
istics in which it is superior to other avail- 
able sources of artificial radiation. Ca- 
pable of efficiently producing a large vol- 
ume of light, the original commercial ap- 
plication of the carbon arc was in the field 
of general illumination. It has been used 
extensively for street lighting and for the 
illumination of factories, auditoriums, and 
other large areas. Its present value is 
due, in large measure, to its versatility as 
a source of invisible as well as visible radi- 
ation and extends into many fields other 
than those of general illumination. In 
some instances preferred solely for its 
visible radiation, the carbon arc is selected 
for other applications because of the char- 
acter and intensity of its invisible rays, 
while the choice at times may be due to 
the combination of visible and invisible 
rays which it supplies. 

Besides being a highly efficient source 
of radiant energy in the visible and ad- 
jacent invisible bands of radiation, the 
carbon arc is highly flexible in respect to 
quality of emission. This flexibility is 
due, in part, to the three basic types of 
operation to which the electric arc between 
carbon electrodes can be adapted: 


1. Low-intensity operation between solid 
or ‘“‘neutral-cored”’ electrodes. 


2. Low-intensity operation between elec- 
trodes having cores containing flame-sup- 
porting materials. 


3. High-intensity operation. 
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Distinguishing characteristics of these 
three types of arcs have been described 
in previously published articles.'? Briefly, 
the low-intensity arc between solid or 
neutral-cored carbons is adapted to a 
relatively simple type of lamp mecha- 
nism. At high are voltage it is a very effi- 
cient source of ultraviolet in the range 
from 3,700 to 4,000 angstroms. The 
positive crater of the d-c low-intensity 
are provides a steady concentrated light 
of the greatest brilliancy and whiteness 
available from a purely incandescent 
source. With a peak brilliancy of 180 
candles per square millimeter and an 
average color temperature of about 3,550 
degrees Kelvin, this type of arc has been 
extensively used for searchlights and for 
motion-picture projection. It has yielded 
its dominant position in these fields only 
to the higher brilliancy, whiteness, and 
efficiency of the high-intensity carbon arc. 

The low-intensity flame-type arc, with 
the greater portion of its radiation ema- 
nating from the long are stream at a bril- 
liancy on the order of eight candles per 
square millimeter, is not so well adapted 
as the other basic types of arcs to use with 
optical systems that require a light source 
of small area and very high brilliancy. 
However, due to the large area of the 
flame, this type of arc emits a large vol- 
ume of radiation which is produced at 
high electrical efficiency. An important 
advantage of the flame arc is the wide 
range in quality of radiation that can be 
obtained by varying the composition of 
the core’. and the uniformity in both qual- 
ity and intensity of radiation obtained 
from a particular type of carbon, when 
operated’ at specified arc conditions. 
When cored with certain rare earth com- 
pounds, the flame are produces radiation 
so similar to that of natural sunlight in 
spectral composition that for many ap- 
plications its effects are practically iden- 
tical with those of sunlight. This light 
is the closest approach to natural sunlight 
of any artificial source having sufficient 
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intensity for numerous industrial appli- 
cations. Other combinations of core ma- 
terials provide high emission of infrared or 
ultraviolet and permit emphasis on spe- 
cific bands of ultraviolet, corresponding 
to the wave lengths at which most rapid 
reaction is obtained in certain photochemi- 
cal and irradiation processes. 

The high-intensity carbon arc is char- 


_ acterized by its very high crater bril- 


liancy, 350 to 1,200 candles per square 
millimeter, and—with the core composi- 
tion used in all but certain high-intensity 
therapeutic carbons—by the even dis- 
tribution of all calors inits spectrum. The 
crater brilliancy of 1,200 candles per 
square millimeter is obtained from a new 
positive carbon only recently made avail- 
able for use. A brilliancy of 2,000 candles 
per square millimeter has been attained 
with an experimental type of carbon not 
yet available for commercial application. 
The appearance of the d-c high-intensity 
arc is illustrated in Figure 1. Color tem- 
perature of the light from high-intensity 
arcs used in motion-picture projection 
averages about 5,800 degrees Kelvin. 
Maintenance of the high-intensity effect 
is dependent on the position of the elec- 
trodes in relation to each other. This re- 
lationship is maintained by continuous 
and accurately controlled feeding of the 
electrodes, and, in some of the larger high- 
intensity arc lamps, the positive carbon 


High-intensity carbon arc with 
rotating positive electrode 


Figure 1. 
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is rotated, in order to maintain a sym- 
metrical crater formation. The principal 
use of this highly concentrated source of 
illumination is for searchlights and for 
motion-picture production and_projec- 
tion. 

Summarizing the advantages which 
give the carbon arc an important place in 


4 


Figure 3. lHigh-intensity carbon-arc lamp 


with Fresnel-type lens 
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( Figure 4. 


Figure 2. Twin-arc, 

motor - controlled 

lamp used for broad- 
side lighting 


industry, the following points may be 
noted as available in one or more of the 
basic types: 

1. Very high output of radiant energy from 
a single source. 

2. Flexible quality of energy emission. 


3. Close approximation to natural sun- 
light. 


4. Uniform quality and intensity of emis- 
sion at specified arc conditions. 


5. Output unaffected by age or period of 
operation. 


36-inch sun arc 
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Four-are carbon-arc solarium unit 


Figure 5. 


6. High intrinsic brilliancy, adapted to 
optical systems requiring a highly concen- 
trated source of radiation. 


7. Shape of light source and distribution of 
brilliancy adapted to simple optical systems. 


8. High efficiency in production of both 
ultraviolet and visible radiation. 


The carbon are was adopted at an early 
date as an artificial source of illumination 
for photography and allied photochemical 
industrial processes, such as blueprinting, 
photoengraving and photolithography. 
High actinic power, color quality, and 
adaptability to high illumination inten- 
sities are among the major reasons car- 
bon-are lighting was adopted by these in- 
dustries and are still major factors in the 
extension of its use. Early photographic 
emulsions, sensitive principally to blue, 
violet, and ultraviolet radiation, react 
rapidly to the light of the low-intensity 
arc. This was the only type of are avail- 
able when photographers first turned to 
artificial lighting. As the sensitivity of 
photographic emulsions was extended 
through green to yellow and orange wave 
lengths, the white-flame arc, by that time 
available, was adopted, because its higher 
output of visible radiation gave greater 
speed and better photographic quality 
than the neutral-cored carbon arc. With 
modern photographic emulsions, sensi-. 
tive to all colprs of the spectrum, the ad- 
vantages of the even distribution of color 
in the light from the white-flame are have 
been further emphasized. 

The high photographic speed of the 
white-flame carbon arc and its similarity 
to daylight made it the preferred artificial 
light source for photoengraving and 
photolithography, even when production 
in these industries was predominantly 
monochromatic. The growing popularity 
of natural-color reproduction in the 
graphic arts emphasizes the value of a 
light which provides all of the spectral 
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colors at essentially equal intensity. 
High-intensity arcs are used in photo- 
lithography for large-sized reproduction 
by the projection method. 


The motion-picture studios depend 
chiefly on carbon-arc lighting for natural- 
color photography. This also is due to the 
need for an even balance of the primary 
colors. The color balance of the light 
from carbon arcs, as adapted to studio 
use, conforms so closely to that of sun- 
light that the two are considered essen- 
tially equivalent for photographic pur- 
poses. The type of lamp generally used 
for broadside lighting is shown in Figure 
2. This lamp has a motor-driven feeding 
mechanism which maintains very steady 
light output and is extremely quiet, per- 
mitting operation in proximity to the 
microphone without difficulty. It uses a 
earbon producing 


special’ white-flame 
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Figure 6. Interior of 
carbon-are acceler- 
ated-weathering unit 


light with a color temperature of 4,650 
degrees Kelvin almost perfectly balanced 
to the color sensitivity of motion-picture 
film, and requiring no color-correcting 
filter. 

High-intensity arc lamps equipped with 
a Fresnel-type lens, as illustrated in Fig- 
ure 3, are used for back lighting, cross 
lighting and key lighting and for both 
wide and narrow beam front and effect 
lighting. High-intensity “‘sun arcs,” with 
24-inch and 36-inch mirrors, Figure 4, 
are used for extremely long throws, for 
sharply outlined shadows, or to provide 
a clearly defined beam of light through the 
general illumination. Because of their 
ready adaptability to the needs of the 
studio and to modern photographic tech- 
nique, many cinematographers are using 


Figure 7 (left). 
Carbon-are acceler- 
ated-fading unit 


Figure 8 (right). 

Three-phase carbon- 

arc milk-irradiating 
unit—open 
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297-9 


TOTAL |EMISSION| 


INTENSITY OF ENERGY EMISSION 


ZERO 


1/120 SEC ——— 
1/60 SEC = ONE Cycle ————4 


TIME 


Figure 9. Energy emission from three-phase 
60-cycle flame arc 


carbon ares as the principal source of il- 
lumination for monochromatic as well as 
for color productions. 

For background projection or process 
photography a light source of tremendous 
power is required to project the back- 
ground scene through the screen at an in- 
tensity comparable to that of the lighting 
on the set. Only the high-intensity car- 
bon are has sufficient power for this pur- 
pose. In fact, three background pro- 
jectors are sometimes used, synchronized 
with each other and with the camera, 
each projecting the same scene in exact 
register through the screen. The pre- 
cision of mechanism and optical elements 
which has made possible this intricate 
projection system is a major engineering 
accomplishment. 

The high-intensity carbon arc is an ideal 
light source for searchlights, because its 
tremendous output is concentrated in a 


very small area. This permits the light 
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Figure 10. Distribution of radiant energy from 
flame arc used in milk irradiation 


Dotted curve—At 80 amperes, 60 volts, a-c 
Solid curve—At 80 amperes, 50 volts, a-c 


to be focused by the lens or reflector of 
the searchlight into a beam of small diver- 
gence and high penetration. The high- 
intensity searchlight with 16-millimeter 
positive carbon, operated at 150 amperes 
and 78 volts, and using a 36-inch reflector, 
projects a beam of considerably more 
than 100-million beam candle power and, 
with a 60-inch reflector, the beam candle 
power is well over 500 million. At 195 
amperes and 84 arc volts the beam candle 
power is 30 to 50 per cent higher than at 
150 amperes. Exact candle power of the 
beam is dependent on shadow losses, 
glass absorption, and the optical charac- 
teristics and reflection factor of the mir- 
ror. 

Carbon arcs were used for motion-pic- 
ture projection from the earliest days of 
the industry and are in practically uni- 
versal use for theater projection today. 
No other commercially available light 
source provides light of suitable power, 
concentration, and color quality to meet 
the projection requirements of motion- 
picture theaters. The present trend is 
toward replacement of low-intensity pro- 
jection lamps with high-intensity lamps 
of simplified design. This trend results 
from increasing recognition of the need 
for higher levels of illumination and also 
from popular demand for fidelity of color 
reproduction in the presentation of natu- 
ral color features. Approximately 50 
per cent of the light from the low-inten- 
sity carbon arc is in the orange and red 
portion of the spectrum. This color com- 
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position overemphasizes the red com- 
ponents in color pictures. Theatrical film 
of this type is processed for projection 
with light having approximately equal in- 
tensities of the three primary colors, a 
condition which the high-intensity arc 
fulfills most acceptably. The develop- 
ment of high-intensity projection lamps 
which require little more than one kilo- 
watt at the arc has put the cost of high- 
intensity projection light essentially on 
the same level as that of low-intensity 
light, and has made it available to thea- 
ters which could not previously afford to 
operate high-intensity lamps. Other ap- 
plications of the carbon arc for projection 
purposes include stereopticon projectors, 
spotlights, and theatrical “effect” light- 
ing. 

Since the discovery by Finsen that radia- 
tion from the carbon are provides a cure 
for certain physical disorders, carbon-arce 
lamps have been extensively used in light 
therapy. The flame-type carbon arc is at 
present preferred for this purpose, because 
of its versatility in respect to quality of 
radiation. With one type of carbon close 
simulation of the physiological effects of 
sunlight is obtained. Other types give 
powerful emission in specific bands of 
ultraviolet. Still another type has mild 
ultraviolet emission, combined with a 
high output of penetrating radiation of 
longer wave length. All of these carbons 
can be burned in the same lamp. A large 
carbon-are solarium unit, such as that 
illustrated in Figure 5, provides radiation 
of suitable intensity for light therapy over 
a circle of 20 standard solarium cots. 

The increasing importance of quickly 
determining the resistance of various ma- 
terials to deterioration under the action of 
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Recording-ammeter chart from 
unit shown in Figure 6 


Figure 11. 


sunlight has resulted in the almost uni- 
versal adoption of the carbon arc as the 
source of radiation in accelerated testing 
units. This, again, is due to the fact that 
the quality of radiation delivered and the 
resulting effects are comparable to those 
of natural sunlight. Furthermore, radia- 
tion can be provided at an intensity 
which greatly accelerates the rate of de- 
terioration and, being available 24 hours 
a day at constant intensity every day of 
the year, allows conclusive evidence of 
product quality to be obtained in much 
less time than is possible by means of out- 
door tests. 


In accelerated weathering units, such 
as that illustrated in Figure 6, test sam- 
ples are carried on a rack which revolves 
slowly around the are. At a portion of 
their revolution the samples are exposed 
to a water spray. The weathering action 
of water, air, thermal shock, and radiation 
of sunlight quality are thus combined in 
one test, the conditions of which can be 
exactly reproduced at any time and in any 
location. The unit illustrated employs a 
60-ampere, 50-volt single-phase, a-c flame 
arc operated through a transformer from 
a 230-volt line. There are two upper and 
two lower carbons, but the are burns be- 
tween only one pair at a time. This unit 
accommodates 64 samples at one time. 
Paints, lacquers, enamels, varnishes, plas- 
tics, rubber and rubberlike materials, 
roofing and building materials, materials 
for leggings, tents, and tarpaulins, and 
special types of glass are included in the 
list of products for which accelerated test- 
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ing is now a standardized procedure. 
Comparative records made by users of 
these units indicate that an exposure of 
30 hours in the unit described is approxi- 
mately equivalent to one month of out- 
door exposure. 

Units designed for comparing the color 
fastness of dyes, dyed fabrics, paper, plas- 
tics, and other products do not have the 
water spray that is provided in the weath- 
ering unit but usually have provision 
for maintaining an adjustable degree of 
humidity. The unit shown in Figure 7 
has a 30-ampere, 40-volt, single-phase arc 
lamp, operated through a transformer 
from a 230-volt line. This lamp has three 
upper and three lower carbons, but the 
are burns between only one pair at a time. 
This allows it to operate continuously 
for 24 hours without retrimming. The 
revolving rack carries 18 sample holders, 
curved to the mean radial distance of 
101/, inches from the arc. 

Recognition of the dietary importance 
of vitamin D has led to extensive use of 
earbon-are lamps as a source of ultra- 
violet for increasing the vitamin-D po- 
tency of milk. Several types of carbon- 
are milk irradiators are in use, one of the 
most efficient of which employs a 12- to 
14.4-kw, three-phase, carbon-arc lamp 
with 80 amperes and 50 to 60 volts at 
each are. This unit is shown in open posi- 
tion in Figure 8. In operating position 
the lamp is centrally located within the 
large drum. Besides making available 
in small space a high intensity of radiant 
energy, the three-phase carbon are in- 
sures a continuously high level of energy 
emission as illustrated in Figure 9. Ultra- 
violet, the activating agency, does not 
penetrate milk to appreciable depth, and 
portions of the rapidly flowing film of milk 
in an irradiator may reach the exposed 
surface only during low-emission portions 
of the energy cycle from a single-phase 
source. Experience has demonstrated 
that the effectiveness of the irradiation 
process is increased by maintaining a con- 
tinuously high level of energy emission. 
Since the flame-type are operates more 
efficiently on alternating than on direct 
current, due to the use of reactance in- 
stead of resistance ballast, the polyphase 
arc is the most practicable means of main- 
taining a high-emission level. 

Some objection to the irradiation process 
for increasing vitamin-D potency of milk 
has resulted from the use of sources of ul- 
traviolet which produce considerable 
ozone and result in impaired flavor. The 
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carbon arc is free from this objection. 
Coltman and MacPherson‘ have shown, 
by a method of spectroscopic analysis 
capable of clearly detecting 14 parts per 
hundred million, that no ozone above 
that concentration is present in the gases 
surrounding the carbon arc. Further- 
more, producers of both fluid and evapo- 
rated milk have found that a vitamin-D 
potency of 400 USP units per quart can 
be obtained by carbon-are irradiation 
without impairing the natural flavor of 
the milk. 

Figure 10 shows the distribution of 
radiant energy from the type of flame 
carbon found most effective for milk ir- 
radiation. With these carbons the unit 
shown in Figure 8 is capable of activating 
8,000 to 10,000 pounds of fluid milk per 


Figure 12. Portable ultraviolet carbon-arc 
lamp in carrying case 


hour to a potency of 400 USP units per 
quart. 

Uniformity of radiation from the large 
carbon-are lamps used in the industrial 
testing and irradiating units here de- 
scribed is obtained by a motor-driven 
carbon feeding mechanism which pro- 
vides automatic control of are current. 
Accuracy of control has been greatly im- 
proved by the use of a 96-pole, 75-rpm re- 
versible synchronous motor to drive the 
feeding mechanism. Because of its slow 
speed the rotor of this motor has little 
momentum and does not have the tend- 
ency to overrun, after opening of the 
motor-control relay, which is character- 
istic of high-speed motors. Hunting is 
thereby practically eliminated. Steadi- 
ness of arc-current control realized in 
practice is shown by the recording am- 
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meter chart from an accelerated weather- 
ing unit reproduced in Figure 11. The 
momentary peaks at approximately 40- 
minute intervals indicate the shift of the 
are from one pair of electrodes of the dual 
carbon trim to the other. 

The applications of the carbon arc 
which have been cited are representative 
of the more extensive uses of this versatile 
source of radiation for industrial pur- 
poses. Carbon-arc lamps are used also 
to provide light of daylight quality, 
closely controlled in color composition 
and intensity, for critical matching of 
color. Ultraviolet radiation from car- 
bon arcs is used in the processing of to- 
bacco and other commercial products and 
in the preparation of certain pharmaceu- 
tical materials. Spectroscopic carbon and 
graphite electrodes of very high purity are 
used for spectroscopic analysis and as a 
source of radiation of reproducible in- 
tensity and spectral energy distribution 
for high temperature calibration and for 
color standardization.° The ash content 
of these special electrodes is considerably 
below 0.001 per cent. A portable carbon- 
arc lamp fitted with ultraviolet filter, 
Figure 12, is used in both laboratory and 
field for fluorescence inspection and an- 
alysis. Many of these lamps are used in 
crime detection. Other important in- 
dustrial applications of the carbon arc, 
entirely outside the field of illumination, 
are in electric welding and in electric are 
furnaces used for a variety of electro- 
chemical and electrometallurgical proc- 
esses. Although no longer before the eye 
of the general public, as when carbon-are 
lamps hung on every street corner, this 
source of radiant energy is today more 
widely used and of greater industrial 
value than at any time in the past, and 
further extension of its commercial and 
industrial applications may confidently be 
expected. 
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A New Moving-Magnet Instrument 


for Direct Current 


H. T. FAUS 


MEMBER AIEE 


Synopsis: A new type of d-c instrument is 
deseribed im this paper, It comprises a dia- 
metrically magnetized cylindrical moving- 
magnet element, a hollow copper damping 
cylinder surrounding the moving element, a 
fixed coil, control magnets having a very 
high coercive force, and an enclosing mag- 
netic shield made of mumetal. The field of 
the control magnet and the field of the fixed 
coil have a relatively large angular displace- 
ment, The angular position of the vector 
sum of these fields varies with the current 
through the coil, and the moving element 
follows this vector, The seale distribution 
is nearly uniform for a 90-degree scale. 
The characteristics compare favorably in 
many respects with those of a D’Arsonval 
instrument, 


WRSTED’S discovery that a compass 

needle tends to set itself at right 
angles to a wire carrying an electric cur- 
rent provided the basis for the design of 
the first electromagnetic indicating in- 
strument, which consisted of a coil of wire 
This 
in turn led to the development of the 
astatic galvanometers of Nobili and Kel- 
vin and of the sine and tangent forms of 


surrounding a magnetized needle.! 


galvanometer, ‘These latter instruments, 
which depended upon the earth's field for 
their control torques, were obviously un- 
suited for use as portable instruments, 
Ayrton and Perry, in designing the first 
portable d-c ammeter, used a large per- 
manent magnet to produce a controlling 
field, In this instrument the polarization 
of the vane was derived from the fixed 
permanent magnet rather than from its 
Since the 
field of the control magnet had to be so 
strony that the earth’s field was negligible 
by comparison, the field of the eoil had to 
be correspondingly strong in order to de 
fleet the vane, This made the sensitivity 
of the instrument inherently low, since so 
many ginpere turns were required to ex- 
cite the field, Modifications of the Ayr 
tou-Perry instrument are used for auto 


own permanent magnetism. 


inobile ammeters, and similar applica 
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tions where low cost and ruggedness are 
important, and where sensitivity and high 
accuracy are not required. 

The principle of the permanent-magnet 
moving-coil galvanometer as developed 
by Sturgeon, Kelvin, and D’Arsonval was 
used by Weston in the design of the first 
moving-coil portable instrument. This 
principle is now generally used in all d-c 
instruments of high accuracy and high 
sensitivity. 


Development of New Moving-Mag- 
net Design 


Although highly sensitive suspended 
magnet instruments have been built, no 
instruments 
have come into general use. ‘‘Moving- 
magnet instrument’ is here intended to 


portable moving-magnet 


FLUX PATH  2s~ 


CONTROL. 


MAGNETS © 
MAGNE TIC 
SHIELD 
} 
Figure 1. Path of control-magnet flux in 


magnetic shield 


denote an instrument in which the magne- 
tomotive force of the moving element is 
much greater than that produced by the 
fixed coil or by the fixed control magnets. 

In an instrument of high sensitivity, the 
field of the fixed coil will be rather weak 
because of the small power available for 
producing it. This means that the instru- 
ment must be well shielded against stray 
fields which, even in the case of the earth’s 
field, would be comparable in strength 
with the field produced by the instrument 
coil, This is accomplished by enclosing 
the moving magnet, coil, and control mag- 
nets in a cylindrical cup of magnetic ma- 
terial of high permeability and low coer- 
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/} 
cive force. Permalloy or mumetal? are 
suitable materials for this shield. 
Controlling torque may be obtained 
either from a magnet or from a spring. 
In this instrument a magnet was pre- 
ferred because of ease of adjustment and 
other considerations. Since the control 
magnet must be placed within the shield, 
it must be very short in the direction of its 
magnetization and must have its magneti- 
zation unaltered by the field of the moving 
magnet. It is apparent that a material of 
very high coercive force is required. This 
requirement is met by an alloy of silver, 
aluminum, and manganese which was 
first described by Potter.*:* This alloy 
has a coercive force (;f,) of 6,000  oer- 
steds and a residual induction of 610 


gausses. It is unique among permanent- 
MOVING *"”* 
MAGNET 


CONTROL 


MAGNETS MAGNETIC 


SHIELD 


Figure 2. Relative positions of moving mag- 
net, control magnets, magnetic shield, and 
pointer 


magnet materials in having a coercive 
force of this high value. The high coer- 
cive force enables the control magnets, 
which are in the form of thin strips, to be 
magnetized in the direction of their thick- 
ness. As shown in Figure 1, these mag- 
nets are.mounted on opposite ends of a 
diameter inside the cup so as to produce a 
control field in the direction of this diame- 
ter. The strength of this field may be de-- 
creased or increased by inserting or with- 
drawing one magnet through a hole in 
the bottom of the shield as shown in the 
right-hand magnet in Figure 1. This ad- 
justing motion is parallel to the axis of the 
cylinder and does not affect the direction 
of the control field in the plane in which 
the moving magnet turns. Thus, it con- 
trols the sensitivity without affecting the 
zero setting or the scale distribution of the 
instrument. 

The moving magnet should .have a 
small moment of inertia in order to give 
good responsiveness and damping. At the 
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same time it should provide a strong field 
in order to give as high torque as possible. 
Since the moving element must revolve 
through an arc of 90 degrees or more, the 
largest volume of permanent-magnet 
material can be put into a rotor which is 
bounded by a surface of revolution. From 
these considerations it appears that a cy- 
lindrical shape will be suitable for the 
moving magnet. A cylindrical magnet, 
magnetized along its diameter, has a very 
small ratio of length to cross-sectional 
area and, hence, should have a much 
larger ratio of coercive force to residual 
induction than that of any of the com- 
monly known magnet steels. The silver 
alloy used in the control magnets does not 
have a sufficiently high residual induction 
for this application. A very good mate- 
rial is an oxide magnet made of a mixture 
of iron and cobalt oxides.* This material 
has a coercive force of approximately 950 
oersteds, a residual induction of 2,200 
gausses, and a BXH maximum value of 
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Figure 3. Diagram of complete moving- 
magnet-instrument element 


approximately 10°. The specific gravity 
of this material is half that of steel. Since 
the factor of merit of an electrical instru- 
ment depends on the weight of the moving 
element, this material is equivalent to 
steel having twice this BX H maximum 
value. Figure 2 shows the cylindrical 
magnet mounted within the shield and 
control-magnet assembly. 

The field of the moving magnet has no 
appreciable effect on the permanent mag- 
netization of the control magnets, because 
their coercive force is so high as to require 
a much stronger field to magnetize or de- 
magnetize them. The field of the control 
magnets is much weaker than that of the 
moving magnet and likewise has no ap- 
preciable effect on its permanent magneti- 
zation. The shield material is of such low 
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Figure 4. Wector diagrams of fluxes at inter- 
vals of 20 per cent of full-scale current 


(A) Control magnet flux 
(B) Coil fluxes for currents indicated by sub- 
scripts 


(©) Resultant fluxes 


coercive force as to be practically inca- 
pable of acting as a permanent magnet. 
It is evident that under the conditions of 
operation no appreciable shift in the per- 
manent magnetization of any of the parts 
is possible, and hence the instrument will 
have negligible hysteresis errors. 

The current-conducting coil is placed 
in the circuit to produce a magnetic flux 
at an angle of 135 degrees from the flux 
of the control magnets. This coil is shown 
schematically in Figure 3. 

The vectorial relationship of the con- 
trol-magnet flux and coil flux is shown in 
Figure 4. Vector B represents the coil 
flux. This flux is proportional to the cur- 
rent flowing in the coil and is shown in 
various magnitudes with the subscript in- 
dicating the percentage of maximum cur- 
rent. These B subscript vectors add to 
vector A to produce vector C with sub- 
scripts as shown. 

The polarized rotor will turn to a posi- 
tion parallel to vector C subscript. It 
should be noted that, although vector C 
may vary in magnitude as well as direc- 
tion, only the directional changes can 
cause the rotor to turn. 

In Figure 5 the angular position of vec- 
tor C is plotted with the per cent coil cur- 
rent. Since this angular position is the 
same as the pointer position, the plot 
shows the scale distribution obtained 
from an instrument of this type. The 
maximum deviation from uniformity, as 
shown |by the straight dotted line, is five 
degrees. 

It is at once apparent, if changes in 
magnitude of vector B produce directional 
changes in vector C, that like changes in 
magnitude of vector A will also produce 
the same effect. Use of this fact is made 
in calibrating the instrument to a prede- 
termined full-scale current value. This is 
accomplished, as previously mentioned, 
by sliding the adjusting magnet of Figure 
2 in or out of the metal shield cup, and 
thus changing the amount of control- 
magnet flux as represented by the magni- 
tude of vector A. 

Figure 6 is a cut-away view of one of 
the instrument elements.°® 
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The element shown has polished steel 
pivots moving in brass bearings. This 
type of bearing can be used where torque- 
to-weight ratios are sufficiently high. 

The copper damping cylinder is used to 
bring the rotor to rest rapidly, by means 
of eddy currents induced by the rotor. 

The field coil is wound at an angle 
across the molded coil form and not paral- 
lel to the rotor axis, as shown schemati- 
cally in Figure 4. This was done for me- 
chanical reasons and in no way changes 
the previously discussed considerations, 
since the field of the coil has a component 
in the plane of vector B. 

Zero adjustment is accomplished by ro- 
tating the whole element assembly by 
means of an arm welded to the bottom of 
the shielding cup. 

The magnetic shielding is completed by 
means of a mumetal washer on the top of 
the molded coil form. 

The element as measured on the outside 
of the shielding cup is approximately 
three-fourths inch in diameter, and one- 
half inch long. 


Conclusions 


In production quantities the element 
has been applied to only one device. This 
is a dual-range storage-battery testing 
type of voltmeter shown in Figure 7. Here 
it was possible to use brass bearings. In 
all applications seen by the authors of 


moving-coil permanent-magnet instru- 
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Figure 5. Scale-distribution curve for moving- 
magnet instrument 


ments to similar devices, jewelled bearings 
are used. ; 

Table I shows the physical constants of 
these voltmeters. 

The elements are adjusted to fit prede- 
termined scales to an accuracy of +2 per 
cent of full-scale reading. 

No hysteresis error (measured by tak- 
ing calibration at the same point with de- 
scending and ascending currents) can be 
detected. 

The instrument, when placed in a stray 
field of ten gausses in such a manner as to 
produce maximum errors, changes read- 
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Cross section of moving-magnet 
instrument 


Figure 6. 


‘ings approximately one-half of one per 
cent of full-scale reading. 

The temperature errors of these indica- 
tors show some peculiar characteristics 
because of the high magnetic temperature 
coefficient of the silver alloy control mag- 
nets. With 10 per cent copper in the cir- 
cuit, the element shows an error of —4 
per cent at —40 degrees centigrade and 
+2 per cent at +50 degrees centigrade. 
With 35 per cent copper the error at —40 
degrees centigrade is +1 per cent, and at 
+50 degrees centigrade approximately 0 
per cent. The per cent errors are devia- 
tions from readings taken at 20 degrees 
centigrade. This makes it possible to 
build a voltmeter of low temperature coef- 
ficient with a high ratio of coil to series 
resistor resistance. Temperature com- 
pensation of ammeters may be obtained 
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Figure 7. Battery-testing 


by a shunt resistor having a low tempera- 
ture coefficient of resistance. - 

The element as used in these battery 
testers withstood considerable abuse. 
Several were tested by dropping 30 inches 
onto hard wood and concrete floors. No 
changes were noted except in one case 
where the adjusting magnet came loose. 

The authors feel the element has inher- 
ently lower cost features and will with- 
stand more abuse than the conventional 
moving-coil permanent-magnet element. 
By extending the design to the use of 
jewels, the sensitivity can be increased. 
Although it cannot reach the higher sen- 
sitivities of moving-coil permanent-mag- 
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Table | 
1. Scale angle 90 degrees 
2. Scale radius 115/32 inches 
3. Scale length 25/16 inches 
4. Full-scale torque (T)* 0.35 millimeter-gram 
5. Weight (W) 0.205 gram 
6. Ratio T*/W i rf 
7. Ratio T*/W 1.5 3.9 
8. Response 1.5 seconds 
9. Rating 3/10 volts 
10. Ohms per volt 20 
11. Coil resistance 20 ohms 
12. Coil watts (full-scale) 0.05 
13. Coilampere-turns (full- 
scale) 14 


*The full-scale torque shown (T) should be multi- 
plied by approximately 3/2 to be comparable to the 
conventional 90-degree torque of moving-coil instru- 
ments. This is for the reason that the torque- 
versus-angular-displacement curve of the moving- 
magnet instrument is roughly sinusoidal and not 
linear as in the case of the moving-coil instrument. 
The 3/2 figure comes from extending the slope of the 
torque-displacement curve from near the origin, to 
the 90-degree point. This is Jogical, since it is the 
increment of torque-near-zero displacement which 
determines the inherent friction ‘‘stickiness’’ of the 
indicator. 


net design, this moving-magnet element 
can be produced in sensitivities high 


enough to fit many applications now using 
the latter design. 
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Sleet Problems on Electrified Railroads 
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Synopsis: Sleet storms, or more properly 
ice storms, have always presented serious 
difficulties to the operators of overhead 
electric conductors of all classes. For more 
than 25 years some electric-power companies 
have been using the circulation of electric 
current to heat the conductors, either to 
melt off the ice or to prevent it from form- 
ing. The technique of such procedure is 
well-known and will not be dealt with in 
this paper, other than to present funda- 
mental theoretical data. 

Electrified railroads operating with over- 
head contact systems have similar ice 
storm problems, and, in addition, a number 
of special problems caused by such ice. 
These problems are outlined in this paper, 
and some means which have been used or 
proposed for their solution are described. 
Operating experience with one special ap- 
plication to a case of severe exposure to ice 
storms and high wind velocities is cited. 
Some of these special railroad problems have 
not yet been satisfactorily solved. 


General Problems 


HE accumulation of ice caused by 

freezing rain, also known as sleet or 
glaze, on overhead electric conductors has 
always presented problems to be dealt 
with by operating engineers as well as by 
the designing engineers of such systems. 
Ice loads must be taken into account in 
calculating the strength of the conductors 
and their supporting structures, and the 
National Electrical Safety Code® has set 
forth the different values of radial thick- 
ness of ice which may be expected to occur 
in the various parts of the United States. 
However, even the most liberal provisions 
for ice loads are exceeded during the oc- 
casional unusually severe ice storms, and 
the conductors and even their supporting 
structures may then fail. 

Ice storms are frequently followed by a 
drop in temperature accompanied by 
high-velocity winds, and both the de- 
signers and the operators are then faced 
with additional problems, for to the static 
ice loads may be added dynamic forces 
caused by swaying loads, and under cer- 
tain critical wind velocities ice-covered 
conductors will whip up and down and 
“dance’’ violently even to the extent of 
destroying themselves or their attach- 
ments to their supporting structures. 

To mitigate all these effects, which can- 
not always be provided for economically 
in the design, ice melting by heating the 
conductors with electric current has been 
resorted to by many power companies. 
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This is done by loading the lines to capac- 
ity where possible, by load concentration 
or exchange with connected supply lines, 
or by the circulation of sufficient electric 
current at a voltage lower than normal; 
and routine procedures have been estab- 
lished during such storms to remove or to 
prevent the forming of ice on the conduc- 
tors by these means. 

The theory of such current require- 
ments and the various operating tech- 
niques used have been reported in the 
technical press and in papers before opera- 
tor associations from time to time during 
the past few years, some of which are 
listed herein for reference. 


Special Railroad Problems 


Electrified railroads having overhead 
contact systems and associated power 
feeders must deal not only with the same 
general problems of this nature that elec- 
tric-power-transmitting companies have, 
but in addition they have a number of as- 
sociated problems peculiar to themselves 
to contend with during ice storms. Some 
of these are: 


1. On the contact wire, the ice accumula- 
tion, in itself a poor conductor, interferes 
with the current collection if it becomes too 
thick and causes severe arcing, which can 
seriously damage the contact conductor by 
burning and pitting; and can even catse 
flashovers where clearances to grounded 
structures are limited or reduced. Fre- 
quently the collector shoe can be burned in 
two by such arcing before many miles have 
been traveled. Contact wire wear is in- 
creased by the roughened collector shoe, and 
the fine polish acquired by months of lubri- 
cation or otherwise, may be destroyed. 


2. The static ice load on the catenary con- 
tact system may become great enough to 
distort the vertical alignment by greatly 
increasing the sag at the center of the span, 
causing the collector shoe to skip and arc 
at the suspension points, since the panto- 
graph is usually sluggish in its action under 
‘such conditions. Where heavy ice accumu- 
lations are known to be possible, the de- 
signer should weigh this factor in the selec- 
tion of span length, especially if high-speed 
operation is involved, since this distortion 
will increase directly with the square of the 
span length for the same weight of ice. 
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22-26, 1942. Manuscript submitted April 14, 
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With inclined catenary construction, the 
increase in static load may distort the hori- 
zontal alignment enough to dewire the col- 
lector shoe on long spans on curves of long 
radius. Here again the remedy lies with the 
designer by using shorter spans or applying 
adequate horizontal bracing. 


3. The additional wind load on the ice- 
covered contact system may result in fur- 
ther alignment distortion caused by hori- 
zontal sway, or in vertical “dancing,” which, 
even if not severe enough to damage the 
overhead system, is in itself detrimental to 
continuous current collection and to high- 
speed operation and continuous tractive 
effort. Violent dancing may under ex- 
tremely severe conditions wreck the line. 
Adequate bracing to take care of horizontal 
sway may have no beneficial effect on and 
may even augment this vertical dancing 
under critical conditions. 


4. The ice accumulation on the panto- 
graphs and overhead collector shoes may 
add so much extra weight to these parts as 
to completely nullify the normal spring 
tension which holds the shoe against the con- 
tact wire. Then the pantograph will drop 
away from the wire or will not rise again 
after having been depressed, where the con- 
tact wire is lower than normal, as under a 
highway bridge or other low overhead 
structure. A means of augmenting the 
normal spring pressure, by added air pressure 
or otherwise, is one means of overcoming 
this difficulty; but it must be remembered 
that the pantograph pressure cannot be 
made too great without affecting the con- 
tact system. 


5. Electric melting of ice on the overhead 
contact system may require larger currents 
than are available, since such systems are, 
in general, designed with more conduc- 
tivity and for heavier currents than in the 
average power-transmission lines, which are 
usually of much higher voltage. Further, 
even when large currents can be applied, 
they may concentrate in the messenger or 
in some associated wire other than the con- 
tact wire, as some contact systems may be 
designed to have most of the conductivity 
in some member other than the wearing 
wire. In general, it is desirable to have the 
heating take place in all the members of 
the contact system, to overcome the diffi- 
culties outlined in paragraph 2 above as 
well as those in paragraph 1. 


6. Unlike ice-melting schemes used on 
power-transmission lines, any electric ice- 
melting scheme used on an overhead con- 
tact system must allow of being superim- 
posed on the contact system circuit while it 
is normally energized with traction power 
for train operation; that is, the heating cur- 
rent must be of such characteristics that it 
will not interfere with the electric operation 
of trains supplied with power from that same 
wire or circuit. For example, it is obvious 
that direct current cannot safely be super- 
imposed on a-c circuits without the danger 
of saturating the a-c equipment and render- 
ing it inoperative or possibly damaging it by 
overheating. If it becomes necessary to re- 
move the traction power to apply a heating 
current of different voltage or characteristic 
—as may be done often on power transmis- 
sion lines—there would be no advantage of 
such a method over the suspension of elec- 
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tric operation entirely and the substitution 
of steam or other form of motive power for 
the duration of the storm—an extremely 
inefficient, if not impossible procedure on a 
system having dense traffic. 


Within the past two or three years, 
several unusually severe ice storms in 
the northeastern part of the United 
States have caused all of the electrified 
railroads in this section which operate 
under an overhead contact system to give 
more attention to these special problems, 
with the objective of preventing the ice 
from forming on the contact wire or col- 
lector parts, or of removing the accumu- 
lated ice before the deposit becomes un- 
duly troublesome. 

This paper will discuss some of the 
various solutions which have been found 
or suggested for these special railroad 
problems, rather than those which have 
generally been applied to power trans- 
mission lines. Some of the fundamental 
data are applicable to these special prob- 
lems, as well as the general problems, and 
hence are included herein for reference. 


Electric Heating of Overhead 
Conductors 


Pender’s Handbook gives the following 
formula for the value of the current, J, 
required to heat a conductor: 


where 


T is the temperature rise in degrees centi- 
grade 

d is the diameter of the conductor in inches 

r is the resistance of the conductor in ohms 
per mil-—foot at final temperature 

&K is a constant depending upon surface con- 
dition of wire; whose value is (approxi- 
mately) 800 in still air and 1,000 in open 
air for solid wire; and 1,200 in open air 
for stranded conductors 


F. R. Longley of Western Massachu- 
setts Companies in an excellent paper on 
this subject presented at a symposium of 
System Operators of New England at 
Montpelier, Vt., June 25, 1937, has de- 
veloped the curves shown in Figures 1 
and 2, which show the amperes required 
to heat conductors in still air, and the 
cooling effects of cross winds on the tem- 
perature rise, respectively, His formula 
was developed from data reported by 
Schurig and Frick.? It is to be especially 
noted that low wind velocities cause a 
marked reduction in temperature rise, 
while wind velocities in excess of 15 or 20 
miles per hour do not produce much addi- 
tional reduction. It is obvious that all 
these formulas are applicable to railway 
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Figure 1. Current required to raise the tem- 
perature of a conductor from 0 to 150 degrees 
centigrade in still air (Longley) 


This current is recommended for ice melting. 

Maximum temperature rise out of doors prob- 

ably will not exceed 120 degrees centigrade, 

due to cooling effect of minimum crosswise 

wind velocity of one mile per hour. Con- 

ductors will not anneal below 175 degrees 
centigrade 

For copper /=17.5 (MCM)?: 996 

For steel-reinforced aluminum 


1=14.3 (MCM)»-698 


feeders and to the various wires of the 
catenary contact system. 


Mechanical Removal of Ice From 
Contact Wires 


Most of the railroads which have been 
electrified in the northeastern part of the 
United States have rather frequent and 
dense traffic—in most cases one of the fac- 
tors responsible for the electrification. 
Under such conditions, the usual ice 
storm presents no especial problem, as 
the ice or glaze is scraped off or shaken off 
from the contact wire before it has a 
chance to build up to a troublesome thick- 
ness, by the frequent passages of the pan- 
tographs. This is one method of ice re- 
moval which power-transmitting compa- 
nies cannot use. On branch lines where 
traffic is light, or during the night or at 
other times when traffic is less frequent, 
if the ice formation and accumulation is 
mainly because of infrequent train opera- 
tion, a special car or locomotive (electric) 
may be assigned to operate frequently to 
and fro over such lines to keep these lines 
as clear by this means as those having 
denser traffic. 

A method of prevention of the forma- 
tion of ice coatings which has been tried 
out on some of the 600-volt d-c urban 
lines, especially where trolley coaches 
with sliding collectors are used, and where 
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y 
even a light ice covering presents a very ’/ 
real problem to continuity of service, has 
been to coat the contact wire with a waxy 
or greasy substance which will not be- 
come wet enough by light rain to allow the 
formation of a continuous film but will 
cause the water to collect in drops. This 
may be partially successful in light ice 
storms of short duration, but since the 
drops which adhere and freeze have the 
same surface tension as the rain drops, 
they finally unite to form a continuous 
coating. Very possibly the waxy coating 
causes the ice coating to be less adherent, 
but when the temperature drops, it re- 
mains on the wire until scraped off by the 
collector shoe. This measure obviously is 
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Figure 2. Cooling effect of crosswise wind on 
heated conductor (Longley) 


ineffective for very severe storms and is 
not economically applicable to the contact 
systems of electrified railroads. 


Special Cases and Their Treatment 
—an Example 


Certain sections of railway line may be 
exposed to unusual conditions favorable 
to the frequent and very rapid formation 
and accumulation of ice and to very high 
winds. On such sections even frequent 
traffic is not in itself sufficient to keep the 
contact wires clear of ice, and some other 
method of ice removal must be employed 
if service is to be maintained. 

An example of such a section, having 
unusually severe exposure to both heavy 
and rapid accumulations of ice and to very 
high wind velocities, is that part of the 
electrified system of the New Haven 
Railroad knownas the New York Connect- 
ing Railroad which operates over the Hell 
Gate Bridge in New York City between 
the Bronx and Long Island. For a dis- 
tance of nearly four miles this part of the 
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tailroad is on a viaduct which is from 75 
to 165 feet above the ground or river level 
and at a considerable distance from any 
shielding structures. Ice seems to form 
very rapidly under certain conditions in 


this section and at times when it is not 


troublesome elsewhere, and the wind ve- 
locities in winter, especially after such 
storms, assume unusually high values. 
Consequently, this part of the overhead 
line has been damaged by ice and wind to 
the extent of being rendered inoperative 
electrically on several occasions since its 
construction in 1917. In contrast to this 
unsatisfactory record, the remainder of 
the line from New York to New Haven 
has operated successfully through a num- 
ber of severe ice storms since its comple- 
tion in 1914. With the exception of one 
extremely severe ice storm in December 
1915, when accumulations were two 
inches in radial thickness in many places, 
causing the breakage, chiefly at splices, 
of some number 3 American Wire Gauge 
copper-stranded conductors used in 300- 
foot spans for control circuits, this over- 
head system has withstood a number of 
severe ice and wind storms (including the 
hurricane of 1938) without serious dam- 


age. 
Mechanical Methods Applied 


A number of studies of and changes in 
the Hell Gate Bridge section have been 
made in an endeavor to overcome the dif- 
ficulties with ice and wind. Very possibly 
a fundamental difficulty is that some of 
the spans used are too long for such severe 
exposure. In 1927 an extensive horizontal 
wind-bracing system was applied to the 
catenary system in this section. This 
bracing did not eliminate the vertical 
“dancing’’ of the catenary spans, and in 
1933 some additional vertical stays were 
added to the horizontal bracing system. 


Obviously these measures did nothing to 
eliminate the ice problem. Ice on the 
contact wires was scraped off when pos- 
sible by special “ice breaker’’ locomotives, 
operated as a routine procedure during 
each ice storm. The vertical dancing was 
still so great at times that even these loco- 
motives were unable to keep their panto- 
graphs on the wire. The difficulties from 
ice and high winds continued on the feed- 
ers, which were on occasions during subse- 
quent ice storms broken in two and torn 
from their supporting pin insulators in 
many places by the violent wind whip- 
ping. The ground wire suffered the same 
fate, and it is safe to say that there are 
but few spans in this entire section where 
some of these conductors have not been 
broken and spliced. The feeders are 4/0 
American Wire Gauge hard drawn 
stranded copper, having a normal sag of 
five feet in a 300-foot span, and it is a 
rather awesome sight to see these heavy 
conductors whipping up and down in a 
storm for 10 or 15 minutes at a time, 
with a frequency of about 25 vibrations 
per minute and with maximum ampli- 
tudes of twice the sag at the center of the 
spans. 


In 1937 a number of experimental 
changes was made to the feeders, includ- 
ing the installation of some experimental 
dampening devices similar to the Stock- 
bridge dampeners, but of various weights 
and dimensions. Some experimental 
spring suspensions and spring dampening 
devices were included, and in a number of 
spans the feeders were removed from the 
pin insulators and attached to suspension 
insulators. None of the dampening de- 
vices proved of great value during the fol- 
lowing winter, but the wind whipping 
seemed to be materially reduced on those 
spans where the suspension insulators 
had been substituted for the original pin 
insulators. These experiments led to the 
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Figure 3. Scheme | 
proposed for heat- 
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general substitution in 1941 of suspension 
insulators for pin insulators on all the 
feeders throughout this entire section, ex- 
cept on the very short spans in the 1,100- 
foot section across the main arch span of 
the Hell Gate Bridge, where pin insula- 
tors with a flexible mechanical clamping 
arrangement are used. 

The ground wire also has been flexibly 
suspended, so that any structure vibra- 
tion caused by the whipping of the cate- 
nary will not be communicated to this 
wire. Some additional lateral and cross 
bracing of the catenary contact system 
was also installed in 1941, and to date 
these changes have seemed to he effective, 
as no serious difficulty has been experi- 
enced this past winter, although the sea- 
son has ‘not been a severe one. 


Electrical Methods Considered 


During the summer of 1939 serious con- 
sideration was given to the possibility of 
melting sleet from the wires in this section 
by electric heating. 

There are four tracks in this section, 
an eastbound and westbound track each 
for freight and for passenger service, not 
connected by crossovers except at some 
distance east of the section, so that this 
section is operated as two two-track rail- 
roads. There are four contact wires with 
catenary construction at 11,000 volts to 
rail, and four feeder circuits, also 11,000 
volts to rail, but 22,000 volts to the con- 
tact circuits, thus making with the rails 
a three-wire system. All contact circuits 
and feeder circuits are sectionalized at 
switching stations at each end of the ex- 
posed section approximately four miles 
apart. All trolley contact circuits are 
connected to a ‘“‘trolley’”’ bus, and all 
feeder circuits are connected to a ‘‘feeder”’ 
bus at each station, with a 3,000-kva 
“balancer” transformer haying center 
point of winding connected to rails, con- 
nected across these trolley and feeder 
busses at each station. The west switch- 
ing station is unattended and is oper- 
ated by supervisory control from the east 
switching station, which is located at a 
signal interlocking tower, thus making 
the east station the more desirable loca- 
tion for any additional switching or heat- 
ing apparatus. 

In order to electrically remove the ice 
after it had been once formed, it was as- 
sumed that the temperature of the wire 
would have to be raised about ten de- 
grees Fahrenheit between the two switch- 
ing stations. It was calculated that 
about 750 amperes would be required in 
the catenary system (consisting of a 
bronze messenger, copper auxiliary wire 
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and 4/0 bronze contact wire) to cause 
enough current (approximately 200 
amperes) to flow in the contact wire to 
raise its temperature the required ten de- 
grees Fahrenheit, since the greater part 
of the current would flow in the auxiliary 
wire and a smaller part in the messenger. 
The d-c resistance of this four-mile sec- 
tion of catenary is approximately 0.5 
ohm, which gives a drop of 375 to 400 
volts between stations. The a-c imped- 
ance is approximately ten per cent higher. 

The problem, therefore, was to circu- 
late in a loop circuit between sectionaliz- 
ing points approximately 750 amperes at 
900 to 1,000 volts a-c, or about 750 kva. 
A smaller amount of power and current 
would be required if a smaller rise in tem- 
perature would keep the lines clear when 
applied before and during the ice storm, 
The air temperature during an ice storm 
is always between 30 and 34 degrees 
Fahrenheit and if the temperature of the 
wire could be maintained at, say, 37 de- 
grees Fahrenheit ice could not form on it. 

Two schemes, both believed to be prac- 
tical, were proposed and developed. 
Scheme I, shown diagrammatically in 
Figure 3, contemplated using two special 
11,000/1,000-volt 25-cycle transformers, 
having their 11,000-volt winding con- 
nected to the trolley bus through a cir- 
cuit breaker at the east switching station. 
The 1,000-volt winding would be provided 
with five or six taps at 50-volt intervals, 
with tap-changing facilities to suit tem- 
perature conditions, and would be insu- 
lated to withstand the normal contact- 
wire voltage plus the usual surges experi- 
enced on the system. This winding of 
each transformer would be connected 
through disconnecting switches, one to 
the two freight-line contact wires, and 
the other to the two passenger-line con- 
tact wires. These switches would be 
closed prior to the advent of the ice 
storm, and if the storm developed, the 
circuit breaker would be closed by the 
tower operator, and two of the trolley cir- 
cuit breakers would be opened at the 
east switching station to disconnect one 
side of each loop circuit from the bus to 
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prevent short-circuiting the low-voltage 
windings. The heat would then be on 
the bridge section without further switch- 
ing operations, and train operation could 
be maintained and handled as required 
with no interference from the superim- 
posed heating power. Two trains, both 


passenger or both freight, when passing , 


near the easterly end of the section might 
temporarily bypass a small amount of 
this current, but it would be negligible 
because of the high impedance of the loco- 
motive transformers to the 1,000-volt 
heating current. 

The passenger line diverges from the 
freight line at the west switching station 
and continues for another mile, where it 
joins another system. If it were desirable 
to heat these circuits, a new disconnecting 
switch could be installed at the end of 
this section as shown in the diagram, 
closed during an ice storm, and one of the 
circuit breakers on this line could be 
opened at the west station to avoid short- 
circuiting this part of the line. This 
scheme could be expanded by additional 
switches, or by separate transformers to 
heat the feeders in the same manner, al- 
though this was not felt to be so urgent at 
that time. 

This scheme was believed to be prac- 
ticable but was not applied—partly be- 
cause of the necessity for investing in the 
special transforimers, when at that time it 
was unknown just how efficacious the 
heating current would be on the trolley 
circuits, but mainly because another 
method, involving no investment or addi- 
tional equipment of any kind, was im- 
mediately available for experimental work 
by the simple expedient of power ex- 
change between supply points on either 
ends of this section. 

This second scheme is shown in Figure 
4 and involved the exchange of traction 
power from the supply station several 
miles east of this section, over one circuit 
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at a time in the section, either trolley or. 


feeder, to the supply point several miles 
west of the section. At both supply 
points power is purchased from the same 
power company, but under separate con- 
tracts, because the supply at the western 
end is to a different railroad company 
over whose lines the New Haven circuits 
extend. This supply is through a 7,200- 
kva motor-generator set, designed for 
power flow in either direction, which was 
ideal for the purpose in mind. 


It will be seen that scheme IT involved 
the use of a single trolley-rail circuit for 
contact-wire heating, or a feeder-rail cir- 
cuit for feeder heating, in the bridge sec- 
tion, which necessitated some experimen- 
tal tests to satisfy the local communica- 
tion interests that no inductive disturb- 
ances serious enough to cause any inter- 
ference with their plant could be detected; 
and after some further tests to develop 
operating technique, this scheme was 
adopted as a regular operating procedure 
to be used throughout the duration of ice 
storms and has been in successful opera- 
tion for three seasons. This scheme has 
been more fully described elsewhere.‘ 
One of the features of the power exchange 
is that it is done on a half-hour basis; 
that is, power is taken from one supply for 
one half-hour and delivered (less losses) 
to the other supply, after which interval 
the power flow is reversed for the next 
half-hour. This is because both contracts 
have the maximum demand on an hourly 
basis, and in this way neither contract 
demand can be exceeded by the power ex- 
changed. A typical power curve illus- 
trating this feature is shown in Figure 5. 


With scheme II ice already formed can 
be melted from the feeders in from six to 
ten minutes and from the catenary in 
about twice this time, depending upon the 
temperature and wind conditions and the 
amount of power exchanged, which is 
limited by the capacity of the motor: 
generator set at the western supply. 


With the improvements made during 
the past year in the feeder system in this 
section, there is some question as to the 
value of ice removal from the feeders, if 
they no longer dance and whip so vio- 
lently under storm conditions. The 
writer has personally observed dancing or 
whipping of feeders in this section, when 
formerly supported on pin insulators, 
with no ice coating whatever, and at tem- 
peratures above freezing, so that there is 
some question as to whether such dancing 
is always‘a function of ice coating; and 
if not, the solution of the problem of 
“dancing conductors” may be mechanical 
rather than (or as well as) thermal. More 
winter experience with the changes re~ 
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Figure 5. Power-load curve for March 4, 1940 


@-—lce-melting power exchanged with west 
supply 
@-—Total purchased power, excluding ice- 
melting power from west supply 
@—Power produced at railroad-owned plant 
@—Total.railroad-system load, excluding ice- 
melting power exchanged 


cently made must be had before it can be 
definitely stated that this problem has 
been solved. 


Further Considerations 


It will be noted that scheme II involves 
the continuity of service of all equipment 
involved in the power exchange; and if 
the equipment at the western supply 
point, which is not in duplicate, should 
be out of service for any reason during an 
ice storm, the scheme could not be used. 
This actually did happen during a very 
severe ice storm early in 1941, and, con- 
sequently, later in the year the proposal 
was made that a scheme similar to scheme 
I, outlined above, be installed until it was 
learned that it would be impossible to ob- 
tain the necessary transformers because 
of the war. 

A third scheme therefore, to be used 
only as an alternate to scheme II, has 
been devised and is now being installed. 
This scheme consists of taking one trolley 
or feeder circuit at a time in this section 
and switching the westerly end through a 
water rheostat, adjusted to allow the pas- 
sage to ground (rail) of approximately 800 
amperes of traction power supplied from 
the east end. Most of this power is neces- 
sarily lost, being dissipated through heat 
in the water rheostat; possibly five per 
cent is used in heating the wire. This 
scheme requires a number of disconnect- 
ing switches at the west switching station, 
a large tank of water with a continuous 
supply, and the necessary drains, to dis- 
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sipate the large amount of waste heat, 
also sending operators to this unattended 
station and housing them there for the 
duration of the storm. It is expected that 
this installation will be ready for the next 
winter season. 

It is obvious that a similar method 
might be applied to any electrified rail- 
road, a-c or d-c, if the economics of the 
situation warranted. 


Ice or Sleet on Pantographs and 
Collectors 


The problem of ice accumulations on 
pantographs and collector shoes has been 
approached from a number of different 
angles. The usual and time-honored 
practice is to work the pantograph up and 
down by means of its own operating mecha- 
nism at frequent intervals during ice 
storms to jar off the ice accumulations 
mechanically. Obviously this means can- 
not be employed on long high-speed runs. 
It is also customary practice to use higher 
spring pressure during the winter, partly 
for the purpose of compensating for the 
expected additional ice load, and partly to 
exert more pressure on the wire for knock- 
ing off the ice on it. Mention has already 
been made of the possibility of augment- 
ing the normal pressure at will by auxil- 
iary air pressure, to overcome excessive 
added weight. 

Another proposal is to provide steam 
jets on| top of the locomotive to blow 
steam from the train-heating boiler at 
will over the pantograph frame in the 
lowered position. Obviously this scheme 
is not applicable to pantographs on motor- 
cars, since they carry no steam-heating 
equipment. Another method which has 
been proposed for a-c electrified railroads 
is to have the pantograph frame split elec- 
trically at the base and all up through the 
frame, connected electrically only at the 
top by the contact shoe, and to circulate 
through this split frame a low-voltage 
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current applied across the base from a 
separate special transformer, sufficient 
in value to raise the temperature of the 
entire frame and shoe. This current 
would be applied when necessary by the 
engineman. The traction power circuit 
would be connected to one side only of the 
base. Obviously, this scheme is not ap- 
plicable to pantographs on equipment 
operated by direct current, at least with- 
out additional conversion apparatus. 


Coating the frame and shoe with a waxy 
or greasy substance has been tried and 
is thought by some to be helpful in delay- 
ing the formation of adherent ice on pan- 
tographs. This measure has already been 
commented on in connection with the 
mechanical removal of ice from contact 
wires, and those comments apply here. 
It is possible that accumulated ice can be 
more easily jarred off the pantograph by 
working it up and down, when such coat- 
ings are applied, but again, this is a func- 
tion of the temperature as well as the 
thickness of the accumulation. 


Summary 


Ice storms cause special problems on elec- 
trified railroads which power transmission 
systems do not have, most of them involving 
the current collection. 


Ice accumulations may be removed from 
overhead contact systems by mechanical or 
electrical means. 


Electrical heating of the contact system has 
been used satisfactorily on one a-c electrified 
railroad for a special case, and three methods 
of doing this have been devised, some of 
which may be applicable to other railroads. 


The problems caused by high winds on ice- 
covered conductors are shared with other 
power-transmission systems and are serious 
ones. Changes to existing plant may help, 
but the possibilities of these difficulties 
should not be overlooked in the original de- 
sign. 


Ice accumulations on pantographs present 
special problems which are recognized and 
are being solved in various ways. 
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N the past decade the advantages of 
the rectifier, when compared to other 
forms of conversion equipment, have led 
to the development of multianode steel 
tank and glass-bulb rectifiers. The de- 
sirable structural features and operating 
characteristics, however, have not been 
fully realized when pump-evacuated tanks 
and fragile glass-bulb rectifiers have been 
applied to small conversion units of low- 
voltage rating. Development of a means 
of starting or igniting! a cathode spot, 
each positive half cycle, on a pool of mer- 
cury has stimulated the design of a prac- 
ticable half-wave or single-anode rectifier. 
The low density of ionization during the 
inverse cycle so reduced the shielding 
necessary to prevent arcback and, in con- 
sequence, the arc losses, that these recti- 
fiers could be efficiently applied in the 
lower-voltage (250 volts d-c) fields. 
Sealed, permanently evacuated steel 
ignitron tubes have been used in the con- 
trol? of resistance welding currents for the 
past ten years; and in such service these 
electronic devices have given a degree of 
control, speed, and reliability not pre- 
viously matched by mechanical means. 
Sealed, permanently evacuated steel igni- 
tron tubes for rectifiers ranging in capacity 
from 75 to 400 kw (at 250 to 600 volts d-c), 
have been developed and placed in service, 
and it is the purpose of this paper to de- 
scribe the design, characteristics, and per- 
formance of these rectifiers. 


The Field for the Permanently 
Evacuated Tube-Type Rectifier 


The field of application of the mercuty- 
are rectifier is considerably enlarged by 
the use of permanently evacuated tubes 
in circuits which have output characteris- 
tics similar to those of a d-c generator 
with nominal field control. Despite al- 
most universal use of alternating current 
for generation and distribution, direct cur- 
rent still provides the most suitable source 
of power where adjustable speed or con- 
trolled torque characteristics are desired. 
D-c motors for machine tools, business 
machines, magnetic chucks, and separa- 
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tors, grinding machines, and elevators are 
typical examples of these d-c loads. 

In comparison with other forms of con- 
verting equipment, the sealed-tube igni- 
tron rectifier offers several distinct fea- 
tures for such service. The equipment is 
completely static, thereby eliminating 
special foundation requirements. The 
rectifier is quiet in operation which per- 
mits installation in locations where any 
appreciable noise would be objectionable. 
The over-all efficiency is high and prac- 
tically constant over the entire load range. 
The no-load losses are small- when com- 


Figure 1. Section 
of a sealed steel 
ignitron tube 


2/e6-, 


MAIN ANODE 


WATER JACKET 


AUXILIARY ANODE 
IGNITORS 


MERCURY POOL 


pared with rotating equipment of like 
capacity. Rectifier equipments are fac- 
tory-assembled, thereby minimizing in- 
stallation time and expense. 


Tube Design and Operation 
Characteristics 


Two sizes of ignitron tubes have been 
developed. The general tube design and 
construction are shown in Figure 1. The 
tube elements consist of a main anode, 
mercury-pool cathode, two ignitors, an 
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auxiliary or holding anode spray, and de- ’/ 


ionization shields. Water jacket, flow 
spiral, and inner cylinder are of stain- 
less steel. 

Ignition® of a cathode spot is accom- 
plished by passing an impulse of current 
from the ignitor to the mercury pool. 
Passage of current from the ignitor to the 


pool generates sufficient heat to break ,, 


momentarily the contact of the mercury 
with some crystal in the ignitor. If the 
magnitude of the current, its duration, 
and the voltage gradient along the ignitor 
are sufficient, a cathode spot is estab- 
lished. 

Figure 2 shows the variation in ignition 
voltage, current, and time for a typical 
ignitor, when supplied from the voltage of 
the main anode. When the ignitor is 
started at the beginning of the applied 
voltage wave, the current rise is slow, and 
the time required to reach the critical ig- 
nition value is long. When the applied 
voltage is high, as near the middle of the 
wave, the critical ignition current is 
quickly reached and the time correspond- 
ingly short. 

Arc-drop voltages are given in Figure 3 
in terms of anode current and outlet 
water temperature. These data were 
determined from cathode-ray-oscillograph 
measurements, while the tubes were sup- 
plying an inductive load of sufficient mag- 
nitude to insure essentially flat-topped 
current waves. Arc losses represent a 
design compromise between the minimum 
obtainable with no baffling and those with 
the shielding required to produce satisfac- 
tory freedom from arcback. 

Cathode spots on a free surface of mer- 
cury become unstable when the instan- 
taneous current decreases below approxi- 
mately three amperes. To provide stable 
operation in this current range, an auxil- 
iary anode has been added to the tube ele- 
ments. This anode is usually excited 
from a low-voltage source inphase, or 
slightly ahead of the period of main anode 
conduction. 

The tubes are water-cooled. Water- 
flow rates, cooling area, and temperature 
are determined by the requirements of re- 
moving the arc losses while maintaining 


vapor‘ pressure control. The outlet water 


temperature varies inversely with the load 
as is shown in the performance data of 
Figure 4. Maximum water temperatures 
are determined by the point at which the 
vapor pressure reaches arcback conditions. 
Minimum water temperatures are deter- 
mined by the ability of the tubes to con- 
duct current without “surging.” This 
phenomenon is the result of insufficient 
vapor pressure to provide ions for the 
load-current demand. Momentarily con- 
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Figure 2. Ignitor characteristics 
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duction ceases, and the rapid current 
changes in transformer and lead induct- 
ance generate high voltages. Surging is 
usually limited to the first few cycles of 
conduction and for the particular designs 
does not occur at full-load currents with 
water temperatures as low as ten degrees 
centigrade. At less than full load the 
temperature may be lower. Optimum 
operating temperatures are in the range of 
30 to 50 degrees centigrade, since under 
these conditions the arc losses are nearly 
a minimum, and there is more reserve 
vapor pressure control to take care of cur- 
rent demands. 

Ignitron tubes in common with most 
vacuum-tube devices have elements of 
relatively small mass. The time for aver- 
aging the heating effect of sustained cur- 
rent demands is therefore a matter of 
minutes rather than hours as found in 
more massive machinery. This time is 
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Bene 3. Arc-drop characteristics for cooling 
water temperatures of 20-60 degrees centi- 
grade 
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adequate for clearing feeder fuses, start- 
ing motors and for the usual types of over- 
loads that are encountered in service. 


Rectifier Design and Performance 


POWER CIRCUITS 


The choice of rectifier power circuits 
permits the grouping of different numbers 
of tubes to obtain various rectifier capaci- 
ties. Figure 5 shows some of the more 
common of these circuits, together with 
the number of rectifying elements re- 
quired, and the nominal ratings which are 
obtained in 250-volt service. These nomi- 
nal ratings are made on the basis of the 
continuous duty. The usual overload fac- 
tors are 125 per cent for two hours and 
200 per cent for one minute. For most 
applications the circuits in which several 


WATER TEMPERATURE — GC 


{eo} 102 
AVERAGE ANODE CURRENT- AMPERES 


300 400 
Figure 4. Arcback temperatures for opera- 
tion at 250 volts in a three-phase single-way 
circuit 
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Figure 5. Table showing typical power cir- 
cuits and rectifying elements for 250-volt 
operation 


tubes conduct simultaneously are prefer- 
able. In such circuits the total load is 
divided. Arc losses are therefore a mini- 
mum, since the instantaneous tube cur- 
rents are low, and current capacity is a 
maximum. In certain cases, however, 
ease of control makes circuits preferable 
in which each tube carries the full load 
current. Rectifiers’ which supply field 
currents for synchronous machines are in 
this category. To provide rapid response 
for both increasing and decreasing line 
voltage, the rectifier must be capable of 
inversion as well as of rectification, and 
the control is simplified when circuits of 
the three-phase, quarter-phase, or six- 
phase type are used. 

Two-wire service is readily obtained 
from the usual rectifier circuits. Three- 
wire service may be obtained in two ways. 
A balancer set capable of carrying unbal- 
anced currents of the order of 25 per cent 
of the set rating is usually sufficient to 
provide the required neutral. Three-wire 
systems may also be obtained electroni- 
cally through the use of a three-phase, 
double-way® circuit shown in Figure 6. A 
practicable installation may consist of two- 
wire circuits to carry the main part of the 
load and sufficient three-wire circuits to 
carry the unbalanced load. 


IGNITOR EXCITATION 


Anode excitation’ is the most direct 
method of establishing a cathode spot. 
In this case a portion of the load current is 
diverted through the ignitor by means of a 
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Figure 6. Three-phase double-way rectifier 
for three-wire service 
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suitable thyratron control tube. Estab- 
lishment of the main arc effectively shorts 
the excitation system and thereby limits 
the average ignitor current to practicable 
values. This system is shown schemati- 
cally in Figure 7A. The anode firing ex- 
citation system has two limitations. When 
the rectifier is feeding a counter electro- 
motive-force load, and the current is low, 
the anode currents tend to become dis- 
continuous. The voltage which can be ap- 
plied to the ignitor becomes the difference 
between the instantaneous transformer 
voltage and that of the counter electro- 
motive-force load. This voltage difference 
is so low that either a relatively long 
period is required for the ignitor current to 
reach the critical ignition value or the 
counter electromotive-force voltage de- 
creases sufficiently to provide the required 
ignition current. Momentarily, therefore, 
the rectifier ceases to deliver its normal 
output voltage. This effect can be cor- 
rected by providing sufficient series induc- 
tance in the d-c load to assure that the 
current is continuous. Even though the 
load current is continuous, it may drop 
below the criticalignition value. In effect 
the ignitor resistance is suddenly placed in 
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Figure 8. Diagram showing voltage loss ‘due 
to commutation 
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Figure 7. Ignitor excitation systems 


the circuit. The resulting reduction in 
output voltage can produce a very annoy- 
ing light flicker when lamps are part of the 
connected load. 

One form of separate excitation is shown 
in Figure 7B. In this case a capacitor 
(FC) is charged through dry-plate recti- 
fier (DPR) and discharged at the proper 
instant through a thyratron tube. Phase 
control is obtained in the usual manner 
through the thyratron grid. An induct- 
ance in the discharge circuit establishes 
the desired rate of rise in the ignitor cur- 
rent.- The circuits are so designed that a 
relatively high peak current, approxi- 
mately 25 to 30 amperes, is available prior 
toignition. This current value is in excess 
of the usual requirements, but, since the 
available energy is fixed, a design factor 
must be included for any possible con- 
tingency. The duration of the impulse is 
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Figure 9. Typical output-voltage character- 
istics obtained by phase control 
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approximately 500 microseconds and the 
average ignitor current one-half ampere. 
Losses are of the order of 100 watts per 
ignitor. The ignition current is of such 
short duration that the cathode spot is 
maintained for the remainder of the main- 
anode conducting period by an auxiliary 
anode. Average current in this circuit is 
of the order of two amperes and losses 50 
watts. 

The required peak excitation current 
may be obtained* magnetically as shown 
in Figure 7C. Operation of the circuit is 
as follows: The linear reactor (LL) has 
an iron core with an air gap and is designed 
to give a constant reactance up to rated 
voltage and frequency of the circuit. The 
saturating reactor (SL) is built with a 
closed high-permeability core and a wind- 
ing which will draw a large magnetizing 
current at the saturating point. This 
peak of current occurs when the capacitor 
(FC) is charged to its maximum voltage. 
The capacitor discharges through the 
saturating reactor, giving an impulse of 
ignitor current. A dry-plate rectifier 
(DPR) prevents reverse current from flow- 
ing in the ignitor circuit. The autotrans- 
former (A UT) allows one circuit to supply 
excitation power to two tubes, which are 
in 180-degree phase relation. 

The phase position of the impulses 
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Figure 10. Line diagram showing ‘rectifier 
component parts 4 
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Metal-enclosed ignitron rectifier 
with automatic d-c switchgear for general 
purpose use 


Figure 11. 


which establish the cathode spot are con- 
trolled by shifting the supply voltage (54) 
to the excitation circuit. This is accom- 
plished by means of the network, consist- 
ing of reactor (CL) and (PL), and capaci- 
tor (PC). The reactor (PL) is capable of 
gradual change in reactance over a 10 to 1 
range by means of d-c saturation. The 
reactor (CL) and capacitor (FC) operate 
with a circulating current larger than that 
drawn by the excitation circuit and act as 
a power source for this circuit. The phase 
position of the voltage (Hy) can be ad- 
justed by controlling the point of satura- 
tion in the phase-shifting reactor. In this 
manner a 40-volt-ampere d-c source may 
be used to vary the firing point of the ig- 
nitor over an angle of approximately 50 
degrees. 


FAULT PROTECTION 


Fault protection must be provided for 
a-c and d-c short circuits and for tube 
arcback conditions. 

A-e protection for the transformer cir- 
cuits is taken care of most satisfactorily by 
means of circuit breakers. The interrupt- 
ing capacity of such a breaker is deter- 
mined by the system capacity from which 
power is obtained. 

The d-c protective equipment should 
provide for the usual functions of overload 
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Figure 13. Water-cooling system of a 75-kw 
ignitron-tube rectifier 


and short circuit. Again breakers are 
usually preferable, at least for the main 
feeders. 

In spite of almost complete freedom 
from arcback when circuit, tube, and 
load conditions are properly co-ordinated, 
provision must be made for the possibility 
of arcback. Anode fuses of proper char- 
acteristics and capacity have proved 
satisfactory for this service. Differential 
protection can be obtained by the co- 
ordination of the tube current-carrying 
capacity with the transformer current- 
limiting reactance. The proper relation- 
ship of these two factors permits the re- 
maining tubes in the circuit to carry the 
transformer short-circuit current without 
arcing back, for the eight or ten cycles 
required for the fuse to open. Likewise 
d-c short circuits may be cleared with the 
rectifier remaining available for service. 


VOLTAGE CONTROE AND REGULATION 


Regulation in rectifier circuits is due 
primarily to the voltage lost during the 
commutation period. At this time two 
anodes are conducting simultaneously, 
and the output voltage is the average of 
the instantaneous voltages. These condi- 
tions are shown in Figure 8. The voltage 
loss!® during the commutation period is 


Voltage drop = PFLI 


where 


[P= number of phases or anodes which com- 
mutate consecutively 


Figure 12 (left). Installation of 
a portable ignitron rectifier for 
mining service 


Figure 15 (right). Comparison 
of motor-generator and igni- 
tron-rectifier losses 
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Figure 14. Over-all efficiency for a 250-volt 
75-kw ignitron rectifier 


F=system frequency 

L=commutating inductance of one phase in 
henries 

J=d-c current at the beginning of current 
transfer 


The commutating reactance is that of any 
two phases whose anodes conduct in turn. 
It may be determined by shorting the 
transformer primary and applying excita- 
tion current to the secondary phases. 

Rectifiers of this type usually have 
voltage regulation of six to seven per cent. 
This regulation is often greater than is de- 
sirable. To mitigate this effect, as well as 
compensate for variation in the voltage 
supply to the rectifier, the phase of the 
ignitor impulse is varied with respect to 
the positive half cycle of anode voltage to 
control the starting point of the anode cur- 
rent. 

For magnetic excitation circuits, the 
simplest method of controlling the recti- 
fier output voltage is to vary the d-c satu- 
rating current in accordance with the 
variation in the d-c output of the rectifier. 
In Figure 7C the voltage sensitive element 
(VR) of a torque-type regulator is con- 
nected across the d-c voltage to be regu- 
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lated in series with a reactor and a variable 
resistor. The regulator rheostat element 
(RR) is connected in parallel with the 
saturating windings of the phase shift re- 
actors. The voltage drop across the rheo- 
static element varies from a maximum to 
zero, thereby varying the current in the 
saturating winding of the reactor (PL). 
Parallel operation of one or more rectifiers 
can be obtained by use of an equalizer 
bus between the regulating elements of 
the various units. 

Figure 9 shows a typical characteristic 
in which the rectifier voltage output is 
regulated from zero to full load. Beyond 
full load the output voltage follows the 
natural regulation. 

Where extremely rapid response is de- 
sired, such as in the case of an electronic 
exciter operating to control the output 
voltage of a synchronous condenser, an 
electronic regulator’ may be used. 


EQUIPMENT DESIGN 


In general, the equipment design allows 
complete factory assembly of the units. 
The tubes, excitation, and control form 
one unit; the transformer another; and 
the required switchgear a third. A typical 
rectifier equipment is shown on the line 
diagram of Figure 10 and consists of the 
following components: 


(a). Metal-enclosed manually or auto- 
matically operated a-c switchgear. 


(6). Main, interphase, and control power 
transformers which are oil- or Pyranol-filled, 
natural or forced air-cooled, depending upon 
location and service. 


(c). Metal-enclosed water-cooled ignitron 
mercury-arc rectifier with manually or auto- 
matically operated d-c switchgear. 


Figure 11 shows a rectifier installation 
that is suitable for general purpose use 
such as lighting, power, or elevator loads. 

Mine-service rectifiers require special 
designs in that the available head room is 
limited. Figure 12 shows a typical unit in 
which the rectifier, the transformer, and 
the switchgear form an articulated train. 
The cars are sufficiently short to permit 
moving around the usual track curves en- 
countered in mine service. Portable recti- 
fiers are particularly adapted to mine serv- 
ice, because they permit movement to 
new load centers as the coal is progres- 
sively removed. 


Application 


Rectifier ratings and the number of 
units required depend upon the applica- 
tion. In essential service it is considered 
good practice to have in reserve a stand-by 
unit which will permit the largest rectifier 
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in service to be removed. Where require- 
ments are less severe, and where the units 
may be removed for maintenance and in- 
spection, rectifiers may be used to full 
capacity. 

Elevator loads, particularly in hotels, 
apartment houses, and office buildings 
provide an excellent example of the essen- 
tial service type of load. For reasons of 
safety such transportation must continue 
in operation. A satisfactory solution of 
the problem is to provide two complete 
and independent rectifiers with automatic 
change-over in case of d-c voltage failure. 
Simple switching provides preselection of 
the normally operating and reserve recti- 
fiers, and the order may, of course, be 
periodically changed to equalize the use of 
the two units. 

Tap water is usually used for removing 
the rectifier-arc losses. Full-load arc losses 
in 200-kw 250-volt rectifiers are approxi- 
mately six percent. Hence the transfer of 
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Figure 16. Annual savings for a 75-kw 250- 
volt rectifier 


this loss into the water rather than into the 
air is desirable, particularly in locations 
having limited ventilation facilities. The 
cooling water is not contaminated in pass- 
ing through the tube jackets, and may be 
used in plant processes. Figure 13 shows 
the usual arrangement in which water is 
supplied to the rectifier at line pressure 
and passes through regulating valves to 
the tube jackets. Valve SV is a shunt 
valve used to adjust minimum flow. 
Valve TRV is controlled thermostatically 
and regulates the water flow in response 
to load. Thermostat (WOT) protects 
against water over temperature while the 
water flow relay (WFR) will remove the 
rectifier from operation on loss of cooling 
water flow. The flow relay utilized de- 
pends for its operation upon a physical 
displacement requiring both hydraulic 
pressure and water flow. 


In general, most waters which are suit- 


able for industrial or public use are satis- 
factory for cooling requirements. Waters 
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which readily deposit lime or silt are to be se 
avoided. The stainless-steel jackets are 
resistant to most corrosive elements, and 
the usual temperature of operation is not 
conducive to lime deposits. Stainless 
steel, however, is subject to slight cor- 
rosion by waters containing chlorides. 
Generally waters containing below 20 


parts per million are satisfactory. Most ~ 


public water supplies do not contain more 
than 8 to 15 parts per million. 

Where local water conditions are un- 
satisfactory for direct use, heat exchangers 
may be employed. For mine service, air- 
to-water heat exchangers have been found 
to be the more practicable. Mine waters, 
in general, are very corrosive and very 
dirty. Air temperatures, on the other 
hand, are relatively constant and suffi- 
ciently low to make air-to-water heat ex- 
changers attractive. 


Maintenance 


Rectifier maintenance outside of the 
usual inspection which should be given 
any electrical apparatus is primarily a 
matter of tube renewals. The number and 
frequency of such renewals depend upon 
the ultimate tube life. This ultimate life 
logically seems to depend upon the ignitor 
or loss of tube vacuum. To provide for 
the former, sealed tubes have two igni- 
tors, one of which is held in reserve. 
Actually, examination of ignitors which 
have operated for two to three years 
shows that no appreciable erosion has 
taken place. Experience over a four-year 
period indicates there is no impairment 
in the tube vacuum. 

A direct approach to the problem of 
maintenance is to evaluate the annual 
savings in power cost resulting from the 
higher efficiency and lower no-load losses 
of rectifiers. Figure 14 shows the over-all 
rectifier efficiency, and Figure 15 the kilo- 
watt loss of a typical 75-kw motor—genera- 
tor set and an equivalent ignitron recti- 
fier at various loads up to full rating. 
Between 20 and 80 per cent of rated load, 
the difference in losses varies from 5.5 to 
6.8 kw. Since the usual load characteris- 
tics are such that the load on either a 
motor-generator set or a rectifier will 
rarely lie outside of this range, the annual 
savings in kilowatt hours obtained by us- 
ing a rectifier can be approximated very 
closely by multiplying the number of 
hours in service by 6.1. The gross saving 
depends upon the cost of electrical energy. 
Although ‘power costs vary considerably, 
rates of one to three cents per kilowatt 
hour are representative. Figure 16 shows 
the annual saving on the basis of a power 
cost of two cents per kilowatt hour in: 
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Practical Design of Counterpoise for 


Transmission-Line Lightning Protection 


E. HANSSON 


MEMBER AIEE 


I. Introduction 


XPERIENCE has shown that pre- 
ventive lightning protection, in- 
volving the installation of overhead 
ground wires and the co-ordination of 
tower-ground resistances with insulation 
level, can be quite effective in preventing 
flashovers due to lightning. Studies pre- 
sented in an earlier paper! indicated that 
the efficiency of preventive protection 
can be made practically 100 per cent for 
high-voltage lines having insulator flash- 
_ over levels of 1,600 kv and above. If the 
flashover level is reduced, the efficiency 
of protection becomes less. 
Tower-ground resistance directly af- 
fects the protection efficiency obtained, 


and, for satisfactory line performance re- | 


sistance usually must be reduced below 
the values obtained with tower founda- 
tions alone. Buried counterpoise offers a 
practical means for accomplishing this, 
and, although many papers have been 
written on the theoretical aspects of the 
counterpoise, there is very little published 
on the problems encountered in actual 
installations.? This paper gives some 
methods that have been used in the in- 
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stallation of buried counterpoise at ap- 
proximately 1,800 steel towers of the 
Pennsylvania Water and Power Company, 
as well as some of the results obtained. 

When a counterpoise installation was 
contemplated, it was first necessary to de- 
termine the level of tower-footing resist- 
ances theoretically desirable. Next it was 
estimated how closely this objective could 
be approached and the amount of coun- 
terpoise conductor required. The data 
and methods presented are not sufficiently 
comprehensive to be applicable to all 
cases in all localities, but they may prove 
useful as a guide in making similar instal- 
lations. 


Il. Determination of the Optimum 
Tower-Footing Resistance 


Experience has shown that in most 
cases flashovers will not occur at towers 
where the footing resistances are kept 
below the value indicated by the relation® 
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where 


R=Tower-footing resistance 
V=Impulse-flashover level of line insula- 
tion 
J=Maximum natural tower lightning cur- 
rent 
CF=Coupling factor between overhead 
ground wires and line conductors 


This equation fixes the upper limit of 
footing resistance for any assumed value 
of tower current J, J usually being taken 
in excess of any tower currents that have 
ever been measured in the field. 

Towers have suffered flashovers when 
the footing resistances and tower currents 
were appreciably less than the upper 
limit set by the above expression.!* This 
has occurred more frequently than can 
be attributed to freak conditions. Ap- 
parently there is an impedance voltage 
drop in tower structures and grounding 
systems which accompanies heavy light- 
ning discharges and which causes flash- 
overs when the ohmic resistance drop ap- 
pears low. As a practical consideration 
the effect has been evaluated in terms of 
tower currents, 

For instance, on a 66-kv line having 
eight 43/,-inch insulators the upper limit 
for tower-footing resistance is obtained 
by substituting in the preceding equation 


* V 635,000 
~ I(1—CF) 150,000(1—0.25) 


=5.6ohms 


It is assumed that 150,000 amperes is ap- 
proximately the largest tower current 
that has ever been measured under natu- 
ral lightning conditions. It would be 
logical to expect that towers having foot- 
ing resistances of this level or less would 
not be subject to flashover; yet it has 
been found that flashovers have occurred 
on towers having footing resistance of 
this order of magnitude, when the indi- 
cated tower currents have been only 
about 60,000 amperes.! This leads to a 
modification of the desired level of tower- 
footing resistance based on economic con- 
siderations. With insulator flashover 
levels of about 600 kv, footing resistance 
can be considered the controlling factor 
for indicated tower currents up to only 
60,000 amperes. Due to the uncertain 


terms of the percentage of time the set is 
in operation. In general the average sav- 
ings exceed the average replacement cost. 


Conclusion 


The design and application of rectifier 
equipment using sealed ignitron tubes has 
involved the solution of many new and 
interesting problems. Light flicker, con- 
trol, voltage regulation, the problems of 
excitation, overload, and arcback protec- 
tion have necessarily formed a part of the 
evolution of this type of rectifier equip- 
ment, The basic problems have been 
solved, and it is believed that the con- 
tinuous and reliable operation of the 
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sealed steel-tube rectifiers will demon- 
strate that these electronic devices have 
the same high standards of performance 
as the older forms of conversion equip- 
ment. 
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Table |. Optimum Tower-Footing Resistances 
for Several Transmission Lines 
Nominal 
11/2x40- Optimum 
Line Microsecond Tower- 
Operating Suspension Flashover of Footing 
Voltage Insulator Insulators Resistance 
(Kilovolts) Units (Kilovolts) (Ohms) 
GGrrniar 7-43/gin....... DOO sate 5 
66sec 8-43/qin....... OSS Seiler 6 
SPS cela 12-51/4 Ate ekns ODS een 10 
220) ie a 20-8 fain sa. ROD, sve xp 16 


accuracy of tower-current measurements, 
it has been suggested that tower currents 
measured by surge-crest ammeter links 
mounted on tower legs be multiplied by a 
factor of 2 to correct for the currents 
carried by cross members of steel towers.® 
This gives a maximum safe tower cur- 
rent of about 120,000 amperes and a prac- 
tical working value of about seven ohms 
for the optimum tower-footing resistance 
on an actual transmission line having an 
insulator flashover level of 635 kv. As 
all the factors in the equation are not 
known exactly under natural lightning 
discharge conditions, it has been found 
that a good working rule for the desired 
footing resistance is that it shall be not 
more than one ohm for each 100 kv of in- 
sulation flashover level, using the 11/.x40 
microsecond value. This is referred to as 
the optimum tower-footing resistance. 

Some examples of optimum tower-foot- 
ing resistances are given in Table I. 


Ill. Selection of Counterpoise 
Length 


Usually counterpoise is installed princi- 
pally as a convenient auxiliary means for 
reducing tower-footing resistance. For 
this reason the amount of counterpoise 
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SPACING BETWEEN ADJACENT CONDUCTORS IN FEET 


Figure 1. Effect of spacing on ground -re- 
sistance of parallel buried conductors as deter- 
mined by test 
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conductor used is that required to bring 
the ground resistance as close as practi- 
cable to a desired level. There are some 
notable exceptions to this principle. The 
section of the Boulder Dam—Los Angeles 
lines in high resistance territory® and the 
High Knob section of the Wallenpaupack 
Tap® are published instances of effective 
counterpoise installations where ground- 
resistance criteria do not apply. It is 
significant that in both of these cases 
lines operate at high voltage and have 
high insulation levels. 

Based on traveling wave theory, Bew- 
ley and Hagenguth’ have suggested that 
counterpoise conductors should be no less 
than 200 feet long. This minimum length 
has proved to be a satisfactory one in the 
field, from the viewpoint of both installa- 
tion and performance. The maximum 
length that has been used on the 66-kv 
lines considered in this paper has been 
400 feet where spans are greater than 800 
feet, and continuous from tower to tower 
where the spans have been less than 800 
feet. On 132-kv and 220-kv lines where 
the insulation levels are higher (see Table 
I), continuous counterpoise has been in- 


stalled where ground resistances could not - 


be reduced sufficiently by buried conduc- 
tors 200 to 400 feet long. The basis for 
this difference in procedure for the two 
classes of insulation levels is the observed 
phenomena that the 66-kv towers flash 
over when low measured ground resist- 
ances are due to good grounds at some 
distance from the tower bases,! and that 
the higher-voltage lines can apparently 
withstand heavy discharges even though 
the necessary low ground resistances are 
obtained only by counterpoise extending 
for some distance from the tower foun- 
dation.®8 


IV. Selection of Number and Spac- 
ing of Counterpoise Conductors in 
Parallel 


Dwight? has published formulas for 
calculating ' the ground resistances of 
buried conductors, and they show that 
the greater the spacing between parallel 
wires the lower is the ground resistance 
of the system. 

To indicate the practical limits for 
spacing, a set of measurements was ob- 
tained with seven 400-foot buried lengths 
of bare solid copper rod of one-fourth- 
inch diameter. The conductors were 
laid in straight parallel lines, 18 inches 
below the surface of the ground, five and 
ten feet apart. After a suitable weather- 
ing period, the resistances to ground of 
the individual conductors were 37, 37, 
35, 3D) 30; 00:0) and e2ohms, = Dhemre= 
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Table Il. Reduction of Ground Resistance 
Due to Addition of Third Counterpoise Con- 
ductor Midway Between Two Others 


Distance i 
Between Ground Resistance Per Cent 
Two Outer in Ohms Reduction 
Wires Two Outer All Three Due to 
(Feet) Wires Wires Third Wire 


sults plotted in Figure 1 emphasize the 
fact that two or more wires in parallel 
with reasonable spacings cannot produce 
so low a resistance as might be expected 
from the common relation for parallel 
resistances. 

Table II, based on the data of Figure 
1, gives a comparison of the ground re- 
sistance of two parallel conductors with 
that of a set of three when a third con- 
ductor is installed midway between the 
original. two. It can be seen that the 
third conductor reduces the ground re- 
sistance only slightly, but the reduction 
in the surge impedance would be greater 
theoretically than that in ground resist- 
ance. 

Another investigation was made in the 
field to determine the relative merits of 
the installation of two counterpoise con- 
ductors parallel to each other on one side 
of a tower, as positions 1 and 2 in Figure 
2B, and the installation of the two con- 
ductors on opposite sides of the tower, as 
in Figure 2A. Four wires, 540 feet long, 
were buried in the ground in the pattern 
shown in Figure 2B, with 26-foot spacing 
between parallel conductors. The ground 


resistances were as given in Table III, ° 


and show about a 25 per cent advantage 

for the arrangement of Figure 2A. 
Based on field data, Table IV gives the 

order in which it has been found that 


Figure 2. Arrangement of counterpoise 


conductors 
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Table Ill. Ground Resistance of Counter- 
poise Conductors at Test Installation Arranged 
as Shown in Figure 2B 


— — 


Counterpoise Conductor Ground Resistances 


Designations in Ohms 
Pe Biriege cate wer ecattie tee 26.2 
\\ DI Ines ecto eaters 24, 

De tei cae as Hep ts 25.3 

fe SE: aC OPI SOO 26.9 

TREKS (Ra ale Svea eRr 18.5 

OWES TCs be OS one a ee eee 18.8 

I exlea ACAI aaracaets ith) sy ssleyarees 14.1 

PERNA Spa ay cpsteta| etre Set =P = 13.2 

UN reer ete se As, wane a. 10.1 


counterpoise can be most effectively in- 
stalled to reduce footing resistances to a 
desired level. The individual conductors 
are spaced as far apart as right-of-way 
restrictions allow, and the grounding 
conditions at each tower determine the 
type and extent of the counterpoise sys- 
tem to be installed. 


V. Estimating Counterpoise Con- 
ductor Requirements 


When tower foundations have been 
placed and a few weeks are allowed to 
elapse for the soil to settle around them, 
ground resistances are measured and used 
as indicators of the amount of counter- 
poise required. This procedure does not 
usually delay construction; when neces- 
sary, counterpoise can be laid and its re- 
sistance measured with a transmission 
line in operation. Incidentally, this fact 
has permitted counterpoise to be applied 
readily to the improvement of old lines. 
_ Tower-footing resistances have been 
found to be more reliable indicators of 
counterpoise requirements than spot 
soil-resistivity measurements, because of 
the abrupt changes in soil characteristics 
which occur in the territory under con- 
sideration. This territory varies from 
comparatively level ground, partly 
wooded, partly cultivated, up to hilly 
country where abrupt changes in eleva- 
tion of a few hundred feet occur. Wher- 
ever rolling or hilly country is encoun- 
tered, the soil consists of heavy clays lib- 
erally interspersed with broken shale or 
large boulders. In level country near sea 


Table IV. Recommended Order for Installa- 
tion of Counterpoise Conductors 


1. Two 200- to 400-foot conductors at opposite 
sides of tower (Figure 2A) 


2. Four 200- to 400-foot conductors (Figure 2B) 


3. Conductors extended to adjacent tower on one 
side, then to adjacent tower in opposite direc 
tion as required (see section III) 


4. Third conductor laid midway between other 
two (Figure 2C) 
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level, the soil is generally sand or river 
silt. 

It would be desirable to predetermine 
two characteristics of a counterpoise in- 
stallation: 


1. The levels to which ground resistances 
can be reduced from given initial tower- 
foundation resistances. 


2. The amount of counterpoise conductor 
which will be requited to attain the desired 
result. 


No satisfactory method of doing either of 
these things was found until some actual 
field experience was accumulated. Based 
on data such as that given in section VII, 
estimates could be made of the average 
wire needed and final ground resistance 
to be attained for towers having founda- 
tion resistances in a given range. Even 
then, accurate estimates could not be 
made unless a large number of towers was 
considered, because the actual installa- 
tion at a given tower frequently varied a 
good deal from the average result. Each 
tower and span was considered sepa- 
rately, taking into account situations in 
which long counterpoise conductors were 
required, and the installation would 
serve to improve conditions at both tow- 
ers at the end of the span. In some cases 
it was found that certain towers would 
themselves require short counterpoise, 
while the neighboring tower would re- 
quire a continuous one. An installation 
of this type, designed to make satisfac- 
tory the worse of two grounding condi- 
tions, would reduce the final ground re- 
sistance of the low-resistance tower much 
below the optimum value. 
At those towers where large amounts 
of counterpoise conductor were called for, 
“not more than three conductors in each 
direction from the tower were specified, 
because of considerations which were dis- 
cussed in section IV. 


VI. Ground-Resistance Measure- 
ments 


A ebmmon method for making ground- 
resistance measurements is the three-elec- 
trode method.'° With counterpoise con- 
ductors several hundred feet long, the 
required spacings of the two temporary 
probes used in the three-electrode method 
become impractically large. A simple 
and practical substitute for the three- 
electrode method -is the direct reference 
method, using the completed transmis- 
sion line and its grounds as the reference 
electrode.1° The ground resistance meas- 
ured by this method includes that of the 
reference electrode as well as that of the 
system being investigated. The ground 
resistance of an entire transmission line 
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is usually only a fraction of an ohm, mak- 
ing the observed resistance the ground re- 
sistance of the counterpoise system for all 
practical purposes. 

When applying the direct reference 
method, the counterpoise conductors are 
disconnected from the tower at which it 
is desired to obtain measurements and 
also from the next adjacent tower on each - 
side, if the counterpoise is continuous. 
The counterpoise conductors are then 
electrically connected in parallel, and the 
resistance measured between their com- 
mon point and the tower. The overhead 
ground wire serves to connect the tower 
to the rest of the system. It has been 
found by tests that the ground resistance 
of a counterpoise system and a tower in 
combination is approximately the same 
as that of the counterpoise system alone. 
The reason for this phenomenon is that 
the tower foundation lies within the ex- 
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Figure 3. Reduction of counterpoise ground 


resistance due to weathering, at 483 tower 
locations 


Counterpoise installed with a wire-laying 
plow 


tensive counterpoise system and does not 
contribute appreciably to the conductiv- 
ity of the system as a whole. 

In this connection it is of some im- 
portance to note that the same effect is 
present when ground rods of moderate 
length are used at tower foundations. 
Due to the size of a tower foundation in 
relation to that of the rod and the small 
amount of additional soil contacted, the 
ground rod has been found to reduce 
ground resistances only slightly below 
that of the foundation alone. Exceptions 
occur in those special cases where a con- 
ducting stratum has been reached by rods 
of moderate length or very long rods have 
been driven.!! 

Practical considerations when making 
field measurements require that care be 
taken that corroded contacts do not cause 
inaccurate measurements. Defective elec- 
trical contacts may appear in the ground 
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RESISTANCE OF RADIAL WIRES AND SALTED RODS IN OHMS 


i20 


20 40 60 80 100 
TOWER FOUNDATION RESISTANCE IN OHMS 


Figure 4. Ground resistances produced by 

four 50-foot buried radial wires terminating in 

salted rods at 171 locations on the Safe 
Harbor—Westport 220-ky line 


at bonded joints in the counterpoise con- 
ductors and also at the tops of towers 
where the overhead ground wires are sup- 
ported. 


VII. Field Data 


Following the installation of counter- 
poise with a plow, there is a decrease in 
ground resistance during the ensuing 
period while the weather packs the soil 
into better contact with the buried con- 
ductor. This phenomenon has _ been 
found to be a highly variable one, inde- 
terminate at any given location except by 
actual measurements of ground resist- 
ance. For instance, it can be seen in 
Table V that the variations in reduction 
have been from 0 to 91 per cent of the re- 


Table V. Reduction of Ground Resistance of 
Counterpoise Due to Weathering at 483 Tower 
Locations 


Percentage 
Per Cent Exceeding 
Reduction Tower Locations Maximum 
(: _ Final z) ———_—————._ Reduction 
InitialR / Number Percentage of Range 
Quai) aoe hyeee toa OV Osan 99.4 
Dee Sorcery ony hope ac OG teeter 98.8 
BH1O ute saa Dinh aecore Oe eee 98.4 
AI 1Oe see we esthais Mucins AVS ee ee 96.9 
16-20. 2.8 Gis foraiees 1:2 Save eerdent 95.7 
21-25. 2.0... LB ehr ee 3.1. ..92.6 
26-30........ Le ata ete PSA ROA 90.1 
ah Ls 1 ee eee Loy sco igtentcene ger 87.0 
ROKAO SL hs Kemi ares DGaeaseene 81.4 
4148... Bit jis ox Darshe Ere 74.1 
46-50....... Saisie 62.8. aetna 67.3 
51-55. aki SOR cartes nO ream cee 59.8 
O6=60cewcues BAe pees ba ean a 50.7 
Cc} Casts er ry OO aaron ZiDiawete aces 43.2 
GO=705 ie, FON Reh Roa! Petpet ers 34.3 
1D Coy Ronny A OO mittee: Sy Ligewki ps 26.2 
76-80. .....4 O2aten 128 Gan bboy 13.4 
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Figure 5. Counterpoise characteristics at 216 
locations on the Holtwood-Coatesville 66-kv 
line 


In many cases, counterpoise is continuous from 
tower to tower and serves to reduce ground 
resistance at two towers 


sistances measured at time of installa- 
tion. After the initial weathering, fur- 
ther changes in counterpoise resistance 
have been found to be inappreciable. 
When making an installation, it has been 
the practice to allow for a reduction in 
ground resistance in order to limit the 
amount of wire used. In making this al- 
lowance, a balance was struck between 
an occasional installation of an excessive 
amount of counterpoise conductor as 
against the probable hazard of an oc- 
casional high footing resistance. In 
some cases where little or no reduction 
materialized, additional counterpoise was 
installed after weathering had occurred. 
Figure 3 can serve as a basis for establish- 
ing a working rule. 

On the first line to which the principles 
of preventive lightning protection were 
applied, attempts were made to reduce 
the ground resistance of tower founda- 
tions by the addition of four 50-foot 
buried radial wires terminating in salted 
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Figure 6. Counterpoise characteristics at 100 
locations on the Safe Harbor—Perryville 132- 
kv line 


The longer counterpoises are usually continu- 
ous and serve to reduce resistances at two 
towers 


eight-foot ground rods. The results of 
this work are shown in Figure 4. In ad- 
dition to the individual points shown on 
the graph, the encircled crosses each rep- 
resent the average for 19 locations. This 
method of improving ground resistance 
was not satisfactory, because it did not re- 
duce most of the tower-footing resistances 
below the desired level of 16 ohms. Sub- 
sequently footing resistances were im- 
proved by the addition of counterpoise 
conductor. 

Figures 5 and 6 show the characteris- 
tics of counterpoise on two lines on which 
counterpoise alone was used to improve 
footing resistances. On the 66-kv line 
it was desired to obtain footing resist- 
ances below six ohms. On the 132-kv 
line the optimum value was ten ohms. 
As would be expected from the relative 
magnitude of the two desired final values, 
the economical maximum amount of wire 
which could be installed at a given loca- 


tion was reached more often on the 66-kv 


Table VI. Summary of Counterpoise Installations Where Ground Resistances Were Measured 
After Weathering Occurred 
Ground Resistances in Ohms 
Number 
Tower Foundation Counterpoise of Loca- 
Number tions Feet of 
of Meas- Where Conductor 
Tower ured Measured Installed Per _ 
Loca- Maxi- Opti- Maxi- Exceeds _ Tower Location 
Line tions mum Average mum mum Optimum Maximum Average 
Safe Harbor—Westport- 
Takoma (220 kv)......... VAGioc ene 400... 2s% SO. see GV RRA Be 1 ees ey Tat eee 2,900. .24.1,071 
Safe Harbor—Riverside 
(220 dew) Gy Aa eteerneer eo Ee ene ce: 450M assets Op ate UG) aeh 2) ee tH saci 4,650..... 1,172 
Safe Harbor—Perryville 
(HS? ev) cae Conder ielas UGH Mecca 343...... BS cae aoe MO etevcriaus PAU ae 8 ie (Peis es 3,000. we 1,388 
Holtwood-York (66 kv)..... Tap ey Sea Sue OZ Owen VST ec eerate oe aS PAD Ss Hebel TOS Se oe 2; LOO 1,570 
Holtwood-—Coatesville (66 
BEV caravans Lee ee DG eel «a fy We RS eee ee eeoionth. 3 Cierra wars Z0)-0G BAG ie coe 2,400....: 1,612 
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line than on the 132-kv line. It must be 
borne in mind that the lightning perform- 
ance of these two lines is very good even 
though the optimum conditions were not 
attained in many cases. 

The wide scattering of points in Fig- 
ures 4, 5, and 6 are attributed to the 
abrupt changes in soil conditions which 
were frequently encountered. Where 
salted rods were used, they frequently 
could not be driven to their full length of 
eight feet due to rocky conditions. Where 
counterpoise was used, lower resistances 
to ground were obtained in cultivated 
fields and pasture land than in woods, 
and in low sections, than on hills. As 
the counterpoise was laid, it frequently 
would pass from one soil condition to 
another, producing noticeably different 
results on one side of a tower from those 
produced on the opposite side. In spite 
of the large variations in the results ob- 
tained at individual towers having similar 
foundation resistances, data of the type 
given have been useful in estimating the 
average requirements of projected in- 
stallations. 

It has not been the practice to remeas- 
ure the ground resistance of counterpoise 
at every location after weathering has oc- 
curred. It has been measured only at 
those locations where the values at time 
of installation were greater than the op- 
timum values. For this reason complete 
data cannot be given for all locations on 
every line. However, in Table VI an in- 
dication is given of the magnitude of re- 
ductions in ground resistance that have 
been obtained by the use of counterpoise. 
The criterion of the worth of preventive 
lightning protection is the outage record 
of the lines to which it has been applied. 
Such a record is given in Table VII, and 
counterpoise has played an important 
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role in minimizing interruptions due to 
lightning. 


VIII. Summary 


1. There is apparently an optimum value 
of tower-footing resistance for a given level 
of insulation on a transmission line. This 
has been evaluated empirically as approxi- 
mately one-hundredth of the kilovolt flash- 
over value of the insulation. 


2. Three parallel wires in a counterpoise 
system seem to be the largest practical num- 


Table VII. Lightning Outages of Lines Hav- 
ing Counterpoise as Part of Preventive Light- 
ning Protection 


Outages Per 


Years 100 Miles 
of of Line 
Line Record Outages Per Year 
Safe Harbor- 
Westport-— 
Takoma (220 kv).10........ Ue teva vars oye 0.11 
Safe Harbor- 
Riverside 
C220} Ev) eis on ct: si rE Ro We eperitsy ace 0.50 
Safe Harbor— 
Perryville 
(L82 KV ass vise T aatha wre a Desc spears 0.42 
Holtwood-York 
CBG Ey Jove cob succor. Catena ee 1.46 
Holtwood— 
Coatesville 
(6B) BV) ann sean ks Ca ee Dia ty icef ain ott 2.55 
ber. Such an installation provides six 


electrical paths away from a tower founda- 
tion. 


3. The counterpoise system installed at 
each tower on a line must be graded to the 
conditions at the tower location if uniformly 
low ground resistances are to be obtained at 
reasonable cost. Uniform low ground resist- 
ances along a line are to be preferred to a 
uniform counterpoise system. 


4. The ground resistance of a counterpoise 
system decreases for a period following 
installation due to settling of the soil around 
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the buried conductors. After the initial 
weathering period, seasonal variations usu- 
ally are small in the territory where observa- 
tions were made. 


5. The amount of counterpoise conductor 
installed and the final resistance obtained at 
towers having similar foundation resistance 
varied a good deal due to abrupt changes in 
soil conditions in the territory studied. In 
spite of the variations, the average results 
have been helpful in estimating conductor 
requirements for new work. 


6. Preventive lightning protection, in 
which counterpoise plays a prominent part 
by reducing tower-footing resistances, is 
very effective in preventing flashovers on 
high-voltage lines. 
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Electric Control for Steam Boilers on 
Diesel-Electric and Straight 


Electric Locomotives 


E. H. BURGESS 


sas NONMEMBER AIEE 


LECTRIC control is a necessity in 

the operation of the modern steam 
boiler if the boiler is expected to have 
maximum efficiency, safety in operation, 
and constant operation at the various out- 
puts required. Installation and operating 
conditions vary over a wide range; there- 
fore, to meet these conditions the controls 
used differ in type and quantity in order 
to supply those actually needed for good 
operation, as well as those required to 
comply with rules and regulations under 
which the installations are permitted. 
Generally, the method of operation of 
such boilers can be classified in two cate- 
gories, namely, automatic and semiauto- 
matic, and these two classes will be dis- 
cussed in this article. 

Electric control is further separated 
into two component parts, where one 
group of items consists of the operating 
necessities for actual boiler operation, 
and the other of safety features required 
under legal regulations (including those 
needed for the safety of the equipment 
itself in case of failure of any major part). 


Automatic-Control Boilers 


OPERATING NECESSITIES 


To analyze the operation and use of 
each of the control items used for a com- 
plete automatic installation, it will be ad- 
visable to start with the basic boiler and 
add each electric item in the order of its 
use for normal operation. 

Current for igniting the atomized fuel 
is generally obtained from high-voltage 
transformers or magnetos, with the ma- 
jority of installations using the trans- 
former, because of its ability to give a 
very hot spark for complete combustion. 
With transformer ignition a source of 
alternating current is required, and this 
is obtained from a suitable rotary con- 
verter where the necessary direct current 
is taken from the locomotive batteries or 
control source. 

To provide constant ignition under all 
operating speeds of the boiler motor— 
including the off cycle of the boiler when 
no steam is being used—the converter is 
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connected directly across the line and is 
controlled by the master control switch. 
The rotary converter serves another pur- 
pose also by supplying alternating current 
for the electric-eye operation, which will 
be discussed later under safety controls. 

The pressure switch, operating directly 
from steam pressure, actuates the balance 
of the controls to regulate the required 
output. Where various output capaci- 
ties are required, a multifinger switch is 
used to vary the motor speed in accord- 
ance with steam output and it automati- 
cally cuts in the motor-speed relays to 
keep the steam pressure up to the operat- 
ing point. 

As less steam is used, the pressure 
switch causes the contact fingers to oper- 
ate in a definite sequence to slow down the 
motor, and thus only sufficient steam is 
made to replace that amount which is 
being used. When the steam consumption 
becomes greater than the output, the con- 
tact fingers operate in the reverse cycle 
and cause the motor to speed up in order 
that sufficient steam should be available 
for the requirements. 

Connected in the oil line is a solenoid 
valve used to stop the flow of oil when 
such operation is required. The valve coil 
receives its current from the main relay of 
the motor control and is only energized 
when the relay is closed and the motor 
running. During the off cycles of the 
boiler the motor relays are de-energized; 
therefore, the oil solenoid valve is closed 
to prevent any oil from collecting in the 
combustion chamber which might cause a 
minor explosion when the fire again lights. 
This valve is also kept de-energized when 
the main motor is being run, only for the 
purpose of filling the boiler with water, 
and is accomplished by an interlock in 
the master control switch. 

An important item in electric controls 
is the time-delay relay which has several 
functions during the normal operation. 
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When the boiler is ready to run, and the 
proper switches have been turned to their 
operating position, the time-delay relay 
is momentarily energized, but the con- 
tacts remain closed for a predetermined 
length of time. Unless the oil ignites and 
keeps burning during this predetermined 
time, the contacts will open and shut the 
boiler down. If the fire continues to burn, 
then the relay coil will become energized 
through the electric eye or stack switch 
operation. During the off cycles of the 
boiler, it is also necessary to keep this 
relay energized in order that the motor 
will again start when steam is required, 
and this is accomplished by an interlock 
on the motor relay or a separate pilot 
relay. The time-delay relay is generally 
adjustable, so that the predetermined 
time setting can be adjusted to suit the 
conditions required for various sizes and 
types of boilers. 


SAFETY FEATURES 


On any boiler installation safety control 
features must be included in order to 
comply with laws or regulations, and also 
to insure safety in operation of the boiler 
itself. To provide some means of stop- 
ping the boiler in case the fire does not 
properly ignite or goes out because of some 
defective part of the controls, some means 
must be provided to detect this condition, 
and transmit the proper impulse to the 
motor controls. Two methods are gener- 
ally used, one being the photoelectric- 
cell type and the other a stack switch 
whose contacts are operated by a bi- 
metallic helix. 


The photoelectric-cell method consists 
of locating the photoelectric cell so that 
it is affected by the oil flame in the com- 
bustion chamber, causing current to flow 
to the amplifying unit. The rectifying 
and amplifying unit used in conjunction 
with the photoelectric cell includes a 
sensitive relay that remains energized 
whenever the proper flame is burning 
in the boiler. If the flame should go 
out while the motor is still running, the 
sensitive relay acts on the time-delay 
relay, which will stop the motor after 
the predetermined time lag. During 
normal operation, where the pressure 
switch stops the motor and cuts off the 
flow of oil, .a pilot-relay interlock keeps 
the time-delay relay energized even 
though the sensitive relay contact is 
open. 


Stack-switch control is similar to the 


photoelectric cell except that the contacts 
are opened and closed mechanically by 
the bimetallic helix which is, in turn, 
affected by the temperature of the gas 
surrounding it in the smoke stack. These 
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contacts are normally open and they close 
when_a relatively low stack temperature 
has been reached such as one resulting 
from a continuous burning fire. 

Where air, under pressure, is used to 
atomize the fuel oil, an air control switch 
is incorporated in the controls to insure 
that sufficient air of proper pressure is 
fed to the oil nozzle, so that the combus- 
tion will be complete and retain a clean 
fire. The air control switch is usually set 
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Figure 2 (left). Side 
view of automatic 
steam boiler 


to open the control circuit when a reduc- 
tion of air pressure in the feed line reaches 
a point that will affect the combustion 
quantity of stack smoke and efficiency. 
To protect against excessive high steam 
temperature, a high-temperature switch 
is incorporated in the control circuit to 
open the motor circuit when the tempera- 
ture limit is reached. One type of switch 
uses an alloy that melts at this tempera- 
ture and, in doing so, opens a spring set 
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contact. To reset, the molten alloy must 
first cool and harden in order to hold the 
contacts closed for further operation of the 
motor controls. 

A periodic blowdown of the coils is 
necessary to remove sediment and other 
foreign materials from the coils and pipe 
lines connected with them. To facilitate 
this operation a coil blowdown valve is 
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installed in the water intake line, and in- 
corporated with it is an electric push- 
button assembly. When the valve is open 
the electric circuit is open, so that the 
boiler cannot run while steam is being 
blown back, and the boiler cannot be re- 
started until the valve is fully closed. 

To guard against excessively high stack 
temperature, which is an indication of 
some faulty adjustment or badly sooted 
coils, a stack switch is located in the 
smoke stack, and its contacts are oper- 
ated by a bimetallic helix. The high tem- 
perature contacts are normally closed and, 
once opened, have to be reset manually 
and only after the temperature has de- 
creased sufficiently to enable the contact 
mechanism to re-engage. Installations 
that use a stack switch instead of photo- 
electric cell for a low fire control have 
both low and high temperature contacts 
operated by acommon helix in one housing. 


ALARM MECHANISM 


Audible or visual alarms are used with 
boiler controls, depending on the type of 
installation and rules of the operator. In 
general, the alarm circuit consists of a 
suitable relay whose contacts, when 
closed, ring a bell or light a series of lamps, 
or both. The alarm relay is connected 
into the boiler control circuit so that the 
opening of the contacts of the various 
safety features will not only shut down 
the boiler, but it will also give the desig- 
nated alarm. 

Figure 1 shows the front view of a typi- 
cal automatic boiler equipped with con- 
trols as mentioned above. The multi- 
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finger pressure switch is shown to the 
right of the gauge box and in front of the 
air intake. Control cabinet directly be- 
low the gauge box contains the starting 
and speed-selection switch, time-delay 
relay, pilot relay and terminal-connection 
panel. The master motor for driving the 
blower wheel, water pump, and oil pump 
is shown mounted directly beneath the 
control cabinet. At the lower right-hand 
corner is shown a cutout box in which is 
located the electric push button used in 
conjunction with the coil blowdown valve. 

Figure 2: shows the side view of the 
same boiler. At the upper left position 
is shown the side view of the multifinger 
pressure switch as previously described. 
To the right of the pressure switch is 
shown the ignition transformer and the 
high-voltage wires connected to the spark 
plugs which are near the top of boiler. 
The oil solenoid valve is shown directly at 
the top of boiler above the peep sight 
case. Just below the smoke-stack con- 
nection is shown the stack switch, 
mounted in the smoke hood, and to its 
right the high-temperature switch is 
mounted in the steam line. 

Figure 3 is a schematic wiring diagram 
used in conjunction with this type of 
boiler and shows the connections between 
the various electrical operating controls 
and safety features. 


Semiautomatic-Control Boilers 


Semiautomatic-control boilers are es- 
sentially the same as the fully automatic- 
control boilers except for a few operating 
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differences. The pressure switch is of 
the single-finger type, which opens and 
closes in accordance with the steam pres- 
sure selected but has no effect on the 
speed of the driving motor other than- 
start and stop. Speed selections of the 
motor are made with a manual selector 
switch which connects to the motor vari- 
ous amounts of resistance, depending on 
the position of the switch. By this means 
the operator adjusts the motor speed, so 
that the steam output of the boiler will be 
satisfactory for the load it has to carry. 
Where motors used are of such size that 
motor starters are required, the necessary 
step control relays and starting resistance 
are needed in addition to the manual 
selector switch for actual speed-control 
setting. 

Controls of this type are naturally 
limited to installations where the load is 
relatively constant for considerable 
lengths of time, or where an attendant is 
readily available to change the motor 
speed setting as often as necessary. 

Electrical controls for steam boilers 
play such an important part in their op- 
eration, that any amount of time spent in 
developing the correct type is warranted 
by the practical results obtained. Full- 
time operation at maximum output and 
highest efficiency can be had only with 
electric controls that perform their re- 
spective functions in the way intended. 
The items mentioned in this article have 
been selected, from past experiences, to 
be necessary for proper operation and 
complete control of all functions of the 
boiler, including the safety requirements. 
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Electronics of the Fluorescent Lamp 


MARK A. TOWNSEND 


ASSOCIATE AIEE 


: HE fluorescent lamp is one of the re- 

‘cent and rapidly growing additions to 
the field of electronic devices. In order 
to understand properly the characteris- 
tics of the fluorescent lamp, it is necessary 
just as with other electronic devices, to 
know something about the fundamental 
principles of operation. It is the purpose 
of this paper to describe the operating 
principles of this type of lamp, both as an 
electrical conductor and as a radiation 
generator. Following a brief outline of 
the properties of radiant energy as they 
concern lamp design, a description is given 
of the phenomena occurring in the sepa- 
rate regions of the lamp. The final sec- 
tion of the paper is concerned with the 
over-all characteristics of the lamp con- 
sidered primarily as a circuit element. 

The purpose of any electric lamp is to 
convert electric energy into radiant en- 
ergy. The usefulness of a lamp depends 
not only upon the efficiency with which it 
converts the input energy into radiation, 
but also upon the suitability of the pro- 
duced radiation for the particular appli- 
cation involved. The following descrip- 
tion of radiant energy is presented to indi- 
cate requirements placed on a lamp as re- 
gards radiation output. In order to indi- 
cate the similarity of lamps to other elec- 
trical equipment, radiation is described 
in terms of frequency rather than by the 
more conventional wave-length designa- 
tion. For the benefit of those more famil- 
jar with the wave-length description, 
important values are given in both units. 


Radiant Energy 


To be useful as light, the radiant energy 
produced by a lamp must fall within the 
region of the spectrum to which the hu- 
man eye is sensitive. This region is shown 
in relation to the remainder of the elec- 
tromagnetic spectrum by the chart of 
Figure 1. Although the ultraviolet and 
infrared regions of the spectrum immedi- 
ately adjacent to the visible are not di- 
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rectly useful for illumination, they are 
increasing in importance for other uses, 
and the term lamp,has been extended by 
common usage to include sources of radia- 
tion in these regions of the spectrum. 
The range of frequencies covered by com- 
mercially available lamps is shown in the 
expanded portion of Figure 1. 


It is desirable to control the processes 
of energy conversion within a lamp so 
that the proper frequency of radiation is 
obtained for each intended application. 
This may be illustrated for visible light 
by the curve of Figure 2, which shows the 
average response of the light-adapted 
human eye as a function of frequency. 
This may be compared with the response 
of a radio receiver tuned to a frequency 
of 540X102 cycles per second, corre- 
sponding to a wavelength of 5,550 ang- 
strom units (A). It is apparent that the 
greatest possible light-producing  effi- 
ciency would be obtained with a lamp 
which converted all the energy input into 
radiation at this frequency. Such a lamp 
would be a green light source having an 
efficiency of approximately 620 lumens 
per watt. However, the usefulness of 
such a lamp would be limited because of 
its color, When a lamp produces radia- 
tion at any frequency other than 540X 
10! cycles per second, its luminous effi- 
ciency is necessarily lower than the above 
value. For example, a lamp which con- 
verted all the input energy into radiation 
within the visible region having the same 
spectral distribution as average daylight 
would have a luminous efficiency of only 
220 lumens per watt. 

In the incandescent lamp, the spectral 
distribution of the output radiation is 
continuous throughout the spectrum and 
is controlled by the operating tempera- 
ture of the filament. Since the energy 
distribution is continuous, it is not pos- 
sible to confine the output to a narrow 
range of frequencies, except by filtering 
out and thus wasting the undesired radia- 
tion. In a gaseous discharge lamp the 
frequency of the output radiation is fixed 
by the kind of gas, each gas having cer- 
tain characteristic frequencies which it 
can radiate. The relative amounts of 
energy radiated at the different frequen- 
cies can be controlled by the type of dis- 
charge. A good example of this method 
of control is given by two types of mer- 
cury lamps: in the low-pressure germici- 
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dal lamp most of the radiation from the 
mercury is concentrated in the short-wave 
ultraviolet, while in the high-pressure 
capillary lamp a major portion of the 
radiation is produced in the visible and 
long-wave ultraviolet regions. In the 
fluorescent lamp the output frequency is 
controlled by the choice of the fluorescent 
coating, as will be described later in this 
paper. However, the operation of the 
fluorescent lamp also involves a gaseous 
discharge in which, as in the simple dis- 
charge lamp, the most important con- 
trolling factors are the nature of the gas 
and the type of discharge. The electron- 
ics of the fluorescent lamp are concerned 
with the operation of this gaseous dis- 
charge, both as a circuit element and as a 
radiation generator. 


Principle of the Fluorescent Lamp 


The process by which the fluorescent 
lamp converts electric energy into visible 
radiation is analogous to that of two 
energy converters connnected in series. 
The first of these is a gaseous conduction 
lamp which is designed to convert electric 
energy into ultraviolet radiant energy. 
This lamp usually takes the form of a 
glass tube having a length of from 10 to 50 
diameters. Within the tube is a small 
drop of mercury producing a mercury 
vapor pressure corresponding to the tem- 
perature of the tube wall. Also present 
is a low pressure of argon gas. Specially 
designed electrodes at each end of the 
tube are connected to the external circuit 
by means of vacuum-tight glass-to-metal 
seals. In operation this constitutes a low- 
pressure mercury vapor discharge lamp 
which can be made to convert 50 per cent 
or more of the electric energy input into 
ultraviolet radiation of wavelength 2,537 
angstrom units corresponding to a fre- 
quency of 1,182 101? cycles per second. 

The second energy converter in the 
fluorescent lamp is a frequency changer 
which converts the 1,182 101? cycles per 
second radiation into visible radiation 
with frequencies between 750 and 430X 
102 cycles per second (4,000-7,000 ang- 
strom units). This frequency converter 
consists of a coating of fluorescent pow- 
ders which is applied to the inside surface 
of the discharge tube. This frequency 
conversion process is relatively high in 
efficiency so that, when it is combined 
with an efficient source of the exciting 
radiation, a high over-all lamp efficiency 
is produced.1:? Although a major por- 
tion of this paper is devoted to the gase- 


- ous conductor, a brief description of the 


characteristics of fluorescent powders is 
necessary in order to illustrate the require- 
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ments which the gaseous conductor must 
meet. 


Fluorescent Materials 

Certain materials, known as_ phos- 
phors,? have the property of emitting 
visible light when they are exposed to ex- 
citing agents such as cathode rays, X rays, 
and ultraviolet radiation. The light thus 
produced is called fluorescent light, and 
most engineers are familiar with this 
property as used in the fluorescent screen 
of the cathode-ray oscilloscope and the 


X-ray fluoroscope. However, by far the 
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By properly mixing these different phos- 
phors, one can obtain almost any desired 
color of light. The curves of Figure 3 
show the distribution of the energy output 
with respect to frequency for daylight, 
blue, and pink fluorescent lamps, The 
continuous curves represent the energy 
radiated from the phosphor; the dotted 
rectangles represent the relatively small 
amount of visible energy produced 
by the mercury discharge.‘ It should be 
pointed out that the curves given in Fig- 
ure 3 are plotted with respect to frequency, 
and they therefore differ in shape from 
curves plotted with a uniform wave- 
length scale. Ordinates have been se- 
lected so that the total area under the 
curve gives the total energy radiated by 
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most efficient method of exciting these 
phosphors is the use of ultraviolet radia- 
tion, as in the process used in the fluores- 
cent lamp. 

The color of the fluorescent light de- 
pends upon the type of phosphor and the 
methods by which it is prepared and is 
not, in general, influenced by the fre- 
quency of the exciting radiation, Table 
I lists some of the phosphors used in 
fluorescent lamps and gives the predomi- 
nant color of the light which they emit. 
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seen that these have their maximum sen- 
sitivity in the region near 1,18210" 
cycles per second (2,537 angstrom units), 
which is the radiation most efficiently 
produced by the low-pressure mercury 
discharge which makes up the gaseous 
conductor of the fluorescent lamp. 


The Gaseous Conductor 


A glass tube filled with neutral gas 
atoms, as, for example, an unexcited 
fluorescent lamp, is an almost perfect in- 
sulator. Even if electrons are freely in- 
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troduced into the gas, only small currents 
can be made to flow with the usually 
available voltages, so long as the gas 
atoms remain electrically neutral. The 
reason for this is that the space charge 
produced by the electrons limits the flow 
of current. Only by breaking up the 
atoms of the gas into charged particles, or 
in other words, “ionizing’’ the gas, can 
reasonably large currents be made to 
flow. This process of ionization is essen- 
tial to the operation of almost every 
type of gaseous conductor. In the case of 
a rectifier, thyratron, or similar device, 
the passage of current is the chief func- 
tion of the discharge, and conditions are 
preferably arranged so that a minimum 
amount of energy is absorbed by the con- 
ductor. The primary purpose of the gas 
discharge lamp, on the other hand, is to 
produce radiation. As will be deseribed 
later in the paper, radiation is obtained 
from “excited” atoms which have ab- 
sorbed energy from the discharge. Hence, 
in the discharge lamp, conditions are 
preferably arranged so that as much en- 
ergy as possible is absorbed by the con- 
ductor in the formation of excited atoms. 


The gaseous conductor of the fluores- 
cent lamp may be separated into three 
main regions, namely, the cathode region, 
the anode region, and the positive column. 
The most important of these is the posi- 
tive column, which includes most of the 
length of the lamp, and in which most 
useful excitation (and hence radiation) is 
produced. The cathode and anode re- 
gions serve to connect the positive column 
to the external circuit. These are regions 
of low light-producing efficiency and, for 
this reason, conditions in general are 
chosen so that they consume as little as 
possible of the total lamp wattage. On 
alternating current the same electrode 
structure must serve alternately as anode 
and cathode, although the electronic 
phenomena are greatly different for the 
two functions. Before considering in de- 
tail these regions of the discharge, a 
brief description will be given of the fun- 
damental processes of excitation and 
ionization. 


\ 


EXCITATION AND IONIZATION 


Although there are many ways in 
which atoms may be excited and ionized, 
in a gas discharge lamp, we are primarily 
interested in excitation and ionization by 
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electron collision. For the purposes of our 


description an atom may be pictused as a 
positively charged nucleus surrounded by 
a number of electrons. The mass of the 
nucleus is very heavy compared to that of 
an electron. In the normal state of the 
atom, the number of electrons is just 
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sufficient to neutralize the positive charge 
of the nucleus and in addition the internal 
energy of the atom is at its minimum 
value. If this normal atom is struck by 
an electron, the collision may be as be- 
tween elastic spheres, and, due to its 
great mass, the atom will absorb very 
little energy from the electron. The 
small amount of energy which is absorbed 
in such a collision appears as a change in 
velocity of the atom (increase in thermal 
energy of the atom). If, however, the 
colliding electron possesses more than a 
certain minimum amount of energy, 
there exists a probability that the atom 
will make an inelastic collision and ab- 
sorb a definite amount of energy from the 
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cases more than one) of the electrons of 
the atom is changed from its normal state 
to a state of higher potential energy, and 
the atom is said to be “excited.” In the 
new state the electron is more loosely 
attached to the nucleus but is still a part 
of the original atom; hence, an excited 
atom is still electrically neutral. For each 
different kind of gas atom certain char- 
acteristic discrete states of potential 
energy are possible, and these are usually 
called energy levels. An atom does not 
remain in an excited state indefinitely, 
but in most cases very quickly returns to 
the normal state and releases the energy 
of excitation in the form of radiant en- 
ergy. The frequency of the radiation 
emitted during the transition from one 
level to a lower level depends upon the 
energy difference between the levels, and 
is given by the equation: 


f =242.9X10!4V cycles per second (1) 


where f is the frequency of the emitted 
radiation and V is the energy difference 
expressed in electron-volts (an electron- 
volt is the energy gained by an electron 
in traversing a potential difference of one 
volt). When several possible energy 
levels lie between a given excited state 
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and the normal state, this transition may 
occur in several steps. 

The lowest energy level (neglecting 
metastable states) from which a mercury 
atom can return to the normal state corre- 
sponds to an energy difference of 4.86 
electron-volts. This transition, by equa- 
tion 1, produces radiation at a frequency 
of 1,182 101 cycles per second, which is 
the radiation desired for exciting the 
phosphor in the fluorescent lamp. 

Ionization is a process similarto excita- 
tion except that the energy absorbed by 
the atom in question is sufficient com- 
pletely to remove one or more of its elec- 
trons. An atom which has lost an elec- 
tron is positively charged and is known 
as a positive ion. Ionization may be pro- 
duced in one step, if the colliding electron 
has energy greater than a certain value 
known as the minimum ionizing potential. 
This value for mercury is 10.38 electron 
volts. Other types of ionizing collisions 
exist, but there is evidence that they are 
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colors 


of lesser importance under the conditions 
of the fluorescent lamp. 

The manner in which these fundamen- 
tal processes of excitation and ionization 
are utilized in a fluorescent lamp will now 
be considered. 


THE CATHODE REGION 


The cathode in a fluorescent lamp is of 
the type commonly known as oxide-coated 
(or Wehnelt) and consists of a coil of 
tungsten wire activated by means of a 
coating of alkaline-earth oxides such as 
barium and strontium oxides. During 
starting, the cathode is preheated, and for 
this purpose two external leads are pro- 
vided to permit passage of the heating 
current directly through the cathode coil. 
After starting, the discharge provides 
sufficient heating of the cathode, and ex- 
ternal heating is not required. 

In normal operation only a small por- 
tion of the cathode area is heated by the 
discharge to an electron emitting tem- 
perature, and the available zero-field 
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emission cutrent is considerably less than 
the total lamp current. Under these con- 
ditions a positive-ion space charge builds 
up at the cathode and produces an elec- 
tric field at the cathode surface. The 
region of high electric field is called the 
cathode sheath. This field very greatly 
increases the electron emission in a man- 
ner which is characteristic of activated 
surfaces.° The generally accepted picture 
of the cathode phenomena under these 
conditions is as follows.*® 

Electrons emitted by the cathode are 
accelerated by the field which exists in 
the above-mentioned positive-ion cathode 
sheath. The voltage drop across this 
region is known as the cathode fall and 
has a value slightly larger than the 
minimum ionizing potential of the gas 
which surrounds the cathode. The elec- 
trons from the cathode thus acquire 
energies capable of ionizing and exciting 
the atoms with which they collide in the 
region beyond the positive ion sheath. 
The positive ions produced in this region 
diffuse in all directions, and those moving 
toward the cathode counteract the space 
charge of the electrons and create the 
field of the cathode as described above. 
Because the positive ions have masses 
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many times greater than the electrons, 
they move much more slowly, and there- 
fore relatively few are required to counter- 
act the space charge of the electrons. 
In the case of mercury, the relative veloci- 
ties of an electron and a positive ion, both 
having the same energies, are approxi- 
mately 600 to 1. 

An approximate calculation of the 
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zero-field emission current under actual 
lamp-operation conditions will serve to 
illustrate the order of magnitude of the 
quantities involved. For an eight-watt 
lamp cathode operating at 0.18 ampere, 
observed values of emitting area and tem- 
perature are approximately 0.01 square 
centimeters and 1,180 degrees Kelvin, re- 
spectively. Using the data given by 
Dushman,’ the zero-field emission current 
is calculated to be 0.75 ampere per square 
centimeter, giving a total current of 0.007 
ampere. Thus, for the particular condi- 
tions here described, the zero-field emis- 
sion is only about four per cent of the 
total lamp current. This figure agrees in 
order cf magnitude with the value of ten 
per cent given by Found® for a similar 
type of cathode. That the observed cur- 
rent is so much greater than this zero-field 
value is explained by the above-mentioned 
action of the electric field at the cathode. 
In addition a small fraction of the current 
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Figure 5. One of the common automatic 
starting circuits for fluorescent lamps 


is carried by the positive ions which move 
toward the cathode. 

The electrons from the cathode, after 
producing ions in the region beyond the 
cathode sheath, have relatively low ener- 
gies. By some mechanism not well un- 
derstood, these electrons acquire a ran- 
dom distribution of velocities corre- 
sponding to a Maxwellian distribution. 
(When velocities are distributed in this 
manner, they may be represented by an 
equivalent temperature, T,, just as the 
velocities of the atoms of a gas are repre- 
sented by the gas temperature. Thus we 
can speak of an electron temperature.) 
These low-energy electrons and the posi- 
tive ions both diffuse from the cathode 
glow region and after a short distance 
enter a region where the voltage gradient 
begins to rise. This is where the positive 
column begins. 


THE PositivE CoLUMN—COoNDUCTION 
PROCESSES 


The positive column is a region charac- 
terized by a uniform voltage gradient and 
a uniform degree of ionization throughout 
its length. Electrons entering from the 
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cathode region gain energy from the gra- 
dient along the tube but nevertheless 
maintain a Maxwellian distribution of 
velocities, which corresponds to a tem- 
perature greater than that of the entering 
electrons, and which is many times greater 
than the temperature of the gas. These 
electrons drift toward the anode under the 
influence of the longitudinal gradient and, 
because they move faster than the posi- 
tive ions, constitute all but a negligible 
fraction of the discharge current. This 
drift velocity of the electrons is small 
compared with their random velocities. 
In moving through the gas, these elec- 
trons collide with atoms of the gas, and 
some of these collisions result in the for- 
mation of positive ions and additional 
electrons. 
ions have essentially equal concentrations 
in the positive column, and both diffuse 
toward the wall. As a result of their 
smaller mass, the electrons have higher 
velocities and tend to diffuse faster than 
the positive ions. This difference in rate 
of diffusion produces a radial electric 
field which accelerates the motion of posi- 
tive ions and slows up the motion of elec- 
trons to the wall, until the two rates are 
just equal. This condition is necessary, 
because obviously the net current to the 
wall must be zero. It is apparent that the 
greater the electron velocities, the greater 
must be this radial field, and hence the 
greater must be the rate at which positive 
ions are lost to the wall. Tonks and 
Langmuir® have developed a relation 
called the plasma balance equation which 
expresses the rate at which ions are lost 
to the tube wall as a function of the elec- 
tron temperature. 


Not only is the rate at which ions are 
lost to the tube wall dependent on elec- 
tron temperature, but also the rate at 
which they are generated is a function of 
the electron temperature. This follows 
from the fact that the probability that an 
electron will produce ionization by colli- 
sion increases with the energy of the elec- 
tron in excess of the minimum ionizing 
energy. (For very high energy electrons 
this probability decreases again.) This 
probability can be measured and is known 
for mercury vapor.® Thus it is possible 
to calculate the rate at which ions will be 
produced in a gas by electrons having any 
given electron temperature.° 


In the steady state, for the type of dis- 
charge used in the fluorescent lamp, the 
rate at which ions are produced must 
equal the rate at which they are lost to 
the tube wall. Therefore the equations 
expressing the rate of ion generation and 
the rate of ion loss can be equated as 
shown by Found.!° 
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The electrons and positive 


(2V r+ Vie7 w/t 0S se Te, (me) (2) 
; BaP, \my, 
where V7 is the voltage equivalent of the 
electron temperature, V; the minimum 
ionizing potential of the gas, s, is a factor 
dependent on the geometry of the con- 
tainer and the gas pressure, a is the tube 
radius, B is a constant relating to the 
probability of ionization which can be 
measured for any given kind of gas, T, 
and P, are respectively the temperature 
and pressure of the gas within the tube, 
and m, and m, are respectively the mass 
of an electron and the mass of a positive 
ion of the gas. From this equation it is 
possible to calculate the electron tem- 
perature for a tube containing a given gas 
at a known pressure by means of known 
constants. It can be seen that for any 
given gas the electron temperature (elec- 
tron energy) decreases with an increase 
in tube radius and gas density and that 
the electron temperature remains con- 
stant as long as the product of gas den- 
sity and tube radius remains constant. 
This equation does not describe the ex- 
perimental fact that the tube gradient 
decreases with an increase in are current. 
This property of the positive column of 
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Figure 6. Simple resistively ballasted opera- 
ting circuit 


the fluorescent lamp is accounted for 
partly by an increase in mercury vapor 
pressure with an increase in input watts. 
In addition, Tonks and Langmuir® pro- 
pose the explanation that two-stage ioni- 
zation processes would permit lower en- 
ergy electrons to produce ions and would 
therefore require a lower electron tem- 
perature than is needed for single-stage 
ionization conditions. 

As was stated above, the positive ions 


are produced in the positive column only 


by the higher-velocity electrons in the 
Maxwellian distribution. This fact is of 
great importance in the production of 
radiation from a gas discharge lamp. 


Tue PosITIVE COLUMN—RADIATION 
GENERATION 


In order to obtain a sufficient number — 


of high-velocity electrons to satisfy the 
need for positive ions in the positive col- 
umn, it is necessary (because of the Max- 
wellian distribution of velocities) to create 
a much larger number of lower-velocity 
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electrons. For example, if the average 
energy of the electrons is two electron 
volts, only 1.5 per cent of the total num- 
ber have energies above the minimum 
ionizing potential of mercury, while 18 
per cent have energies greater than the 
minimum excitation potential of mercury. 
Thus the process of radiation generation 
is only indirectly the result of the passage 
of current through the discharge tube. 
It follows that in order to increase the 
amount of radiation at any given fre- 
quency it is necessary to adjust the con- 
duction processes so that the resulting 
electron energy approaches an optimum 
value for exciting the gas atoms to the 
desired energy level. “In the practical 
lamp ideal conditions cannot be reached, 
because of considerations regarding total 
light output for a given size of lamp and 
other factors which cannot be considered 
here, relating to the lamp as a light source 
rather than as an electronic device. 


THE ANODE REGION 


The anode region serves to connect the 
positive end of the positive column to the 
external circuit. Conditions at the anode 
are similar to those at the tube wall, ex- 
cept that the electron current reaching 
the anode must exceed the positive ion 
current by an amount equal to the cur- 
rent through the tube. If the anode area 
is large enough, so that the rate at which 
the electrons strike it as a result of their 
random motions is equal to the discharge 
current, no anode drop is necessary. If 
the anode area is larger than this, it de- 
velopes a negative voltage with respect 
to the gas and repels electrons, until the 
net current reaching it just equals the 
tube current. If the anode area is too 
small, it develops a positive voltage with 
respect to the gas and attracts electrons 
until the net current collected is equal to 
the drift current. In this case a sheath 
builds up around the anode, until the 
electron current entering the sheath is 
equal to the discharge current. The area 
of this sheath is then the effective anode 
area. By convention, a positive anode 
drop means an increase in tube volts. In 
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the fluorescent lamp, the anode area is 


such that the average anode drop has a © 


positive value of approximately seven 
volts. This value is primarily deter- 
mined by the requirements of cathode 
heating. 


ELECTRODE HEATING 


No mention has been made of the man- 
ner in which cathode is heated, except to 
state that this is done by the discharge. 
This process will now be discussed more 
in detail. On alternating current, each 
electrode functions alternately as anode 
and as cathode. During both half cycles, 
heat is removed by conduction and radia- 
tion, and a small amount of heat is pro- 
duced by the passage of current through 
the cathode coil. During the cathode 
half cycle an additional loss of heat oc- 
curs as a result of the evaporation of elec- 
trons from the cathode, and at the same 
time heat is gained from the positive ions 
which reach the cathode. On the anode 
half cycle heat is supplied by the elec- 
trons, which are accelerated through the 
voltage drop in the anode sheath and de- 
liver this energy—in addition to their 
thermal energy and the heat of conden- 
sation—to the electrode. This is the most 
important source of electrode heating 
in a-c operation. The total net heating 
is the average of that produced on the 
two half cycles, and in the usual fluores- 
cent lamp this is more than sufficient to 
raise the cathode to an operating tempera- 
ture. In fact, it is usually necessary to 
attach projections to the electrode to re- 
duce the amount of heat gained on the 
anode half cycle, in order to prevent evapo- 
ration of the cathode material. 


Over-All Characteristics of the 
Fluorescent Lamp 


Like most electronic devices the opera- 
tion of the fluorescent lamp is greatly 
influenced by the characteristics of the 
circuit to which it is connected. Conse- 
quently, any description of lamp charac- 
teristics must be made with reference to 
a particular set of circuit conditions. 
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For reasons to be described in this sec- 
tion, the fluorescent lamp cannot be sat- 
isfactorily started and operated unless the 
line voltage is greater than the lamp volt- 
age. Consequently a voltage-absorbing 
device must be connected in series with 
the lamp to absorb the difference between 
the two. This necessary difference be- 
tween lamp voltage and line voltage is the 
determining factor in selecting the amount 
of ballast required. Commercially this 
ballast consists of a resistance for d-c 
operation, while on alternating current it 
may be a resistance, an inductance, or a 
combination of inductance and capaci- 
tance. The commonly made statement 
that a ballast is required because of the 
negative volt-ampere characteristic of the 
lamp is true, but there are other equally 
important reasons for its use. These 
reasons are, as will now be described, the 
need for lamp starting, the need for good 
regulation with changes in line voltage, 
and the need for good current wave shape 
on a-c circuits. 


LAMP STARTING 


In order to start a fluorescent lamp, it 
is necessary to ionize the gas between the 
electrodes and to heat the cathodes to an 
electron-emitting temperature. Perhaps 
the simplest method of accomplishing this 
is to apply a voltage several hundred 
volts in excess of the normal lamp-operat- 
ing voltage across the lamp terminals. 
With this method of starting, however, 
the cathodes are required to emit elec- 
trons before the discharge has time to heat 
them to an emitting temperature, and the 
resulting high cathode drop may produce 
destructive sputtering of active material 
from the cathode surface. Also a dis- 
advantage of this method of starting is the 
fact that the size and wattage loss of the 
ballast are greater than would otherwise 
be required. Conventional starting cir- 
cuits avoid these difficulties by the use of a 
switch which connects the cathodes in 
series with the ballast, so that they are 
adequately preheated, and then opens the 
circuit to provide an inductive surge to 
start the lamp. The circuit of Figure 5 
shows a thermal switch arrangement used 
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for automatic starting of the 100-watt 
fluorescent lamp. Contacts are mounted 
on bimetallic elements, so that they can be 
opened by heat produced in heater H. 
When the main line switch is closed, the 
short-circuit current of the ballast pre- 
heats the cathodes. Heater H is con- 
nected in series, and after time has been 
allowed for the cathodes to be heated, con- 
tacts C-C are caused to open. The result- 
ing inductive surge starts the lamp, and 
lamp current then flows through heater H, 
keeping the contacts open. This starting 
action may also be accomplished by 
means of a glow switch.1! In the case of 
direct current, if the ballast consists of a 
resistor, no inductive surge is produced 
when the switch opens. This difficulty is 
overcome by using a series inductance 
which does not contribute to the ballast- 
ing, but which supplies the necessary in- 
ductive starting surge. 


OPERATING STABILITY 


On a perfectly regulated line, a fluores- 
cent lamp would theoretically require a 
ballast just sufficient to offset the negative 
volt-ampere characteristic of the arc, and 
the lamp voltage could be made nearly 
equal to line voltage. In a practical cir- 
cuit, however, the ballast must be greater 
than this value, in order to take care of 
normal variations in line voltage. 

This fact can be demonstrated by the 
following approximate analysis of a resis- 
tively ballasted lamp. Over the normal 
range of operating currents, the lamp volt- 
age changes by only a small amount and 
consequently can be treated as a constant. 
Referring to the circuit of Figure 6 


V,=ViptJR and IV,;,=lamp watts 


= Wp 
dV,=RdI and dWyy=Vypdl 


Expressing the change in watts as a frac- 
tion of the total lamp watts 


dWrp VipdI dI dV, 
Vi Viglen IR 
dVoV_ dV, Vo 
Vo IR Vo (Vo— Vip) 


From the above equations we see that, if 
the lamp voltage were half the line voltage 
five per cent change in line voltage would 
produce a ten per cent change in lamp 
wattage, while if the lamp voltage were 
two-thirds the line voltage, a five per cent 
change in line voltage would produce a 15 
per cent change in lamp wattage. How 
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nearly the lamp voltage may be made to 
approach line voltage is limited by the per- 
missible variation in lamp watts and by 
the expected variation in line voltage. 

With an inductive ballast a similar 
analysis gives the relation 


dWiy dV, V,2 
Wip Vo ( lee Vip’) 


so that on this type of ballast the lamp 
voltage may be made to approach more 
nearly the line voltage for the same regula- 
tion than is the case with resistive ballast. 
In practice the wattage changes are 
greater than shown here, because the lamp 
voltage decreases with an increase in cur- 
rent. For most commercial ballasts the 
ratio of line volts to lamp volts is approxi- 
mately 2 to 1. 


Table |. Phosphors Commonly Used in 
Fluorescent Lamps 
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Calcium tungstate...... 680. ..4,400. . Blue 
Magnesium tungstate. ..625...4,800. . Blue-white 
Zine silicate ct. “Gliese 570. ..5,250..Green 
Zinc beryllium silicate. ..505...5,950. . Yellow- 
white 
Cadmium borate....... 484...6,150..Red 


In addition to resistive and inductive 
ballast, a third type of ballast is used in 
commercial circuits. This consists of a 
combination of an inductance and a ca- 
pacitance connected in series. This type of 
circuit has a more nearly constant current 
characteristic, and it is possible to operate 
the lamp more nearly equal to line voltage. 
Such circuits are usually used in conjunc- 
tion with inductive ballasts, and the regu- 
lation of the inductive ballast controls the 
choice of line voltage as explained above. 


WAVE SHAPE 


On alternating current it is necessary 
also to consider the requirements of wave 
shape of current and voltage. This re- 
sults from the fact that on alternating cur- 
rent the lamp must be reignited on each 
succeeding half cycle. The type of bal- 
last has an important influence upon the 
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wave shape, as is illustrated by the oscillo- 
grams of Figure.7. In both oscillograms 
the rms values of line voltage and lamp 
current were set at 210 volts and 0.42 
ampere respectively. For the inductively 
ballasted lamp shown in Figure 7A, it is 
seen that at the instant of current zero 
the line voltage has a value of approxi- 
mately 250 volts, while the lamp requires 
only 150 volts for reignition. The differ- 
ence between these two is absorbed by the 
reactor. For the resistively ballasted 
lamp of Figure 7B the lamp current is in- 
phase with the voltage, and consequently 
zero voltage is available for reigniting the 
are at the instant of current zero. The 
current therefore remains at a low value 
for a period of approximately 20 degrees 
before reignition takes place. Due to this 
long wait, deionization of the positive 
column has begun to take place, so that 
175 volts are required to reignite the arc. 

A similar lag in reignition may occur on 
inductive ballast, if the line voltage is not 
sufficiently greater than the lamp voltage. 
The type of current wave shape shown in 
Figure 7B is not so desirable as that of 
Figure 7A, because of increased flicker, or 
stroboscopic effect, due to the extended 
period of zero current. 
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Regulated Rectifiers in Telephone Offices 


D. E. TRUCKSESS 


MEMBER AIEE 


OR many years rectifiers of the garage 

type were used in converting alternat- 
ing current to direct current for charging 
batteries used for communication pur- 
poses. These batteries furnish power for 
relay operation, for talking, and filament 
and plate supplies for repeaters. The 
rectifiers were of the manual-control type 
where the operator selected the charging 
current by means of tap switches or rheo- 
stats. 

With the development of the thyratron 
type of tube, a rectifying means was made 
available in which the grid of the rectifier 
tube could be used to control its own out- 
put current by an electronic circuit. Rec- 
tifier circuits were designed to maintain a 
constant output voltage. If a regulated 
rectifier is connected to a battery and the 
constant rectifier voltage is 2.15 volts per 
cell, the load current will automatically 
come from the rectifier and not from the 
battery. Also the battery will draw from 
the rectifier sufficient additional current 


Magnitude control circuit 


Figure 1. 


to maintain its charge. If the circuit 
voltage is held within limits of less than 
plus or minus one per cent, the mainte- 
nance of the battery is reduced and its life 
is extended. 

The thyratron tube differs from the 
vacuum tube in that the grid does not 
have a continuous control of the plate 
current.1 When a positive potential is 
applied to the plate, current does not flow 
until the magnitude of the negative grid 
voltage is reduced to the critical value, 
at which time the plate current flows, and 
the magnitude of the plate current de- 
pends upon the voltages and impedances 
in the circuit. The grid has no further 
control, and plate current flows until it 
is stopped by reducing the plate voltage 
to zero. 

Thyratron tubes use various gases and 
mixtures of gases. The earliest type used 
mercury vapor, but this type of tube is 
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quite sensitive to temperature changes. 
The grid characteristics are shifted ma- 
terially by changes in the room tempera- 
ture in which it is operated, and in low 
temperatures it is almost a vacuum tube. 
Thyratron tubes using argon gas are not 
affected by temperature changes, but 
high-pressure argon tubes have a low 
inverse voltage which limits their appli- 
cation to low-voltage rectifiers. Tubes 
using low-pressure argon have a higher 
inverse voltage, but are accompanied by a 
high are drop which makes their efficiency 
low. A mixture? of mercury vapor and 
argon has been found which provides the 
temperature-stable grid characteristic of 
the argon tube and the low arc drop of the 
mercury-vapor tube. This type of tube 
has been very successful with certain 
regulating circuits, particularly at volt- 
ages less than 60 volts. 
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Five kinds of regulating circuits are 
used in telephone offices to hold the out- 
put voltage of rectifiers constant. The 
selection of the circuit to be used depends 
upon) the magnitude of the current, d-c 
voltage, and type of rectifying means to 
be used. Two forms of regulating circuits 
using thyratron tubes and one using two- 
element high-pressure tubes were devel- 
oped. A fourth circuit using all vacuum 
tubes was adapted for telephone use. 
The fifth kind uses a negative resistance. 


Magnitude Control 


The automatic regulating circuit using 
the temperature-stable tubes has been 
called the magnitude method? of control, 
since the voltage applied to the grid is a 
d-c voltage, and its magnitude is varied 
to control the plate current of the tube. 


Figure 1 shows a schematic circuit and 
diagrams of the voltages applied to the 
rectifier tube. The rectifier circuit is the 
conventional full-wave circuit with a filter 
coil in the negative output lead. A nega- 
tive voltage, with respect to the tube cath- 
odes, is taken off a potentiometer con- 
nected across the battery to be floated. 
This negative voltage is opposed by a 
slightly smaller positive voltage of a grid 
battery. The net negative voltage of a 
few volts is applied. to the grids of the 
tubes through grid resistances. The top 
diagram in Figure 1 shows the positive 
half of the a-c voltage applied to the tube. 
The dotted line represents the critical 
grid voltage of the tube, Jp the plate cur- 
rent that flows, and Eg the d-c grid volt- 
age applied to the grids. If the applied 
grid voltage is more negative than the 
critical value, the tube does not fire and 
no plate current flows. If the magnitude , 
of the grid voltage is decreased until it 
reaches the critical value, the tube fires 
and the rectifier delivers output. A fur- 
ther decrease in the grid voltage will re- 
sult in the critical value being equaled 
earlier in the cycle, and the average value 
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Figure 2. Phase-shift control circuit 


of the plate current willincrease. Finally, 
with the grid voltage zero, the tube fires 
at the beginnng of the cycle and the 
maximum average value of current is ob- 
tained. 

If this circuit is operating without a 
filter coil, the current could be reduced 
by the variable grid voltage to only one 
half its maximum value, and then it would 
drop to zero due to its having control 
only during the first 90 electrical degrees. 
A smooth control from full load to light 
load can be secured by using a filter coil 
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Figure 3. Booster control circuit 


that has a high inductance with small 
currents, so that even though the tube 
fires near 90 degrees the current that flows 
is limited by the reactance of the coil. 
At full load its inductance is reduced by 
saturation of the iron to the value re- 
quired for filtering. With conventional 
coil design where the no-load inductance 
can-be made approximately five times the 
full-load inductance, the rectifier output 
current can be reduced by grid control 
to five per cent of the full-load value. 
When a telephone office load is applied to 
the battery, its external voltage decreases 
a fraction of a volt. This change is re- 
flected over the potentiometer and grid 
battery to the grids to reduce the grid bias 
and increase the plate current of the tubes 
sufficiently to carry the office load. 

With this circuit the battery voltage 
is held to a change of about one volt from 
no load to fullload. This change in bat- 
tery voltage is approximately the same for 
all values of battery voltage, as the grid 
must be varied about the same amount. 
Thus a better per cent regulation is ob- 
tained at the higher battery voltages. 
The regulating circuit will compensate 
for slight changes in the grid character- 
istics of the tubes: However, the large 
changes encountered in the case of mer- 
cury tubes make them unfit for this type 
of circuit. The mixture of mercury and 
argon has been found quite satisfactory 
when used in rectifiers covering a range 
of 24 to 60 volts. These tubes, however, 
have a low inverse-voltage rating and 
cannot be used in charging the higher- 
voltage storage batteries. The mercury 
tube has the necessary high inverse-volt- 
age rating, so that a circuit was developed 
which has been called the phase-shift 
type of control; this enables the mercury 
tubes to be used, in spite of their changes 
of grid characteristic with temperature. 


Phase-Shift Control 


Figure 2 shows a schematic diagram of 
the phase-shift type* of control circuit. 
This circuit differs primarily from the 
magnitude circuit in that the grid volt- 
age is an a-c voltage of a fixed magnitude, 
but its phase relation with respect to the 
a-c plate voltage is varied to control the 
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output of the rectifier. When the grid 
voltage is out of phase with the plate 
voltage, the grid is negative all during the 
cycle that the plate is positive, so that the 
tube does not fire. As the grid voltage is 
shifted in a direction to be inphase with 
the plate voltage, the instantaneous grid 
voltage reaches a magnitude which is less 
negative than the critical value so that 
the tube will fire and deliver current for 
the remainder of that cycle. When the 
grid voltage is shifted to be practically in- 
phase with the plate voltage, the tube 
fires at the beginning of the cycle and car- 
ries current during the remainder of that 
cycle. In this way the output current 
of the rectifier is controlled by shifting 
the phase from the out-of-phase to the 
inphase condition. 

The grid voltage of varying phase is ob- 
tained from the phase-shift circuit which 
consists of a bridge circuit with two wind- 
ings of the transformer furnishing two 
arms of the bridge, a capacitor the third, 
and the plate-cathode resistance of a 
vacuum tube the fourth. A transformer 
is connected across the galvanometer cor- 
ners of the bridge which supplies the volt- 
age to the grids of the thyratron tubes. 
When the plate-cathode resistance of the 
vacuum tube is at its minimum value, 
the grid voltage is nearly inphase with 
the plate voltage, the output current to 
the rectifier being maximum. When the 
vacuum tube is biased out (providing an 
infinite resistance) the grid voltage is 
practically out of phase with the plate 
voltage. 

The plate-cathode resistance of the 
vacuum tube is controlled by the d-c bias 
applied to the tube. This varying grid 
bias of 2 to 20 volts is obtained from a 
vacuum-tube d-c amplifier circuit. When 
a telephone-office load is applied to the 
storage battery it decreases the battery 
voltage a fraction of a volt. This small 
voltage is amplified by the d-c vacuum- 
tube amplifier and applied to the phase- 
shift vacuum tube in a direction to shift 
the grid voltage more nearly into phase 
and thus increase the output of the recti- 
fier. In this way the storage-battery 
voltage is held to the regulated value. 
The accuracy of regulation depends on the 
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amount of gain in the d-c amplifier cir- 
cuit. This circuit has been built to pro- 
vide regulation in the order of a few 
hundredths of a volt, but in most applica- 
tions one per cent regulation is all that is 
required, The filter coil is not essential 
for the operation of this circuit, but a 
swinging choke whose inductance changes 
four to one will assist in regulation. 

In a thyratron with an oxide-coated fila- 
ment, operating filament temperature 
must be reached before output current 
can be drawn from the rectifier. An in- 
expensive way to prevent output current 
is to apply a large negative grid bias to 
the tubes, which biases them out even 
though the a-c voltage is applied to the 
plates. With the magnitude method, the 
grid circuit can be switched to the bat- 
tery voltage and in the phase-shift circuit 
it is only necessary to open the resistance 
arm of the phase-shifting circuit. This 
switching can be done with a small tele- 
phone-type relay on all sizes of rectifiers. 
The time delay is provided by a conven- 
tional bimetallic-strip type of relay oper- 
ating the telephone relay. 

The cost of the thyratron tube, in sizes 
above ten amperes per tube, is large in 
comparison with the cost of the complete 
rectifier.  High-gas-pressure rectifying 
tubes can be operated with the tube ele- 
ments at high temperatures if the grid is 
omitted. This permits a two-element 
tube to be built at about one fifth the cost 
of the thyratron, thus making it practical 
to build low-voltage rectifiers in sizes of 
30 to 100 amperes. 


Booster Control 


In order to regulate the output of a rec- 
tifier using two-element tubes, a circuit 
has been developed which has been called 
the booster type of control. Figure 3 
shows a schematic diagram of this type 
of circuit. The output current of the 


tubes is controlled by changing the plate — 


voltage applied to the tubes. The plate 
voltage is varied by means of a circuit 
consisting of a continuously tapped auto- 
transformer which changes the voltage 
applied to the primary of a booster trans- 
former. When the continuously tapped 
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autotransformer is at its zero end, no volt- 
age is applied to the booster transformer 
and the ratio of the plate transformer is 
selected so that the rectifier delivers mini- 
mum current. The output current of the 
rectifier is increased by driving the con- 
tinuously tapped autotransformer to its 
maximum boost position which raises the 
plate voltage until the rectifier delivers its 
maximum output current. The continu- 
ously tapped autotransformer is con- 
trolled by means of a small reversible 
motor so that closing the circuit of the 


“raise” lead will increase the rectifier. 


output current and closing the circuit of 
the ‘‘lower”’ lead will drive the motor in 
the direction to decrease the rectifier out- 
put current. The disadvantage of this 
circuit is that a second transformer 40 
per cent as big as the plate transformer is 
required in addition to the autotrans- 
former. The advantage is that all of the 
equipment in this circuit operates at a 
high efficiency, and with the boost type 
of connection the no-load loss is small. 
Even the core loss of Ty is reduced, since 
it operates at a lowered voltage at light 
loads. Light-load efficiency is important 
in telephone applications, as the rectifier 
must operate many hours at night with 
practically no load. The input power 
factor is the same as that of the unregu- 
lated tube-rectifier circuit and is not re- 
duced materially by the control circuit. 

Various combinations of this rectifier 
circuit are possible in that the plate volt- 
age, in small sizes of rectifiers, may be con- 
nected directly to the continuously tapped 
autotransformer or the auxiliary trans- 
former may be connected to buck the line 
voltage. This circuit can be applied to 
more than one phase with the appropriate 
tapped autotransformers, booster trans- 
formers, and plate transformer to control 
each phase. 

A voltage controller to operate with the 
booster type of regulating circuit is shown 
in Figure 4. This circuit is to translate 
variations in the magnitude of the d-c 
voltage to be regulated into a raise and 
lower signal to the reversible motor in the 
rectifier. The circuit consists of a d-c 
amplifier to increase the small changes in 
the load voltage from a fraction of a volt 
to several volts. This amplified voltage is 
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Figure 5 (left). + 
Series-tube control 
with grid-battery 
voltage standard 
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Figure 6 (right). VOLTAGE 

Series-tube control 

with cold-cathode 

tube as voltage stand- 
ard 


applied to the grid of a vacuum tube which 
constitutes one arm of a resistance bridge 
circuit. Across the galvanometer corners 
of the bridge are connected two polarized 
relays in series with a nonpolarized relay. 
When the load voltage is at the correct 
value, the bridge is balanced and no 
voltage appears across the galvanometer 
corners of the bridge, so that all relays are 
released. The change in the load voltage 
will be reflected through the amplifier and 
bridge circuit in a direction to unbalance 
the bridge and cause either the R or L 
relay to operate, depending on which way 
the voltage changed, which in turn oper- 
ates the motor in the rectifier circuit. 
Plate supply for the bridge tube V1 is ob- 
tained from the d-c voltage being regu- 
lated, but a separate source of direct cur- 
rent is required for the plate of the ampli- 
fier tube V2. This may be a battery or a 
small half-wave disk rectifier with a filter 
capacitor to provide 50 volts, one milliam- 
pere for the plate of V2. The standard 
voltage can be either a grid battery or the 
negative resistance regulating circuit de- 
scribed below. The nonpolarized relay 
A operates on twice the current of the R 
and L relays, and is connected in series 
with them to give an indication when the 
regulated voltage is approximately twice 
the variation that causes the R and Lrelays 
tooperate. Inthis way, an alarm may be 
provided to indicate when the regulated 
voltage goes out of the regulating range. 
The accuracy of this control is entirely 
a function of the amount of d-c amplifi- 
cation provided by tube V2. A single-tube 
amplifier operating with a load voltage of 
24 or 48 volts will provide regulation in 
the order of 0.1 to 0.2 volt. An ordinary 
voltage relay may be used instead of this 
circuit, but its accuracy is limited by the 
difficulty of adjusting the span between 
the high and low contact of the relay to 
less than one volt. An additional advan- 
tage of this circuit over the voltage relay 
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Figure 7. Shunt thermistor circuit 
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is that the span between the ‘‘lower’’ and 
“raise” signal is a va'ue fixed by the de- 
sign of the circuit, but the average value 
of the regulated voltage may be shifted 
simply by adjusting the rheostat R. 


Series Tube Control 


Where a small amount of closely regu- 
lated power is required, the series vac- 
uum-tube type of regulated rectifier is 
used. The conventional full-wave vac- 
uum-tube rectifier and filter is used to 
provide about 100 volts more than the 
regulated value. A vacuum tube is con- 
nected in series with the output and its 
plate-cathode resistance acts as a drop- 
ping resistance. The amount of resist- 
ance it introduces into the circuit depends 
upon the magnitude of the grid voltage. 
To reduce the rectifier d-c voltage auto- 
matically to the regulated value the cir- 
cuit shown in Figure 5 is used. The out- 
put voltage is applied by means of the 
voltage drop over the potentiometer R, 
which is opposed to a constant-voltage 
source stich as a grid battery to the grid 
of V2. If the grid-battery voltage is of 
the same magnitude as the load voltage, 
the maximum accuracy of regulation is 
obtained. However, with a screen grid 
or pentode tube sufficient amplification is 
obtained with lower-voltage grid batter- 
ies. By adding the R; resistance which is 
in series with the load current, its voltage 
drop is applied to the grid of V2 to com- 
pensate for load changes. 

With a circuit of this type, plus or 
minus ten per cent variations of d-c supply 
can be reduced to the order of 0.05 volt 
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Figure 8. Fundamental inverter circuit 
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with constant load and to about 0.1 volt 
with variations in load. Better regula- 
tion than this can be obtained by carefully 
selecting the constants of the circuit or by 
adding a second stage to the d-c ampli- 
fier. However, with regulation of less 
than 0.05 volt, the contact potential in 
the grids of the d-c amplifier tube be- 
comes a factor which causes random varia- 
tions due to temperature changes in the 
cathode, produced mainly by variations 
in the heater voltage. 

The circuit shown in Figure 6 is a varia- 
tion of that shown in Figure 5 in that 
the voltage drop over a cold-cathode gas- 
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filled tube is used as the standard for 
voltage regulation where accuracy of 
plus or minus one per cent to plus or minus 
three per cent is permissible. The arc 
drop of the tube V3 is connected in the 
cathode circuit of the d-c amplifier cir- 
cuit, and its grid voltage is picked off 
the potentiometer circuit, consisting of 
resistances Ro, R, and Rs, at a point which 
makes the grid of V2 slightly negative with 
respect to its cathode. A variation in the 
load voltage in this way varies the grid of 
the amplifier tube V2 whose amplified out- 
put appears as a voltage drop across Rj, to 
control the grid of the series tube V\. It 
is desirable to add the Ry resistance so 
that the Vs tube can be operated at its 
most efficient current value, and the value 
of the R, resistance should be quite large 
so that the cathode current is small in 
proportion to the tube current in V3. 

In both of the circuits shown in Figures 
5 and 6, feed-back filtering is obtained be- 
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cause the regulating circuit compensates 
for variations in voltage due to the ripple 
on the d-c supply in the same manner 
that it compensates for variations due to 
load. If the grid is not connected di- 
rectly to the positive side of the load, the 
capacitor C should be added to conduct 
the ripple directly to the grid. Otherwise, 
a loss in ripple voltage would be obtained 
in proportion to the potentiometer ratio. 

In this type of circuit the amplifier 
tube V2 is usually of the heater type so 
that during starting, or in the event of a 
failure of the V2 tube, the output voltage 
is unregulated and reaches a value ap- 


Figure 9. Combined 
rectifier—inverter cir- 
cuit 


proaching that of the d-c supply, except 
for the zero grid drop of the series tube 
Vi. This may be reduced by connecting a 
cold-cathode tube from the plate of V2 
to the potentiometer circuit at a voltage 
point with respect to the positive output 
terminal, which is slightly less than the 
breakdown voltage of the tube. Then 
with the circuit in normal condition, the 
tube will not pick up and will be an open 
circuit. If, however, the output voltage 
increases above the regulated value, the 
tube picks up and draws a current 
through the R; resistor which biases the 
series tube negative, reducing the output 
voltage. As soon as the V2 tube is operat- 
ing normally, the voltage of its plate ter- 
minal is drawn toward the negative end 
of the d-c output sufficiently to cause the 
cold-cathode tube to drop out. In this 
way, the load may be protected from an 
excessive voltage while starting or when 
trouble occurs in the amplifier tube. 
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In regulated rectifiers where the use of 
a cold-cathode tube as a voltage standard 
does not provide sufficiently accurate 
regulation, a miniature regulated recti- 
fier is used in place of the grid battery, 
where its higher cost is justified. The 
regulating part of the circuit is shown in 
Figure 7. The negative resistance is a 
“thermistor”? made of a semiconductor. 
The value of R2 is selected so that a change 
in d-c supply voltage causes a positive 
voltage drop in R2 equal to the negative 
voltage drop in the thermistor with the 
net result that the voltage across the load 
is approximately constant. A resistance 
R, must be connected in series with the 
d-c supply to take up the variations in 
d-c supply voltage. This circuit, in gen- 
eral, is adaptable to voltages less than 100 
volts and currents of a few milliamperes. 
Since most thermistors are sluggish in op- 
eration, a large capacitor C is connected 
across the circuit to smooth out rapid 
variations in d-c supply. The circuit is 
compensated for ambient temperature 
variations, as the resistance of thermistors 
is affected by temperature. This circuit 
has been used as a grid supply for am- 
plifiers. 


Rectifier—Inverter 


With the increase in use of a-c voltages 
for filament and plate supply for repeat- 
ers, it became necessary to provide some 
means of providing power to operate these 
circuits when the commercial power sup- 
ply had failed.6 The electronic inverter 
using thyratron tubes provides a means to 
take energy from a storage battery and 
convert it into 60-cycle alternating cur- 
rent to keep the circuits functioning until 
the commercial power is restored. The 
elements of an electronic inverter are es- 
sentially the same as a rectifier, so that 
with the addition of a pilot source of 60 
cycles and suitable switching means, one 
unit can serve as a regulated rectifier to 
float the storage battery normally, and 
during the time that the power has failed 
the circuit can take power from the bat- 
tery and deliver 60-cycle power for use in 
the telephone office. 

Figure 8 shows a schematic diagram of 
the fundamental inverter circuit. The 
battery is applied to the center tap of the 
plate transformer, and the grids of the 


tubes are held negative with a d-c bias — 


sufficient to prevent their carrying cur- 
rent with the positive voltage applied to 
the plates by the battery. A 60-cycle ex- 
citation voltage is applied to the grid 
through the grid transformer. This ex- 
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citation voltage has a greater magnitude 
than the negative d-c bias. When the ex- 
citation voltage drives the tube grid 
toward zero until it reaches a value less 
than the critical grid voltage, the tube 
fires, passing current through one half of 
the plate transformer. When the other 
tube grid is fired in the same way it passes 
current in the opposite direction through 
the other half of the plate transformer. 
The charge on the capacitor which has 
accumulated while one tube is firing is 
connected across the opposite tube by vir- 
tue of the firing, which drives the plate 
negative to interrupt the plate current. 
The a-c excitation voltage is supplied by a 
mechanical vibrator of the type that is 
used in automobile radios or by a vacuum- 
tube oscillator. 

A particularly ‘useful type of power 
supply has been built which functions 
normally as a regulated rectifier, taking 
power from the a-c commercial supply 
and floating the telephone-office battery. 
The instant that the power fails, relays 
convert the circuit from rectifier to in- 
verter operation, and energy is taken out 
of the storage battery and supplied to the 
telephone circuits in the form of 60-cycle 
alternating current. 

The control circuit for the combined 
rectifier and inverter is shown in Figure 
9. A master control circuit is provided 
to measure the a-c supply voltage con- 
tinually so that when its magnitude re- 
duces to less than 85 per cent of its rated 
value the GR and TR relays are operated. 
The 7R relay disconnects the rectifier 
and load from the a-c supply circuit and 
also reverses the polarity of the d-c sup- 
ply to the plate transformer. The GR re- 
lay starts the 60-cycle exciter and switches 
the grid circuit from the regulated recti- 
fier circuit to the fixed negative bias. 
The circuit then draws power from the 
d-c supply and generates a 60-cycle volt- 
age which supplies the load and also 
supplies its own filament voltage through 
transformer T>. When the commercial 
a-c voltage is restored, the master con- 
trol circuit releases the GR and TR relays 
to restore the equipment to the rectifier 
operation. 

The control of the rectifier output cur- 
tent is by the magnitude method, which 
has been described. The regulating cir- 
cuit consists of the potentiometer R, grid 
battery, capacitor D and ‘“‘varistor’’ 7. 
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Table |. Regulated Rectifiers Used in Tele- 


phone Offices 


Rectifier Output 


Type of Rectifying 
Volts Amperes Regulation Means 
48 .. 0,001. .Shunt thermistor, . Disk type 
20 .. 0.006. .Shunt thermistor, . Disk type 
85 .. 0.23 Series vacuum,. Vacuum tube 
tube 
120-1380.. 0.10 ..Series vacuum,, Vacuum tube 
tube 
95-180.. 0,10 ..Series vacuum, , Vacuum tube 
tube 
150-180... 0.15 ..Series vacuum, . Vacuum tube 
tube 
17-45 .. 0.60 ..Magnitude .. Thyratron 
48-74 .. 0.6 .. Magnitude .. Thyratron 
120-180.. 0.6 ., Magnitude .. Thyratron 
34-48 .. 3 ..Magnitude .. Thryatron 
24-34 ..10 ..Magnitude .. Thyratron 
24 = ..30 . . Booster ..2-element 
tube 
43 7..10 ..Magnitude .. Thryatron 
48 ..30 . . Booster ..2-element 
tube 
130 772 .. Phase shift .. Thyratron 
130 is ..Phase shift .. Thyratron 
LEG) Fecn .. Magnitude .. Thyratron 
130 ..10 . .Phase shift .. Thyratron 


Application of load to the battery reduces 
its voltage, and this change in voltage is 
reflected to the grids of the thyratron 
tubes to reduce their negative bias, which 
increases the charging current of the rec- 
tifier to bring the voltage back to the 
regulated value. The varistor H and 
capacitor D provide a voltage which var- 
ies directly in proportion to the a-c line 
voltage. This change is introduced into 
the grid circuit to compensate for line 
voltage changes. 

In order to use the same ratio in the 
plate transformer for both rectifier and 
inverter operation, it was necessary to 
have different methods of adjusting the 
output voltage of the rectifier and the in- 
verter. The output voltage of the recti- 
fier is adjusted by means of taps on the 
primary of the plate transformer 7) for 
charging different numbers of cells in the 
storage battery. This tap is selected at 
the time of installation. The output volt- 
age of the inverter is adjusted for various 
a-c loads by means of the commutating 
capacitor C;. The above rectifier then 
can be adjusted for charging a 132- or 
142-volt battery and to provide any a-c 
output voltage between 210 and 250 volts 
with current loads of 2 to 5 amperes. 

The time required to convert this cir- 
cuit from a rectifier to an inverter is 
limited primarily by the operating time 
of the relays. The master control circuit 
requires about one cycle to detect a low 
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voltage, and the power relays require 
about two cycles to make the transfer. 
Therefore the minimum practical time of 
transfer is such that approximately three 
cycles is lost between the time the com- 
mercial power fails and alternating cur- 
rent is available from the inverter to carry 
the load. The transfer back to the com- 
mercial power supply will be less because 
the master control circuit has time to 
function while the load is carried by the 
inverter, and the release time of the relays 
is smaller than the operate time. The 
practical loss in load voltage is approxi- 
mately two cycles. 


Rectifier Sizes 


Table I shows the voltage and current 
output, type of control of the rectifiers, 
and the rectifying means that have found 
widespread use in the Bell System. 

The regulated rectifier finds its appli- 
cations in telephone offices where con- 
stant voltage, independent of load and 
a-c line-voltage variations, is required to 
supply filament grid bias and plate volt- 
age to telephone repeaters. Certain meas- 
uring circuits require a regulated rectifier 
to supply a stabilized voltage. Regu- 
lated rectifiers also find applications where 
constant voltage is of secondary impor- 
tance but an automatic power plant is de- 
sired for maintaining storage batteries in 
a fully charged condition to be ready to 
supply the power for telephone offices if 
the a-c power fails. A further compensa- 
tion of regulating the voltage is the in- 
crease in life obtained from storage batter- 
ies if they are not continually being 
charged and discharged but are fully 
floated. 
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The Dielectric Strength and Life of 


Impregnated-Paper Insulation — Ill 
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MPREGNATED-paper insulation, as 

used in high-voltage power cables, is 
subject, during the ordinary processes of 
manufacture, transportation, installation, 
and operation, to a wide variety of condi- 
tions, nearly all of which militate against 
the conservation of the original inherent 
properties of the insulation. Among these 
conditions are bending and other mechani- 
cal stresses, expansion and contraction due 
to temperature changes, original vari- 
ations in manufacturing processes of dry- 
ing and evacuation, and so forth. Asa 
consequence, the electrical characteristics 
of the insulation of high-voltage cables, as 
for example power factor, dielectric loss, 
dielectric strength, and stability, all fall 
noticeably below those of samples pre- 
pared in the laboratory and generally are 
not subject to all the disturbing condi- 
tions mentioned above. 

The uncertainties arising in the pres- 
ence of these disturbing conditions and 
the inability to determine their relative 
importance has meant that most of the 
improvement in the quality of cables in 
recent years has resulted from empirical 
development and experiments on the 
finished cable. Cable engineers have 
been slow to adopt the results of labora- 
tory research on controlled specimens, 
except perhaps in the clear-cut results of 
studies of such fundamental matters as 
drying and evacuation as related to the 
impregnation process, the purification of 
oil and paper, and the like. They have 
feared the effect of a change in a known 
variable on those which are still unknown. 

The experimental studies described in 
this series of papers fall definitely in the 
controlled laboratory class. Effort has 
been made to eliminate the influence of 
all those disturbing elements in cable in- 
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sulation except a particular variable un- 
der study. For example, the specimens 
tested are assembled and impregnated, 
cable fashion on rigid smooth conductors; 
they suffer no mechanical deformation, 
they are tested at one temperature, and 
in particular, they contain no free gas. 
On the other hand, the type of specimen 
and mode of testing permit the study of 
many variables in paper, oil, and mode of 
assembly of the usual type of cable insu- 
lation. 

It will be evident that great care and 
perhaps reserve should be exercised in 
applying the results of these studies to 
the design and construction of finished 
cables. From what has been said, for 
example, there is an important condition 
obtaining in the usual solid type of cable, 
namely, free gas and gaseous ionization, 
which has been carefully eliminated in the 
present tests. It is most important, 
therefore, in such cables to consider the 
possible influence of the variations shown 
in these experiments in a number of other 
variables, on the volume and extent of 
gaseous ionization. On the other hand, 
it appears that many of the results of the 
present studies should be immediately 
applicable to the so-called oil-filled type 
of cable in that both in finished cable and 
laboratory specimens the conditions are 
closely the same. Even in this case, how- 
ever, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
difference between a relatively short-life 
test in the laboratory and the long-time 
performance of finished cable. 

Cable engineers are nevertheless deeply 
interested in these research programs and 


the results therefrom. They have shown ~ 


this interest by suggestion, discussion, 
and other cordial support and co-opera- 
tion. The researches have been sup- 
ported by grants from The Engineering 
Foundation with the sponsorship of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers and have enjoyed the hearty co- 
operation of an advisory committee of 
manufacturers’ and utilities’ engineers as 
appointed by the latter body. 


Scope of the Work 


The first paper of this series is devoted 
to a study of the influence of the density 
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of the paper on dielectric strength and 
life, the outstanding result being a notice- 
able decrease of dielectric strength with 
increasing value of paper density. The 
second paper reports studies of the in- 
fluence of the thickness of paper on di- 
electric strength. The earlier studies on 
density occasioned some surprise and 
were contrary to the expectations of a 
number of cable engineers. Conse- 
quently the present paper describes pri- 
marily further experiments on the in- 
fluence of the density of the paper, par- 
ticularly in the use of a different oil, and 
also studies on the influence of oil vis- 
cosity, all directed to a possible explana- 
tion of the unexpected results on paper 
density. In addition, results of a study 
of the influence of the width of oil chan- 
nels between convolutions of paper tape 
on dielectric strength are described. In 
all these experiments a very sensitive and 
rapid method of circuit interruption has 
been used, resulting in the great majority 
of cases in partial failures without burn- 
ing. Followed by careful examination, 
dissection, oil extraction, and magenta 
staining, this has resulted in a very inti- 
mate picture as to the probable causes of 
failure in each case. 


The Test Specimens, the Paper, and 
the Oils 


Tue TEST SPECIMENS 


The specimens were wrapped on brass 
tubes 48 inches long and one inch in 
diameter. The central or measuring elec- 
trode was of lead foil 16.5 inches long. 
At each end it was overlapped by a lead 
foil guard electrode 9.5 inches long, sepa- 
rated therefrom by one layer of paper. 
Beyond the guards the specimen was 
equipped with narrow angle conical ends 
of impregnated paper designed for uni- 
form stress distribution. 


THE PAPER 


The ‘cellulose wood-pulp paper was 
supplied by a well-known manufacturer 
in four values of specific gravity 0.703, 
0.896, 1.136, 1.144, all of approximately 
0.005 inch in thickness, and here desig- 
nated as papers A, B, C, and D in the or- 
der of increasing density. The paper 
tapes were in all cases one inch wide. _ 

Certain observations were also made on 
a fifth grade of paper (£), of 0.004 inch 
in thickness remaining from foregoing 


ay 


/} 


ve 


studies and manufactured five, years — 


earlier. ; 

The test specimens were made by 
wrapping the paper tapes on one-inch- 
diameter smooth brass tubes, normally 
with 331/; per cent and 66?/3 per cent 
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overlay with a butt spacing of tapes of 
between 1/g4 inch and 3/s, inch. The nor- 
mal thickness of the insulation wall was 
0.080 inch, that is, 16 layers of 0.005 inch 
paper. Studies of different channel 
widths up to 1/s inch were made with 
0.005 inch B paper. 

Nine identical specimens were con- 
structed for each value of density, thick- 
ness of paper, for each value of channel 
width, or other variable studied. In a 
few cases the number of identical speci- 
mens tested was reduced to six. 

For details as to the construction of the 
specimen, methods of test, experimental 
data, accuracy, and so forth, the earlier 
papers may be consulted.! 


THE OILS 


Two high-grade insulating oils having 
commercial numbers 5,314 and 5,317 
were each tested over the entire range of 
paper variables as described above. 
Number 5,314 is a thin oil as used in oil- 
filled cables. Its values of viscosity at 
40 degrees, 60 degrees, and 100 degrees 
centigrade are 17, 8.2 and 3 centipoises re- 
spectively. Oil 5,317 is a heavier oil some- 
what darker in color and prepared for use 
insolid-typecables. Itsvalues of viscosity 
at 40 degrees, 60 degrees, and 100 degrees 
are 480, 120, 18.3 centipoises respectively. 

The specimens were impregnated in 
groups of three, normally at 60 degrees 
centigrade. In certain studies of the in- 
fluence of viscosity on impregnation, the 
impregnating temperature of 5,314 was 
reduced to 40 degrees and that of 5,317 
raised to 100 degrees, these temperatures 
giving the same value of viscosity for the 
two oils. 


Breakdown and Stability Tests 


The accelerated step-up life tests 
started at 400 volts per mil. The voltage 
was increased by 3.12 per cent every four 
hours, thus giving a geometric increase 
to 700 volts per.mil in three days. The 
continuous application of voltage was 
interrupted at intervals (usually every 
four hours) for tests of power factor, ca- 
pacitance, and internal gaseous ioniza- 
tion.? In this program the average life of 
a specimen was from two to five days. 
It has been assumed that this brief dura- 
tion eliminates the influence of chemical 
change. Long experience has shown that 
there is no free gas in these specimens. 
Consequently the results appear to iso- 
late definitely the influence of each of the 
several variables studied, that is, paper 
density, paper thickness, oil viscosity, and 
soforth. The design of the specimen and 
close attention to uniformity of construc- 
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tion have ensured that the failures have 
occurred almost invariably under the 
central electrode of the specimen. 


Results of Tests 


DENSITY OF PAPER 


The results of the tests on four values of 
paper density using 5,314 oil have been 
published in an earlier paper.’ For con- 
venience some of them are reproduced in 
Figures 1 and 2. In the same figures will 
be found the results of later studies on the 
same papers as impregnated with 5,317 
oil, and under the same conditions as to 
impregnation, test program, degree of 
accuracy, and so forth. 


LIFE — HOURS 


BREAKDOWN STRESS 
VOLTS PER MIL 


O6 MOTOS sO. SumaLO il 1.2 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF PAPER 

Figure 1. Stability of oil-impregnated-paper 

insulation—life and breakdown stress 


Impregnation at d pressure of 2.0 millimeters of 
mercury 
A—4O0 degrees centigrade 
x—100 degrees centigrade 
All others—60 degrees centigrade 


Two noteworthy features are indicated: 


1. The decrease of dielectric strength and 
life with increasing paper density, already 
reported for 5,314 oil, is also found to ob- 
tain with close parallelism for 5,317 oil. 


2. Values of dielectric strength and of life 
using 5,317 are uniformly lower than those 
for 5,314. 


The impregnating oil content.is some- 
what higher for 5,314, particularly at the 
low values of paper density. The power 
factor for 5,314 is also higher. The trend 
of these curves has been discussed in 
the earlier papers. 


PAPER THICKNESS 


The studies of the influence of paper 
thickness with 5,314 oil only have been 
reported in an earlier paper.* Figure 3 
is reproduced therefrom. It will be noted 
that there is a pronounced and uniform 
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decrease of breakdown strength with in- 
creasing thickness of paper (211/2 per cent 
decrease from 0.003 inch to 0.008 inch 
thickness). 


SATURATION STUDIES 


For each group of tests the percentage 
of oil content by volume was determined 
for one or more specimens. Thus in 
Figure 2 the decrease of percentage of oil 
with increasing paper density is readily 
noted It is also noticed that specimens 
impregnated with 5,314 oil contain a 
higher percentage of oil, other things be- 
ing equal, and that this is accompanied 
by higher dielectric strength. |The same 
parallelism has been observed in other 
tests. In order to determine whether 
viscosity of the oil had any bearing on 
these differences, six specimens of B paper 
were impregnated with 5,314 oil at 40 de- 
grees, and six others with 5,317 oil at 100 
degrees, the viscosities of the two oils 
having the same value at these tempera- 
tures. All twelve specimens were sub- 
jected to life test at 40 degrees centigrade, 


_ in accordance with the standard program. 


Results of these comparative studies 
are indicated as single points giving the 
average values in Figures 1 and 2. The 
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Figure 2. Stability of oil-impregnated-paper 
insulation—power factor and oil content 


Impregnation at a pressure of 2.0 millimeters of 
mercury 
A—AO degrees centigrade 
x—100 degrees centigrade 
All others—60 degrees centigrade 


order of accuracy is about the same as 
that in the paper-density studies (plus or 
minus deviation five to ten per cent). It 
will be noticed that the change of viscos- 
ity of 5,317 oil results in no appreciable 
change in either dielectric strength or life, 
notwithstanding a rather wide variation 
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in the value of viscosity (480-120 centi- 
poises). On the other hand, impregnation 
with 5,314 oil with a considerably smaller 
variation of viscosity results in a slight 
lowering of both dielectric strength and 
life, although the values are still substan- 
tially higher than those for 5,317. 

As to oil content, in the case of number 
5,317, large decrease in viscosity between 
60 degrees and 100 degrees results in the 
small increase of oil content of from 33 per 
cent to 37 percent. In the case of 5,314 
oil the increase of viscosity between 60 
degrees and 40 degrees in these compara- 
tive studies results in a reduction from 40 
percent to 34 per cent. When the vis- 
cosities are the same, the oil content and 
power factor are about the same. 


WIDTH OF CHANNEL 


The influence of the width of channel 
on breakdown strength and accelerated 
life was studied between the limits of a 
close butt joint and a maximum channel 
width of !/s inch, observations being 
taken at one intermediate thickness, 3/64 
inch. Observations were also made on 
six specimens having a 1/,-inch overlap, 
for one of the oils. Otherwise nine speci- 


MAXIMUM STRESS 
VOLTS PER MIL 
( 
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TOTAL LIFE —HOURS 


ac 


PAPER THICKNESS— MILS 


Figure 3. Stability of oil-impregnated-paper 
insulation—breakdown stress arid life 


mens were tested at each channel width 
and for each of the two oils, 5,314 and 
5,317. 

The results of these studies are plotted 
in Figure 4, in which the average spread 
of the nine specimens represented by each 
point is indicated in vertical lines. 

It will be noted that the decrease of di- 
electric strength with increasing width of 
oil channel is practically linear for oil 
5,314, the percentage decrease from a 
close butt joint to a channel width of 
1/, inch being 9.5 per cent. A ‘similar 
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over-all decrease is seen for oil 5,317, al- 
though the rate of decrease with channel 
width is less regular. The over-all de- 
crease in this case is roughly six per cent. 
No great accuracy may be claimed for 
numerical values in these results, prin- 
cipally because it is difficult to maintain 
a uniform channel width of low value. 
Thus in the close butt experiments, the 
results on two specimens have been 
omitted, because on dissection it was 
found that the joints between tapes were 
slightly open in the region of failure. 
The closest butt joint that can be wound 
seems to have here and there a slight 
opening. With this in mind a set of speci- 
mens was wound with a '/g4-inch overlap, 
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Figure 4. Stability of oil-impregnated-paper 
insulation—breakdown stress versus channel 
width 


and it may be seen from the curve for oil 
5,317 that this resulted in a still further 
slight increase of dielectric strength. 

It is to be noted that the higher dielec- 
tric strength of oil 5,314 over 5,317 noted 
in the other experiments, appears also in 
the experiments on channel width. 


Types of Failure 


INITIAL AND PARTIAL FAILURES 


An early method of interrupting the 
circuit following breakdown of the speci- 
mens, using a very light fuse in the pri- 
mary circuit of the testing transformer, 
resulted uniformly in through failures 
with considerable burning. Later, use 
was made of a thyratron tube, operated 
from the voltage over a resistance in Se- 
ries with the connection of the low-volt- 
age electrode to ground, and operating a 


fast-moving relay and circuit breaker in © 


the primary circuit. This resulted in 
early interruption of failure and indeed 
enabled us to remove and examine a 
great many specimens in which partial 
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failures only had occurred. These partial a 


failures consisted of the burning, or 
break through, or other evidence of 
trouble, in from one layer of paper or 
channel of oil, to an increased number of 
layers up to but short of the full insulation 
wall. The amount of burning in a failed 
specimen of this type is very greatly re- 
duced, and a much better idea of the 
origin, causes, and succeeding progress 
of the failure has been obtained. 

The failures may be roughly divided 
into four groups based on careful dissec- 
tion followed in many cases by oil ex- 
traction and staining with magenta: 


A. Through radial failiures. 


B, Partial failures involving one half of 
the total thickness of the insulating wall or 
less, and all terminating on the high-voltage 
conductor, or on the outer lead sheath. 


C. Partial failures within the insulating 
wall, but not reaching either conductor or 
sheath. 


D. Failures with no outward evidence of 
burning, but with subsequent evidence of 
wax formation. 


Out of a total of 117 specimens tested, 
46 had complete through failures and 66 
had partial failures of one type or another. 


Class A—Through Radial Failures. In 
these cases the burning is greater than in the 
partial failures, but in general the evidence 
is that there is little departure from an ap- 
proximately straight radial failure ending in 
an oil channel near the outer layers and the 
first adjacent layers. Tree patterns and 
tracking are often evident, but only to the 
extent of reaching one adjacent oil channel. 
Puncturing through the tape of four con- 
secutive layers was not uncommon. 


Class B—Partial Failures Ending on In- 
ner or on Outer Conductor. The character- 
istic of most of these failures is an area of 
blackened or burned oil film, never greater 
than one inch in diameter, towards the 
center of the insulating wall. Beyond the 
burned spot, evidence of trouble diminishes 
rapidly within one or two layers, then dis- 
appears. In the other direction burning also 
decreases, the puncture taking the form of 
short lengths of blackened oil in the chan- 
nels and puncture through tapes, becoming 
smaller and cleaner towards the electrodes. 
The first, second, or third oil channel from 
the high-voltage conductor is usually in- 
volved. An exceptional case in this group 
consisted of four tiny punctures of four 
outside layers, originating in the oil ad- 
jacent to a corner of reinforcing paper at 
the end of the specimen and with no evidence 
of burning. ’ 

Of a total of 66 partial failures, 11 termi- 
nated on the outer electrode and 49 on the 
inner electrode. In one case there was a 


partial failure to each electrode, the two — 


being well separated longitudinally, ‘and ap- 
parently not related. 


Class C—Partial Failures Not Reaching 
Either Electrode. Only three failures of 
this type were noticed, but they were quite 
definite. They were characterized by iso- 
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lated black regions in an oil channel. Two 
were within four layers of an electrode. In 
one case the trouble was confined to only 
two layers. 

In addition to these clearly marked local 
failures, there were ten cases in which this 
type of trouble was found to be coexistent 
with a failure either “through” or “‘partial’’ 
ending on an electrode, although definitely 
separated from it. 


Class D—Failures With No Outward 
Evidence of Burning. In two cases first 
examination of the specimen failed to reveal 
any trouble other than a slight smell of 
burned oil. After subsequent oil extraction 
and staining with magenta dye, there was 
evidence in each case of initial wax formation 
at various places. 


In considering these results, it should 
be borne in mind that in our specimens 
the insulation wall was relatively thin 
(0.08 inch), and the diameter of the 
smooth high-voltage conductor was rela- 
tively large (one inch). - The excess of 
stress at the conductor surface over that 
at the outer electrode is of the order of 16 
per cent, which is not much greater than 
the values of the average spread of our 
experimental breakdown results; thus 
partial failures originating on the outer 
electrcde may be due to normal variations 
in the paper or oil. The smooth high- 
voltage conductor is perhaps an advan- 
tage in that it eliminates the common 
type of oil pocket in stranded conductors 
and confines the experimental results 
more definitely to the impregnated wall. 

Throughout the careful examinations 
of the failed specimens, constant evidence 
has been found that the initial trouble 
arises in an oil space. In the cases of par- 
tial failures, either the first or the second 
oil channel was always involved. In all 
cases involving one, two, or three layers 
only, punctures were rarely found, the 
trouble being of the nature of oil blacken- 
ing and surface tracking. Also in all 
cases without exception it was found that 
the oil in the channel next to the high- 
voltage conductor was more or less black- 
ened, in many cases the blackening being 
limited to the edges of the paper and re- 
vealed by fine black lines on the polished 
conductor. 


Discussion 


It is believed that the outstanding re- 
sults of this and the foregoing papers may 
be explained qualitatively in terms of the 
characteristics of the impregnating oil. 

All refined degassed insulating oils ap- 
parently have the following characteris- 
tics in greater or less degree: 


(a). A relatively low long-time conduc- 


tivity, that is, as measured after a long ap- 
plication of continuous electric stress. This 
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conductivity is partly electronic, but largely 
due to an inherent electrolytic dissociation 
arising in the complex molecular structure. 


(b). An initial or short-time conductivity 
persisting for, say from one-tenth to one 
second, which may be many times as great 
as the short-time conductivity. This con- 
ductivity is due to an accumulation of rela- 
tively large and heavy ions or clusters of 
neutral molecules about a central ion. It is 
the motion of these large ions back and forth 
under alternating stress which causes the 
greater part of the dielectric loss in such oils. 


‘(c). Both types of conductivity are in- 


creased by contact with paper and metals, 
due to added electrolytic impurities, and 
also to increased electrolytic dissociation. 


(d). Application of continuous stress causes 
the large heavy ions to move to the elec- 
trodes or limits of an oil space, where, owing 
to their envelopes of neutral molecules, not 
all of them are discharged, and space charges 
accumulate close to the electrodes or other 
limiting surfaces, for example, paper tapes. 
Under alternating stress a similar action 
goes on resulting in maximum space charge 
accumulations at the crest of each half cycle. 
Studies of the mobility of these ions indicate 
that at 60 cycles there is sufficient time dur- 
ing a half cycle for some at least of these 
ions to pass completely across the oil chan- 
nels occurring between paper tapes in im- 
pregnated-paper cable insulation. 


The mass of evidence from the failures 
studied in this series of papers is that 
failure begins in an oil channel between 
paper tapes and probably at the contact 
surface between paper and oil. The fail- 
ure is caused by a layer of high stress 
between the paper and a space charge 
layer immediately adjacent. Witness for 
example the spiral marking on the high- 
voltage conductor immediately under the 
edges of the paper tapes and over the full 
length of the specimen; also the isolated 
cases of partial failure in which the only 
evidence of failure is blackening in the 
channels, with carbonized channels 
through paper tapes spreading therefrom. 


The ultimate cause of failure is a stress 
sufficiently high to ionize a molecule with 
the liberation of gas. The tiny bubble of 
gas may be reabsorbed before the next 
voltage crest in which case increasing 
carbonization may result before final 
failure. With further increase of stress, 
however, the gas bubble becomes larger, 
continues through the cycle, and is the 
seat of gaseous ionization. This latter 
attacks the adjacent paper much more 
aggressively, leading ultimately to punc- 
ture, to the extension of the oil breakdown 
in the next oil film, and to surface spread- 
ing to the adjacent oil channel of the next 
layer. 

Failures here described, in outward ap- 
pearance are often similar to those de- 
scribed by Robinson.’ However, there 
is much indication in this work that the 
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“coring”’ in the paper tapes occurs at the 
end rather than at the beginning of the 
process of failure. Coring has been no- 
ticed frequently at both conductor and 
sheath, but in these cases the complete 
absence of burning, as compared with 
conditions in the oil channels of deeper 
lying layers indicates strongly that the 
initial trouble originates in the channels 
then extending to puncture of the paper 
by the coring process. In our case we 
picture the oil as breaking down with the 
liberation of gas, subsequent gaseous 
ionization attacking the paper wall, per- 
haps in the manner suggested by Robin- 
son. However, Robinson postulates a free 
gas bubble originally present near the 
high-voltage conductor, gaseous ioniza- 
tion in this bubble, and coring as the first 
stage of failure in the insulation wall it- 
self. We believe our specimens to be 
originally entirely free of such gas bubbles 
and that the first gas that appears is due 
to oil failures. We do not find that coring 
is limited to the inside layers, due to the 
small difference in radial stress between 
outer and inner layers in our specimen. 
However, in the cases discussed by Rob- 
inson the higher stresses on the inside 
layers would tend to give first oil failures 
and subsequent coring in those layers. 


The decrease of dielectric strength 
with increasing density of the paper tapes 
has already been ascribed to the increas- 
ing value of the stress in the oil channels 
due to the increasing value of dielectric 
constant of the impregnated paper. Ap- 
proximate computation of the breakdown 
stress in the oil indicates a slight decrease 
in the critical stress with increasing paper 
density. It is suggested that this is ex- 
plained by the fact that the oil in contact 
with papers of increasing density takes on 
a greater number of adsorbed ions from 
the paper. There is a resulting increase 
in the density of the space charge layers, 
and an increase in stress between this 
layer and the adjacent surface. Thus the 
critical or breakdown stress in the oil is 
reached at a lower voltage or lower aver- 
age stress. 


Some cable engineers have been loth to 
accept this evidence that the dielectric 
strength of impregnated paper decreases 
with increasing paper density. It is 
stated that in manufacture, cables con- 
taining high-density paper give a higher 
dielectric strength than those using paper 
of a lower density. In one case it is stated 
that it has certain other advantageous 
physical properties: There are, however, 
no published data clearly showing these 
advantages of high-density paper in com- 
parative life tests under sustained stress. 


One possible explanation is that there 
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may be a difference in behavior under 
impulse or short-time tests and under 
sustained voltage tests. Here too experi- 
mental data is very meager. Del Mar and 
Works have recently presented data in- 
dicating that under short-time tests for 
certain values of overlap of paper tape, 
the breakdown strength of high-density 
paper may rise above that of low-density 
paper. However, as emphasized else- 
where in this paper, a time element un- 
doubtedly is present in failures under 
sustained high stress. It is possible, 
therefore, that under impulse or short- 
time tests the inherent high dielectric 
strength of the high-density paper might 
play a more important part than the de- 
layed breakdown of oil in the oil channels, 
in which the stress is much higher than 
the over-all average stress, due to the 
difference in the dielectric constants of 
the impregnated paper and the oil in the 
channels. : 

A pronounced decrease in dielectric 
strength with increasing paper thickness 
has been found.4 This result may be at- 
tributed to the well-known fact that the 
breakdown strength of thin oil films de- 
creases with increasing thickness. How- 
ever, in this case also, approximate com- 
putations of the values of stress in the oil 
films at breakdown decrease with increas- 


ing thickness, again giving a first indica- . 
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tion that the breakdown stress of the oil 
does not have a constant value. The 
same explanation may be offered here, 
namely, that with increasing paper and 
channel thickness, more ions are present 
in the oil film, greater values of space 
charge accumulate, and a critical break- 
down strength of the oil is reached at a 
lower value of over-all stress. 


Conclusions 


1. Laboratory studies in accelerated life 
tests of the influence of the density of the 
paper on the breakdown strength of im- 
pregnated-paper insulation have been con- 
tinued. When impregnated with a heavier 
oil, as used in solid-type cables, there is a 
marked decrease of dielectric strength with 
increasing paper density. Results are closely 
similar to those already found using a thin 
oil as impregnant. 


2. Raising the viscosity of the thin oil and 
lowering the viscosity of the heavy oil so 
that both have the same value during im- 
pregnation has little effect on the breakdown 
strength. Specimens impregnated with the 
heavy oil show no change in behavior. Rais- 
ing the viscosity of the thin oil results in a 
slightly lower dielectric strength. When the 
two oils have the same viscosity, the values 
of power factor and of oil content are ap- 
proximately the same. 


3. The dielectric strength of impregnated 
paper decreases with increasing oil-channel 
width between successive convolutions of 
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tape. When the thin oil is used the de- 
crease is about 9 per cent; when the heavy 
oil is used, the decrease is about 61/2. per 
cent, as the channel width increases from 
zero (close butt joint) to 1/, inch. 


4. In all the foregoing experiments the di- 
electric strength and stability when using 
the thin oil as impregnant were noticeably 
higher than when using the heavy oil. 


5. Close examination of all failures leads 
to the conclusion that in the accelerated 
life or stability tests lasting two days or 
more, failure always begins in an oil space. 


6. Qualitative explanations are offered for 
results in this and two preceding papers of 
this series. 
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Frequency Control of Load Swings 
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Synopsis: The Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany made a series of tests to determine the 
cause and extent of system load swings on 
generators and tie feeders. The results were 
reported in detail in a previous paper.! An 
analysis of these tests indicated ways in 
which our load dispatching methods could 
be improved. This paper reports the effect 
of the changes in the method. Our experi- 
ence indicates that the operators may re- 
duce tie and generator load swings to 
negligible values by using frequency to con- 
trol manual adjustments of generator out- 
put, provided that an accurate frequency 
indication is available at each generating 
station, 


EVERAL of the principles reported 

in the previous paper! have been ap- 
plied to our method of load dispatching to 
reduce the load swings on the tie feeders 
and generators. These principles are: 


1. Major load swings are caused by manual 
operation of governor valves in one or more 
stations during periods of load change. 


2. Governors or supplementary controllers 
do not contribute to load swings but operate 
continuously to check them, 
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Figure 1. Load swing caused by load changes 
ordered by the system operator 


The load changes were made when they drove 
the frequency away from normal 
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3. A change in voltage will result in a 
change in both real and reactive load de- 
mand, but a change in frequency within 
reasonable limits and with constant voltage 
does not result in an appreciable change in 
system demand. 


4. The instantaneous relations between 
load, voltage, and frequency serve to indi- 
cate the initiating cause of a load change. 
An initial change in any one of these quanti- 
ties will affect the other as shown in Table I. 


Table | 
Effect on 
Initiating — 
Change Voltage Load Frequency 
Voltage 
Increase...) — . Increase ... Decrease 
Decrease.... = .Decrease,..Increase 
Load 
Imcrease. ... Decrease... — . Decrease 
Decrease, ...Increase ... a . .Increase 
Frequency 
Increase... .Increase ...Increase ... — 
Decrease. ... Decrease... Decrease... oe 


| 
Effect of Manual Adjustments 
of Generator Output 


On a system supplied from one turbo- 
generator, a manual adjustment of the 
steam input would be readily discernible 
in the speed and voltage. This effect is 
not so apparent on a large system, because 
there are many governors and controllers 
operating to compensate the change. A 
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change in steam input in excess of the load 
requirement on the one unit system re- 
sults in a relatively large speed change, 
while ofi the large system, it results in a 
load swing over the connections between 
generators. On a large system the genera- 
tor on which a manual load adjustment 
is made will have a simultaneous change 
of speed and load in the same direction, 
while all other units, under the influence 
of their respective governors, will change 
load in a direction opposite to the fre- 
quency. 

If the generator ouput at one station is 
increased by manual adjustment when 
the frequency is at or above normal, the 
governors at the other stations will reduce 
the generated load by an equal amount. 
If these other stations are operating on 
scheduled loads the station operators will 
make manual adjustments to restore their 
stations to schedule, thus driving fre- 
quency still higher. This jockeying of 
load between stations results in load 
swings on the tie feeders, as well as on the 
stations, and imposes an unnecessary bur- 
den on a station assigned to regulation of 
frequency. 

An example of load swing caused by 
manual adjustments without regard to in- 
stantaneous frequency is shown in Fig- 
ure 1. This type of load swing can be 
avoided if the system frequency is used as 
acontrol in making manual adjustments. 


Load-Dispatching Methods 


It was the practice of the system opera- 
tor to assign blocks of load to each sta- 
tion from time to time on the basis of an 
advanced estimate of the load require- 
ments. Past experience with the hour-to- 
hour changes in total system demand was 
used in making the estimate. The sta- 
tion operators made the load changes 
when ordered, regardless of the frequency 
at that time. If the system demand did 
not change exactly as anticipated, the 
ordered changes would cause the fre- 
quency to depart from normal, and a 
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system-wide load swing would result as 
the governors and controllers operated to 
compensate for the excess change. Where 
the tie feeders are relatively small in 
capacity, or where for contractual rea- 
sons the tie feeder interchange is to be 
maintained at a fixed value, it is then 
necessary to make additional adjustments 
to restore the tie-feeder load to normal. 

In order to minimize these load swings, 
the following changes were made in our 
load-dispatching methods. The system 
operator now estimates the load in ad- 
vance but assigns load to each station in 
larger blocks and at less frequent inter- 
When the station operator receives 
a load-change order, he executes the order 
only at an instant when the change will 
tend to restore the frequency to normal. 
In other words, the station operator in- 
creases load only with low or dropping 
frequency and decreases load only with 


vals. 


high or rising frequency. Thus, errors in 
load anticipation which could cause load 
swings are automatically eliminated. 

The system operator has authority to 
make load changes, regardless of fre- 
quency, should changes be necessary, but 
he must specifically state that this shall be 
done. 

We would like to point out that these 
measures are not intended to maintain 
closer frequency or to keep the accumu- 
lated time error within narrow limits, but 
are for the purpose of reducing, by the use 
of indicated frequency, the unnecessary 
load swings on generating facilities and 
tie feeders. 

Figure 2 shows the extent that load 
swings have been reduced by the present 
method of load dispatching. 


Need for Accurate 
Frequency Indication 


Frequency indication as a control in 
making manual load adjustments requires 
that each station have a suitable fre- 
quency indicator. Since the normal fre- 
quency band on the system is about 0.1 
cycle per second, an instrument for this 
purpose would have to be accurate within 
a fractional part of this normal band. 
This accuracy should be in the neighbor- 
hood of one part in 50,000, which is be- 
yond the capability of the conventional 
frequency meter. A meter of normal ac- 
curacy could be used if one meter sent 
impulses to all stations indicating whether 
the frequency was high or low. An- 
other way would be by transmitting a 
standard frequency voltage and com- 
paring it differentially with another volt- 
age at system frequency at each station. 

On our system a standard frequency 
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accurate to better than one part in a mil- 
lion is available.2 This standard fre- 
quency is transmitted to each major sta- 
tion and compared with the system fre- 
quency by means of a synchroscope. The 
synchroscope gives one revolution for each 
cycle of slip frequency between the stand- 
ard and system frequencies. The direc- 
tion of rotation indicates whether the 
system frequency is high or low, and the 
rate of rotation is a measure of the amount 
of departures from standard frequency. 
Each station operator therefore has the 
same indication of system frequency. 

This method of transmitting a fre- 
quency standard has been practical on the 
Consolidated Edison Company system 
because of the relatively few large stations 
and the short distances between them. In 
order to use a similar scheme over a wide- 
spread system, we have developed a fre- 
quency indicator operating from a fre- 
quency standard receivéd by radio. Fig- 
ure 3 shows the schematic diagram of this 
device. This scheme is based upon send- 
ing a standard frequency by a radio trans- 
mitter which has sufficient signal strength 
to cover the area of the system. 

The radio signal is amplified by a radio 
receiver at each station, and the amplified 
standard-frequency voltage output is im- 
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Figure 2. Effect of frequency control of 


manual load changes on tie-feeder loads 


"When load changes are made independent of 


system frequency, the tie-line loads vary con- 
siderably. \When the load changes are made 
so that they restore frequency to normal, the 
large rapid load changes are not experienced 


pressed on a step-up transformer. The 
transformer supplies a neon tube which is 
circular in shape and is covered by a disc 
having a single slot. The disc is driven by 
a synchronous motor from the power sys- 
tem. The standard frequency in cycles 
per second must be exactly divisible by 
the motor synchronous speed in revolu- 
tions per second. When the device is in 
operation, and the neon tube is viewed 
through the slotted disc, a series of light 


_ spots evenly spaced in a circle will be 
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seen. If these spots remain stationary, 
the system frequency at that time is cor- 
rect. If the spots rotate, the system 
frequency is incorrect. The direction of 
rotation indicates whether the system 
frequency is above or below the standard 
frequency. 

A few trial installations of this device 
are in service using an existing standard- 
frequency broadcast by the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington. This signal is 
broadeast on a carrier frequency of five 
megacycles and modulated by a 440-cycle 
tone. A 1,200-rpm synchronous motor 
is used to drive the slotted disc. The ex- 
perience with this device has been very 
satisfactory. 


Conclusion 


The results of a year’s experience using 
frequency as a control in making manual 
load changes on the Consolidated Edison 
Company system have led us to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


1. Generating-station and tie-feeder load 
swings can be reduced to a point where load 
swings are no longer a problem. 


2. The need for accurate load anticipation 
becomes less important. 


3. Tie feeders can be loaded safely to their 
thermal or stability limits. 


4. Interchange energy between parts of the 
system may be controlled within closer 
limits. For contractual reasons this is often 
important. 


5. Boiler-room maintenance costs can be 
decreased by reducing the load swings on the 
boilers. ’ 


6. Manual load adjustments by the station 
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Figure 3. Schematic diagram of stroboscopic 
method of frequency indication based upon a 
standard frequency received by radio. 


operator can be normally made in a direc- 
tion to aid the automatic governors or con- 
trollers. : 
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Synopsis: This paper shows the importance 
of switching time as an initial condition for 
the current in a simple nonlinear series cir- 
cuit with a saturable inductor. It is also 
shown that initial flux linkages in the induc- 
tor have an important effect on the current 
response during the first few cycles after 
closing the switch. It is emphasized thai 
all experimental work was done with volt- 
ages below the critical ferroresonant voltage. 


T is the purpose of this paper to report 

the results of a study of the effect of 
switching time on the current response in 
a series R, L, C circuit containing a satu- 
rable inductor. In previous experimental 
work no attempt has been made to con- 
trol the initial angle of the sinusoidal ap- 
plied voltage. 

This series nonlinear circuit has been 
the subject of considerable investigation. 
Its importance was recognized in this 
country when outages caused by abnor- 
mally high currents were experienced in 
transmission lines equipped with series ca- 
pacitors, It was found that the observed 
abnormal currents had a frequency lower 
than the system frequency. The fre- 
quency was a submultiple of the funda- 
mental; hence, they were called “‘subhar- 
monic’ currents. Concordia! and Butler 
solved the equations of the circuit for the 
parameters of interest in their transmis- 
sion-line problem by employing a differ- 
ential analyzer. Following this work 
Travis? and Weygandt approached the 
problem analytically with the method of 
matching boundary conditions. They 
were forced to make many simplifying as- 
sumptions, but the solutions they ob- 
tained give an insight into the mechanism 
of the production of subharmonic currents 
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in this circuit. One of the most serious 
assumptions, namely, that of neglecting 
capacitance in the circuit when the in- 
ductor is saturated, was removed by I. 
Travis*® in a later paper. The theoretical 
investigation has reached a point where a 
great amount of computation must be 
done to obtain a small amount of informa- 
tion. To study the performance of this 
circu t further J. D. McCrumm*‘ has em- 
ployed an experimental method which 
consists of a systematic variation of cir- 
cuit parameters, and recording of wave 
forms on oscillograms. The currents in 
his circuit were initiated by the random 
closing of a knife switch. 


Experimental Procedure 


The circuit studied is shown in Fig- 
ure 1. The timed switch is constructed so 
that it can be closed at any point of the 
60-cycle sine wave. After closure, it re- 
mains closed for the duration of four cy- 
cles, and then opens. Two cycles later it 
closes again at the same switching angle as 
before. This repetitive closing and open- 
ing enables the experimenter to view the 
first four cycles of the current as a steady 
image on an oscilloscope screen. During 
the two cycles that no voltage is applied, 
the capacitors are short-circuited to in- 


sure that the initial charge is zero. With 
this timed switch it is possible to watch 
the change of wave form as the switching 
angle is varied and also while various 
circuit parameters are varied. Provision 
was made to keep the switch closed after 
one of its periodic closures. This enables 
the experimenter to make oscillograms of 
the current from the time of initiation. 
Details of the timed switch are given in 
the appendix. 


Results 


The effect of initial voltage phase angle 
on the circuit response is best shown by 
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Figure 1. Circuit diagram 


Figure 2. Polar diagrams showing the type of 
circuit response for the full range of initial 
voltage phase angle 


Legend 
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Stable Subharmonics 


180° R=2.93 


Angello—Subharmonic Currents 
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ce) 180° 


the polar diagrams of Figures 2, 3, and 4. 
The zero of angle was arbitrarily chosen 
as the zero on an oscillogram before the 
negative half-cycle. 

The response of the circuit may be 
divided into three types, namely: 


1. Exciting current. 
2. Stable subharmonics. 
3 


Unstable subharmonics. 


Exciting current is the normal current ina 
transformer primary for no load on the 
secondary. Stable subharmonics are ab- 
normally high currents having a fre- 
quency which is an integral submultiple 
of the frequency of the applied voltage. 
The currents are said to be stable if they 
persist as long as voltage is applied to the 
circuit and they maintain a repetitive wave 
form. Unstable subharmonics are abnor- 
mally high currents having a nonrepeti- 
tive wave form. According to the theory 
of Travis and Weygandt, these currents 
have imperfectly matched boundary con- 
ditions, and therefore they cannot repeat 
each cycle exactly. It is common for such 
currents to continue in a “‘jittery’’ state 
for many minutes and suddenly disappear 
not to reappear until the circuit is again 
closed with the proper initial conditions. 

The wave forms of the subharmonics 
are not given here, since many have al- 
ready been published.4 The initial volt- 
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Figure 3 (above) 
Figure 4 (left) 


age phase angle has no ef- 
fect on the wave form of the 
subharmonic current in the 
region where these currents 
are possible. Switching 
angles of 90 degrees and 270 
degrees generally give an exciting-current 
response, and the unstable subharmonics 
are situated on the border line between 
exciting current and stable subharmonics. 

The diagrams of Figures 2, 3, and 4 
show. also that the subharmonic region is 
smaller for high values of circuit resist- 
ance. In the circuit of Figure 1, sub- 
harmonics could not be initiated at any 
angle when the resistance R was greater 
than approximately seven ohms. The 
extent of the subharmonic region also 
decreases as the applied voltage decreases. 


V=Il0 
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This is to be expected, because the lower 
the voltage, the more difficult it is to 
saturate the core of the inductor. 

The boundary lines between current 
regions are drawn sharply but actually 
it is difficult to tell within plus or minus 
five degrees where one region ends and an- 
other begins. These graphs then have 
only a semiquantitative value. Each 
diagram is the result of observations taken 
at least two complete cycles of 360 degrees 
to be certain that the results are reprodu- 
cible. 

Another possible initial condition which 
has not been previously investigated 
either theoretically or experimentally is 
the initial flux in the inductor core. Os- 
cillograms were taken with the trans- 
former winding flashed with d-c before 
the switch was closed. Figure 5 shows 
two oscillograms taken of current initiated 
with identical initial conditions, except 
that the inductor was flashed in one di- 
rection for one oscillogram, and in the 
reverse direction for the other. It can be 
seen that the first few cycles are very dif- 
ferent, but the wave forms after a short 
time has elapsed are identical. Figure 6 
shows a repetition of the experiment for a 
different set of initial conditions. 


Conclusions 


The results of this study may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


(a). The current response in this circuit is 
dependent on the initial voltage phase angle. 


Figure 5. Oscillograms showing the current 

response of the circuit for identical initial 

conditions except that the initial flux in the 
inductor core was reversed 


The initial voltage angle was 31 degrees. 
Other data are R=2.93 ohms, V=120 volts, 
and q, =zero 
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Figure 6. Oscillograms made ina manner (b). The wave form of stable subharmonics 
similar to those. of Figure 5 is independent of initial phase angle. 
(c). The wave form of the first few cycles 


In 


degrees. 


this case the initial phase angle was 266 
Other data are R=2.93 ohms, 
V=140 volts, and g, =zero 


of a subharmonic current is dependent on 
the value of initial flux linkages in the in- 
ductor. 
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Figure 7, Schematic diagram of the relay and 
associated circuits 
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Figure 8. 


Note that the wave forms are repeated in de- 
tail. 
reduced to zero after the switch opens so that 
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6 VOLTS 

It should be noted that nothing has 
yet been said about ferroresonance. The 
impressed voltages employed in this work 
were lower than the critical voltage for 
ferroresonance in all cases, All state- 
ments concerning initial conditions, there- 


An cscillogram illustrating the 
performance of the timed switch 


Note also that the capacitor voltage is 


q, =zero for the next closure 
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fore, apply only to subharmonic currents. 
It is certain that the currents of ferro- 
resonance are abnormally high, but the 
frequency is that of the applied voltage. 
This point,is stressed, because some con- 
fusion is apparent in the discussions of 
other papers. 


Appendix 


The timed switch discussed under experi- 
mental procedure was a mechanical flux- 
shifting relay. A mechanical relay was em- 
ployed, because it is necessary to have the 
circuit resistance very low. This eliminates 
the possibility of using electronic switches, 
because they have a high internal resistance, 
and furthermore this resistance is a func- 
tion of the current. 

Figure 7 shows a schematic diagram of the 
relay and the associated circuits. The pur- 
pose of the circuits is to excite the flux- 
shifting coil on the relay at the proper time. 
The timing is effected as follows: 


(a). A synchronous motor running at 1,800 rpm 
turns three coaxial disks at 600 rpm through a 3 to 
! gear train. 

(b). One disk has a shorting bar on the periphery 
which closes the bias circuit of the FG 17 thyratron. 
The thyratron plate current excites the flux-shifting 
coil on the relay, causing it to close. This coil 
excitation occurs once every six cycles. The part 
of the 60-cycle wave at which it occurs is deter- 
mined by the space angle of the synchronous motor 
rotor. This space angle can be varied through 360 
degrees by means of the phase shifter on the input. 


(c). A cam is set on the end of the synchronous 
motor shaft so that it opens the relay about four 
cycles (1/15 second) alter the closing instant. 


(d). Another disk on the motor shait is arranged 
to break the thyratron plate circuit after the arc in 
the tube has been initiated. This is necessary to 
make the tube ready for the next closure. 


(e). A third disk on the motor shaft has a shorting 
bar on the periphery. This is oriented so that dur- 
ing the two cycles alter the cam opens the relay, 
the charge on the capacitors in the circuit may be 
reduced to zero. 


The oscillogram, Figure 8, shows the per- 
formance of the timed switch. Note that 
each cycle of operation is repeated in every 
detail. The result is a steady image of the 
first four cycles of current in the circuit on 
an oscilloscope screen. 

The FG 17 circuit is switched in if it is 
desired to keep the circuit closed after a 
given closure. This circuit is used in con- 
junction with an oscillograph to get photo- 
graphs of the current, and capacitor voltage 
wave forms from the time of closure until 
the steady state is reached. 
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Study of Driven Rods and Counterpoise 
Wires in High-Resistance Soil on Con- 
sumers Power Company 140-Kv System 


J. G. HEMSTREET 


“ASSOCIATE AIEE 


HE Consumers Power Company oper- 

ates an extensive 140-kv system in 
eastern, southern, and western Michigan. 
In parts the top soil is sand, sometimes 
extending to a considerable depth, and 
tower footings in this soil have very high 
resistance compared with resistance en- 
countered in other soils. 

In 1936 the Consumers Power Com- 
pany and the General Electric Company 
began a joint investigation of the ground- 
circuit arrangement best suited to carry 
the lightning current with a minimum po- 
tential across the line insulators. The test 
setup was arranged to study the relative 
merits of the driven rod, the continuous- 
parallel counterpoise, and the radial coun- 
terpoise, as well as to investigate the cur- 
rent and voltage conditions near the sur- 
face of the earth in the vicinity of the 
lightning stroke. 


Methods of Grounding 


To study various methods of ground- 
ing, a portion of the N-14 line between 
Croton and Muskegon was divided into 
three sections, and each section was 
equipped with special earth connections 
as follows: 


Section A. Towers 7,659 to 7,682, parallel 
continuous counterpoise and right-angle 
counterpoise. 


Section B. Towers 7,683 to 7,708, parallel 
continuous counterpoise and driven rods. 


Section C. Towers 7,711 to 7,723, right- 
angle counterpoise and driven rods. (Tower 


Paper 42-107, recommended by the AIEE committee 
on power transmission and distribution for pres- 
entation at the AIEE summer convention, Chicago, 
Ill., June 22-26, 1942. Manuscript submitted 
April 7, 1942; made available for printing April 24, 
1942. 
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7,709 has been removed. Tower 7,710 is 
equipped with ground rods, but not with 
right-angle counterpoise because of deep 
gully and road.) 


Figures la, 1b, and lc show the three 
arrangements. The length of each sec- 
tion is approximately two miles. The 
counterpoise wire consists of seven-strand 
3/s-inch galvanized-steel cable buried to 
a depth of approximately 18 inches. The 
parallel wire extends continuously be- 
tween towers, passing directly beneath 
the towers and connecting to the middle 
leg. The right-angle counterpoise wires 
extend 250 feet each side of the line and 
are attached to the side legs of the towers. 
The total length for each tower approxi- 
mates the length of one span. 


The rods were driven as deep as neces- 
sary to secure a resistance of between 10 
and 20 ohms. In some cases one rod was 
sufficient and in other cases two rods were 
necessary. The rods were made of °/s- 
inch copper bearing steel, 8 feet long, the 
lengths being joined together by pressed 
fit couplings and driven into the ground 
by gasoline hammers.'? Rods were 
driven to all depths, up to 150 feet in some 
cases. 


In addition to the counterpoise wires 
and driven rods connected to the towers, 
10 isolated probe wires approximately 100 
feet long were buried in the ground, begin- 
ning approximately 300 feet from the line 
and extending at right angles to the line. 
These were spaced approximately uni- 
formly throughout the experimental re- 
gion between towers 7,659 and 7,723. 


The N-14 line for the greater part of its 
length is a single-circuit line on steel 
towers. The conductors are arranged ina 
triangle, two on one side of the tower and 
one on the other, the equivalent delta 
spacing being approximately 15.6 feet. 
The total length of the line between Cro- 
ton and Muskegon is 37.4 miles, of which 
35.4 miles is 3/0 steel-reinforced aluminum 
cable and two miles 4/0 steel-reinforced 
aluminum cable. There is a ground 
wire at the peak of the towers made of 
three strands of number 7 Copperweld. 
The line is insulated with 9 disks spaced 
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5°/, inches on suspension and 11 disks on 
dead ends. 

The towers are of the three-legged type 
and each leg was equipped with one 


Table |. Footing Resistance of Towers of 
the N-14 Line 
2s 
o a i) q 
: 2 jee 
~ oO B [74 
ak a 8 rs % se) 
o . 
a8 2a: oa 
8 & * we A oF eee 
a4 gh 3 dees 
SE Bo 88s Sones 
B< a. go 2 aAleione 
(7,659.. 460 
7,660., 510 
7,661.. 660 
7,662... 750 
7,663.. 680 
7,664.. 750 
7,665.. 640 
7,666.. 600 
7,667... 840 
7,668.. 360 
Section A, |7,669.. 420 
parallel and | 7;670:.. ‘FOO 
right-angle | 7,671.. 730 
counterpoise |7,672.. 820 
7,673.. 740 
7,674.. 750 
7,675.. 360 
7,676.. 920 
7,677.. 860 
7,678.. 760 
7,679.. 740 
7,680.. 920 
7,681.. 620 
7,682.. 610 
7,683... 6205.1.) “100 14 
7,684.. 840..1.. 82 15 
7; 080Ne O70 ctlne 92 14 
1, 88G's5.) O20h re ken 76 9.5 
7,687.. 720..2.. 48-52 24 
7,688.. 590..2.. 32-86 ..19 
7,689.. 810..1.. 53 15 
7,690.. 770..2.. 42-41 ..14 
7,691. 2 4900 ian 56 14 
7,692. 6 440/50. Tag 58, = ORs 
Section B;’ |'7,693... 800° 51... 00 » 8.6 
parallel |7,694.. 675..1.. 100 . 855 
counterpoise 4 7,695... 910..1.. 124 11 
and driven | 7,696.. 775..1s6. 90 13 
TOUS. chee ase W609 Tm COO ada. 94 16 
7,698). 775... U6 11 
7,699:... -630..1\5.° 200) 10.5 
7,700.. 640..1.. 108 10 
7701+ -690..9.; 92 14 
7,702.. 680..2.. 58-57 14 
Wet OBS ODO e\ 84 ..4d05 
73404...) 640. ska. 84 lO) 
7,705.. 540..2.. 65-53 23 
7,706; 825.1... LOS 
7,707.. 560..2.. 71-92 9 
PSPOS= le 400M 92 11 
(7.710%, 850..2..121-92 ..13 
7,711... 665. .2..108-104. .12 
7,712.. 910..2.. 98-108..138 
Tp ld meee SOO nile 81. Shao: 
V,¢14..1,0807-1.. = 100 9 820 
Section G,"|\%715. 1,050)... 125mm 
fight-angle) }\7;716). S60:<l.) 1S 2ameaei 
counterpoise \7Z;717%.<) 650.1... 12dauneme 
and driven |(7;718.. 81001. 2106 gaat 
ceden eee 7,719.. 880..1.. 100 .. 8 
7,720.. 610..2:. 84-1000 eae 
7,721... 890..1.. D2ee 
7,722... 700. 015). Ia Ree 
7,728.;. 493). 1.5.9 140 Ree 


There is no tower 7,709. 


* Tower 7,710 has two driven rods, but no counter- 
poise connected to it. 
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bracket for magnetic links. After the 
1937 season, brackets were installed on the 
overhead ground wire on each side of 
every tower, about 3 feet away from the 
tower. The continuous counterpoise 
wires were equipped with brackets on 
each side of each tower, about 4 feet from 
the center tower leg, and also at the 
middle of each span. The right-angle 
counterpoise wires on each side of the 
tower were equipped with one bracket at 
4 feet from the tower leg, and on only the 
south side one at 125 feet and one at 225 
feet. Each separate probe wire had a 
bracket at approximately the middle of 
its length. Each driven rod was equipped 
with one bracket. In all cases each 
bracket was equipped with two magnetic 
links in order to obtain a current range 
and to make use of the oscillatory calibra- 
tion.® 

The entire test portion of the NV-14 line 
extends over a very uniform flat sandy 
plain. Table I gives the resistance meas- 
ured by ground megger of the footing of 
each tower of the N-14 line included in 
this investigation. These resistances are 
of the footings alone and were measured 
before counterpoise wires and driven rods 
were installed. The table also gives for 
sections B and C the lengths of the driven 
rods and the final combined resistance 
of tower footing and driven rods. 

During the years 1937 to 1941 inclusive, 
six strokes were experienced on the experi- 


Table Il. Footing Resistance of Towers on the 
T-20 Line : 


Combined Resistance 


No. of Footing and Rods 
Tower No. Driven Rods (Ohms) 
MANGAS cAcsn, 6 Ses (eta aah ean Flo 125 
Sees sel oh ee) <5, rates ie ahs 21 
APOSO rleihiehiss| slain « Coes o beaeiios aor 28.5 
BySOO i ee cee e as Doe weit aun 25 
EAI cae as sie jase s Drea eet a ae 29 
PEED ol/ay'niig. ss) iayehe ne Aut aaerats one 22 
2. AC RAG oioicscio Oa at et ate cacer 33 
A894. woe esas Bie Recetas terarninse 35 
BROOD: so ai ens ae Leropenanatarah tere. are 51 
PEPE Oictiyis .s fol eyo) 50/5 mers canes a4 56 


PETA OMB ERE corte ales 04 15 
ATTA A GER ge 14 
BEAT eM 5 wae Gort icy: Sraleraass 13 
BAN Se OP ke yl Pe 158 
AA LANES: RN A a 434 
AY Sie tooo a 131 
LTB ss ee 44 
UA FON Sen SR ee = 
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mental part of the N-14 line. Of these 
one was in section A, two in section B, 
and three in section C. Following is a 
brief analysis of the important features 
of these strokes: 


STROKE | 


On October 19, 1937, there was a stroke 
to the overhead ground wire of the N-14 
line, between towers 7,764 and 7,765, in 
section A, equipped with parallel counter- 
poise and right-angle counterpoise. Cur- 
rent records were obtained at 14 towers, 
7,659 to 7,672 inclusive. The stroke was 
negative, that is, all tower currents 
flowed upward and all parallel counter- 
poise currents toward tower 7,665 and all 
right-angle counterpoise currents toward 
the towers. An idea of the comparative 


| 250 FT 


] ORIVEN ROD p| 


————< xz 
aie ROD (b) aI 
250 FT | 250 FT 
DRIVEN DRIVEN 
ROD ROD (ASS 


Jo FT coy p= FT 


Figure 1. Experimental installation of parallel 
continuous counterpoise, right-angle counter- 
poise, and driven rods 


ability of the two types of counterpoise 
to pick up current may be gained from 
the following: 

For the parallel counterpoise, the differ- 
ence between the current in a span ap- 
proaching the tower and the current in 
the same span leaving the preceding tower 
is taken as the current collection or pickup 
in that span. For the right-angle coun- 
terpoise, the currents approaching the 
tower at each side at the magnet station 
nearest the tower are added up to give 
the pickup for that tower. Table III 
shows the parallel counterpoise pickup 
and Table IV the right-angle counter- 
poise pickup for this stroke. It will be 
noted that these currents are nearly 
equal, 23,000 amperes total in the parallel 
counterpoise and 25,700 amperes in the 
right-angle counterpoise. 

At the first tower at which readings 
were obtained, tower 7,659, there were 
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2,800 amperes in the parallel counter- 
poise at the stroke side of the tower and 
no current was read in the counterpoise 
on the other side of the tower, in the 
tower legs, or in the right-angle counter- 
poise. Likewise, at the extreme end, 
tower 7,672, there were 1,800 amperes in 
the parallel counterpoise on the stroke 
side and no current was read elsewhere. 
The origin of this current is unknown. 

It is interesting to note that current 
flowed in the parallel counterpoise for 
about six spans on each side of the point 
of stroke, while the right-angle counter- 


Table Ill.  Parallel-Counterpoise Current 


Pickup, Stroke 1 


+ 


Toward Croton Toward Muskegon 


Tower No. Amperes Tower No. Amperes 


Beyond 7,659. . 0 
7,659 to7,660.. 700 
7,660 to 7,661. . 500 


Beyond 7,672.. 0 
7,672 to 7,671.. 200 
6,671 to 7,670.. 500 


7,661 to 7,662.. 1,000 7,670 to 7,669.. 600 
7,662 to 7,663. . 2,200 7,669 to7,668.. 500 
7,663 to 7,664.. 3,100 7,668 to 7,667.. 2,100 
7,664 to 7,665. . 4,300 7,667 to 7,666. . 2,300 
7,666 to 7,665. . 5,000 

11,800 ——- 

11,200 

11,800 

Total counterpoise pickup...........-85 23,000 


Table IV. Right-Angle Counterpoise Current, 
Stroke 1 


Direction of 


Counterpoise 
Tower No Wire Amperes 
Tea Roe yan { 
CASI OSE ene { 
ZeCGOrin wae sien { 
ANTE bs Bein Getic chat tec bichon penmaiye 


poise carried readable current at only 
three towers adjacent to the stroke, and 
the tower members themselves showed 
current in only two towers. This wide 
extent of current pickup on the parallel 
continuous counterpoise is common on 
this line, and also has been observed on 
other lines.*® 

Isolated probe conductors were in- 
stalled in the ground opposite towers 
7,660 and 7,667, but no current was 
measured in these wires. However, 
neither was any current measured in the 
right-angle counterpoise wires extending 
out toward the probe conductors at these 
towers. 

It is interesting to obtain an idea of the 
comparative ability for collecting current 
of the shallow buried counterpoise wires 
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and the short tower footings, extending 
perhaps eight feet below the ground sur- 
face. This may be done as follows: 

Table V shows the total current picked 
up by the ground system, exclusive of the 
tower footings, which could not be meas- 
ured in these tests. 

Current was measured in only two tow- 
ers, 7,664 and 7,665, as shown in Table 
VI. | The difference between the total 
tower current-of 58,400 amperes and the 
total counterpoise pickup current 53,300 
amperes is 5,100 amperes, which is as- 


sumed to be the tower-footing pickup cur- — 


rent. Z 
If the current of 2,800 amperes in coun- 
terpoise at tower 7,659 and 1,800 am- 
peres in counterpoise at tower 7,672 is 
prorated to the parallel and right-angle 
counterpoise in the ratio 23,000 to 25,700, 
we can sum up the distribution of currents 
between counterpoise and tower footings 
and evaluate the counterpoise resistance. 


Table V. Measured Current Picked up by 
Counterpoise System, Stroke 1 


—————— os ——= 


Amperes 
Parallel'counterpoise. s(4!% .c.1< se sls seater 23,000 
Right-angle counterpoise..............-... 25,700 
Current in counterpoise at tower 7,659... . 2,800 
Current in counter poise at tower 7,672..... 1,800 


The multiple resistance of the 14 towers, 
7,659 to 7,672, from Table I, is 42.7 ohms. 
The counterpoise resistance is then as- 
sumed to be inversely proportional to the 
current pickup, as shown in Table VII. 
This comparison indicates that the 
counterpoise wires are very efficient com- 
pared with the natural tower footings 
which penetrate only a short distance 
below the ground in the same top soil 
occupied by the counterpoise wires. 


STROKE 2 


On August 20, 1938, there was a stroke 
to the overhead ground wire on the N-14 
line between towers 7,708 and 7,710. 
Tower 7,709 had been removed prior to 


Table Vi. Tower Current, Stroke 1 
Amperes Total 
Tower Current 
No. Leg 1 Leg 2 Leg 3 (Amperes) 
7,664.... 8,000....1,600....1,600....11,200 
7,665....11,700....8,500....4,000....24,200 
35,400 
Estimated cross-member current 
G5) perscenteit te aave ibe mnitietente satelite 23,000 
CI EY WOR Ure cHICM ocean ate . .58,400 
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Table Vil. Counterpoise and Tower-Footing Table IX. Driven-Rod, Counterpoise, and 
Current and Resistance, Stroke 1 Tower-Footing Current and Resistance, Stroke 2 
Current Current F 
RESIS ts Resist- 
Am- Per ance Am- Per ance 
peres Cent (Ohms) peres Cent (Ohms) 
Parallel counterpoise...... 25.170... 43°52 8.66 Dirven rods. yo ia acs 21,000... > Si zhane 
Right-angle counterpoise. .28,130.. 48.3 rise Parallel counterpoise..... 4,500... 1723) tei 
Tower iootings.......... 5,100.5. 8th 427 Tower footings.......... 340. 1.6... 1790 
Potalfeicie cok ones unias 58,400, . 100.0 


this time, so that towers 7,708 and 7,710 
were adjacent. The stroke was nega- 
tive, that is, cloud negative and earth 
positive, all tower currents flowing up- 
ward and all counterpoise currents flow- 
ing inward toward the point of stroke. 
Tower 7,708 was at one end of section 
B, equipped with parallel counterpoise 
and driven ground rods. Tower 7,711 was 
at the beginning of section C, equipped 
with right-angle counterpoise and driven 
ground rods, but tower 7,710 had only two 
driven rods and no counterpoise con- 
nected. The span between towers 7,708 


i 


and 7,710 was long and ran across a 
gully. 

Table VIII summarizes the pickup in 
the counterpoise wires and driven rods. 
Approximately one half of the total cur- 


rent picked up by the driven rods was _ 


collected by the single driven rod at tower 
7,708. This rod was 92 feet deep and 
had a measured resistance of approxi- 
mately 11 ohms. Tower 7,710 had two 
driven rods, one 121 feet deep and one 
92 feet deep, with a combined measured 
resistance of about 13 ohms. These two 
rods, however, picked up only 4,200 am- 
peres total. It appears that ground cur- 
rents flowing in the gully at right angles to 
the line were tapped more readily by the 
single rod at tower 7,708, possibly be- 
cause of soil resistance in the vicinity and 
also possibly because the cloud may have 
been centered more to the north of the 
gully (toward tower 7,705). 

The set of readings in the parallel- 
counterpoise and driven-rod section, 
towers 7,705 to 7,708 inclusive, lends 


Table VIII. Counterpoise and Driven-Rod 
Current, Stroke 2 
Counterpoise Driven 
Rod 

Tower No. Type Amperes (Amperes) 
7,705 .. Parallel ves 1000s nn L000; 
7,706 . . Parallel 800.... 2,200 
TIA) ©, eee? Parallel cep e200). we 4s 400 
7,708 . . Parallel ....2,500....18,400 
SL LOPES ota Aa ota tv SOO sei TM 4,200 
iar Uae Ae Right angle... .2,000 2,000 
TOtalin tenia etree ayetiesthews 6,500 27,200 


* Not installed. 
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Otel news ene reves. 20,840. .100.0 


itself to a determination of the equivalent 
resistance of the counterpoise, on the as- 
sumption that the resistances are in- 
versely as the currents carried. The 
tower-footing resistance for towers 7,705 
to 7,708 inclusive, in multiple, is found to 
be 179 ohms, from Table I, the combina- 
tion tower and driven-rod resistance is 
found to be 2.89 ohms, and by calcula- 
tion the driven-rod resistance alone is 
2.93 ohms. Table IX shows that the 
driven rods carried about 81 per cent of 
the total current and the parallel con- 
tinuous counterpoise about 17 per cent, 
with the tower-footing current negligible. 
The equivalent resistance of the parallel 
counterpoise is 13.7 ohms, compared with 
2.9 ohms for the driven rods. 

A buried probe conductor opposite 
tower 7,707 carried no measurable cur- 
rent, while the driven rods at this tower 
picked up 4,400 amperes. 


STROKE 3 


This stroke took place on July 30, 


ay 


4 


vf 


1940, to the overhead ground wire be- - 


tween towers 7,714 and 7,715, in section 
C, equipped with right-angle counter- 
poise and driven rods. The stroke was 
negative. A1 tower currents flowed up- 
ward and all rod and counterpoise cur- 
rents flowed toward the towers. Table 
X summarizes the current collection by 
right-angle counterpoise and driven rods. 

The multiple footing resistance of the 


a6 


12 towers, 7,712 to 7,723 inclusive, from 


Table X. Right-Angle Counterseue and 
Driven-Rod Current, Stroke 3 


Counterpoise Driven Rod 
Tower No. (Amperes) (Amperes) 
WMD LD oer epee keene RON DOOD iad contac 1,800 
Tt Late ee eL sca DBO Oni enmacnenetat 6,300 j 
Teds s: pretarerte sits S900 scree fees 12,000 
CRY Ayes SV erm eRCE ey WOKE LUM ree nes geass ¢ 30,000 
DCLG Ae: ny peat 16; OOO epee cena 6,600 
UN BUG ne Goer bon 2QQ07 fiers 2,500 
(TUB cr te Sohn aes OOM eee 1,800 ; 
CA Pane me eee 2)000kea ae ‘1,600 
TAT 2 aia ker eaachee 25000 secure aera 1,000 
TGC DURE eer ee ern 2} 000% sper tia) sien 1,500 
Td Doks ei npi  Ie 2000 ce ee 1,000 
is CeO ar oes) 6) seats an < 3; L005%..4.5.c ee 1,000 
otal races 45,900)... crecnatene 67,100 4 
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Table XI. 


Driven-Rod, Counterpoise, and 
Tower-Footing Current and Resistance, Stroke 3 


= = a = 


Current 
——————__ Resist- 
Am- Per ance 
peres Cent (Ohms) 


PREURET TOS. oo ste cherie s 2 8 67,100.. 59.0.. 0.86 
oe counterpoise.. 45,900... 40.3.. 1,26 
wwer footings. -.....s.. 900.. 0.7..64.0 

NOS | a i ea aa 113,900. .100.0 


Table I, is 64 ohms, while the multiple re- 
sistance of the combined footings and 
ground rods is 0.85 ohm. From these 
figures the driven-rod resistance alone 
calculates 0 86 ohm. 

Table XI shows the division of current 
and the equivalent resistance of the driven 
rods, right-angle counterpoise, and tower 
footings, on the assumption that the re- 
sistances are inversely proportional to the 
currents. From Table XI it will be seen 
that the driven rods carry about 59 per 
cent of the current and the right-angle 
counterpoise wires about 40 per cent, the 
tower-footing current being negligible. 

From Table XI the summation of the 
currents picked up by the driven rods, 
tight-angle counterpoise wires, and tower 
footings is about 114,000 amperes. The 
sum of all tower currents involved in the 
stroke, towers 7,712 to 7,723 inclusive, 
is 60,700 amperes, which increased by 
65 per cent for estimated cross member 
currents, would give 100,000 amperes. 
This should be increased by 3,300 am- 
peres coming in on the overhead ground 
wire from beyond tower 7,712. Thus 
there is good agreement between the cur- 
rent of about 114,000 amperes collected 
from ‘the ground and the tower current 
of about 103,000 amperes. However, the 
current in the overhead ground wire at the 
two ends of the span that was struck 
totaled only 57,300 amperes. This cur- 
rent is undoubtedly too low. A saturated 
inner link at the Croton side, at tower 
7,715, permitted the use of the outer link 
only, with the unidirectional calibration 
curve. This value is therefore a mini- 
mum. This discrepancy might indicate 
that the counterpoise and ground-rod cur- 
rent crests are not coincident. The cur- 
rents in the counterpoise in the ground 
surface might rise to crest value more 
quickly than the currents in the ground 
rods, which are draining a charge from 
100 feet below the surface, including the 
ground charge extending well out beyond 
the surface counterpoise wires. 

It will be noted from Table X that, in 
the towers near the lightning stroke, the 
driven-rod currents are much greater 
than the counterpoise currents, while at 
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the more remote towers the pickup is more 
nearly equal, if not greater in the counter- 
poise. This might be expected if the 
major portion of the ground charge is 
located deeply and flows through a con- 
ducting layer radially to the driven rods 
near the lightning stroke. 

Summation of the counterpoise currents 
to the north of the line gave 30,000 am- 
peres, while those, to the south of the line 
totaled 15,900 amperes. This would 
suggest that the cloud charge participat- 
ing in the lightning stroke was more to 
the north of the line. 

A reading of 5,000 amperes was ob- 
tained in a buried probe conductor op- 
posite tower 7,715, while in the three 
stations on the right-angle counterpoise 
wire, extending in the same direction, 
readings were obtained of 1,000, 2,500, 
and 3,400 amperes, going progressively 
toward the tower. Also a reading of 1,800 
amperes was obtained in a probe con- 
ductor opposite tower 7,722, while a read- 
ing of 1,000 amperes was obtained in the 
right-angle counterpoise extending in the 
same direction at the magnet station near- 
est the tower. 


STROKE 4 


This stroke took place July 30, 1940, to 
the overhead ground wire of the NV-14 line 
between towers 7,702 and 7,703, in section 
B, with parallel continuous counterpoise 
and driven rods. 

The current collection for the parallel 
counterpoise and driven rods is shown in 
Table XII. The stroke was negative. 

The resistance of the footings of towers 
7,700 to 7,706 inclusive, in multiple, is 
93.7 ohms from Table I. The combined 
resistance of tower footings and driven 
rods is 1.74 ohms and the calculated re- 
sistance of the driven rods alone is 1.77 
ohms. 

Table XIII shows the distribution of 
current among the driven rods, parallel 
counterpoise, and tower footings, and the 
equivalent resistance on the basis that the 
current divides inversely as the resist- 


ance, | It will be noted that the driven 


Table XI. Parallel-Counterpoise and Driven- 
Rod Current, Stroke 4 


Counterpoise Driven Rods 

Tower No. Amperes Tower No. Amperes 

Beyond 7,700, ..1,600...... TOON 1,900 

7,700 to 7,701... Onn nek Oe ae 2,300 

ROMO CONE EOS thy LOO, 5 ork 8 CCD Socceane 10,100 

7,702 to 7,708; 2,300. ...... TAO Stan pi siave 17,800 

Oak terme 7,100 

COO nancteete 1,000 

PROG ple scan 2,000 

PR OCAR ates, ts 20) OOO ii ecas =. titnieccle,ooetele 42,200 


Table Xill. Driven-Rod, Counterpoise, and 
Tower-Footing Current and Resistance, Stroke 4 


= —> 


Current 
————————  Resist- 
Am- Per ance 
peres Cent (Ohms) 
Driventods. ym ace tse 42,200)... 88.0... 1.77 
Parallel counterpoise... 5,000... 10.4...15.0 
Tower footingsd(7..... =800..5. 2.6.1. 593.7 


Totatsceal Se es sich 48,000. ..100.0 


rods carry 88 per cent of the total current, 
as agaiust 10 per cent for the parallel 
counterpoise wires. 

Buried probe conductors opposite tow- 
ers 7,700 and 7,707 showed no readable 
current. The driven rods at tower 7,700 
picked up 1,900 amperes and there were 
readings in the parallel counterpoise wire 
and in the tower legs at this tower. How- 
ever, at tower 7,707 no readings were ob- 
tained in the driven rods, counterpoise 
wire, or tower legs. 


STROKES 5 AND 6 

These strokes occurred on October 2 
1941, to the overhead ground wire be- 
tween towers 7,715 and 7,716, and be- 
tween towers 7,720 and 7,721. This is the 
section of line equipped with right-angle 
counterpoise and driven rods (section C). 
Subsequent inspection showed flash 
marks on all three insulator assemblies at 
tower 7,721, but there was no tripout-on 
this date. Both strokes were negative. 

The current collection for the right- 
angle counterpoise and driven rods is 
shown in Table XIV. 

The multiple resistance of the footings 
of the ten towers, 7,714 to 7,723 inclusive, 
from Table I is 76 ohms, and the mul- 
tiple resistance of the combined driven 
rods and tower footings is 0.976 ohm. 
From these figures the resistance of the 
driven rods alone is 0.99 ohm. The dis- 
tribution of current and the equivalent 
resistances are shown in Table XV. It 
will be noted that the driven rods carry 


Table XIV. Right-Angle Counterpoise and 
Driven-Rod Current, Strokes 5 and 6 


— = = ae — 


Tower Counterpoise Driven Rod 

No. (Amperes) (Amperes) 
WiC Late stne es ee OR aevtoenianten 1,500 
CRAG OF Boley ev aon GeAOO ma eis. cchiernre 1,000 
Tipu setter Mamas eens OR ashe anves tats 1,800 
Rieke eth eek Oe ager tees 3,200 
ToL ie ten tee on acini (ORR meas ties 3,000 
MA DLO ee. batten cas CR aieiiera! cee 10,400 
Fhe O10): Becta ea arts TAeoLUU bers. ecules OR 40,600 
Gt PAU. oir ae eee LA OOOR sa4 isis 42,000 
Wales wyakstetersuabiies.« Ove tinie suates 15,000 
COs ae ae Orr tas 6,000 
Motal\. tiie ser QTSLOO se nestes scale 124,500 
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Table XV. Driven-Rod, Counterpoise, and 
Tower-Footing Current and Resistance, Strokes 


5 and 6 
Current 
Resist- 
Am- Per ance 
peres Cent (Ohms) 
Driven rodswo..8 «cise 124,500... 81... 0.99 


Right-angle counterpoise.. 27,700... 18... 4.45 
Tower footings.......... L620 ise ake 


Wotallscieys.s.cicis saves ete 153,820. ..100 


about 81 per cent of the current, as 
against 18 per cent for the right-angle 
counterpoise. 

No readable current was measured in 
buried probe conductors opposite towers 
7,715 and 7,721. In the right-angle coun- 
terpoise wire, extending toward the probe 
wire at tower 7,715, 6,400 amperes were 
measured at the magnet station adjacent 
to the tower. In the right-angle counter- 
poise wire, extending toward the probe 
wire from tower 7,721, currents of 800, 
3,600, and 5,800 amperes were read _pro- 
gressively toward the tower. 


Voltage Gradient in Vicinity of 
Towers 


For the purpose of indicating the volt- 
age conditions in the vicinity of the tower 
during lightning strokes, a portion of the 
T-20 line was selected. This line runs 
between Croton and Grand Rapids, a dis- 
tance of approximately 39.2 miles. The 
line has four-legged double-circuit steel 
towers, with the conductors arranged 
vertically on one side of the tower only 
for 32 of the 39.2 miles. The conductors 
are 110,000-circular-mil copper, with 15.1- 
feet equivalent delta spacing. One over- 
head ground wire, consisting of three 
strands of number 8 Copperweld, is in- 
stalled at the peak. The line is insulated 
with ten disks, spaced 4%/, inches on 
suspension, and 12 units on dead ends. 
A section of this line from towers 4,387 
to 4,417 inclusive, 31 towers, was selected 
for this investigation. 

About two thirds of this test section 
traversed a sandy plain where tower-foot- 
ing resistance was very high, while the re- 
mainder passed over low ground composed 
of muck and sand where footing resist- 
ances were comparatively low. Ten con- 
secutive towers in the high-resistance sec- 
tion, 4,387 to 4,396 inclusive, were 
equipped with deep-driven rods to reduce 
the tower-footing resistance. In two cases 
there was one rod per tower, in five 
cases two rods per tower, and in three 
cases four rods per tower. The resistances 
of all the towers in the experimental sec- 
tion are given in Table II. 
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At one side of each tower, and about 
six feet ‘rom the tower legs, a probe rod 
was driven into the ground about five feet 
deep, and between the tower and the 
probe rod was introduced a lightning- 
stroke recorder.6 The purpose of this 
recorder was to measure the voltage drop 
between the tower and the probe rod dur- 
ing lightning strokes. 

Each tower leg was equipped with a 
bracket, and after 1937 a bracket was in- 
stalled on the overhead ground wire on 
each side of each tower. Each deep- 
driven rod was also equipped with a 
bracket. In all cases each bracket was 
equipped with two magnetic links. 

Eight strokes occurred on the 7-20 line 
during the period of this investigation 
(1936 to 1941 inclusive). Six strokes in 
which there was good correlation between 
the tower current and the potential be- 
tween tower and probe rod are sum- 
marized in Table XVI. 

The stroke on September 15, 1936 
(stroke 7) made contact with the over- 
head ground wire between towers 4,404 
and 4,405. Measurements were obtained 
at 31 towers extending from 4,387 to 
4,417 inclusive. At 29 towers, records 
were obtained on the lightning-stroke re- 
corders connected between the tower leg 
and the five-foot probe rod. These read- 
ings ranged from 5 to about 50 kv, the ex- 
ternal flashover value of the recorder. 
There were 3 cases of external flashover 
and 13 cases of film flashover. As a re- 
sult of this experience, capacitance divid- 
ers with ratios of 2 to 1 were installed at 
all tower probe-rod stations. 

On June 24, 1937, a stroke occurred to 
tower 4,408 (stroke 8). Records were ob- 
tained at 19 towers, 4,395 to 4,413 in- 
clusive. In 7 cases the lightning-stroke 
recorder flashed over. For the other 12 
cases, the readings ranged from 9 to 
about 100 kv, which was the flashover of 
the recorder and voltage-divider com- 


again to increase the voltage-divider ratio 
and a 6 to 1 ratio was installed. This 
ratio proved sufficient, as no more flash- 
overs were experienced. 

All the strokes of which there were good 
records were negative. Stroke 12 is 
worthy of mention. This stroke (not 
listed in Table XVI) took place to the top 
of tower 4,389. About 6,300 amperes 
flowed upward in this tower, and a total of 
6,300 amperes was measured in the two 
deep-driven rods connected to this tower, 
flowing upwards. In the adjacent tower 
4,388, no current was measured, but in 
the second tower to the north, 4,387, 
about 13,200 amperes flowed downward 
and 6,000 amperes was measured flowing 
downward in the single deep-driven rod 
connected to this tower. Currents from 
the overhead ground wire flowed toward 
the stroke from beyond tower 4,387 and 
from beyond tower 4,391 to the south. 


Surge Resistance of Tower Footings 
Under Natural Lightning 
Conditions 


The potentials measured on the probe 
rods driven five feet deep at a distance 
six feet from the tower footings have been 
correlated with the tower-structure cur- 
rents as shown in columns 4 and 6 of 
Table XVI. These tower-to-probe volt- 
age measurements of column 6 are less 
than true tower potential by the earth 
potential differences beyond the probe 
rods. An approximation of the relation 
between measured tower-to-probe-rod 
voltage and actual tower potential is 
found as follows: 

The current from the earth to the 
tower footing is assumed to be distributed 
uniformly in the earth, its density being 
the same at identical distances from the 
tower footing and inversely proportional 
to the square of the distance from the 
footing. The earth’s resistance, being 


bination. It was therefore necessary proportional to cross section, also is de- 
; Table XVI 
(8) 
(3) (5) (6) (7) Rs 
Rn (4) RyItr Vu VT Surge 
Tower-Foot It Tower Tower-to- Tower Resist- (9) 
(1) (2) ing Resist- Total Tower Potential Probe Potential ance Rs/Rwn 
Stroke Tower ance _ Current} (3) (4) Potential (6)X2.5 (7)/(4) (8)/(3) 
No. No. (Ohms) (Amperes) (Ky) (Ky) | (Ky) (Ohms) Ratio 
Chater he 4 BOR Since: C5 gre ron 65000. cas DQ i reanintere Cue BT Suman 2 i Ree 0.32 
Sirens A AIO! Breen ata Aon 3) 300s ase DOS aga SOK aia 255/25) see 3.8.. 0.254 
Heraiasta A AOB ke otras UOveNe ven HALT OOSceaerare SUG Sacer 19055 acs 47D. ora 40.6.. 0.542 
10m ee Spt Spohiad 15299 75 ciel. 135700 was 7), SOOkraen ZS Orcs wns TOO neta §1.0.. 0.039 
AS AOU eric Ty Oe hie G;S00ke ay 6400s Gnpies Ol cee ae 425. "eter 62:5 ond 0.066 
45394 oe. ChB E Ae 1G G00 sien 6 230 arnt AOae a An 1OORRER ere Lois 0.432 
Di atacoce AO OD wee ies Ocal ite 16/000 cree. S16 aan we POS A, 3 CW Ment ees 26.4.. 0.517 
| 4'396 oo Orcas LA OOO). reae GAT ten chiens L405 cess 3500 Sits Sl San 0.569 
Si emnets 4,412) ...... TSitreguctits 45,600...... PY Pe er ies 222 ics DOD sere Lee 0.939 


* Flashover all three phases. 


19 


HW 


ve 


+ Total tower current (column 4) assumed 1.5 times measured current in tower legs, to take care of cross * 


member current. 
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creasing as the square of the distance from 
the tower footing. 

The voltage gradient at ground points 
of differing distances from the footing will 
be inversely as the square of the tower to 
point distance. The potential at a ground 
point is the integrated voltage gradient 
and is therefore inversely proportional to 
distance. 


Accordingly, with an assumed tower- 
base spread of 18 feet and a probe point 
6 feet farther out, the probe potential 
will be to the tower potential as 9 is to 
15, or the tower potential will be 15/9 
times the probe potential. The tower po- 
tential less the measured tower-to-probe 
voltage will be the probe potential. 
Therefore, the measured tower-to-probe 
potential must be multiplied by 2.5 to 
give tower potential. Values of true 
tower potential calculated on this basis 
are given in column 7. 

To show the relation between the surge 
resistance and the normal footing resist- 
ance, the values of column 9 were cal- 
culated by dividing values in column 8 
by those in column 3. These figures show 
the surge resistance to range from some 
4 to 90 per cent of normal resistance 
values. These values are somewhat lower 
than those reported from artificial surge 
measurements.”® In this connection, 
however, it should be observed that the 
range of normal resistances, from 13 to 
1,300 ohms, is wider than is ordinarily in- 
vestigated, and the range of currents, 
6,000 to 45,000 amperes, is also very wide. 
In general in these measurements we are 
dealing with high resistances and large 
currents. 

The resistance ratio of column 9 was 
shown, by plotting, to decrease very defi- 
nitely with increasing currents and with 
increasing resistances. Accordingly, this 
ratio was plotted against a composite fac- 
tor the product of up-tower current and 
normal footing resistance shown in col- 
umn 5. In Figure 2 the ratio of surge re- 
sistance to normal resistance of column 9 
is plotted as ordinate against the product 
of current and normal footing resistance 


of column 5. The points, while somewhat 
scattered, nevertheless show very clearly 
the trend indicated by the solid line. 
This is borne out by plotting on log-log 
paper, which shows a relation between 
ratio and product as follows: 


Ret Hig 
Ry (RyI7+80)°-* 


in which Rg=surge resistance, Ry=nor- 
mal or megger tower-footing resistance, 
and J,=total tower current. 

For practical purposes these curves 
might be utilized somewhat as follows: 
Assume that it is desired to evaluate the 
surge resistance of a certain tower under a 
lightning current of 10,000 amperes, 
where a normal tower-footing resistance 
of 100 ohms has been measured. The 
product of tower current and footing re- 
sistance is 1,000 < 10%, which referred to 
the curve gives a ratio of 0.22. This ratio 
applied to the 100-ohms footing resist- 
ance gives a surge resistance of 22 ohms. 
The resultant tower potential would be 
220,000 volts, which is substantially below 
flashover. 

The flashover of this line is taken as 700 
kv on a 1.5x40-microsecond wave and on 
this basi$ it is interesting to examine 
actual field operating records as to insula- 
tor-assembly flashovers that might co- 
ordinate with the derived tower potential 
of column 7. Flashover occurred at tower 
4,400 for stroke 10, for which the derived 
tower potential is just 700 kv. All three 
phases flashed over. No other flashovers 
are correlated with tower-to-probe meas- 
urements for the records shown in this 
table. Accordingly, on the basis of this 
flashover it is indicated that the ratio be- 
tween true tower potential and measured 
tower-to-probe potential could not be 
lower than the 2.5 figure derived from the 
assumption outlined above. Also for 
tower 4,412, stroke 13, the tower poten- 
tial is 555 kv, as the last item in column 
7. In this case there was no flashover and 
the tower-to-probe potential was 222 ky. 
The ee of 700 to 222 ky, or slightly over 
3 to 1, is therefore indicated as the upper 


Figure 2. Ratio of 
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limit by these data. It is therefore con- 
cluded that the true ratio is between 2.5 
and 3 to 1 and the use of the curve for 
interpreting true surge resistances from 
tower currents and normal ground-resist- 
ance measurements is seen to be reason- 
able. 


Conclusions 


In field lightning research, the investi- 
gators are often disappointed at the few 
direct strokes in the experimental section, 
even after a period of several years. The 
present investigation is no exception. 
However, it is believed that the preceding 
analysis and the following conclusions 
represent a fair interpretation of the 
limited data available. It should be 
understood that the conclusions apply 
specifically to the conditions prevailing 
on this particular transmission line. 


1. Parallel continuous counterpoise wires 
and right-angle counterpoise wires of equal 
total length have approximately equal cur- 
rent-collecting ability. Direction of counter- 
poise apparently is not a governing factor, 
but only resistance to ground. In compari- 
son with the normal tower footings the 
counterpoise wires are very effective in 
picking up lightning current. 


2. In sandy high-resistance soil, rods 
driven deep enough to penetrate the clay 
or loam beneath the sand serve to reduce the 
tower-footing resistance from 500-1,400 
ohms to 7-25 ohms. These rods, in com- 
parison with counterpoise wires in the high- 
resistance surface soil, are much more ef- 
fective in picking up lightning current. 


3. There is some indication that the cur- 
rent pickup in the counterpoise wire near 
the ground surface and in the deep-driven 
rods is not coincident. Possibly the ground 
rod requires‘ more time to discharge the sur- 
rounding earth on account of its deep pene- 
tration into the earth. 


4. Data seem to indicate that the ratio of 
surge tower-footing resistance to normal 
tower-footing resistance decreases definitely 
with increasing currents and with increasing 
resistances. For example, at 10,000 am- 
peres and 100 ohms the surge resistance de- 
creases to approximately 22 ohms. This 
may account for frequent failure to flash 
over when the product of current and normal 
resistance indicated that flashover should 
take place. 


5. The ratio of surge resistance to normal 
footing resistance is shown under natural 
lightning conditions to be as low as 0.04 for 
sandy soil, where normal resistance ranges 
up to 1,000 ohms or more and tower current 
up to approximately 50,000 amperes. 
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Precision Speed Control for World's 
Largest Induction Motor 


ROBERT R. LONGWELL 


NONMEMBER AIEE 


RECENT paper by Dickey, Kil- 

gore, and Laffoon described an in- 
stallation consisting of a 40,000-horse- 
power wound rotor induction motor and 
the necessary auxiliary equipment re- 
quired to provide for variable speed op- 
eration.! 

To meet the many requirements of con- 
trol, imposed by this application, it was 
necessary to devise new methods for in- 
suring smooth acceleration of auxiliaries 
and main motor, for limiting the change 
in power required from the supply system 
to a definite maximum value, to provide 
precision regulation of speed, as well as 
means for control for the main motor from 
either of two points. In addition, power- 
factor regulation and means for emer- 
gency quick stopping was provided. 
These and many other features were in- 
corporated in the automatic control, the 
functions of which are briefly outlined in 
the following paragraphs. 

In order that the auxiliary motor genera- 
tor sets and main motor may be supplied 
with adequate bearing lubrication and 
ventilation at all speeds, it is necessary 
to start the oil circulating pump and ven- 
tilating fans prior to placing those units 
in service. In addition, the seven-unit 
exciter set, which supplies d-c energy to 
the fields of the machines comprising the 
auxiliary motor-generator sets, must be 
started. After these preliminary opera- 
tions are complete, the starting indication 
is given the automatic control by manual 


Paper 42-132, recommended by the AIEE com- 
mittees on air transportation and electrical ma- 
chinery for presentation at the AIEE summer con- 
vention, Chicago, Ill., June 22-26, 1942. Manu- 
script submitted April 20, 1942; made available for 
printing May 21, 1942. 
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Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., where Mr. Reagan 
is section engineer of the switchgear engineering 
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operation of the starting control switch 
which energizes the master relay. Start- 
ing and acceleration of the auxiliary 
motor-generator sets and connection of 
the main motor to the 6,900-volt bus is ac- 
complished in the following sequence: 


1. Closing of d-c machine field breakers. 


2. Closing of high-voltage breaker for con- 
stant speed motor-generator set, energizing 
motor through starting reactor. 


3. Closing of starting reactor short-circuit- 
ing breaker. 


4. Energizing of fields of a-c machines. 


5. Connection of speed matcher to bus and 
primary of main motor. 


6. Acceleration of variable speed motor- 
generator set under control of constant cur- 
rent regulator for d-c machine fields and 
master speed-control rheostat operated by 
speed matcher contacts. 


7. Energizing of voltage-balancing relay 
and automatic synchronizer. 


8. Closing of main motor primary breaker. 


At this point the main auxiliaries are 
operating at synchronous speed and the 
main motor is at rest but connected to 
the 6,900-volt three-phase bus. To start 
the main motor the operator, at one of 
the two suitably interlocked control 
points, turns the pointer on the speed- 
control dial to a definite speed position. 
Following that manual operation the 
automatic control completes the follow- 
ing operations: 


1. Starts rotor-lift oil pumps for main 
motor. 


2. Causes the variable speed set to slowly 
decrease in speed. 


3. Main motor'begins to rotate and gradu- 
ally approach the desired speed. 


4. Acceleration stops and main motor 
speed is maintained constant by means of 
the electronic speed regulator, controlled 
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from a pilot generator on main motor, This 
regulator provides energy for speed-regulat- 
ing field windings on d-c machines of con- 
stant speed motor-generator set. 


In stopping the main and auxiliary 
units, the automatic operations take 
place in the reverse order to those per- 
formed when starting. The same smooth 
operation is afforded, as in starting, with 
power being fed back into the system as a 
means of decelerating the machines. 

All of the recent developments in 
switching equipment were employed to 
provide utility, flexibility, and compact- 
ness of design. The 6,900-volt switch- 
gear is of the metal-clad type, using oil cir- 
cuit breakers having a suitable interrupt- 
ing capacity; all low-voltage circuits are 
protected with metal-enclosed air circuit 
breakers, and the main control switch- 
board is of duplex construction. In addi- 
tion to all those features, the latest inno- 
vation in relay construction was employed 
by the use of plug-in devices for both 
protection and automatic control. 


Starting of Auxiliaries 


All of the power and switching equip- 
ment, consisting of the following appara- 
tus, is located in the power building (Fig- 
ure 2). 


1. 40,000-horsepower main motor. 


2. 6,250-kva constant-speed motor-genera- 
tor set. 


3. 38,000-horsepower variable-speed mo- 
tor-generator set. 


4. 400-horsepower seven-unit exciter set. 


5. 6,900-volt 
switchgear. 


metal-clad high-voltage 


6. 460-volt metal-enclosed switchgear. , 


7. Seven-panel main duplex control switch- 
board. 


8. Ventilation blowers for main motor and 
each motor-generator set. 


9. Lubricating-oil circulating equipment. 


Apparatus for remote control of the main- 
motor speed and for emergency quick 
stopping is installed on a control desk in 
the control room of the test chamber, 
Figure 3. The test chamber is an in- 
tegral part of the wind tunnel. 

If it is assumed that test operations are 
to be conducted, the first requirement is 
that the operator in the power building 
start all equipment necessary for supply- 
ing energy to the wind tunnel. This op- 
eration is initiated from the main control 


switchboard by first starting the exciter 


set, the ventilating fans, and lubricating 
equipment by remote manual push-but- 
ton control. When these auxiliaries are 
in service, the main auxiliaries may be . 
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Figure 1. Schematic connection diagram for 
40,000-horsepower motor and auxiliaries 


started by means of a control switch on 
the main control switchboard. This 
switch energizes the master relay of the 
automatic control and all further starting 
operations are accomplished under the 
supervision of that equipment. 


Starting of Constant-Speed 
Motor-Generator Set 


The constant-speed motor-generator set 
consists of a 6,250-kva a-c machine and 
two 2,500-kw 750-volt d-c machines. 
During the starting operation of both 
main auxiliary sets, the a-c machine 
functions as a synchronous motor, and 
the d-c machines as generators. After the 
40,000-horsepower motor is in service, the 
d-c machines operate as motors driving 
the a-c machine as a synchronous genera- 
tor supplying power to the a-c system. 
Because of the dual function of these ma- 
chines and to avoid confusion, they are 
referred to simply as a-c and d-c machines 
rather than as motors or generators. 

Each operation, in the starting scheme, 
follows a planned automatic sequence 
which insures correct and positive func- 
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tioning of the equipment being controlled. 
Following energizing of the master relay, 
the automatic control closes the field 
breakers for the fields of the d-c machines 
of both main auxiliary sets. Completion 
of this operation, as indicated by inter- 
locks on the field breakers and a contact 
on the field relay for the d-c machines of 
the variable-speed set, the a-c machine 
of the constant-speed set is connected to 
the 6,900-volt bus through a starting re- 
actor. 

During the time that the constant- 
speed motor-generator set is accelerating, 
excitation on the exciter for the d-c ma- 
chines of this set is held at zero. After 
sufficient time has elapsed for the set to 
reach approximately synchronous speed, 
a reactor short-circuiting breaker is closed 
connecting the a-c machine directly to the 
bus. This operation is followed by appli- 
cation of field energy, and the motor- 
generator set then pulls into synchronism 
and is ready to assume the load required 
for starting the variable-speed unit. 


Master Speed-Control Rheostat 


Because of the necessity for simul- 
taneous control of all d-c-machine fields 
when initiating speed changes, it was 
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necessary to combine all field rheostats 
in a motor-driven master speed-control 
assembly. This master rheostat is com- 
prised not only of rheostats for exciter 
field control, but rheostats for recali- 
brating the Silverstat constant current 
regulators used in the fields of the d-c ma- 
chines of the main auxiliary sets. In 
order to assure correct commutation on 
the d-c machines of the variable-speed set 
at all loads, shunt rheostats connected 
across those commutating fields are in- 
cluded in the master assembly. Also, this 
assembly contains a recalibrating rheo- 
stat for the electronic speed regulator, 
as well as one for controlling the field 
current to the driving motor of the master 
speed-control rheostat. This latter rheo- 
stat is used to provide for slow operation 
of the entire assembly when the variable- 
speed set or main motor is being acceler- 
ated, or decelerated, thereby assuring a 
slow and uniform change in power on the 
system. 


Starting of Variable-Speed 
Motor-Generator Set 


The variable-speed motor-generator 


set consists of a 38,000-horsepower syn- 
chronous machine and two 4,000-horse- 
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Figure 2. Automatic-control 
switchboard ‘'S'’, main motor 
“C" variable-speed set ‘'D"’, 
and constant-speed set ‘'B”’ 


power 750-volt d-c machines. The a-c ma- 
chine is designed for a stator current of 
approximately 5,000 amperes at 5.5 cycles 
frequency when operating at approxi- 
mately 48 rpm. This machine will also 
operate at a stator voltage of 4,800 volts at 
60 cycles frequency and when rotating at 
514rpm. During the starting period the 
a-c machine operates as a synchronous 
generator supplying exciting current to 
the windings of the 40,000-horsepower 
main-motor rotor to which it ‘s connected. 
When the main motor is in service, the 
a-c machine of the variable-speed set func- 
tions as a synchronous motor driven by 
the power generated in the rotor of the 
main motor—due to the slip frequency 
when the motor is rotating at other than 
synchronous speed, When the variable- 
speed set is being started, the d-c ma- 
chines act as motors driven by energy 
from the d-c machines on the constant- 
speed set. After the main motor is in 
operation, these same d-c machines func- 
tion as generators, driven mechanically 
by the a-c machine, and supply power to 
drive the constant-speed motor-generator 
set which feeds power into the a-c system. 
Had the conventional means of speed 
control been used, this power would have 
been dissipated as heat and been lost. 
During the starting operation of the 
variable-speed set, the master speed-con- 
trol rheostat is under control of a bal- 
anced torque-type speed matcher. The 
elements of the speed matcher are con- 
nected to potential transformers on either 
side of the open contacts of the main- 
motor primary breaker. Initially with 
the variable-speed set at rest, there is no 
voltage on the stator or primary terminals 
of the main motor, and the speed-matcher 
element connected to the bus side of the 
breaker operates to close a contact to 
cause the master speed-control rheostat 
to operate. The rheostat will function to 
permit excitation of the fields of the d-c 
machines of the constant-speed set, and 
those machines will deliver energy to 
the d-c machines on the variable-speed 
set. As this set begins to rotate, the a-c 
machine will generate a voltage and fre- 
quency proportional to the speed. An 
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equivalent voltage at equal frequency will 
appear on the stator terminals of the main 
motor, due to the transformer action of 
the motor windings. So long as the fre- 
quency of the voltage on the motor termi- 
nals is below that of the voltage on the 
bus, the speed matcher, operating through 
the speed-control rheostat, will cause the 


Remote-control desk ‘‘E” 


Figure 3. 


variable-speed set to accelerate. Accelera- 
tion is accomplished first, by increasing 
the field strength on the d-c machines of 
the constant-speed set to a maximum and, 
finally, by decreasing the field current in 
the d-c machines of the variable-speed 
set until synchronous speed is reached. | 


Connection of Main, 40,000- 
Horsepower Motor to Bus 


In order that power’drawn from the 
power-supply system may be a minimum 
when the main motor is connected to the 
bus, the voltage on the stator windings 
is synchronized with the bus voltage be- 
fore the oil circuit breaker is closed. This 
synchronizing operation is accomplished 
by means of an electronic-type automatic 
synchronizer operating in conjunction 
with the speed matcher and a voltage- 
balancing relay. At the instant that syn-- 
chronism is accomplished, the oil circuit 
breaker is closed automatically. 

All operations of the speed matcher, 
synchronizer, and voltage-balancing relay 
cease with closing of the main-motor 
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breaker, and these devices are automati- 
cally removed from the circuit. However, 
a power-factor regulator takes over con- 
trol of the excitation of the a-c machine 
of the variable-speed set, and through op- 
eration of a motor-operated shunt field 
rheostat functions to maintain practically 
unit power factor during the time the main 
motor is connected to the bus. Except 
for power-factor control the automatic 
equipment performs no further opera- 
tions until the indication is given manu- 
ally to start the main motor. Both 
auxiliary motor-generator sets continue 
to rotate at synchronous speed, since no 
device is yet in operation to change the 
position of the master speed-control 
rheostat, and the main motor remains at 
rest while the frequency of the rotor volt- 
age is in synchronism with that applied 
to the stator. 


Starting of Main Motor 


Normally, control of the main motor 
speed is the duty of the operator in the 
test chamber, and for this reason, a speed- 
control dial, Figure 4, equipped with con- 
tacts and a synchro-tie motor, is mounted 
on the test-chamber control desk. A 
similar dial is located on the main switch- 
board, but it may be assumed that speed 
control from that point will be an emer- 
gency operation in the event that a fault 
occurs in the control cable between the 
power building and the test chamber. 
Control assignment switches are located 


Figure 4. Speed-control dial, contactemecha- 


nism, and Synchro-tie 
| 


beside each control dial for the purpose of 


assigning control to either, but not both, » 


locations. : Assignment of the point of 
control is accomplished by both assign- 
ment switches being in agreement, and, 
after once being assigned, cannot be 
changed by either one of the operators 
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changing the position of his switch. A 
set of indicating lamp signals, coupled 
with the assignment switches, indicate the 
point to which the control has been as- 
signed, and also indicate when the assign- 
ment switches are not in agreement. 


With the main motor connected to the 
bus, but at rest, the operator to whom 
control is assigned may cause the motor 
to start and assume a certain definite 
speed by merely turning the knob on the 
control dial until the pointer reaches the 
desired speed position. It is well to note 
that the automatic control is provided 
with a position indicating relay, so that 
if the speed-control dial is not at the zero 
speed position when the main motor is 
connected to the bus, it will be necessary 
for the operator to return the pointer to 
zero and then to the desired speed set- 
ting before the motor will start., This in- 
sures that the motor will remain at reset 
after being connected to the bus during 
the starting operation, even though the 
control dial is at other than the zero speed 
position. Movement of the pointer off 
the “‘zero’”’ speed position will cause the 
starting of rotor-lift oil pumps which will 
raise the main-motor rotor off the bear- 
ings, and when this is accomplished, the 
speed control equipment will operate to 
start the motor. 


Acceleration of the main motor is ac- 
complished by gradually slowing down 
the variable-speed set by first strengthen- 
ing the field of the d-c machines on that 
set, and, as the speed decreases, by weak- 
ening the fields of the d-c machines on the 
constant-speed set. These field changes 
are accomplished by means of the master 
speed-control rheostat. This rheostat is 
equipped with a synchro-tie motor which 
‘is coupled electrically to a similar motor 
on the speed-control dial mechanism. 
When rheostat and dial mechanism are in 
the same relative position, with respect 
to main-motor speed setting, contacts on 
the dial mechanism are closed, short-cir- 
cuiting the operating coils of the polar- 
ized ‘“‘raise-lower”’ relay which is a part 
of the speed-control apparatus. Meving 
the dial mechanism to some fixed speed 
position opens these contacts, and the 
polarized control relay operates to cause 
the master rheostat to operate in a direc- 
tion which will increase or decrease the 
main-motor speed, depending upon which 
way the dial pointer is turned. As the 
rheostat moves to accomplish the desired 
speed change, the synchro-tie moves a 
contact on the dial mechanism. When 
the rheostat reaehes the position which 
will cause the motor to operate at the new 
speed setting, the control contacts will 
again close, and the rheostat will stop. 
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Control of Motor Speed 


After the master speed-control rheo- 
stat comes to rest, the control for con- 
stant speed of the main motor is taken 
over by an electronic speed regulator 
which receives control energy from a pilot 
generator geared to the motor shaft. 
This’ speed regulator is recalibrated for 
any new speed setting by means of a rheo- 
stat on the master speed-control rheostat 
assembly. The regulator energizes the 
field of a small 1.5 kw speed-control ex- 
citer which supplies energy to field wind- 
ings on the constant-speed machine. By 
increasing or decreasing the shunt field 
strength of this machine, the speed of 
the main motor is held constant by vary- 
ing the torque through control of the 
power taken from the rotor and fed back 
into the a-c system. 

By varying the speed of the speed- 
control rheostat automatically, smooth 
acceleration and deceleration of the main 
motor is possible. Also, by this means, 
the amount of power drawn from the bus 
during acceleration may be held to a 
steadily increasing value not exceeding a 
fixed increase per minute at any point on 
the speed range between 0 and 295 rpm. 
When the desired speed is reached, the 
electronic regulator maintains that speed 
constant within a range of 0.5 per cent for 
speeds from 37.5 rpm to 150 rpm and 0.3 


_ per cent between 150 and 295 rpm. 


Stopping of Main Motor and 
Motor-Generator Sets 


The normal method for stopping the 
main motor and auxiliaries is first to re- 
duce the main-motor speed to zero, then 
trip the motor breaker by turning the 
“start-stop” control switch to the ‘‘stop” 
position. Tripping of this breaker will 
disconnect the motor from the bus, and 
the automatic control will operate to 
decelerate the variable-speed set and 
cause it to come to rest. When this set is 
at rest, the high-voltage breaker for the 
power supply to the constant speed a-c 
machine will be tripped, and all auto- 
matic equipment will assume a normally 
de-energized position in readiness to again 
start the units at the will of the operator. 


Emergency Quick Stopping 


Means is provided for rapid decelera- 
tion of the main motor in case of emer- 
gency and, under such conditions, the 
motor is decelerated at the most rapid 
possible rate permitted by the power 
company. Rapid deceleration will cause 
power to be fed into the power company’s 
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system by regeneration through the main 
auxiliary motor-generator sets. Means is 
also provided for emergency shutdown 
and disconnection of all units from the 
bus should the necessity arise. Under 
this condition, all high-voltage and field 
circuit breakers are tripped simultane- 
ously, and the main motor and motor- 
generator sets drift to standstill with fric- 
tion and windage losses being the only 
decelerating forces. 


Protective Devices 


A complete complement of protective 
relays is provided with the automatic 
control. Those devices which prevent 
starting or operate an annunciator and 
sound an alarm are as follows: 

1. Failure of bearing oil flow. 
2. Failure of ventilation air. 

3. Low lubricating oil pressure. 
4. Low a-c voltage. 


Those devices which merely annunciate 
and sound an alarm are: 


1. High machine winding temperature; all 
machines. 

2. High lubricating oil temperature. 

3. Low lubricating oil temperature. 

4. High bearing temperature. 

5. Basement air temperature. 


6. Low lubricating oil level. 


“I 


Ground on auxiliary power circuits. 


Devices which operate a lockout relay, 
drop an annunciator, sound an alarm, and 
cause all machines to be immediately 
removed from service are: 


1. Overspeeding of either main auxiliary 
motor-generator set. 


2. Unbalanced phase current on constant- 


speed a-c machine or main motor. 


3. Differential protection on 
speed a-c machine or main motor. 


constant 


4. A-c overcurrent in constant speed a-c 
machine or main motor. 

5. Low a-c voltage on the bus. 

6. Failure of unit to complete automatic 
starting sequence. 

7. Overcurrent on d-c machines of main 
auxiliaries. 

8. Short circuit on d-c machines of main 
auxiliaries. 


9, Manual operation of emergency stop- 
ping switch. 


The more serious of these faults, as indi- 
cated, cause immediate disconnection of 
the units from the bus while others merely 
sound an alarm and warn the operator 
that continued operation is undesirable, 
at which time provisions can be made to 
complete the test in as short a time as 
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Electrical Features of Design and Opera- 


tion of the Plantation Pipe Line 


M. A. HYDE 


ASSOCIATE AIEE 


LANTATION Pipe Line Company’s 

new 1,254-mile pipe line system is 
the largest ever built for the handling of 
refined petroleum products and is the larg- 
est all-electric-powered pipe line in exist- 
First full-length delivery was 
made early in February 1942, and im- 
mediately the line became an important 
factor in the transportation of gasoline 
and fuel oils to a large area in the south- 
eastern states. Compared to the usual 
pipe line, this system operates under 
highly exacting conditions, and in its 
design the electrical and associated con- 
trol features are of prime importance. 
The major electrification problems were: 


ence. 


1. To design for economical future increase 
in line capacity. 

2. To provide flexibility in operation to 
meet varied schedule requirements. 
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3. To co-ordinate pumps, motors, and con- 
trol, so as to accomplish the starting of units 
reliably and with reasonable demand on the 
station power service. 


4. To design stations for safe handling of 
petroleum products. 


5. To develop a station control system, 
co-ordinating the electric and hydraulic- 
control devices and meeting the require- 
ments of single-attendant operation. 


General Conditions of Operation 


The statements made in this report re- 
garding the capacities, pressures, and 
horsepowers, both for present aperation 
and future installation possibilities, do not 
necessarily represent actual conditions, 
but do indicate the general principles in- 
volved. 

The system comprises an unloading 
dock at the supply terminal with a short 
line of four parallel 12-inch pipes to a 
storage tank farm and the initial station 
of the pipe line proper, a section of 12- 


inch line, followed by a section of 10-inch - 


line extending to the delivery terminal. 
Four branch lines serve areas to the north 
and south of the main line. The tankage 
at the supply terminal main line station is 
used to store incoming shipments, and to 
make up pipe-line shipments (known as 
tenders) according to the system schedule. 


Smaller storage facilities are located at 
the branch line origins. 

Approximately 80 delivery terminals 
are situated at various points along the 
system, each with facilities for handling 
several products. The handling of mul- 
tiple products to 30 delivery points creates 
a scheduling and dispatching problem 
probably far more complex than on any 
existing line. 

The capacity of the line as initially 
equipped is 60,000 barrels per day of 
gasoline through the 12-inch section and 
42,000 barrels per day through the 10- 
inch section. This requires two 600- 
horsepower motor-driven  main-line 
pumps for each of the seven stations on 
the 12-inch line, and two 450-horsepower 
units in each of the seven stations on the 
10-inch line. Each of three branch lines 
is served by a single 150-horsepower unit. 
A 450-horsepower unit is required at the 
origin of the fourth branch line, plus an 
additional booster station requiring a 
single 450-horsepower unit. The unload- 
ing station at the supply terminal dock 
contains five 600-horsepower units, pro- 
viding ample capacity for rapidly unload- 
ing two tankers simultaneously. The ini- 
tial mainline station at the supply ter- 
minal tank farm contains a complete spare 
pump unit to insure the availability of 
two units at all times. The system com- 
prises 16 stations with a total of 39 cen- 
trifugal pumping units exclusive of tank- 
age pumps and auxiliary pumps. 


Provisions for Future Increase in 
Capacity 


The present installation is designed as 


1 


ve 


a long-term project to cover the commer- 


possible. All of the above protective 
features may be incorporated in the con- 
trol of ‘different types of machines but, 
never before, have all been included in 
the protection of a single assembly of ma- 
chines. 


Switchgear 


The high-voltage metal-clad switch- 
gear is equipped with lift-type oil circuit 
breakers which may be easily removed for 
inspection and service. Low-voltage 
metal-enclosed switchgear makes use of 
drawout-type air circuit breakers of suit- 
able interrupting capacity for the circuits 
involved. The control switchboard is of 


the duplex type with meters and control ~ 


switches on the front panels and all auto- 
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matic and protective relays on the rear 
panels. Meters are semiflush, and all re- 
lays are semiflush of the plug-in type, 
equipped with stab contacts which per- 
mit easy removal from the panel for in- 
spection and calibration. The entire 
assembly is easily accessible for mainte- 
nance and service, and all parts are, of 
most advanced design with formed steel 
switchboard panels assembled in a com- 
plete self-supporting structure. 


Conclusion 


The automatic control provides reliable 
means, by use of proved apparatus, for 
performing all of the necessary starting, 
stopping, speed control, and protective 
functions for equipment of the type and 
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size employed. The various switchgear 
assemblies are compact and well adapted 
to the service. 

Many new switching problems were en- 
countered in designing the complete con- 
trol, and their solution opens up new fields 
of application to other apparatus. In 
addition, different types of standard 
equipment were employed to provide a 
complete arid modern design which can 
be easily duplicated and one in which 
spare or renewal parts are readily obtain- 
able. / 
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Figure 1. Pump room of typical main-line 
station on Plantation Pipe Line system 


cial needs of the territory served ard to 
operate economically on that basis. At 
the same time provision is made for pos- 
sible future operation at increased capa- 
city. 

The maximum pressure at which the 
line will be operated is approximately 900 
pounds per square inch in the 12-inch sec- 
tion and 975 pounds per square inch in the 
remaining sections. These values are de- 
termined by the allowable unit stress in 
the pipe walls, which in turn is a matter 
of economics in the design of the line. It 
is necessary in centrifugal pump opera- 
tion that positive suction pressure be 
maintained at each pump, and if the mini- 
mum allowable suction pressure at the 
initial pump is established as, say, 40 
pounds per square inch, then with a maxi- 
mum allowable station discharge pressure 
of 900 pounds per square inch, the pres- 
sure increment introduced into the line 
at any station is 860 pounds per square 
inch, plus the pressure loss through the 
station piping. The stations are so 
spaced, then, that the pressure drop be- 
tween stations due to fluid friction at 
rated line throughput, plus the static pres- 
sure differential totals approximately 860 
pounds per square inch. Between the 
discharge of one station and the suction 
of the next, with uniform pipe, there is a 


uniform decrease in the component of 
total pressure due to line friction, this 
pressure drop being directly proportional 
to the distance from the upstream sta- 
Referring to Figure 2, which repre- 


tion. 
sents a level section of 12-inch line, SA 
represents the suction pressure at initial 
station A, DA the discharge pressure at 
this station, and line DA-SB the pressure 
gradient along some 60 imiles of line from 
station A to station B, for a flow rate of 
60,000 barrels of gasoline per day. This 
is the flow that can be carried by the line 
under the conditions prescribed. If sta- 
tion B is at an elevation higher than sta- 
tion A, the distance between stations must 
be decreased by an amount that will re- 
duce the friction drop sufficiently to pro- 
vide the pressure differential necessary 
to balance the positive static head, and if 
station B is lower than station A, the dis- 
tance between them will be increased to 
compensate for the negative static head. 

To increase the capacity of the line 
without exceeding the maximum allowa- 
ble working pressure, a second series of 
intermediate pressure increments may be 
added, one of which is representéd by in- 
termediate station VW. If this station is 
placed at the hydraulic mid-point be- 
tween stations A and B, the same 
pressure increment may be introduced 
at station VW as at station A. The flow 
rate then will increase to a value such 
that the pressure drop between stations 
M and B will be the same as existed be- 
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50 ae Figure 2. Pipe-line pressure 
gradients for flows of 60,000 
barrels per day ‘and 90,000 

STATION © barrels per day 
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tween stations A and B before adding 
the pressure increment at M7. For the line 
in question this flow rate for gasoline 
is calculated at approximately 90,000 
barrels per day. 

When this higher flow rate is estab- 
lished, obviously the horsepower input 
per station must be increased in both the 
initial and added stations. Whereas the 
initial stations are equipped with two 
600-horsepower units for 60,000 barrels 
per day throughput, operation at 90,000 
barrels per day will require two 900-horse- 
power units in all stations. 

All stations on the main line are ar- 
ranged for future change-over to higher 
capacity by initially installing pumps of 
such, design that new impellers can be 
readily substituted, and motors designed 
for ultimate operation at the increased 
horsepower. These motors are of the 
totally enclosed fan-cooled type, and in 
order to secure efficient operation of the 
124nch line motors at 600 horsepower, 
they are equipped initially with a venti- 
lating fan designed to deliver only the 
amount of ventilating air required by the 
motor operating at this capacity; when 
the change-over to 900 horsepower is 
made, no electrical or mechanical changes 
are involved except replacement of this 
one fan on the front shaft extension. 
Similarly, on the 10-inch section of the 
line, motors of ultimate 600 horsepower 
capacity are installed with initial fan 
capacity for operation at 450 horsepower. 
The motor-control and power-supply 
equipment in all the main-line booster 
stations are designed for operation at the 
ultimate ratings. 


Operating Flexibility 


All motors 75 horsepower and above are 
2,300 volt. All motors above 150 horse- 
power are 3,600 rpm. All motors 450 
horsepower and above are mechanically 
interchangeable, simplifying the problem 
of spare equipment, because a spare 
motor of 600/900-horsepower design can 
be installed on any line pump unit in the 
system except the 150-horsepower branch- 
line units. This feature also provides 
maximum utility of the equipment under 
unpredictable future alterations, due to 
changed operating conditions. 

While the line is designed for a certain 
rated capacity, consideration must be 
given also to its flexible and economical 
operation at reduced throughputs. Con- 
trary to practice on lines handling one uni- 
form type of tender, the throughput of 
this line must be held above a certain 
minimum rate, to prevent excessive con- 
tamination between adjoining tenders 
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passing through the line. Between this 
rate and the full capacity of the line it is 
desirable, from the standpoint of power 
consumption, to operate at a rate as low 
as will suffice to meet the transportation 
schedules, 

Motors of the constant-speed type are 
preferred because of their simplicity and 
their adaptability to construction suitable 
for hazardous atmospheres. Installation 
of two units per station, operated at con- 
stant speed, with the pumps connected 
im series, provides the required degree of 
flexibility. With this arrangement, and 
with all stations along the line having 
piping installed to permit by-passing any 
unused unit or changes in 
throughput in steps of a few per cent can 
be made by operating 2, 1, or 0 units in 
properly selected stations. 


station, 


Motor-Starting Conditions 


With the station locations determined 
solely by the hydraulics of the line and, 
therefore, without existing 
power facilities, it was necessary to con- 
sider carefully the method of starting the 
units, from the standpoint of voltage con- 


regard to 


ditions on the electric service. 

Most stations contain two main pumps 
comprising 95 per cent of the station load. 
From the standpoint of starting condi- 
tions the 12-inch line motors are 900 horse- 
power, and the 10-inch line motors 600 
horsepower. The motors are of low- 
starting torque design in order to minimize 
rotor resistance and attain high operating 


efficiency, important in view of the high 
load factor at which the system will 
operate. To minimize current peaks dur- 
ing starting, motor starters for all units 450 
horsepower and above are of the auto- 
transformer type, with closed-circuit 
transition. During the brief interval 
when the motor is transferred to full volt- 
age with its terminals still connected to 
the starting tap, a reactor is inserted be- 
tween the autotransformer tap and the 
motor to limit the current in the atuto- 
transformer circuit. By suitable control 
this reactor also provides an additional 
reduced-voltage starting step when power 
is first applied to the motor. 

During starting, the discharge valve 
of the centrifugal pump is closed which 
minimizes the required motor torque. 
After the unit is up to speed the discharge 
valve is opened slowly so that the change 
in direction of flow through the station 
piping will be gradual, for well-known hy- 
draulic reasons. Speed-torque curves 
for the pump with closed discharge, and 
for the motor with various applied volt- 
ages, are shown in Figure 3. These curves 
apply to the 12-inch line pumps when 
equipped with impellers for 900-horse- 
power operation, representing the most 
difficult conditions that must be met. 
The speed-torque requirements of the 
pumps are shown as a band curve, the 
upper limit applying to the pump when 
operating on fuel oil of specific gravity 
0.83 and the lower limit for gasoline of 
0.73 specific gravity. 

Motor speed-torque curves and_ line 


Figure 3. Starting character- 
istics of motor-driven pump on 
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A—Speed-torque for pump 
starting with closed discharge 
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starting on 80 per cent voltage 
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current-torque curves are shown for full 
voltage, also for 80 per cent voltage ap- 
plied by autotransformer. Also shown 
are speed-current curves for three-step 
starting with the reactor initially con- 
nected between the autotransformer tap 
and the motor, With the reactor in cir- 
cuit approximately 85 per cent of the tap 
voltage appears at the motor terminals 
during the first portion of the initial start- 
ing step. 

During starting, the voltage actually 
applied to the motor terminals should be 
of sufficient value to enable the motor to 
develop the torque necessary to reliably 
accelerate the unit to a speed above pull- 
out on the starting tap; when this speed 
is exceeded, the current decreases rapidly, 
and transfer to full voltage can be made 
on a low-current portion of the motor 
current-torque curve. Acceleration oc- 
curs directly as the excess of motor 
torque beyond pump input torque and in- 
versely as the total inertia of the unit. 
Starting must be accomplished within a 
reasonable time, a limit in the order of 30 
seconds being established as desirable by 
considerations of heating of the fluid 
within the pump casing. To perform the 
accelerating duty within this time limit 
it is found that the speed-torque curve of 
the motor when operating from the 
autotransformer tap should not fall below 
the curve corresponding to an applied 
voltage of about 1,630 volts. This means, 
when accelerating with the motor on tap 
giving a voltage of 80 per cent of line volt- 
age, and with the reactor shunted, the 
voltage supply to high-voltage side of the 
starting autotransformer must be not less 
than: 


1,630 volts+0.80 =2,0388 volts, or 88.6 per 
cent of normal 2,300 
volts 


Using a starting tap giving 85 per cent of 
line voltage, the voltage supply to the 
starting equipment must be not less than: 


1,630 volts +0.85=1,918 volts or 83.4 per 
cent of normal 2,300 
volts 


To accommodate both present and 
future pump requirements, as well as varia- 
tions in voltage conditions encountered 
at the several stations, the starters for the 
600/900-horsepower motors were equipped 
with autotransformers having taps to 
deliver, under starting load, 80, 85, or 
90 per cent of line voltage. In the ‘first 
portion of the initial starting step, when 
the reactor is inserted into the tap cir- 
cuit, the voltage at the motor terminals 
for these three tap connections is respec- 
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tively, about 68, 72, or 76 per cent of nor- 
mal line voltage. 


Station Design as Affected by 
Hazardous Nature of Tenders 


Safety problems introduced by the 
handling of petroleum hydrocarbon prod- 
uets of volatile and inflammable nature 
required special consideration throughout 
the design of the stations. 

The areas subject to the occurrence of 
hazardous atmospheres (class J, group D 
as defined in the National Electrical Code) 
are the pump room and adjoining piping 
platform. The pump room contains the 
pumps with associated valves, hydraulic 
control devices, and piping. On the pip- 
ing platform are situated the incoming 
and outgoing line piping and all necessary 
station and auxiliary piping with asso- 
ciated scraper traps, strainers, filters, 
valves, a sump tank with motor-driven 
pump for its service, and in many sta- 
tions pressure-reducing valves and fluid 
meter and meter calibration facilities for 
delivery of product from the line to the 
distribution terminals. 

The pump room is ventilated by a flow 
of incoming fresh air through glass-wool 
filters below the windows in the front wall 
of the station and directly opposite the 
motor air intakes. This air is forced 
through the motors by the motor blowers 
and discharged toward the rear wall of 
the pump room. In the rear wall just 
below the ceiling are mounted one or 
more motor-driven exhaust fans which 
discharge the air from the pump room and 
onto the piping platform. The piping 
platform is open on three sides with a 
flat roof for weather shelter, a construc- 
tion affording maximum natural ventila- 
tion. The piping platform and pump 
room are at ground level, and in their de- 
sign trenches and other depressions favor- 
able to accumulating hydrocarbon vapors 
were avoided. 


All electric motors, control, signal de- 
vices, motor-operated valves, lighting 
fixtures, and wiring installation in this 
area are specifically designed for service 
in class J group D hazardous atmospheres. 

The 600/900-horsepower motors on the 
12-inch line pumps are believed to be the 
largest, explosion-resisting motors ever 
built. Attainment of this rating in a rela- 
tively compact construction—an impor- 
tant consideration in explosion-resisting 
design—is accomplished by the circula- 
tion of large volumes of cooling air 
through the motor frame and by the use 
of class B insulation with the motor rat- 
ing based on 75 degrees centigrade rise. 
All main-line pump motors have sleeve 


Figure 4. Schema- 
tic diagram of elec- 
tric-power circuits 
for pumping station 
serving main and 
two branch lines 
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Outdoor substation for pumping 
station serving main and two branch lines 


Figure 5. 


44- to 9.3-kv transformer bank consists of 
three 833-kva units. At right is the outdoor 
breaker controlling the 2,300-volt under- 
ground circuit to the pumping station bus. 
Structure at right mounts transformers for 
lighting, outside auxiliaries, and metering, as 
well as low-voltage breakers for lighting and 
outside auxiliary circuits 


bearings, oil-ring lubricated and cooled by 
air blast from the motor ventilating fan. 
These bearings require no oil circulating 
system; consequently each motor is an 
entirely self-contained unit without ex- 
ternal accessories. 

Control apparatus is of dead-front 
construction. With appropriate meas- 
ures taken for safety, experience in prod- 
ucts pipe-line operation indicates that 
provision of a nonhazardous location and 
installation therein of switchgear and con- 
trol apparatus of open design are prefer- 
able to the use of special forms of switch- 
gear and control in explosion-resisting or 
oil-immersed enclosures designed for class. 
I group D location. Thisis true from both 
cost and operating standpoints. The im- 
portance of accessibility hardly can be 
overemphasized; since the several sta- 
tions on a pipe line operate in series and 
interdependently, it is imperative that 
during operation of the line any inspec- 
tion and maintenance work on electrical 
equipment be performed without shut- 
down or in emergency with the very 
minimum of shutdown time. 

Nonhazardous conditions are main- 
tained in all parts of the pumping station. 
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Figure 6. General view of pump room showing 

two main-line pumps (left) and branch-line 

pump (right) driven by 450/600-horsepower 
explosion-resisting motors 


building, except the pump room and pip- 
ing platform. The nonhazardous portion 
of the building, designated as the operat- 
ing section, has a floor level about three 
feet higher than the pump-room floor and 
is completely separated by wall from the 
pump room and piping platform. No 
direct connection is provided between 
these areas, it being necessary to pass 
through outside entrances in going from 
one to the other. The atmosphere in the 
operating section is maintained in safe 
condition by outside air drawn into the 
building at the end opposite the pump 
room, maintained at a pressure a few 
inches above the outside air and above 
the atmosphere in the pump room. This 
insures that any air seepage through the 
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wall, separating the operation section 
from the pump room or piping platform, 
will be in the direction to prevent entrance 
of hazardous atmosphere to the operating 
section. 

The operating section of the station 
comprises a control room, switchgear 
room, ventilating and auxiliary room, 
lavatory, and in three of the stations a 
division superintendent’s office. 

The wall between the control room and 
the pump room consists of a vapor-tight, 
wire-glassed observation window. Into 
the center section of this window is sealed 
a vapor-tight steel gauge board, on which 
are mounted hydraulic recording and 
control devices and indicating pressure 
gauges as will be discussed later. These 
devices are gasketed to prevent passage of 
vapor through the mounting openings. 

To provide for safely shutting down the 
station in case the control room should 
become hazardous due to an equipment 


Figure 7. Control desk set into 

vaportight wire-glassed parti- 

tion, through which the pump 
room is clearly visible 
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failure, an explosion-resisting ‘‘emer- 
gency’ pushbutton is mounted on the con- 
trol desk contiguous to the gauge board. 
By pushing this button the attendant will 
trip the circuit breaker at the origin of the 
incoming power feeder. 

This breaker, normally controlled from 
the incoming line panel in the station, is 
located at the transformer substation ap- 


proximately 300 feet from the pumping — 


station. From the outdoor breaker, an 
underground circuit runs to a 2,300-volt 
bus in the switchgear room, which in turn 
feeds the main pump starters as well as a 
2,300-to-460-volt transformer bank serv- 
ing all the station auxiliaries. Energy for 
the control circuits of the motor starters 
and for signal lights and alarms is furnished 
at 230 volts through a transformer from 
the station auxiliary supply. A single- 
phase transformer connected to the 2,300- 
volt service ahead of the station power 
breaker supplies station lighting and out- 
door lighting at 115/230 volts through 
separate low-voltage outdoor breakers. 
At some of the stations there are loads 
outside the station proper, such as fire 
pumps, water well pumps, and ware- 
house, which must be operable even when 
the pumping station is shut down. To 
carry these loads, as well as the lighting 
load, a 2,300-volt bus is provided on the 
outdoor structure, connected to the power 
service ahead of the station power 
breaker. To this outdoor 2,300-volt bus 
are connected the station bus breaker, the 
lighting transformer, a 2,300-to-460-volt 
transformer bank for outside auxiliaries 
and a 2,300-volt fire pump circuit. 

With this arrangement of circuits, 
shown schematically in Figure 4, the sta- 
tion operator can clear all power circuits 
within the station proper by opening the 
2,300-volt outdoor circuit breaker. This 
he can do either from within the station 
or at the substation. At the same time 
he can leave the station lights and out- 
side auxiliaries in operation if required, 
since these circuits are not affected by 
tripping the outdoor breaker. 


Control System 


A fundamental consideration in estab- 
lishing the control system was that of 
station attendance; it was decided at the 
start that: 


1. Inthe interest of safeguarding property, 


each station must have attendance at all 


times. 


2. During the tour of duty the attendant 
may be at any part of the station property, 
subject to prompt arrival at the control 
room upon signal. ; 


3. In the simple booster stations the at- 
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Figure 8. Schematic diagram of station control 
system for typical two-unit station 


tendant will perform singly all operating 
duties incidental to starting, running, and 
stopping units, as required by the central 
dispatching office. 


4. Maintenance work except of minor 
nature is to be handled by established 
maintenance personnel, progressing from 
station to station. In case of difficulty or 
failure in the operation of equipment, 
specialized repair personnel will be available 
on call to the superintendent of the division. 


These operating conditions determine 
the following essential features of the sys- 
tem of control: 


(a). Starting and normal stopping of the 
stations and of units within each station 
shall be controlled by the station attendant. 
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(b). Protective shutdown of units and sta- 
tions must be instituted automatically when 
conditions arise that exceed predetermined 
limits of safe operation. 


(c). | In case of automatic protective shut- 
down, a signal must be given to inform the 
attendant that shutdown has occurred, and 
indication must be given of the specific 
protective function that caused shutdown. 


(d). In the starting and stopping of main- 
line units, it is desirable to simplify the 
duties of the attendant by providing auto- 
matic operation in proper sequence for the 
valves, motor control, and pressure devices 
concerned. The operator, thus relieved from 
performing a routine of manual operations 
at different points in the station, can devote 
his attention to the over-all process and to 
the results obtained. 


(e). For continuous operation of the line it 
is, of course, necessary to maintain pressure 
conditions within the limits predetermined 
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for protective shutdown, and this should be 
accomplished by automatic means. 


Design of Station Control 


The control system developed to meet 
these requirements embodies the co-ordi- 
nated application of pressure, tempera- 
ture, and electrical control and indicating 
devices. 

Each pump unit normally is controlled 
from an individual ‘‘start-stop’’ push- 
button, the control system providing a 
predetermined sequence of operations. 
Considering a typical two-unit booster 
station, this control system provides auto- 
matic means for: 


1. Venting the pump casings during shut- 
down to prevent building up of pressure 
within them by leakage past suction or dis- 
charge valves. 


2. Permitting the starting of a unit only 
upon existence of a predetermined minimum 
suction pressure. 


3. Operating in correct sequence a motor- 
driven suction valve and a motor-driven 
discharge valve for each unit. 


4. Venting vapor from the pump casing 
and circulating liquid through the pump 
during starting. 

5. Adjusting the station capacity to the 
line throughput while the station is on the 
line. 

6. Limiting the minimum value of station 
suction pressure to a value safe for pump 
operation. ~ 


7. Limiting the maximum value of the 
station discharge pressure to a value safe 
from the standpoint of pipe-line stress. 


8. Safety shutdown, sounding the station 
alarm and lighting an individual indicating 
light, in case of: 


See Figure 8 


Symbol 
Excessive duration of high motor 
starting current SC-20 
High motor-winding temperature 
(alarm and light only) MT-10 
Power-supply failure 
(alarm only—air operated) SV-P 


High motor-bearing temperature 
(front or rear bearing) 

High pump-bearing temperature 
(front or rear bearing) 

High pump-gland temperature 
(front or rear gland) 


MB-11, MB-12 
P B-11, P B-12 


PG-11. PG-12 


High pump-casing temperature PCT-10 
Low suction pressure 

pumps | and 2 PS-11, PS-21 
High suction pressure 

pump | and 2 PS-12, PS-22 


High station discharge pressure PS-5 

Low station discharge pressure 

Low air-supply pressure to hy- 
draulic controllers 


(alarm and light only) PS-A2 
Low station air-supply pressure 

(alarm and light only) PS-Al1 
High sump-tank level 

(alarm and light only) See 


An ammeter (A-20) and ammeter 
switch are provided for each unit, also a 
common temperature indicator (7J-20) 
for both units with a selector switch for 
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each unit whereby the temperature indi- 
cator may be connected, per unit, to any 
one of: 

See 


Figure 8 
Symbol 


2 Pump-bearing thermocouples T-21, T-25 

2 Pump-gland thermocouples T-22,, T-24 

1 Pump-casing thermocouple T-23 

2 Motor-bearing thermocouples T-20, T-26 

3 Motor-winding thermocouples T -27 ,-28,-29 


The gauge panel mounts a flowmeter 
(FM) for indicating and recording the 
rate of flow at or by the station, also two 
pressure controllers (RPC-1, RPC-2) 
whose function will be discussed below, 
and six gauges indicating pressure at the 
following points: 


See Figure 8 


Symbol 
Station suction Sis 
Pump suction PS: 
Interpump Te 
Pump discharge PD 
Station discharge SD 
Air supply to air operated vent valves AS 


Pump Venting 


Each pump has a connection from the 
top of its casing through a vent valve to 
the station sump. The vent valve (VV- 
10, VV-20) is spring-opened, air-closed, 
the air supply being controlled by a three- 
way solenoid valve (SV-10, SV-20). This 
valve is so connected in the motor-contrcl 
sequence that the vent valve is open while 
the pump unit is down and remains open 
during the starting cycle until the pump 
discharge valve is fully open, whereupon 
the solenoid valve is energized to close 
the vent valve. Ina shutting-down cycle, 
when the pump discharge valve leaves its 
open position, the solenoid valve is de- 
energized to open the vent valve. At the 
conclusion of the shutting-down cycle 
both the discharge valve and the suction 
valve are closed, and flow through the 
pump-venting system ceases. 


Station Pressure Control 


The regulation of station pressure is 
accomplished by air-actuated instruments 
such that the station suction and dis- 
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charge pressures can be automatically 
maintained at any predetermined values. 
The control valve which is actuated from 
these instruments is normally automati- 
cally controlled, but is equipped for 
manual operation in the event of air fail- 


‘ ure or interruption of electric service at 


the stations. All the stations operating in 
a continuous section of line are affected 
by any change in flow rate that may oc- 
cur. There are many changes in flow 
rate throughout the entire system. 
These are occasioned by the existence of 
the large number of delivery points or 
terminals, which may be utilized for mul- 
tiple deliveries or for single full-line capa- 
city deliveries. The station pressure con- 
trols are so designed as to immediately 
adjust each station to these varying flow 


Figure 9. Control 
desk, gauge board, 
teletype and tele- 
phone facilities, and 
panels for incoming 
line, motor starters, 
and low-voltage 
power distribution, 
in a typical two-unit 
station 


conditions and thereby maintain uninter- 
rupted operation. The previously men- 
tioned automatic shutdown features are 
co-ordinated with the regulating equip- 
ment, so as to permit operation of the con- 
trol system over its full range, and only 
to prevent operation of one or two units 
in the station in case the pressures exceed 
pre-established limits. 


Control Desk 


Physically, the control for each station 
centers in a control desk in the control 
room, where also is situated the gauge 
board previously mentioned, the atten- 
dant’s working desk, and a teletype oper- 
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ating over a circuit serving the system 
dispatcher’s office and all pumping sta- 
tions. 

Red indicating lights on the control 
desk identify the functioning of each of 
the protective shutdown and alarm 
switches already mentioned. Amber and 
green indicating lights show respectively 
the open and closed positions of the 
motor-operated suction and discharge 
valves and of the principal manually op- 
erated valves in the station piping. 

To clarify the function of each device 
the desk top bears a schematic layout of 
the principal piping for the particular 
station, and in this piping diagram the 
indicating lights, temperature indicator, 


ammeters, selector switches, and push-’ 


buttons are all mounted in appropriate 


position. 
shows how conveniently the control desk 
and gauge board in one of the stations 
serves as the central point for indication 
and control of all principal station func- 
tions. 


An accompanying illustration 


Conclusion 


As evident from this discussion, the 
electrification of the Plantation system 
was designed to meet the practical re- 
quirements of products-line operation. 
That it adequately serves these needs is 
indicated by operating experience with 
the system to date, which has verified all 
fundamental features of its design. 
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Protection of Pilot-Wire Circuits 
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HIS paper reviews the problem of pro- 
\\l tecting pilot-wire circuits, briefly dis- 
cusses the sources of disturbing voltages, 
describes two types of neutralizing trans- 
formers, and illustrates how they are used 
to distribute the disturbing voltage most 
favorably throughout the pilot-wire cir- 
cuit. The recent increase in use of high- 
speed pilot-wire relays for the protection 
of important power circuits has accen- 
tuated the need of better understanding 
of the pilot-wire protection problem. 
Therefore, a review of this general sub- 
ject and a description of a new type of 
neutralizing transformer with mathe- 
matical formulas to determine its effec- 
tiveness, is considered timely. 

Three principal objectives to be at- 
tained when applying pilot-wire protec- 
tive apparatus are: 


1. To assure correct operation of the pro- 
tective relays or other apparatus at all times. 


2. Toprotect operating personnel. 


3. To protect the apparatus. 


Pilot circuits for protective relaying 
must be operative at all times, especially 
at times of system disturbances. Thus, 
simple protective gaps which provide ade- 
quate protection for many other pilot serv- 
ices cannot be used to protect against 
voltages induced by the power-system 
currents, as this would render the circuit 

_ inoperative when most needed. Certain 
supervisory control and other functions 
are also required to be operative during 
power-system faults, and this discussion 
applies equally well to pilot circuits for 
these purposes. The principles and 
methods will also be found useful in ap- 
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plying protection to those telemetering 
and supervisory control circuits which are 
not required to be operative during 
power-system faults. 

A pilot circuit may be exposed to dis- 
turbing voltages of several sorts, which 
will be discussed subsequently. Briefly, 
these are: 


(a). Lightning and other surges. 
(b). Induction from power lines. 
(c). Elevation of station ground potential. 
(d). Direct crosses with power circuits. 

If these voltages are not to disrupt the 
proper operation of the circuit, they must 


be disposed of by some combination of the 
following measures. 


(a). 


them. 


(b). By distributing them through design 
of the circuit impedances and grounds. 


By insulating the circuit to stand 


(c). By the use of gaps or arresters to pre- 
vent stirge voltages from reaching excessive 
values. 


(d). By drainage—dissipating the disturb- 
ing voltages as impedance drops in the cir- 
cuits. 
(e). By shielding the wires or so locating 
them that the disturbing voltages are les- 
sened. 


(f). By using insulating transformers or 
neutralizing transformers to take up longi- 
tudinal voltages as will be explained. 


In many cases no specific protective 
measures are required. This is frequently 


Figure 1. Schematic diagram of faulted trans- 
mission line and pilot-wire relay circuit 
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the case when rubber-lead-covered con- 
trol cable is used in relatively unexposed 
locations. However, a consideration of 
the magnitudes of disturbing voltages is 
worth-while in any case, to insure that the 
pilot circuit, through its insulation, ar- 
rangement, and protective features, pro- 
vides adequately for the voltages to be 
encountered. 

Pilot-wire circuits that are totally en- 
closed in a frequently grounded sheath are 
inherently provided with a high degree of 
protection against lightning. Circuits of 
this kind, that are not exposed to induc- 
tion from transmission lines and that en- 
ter stations in which only small ground 
potentials can occur, require no special 
protective measures. The auxiliary 
equipment that will be discussed is needed 
only when calculation or measurements 
indicate voltages in excess of the normal 
insulation strength. 

The general problem is very much as 
follows: Assume that lightning strikes 
the power line and causes a phase-to- 
ground. fault at the far end of the line 
section that is protected with pilot-wire 
relays. Assume also that the pilot circuit 
is exposed to the effects of the same light- 
ning stroke. Arresters on the pilot wires 
must operate to protect the relays and 
associated equipment. However, the ar- 
resters must immediately seal off and in- 
terrupt any power follow, so as to make 
the pilot circuit operable. The seal-off 
voltage of the arresters must be above 
the maximum voltage that can be im- 
pressed on them by induction in the pilot 
wires or by a combination of a rise in 
ground potential and induction which can 
be caused by the flow of transmission-line 
fault currents. If the arresters should 
fail to seal off, they would effectively 
short-circuit the pilot wires and block 
operation of the protective relays. Simi- 
larly, provision must be made to guard 
against the accidental operation of pilot- 
wire relays which may be caused by un- 
symmetrical operation of the arresters. 
This may be accomplished, for example, 
by connecting a low-voltage protector 
tube between the pilot wires, as shown in 
Figure 4 and by distributing funda- 
mental frequency-disturbing voltages so 


Paper 42-136, recommended by the AIEE committee 
on protective devices for presentation at the AIEE 
summer convention, Chicago, Ill., June 22-26, 
1942. Manuscript submitted April 9, 1942; made 
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as to avoid operating the lightning ar- 
resters. . . 
To aid in visualizing the manner in flow, depending upon the earth resistiv- Figure 4. Protective apparatus 
which these disturbing voltages may be ity in that vicinity. Ground potential 
impressed on the pilot-wire circuits by Ses of 1,000 to 3,000 volts are not un- thas the ground current tends to ‘‘shield”’ 
transmission line faults, consider the cir- COM on, while values up to 15,000 volts the pilot wires from induction. This 
cuit that is illustrated in Figure 1, Inas-  @re sometimes encountered. effect becomes quite appreciable when 
much as these disturbances are most The manner in which voltage is induced ground wires carry a large portion of the 
severe when one phase of the transmission in the pilot-wire circuit is indicated in eround-fault current.! 
line is grounded, only a single-phase sys- Figure 1. Fields of flux are set up by the Figure 3 illustrates how the mutual im- 
tem is drawn, As shown in Figure 1, as- flow of current in the transmission line pedance between the transmission line 
sume that the faulted power system con- and in the earth return. These fluxes link 44g pilot wires varies with the separation 
sists of a single-phase generator, a both pilot wires and induce voltages along between the two circuits. Three differ- 
grounded transformer, a section of line, the length of the exposed portion of the ont curves are drawn to illustrate how 
and equivalent ground-fault resistance.  pilot-wire circuit in proportion to the mag- tp j. quantity is affected by extreme varia- 
The pilot-wire circuit is spaced from the nitude of the flux linkages. Ifa twisted  tion6 in the resistance of the earth-re- 
power-line conductor, a distance of Sfeet, or spiraled pair of wires is used for the turn circuit or how the earth currents 
When the ground fault occurs, current pilot circuit, no appreciable voltage dif- “shield” the pilot circuit from induction. 
will flow out through the transmission ference will appear between the pilot When the earth resistivity is high, current 
line and return through thé ground. The wires. This is important, for the voltage returns deep in the ground and produces 
generated voltage is used up ina series of difference that appears between the pilot 4... shielding. The ground-fault current 
voltage drops in the generator and trans- | wires must be limited to avoid operating multiplied by the proper mutual imped- 
former, line, ground-fault resistance, and the protective relay, or associated ap- ance equals the magnitude of voltage that 
the effective resistance that can be meas paratus that is connected to the pilot win) pe induced in the pilot-wire circuit. 
ured between the station ground bus and circuit. Because of this, only longitudi- Note that this quantity can never exceed 
true ground, This resistance, indicated ually induced voltages, which are equal the magnitude of the transmission-line 
in Figures 1 and 2, varies from a fraction and in the same direction in both wires, reactance drop. A voltage equal to that 
of an ohm in well-grounded stations to will be discussed. magnitude can be obtained only when the 
several ohms in stations that are not so It will be noted that the flux which — transmission line and pilot wires occupy 
well grounded, The value may be high _ links the pilot wires from the ground cur- the same space or have 100 per cent cou- 
rent is 180 degrees out of phase with pling. It should also be remembered that 
Figure 3. Approximate variation in mutual  Tespect to that set up by the transmission- —_ ground wires and return circuits that are 
impedance between transmission circuit and ‘line current. Consequently, these two provided by cable sheaths all tend to re- 
pilot wires fields tend to cancel, or it may be said — quce the magnitude of the induced volt- 
age. In general, the shielding that is ob- 
aires tained from a full-sized, lead-covered 
ae telephone cable will reduce the voltage 
2 that would be induced in an open-wire cir- 
Hs cuit by approximately 50 per cent.! 
S08 
ts Protective Measures 
3 
ies Disturbing voltages can be impressed 
tf on the pilot-wire circuits by lightning, 
Zs electrostatic and electromagnetic induc- 
6 tion, station ground potentials, and ac- 
S tual contact with power circuits. The | 
TOR damage which results from crosses with 
$ power circuits can be limited by solidly 
2 grounding and isolating portions of the 
‘, SCRRTY TOR ERENT Pn oy 5 ee eee rommarrsnie AKCUREL LL through action of arrester blocks 
SEPARATION — FEET and fuses. Frequently this will cause 
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relay operations that cannot be prevented. 
Voltages impressed on the circuit by light- 
ning, induction, and ground potentials 
can be dissipated, distributed, or isolated 
with insulation in a manner that will not 
cause relay operation. This is accom- 
plished by use of lightning arresters (which 
must be chosen so that they cannot be 
@perated by system disturbances), by 
draining appreciable amounts of currents 
from the circuit through mid-tapped 
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transformers or similar balanced im- 
pedances, by altering the natural distribu- 
tion of voltage stresses with neutralizing 
transformers or grounding impedances, 
and by insulating the apparatus or iso- 
lating it with insulating transformers so 
that it will withstand the applied voltage. 

Insulating transformers have long been 
used to insulate the terminal equipment 
from disturbing voltages in pilot-wire 
circuits. They are also used to keep sta- 
tion ground potentials off the pilot wires. 
Insulation built directly into the relay 
can be used in a similar manner. This 
action is illustrated with typical graphical 
solutions in the latter part of this paper. 
The effects of electrostatic and electro- 
magnetic induction can be counteracted 
directly in the pilot wires by current 
drainage, as by grounding the mid-points 
of the insulating transformers at both 
ends of the line. When this is done, it is 
necessary to consider thermal capacities 
of the equipment and inequalities in volt- 
age drop in the individual pilot wires 
as any lack of symmetry in the circuit 
tends to insert an extraneous (unbal- 
anced) voltage in the pilot loop and may 
affect the associated relay operation. 
Neutralizing transformers are used in cir- 
cuits of this kind to reduce the circulating 
current to an absolute minimum and to 
provide a control means that can be used 
in d-c circuits. 

To study the action of neutralizing 
transformers and determine the distribu- 
tion of the disturbing voltages, pilot-wire 
equipment should be classified into groups 
at different potentials somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


1. Terminal equipment at station ground 
potential. In Figure 1 this includes the 
current transformers and relay parts up to 
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and including the primary of the insulating 
transformer. 


2. Terminal equipment on the station 
side of a neutralizing transformer. As 
neutralization is not perfect, this equipment 
operates at the remnant or unneutralized 
voltage to ground. In Figure 4 this in- 
cludes the supervisory relay, secondary 
winding of the insulating transformer, and 
the capacitor between the two center taps 
of the insulating transformer. 


3. The incoming’ pilot wires, any equip- 


2136 SA 


(sec) Figure 5a. Three-winding neu- 


tralizing transformer neutraliz- 
ing station ground potential 


!=Neutralizing - transformer 


it _s exciting current 
SHEATH CONNECTIONS 
TO GROUND OR 
REMOTE GROUND 


r=Resistance of  exciting- 
winding connections a-b 


and c-d 
Z=Self-impedance of exciting 
winding 
M=Mutual impedance between exciting 


winding and secondary windings 
e,=Remnant or unneutralized voltage which 


appears between relays and_ station 
ground 

Zp=Primary leakage impedance=Z—M 
Zeprict 

a= F, (1) 

BS eer 


Figure 5b. Three-winding neu- 

tralizing transformer neutraliz- 

ing longitudinally induced 
voltage 


Z=\mpedance of ground re- 
turn circuit, a to b 
E=Longitudinal voltage in- 
duced equally in pilot and 
neutralizing wires 
m= Mutual impedance between exciting wire- 
ground return circuits, from a to b 
Zsp=Zs— Ms, Zrp=Zr—M;, primaty leakage 
impedances 
Total remnant voltage: 
Zip Zip 2m 


Leg teln x (2) 
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ment connected thereto, and their potential 
with respect to ground. 


4. he cable sheath, usually at true ground 
potential if insulated, or at station ground if 
connected thereto. 


5. Other wires in the cables, and their 
potential to ground. 

Some of these items span from one po- 
tential to the other. The neutralizing 
transformers span from (3) to (2); that 
is, from the pilot wires to the remnant 
voltage point. The grounding capacitors 
span from (2) to (1); that is, from rem- 
nant voltage point to station ground. 
The insulating transformers span from (2) 
to (1). ( 

Cable sheaths, if not connected to sta- 
tion ground, may usually be considered 
as at true ground throughout their 
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lengths. They are usually grounded by 
leakage if not intentionally. Aerial 
cables with sheaths purposely insulated 
require a study of the various capacitive 
impedances, between wires and sheath, 
and sheath to ground, to determine the 
voltage with which their insulation is 
stressed. If a sheath is grounded along 
the line and also grounded to station 
ground, a heavy current will flow over it 
when there is a rise of station ground po- 
tential. The steepness of gradient along 
the cable sheath from station ground to 
true ground will depend on the resistance 
of the ‘‘pole grounds.’ Possible danger of 
burning the sheath should be checked, es- 
pecially if the cable is buried under the 
power line so that it may carry a consid- 
erable part of the return fault current. 
With given voltages, impressed on the 
pilot-wire circuit by longitudinal induc- 
tion or a rise in station ground potential, 
the determination of voltage distribution 
as indicated above is a problem in conven- 
tional circuit theory. After determining 
each potential with respect to any con- 
venient reference, such as true ground, 
the potential differences are obtained for 
verifying or designing the insulation co- 
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ordination. Graphic examples of this are 
given after operation of the neutralizing 
transformers is explained. 


Three-Winding* Neutralizing 
Transformer 


When used to protect against a differ- 
ence in ground potential, the exciting 
winding of the three-winding neutralizing 
transformer is connected between true 
ground (remote pole ground) and the sta- 
tion ground as shown in Figure 5a. The 
pilot wires are connected in series with the 
secondary windings of the neutralizing 
transformer and thereby have a voltage 
almost equal and opposite to the station 
eround-potential rise impressed directly 
on them. Thus, with the pilot wires at 
true ground potential (sheath potential 
usually), the terminal relay equipment 
will be held close to station ground poten- 
tial, 

The connection from the exciting wind- 


* Three winding is used to distinguish the type 
having a separate exciting winding. There may be 
any number of secondaries. Usually, there are two, 
through which a pair of pilot wires is carried, 
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DISTURBING VOLTAGE 
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POWER CURRENT, 1 


(a) Actual and single-line representation of 
circuit with neutralizing transformers 
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(6) Neutralizing station ground potential 


r=Resistance of pilot wires in parallel from 
atobandctod 
Zp=\|mpedance of pilot wires to ground 
(usually sheath) looking into terminal d-n, 
including distributed capacity, and termi- 
nating impedances 
Z,=Parallel impedance of grounding capaci- 
tors from a to g 
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(c) General case—neutralizing station 
ground potential and longitudinal induction 
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E=Total longitudinal induced voltage 
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(d) Equivelent circuit for pilot wires having 
induced voltage and distributed and lumped 
capacitance 


Figure 6. Two-winding neutralizing trans- 


former 


ing to ground may be a wire carried out a 
few hundred feet to a pole ground. Or the 
cable sheath may be insulated for the last 
few hundred feet into the station and the 
exciting winding of the neutralizing trans- 
former connected between it and station 
ground. . 

Assuming the pilot wires to be at true 
ground potential as indicated schemati- 
cally by the dotted connection at d, Figure 
5a, the remnant or unneutralized volt- 
ages between the terminal relay equip- 
ment and station ground can be ex- 
pressed as a function of the station 
ground-potential rise, #,, and the circuit 
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constants shown. The voltage és, is the 
difference between the voltage drops from 
ftod,andatod, duetoJ. Thus: 


Hee (1) 

Z+r 

Commercial designs have been de- 
scribed? having 0.35 ampere exciting cur- 
rent with 4,000 volts applied to the pri- 
mary winding. This results in an im- 
pedance Z = 4,000/0.35 or 11,400 ohms. 
The primary leakage impedance, Z,, has 
been held to a value such that with a dis- 
turbing voltage, E;, of 4,000 volts, the 
remnant voltage e,, is 70 volts for r=0, 
and 81 volts for y=35 ohms. (7 is the re- 
sistance of the exciting winding connec- 
tions.) 

The three-winding type of neutralizing 
transformer has also been used for neu- 
tralizing induced voltages.* In applica- 
tions of this kind an exciting wire is run 
the full length of the pilot wires and has 
induced in it the same voltage as the pilot 
wires. However, the cost of the exciting 
pilot wire, which must be held to a low 
value of resistance, usually eliminates 
this scheme from consideration. 


Two-Winding Neutralizing 
Transformer 


The two-winding neutralizing trans- 
former (or longitudinal choke) is a new 
form of neutralizing transformer in which 
the exciting current is conducted through 
the windings that are connected in series 
with the pilot wires and otherwise oper- 
ates in the same manner as the three- 
winding neutralizing transformer. This 
design was introduced in 1935. The first 
application was for protection of extensive 
pilot wires along an a-c railway electrifica- 
tion. 

The two-winding neutralizing trans- 
former is designed to protect pilot wires 
and their terminal equipment from sta- 
tion ground potentials and longitudinally 
induced voltages. Its self-exciting feature 
is particularly valuable for applications 
which involve longitudinal induction, as 
it eliminates the need of a third pilot wire. 
Furthermore the device is more effective 
than the three-winding transformer, when 
used to counteract induced voltages, as 
the magnetizing currents flowing through 
the pilot circuit actually aid the neutral- 
izing action. 

By providing grounding capacitors as 
shown in Figure 6a, a complete excita- 
tion path is secured over the pilot wires. 
The resulting circuit which includes the 
induced voltage and the neutralizing 
transformers is termed a “‘self-exciting 
neutralizing-transformer circuit,’’ since 
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the exciting current is carried over the 
pilot wires which are also used for relay- 
ing. ‘ 

The two windings of the neutralizing 
transformer are wound in the same direc- 
tion on the core, so that currents which 
flow in the same direction in the pilot 
wires encounter exciting impedance, 
whereas relay loop currents, in opposite 
directions in the two pilot wires, encoun- 
ter only the leakage impedance. The ex- 
citing impedance of such neutralizing 
transformers can readily be made as high 
as 100,000 ohms at 60 cycles with only 
160 ohms added to the pilot-wire loop re- 
sistance. One-microfarad grounding ca- 
pacitors, connected one from each wire to 
ground, have a parallel impedance of 
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Figure 7. Saturation curve of typical two- 


winding neutralizing transformer (longitudinal 
choke coil) 


1,325 ohms at 60 cycles and limit the 
remnant voltage to about 1.3 per cent of 
one half of the induced voltage. This 
assumes balanced conditions in which 
one half of the voltage is impressed across 
neutralizing transformers at each end 
of the pilot wires. 


STATION GROUND POTENTIAL 


The theory of the two-winding type of 
neutralizing transformer, as used for neu- 
tralization of. station ground potentials, 
may be understood from a consideration 
of Figure 6. The two pilot wires are con- 


sidered paralleled, so that the parallel 


impedances are used. The remnant 
voltage, @., of the terminal relay equip- 
ment from station ground is given by 
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The voltage from the pilot wires to the 
cable sheath is 


Zp 


ee 
2 Tl ey ey 2 


(3) 

In practice, the neutralizing-trans- 
former exciting impedance Z is very 
large, compared with the other imped- 
ances in the circuit. Therefore, the neu- 
tralizing transformer has impressed on it 
approximately the full disturbing volt- 
age, H,. The corresponding exciting cur- 
rent can be determined by reference to its 
saturation curve, see Figure 7. The rem- 
nant voltage, e;, is then numerically the 
product of the exciting current, 7, and the 
impedance, Z, of the grounding capacitors 
(see equation 2). Similarly, the voltage 
from pilot wires to sheath is the exciting 
eurrent J multiplied by Z,, defined in 
Figure 6b (see equation 3). If the dis- 
tributed capacitance is small, the voltage 
drop from the pilot wires to the sheath 
may be high. This can be reduced by 
adding lumped capacitance ground at d 
or terminating impedance to ground at 
the other end of the line. 

Figure 7 shows the excitation charac- 
teristics of a commercial design of a two- 
winding neutralizing transformer. At 
3,000 volts the exciting current is 30 mils 
(15 mils in each winding), or the exciting 
impedance, Z is 100,000 ohms. At 4,000 
volts the exciting current is 0.062 ampere. 
The impedance inserted in the relay loop 
circuit by this design is 160+-7 130 ohms, 
per transformer, at 60-cycle frequency. 


LONGITUDINAL INDUCTION 


The theory of the two-winding neutral- 
izing transformer, used for protection 
against longitudinally induced voltages, 
is given in the appendix. This treat- 
ment covers the general case in which 
both longitudinal induction and station 
ground-potentials are present. Remnant 
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Figure 8. Actual connections 


Arrows show parts included in each symbol 
of the potential-gradient diagrams 


voltages for the simpler case of longi- 
tudinal induction only are obtained using 
the same equations with the station 
ground potentials set equal to zero. 

The potential distribution is influenced 
by the relative values of terminating im- 
pedances to ground and distributed im- 
pedances to ground as well as the locations 
and amounts of induced voltages. These 
factors are taken into account in the exact 
theoretical treatment of the appendix. 
The important case in which a station 
ground-potential rise and longitudinal in- 
duction are both caused by the same pri- 
mary fault current is fully developed, the 
voltage distribution being expressed by 
equations 5a to 9a of the appendix. 


Potential Distribution for Typical 
Conditions With and Without 
Neutralizing Transformers 


A reasonably accurate conception of 
the potentials existing in various parts of 
a pilot-wire circuit that is exposed to 
station ground potential or longitudinal 
induced voltage may be obtained from the 
typical diagrams in Figure 9. The poten- 
tials shown are based on 2,000 volts sta- 
tion ground potential or 4,000 volts longi- 
tudinal induction as indicated, but can be 
ratioed for other values of disturbing volt- 
age. Various parts of the circuit are rep- 
resented by symbols drawn in position to 
show the voltages to ground at which 
those parts operate under the abnormal 
conditions. In this discussion, operating 
voltages between wires are taken as zero, 
and the two wires are represented as one 
for determining voltages to ground. The 
operating voltages are usually negligible 
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in comparison but can be superposed if 
appreciable. 

Figure 8 illustrates which parts of a 
typical pilot-wire relay are included in 
terminal apparatus at “‘station ground 
potential,’ and which part operates at 
the ‘‘remnant voltage’ to ground. The 
insulating transformer presents negligible 
impedance to pilot-wire currents in the 
same direction (two-winding neutralizing- 
transformer exciting currents) which flow 
to ground. It may, therefore, be con- 
sidered as operating at the remnant volt- 
age, although physically it is in the cir- 
cuit between the terminating capaci- 
tances and the neutralizing transformer. 

Parts (a) to (d) of Figure 9 show the 
distribution of 2,000 volts station ground 
potentials. Part (a) is without neutral- 
izing transformers; it illustrates the dis- 
tribution of voltage that is obtained when 
an insulating transformer is connected 
between the relay and pilot wires. Note 
that the relay is held at station ground 
potential, and the entire voltage differ- 
ence is impressed across the transformer 
insulation. If a supervisory relay were 
connected directly to the pilot wires, 
with its base connected to station ground, 
its insulation would be stressed with the 
full 2,000 volts rise in ground potential. 


If the cable sheath is tied to station 
ground, the rise in potential of the pilot 
wires depends on the relative lengths of 
pilot wires affected by sheath sections at 
true ground and higher potentials. For 
example, if one tenth of the length of cable 
sheath is elevated 2,000 volts and nine 
tenths is at true ground, the wires will 
rise to ten per cent of 2,000 volts, or 200 
volts above true ground. If only one per 
cent of the sheath is elevated, the poten- 
tial rise will be a corresponding proportion 
of the rise in the short length of sheath. 
A wire-to-sheath potential approaching 
the full station ground potential must 
then be provided for in the cable insula- 
tion. This illustrates that voltage stress 
on the cable can be reduced by insulating 
the cable sheath from station ground. 


The use of two-winding neutralizing 
transformers is illustrated in parts (b) 
and (c). This transformer holds the relay 
parts that are metallically connected to 
the pilot wires at station ground poten- 
tial, except for the small remnant voltage, 
caused by the neutralizing transformer 
exciting current passing through the 
capacitance to ground. These remnant 
voltages are usually under 100 volts. The 
effects of predominant and negligible 
pilot-wire distributed capacity are also 
shown in (b) and (c). The rise in pilot- 
wire potential indicated in (c), can be re- 
duced by connecting small fixed capaci- 
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tors between the pilot wires and ground. 
The circuit then becomes equivalent to 
that shown in (b). In each case, the ef- 
fect of connecting the sheath to station 
ground is shown. The resulting condition 
is tolerable, if the cable has ample insula- 
tion, and its sheath has ample current- 
carrying capacity. However, the sheath 
must be insulated from station ground if 
the cable is not insulated to stand 50 per 
cent to 100 per cent of the ground poten- 
tial rise, with a suitable margin. 

As shown in part (d), the three-winding 
neutralizing transformer produces a po- 
tential distribution under conditions of 
station ground voltage rise, substantially 
the same as for the two-winding neutral- 
izing transformer with predominant dis- 
tributed capacity. 

The distribution of potentials resulting 
from 4,000 volts of longitudinal induction 
is illustrated in parts (e), (f), (g), and (h), 
taking into account the following varia- 
bles: 


With and without neutralizing transformers 
(two-winding type). 

Pilot-wire capacitance predominant or neg- 
ligible. 


Different exposure conditions, 


Parts (e) and (f) show that with pre- 
dominant distributed capacity, introduc- 
tion of neutralizing transformers leaves 
the pilot-wire voltages unchanged and 
simply lowers the potential of any relay 
equipment metallically joined to the pilot 
wires, to substantially station ground po- 
tential. 

The natural distribution of pilot-wire 
potential determined by distributed ca- 
pacitance, as explained in the appendix, 
can be modified by terminating capaci- 
tances to ground indicated in Figure 
9(c) and (g). The distributions are 
shown, in part (g), for the case of dis- 
tributed capacitance negligible compared 
with these terminating capacitors, and in 
part (c) for the case of distributed capaci- 
tance predominant. Other cases fall in 
between, The unbalanced voltage dis- 
tribution which results from heavy indue- 
tion near one end, when distributed ca- 
pacitance is predominant, part (c), can be 
equalized by the addition of terminating 
capacitances, 

As shown in parts (f) and (h), the neu- 
tralizing transformers operate to hold the 
relay equipment substantially at station 
ground potential except for the remnant 
voltage. Part (h) of Figure 9 also illus- 
trates the use of a number of neutralizing 
transformers, connected at intervals in 
the pilot-wire circuit. This expedient is 
used to reduce voltages on the cable it- 
self, as neutralizing transformers at the 
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Figure 9. Distribution of wire-to-ground voltages caused by station ground potential and 
longitudinal induction 

(i) Combination of 2,000 volts station ground 

potential and 4,000 volts longitudinal induc- 


(a) to (d)—-2,000 volts station ground potential 
(e) to (h)—4,000 volts longitudinal induction 
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terminals provide adequate protection for 
the relay equipment. 

Part (i) illustrates the potential gradi- 
ent that is obtained when a combination 
of station ground potential and longitudi- 
nal induction exists. As one of these volt- 
ages is produced by resistance coupling 
and the other by mutual reactance cou- 
pling from the same current, the two are 
90 degrees out of phase with each other. 
(The voltage produced by mutual cou- 
pling is ahead, if the reference directions 
are used as indicated in Figure 6, and the 
pilot wires are more closely coupled to a 
power phase wire than to the ground re- 
turn.) As a result the voltage along the 
pilot wires varies not only in magnitude 
but also in phase position. Figure 9(i), 
shows the voltage magnitude to ground, of 
the principal parts of the circuit, but does 
not indicate the magnitude of voltage 
across the neutralizing transformers. The 
vectorial shift of the voltages along the 
pilot wires is illustrated in Figure 10. 

The distribution of voltages that are 
imposed on pilot-wire circuits and their 
terminal equipments, by induction and 
station ground potentials, can be deter- 
mined by use of the equations and dia- 
grams presented herein. It will be noted 
that in many instances this can readily be 
accomplished by first determining the 
distribution of induced voltages, per 
Figure 6d, and then adding the rise in 
ground potential at right angles to it at 
the correct location in the circuit. The 
maximum stress on the pilot-wire insula- 
tion can be determined in this manner. 
If relay equipment is connected directly 
to the pilot-wire circuit, its insulation (and 
operating characteristics) must be able 
to withstand such a voltage, or neutral- 
izing transformers must be installed to 
dissipate it and reduce the voltage stress 
at the relay to meet operating limitations. 
After the voltage distribution has been 
determined, as mentioned above, the 
effect of neutralizing transformers, or the 
use of grounding impedances, or of in- 
sulating transformers can be determined 


NEUTRALIZING 
TRANSFORMER <<” 


STATION GROUND BUS 


SS TOTAL LONGITUDINAL 
INDUCED VOLTAGE 
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STATION GROUND POTENTIAL 


SHOWING ALL VECTORS 
ON A SINGLE DIAGRAM 


by simply. subtracting the impedance 
drops from the voltages that are impressed 
on the circuit. 

In general, all parallel wires that enter 
a cable at a given point should be pro- 
tected in a similar manner to ‘make 
certain that all wires within the cable 
are held at the same potential. A cir- 
cuit of this kind should be studied, and 
the necessary protective measures must 
be taken to avoid the transfer of dis- 
turbing voltages from one set of wires to 
the other. 

The paper has reviewed the problem of 
protecting pilot-wire circuits with em- 
phasis on high-speed relay requirements 
and has presented mathematical and 
graphic aids to help the reader visualize 
it. It has also presented a mathematical 
analysis of a new tool, the two-winding 
neutralizing transformer, that is well 
suited to use in dissipating disturbing 
voltages that are frequently impressed on 
pilot-wire circuits. Use of this ‘‘tool’”’ 
and the methods of analysis described 
should be of value to the users of pilot- 
wire circuits in avoiding difficulties that 
have been previously overlooked. The 
important points to be checked are the 
adequacy of insulation provided at differ- 
ent points in the circuit, and the voltage 
that is impressed on the lightning arrest- 
ers. This latter point is of primary im- 
portance on leased circuits that are used 
with high-speed protective relays. The 
voltage distribution must be such that 
lightning protection is never operated by 
power-system disturbances. 


Case of 


and 


Appendix. General 
Longitudinal = Induction 
Ground Potential 


In the general case where both station 
ground potentials and longitudinal induced 
voltages are present, the voltage distribution 
can be determined in the following manner: 
First determine the distribution of the in- 
duced voltage in the pilot wires to obtain 
the value k; this is done with the terminal 


Figure 10. Vector 
voltage distribution 
along pilot wire ex- 
posed to both sta- 
tion ground poten- 
tial and longitudinal 
induction 
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(a) Actual circuit 


Uniform section of distributed capacitance and 
induced voltage 

Total shunt capacitance in this section =T! 

Total induced voltage =E 


ke I-kKJE 2136-116 
Be (Ioke 


rel Mies T’+R’ Line 
(6) Circuit equivalent to (a) as far as terminal 


conditions are concerned 


Figure 11. Potential gradient for induction in 
part of a section 


TORT +5") 
Zp =|mpedance corresponding to S’+T’+R’ 
All capacitances in microfarads 


equipment disconnected. Then complete 
the circuit to calculate the distribution of 
voltages in the entire circuit as will be ex- 
plained. 

As shown in Figure 6d, the pilot-wire cir- 
cuit can usually be replaced by a T section 
composed of two parts of the induced volt- 
age, RE and (J—k)E, and the total shunt 
capacitive impedance of the two wires to 
ground, Z,,». This assumes that voltage 
drops in the series impedance of the pilot 
wires, caused by the shunt capacitive cur- 
rent, are negligible. The value of k can be 
determined by considering the voltage dis- 
tribution in the pilot wires with the neutral- 
izing transformers and terminal equipment 
disconnected. If shunt impedances are all 
capacitive, either distributed or lumped, the 
voltage distribution diagram can be con- 
structed as shown. The positive and nega- 
tive areas A are made equal, since they are 
proportional to the charging currents enter- 
ing and leaving the pilot wires, which must 
be equal. This is most easily visualized by 
referring to Figure 6d. Note that the 
abscissa is capacitance, rather than distance 
to allow for cable or open wire, and lumped 
capacitance effects. Thus the potential 
distribution diagram can be readily drawn 
from the known capacitances and ‘induced 
voltages by making the areas equal. 

One of the most common cases is shown in 
Figure 11. Uniform induction, of total 
voltage F, occurs over a section having uni- 
formly distributed capacitance, totaling 
T’ microfarads. The sum of remaining dis- 
tributed capacitance plus lumped capaci- 
tance at one end is S’ and at the other end, 
R’. For this case 


, ~~ 
- 2R/+7 : (4) 

2(R/+7'+ 8") 

After the potential distribution in the 
pilot wire above has been determined, that 
is, the value of & fixed, the equivalent dia- 
gram can be connécted to the terminal 
equipment as in Figure 6c. A vector solu- 
tion of the resulting two-mesh network gives 
the various voltages and exciting currents. 
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HE oil-filled type of high-voltage 

paper-insulated cable has been used 
on all extra high-voltage underground in- 
stallations now in service in this country. 
While the major portion of these installa- 
tions operates at oil pressures under 30 
pounds per square inch, several of the 
shorter ones utilize oil pressures up to 
200 pounds per square inch (‘‘oilostatic’”’ 
type). Although an alternate system! in 
which a high gas pressure is applied ex- 
ternally to the lead sheath has been in 
commercial service abroad since 1932, it 
was not until recently that this type of 
cable, known as compression cable, re- 
ceived serious study here. In 1939 the 
Detroit Edison Company found that a 
system employing a welded steel pipe line 
offered a number of advantages over the 
conventional duct installation under the 
conditions existing over the route of a 
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projected 120-kv underground circuit. 
For this reason the companies with which 
the authors are associated initiated an in- 
tensive laboratory and field investigation 
of the technical characteristics of several 
systems employing a steel pipe. The pres- 
ent paper describes some of the more in- 
teresting results of the technical investi- 
gation on the compression cable system. 

Essentially the compression-cable sys- 
tem comprises a cable that is in most 
respects an ordinary solid-type cable en- 
cased in a pressure chamber in which a 
gas pressure of approximately 200 pounds 
per square inch is applied externally to the 
lead sheath. In any high stress design it 
is necessary to eliminate entirely or nullify 
effectively the two important inherent de- 
fects of ordinary solid-type cable: 


1. The expansion and contraction of the 
impregnating compound with the load cycle 
must be provided for. 


2. The small but inevitable gas occlusions 
within the insulation must be rendered in- 
nocuous. 


In the low-pressure oil-filled cable the 
first requirement is taken care of by in- 
corporating an oil-flow channel or chan- 
nels within the cable and by locating along 
the route reservoirs having expansible 
cells and an external gas supply to main- 
tain positive pressure. The second pre- 
requisite is met by employing a design 
which allows more complete degassing of 
the oil and saturation of the paper than 


obtained in ordinary solid-type cable. 
Several investigators have patented de- 
signs in which impermeable expansible 
members and the associated gas supply 
are incorporated in the conductor or 
sheath of the cable itself. Because of 
economic considerations none of these 
latter designs has attained commercial 
recognition. In the compression cable 
system the cable is made noncircular so 
that the lead sheath by change of shape 
may serve as an impermeable expansible 
member, the action of which is made re- 
versible by external gas pressure. Thus 
the cable becomes self-compensating in 
that on increasing load the volumetric 
increase is accommodated by an increase 
in the cross-sectional area, while on de- 
creasing load the external gas pressure 
causes the reverse action to take place, 
thereby preventing void formation as a 
result of load changes, 


In actual practice the compression cable 
is made oval in cross section so that the 
shape is free to change in such a direction 
as to alter the minor axis at the expense 
of the major axis and hence alter the 
cross-sectional area without necessitating 
any large change in the periphery of the 
cable. A thin metal binder tape with 
paper tape over and under it is applied 
over the lead sheath in order to insure 
uniform diaphragm action along the 
sheath. The external gas pressure is 
secured by placing the cable in a welded 
steel pipe line filled with nitrogen gas 
under pressure. By actual field and labo- 


ratory experience it has been found that — 


a gas pressure of about 200 pounds per 
square inch is adequate to maintain a 
positive internal oil pressure sufficiently 
high to prevent ionization in those voids 


These are 


—E,Zept+Zep(1 —k)E+ 


Tpw ert Set Zep (E+ Es) is 
(ZestZs+Zep)(ZertZept Zr) — Zep? 

6: =Zesls (6) 

¢p=es -E—E, +E, (7) 

Een = — EgtIs(Z3+Zes) . (8) 

Eyp=Eqp—E (9) 


i, and E,=station ground potentials at r 
and s 


E=voltage induced in the pilot wires 


Frequently, the shunt capacitance to 
ground of the pilot wire will be so large that 
the potential distribution of the pilot wires 
will be relatively unaffected by the connec- 
tion of the neutralizing transformers and 
terminating capacitors, Z,, and Z,;. Test 
of this condition is whether the neutralizing 
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transformer impedance (approximately 
100,000 ohms for a commercial design) is 
large compared with the capacitive reactance 
to ground (sheath) of the pilot wires. In this 
case corresponding to Z,,=0, the disturb- 
ing voltages can be taken as E;+kE at the 
“s” end and (1—k)E at the “rv” end. The 
voltages e, and e, can then be determined by 
multiplying Z,, and Z,; respectively by the 
neutralizing transformer exciting current 
(Figure 7) corresponding to these disturb- 
ing voltages. 

A practical case of considerable impor- 
tance is that of station ground potential at 
only one end, combined with longitudinal 
induction from the same power current. For 
this case, represented in Figure 6c by £,=0, 
the longitudinally induced voltage E is 90 
degrees ahead of the station ground potential 
Es. Thus taking E, as reference, (Z,=E,) 
equations 5 to 9 reduce to 5a, to 9a, as 
shown below: 


When E,=0 &,=reference=E, E=90° 
ahead =jF£ 
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Substituting these quantities in equations 
5 to 9. 


I _Iep1 a k) E+ (Zop+Z,+Z ep) (jkE+E,) 
: (Zept+Zs+Z cp) (Zor t+Zep+Zr) —LZep* 


(5a) 

Cp = Zcelisg (6a) 

ep =e; —jE—E, (7a) 
Esp = Ey +1;(Z3+Z es) (8a) 

Fs (9a) 


Exp =Esp—J E 
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which are inherent in solid-type cable 
when operated in the usual manner. In 
consequence of the application of this 
principle of using high gas pressure in con- 
junction with an oval-shaped cable and 
the lead-sheath separator, it is possible to 
operate ordinary solid-type insulation at 
voltage stresses and conductor tempera- 
ures comparable with those used on the 
oil-filled type of cable. 


Experience Abroad 


The first commercial circuit of compres- 
sion cable was installed in England in 
1932. The cable used in this initial 66- 
kv installation was a_three-conductor 
type HSO design, that is, a conventional 
three-conductor type H cable with round 
conductors and binder tape and a tri- 
angular-shaped sheath, the latter being 
obtained by omitting the major portion 
of the filler material. In order to dis- 
tribute the diaphragm action as uniformly 
as possible over the flat sides of the tri- 
angular-shaped sheath, a metal binder 
tape with an asphalted paper tape over 
and under it, was applied over the sheath. 
A rectangular steel wire armor applied 
with a long lay completed the makeup: 
The armor wires were considered neces- 
sary in order to permit the pulling in of a 
long length of cable without injury. It is 
the practice abroad to allow these armor 
wires to take the entire strain of the pull. 

While from an electrical point of view 
this installation has operated satisfac- 
torily since being placed in service, yet on 
the basis of subsequent experience and 
laboratory tests the use of the type HSO 
construction has been discontinued 
abroad and another construction known 
as type HSL has been adopted, because 
it is easier to manufacture and lends it- 
self better to diaphragm action of the 
lead sheath. In the latter design three 
oval-shaped conductors, each separately 
insulated,- leaded and reinforced with 
several metal tapes, are cabled together 
with a short lay and armored with steel 
tape. 

In addition to the two designs men- 
tioned, both of which are installed in a 
steel pipe, a third type known as the self- 
contained compression cable has been 
developed abroad. In this design the 
function of the steel pipe is accomplished 
by an outer lead sheath which is separated 
from the diaphragm sheath by a spacer 
wire to provide a gas channel and is suita- 
bly reinforced to withstand high gas 
pressure. It was at first considered that 
this design might find some application 
for duct systems in this country. How- 
ever, to protect the metallic reinforcing 
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tapes against mechanical damage and cor- 
rosion, a third lead sheath would be de- 
sirable. With the large conductor sizes 
commonly employed here, the resulting 
sheath losses, which cannot easily be pre- 
vented, would be excessive. In view of 
these facts, this type cannot be justified 
economically. 

At the end of 1940 there were over 55 
conductor miles of compression cable in 
service abroad operating at voltages 
ranging from 50 to 120 kv. Operating 
experience on these installations has been 
entirely satisfactory from an electrical 
standpoint. Electrolytic corrosion of the 
pipe was experienced on the first installa- 
tion in England as the result of poor pipe 
coating, and mechanical trouble near the 
joint wipes was encountered on a 50-kv 
installation in Copenhagen because of 
inadequate provisions for the differential 
longitudinal movement between cable and 
pipe. 

Because of the difficulty of obtaining 
precise information on all phases of the 
foreign installations, and the hazard in- 
volved in extrapolating foreign experience 
to relatively large loads and consequently 
large conductor sizes normally used in 
this country, it seemed advisable to re- 
check fully the mechanical features of the 
system in the laboratory and in the field 
by means of an experimental installation. 


Preliminary Studies 


DIAPHRAGM ACTION 


It was first essential to determine 
whether the lead sheath could withstand 


indefinitely the diaphragm action result- 
ing from temperature changes occurring 
during normal operation of cable. Ac- 
cordingly extensive laboratory tests were 
made on pure lead sheath simulating the 
normal conditions of operation. 

It is reasonable to assume that the 
maximum daily temperature change 
would be approximately 20 degrees centi- 
grade, which would correspond to a vol- 
ume change of one-half of one per cent. 
This about equals the volume difference 
between an oval-shaped sheath in which 
the ratio of the minor to major axis is 0.9 
and a circular sheath of the same perime- 
ter. Assuming the maximum seasonal 
change to be 80 degrees centigrade, a vol- 
ume change of two per cent would occur. 
To obtain the desired information on the 
mechanical performance of the lead 
sheath it was necessary to subject the 
samples to changes in volume correspond- 
ing to both these daily and annual 
changes. The two per cent volume change 
would occur once for every 365 of the 
one-half of one per cent volume change 
cycles. The test program adopted for 
most of the measurements consisted in 
subjecting the samples to one two per 
cent volume change and 300 one-half of 
one per cent volume changes in a 24-hour 
period. This accelerated laboratory test 
program subjected samples in a single 
day to the equivalent of approximately 
one year’s diaphram action under normal 
operation. 

Samples of compression cable 32 inches 
long were used for the tests. The dia- 
phragm action or change of volume was 


Table |. Tests of Diaphragm Action of Lead Sheath 

Sample External Internal Lead No. of 
Num- Pressure Pressure Thick. Origin of Cycles to 

ber Medium Medium Type of Cycle Temp. Mils Cracks Failure 

1/o-2% 4.8 min....... Room «0. 190) wo dgan Outside  .vcii5 4,900 

«. .t/2-2% 4.8 min... ..5. RON E ole BOG, peters Outsidew Foch 5,800 

Meson Vo AS EMT. es oc ROOK 6 OO aren Outside’ jy c..4 4,500 

..1/2-2% 4.8 min....... Room, f.0.: QO TR eck Outside ...... 5,000 

1/o-2% 4.8 min....... Room... ae. OO era Outside> %.5<=. 4,100 

1/9-2% 4.8 min....... Roomes.4 90 et Outside tc sts 4,460 

1/2-2% 4.8 min....... Room fic. 00co ona. Outsider” .-+ 4,160 

w-/o-2% 4.8 min... ... Room, o..25 SO esas Outsides homo. 4,460 

I/o-2% 4.8 min....... BO Chie ar OO mera Outside y tinn cnn 4,100 

..1/2-2% 4.8 min....... 60'C wae BO Nn nn Outside 3,100 

1/>-2% 4.8 min....... BOC ae OO teense Outside 3,450 

1/o-2% 4.8 min....... COG oe GOR aoe 2 Outsider 2 yous 3,500 

1/9>-2%20 min....... Room...... DOK eee: Outsider wa yen 3,100 

1/o-2% 4.8 min....... Roamans BOP Kars Outside. §..5.<, 3,000 

...-1/o-2% 4.8 min... .... Rooms ses to ES er at Outside iis 3,200 

-.1/2-2% 4.8 min....... RGont. ho O'S Cre Outside ...... 3,250 

1/o-2% 4.8 min....... Room £90 ire. i PASideae Which r 11,500 

1/o-2% 4.8 min....... Room a UR heh issicle’ yey Rracok 11,800 

1/9-2% 4.8 min....... Room...... DOR ania Mtstden yy Felt cye ere 13,000 

1/o-2% 4.8 min....... Room GO irare ty Both sides...... 24,000 

1/o-2% 4.0 min....... Room...... DON Both sides... ..: 15,240 

1/9-2% 4.0 min....... Rooms . 5: D0: See Both sides...... 17,000 


A—Oil initially degassed, but becoming slowly contaminated with air. 
B—Degassed oil protected by Sylphon diaphragms from air contamination, 


C—Compressed air. 
D—Nitrogen (water-pumped). 
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produced by causing pressure differentials 
between the inside and outside of the 
cable sheath. At the start of the tests 
oil, not highly degassed, was used as a 
pressure medium on the inside of the 
sheath and compressed air was used di- 
rectly on the outside. The first eight 
samples tested on the cycle described 
gave a life ranging from 4,100 to 5,800 
cycles (number of one-half of one per cent 
volume cycles) at room temperature. 
[examination ofthese samples after failure 
showed evidence that the incipient cracks 
which occurred had originated on the out- 
side surface of the sheath. Since that 
surface was in direct contact with the 
compressed air it seemed likely that oxi- 
dation may have influenced the results. 
Subsequent tests were made in which 
carefully degassed oil was used as an ex- 
ternal This change 
immediately resulted in a life ranging 
from 11,500 to 13,000 cycles. Further 
precautions to insure carefully degassed 
oil on the inside as well as the outside of 
the sheath resulted in a life ranging from 
15,240 to 24,000 cycles, that is, a life ap- 
proximately four times as great as that 
obtained when no precautions against 
oxidation of the sheath had been taken. 

Table I gives the results of laboratory 
tests on five different kinds of samples 
(M, N, O, P, Q) each representing some 
change in either sheath thickness, ten- 
sion of paper tapes during manufacture, 
or in degree of looseness of armor tapes. 
In general these structural differences had 
no significant effect on the life of the 
sheath. 

Samples tested with air as a pressure 
medium show that thinner sheaths and 
higher temperatures decrease the ability 
to withstand diaphragm action. This 
may be attributed to the effect of oxida- 
tion. 


pressure medium. 


The test conditions differed from service 
conditions in two important respects, 
namely : 


(a). That each cycle is carried out in about 
‘/goo the time that would occur in practice. 


(b). That. the volume ranges in the test 
cycles correspond to load conditions which 
are possible in service but are not normal 
for most installations. 


In both of these respects, the test con- 
ditions are the more severe. The stresses 
required to produce the same amount of 
deformation in the sheath are very much 
less for slowly applied deformation. For 
a given deformation where the lead is not 
exposed to oxidation as under service con- 
ditions, a greater number of cycles is re- 
quired to produce failure when the period 
is long than when it is short. In view of 
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this and the fact that the number of full 
volume daily cycles per year will generally 
be less than 300, the approximate 50 
years represented by 15,000 cycles is a 
conservative estimate for the life of the 
lead sheath, 


LONGITUDINAL MOVEMENT 


The usual practice for armored com- 
pression cable is to anchor the joints; 
however, it was felt that if the armor were 
eliminated, and the three conductors 
cabled with a comparatively short lay, 
the longitudinal movement would be re- 
strained without undue stress on the cable 
or joints. The following is a brief account 
of the tests designed to measure the mag- 
nitude of such restraining forces. 

The three conductors of a 50-foot sec- 
tion of 600,000-cireular-mil unarmored 
compression cable were cabled to a six- 
foot lay, but not bound together, and then 
pulled into a six-inch inside diameter iron 
pipe of the same length. At one end the 
cable was anchored to the pipe, at the 
other end means were provided for apply- 
ing and measuring a restraining force of 
such magnitude as to prevent any move- 
ment of the cable with respect to the pipe 
end. The cable was heated by circulat- 
ing current in the conductors. Thermal 
equilibrium was reached with conductor, 
sheath, pipe, and ambient air tempera- 
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then bound by hand with heavy duck 
tape and tested. The maximum force 
reached was 4,500 pounds for a final 
conductor temperature rise of 59 degrees 
centigrade. 

These test results show that when the 
three conductors of a compression cable 
are cabled together in a lay of about six 
feet, but not bound, the longitudinal 
forces due to restrained thermal expansion 
are so low that no expansion bends are 
necessary. This was further verified by 
the field tests. On the other hand, if the 
conductors are bound together, either 
straight or twisted, or kept straight with- 
out binding, the forces developed are large, 
enough to endanger joints of usual design. 


OuTER COVERINGS 


A test was made to determine the abil- 
ity of duck tape, applied over the outer 
lead-sheath reinforcing tapes of an un- 
armored compression cable, to withstand 
the friction incident to pulling this type 
It was observed 


of cable into steel pipe. 
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tures of 83, 67, 48 and 23 degrees centi- 
grade, respectively. The maximum re- 
straining force required to prevent longi- 
tudinal movement during the. thermal 
transition period was 475 pounds, which 
dropped to 350 pounds when the steady- 
state temperatures were reached. 

In view of the very small forces de- 
veloped by the cabled conductors, a simi- 
lar test was made on the same type of 
cable, in which the conductors were not 
cabled or bound together in any manner. 
The final restraining force was 3,000 
pounds, with a maximum of 3,500 
pounds reached during the transition 
period, for a final conductor temperature 
rise of 66 degrees centigrade. 

The cable sample above described was 
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from laboratory tests that very thin tape 
was damaged in moving through the pipe 
even in a short distance of 50 feet. One 
of the samples used for test was covered 
with a 20-mil duck tape with salvage. 
This sample was pulled in and out of the 
pipe until parts of the sample had been 
subjected to the same amount of abrasion 
as would have been received if the cable 
had been pulled through a 2,000-foot sec- 
tion of pipe. -Examination of the sample 
showed that the heavy duck tape was un- 
injured. 


Experimental Installation a 


GENERAL LAYOUT 


The experimental circuit of the com- 
pression cable, shown in Figure 1, con- 
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sisted of two cable sections each about 
700 feet long, one armored and one un- 
armored, installed in a welded steel pipe. 
The two sections were connected by 
means of a joint, and their free ends were 
provided with terminals for parallel 
connection with an existing 120-kv over- 
head line. Suitable equipment was pro- 
vided for artificially loading the cable by 
circulating current through the two cable 
sections with the overhead line providing 
the return path. 


THE PIPE LINE 


Electrically welded steel pipe having 
an outside diameter of seven inches and 
shipped in double random lengths was 
used for this installation. The ends of 
each length were expanded and beveled 
for use with chill rings. In the field gas 
welding was used, and the welds were 
tested at 500 pounds per square inch air 
pressure. 

The terminal ends were housed in 35/s- 
inch outside diameter 0.120-inch wall 
copper pipes which were fitted and wiped 
into the trifurcating heads on the ends of 
the steel pipe line. 

The pipe system was provided with 
nitrogen feeding equipment consisting of a 
standard cylinder of oil-pumped nitrogen 
and a gas-pressure regulator with pressure 
gauges. The line was equipped with a 
low gas-pressure alarm set for a pressure 
of 150 pounds per square inch. 


THE EXPANSION BEND 


An expansion bend was installed near 
the end of the armored cable in order to 
protect the joint between the armored 
and unarmored compression cables from 
the longitudinal thrust exerted by the 
armored cable. Figure 2 shows the ex- 
pansion bend used in this installation, 
which was made of 12-inch steel pipe with 
reducers on both ends. The usual prac- 
tice abroad is to use an expansion bend 
on each side of the joint. 


CORROSION PROTECTION COVERINGS 


The pipe on the unarmored compres- 
sion cable was given a coating of a ma- 
terial used extensively for pipe covering. 
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This coating, designated as coating A, 
consisted of: a hot application of wax, a 
spiral wrapping of reinforced asbestos, a 
hot application of a service coat incor- 
porating natural asphalt, a spiral layer 
of a single membrane wrapper, and a 
spiral wrapping of heavy kraft paper. 
The wax was an adherent coating, chemi- 
cally and mechanically fortified. 

On the armored section concrete was 
applied around the pipe in the trench to a 
minimum thickness of three inches. 


CABLE DESIGN 


The armored cable was of conven- 
tional design as used abroad. The three 
650,000-circular-mil Compack oval con- 
ductors were shielded and insulated with 
500 mils of impregnated paper. The in- 
sulation on each conductor was shielded 
and covered with 85 mils of lead. There 
was applied over each sheath three paper 
tapes, two reinforcing bronze tapes, and 
two saturated cotton tapes. This as- 
sembly was cabled with saturated jute 
fillers and covered with a heavy saturated 
duck tape, jute bedding and galvanized 
steel-wire armor. 

The individual legs of the unarmored 
cable were of the same construction as 
those in the armored cable, with the addi- 
tion of two 30-mil presaturated canvas 
tapes. These legs were cabled without 
fillers or further finish. Figure 3 shows 
a sectional view of the unarmored com- 
pression cable installed in a steel pipe 
having an outer protective covering. 


ANCHORING OF THE CABLES 


The armored compression cable was 
anchored at two points: 


1. At the joint with the unarmored cable, 
to prevent the joint from being moved by 
the expansion of the cable. Due to proxim- 
ity of the expansion bend no large forces 
were involved. 


2. Ata point approximately 40 feet from 
the terminal end the armor wires were so 
anchored as to withstand large longitudinal 
forces in either direction. The expansion 
occurring in the 40-foot section was calcu- 
lated to be negligible and would be taken up 
by the bend of the cables in the riser pipes. 
Therefore, at the joint between the terminal 
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ends and the armored cable the armor 
wires were simply bound in place. 


With the above arrangement of anchor- 
age, a longitudinal movement roughly 
equal to that obtained in a 1,400-foot-long 
armored compression cable will take place 
in the direction of the expansion bend and 
joint between the armored and unarmored 
compression cables. To observe this 
movement a removable sight glass with 
reference mark was installed in the pipe 
near the end of the expansion bend as well 
as at other points in the line where such 
observation would be of use. The cable 
under each sight glass was equipped with 
a graduated scale which was fitted in 
proper position after the cable was placed 
in its final location. 


NORMAL JOINTS 


Figure 4 shows the normal joint used 
between the armored and unarmored sec- 
tions of cable. Figure 5 shows the de- 
tailed design for each phase. 

The design of the normal joint is of par- 
ticular interest, because it achieves the 
connecting of two sections of cable with- 
out any appreciable structural change at 
the point of joining. The design results 
in a joint that is simple, reliable, and of 
very small diameter, yet similar in con- 
struction to those used on high-voltage 
single-conductor solid-type cables. Very 
little schooling is therefore necessary for 
splicers well-versed in solid-type cable 
jointing to enable them to construct this 
joint. Diaphragm action takes place 
along the joint in a manner similar to that 
of the cable. 

Soldered-type countersunk copper con- 
nectors were used with an outside dimen- 
sion the same as that of the cable con- 
ductor. Semiconducting tapes were used 
to shield the connectors and applied so 
as to make good contact with the con- 
ductor shielding tapes. Long pencils 


Figure 3. Sectional view of unarmored com- 
pression cable installed in steel pipe having an 
outer protective covering 
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Figure 4. Normal joint between armored and 
unarmored sections of compression cable 


were made on the factory insulation by 
tearing each tape individually at points 
one-eighth inch apart. Impregnated- 
paper tapes were tightly applied, butt- 
lapped, and wrapped in the same direc- 
tion, until the thickness of the hand- 
applied insulation exceeded that of the 
factory insulation by 20 per cent. Shield- 
ing braid was applied over the insulation. 
The diameter was so made that it required 
considerable force to draw the oval sleeve 
over the joint core. The joint core was 
coated with cable oil before forcing the 
sleeve in place. This made the sleeve over 
the joint insulation fit as snugly as the 
regular sheath over the factory-applied 
insulation. The sleeve was then beaten 
down at the ends and wiped to the cable 
sheath. It was then reinforced with 
brass tapes similar to the reinforcing on 
the cable proper. After the individual 
joints were completed, they were tied 
together, the steel joint casing pulled over 
and welded in place. 

Laboratory tests had been made pre- 
viously on two joints of this design. The 
man making these joints had had no pre- 
vious experience in making paper-taped 
joints other than a single similar practice 
joint. The voltage program as specified 
in the Association of Edison Illuminating 
Companies Specification for Oil-Filled 
Cable was used with the time reduced 
for the first step to 1!/, hours, and the 
20 per cent increase in voltage every 
three hours obtained in small steps every 
ten minutes instead of one large step at 
three-hour intervals. Breakdown volt- 


ages, expressed in volts per mil of cable in- 
sulation, of 436 and 445 were obtained. 
In both joints the breakdown was radial 
there were no 


and over the connector; 


These results 


other signs of stressing. 
compared favorably with values obtained 
on standard normal oil-filled cable joints 


of this voltage class. These laboratory 
values are probably very conservative as 
compared with what might be expected 
from the field joints where a more nearly 
circular connector was used, and where 
the tapes were applied with greater tight- 
ness by experienced splicers. 


TERMINALS 


Figure 6 shows the design of the ter- 
minals used on the experimental line. 
These terminals have a brass-fitted bake- 
lite stop-tube assembly of sufficient 
strength to withstand the high internal 
operating pressure of the cable oil. This 
stop-tube assembly ends in a stem at the 
upper end and a flange at the lower end. 
The porcelain insulator, with a barrier 
assembly and stress cone, metal rings at 
top and bottom, and an insulator cap, is 
placed over the stop tube and bolted to 
the flange. The space between the stop 
tube and the porcelain is filled with oil. 
The terminal is essentially the same de- 
sign as that used for oil-filled cable with 
the addition of the stop tube. 


COMPENSATORS 


Compensators were used in order to 
allow for the expansion and contraction 
of the impregnating oil contained in the 
rigid stop tubes of the terminals, and 
thereby prevent overworking the sheath 
near the ends of the compression cable. 
The compensator may be described as a 
flexible membrane in a housing which is 
capable of withstanding 200 pounds per 
square inch pressure. The membrane 
separates the housing into two chambers; 
one containing oil is in direct communi- 
cation with the inside of the stop tube, 
and the other containing nitrogen is con- 
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nected to the pipe line. Expansion of the ’’ 
oil in the stop tube and cable due to in- 
creasing temperature is accommodated by 
the movement of the membrane which is 
spring-loaded to provide a characteristic 
similar to that of the cable sheath. Dur- 
ing cooling the process is reversed, and 
thus complete impregnation of the ter- 


I 
“ 


minal at all times without appreciable ,, 


interchange of oil between the terminal 
and cable is insured. One compensator 
is connected to each terminal. 


INSTALLATION 


Methods usually employed for pulling 
cables into ducts were readily adapted to 
the installation of the compression cable 
in the steel pipe. At the start of the in- 
stallation of the armored compression 
cable, high pulling stresses (16,000 
pounds) were experienced on the pulling 
line when it passed around the expansion 
bend located at the pulling end of the sec- 
tion. As soon as the armored cable 
started to pass through the expansion 
bend, the pulling stresses on the line be- 
came normal. 

A maximum pull of 7,800 pounds was 
experienced during the installation of the 
unarmored cable. This corresponds to a 
coefficient of friction of about 0.54. For 
future installation of unarmored com- 
pression cable where an even lower pull- 
ing stress is desired, a half-round copper 
wire wound over the fabric tapes of the 
individual cables can be employed. 

In order to determine the effect on a 
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cable 
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compression cable of nitrogen coming in 
contact with the insulation, the lead 
sheath of one phase of the unarmored 
cable was perforated with holes approxi- 
mately one-eighth inch in diameter at 
25-foot intervals throughout its length. 
Before the cables were pulled into their 
respective pipe sections, the piping was 
tied with hot air. After the cable was 
installed the pipe was evacuated and then 
filled with nitrogen at a low positive pres- 
sure. With the help of temporary seals, 
this nitrogen was kept in the pipes until 
the cable-splicing operations were com- 
pleted, at which time the pipe was filled 


in this installation withstood without 
failure impulse voltages up to 900 kv 
(the capacity of the generator). This is 
well above the 138-kv insulation level. 


Field Tests 


After the installation had been com- 
pleted the cable was subjected to repeated 
load cycles, and periodic measurements 
were made of the power factor and move- 
ment of the cable within the pipe. 

During the time that the cyclic load- 
ing tests were in progress (a little over 
five months), the cable line was subjected 
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with nitrogen gas at a pressure of approxi- 
mately 200 pounds per square inch, 
The nitrogen used was oil-pumped, guar- 
anteed to contain less than 0.3 per cent 
oxygen and 0.03 per cent water. 


TESTS ON THE CABLE BEFORE 
INSTALLATION 


As the compression cable before in- 
stallation is essentially a standard solid- 
type cable, routine factory acceptance 
tests, usually performed on solid-type 
cable of similar insulation thickness, were 
considered adequate for detection of 
nonuniformities. The impulse strength 
of compression cables had been deter- 
mined by previous tests,? and calcula- 
tions showed that this cable would fail 
at a voltage in the neighborhood of 1,100 
ky. A sample of compression cable used 
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to 54 load cycles with load on for 21/2 
hours and load off for 2'/. hours, and 
249 load cycles with load on for 4 hours 
and load off for 4 hours. In addition, a 
number of cycles was used in which the 
load was applied for durations ranging 
from approximately 13 hours to 190 
hours. During the majority of the load 
cycles, the current ranged from 500 to 
550 amperes (or 10 to 20 per cent above 
the nominal 95,000-kva rating of the 
line); during others, particularly those of 
the longer duration, the currents ranged 
from 460 to 510 amperes. 

The first few heating cycles produced a 
movement of seven-eighths inch in the 
armored cable at the entrance to the ex- 
pansion bend over 613 feet of cable and a 
slight initial adjustment of position of the 
unarmored cable. Subsequent heating 
and cooling cycles produced a cumulative 
ay y-inch movement of the armored cable 
and |no appreciable movement (one- 
eighth inch) of the unarmored section. 
This indicated that without armoring, the 
cables would absorb the longitudinal 
movement, thus making expansion bends 
unnecessary. During the recent cold 
season and without load, the armored 
cable has returned to its original position. 

Power-factor measurements were made 
on each conductor of the two connected 
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sections at voltages from 20 kv to 100 
ky to ground. An initial set of measure- 
ments was made before starting the load 
cycles, and subsequent measurements 
made at intervals during the period that 
the cable was under test. It was not prac- 
tical to obtain the power factor of the test 
cable at elevated temperatures due to the 
relatively long time necessary to switch 
the test cable out of the circuit and con- 
nect up the power-factor measuring 
equipment. The measurements were 
made after the cable had been de-ener- 
gized for a period of 15 hours or more. 

These power-factor measurements as 
obtained on one of the conductors are 
shown in Figure 7. There was no signifi- 
cant difference in the measured values 
for the different conductors. It will be 
seen that there is a slight decrease in 
power factor in the later readings which 
were at slightly higher temperatures than 
the initial set. 

No noticeable difference in power fac- 
tor was apparent in the phase with holes 
in the sheath as compared to the other 
two phases. However, this cable has not 
been operating long enough to prove this 
point definitely. 


Summary 


1. Methods normally used for pulling 
cables into ducts can readily be adapted to 
the installation of compression cable in steel 


pipe. 


PR Conditions in this country make it pos- 


sible to eliminate the armor which is used 
on compression cable abroad. 


3. By cabling the individual lead-covered 
and reinforced conductors with a suitable 
lay, longitudinal expansion becomes of no 
practical importance, and expansion bends 
as used abroad can be eliminated. 


4. Diaphragm action of the lead sheath 
when in nitrogen shows indefinite life under 
simulated operating conditions. 


5. Compression cable is well suited for 
handling loads in the range of 100,000 kva. 


6. The experimental installation which has 
been installed for approximately one year 
shows no deterioration of the insulation even 
on the phase with the lead sheath perforated 
every 25 feet. 
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HIS paper deals with the theory, 

manufacture, and testing of high-pres- 
sure gas-filled cable and describes an ex- 
perimental installation by the Detroit 
Edison Company in co-operation with the 
General Cable Corporation and a subse- 
quent commercial installation on the 
Detroit Edison system. 

While high-pressure gas-filled cable has 
been in successful operation in England, 
these are the first experimental and com- 
mercial installations in the world of this 
type cable in a steel pipe. The installa- 
tion of such cable in a steel pipe involves 
the removal of the lead sheath in the field, 
thus exposing the insulation to the at- 
mosphere and to the possibility of me- 
chanical injury during installation. Since 
the effect of such conditions is difficult to 
determine in the laboratory, the experi- 
mental installation was made. 

The commercial line was subsequently 
installed on the Detroit Edison System 
and put in operation on December 31, 
1941. This line is seven miles long and 
designed to transmit 95,000 kva continu- 
ously at 120 kv. 


Experience Abroad 

High-pressure gas-filled cable has been 
in successful operation in England since 
1937 at which time installations of cable 
of this type were made for operation at 
33 kv and 132 kv. Today there are ap- 
proximately 25 conductor miles in suc- 
cessful operation at voltages ranging from 
33 kv to 132 kv and at pressures from 50 
to 225 pounds per square inch. These 
cables! are equipped with lead sheaths 
reinforced so as to withstand the operat- 
ing gas pressure. 

The high-pressure gas-filled cable makes 
effective use of the well-known fact that 
the dielectric strength of gas increases 
very greatly with pressure. The great 
gain possible by the use of high gas 
pressure in cable insulation has long been 
recognized. However, it was not until a 
more complete knowledge of other facts 
became available that effective use could 
be made of this principle. 

The low permittivity and dielectric loss 
of unsaturated paper made the use of this 
dielectric seem most promising. Many 
of the expected results were realized in 
cables made in this way; dielectric losses 
were very low, and there was no ioniza- 
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tion at voltages well above operating 
voltage. However, the short-time and 
impulse breakdown voltages were very 
low. Since there was no measurable 
ionization at voltages just below failure 
it seems that complete breakdown in such 
a cable follows promptly after the small- 
est amount of ionization. 

An entirely satisfactory solution of the 
problem has been found by combining 
several features. The use of high- 
density low-porosity paper presaturated 
with a high-viscosity compound has 
eliminated the quickly destructive effect 
of ionization produced by overvoltage. 
These features, together with shielding of 
the conductors as advocated by two of 
the authors for all very high-voltage 
cable,? and with the use of very thin tapes 
near the conductors, have resulted in ob- 
taining an insulation entirely free from 
ionization up to about twice operating 
voltage and a dielectric strength (short- 
time or long-time) in the same range as 
for oil-filled insulation. Perfection of 
methods of drying and saturation, the use 
of a saturant of very low loss, and the pre- 
vention of moisture absorption during 
taping have also resulted in extremely 
low dielectric loss and a high degree of 
uniformity throughout the thickness of 
the insulation. 

Two different types of saturant have 
been used abroad. In the earlier ones, 
the saturant contained a very large per- 
centage of rosin and had a very high vis- 
cosity. However, it also had a high power 
factor and for this reason was not con- 
sidered entirely satisfactory. In later 
cables the saturant has been petrolatum. 
This has a low loss and does not migrate 
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at a temperature below its melting point/ 
of 50 or 55 degrees centigrade, but does 

become very fluid at temperatures at 

which cables may operate in this coun- 

try. Thus neither of these saturants was 

entirely satisfactory particularly for a 

pipe cable installation. The saturant 

used in the Detroit cables has a very high 

viscosity, possesses extraordinarily good _ 
stability, and gives a cable of as low di- 

electric loss as for the best of modern 

power cables. The good results obtained 

on these cables are attributable in no 

small part to the development and use of 

this saturant. 

The value of the very thin tapes and of 
the conductor shielding lies primarily. in 
the increase of specific dielectric strength 
of gas in very thin films. Because of the 
lower dielectric stress farther from the 
conductor, the thin tapes are required 
only near the conductor. Thus by grad- 
ing the paper-tape thickness, the same di- 
electric strength is secured for the cable 
as if all the paper were thin; at the same 
time there is secured greater freedom in 
the penetration of gas and more rapid 
equalization of the pressure through the 
insulation wall. Moreover, the resulting 
cable withstands without damage the nor- 
mal bending in manufacture and installa- 
tion, as it could not do so fully if made en- 
tirely of the thinnest paper. 

Nitrogen has been selected as the pres- 
sure medium, because of its good dielec- 
tric properties, its complete inertness with 
respect to the materials used in the cable, 
and its commercial availability with low 
moisture and oxygen content. 


The SMD Type Cable 


The previous paragraphs dealt with the 
basic principles behind the high-pressure 
gas-filled cable and apply to this type 
cable as manufactured in England and to 
the pipe type of cable manufactured in 
this country and hereafter designated as 
SMD type. The difference in construc- 
tion is in the outer enclosure. Abroad a 
reinforced lead sheath is used over the in- 
sulated conductors to provide this gas- 
tight enclosure. An additional lead’ 
sheath is usually employed to protect the 
reinforcements. The SMD type of high- 
pressure gas-filled cable retains the essen- 
tial insulation of the reinforced lead- 
sheath type but does away with the per- 
manent lead sheaths as used abroad. All 
three phases of even the largest-size 
cables are installed in one common pres- 
sure chamber. This pressure chamber is 
a steel pipe which is in itself gas-tight, 
and which is designed to withstand the 
required pressure. A lead sheath which 
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serves as a protective covering during 
shipment and storage is removed as the 
cables are installed. 

While the insulation of the SMD type 
cable is the same as for the reinforced 
sheath type, the removal of the lead 
sheath requires that a covering be placed 
over the insulation for protection during 
installation. In the cable used in the ex- 
périmental line this was accomplished by 
the application of a strong canvas tape 
over the insulation shielding tapes. The 
cable for the commercial line was manu- 
factured with a half-round copper wire 
over the canvas tape to increase the me- 
chanical protection and reduce the coeffi- 
cient of friction between the cable and 
pipe. 

Since the installation of this type of 
cable requires the removal of the lead 
sheath in the field, the exposure of the in- 
sulation to the atmosphere, and the pos- 
sibility of mechanical injury during in- 
stallation, it was felt that an experimental 
installation was essential to demonstrate 
the practicability of installing this type 
of cable in a commercial line. 

While the superiority of insulation 
made with graded tapes of five mils and 
less was recognized, the question of 
whether or not an insulation built from 
papers of standard thickness, five mils or 
over, would be satisfactory was raised. 
To obtain an answer to this question, it 
was decided to employ all five-mil tapes 
in the SMD type cable used in the experi- 
mental line. The five-mil thickness was 
used to facilitate taping and to depart as 
little as possible from the standard practice 
used in the manufacture of power cables. 
In the cables built subsequently for the 
commercial SMD line, grading of paper 
thickness was employed, thus conforming 
to the practice abroad. 


Manufacture 


The cable in the commercial installa- 
tion was of the following construction: 
single conductor 600,000 circular mils con- 
centric round strand, 600 mils preimpreg- 
nated wood-pulp paper of graded thick- 
ness from 2!/. to 5 mils, two metal-faced 
paper tapes applied next to the conductor, 
and two metal-faced tapes over the in- 
sulation (all metal-faced tapes included 
in the 600-mil wall thickness), bronze 
shielding tape intercalated with a satu- 
rated muslin tape, one 20-mil paraffin 
saturated tape, one half-round 200- by 
100-mil copper wire applied in open spiral, 
and a 94-mil temporary lead sheath. 
Figure 1 shows a sectional view of this 
cable installed in the steel pipe having 
an outer protective covering. 
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Before being applied to the cable, the 
paper tapes were dried and saturated with 
an oil having a viscosity of 3,000 seconds 
Saybolt Universal (50 centipoises) at 100 
degrees centigrade. The preimpregnated- 
paper tapes were wrapped on the conduc- 
tor in a standard taping machine and in 
the usual manner, except that the entire 
machine was enclosed in a room where in 
the relative humidity was maintained 
below 20 per cent regardless of outside at- 
mospheric conditions. This humidity 
control, together with precautions taken 
during impregnating, handling, and stor- 
ing, greatly reduced the moisture content 
in the finished cable. 

The cable for the experimental installa- 
tion differed from the above only in the 
omission of the half-round copper wire, 
the use of five-mil paper tapes through- 
out, and the application of paper tapes 
without humidity control. 


Specification 


SMD type cable may be tested in ac- 
cordance with the Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies Specification for 
Oil-Filled Cable, provided that during the 
electrical tests an internal nitrogen pres- 
sure of 30 pounds per square inch is 
maintained on commercial lengths and 
225 pounds per square inch on samples. 
The temporary lead sheath on the com- 
mercial lengths should, of course, be of 
sufficient strength to withstand this pres- 
sure. 


Experimental Installation 


The experimental circuit of SMD type 
cable consisted of one section of cable of 
approximately 700 feet in length with 
normal joints at each end connecting to 
the terminal end cables. Terminals were 
provided at each end for connection with 
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Figure 1. Sectional view of SMD type cable 
installed in a protective-coated steel pipe 
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an existing 120-kv overhead line. The 
cable was installed inaseven-inch-outside- 
diameter welded steel pipe having a wall 
of 0.231 inch and filled with nitrogen gas 
at a pressure of approximately 200 pounds 
persquareinch. The pipe section housing 
the cable was provided with manholes at 
each end at which points sight boxes 
were provided for observing cable move- 
ment. 

Two different types of protective cover- 
ings were applied to the pipe. About half 
of this 700-foot section was covered with a 
coating of plasticized coal-tar enamel. 
Joints in the pipe were hand-coated with 
the same material. The balance of this 
section of pipe was covered with Somas- 
tic. This material consists of a primer 
coat over which was extruded, hot, a half 
inch of asphalt mastic material. 

The joints and terminals were of the 


. same general design as used on the com- 


mercial line and are described hereafter. 

Since it was desirable not to expose the 
insulation to the atmosphere any longer 
than necessary, a mechanical stripping 
device was designed which folded the lead 
sheath back as the cable was pulled into 
the pipe. V-shaped grooves were made 
in the lead sheath during the lead cover- 
ing process in order to facilitate stripping. 
It was found, however, that scoring of the 
lead sheath by hand in the field was still 
necessary, and that mechanical stripping 
increased the pulling stresses consider- 
ably. It was thus unnecessary to score 
the lead at the factory, as scoring in the 
field was all that was required to facilitate 
this operation. 


Field Tests 


Measurements were made after the in- 
stallation had been completed in order to 
determine what effect cyclic loading of 
the cable would have on the power factor 
of the insulation and what movement of 
the conductors would take place. 

The cable which was connected to the 
120-kv overhead line was subjected to 
load cycles by the circulation of current 
through the conductor with the overhead 
line acting as the return path. During the 
first 54 cycles the load was on for 21/2 
hours and off for 21/2 hours. This was 
followed by 249 cycles of longer duration 
with the load on for 4 hours and off for 4 
hours. In addition there were a number 
of cycles in which the load was applied for 
durations ranging from 13 to 190 hours. 
For the majority of the load cycles the 
current ranged from 500 to 550 amperes 
(or 10 to 20 per cent above the nominal 
95,000-kva rating of the line). The 
maximum change in copper temperature 
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Figure 2. Curves of power factor versus voltage 
for experimental installation 


Cable Temperature 
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that occurred during this period of load- 
ing was 58 degrees centigrade. 

The above load cycles produced only a 
slight initial adjustment in the position of 
the cable, and no further movement of 
the cable occurred thereafter. This indi- 
cates that there is sufficient space in the 
pipe to absorb the longitudinal thermal 
expansion. 

Power-factor measurements were made 
on each of the three conductors at volt- 
ages from 20 kv to 100 kv to ground. An 
initial set of measurements was made be- 
fore loading and repeated at intervals 
during the period that the cable was being 
subjected to the loading cycles. The 
measurements were made after the load 
had been removed from the cable for a 
period of 15 hours or more. It was not 
feasible to obtain power-factor measure- 
ments at elevated temperatures, since it 
required a relatively long time to switch 
the experimental cable out of the circuit 
and connect up the power-factor meas- 
uring equipment. 

The power-factor data as obtained on 


Figure 3. , Cell for measuring thermal resistivity 
of soil 


Ceramic tube wound with Chromel wire to 
dissipate 200 watts at 120 volts 


one of the conductors are shown in Fig- 
ure 2. There was no significant difference 
in the measured values for the different 
conductors. It will be noted that the 
later power-factor values are noticeably 
lower than the earlier ones. The first tests 
were made at 2.6 degrees centigrade, and 


‘the last one at 27.7 degrees centigrade. 


This is entirely consistent with laboratory 
data, which show that in the lower range 
of temperatures the power factor of the 
insulation decreases as the temperature 
increases. These measurements show no 
evidence of deterioration of the insulation. 


Soil-Resistivity Measurements 


During the period that tests were being 
conducted on the experimental installa- 
tion, soil-resistivity measurements were 
made for use in designing the commercial 
line. Measurements were made to deter- 
mine the thermal resistivity of the earth 
under varying seasonal conditions and 
for different types and conditions of soil. 
A cell was used consisting of a copper 
cylinder twelve inches long and three 
inches in outside diameter, with a one- 
eighth-inch wall, and equipped with an 
internal electric-heating element. This 
heater was capable of dissipating 200 
watts at 120 volts, uniformly over the 
walls. A copper-constantan thermo- 
couple was embedded in the mid-point of 
the cylinder wall. The general construc- 
tion of this cell is shown in Figure 3. 

This cell was buried vertically in the 
ground; the heater supply and thermo- 
couple leads were brought out to a con- 
venient point. Means were also provided 
for measuring the ambient earth tempera- 
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ture nearby. Sufficient energy was sup-,_ 
plied to the heater element to cause a 40- 
to 50-degree-centigrade rise between 
cylinder wall and. ambient earth. For the 
soils so far tested an input of 50 watts has 
been necessary. 

The earth thermal resistivity (in de- 
grees centigrade per watt per centimeter 
cube) may be computed from the formula 
g=(128/W)(%—T2): when W = watts 
input, 7;=temperature of cylinder wall, 
and 7,=temperature of ambient earth. 
This formula is empirical and was derived 
by comparison with the results obtained 
from such a cylinder with those obtained 
with a sphere.# 

Figure 4 shows values of resistivity for 
three types of soil encountered along the 
route of the commercial line, as well as 
the variations in resistivity that are 
caused by the changes in moisture con- 
tent during the different seasons of the 
year. 

Tests with the thermal resistivity cell 
at what will probably be the locality 
where the soil has the highest thermal 
resistivity along the commercial line (in 
fine sand) show maximum average values 
of 120 during the dry season. In other 
areas where loam prevails, maximum av- 
erage values of 95 and 75 were measured 
during the dry and wet seasons, respec- 
tively. Corresponding measurements 
where heavy clay prevails show resistivi- 
ties of 105 and 95, respectively. 


Commercial Line 


GENERAL LAYOUT 


The commercial line consists of a seven- 
mile circuit installed under paved city 
streets. The cable used has previously 
been described under ‘‘Manufacture” 
and was shipped and installed in lengths 
of approximately 1,500 feet. The pipe 
line consisted of seven-inch steel pipe 
protected from corrosion by means of 
Somastic pipe covering. The line is sec- 
tionalized by stop joints, one near each 
termination and four at intermediate 
points, thus dividing the line into five ap- 
proximately equal sections. These stop 
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Figure 4. Seasonal soil-resistivity curves 
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Figure 5. Normal joint for SMD type cable 


joints are provided so that if repairs to the 
steel pipe are required, because of cor- 
rosion or for other reasons, it will be neces- 
sary only to discharge the nitrogen from 
the section involved. Sectionalizing the 
line also facilitates the location of a gas 
leak in the steel pipe if a leak should occur. 
In normal operation the stop joints are 
by-passed by a pipe containing a valve 
which may be closed for sectionalization. 
Nitrogen tanks were connected through 
pressure regulators to the ends of the pipe 
to take care of any leakage. A low pres- 
sure alarm was installed to operate when 
the gas pressure drops to 150 pounds per 
square inch. 


INSTALLATION 


The temporary lead sheath was scored 
and stripped by hand, as the three cables 
were pulled as a unit into the steel pipe. 
No difficulty was encountered in pulling 
these 1,500-foot lengths. The maximum 
pulling stress that occurred on any of the 
sections was 7,200 pounds which cor- 
responds to a maximum coefficient of fric- 
tion of 0.37. 

For a distance of approximately 15 feet 
on each end of the cable sections, the 
lead sheaths were allowed to remain to 
facilitate making the joints, and to permit 
sealing the cables in the steel pipe during 
installation. The cables were sealed in 
the pipe by means of trifurcating heads, 
which consisted of a flange and gasket 
bolted to the pipe ends and three lead 
nipples wiped to the cable sheaths. 

Previous to pulling in the cable, each 
section of pipe line between manholes was 
tested for leaks with 500 pounds per 
square inch air pressure for 24 hours. 
The pressure was then released, and the 
pipe filled with dry nitrogen gas at a pres- 
sure of 5 to 10 pounds per square inch. 
This pressure was maintained until the 
cable was pulled. After the cable was 
pulled, the ends of each section were 


sealed by means of the trifurcating heads, 
and dry nitrogen gas admitted at a pres- 
sure of 5 to 10 pounds per square inch. 
After each section between stop joints 
was completed, it was evacuated. When 
all sections of the line were completed, the 
line as a unit was filled with dry nitrogen 
gas at 200 pounds per square inch. 


NORMAL JOINTS 


The normal joints, shown in Figure 5, 
are essentially the same in the experi- 
mental and commercial lines and were 
hand-taped with presaturated paper. 
Soldered-type countersunk copper con- 
nectors having a diameter the same as 
that of the cable conductor were used. 
These avoid the regions of high stress 
that occur near the ends of standard con- 
nectors. Stress control was further im- 
proved by the use of semiconducting 
tapes for shielding the connectors. These 
tapes were applied so as to make good 
contact with the conductor shielding 
tapes. Long pencils were made on the 
factory insulation by tearing each tape 
individually at points approximately one- 
eighth inch apart. The paper tapes were 
applied butt lap to a thickness 20 per cent 
greater than that of the factory-applied 
insulation. 

The hand-applied insulation was 
tapered at the ends of the joint by tearing 
the successive tapes at points 9/15 inch 
apart. The joint was completely shielded 
with tinsel copper braid. Special rubber 
sleeves were temporarily pulled over the 
completely insulated and shielded joints 
to protect them against dirt and moisture 
and to permit maintaining low gas pressure 
on the insulation. The ends of these rub- 
ber sleeves were sealed with rubber tape 
to the short sections of lead sheath left on 
the cable ends. After all three joints were 
completed, the rubber sleeves were tre- 
moved, the wipes at the trifurcating 
heads melted off, the trifurcating heads 
moved two inches from the pipe ends and 
the wipes remade. This procedure per- 
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Figure 6. Stop joint 
for SMD type cable 
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mitted entrance of gas into the joint 
casing and anchored the cables at the 
joint. The enlarged section of pipe form- 
ing the joint casing was then pulled over 
the joint and welded in place. 


Stop JOINTS 


The stop joint, shown in Figure 6, is 
essentially the same as those used for 
oil-filled cable. The stop tubes have 
somewhat greater wall thickness to give 
strength to withstand safely a differential 
pressure of 225 pounds per square inch. 
At one end the three stop tubes are sealed 
to a diaphragm through which the cables 
pass. This diaphragm is sealed to the 
outer joint casing. The condenser unit 
for each of the three individual joints is 
similar to the condenser for oil-filled cable 
except that it is wound with preimpreg- 
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Figure 7. Terminal for SMD type cable 


nated paper, and no individual oil-tight 
outer sleeves are used. This allows the 
gas to come into direct contact with the 
insulation of the condenser, thus improy- 
ing its dielectric strength in the same 
manner as for the cable proper. 


TERMINALS 


The terminals used on both the experi- 
mental and commercial lines have a brass- 
fitted bakelite stop-tube assembly similar 
to those used in the stop joints but of 
greater length. This stop tube assembly 
ends in a stem at the upper end and a 
flange at the lower end. The porcelain 
insulator, with a barrier assembly and 
stress cone, metal rings at top and bot- 
tom, and an insulator cap, is placed over 
the stop tube and bolted to the flange. 
The space between the stop tube and the 
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porcelain is filled with oil. Thus the ter- 
minal is essentially that used for oil- 
filled cable with the addition of the stop 
tube. The terminals are installed in a 
manner similar to single-conductor ter- 
minals on oil-filled or solid-type cables. 
Figure 7 shows the design of these ter- 
minals, 


MANHOLES 


The 24 normal and 6 stop joints were 
housed in manholes having brick walls, 
concrete floors, rail-supported brick ceil- 
ings, two chimneys, and built-in pulling 
eyes. The normal joint manholes were 
12 feet long, 4 feet 9 inches wide, 5 feet 
high, and those housing the stop joints 
were 17 feet 10 inches long, 5 feet 6 inches 
wide and 5 feet high. Corrugated gal- 
vanized-iron culverts, concentric with the 
pipe, were used for storing the steel-joint 
casings out of the way of the splicers dur- 
ing construction. One such culvert was 
provided in the normal-joint manholes 
and two in the stop-joint manholes. 


Laboratory Tests 


PowreR Factor VERSUS PRESSURE AND 
VOLTAGE 


The effect of different gas pressures on 
the power factor at different voltages is 
shown in Figure 8. This cable operates 
at approximately 70,000 volts tu ground 
and was designed to show no measurable 
ionization at double working voltage, or 
140,000 volts, when under a nitrogen pres- 


Table A 


Gas Pressure Voltage at Which 


sure of 225 pounds per square inch. In 
general, there was no appreciable ioniza- 
tion at 140,000 volts and 200 pounds per 
square inch. It is apparent also that at 
approximately 80,000 volts and 100 
pounds per square inch, no appreciable 
ionization occurs. Thus the minimum 
safe operating gas pressure for this cable 
is approximately 100 pounds per square 
inch, Ionization data on this lot of cable 
may be summarized as indicated in 
Table A. 


CompounD MIGRATION 


The fact that this cable was to be in- 
stalled in a steel pipe without a lead 
sheath made it necessary to determine 
whether at high temperatures the im- 
pregnant would flow out of the paper into 
the pipe, or when installed vertically, 
the compound would flow longitudinally 
of the cable. If such migration would be 
harmful, the effect would become ap- 
parent from ionization tests. In Figure 9 
are curves showing ionization tests on a 
sample of cable after heating for 65 days 
at 100 degrees centigrade in an inverted 
U position. The sample in the bent posi- 
tion had an over-all height of 15 feet of 
which only a very small part was con- 
sumed by the storage of the small amount 
of drained compound at the lower ends 
in the space between the lead sheath and 
insulation. This offered as complete an 
opportunity for drainage as for a cable of 
any height. The cable was allowed to cool 
for eight hours each day for 38 of the 65 
days. Initially and also after 43 days’ 
heating there was no ionization at 140 kv 
and 225 pounds per square inch, but after 
65 days’ heating ionization started at 
130 kv. Thus it is safe to assume, since 
there was no change after 43 days’ heating 
at 100 degrees centigrade, and only a 
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Figure 9. lonization tests at different gas 
pressures on 600,000-circular-mil cable with 
600-mil insulation, after being heated for 65 


days at 100 degrees centigrade in an inverted- 


U position 
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slight change after 65 days’ heating, that’’ 


migration is not a problem at normal op- 
erating temperatures even in vertical runs. 


RADIAL POWER FACTOR 


It has been customary in the industry to 
measure radial power factor at 60 degrees 
centigrade. In order to exaggerate effects 
on power factor of small quantities of 
contaminants, notably moisture, radial 
power factor tests on SMD type cable 
were made at 80 degrees centigrade. The 
greater sensitivity of measurements at 
80 degrees centigrade, as compared with 
60 degrees centigrade, is markedly shown 
in Figure 10 where curves C and D show 
radial power factor at these respective 
temperatures. The sample of cable used 
for these measurements was an experi- 
mental section made before the procedure 
used in the construction of this type of 
cable had been perfected. 

Figure 11 shows the very high degree of 
correlation that exists between the power 
factor and moisture content. The radial 
moisture-content curve has been super- 
imposed on the radial power-factor curve, 
and the variations in the moisture con- 
tent are closely followed by variations in 
the power factor. These measurements 
were made on samples taken from the sec- 
tion of experimental cable mentioned as 
having been made before the manufac- 
turing technique was perfected. To ob- 
tain an accurate measure of moisture con- 
tent, groups of tapes were used instead 
of single tapes. Tests made on a number 
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Figure 10. Radial power factor on experi- 
mental and commercial cables 


A—New cable, ‘““commercial,’’ measured at 
80 degrees centigrade 

B—Same cable as A after 113 days at 100 de- 

grees centigrade 

C—New cable, “experimental,” 

80 degrees centigrade 
a 
D—Same cable as C measured at 60 degrees 
centigrade 


E—Same cable as C after 99 days at 100 de- 
grees centigrade, measured at 80 degrees 
centigrade 
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Figure 11. Radial power factor and moisture 


content of experimental cable 


A—Redial power factor on “‘experimental”’ 
cable, measured at 80 degrees centigrade 


B—Radial moisture content on “experimental” 
cable 


C—Radial power factor on ‘‘commercial”’ 
‘cable, measured at 80 degrees centigrade 


of samples show that when the moisture 
content is below one half of one per cent, 
it has no significant effect on power factor. 
A very noticeable improvement in the 
80-degree-centigrade radial power factor 
took place after the room humidity was 
maintained below 20 per cent during the 
taping operations. This improvement 
is demonstrated by the comparison of the 
radial power factor curves A and C shown 
in Figure 11 for cable made before and 
after the adoption of humidity control. 


PowER FACTOR—TEMPERATURE CHAR- 
ACTERISTIC 


Figure 12 shows a typical power factor 
versus temperature curve for SMD type 
cable made by the latest practice. This 
compares very favorably with the best of 
other types of cable insulation, including 
that used on oil-filled cable. 


TEMPERATURE STABILITY 


The temperature stability of the in- 
sulation is as important for SMD type 
cable as for other types. The excellent 
temperature stability of the cable made 
for commercial use is shown by curves A 
and B of Figure 10. Curve A shows the 
radial power factor at 80 degrees centi- 
grade for the new cable, and curve B 
shows the same characteristic on another 
sample of the same cable after 113 days at 
100 degrees centigrade. In both cases 
the power-factor curve is essentially flat 
for the full section of the insulation. The 
aged sample shows no indication of an in- 
crease in power factor; infact, this sample 
shows a somewhat lower average power 
factor than the unaged sample. Other 
samples show no appreciable change in 
over-all power factor after aging for 162 
days at 100 degrees centigrade. Curves 
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C and EF show a similar radial power- 
factor comparison of ‘‘experimental 
cable,’”’ which was manufactured before 
moisture control was perfected. 


DIELECTRIC STRENGTH 


The results of dielectric-strength tests 
on thirteen 30-foot samples taken from 
the cable made for installation in the com- 
mercial line are shown in Figure 13. 
These samples were tested at a gas pres- 
sure of 225 pounds per square inch. There 
are shown, also, two tests on cable tested 
at 30 pounds per square inch pressure, one 
test on cable drained before voltage ap- 
plication, and one test on cable at high 
temperature. It will be observed that, for 
tests of a duration between about 1 hour 
and 100 hours, the approximate life to 
failure varies inversely as 7.5 power of the 
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Figure 12. Curves of power factor versus 


temperature 


A—SMD type cable “commercial” 
B—Typical for oil-filled cable 


voltage. There is little or no decrease of 
strength for periods above 100 hours. For 
petiods less than one hour the strength in- 
creases much less rapidly with decreasing 
time than in the range between 1 and 100 
hours. The fact that the dielectric 
strength for a period of a few hours is re- 
duced no more than about 10 to 20 per 
cent when tested at 30 pounds per square 
inch instead of 225 pounds per square inch 
is rather remarkable. Drainage under 
very severe conditions, that is, with the 
cable supported in an inverted U position 
and maintained at a temperature of 100 
degrees centigrade throughout the cross 
section for a period of 44 days, reduced 
the strength 10 per cent when tested at a 
voltage which produced failure in 125 
hours. The sample tested hot was held 
at 75 degrees centigrade by circulating cur- 
rent in the sheath of the cable for about 
1,250 hours. Voltage was maintained on 
it, while hot, for about 530 hours at values 
increasing from 120 kv to 165 kv. The 
result of this test was plotted as the 
equivalent of 108 hours at 160 kv. Even 
on this basis the test was rather better 
than the average of the cables tested with- 
out heating. It is also to be noted that 
the power factor at 75 degrees centigrade 
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remained at about 0.3 per cent throughout 
the test with no tendency to increase. 
Figure 8, which shows the power fac- 
tor versus voltage characteristic, gives a 
basis for understanding the high long- 
time strength of this insulation. For a 
given over-all average stress in the insula- 
tion, the actual stresses in the paper and 
in the oil are lower than in other types of 
insulation, because of low specific induc- 
tive capacity caused by the gas spaces. 
Thus, as long as there is no break- 
down in the gas spaces, it is clear that 
long-time dielectric strength should be 
at least as great as for the best of other 
types of insulation—namely oil-filled in- 
sulation. The “‘ionization’’ test is one of 
the best criteria of the beginning of ioni- 
zation in the gas spaces, It is recognized 
from extensive tests and engineering ex- 
perience that the effect of electrical stress 
in a gas changes sharply and completely 
at the beginning of ionization (ionization 
by collision). Above that stress the gas 
becomes a partial conductor. Even more 
serious than this is the effect of the bom- 
bardment of the solid and liquid insula- 
tion at the boundaries of the gas spaces 
in the gas. This bombardment produces 
“wax formation,” charring of the paper, 
“coring,” and ultimate breakdown. Be- 
low the ionization voltage, however, the 
stress has substantially no effect on the 
insulation, and, so far as the stress is con- 
cerned, the cable should last indefinitely. 
A great deal of information has been 
obtained by dissecting completely (un- 
winding) the entire length of these many 
test specimens. In the tests in which 
complete failure took place after more 
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Figure 13. Woltage-time curve 


x—Test made at room temperature and 995 
pounds per square inch pressure 


o—Test made at room temperature and 295 
pounds per square inch pressure after the 
cable had been heated to 100 degrees centi- 
grade in an inverted-U position for 44 days 


@—Test made at 75 degrees centigrade and 
995 pounds per square inch pressure after 
1,250 hours at 75 degrees centigrade 


A—Tests made at room temperature and 30 
pounds per square inch pressure, 
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than 24 hours, there were frequently 
found one or more partial failures. Be- 
cause of the small extent of the burning, it 
was possible to obtain from these partial 
failures very compiete information as to 
their course. The different partial fail- 
ures were evidently of similar character 
but in different stages of development. 
They originated in the butt space of the 
tape next to the conductor, usually so 
close to an edge of the tape as to burn it 
slightly. When several of these partial 
failures in different stages were examined, 
some were found with only a few layers of 
paper punctured, the size of the hole in- 
creasing outwardly from the conductor. 
In the more advanced stages, the outer- 
most tapes were discolored (brown), 
usually to a diameter of !/3. inch to 1/16 
inch, but sometimes to a diameter up to 
1/, inch. In still later stages, “‘tree de- 
sign” or ‘‘dandrites’” appeared at the tip 
of the advancing puncture. In later 
stages, these spread radially and out- 
wardly toward final failure. The brown 
spots were evidently an immediate fore- 
runner of the “tree design,” since the 
first appearance of both occurred when 


the penetration had reached about five 
per cent or ten per cent of the total in- 
sulation thickness. 

Elsewhere than at the complete and 
partial failures, the insulation seemed only 
slightly affected by the test. The odor 
(‘‘mouse-nest odor’) which characteristi- 
cally accompanies insulation tested athigh 
stress was prominent; but no other ef- 
fects were observed except that on rare oc- 
casions traces of wax were found. Several 
samples were tested after repeated bend- 
ing produced by rereeling 10 to 15 times 
around a drum having a diameter of 
about 16 times the cable diameter. These 
broke down at 140 kv after durations of 
31 to 70 hours. Examination showed that 
the insulation had been displaced by the 
handling. This displacement had resulted 
in regions of wide interturn gaps of val- 
leys between tapes (up to about 0.2 inch 
as compared with about 0.06 inch before 
bending) alternating with cross sections 
where these valleys were practically 
closed. This characteristic was sub- 
stantially uniform throughout any cross 
section. In most of these samples there 
were several partial failures. All failures 


Table |. Impulse Strength of SMD Type Cable for Various Constructions 
Construction 
Insu- Paper Tapes 
lation Break- Average Maximum 
Thick- down Gradient Gradient Thick- Saturant 
Sample ness No.of Voltage (Volts (Volts ness Den-  Viscosityt+ 
No.** (Mils) Surges (Ky) Per Mil) Per Mil) No. (Mils) sity* or Type 
A-l 600K ee ee roe 680" - 25... 12,1307 ee 800) rk 
A-2** GOO nme oer 580 965 1,535 i oO Be shase OED mes 020 
2 9 40 3 1.20....1,000 
ey ue a Me 24 5 0.85....1,000 
B-2 K Bal- 
906 Peet LO Ty eee ance. 5 ee 0.85... .3,000 
C-1 1,080 1,615 30 2 1.00....Petro- 
latum 
C-2 1,190 16 . 31/2 1.00....Petro- 
latum 
C-3f 865 Bal- 
ance 5 0.85....3,000 
DIG eee Samet 900+....1,500+4 
Daa mee 940+ ....1,565+4 
=O) eae: 980+ ....1,6304 
D-11 .. 925+....1,540+ 
D-12 .. . -1,530+ 
DAS 1,500+ 19 21/ as nates 1.20... .3,000 
D-14@ . Beil S20) 24 S Masons 1.20....3,000 
D-15® . 2,000+ ~~) Bal- 
ANCHE 5s 10ll ect 0.85... .3,000 
DEVE aicts «400 .\cee Oe 925+....2,055+.... 
D176 . «1,505 
DAS. deren L870 
JOEIG ....2,010 


Plus values after breakdown voltage indicate that no failure occurred on these samples; on all other samples 


breakdown occurred in the cable. 


Terminal failures occurred in seven additional D samples. 


200 pounds per square inch nitrogen pressure was applied to each sample for one hour except samples 


A-2 and C-3. 
** Pressure was applied for 60 hours. 


t Tested at atmospheric pressure. 


@ These samples were subjected to abnormal pulling stresses in field before test. 


© This sample was subjected to abnormal pulling stresses in field before test and visibly damaged. 


* Density of paper tapes is the apparent specific gravity—the volume in cubic centimeters of a tightly 


wound roll of tape divided by weight in grams. 


t Viscosity of saturant is given in Saybolt seconds at 100 degrees centigrade. 
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and partial failures were in the regions of nd 
wide valleys. Most of the cable made for 
the commercial line was made with 
slightly smaller valleys and was more re- 
sistent to the effect of repeated bending. 

Cable handled as severely as required 
in installation was not affected by the 
handling. A sample from a length (the 
leading end of a 1,500-foot length) which 
had been subjected to excessive pulling 
strain during installation and had been * 
pulled through about 3,000 feet of pipe, 
was tested and broke down at about 93 
per cent of the voltage of the average new 
cable. 


IMPULSE TESTS 


One of the main questions in connec- 
tion with the SMD type cable was 
whether or not this cable would have a 
sufficiently high impulse strength if con- 
nected to overhead lines or outdoor sub- 
stations; therefore, impulse tests were 
performed on samples of this cable. In 
this paper samples of cable from the ex- 
perimental line shall be designated as A, 
and samples of cable subsequently pro- 
duced, each of different construction, as 
B, C, and D. The D construction was 
used for the commercial installation. 

The results of impulse tests on two A 
samples indicated impulse strengths of 
680 and 580 kv. These values were not 
adequate, because a minimum impulse 
strength of 750 kv was considered neces- 
sary to co-ordinate with the 138-kv-class 
insulation used for the terminals and other 
apparatus on the system. 

Samples designated as B and C repre- 
sent two short experimental lengths on 
which a limited number of 60-cycle and 
impulse tests were made. On the first 
of these, satisfactory values of impulse 
strength were obtained, but the 60-cycle 
values were too low, whereas on the 
second type of construction the 60-cycle 
values were satisfactory, but the impulse 
strength was too low. Owing to the 
limited number of tests, the causes of this 
could not be determined. This became 
unimportant, however, as tests on cable 
with the D construction indicated satis- 
factory values both for 60-cycle and im- 
pulse tests. Table I shows the results of 
these impulse tests. 

As the maximum potentials produced 
by the impulse generator did not cause 
failure in the cable with the improved 
construction (D samples), the actual im-_ 
pulse strength of such cables could not be — 
determined. Breakdowns were obtained, ; 
however, on samples on which insulation 
thickness was reduced by removing a 
number of tapes from the outside of the 
insulation. The results of these tests 
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are shown in Table I, samples D-14 to 19 
inclusive. Two reduced insulation thick- 
nesses were selected, so that breakdown 
voltage values could be conveniently 
compared with those obtained on other 
types of cables previously tested. 

Figures 14 and 15 graphically illustrate 
the breakdown voltage values and maxi- 
nium voltage gradients, respectively, of 
the samples tabulated in Table I, and 
compared with the results of ‘previous 
tests by one of the authors‘ and others, »® 
on the basis of equal insulation thick- 
nesses. The slanting line on Figure 14 
connects minimum breakdown values ob- 
tained by the authors and others on oil- 
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Figure 14. Impulse strength of SMD type 


cable 


o—Oil-filled 

(J—Compression and Oilostatic 
X—Solid 

+—SMD 


filled, compression, Oilostatic, solid, and 
SMD cables, having insulation thick- 
nesses of 385, 450, and 500 mils, respec- 
tively. These lines were extended to the 
full insulation thickness range for the D 
samples, in order to obtain an indication 
of the impulse strength which otherwise 
was not obtainable, because of the 1,000- 
kv limitation of the impulse generator. 
From Figures 14 and 15 it is evident 
that on the basis of average stress the SMD 
type cable in the commercial line has an 
impulse strength as high as has been ob- 
tained by various observers for well-made 
oil-filled cable of standard construction 
and equal insulation thickness. On the 
basis of maximum stress as customarily 
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calculated, without taking into account 
the effect of stranding, the impulse 
strength of the conductor-shielded SMD 
type cable is higher than that of un- 
shielded oil-filled cable. It is thought 
that the conductor shielding of the SMD 
type cable is responsible for this differ- 
ence, although the extent of the benefit 
from this shielding has not been directly 
determined. ‘ 

With 600 mils of insulation the impulse 
strength of the SMD cable is in excess of 
1,000 kv. These tests indicate that 400 
to 425 mils of insulation should be ade- 
quate for the desired impulse strength of 
750 kv. 


Summary 


1. Nonleaded high-pressure gas-filled cable 
can be installed in a steel pipe without the 
insulation being adversely affected due to at- 
mospheric exposure or mechanical handling. 


2. No difficulty was encountered in the 
installation of 1,500-foot section lengths of 
cable on the commercial line. Based on the 
relatively low pulling stresses (7,200 pounds 
maximum), it appears perfectly feasible to 


- install this type cable in lengths up to 2,000 


feet. 


8. The use of paper, preimpregnated with 
viscous compound, prevents migration at 
normal operating temperatures and allows 
installation on steep grades or in vertical 
runs without stop joints or other devices. 


4. The satisfactory results on this type of 
cable are due in part to the development and 
use of a saturant of high viscosity and of 
excellent electrical properties. 


5. The 60-cycle dielectric strength, both 
short- and long-time, is equivalent to that of 
oil-filled cable. 


6. The impulse strength is at least the 
equal of oil-filled cable. 


7. Power-factor values are approximately 
constant over a temperature range of 20 to 
100 degrees centigrade. \ 


8. The power factor was not affected even 
after six months at a temperature of 100 
degrees centigrade. 


9. The radial power-factor curve is flat 
even at 80 degrees centigrade, where im- 
purities often cause erratic results. 


10. Great uniformity of the insulation is 
indicated by the fact that on long-time volt- 
age tests there are normally numerous par- 
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tial failures, in addition to the completed 
failure. 


11. The same insulation thicknesses as 
used on oil-filled cable can be used on high- 
pressure gas-filled cable, and all oil-fill 
cable tests met with a gas pressure of 30 
pounds per square inch on reel lengths and 
225 pounds per square inch on samples. 


12. High-pressure gas-filled cable is prac- 
tical for handling loads of the order of 
100,000 kva and above. 


3200 2135-15 
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Figure 15. Maximum stress values for the im- 
pulse measurements shown on Figure 14 


No correction made for the effect of stranding 
On maximum stress 


o—Oil-filled 

[]J—Compression and Oilostatic 
X—Solid 

+—SMD 


13. Measured values of thermal resistivity 
are given for several kinds of soil. 


14, High-pressure gas-filled cable with pre- 
impregnated paper can be manufactured on 
standard equipment, with only minor 
changes, provided humidity is maintained 
below 20 per cent. 
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1. Introduction 


HE existence of transient recovery- 

voltage phenomena in connection with 
the interruption of short circuits by cir- 
cuit breakers has been recognized for a 
number of years, and from time to time 
measurements and calculations have been 
made on actual field circuits.2° How- 
ever, while these more or less isolated and 
scattered instances have provided some 
valuable information, they have not af- 
forded a comprehensive picture of tran- 
sient-recovery voltage conditions existing 
in the field. 

In order to provide the electric-power 
industry with a better understanding of 
and more complete data on transient re- 
covery-voltage conditions, and, perhaps 
more particularly, to provide such data as 
a guide to the circuit-breaker designers, 
a field survey of several representative 
electric-power systems was recently car- 
ried out under the sponsorship of the 
committee on electric switching and 
switchgear of the Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies. By permission 
of that organization and the participating 
electric power companies, some of the out- 
standing results and conclusions from 
this survey were made available to the 
AIEE committee on protective devices 
for presentation in this paper. 


2. Transient Recovery Voltage— 
Theory and Definitions 


While a number of excellent papers 
covering this phenomenon have been pub- 
lished in the literature, }~* a brief review 
is believed to be in order here. 

The term recovery voltage applied to 
a circuit breaker refers to the voltage es- 
tablished across the open contacts after 
the arc is extinguished. The initial or 
transient recovery voltage is produced by 
a sudden change in circuit conditions, and 
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its characteristics are determined by cir- 
cuit constants. The normal-frequency 
recovery voltage is the generated system 
voltage finally maintained across the 
open contacts after the transient voltages 
have disappeared. 


Since short-circuit currents are gener- 
ally limited principally by reactance, it 
follows that the current is nearly 90 de- 
grees out of phase with the voltage. Con- 
sequently, at the point of arc interruption, 
normally on or near the zero point of the 
current wave, the generated voltage is 
close to its maximum peak value. The 
voltage at the breaker, of course, prior 
to interruption, is held down to zero or 
nearly zero by the short circuit, but upon 
are interruption attempts to recover im- 
mediately to the peak value of the wave. 
It is prevented from doing so instantane- 
ously, however, by the effective capaci- 
tance across the breaker contacts, and 
there results instead a transient recovery- 
voltage oscillation. The frequency of this 
oscillation is determined by the induct- 
ance and capacitance of the circuit; the 
amplitude may reach double the normal- 
frequency crest voltage. In general, the 
combination of lumped reactance in the 
circuit between breaker and power source, 
with low capacitance-to-ground in the 
circuit between breaker and reactance, 
gives rise to the highest oscillating fre- 
quencies. 


The severity of a given circuit is com- 
monly characterized by the rate of rise of 
transient recovery voltage, which is deter- 
mined by drawing a line from the zero 
point of the oscillating voltage wave, 
either to the peak of the first loop of the 
transient voltage oscillation, or as a 
tangent to the first voltage loop. This 
simple procedure, however, is not always 
adequate. The circuits involved are gen- 
erally somewhat complex, so that the 
transient recovery-voltage characteristics are 
usually compounded of two or more 
superimposed oscillating frequencies. If, 
as occasionally happens, the first high- 
frequency loop has a smaller amplitude 
than a succeeding lower-frequency crest, 
the significance of rate of rise based upon 
the higher frequency but lower amplitude 
oscillation, may be decidedly question- 
able and subject to arbitrary judgment. 
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To avoid this difficulty, the complete // 
transient recovery-voltage characteristic 
of a circuit should be determined. This 
characteristic, modified by circuit-breaker 
and test factors as described below, may 
be obtained directly from oscillograms 
taken in short-circuit tests, or it may be 
calculated from the constants of the cir- 
cuit. In the AEIC survey of electric- 
power systems mentioned above, circuit 
characteristics were calculated in this 
manner, and the results were obtained in 
terms of an envelope of the transient re- 
covery-voltage characteristics, composed 
of two and sometimes three major fre- 
quency components. In order to bring 
the task of calculating such characteristics 
within feasible limits in terms of man- 
hours of work required, certain approxi- 
mations and simplifying assumptions were 
necessarily employed. A complete de- 
scription of this simplified method of cal- 
culation, including the limits of accuracy 
obtained, is given in a companion paper.’ 


3. Results of Survey of Power- 
System Transient Recovery- 
Voltage Characteristics 


The survey, which was made entirely 
by calculations except for direct measure- 
ments of a few circuit capacitances, was 
carried out on the systems of six power 
companies, selected as representing both 
concentrated urban types and distributed 
types of systems. Practically all of the 
circuit-breaker locations on these six sys- 
tems were covered either by actual cal- 
culations or by a comparative estimating 
procedure. Where the system connec- 
tions varied somewhat with different op- 
erating setups, and also where the as- 
sumed location of the fault affected the 
severity of the recovery-voltage charac- 
teristics, the calculations were made on 
the basis of the conditions which would 
give the most severe characteristics. With 
these results on the six systems covered 
by the survey, it was felt that a sufficient 
cross section had been obtained to draw 
general conclusions as to the transient 
recovery-voltage conditions _ existing 
throughout the industry. 


MICROSECONDS 


Typical recovery-voltage envelope 
and oscillating characteristic 


Figure 1. 
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Figure 2. Representative envelopes of tran- 


sient recovery voltage for 120,000- to 
132,000-volt systems 
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Figure 3. Representative envelopes of tran- 
sient recovery voltage for 69,000-volt systems 


As stated above, the survey was carried 
out on the basis of determining the enve- 
lope of the recovery-voltage character- 
istic, rather than on the basis of a simple 
rate of rise of transient recovery voltage. 
A typical recovery-voltage envelope, to- 
gether with the complete oscillating char- 
acteristic from which it was drawn, is 
shown in Figure 1. Also groups of typical 
recovery-voltage envelopes, shown in 
Figures 2 to 6 inclusive, were chosén as 
illustrations from each of the following 
voltage classifications: 


120,000- to 182,000-volt systems 
69,000-volt systems 

22,000- to 34,500-volt systems 
11,000- to 13,800-volt systems 
4,000- to 4,800-volt systems 


For practical purposes, the envelope is 
sufficient to define the transient recovery- 
voltage characteristic, since it gives the 
magnitude of the first peak and the maxi- 
mum peak, as well as any intermediate 
peaks found to be significant. Only the 
first peak and the maximum peak were 
recorded when the intermediate peaks 
were found to be less in amplitude than a 
corresponding point in time on the enve- 
lope connecting the first peak and the 
maximum peak. In other words, an inter- 
mediate peak was included if it raised the 
envelope, but not if it caused the envelope 
to drop below a straight line drawn be- 
tween the first and maximum peaks. Also 
the envelopes were not extended beyond 
the point of maximum peak. 

An analysis of the recovery-voltage 
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curves shown in Figure 2 indicates a wide 
range of rates of rise for the various curves. 
Based on the first peak, curve 1 shows a 
rate of 8,300 volts per microsecond, while 
curve 5 shows only 210 volts per micro- 
second. The higher rates shown in curves 
1 to 3 were obtained in connection with 
breaker locations where the fault was 
limited by a transformer fairly near the 
breaker, whereas the lower rates of curves 
4 and 5 resulted from locations where 
there was no large lumped reactance in 
the circuit close to the breaker. Further 
examination of curve 1 shows that the 
first peak, which is 71 per cent of the final 
peak, occurs in 16 microseconds, the sec- 
ond peak in 80 microseconds, while the 
final and maximum peak is reached at 110 
microseconds. Curves 2 and 4 show only 
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Figure 4. Representative envelopes of tran- 
sient recovery voltage for 22,000- to 34,500- 
volt systems 


two peaks, while curves 3 and 5 reach 
maximum values without any significant 
intermediate peaks. Figures 3, 4, and 6 
in like manner show various typical charac- 
teristics for their respective voltage classes. 

The envelopes shown in Figure 5 have 
been drawn in two ways: 


1. Witha scale going to 1,000 microseconds 
in order to include the complete character- 
istic. 

2. With a scale of only ten microseconds in 
order to show the relatively high-speed 
peices in greater detail. 


Complete numerical results of the sur- 


_ vey were tabulated in terms of the in- 


formation given on the envelope, that is, 
in terms of two or three significant peaks, 
and the time in microseconds required to 
reach each of these peaks. While these 
tabulations are not reproduced in this 
paper, the net results of the survey, in 
terms of rate of rise of transient recovery 
voltage, are given graphically in the form 
of cumulative percentage curves, shown 
in Figures 7 to 11 inclusive. The rate 


‘of rise used in these curves is based 


upon the first peak of the recovery 
characteristic, except in cases where this 
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peak was found to be of abnormally low 
magnitude compared with later peaks. 

The abscissae of these curves show the 
percentage of breaker locations where 
the rate of rise exceeds the value given by 
the ordinate. For example, referring to 
Figure 7, only 15 per cent of the breaker 
locations may be subjected to rates of rise 
of 5,000 volts per microsecond or higher. 
Also, it will be noted that 53 per cent of 
the breakers are located where the rate of 
rise does not exceed 1,000 volts per micro- 
second; the remainder of the breaker lo- 
cations, or 32 per cent being subjected to 
rates of rise between 1,000 and 5,000 volts 
per microsecond. 

All of these results, of course, are given 
in terms of the characteristic of the cir- 
cuits themselves and do not take into 
account the various factors which tend to 
modify the severity of the recovery- 
voltage characteristics actually obtained 
ona breaker. These factors include: 


(a). Asymmetry of the current wave. 


(b). Decay of flux in generators during 
short circuit. 
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Figure 5. Representative envelopes of tran- 
sient recovery voltage for 11,000- to 13,800- 
volt systems 
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Figure 6. Representative envelopes of tran- 
sient recovery voltage for 4,000- to 4,800-volt 
systems 
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RATE OF RISE —VOLTS PER MICROSECOND 
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CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL NUMBER 
OF BREAKERS 
Figure 7. Cumulative percentage curves of 
rates of rise of recovery voltage for 120,000- 

to 132,000-volt systems 


(Based on 345 breakers) 
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Figure 8. Cumulative percentage curves of 
rates of rise of recovery voltage for 69,000- 
volt systems 


(Based on 342 breakers) 


(c). Arc-voltage drop in the fault. 
(d). Arc-voltage drop in the breaker. 


(e). Conduction of current in the breaker 
after current zero. 


In general, the above factors tend to re- 
duce the severity of the recovery-voltage 
characteristic. On an actual circuit- 
breaker test, it is usually possible to ac- 
count for the effect of these various fac- 
tors by analyzing oscillograms of recovery 
voltage taken on the test and thereby 
to obtain a check on the calculated 
values. 

The results of the survey, as summa- 
rized in Figures 7 to 11 inclusive, have 
shown that some of the calculated circuit 
recovery-voltage rates are substantially 
higher than the maximum rates disclosed 
by previous scattered information on this 
subject. Also the results show that the 
occurrence of high values of ‘circuit re- 
covery-voltage rates (on the order of 5,000 
to 8,000 volts per microsecond) is con- 
siderably more widespread than had pre- 
viously been suspected. 


4. Significance of Results 
and Conclusions 


In appraising the significance of these 
results, it is necessary first of all to take 
into account the modification of the maxi- 
mum rate of rise of recovery voltage which 
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is brought about in actual circuit-breaker 
operation. The data presented in a com- 
panion paper indicate the possibility that, 
for certain types of breakers at least, the 
effect of the breaker in reducing the se- 
verity of these transients increases as the 
calculated circuit values increase. There- 
fore, this may limit the actual rate of rise 
which a circuit can impress across the 
contacts of a breaker, regardless of the 
constants of the circuit. If this effect is 
rather general for breakers now in service, 
it may constitute one of the reasons why 
few outstanding instances of extreme 
rates of rise causing difficulty in the opera- 
tion of circuit breakers have been re- 
corded. 


As to the significance of these results to 
circuit-breaker users, particularly in the 
operation of the great number of breakers 
already in service, and in view of the 
greater prevalence of fairly high rates of 
rise of recovery voltage than previously 
suspected, it may be said that there have 
been some but only a few instances re- 
corded where circuit breakers were sub- 
jected to greater distress while interrupt- 
ing short circuits under high rates of rise 
than under low rate conditions. In the 
group of systems covered by this survey, 
a study of operating records failed to dis- 
close a systematic correlation between re- 
covery rates and breaker distress or fail- 
ures. Such effects as undoubtedly do exist 
would be evidenced in increased arc 
lengths and some additional maintenance 
due to increased burning and other phe- 
nomena. Experience seems to show in 
general, however, that circuit breakers 
have been designed with sufficient stroke 
to take care of even the highest rates of 
rise of recovery voltage, so that cases of 
breaker trouble directly attributable to 
recovery rates have been very rare. 

On the other hand, it is believed that 
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Figure 9. Cumulative percentage curves of 
rates of rise of recovery voltage for 22,000- 
to 34.500-volt systems 


(Based on 1,975 breakers) 
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the results of the survey will be of major’ 
significance and importance in connection 
with the design and manufacture of cir- 
cuit breakers. Important elements in the 
design, such as length of stroke and simi- 
lar considerations, are determined to a 
large extent by rate of rise of recovery 
voltage. Therefore, while it may fortu- 
nately be true that liberal design allow- ., 
ances, combined with  circuit-breaker 
modifying effects, have in the past pro- 
duced breakers capable of withstanding 
the severe transient recovery-voltage 
conditions that are now known to exist, 
it may be more important in the future, 
particularly in connection with the de- 
velopment of radically new designs of 
circuit breakers, to have available a true 
picture of recovery-voltage requirements. 
It is believed that the results of the survey 
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Figure 10. Cumulative percentage curves of 
rates of rise of recovery voltage for 11,000- 
to 13,800-volt systems 
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Figure 11. Cumulative percentage curves of 
rates of rise of recovery voltage for 4,000- to 
4,800-volt systems 
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N periods of high industrial activity 

transformer loads are generally high, 
and it is essential that operators know 
what overloads they can carry safely in 
emergencies. In order to do this effec- 
tively, it is necessary to know what tem- 
peratures will be reached after various 
overloads for different durations of time 
and the effects of temperature and time 
on the dielectric and mechanical strength 
of the insulation. If limitations between 
these things and the degree of insulation 
deterioration can be established, it is pos- 
sible to make recommendations for safe 
overload times and temperatures. 

In Part I of this paper some new data 
are presented on the effect of tempera- 
tures and oil acidity on the insulation, and 
some recommendations for maximum 
temperatures and their duration are 
made. This paper differs from previous 
studies on this subject in that definite 
evaluation of the effect of acidity on the 
insulation strength is given. Acids are 
formed in service by contact between 
oxygen and transformer oil. Excluding 
this contact by blanketing the trans- 
former with inert gas results in a high 
mechanical strength of the insulation at a 
given temperature and time, or, con- 
versely, permits a high operating tempera- 
ture for a given loss in life. In consider- 
ing this paper, it should be borne in mind 
that the data refer to the mechanical 
strength of the insulation only. Neither 
the 60-cycle nor the impulse dielectric 
strength are affected to any extent by the 
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conditions of test. The true criterion of 
insulation deterioration therefore is not 
mechanical strength alone, but the di- 
electric strength must be given due con- 
sideration. Experience has shown that 
satisfactory operation can be obtained 
with much reduced mechanical strength. 
Even after the recommendations for 
temperatures and time duration for insu- 
lation are made, it is necessary to know 
the overloads and times which will give 
corresponding temperatures. Various 
sizes and types of transformers vary 
widely in this respect. Some transform- 
ers which are well ventilated may have 
low gradients and correspondingly high 
overload capacities; most of the larger 
power transformers come within this 
class. Smaller transformers are wound 
with small wire with many turns in a 
single coil. They will normally have 
much higher gradients between copper 
and oil and correspondingly lower over- 
load capacities. In Part II the character- 
istics of these various types of transform- 


ers are given along with recommendations 


for safe emergency overloads for given 
time and temperature limits. 


Part |. Effect of Temperature on 
Cellulose Insulation 


The life of cellulose insulation is de- 
cidedly influenced by three factors, 
namely, temperature, contact with oxy- 
gen, and exposure to acidity. Doctor C. 
F. Hill’ has shown that cellulose insula- 
tion is stable for long periods of time be- 
low 90 to 95 degrees centigrade, when 
protected by an inert atmosphere. Doc- 
tor F. M. Clark? has classified the me- 
chanical deterioration of cellulose as being 


caused by oxidation, pyrochemical 
changes, or both. 

The object of this paper is to give ad- 
ditional evidence in regard to the rate of 
deterioration of cellulose insulation and 
to show that transformers can be ex- 
posed to short-time overloads even at 
high temperatures without damaging the 
mechanical strength of the insulation to a 
great extent. 

Figure 1 shows the decrease in tensile 
strength of Manila paper when sealed at 
atmospheric pressure in an oxygen-free 
atmosphere. It is interesting to note the 
rapid decrease in tensile strength which 
takes place at 135 degrees centigrade. 
This occurs when temperatures are main- 
tained at which thermal decomposition 
takes place. At 120 degrees centigrade, 
the tensile strength drops to approxi- 
mately 50 per cent and levels off. It 
would appear that this 50 per cent 
strength would be maintained for long 
periods of time. Figure 2 shows the 
change in acidity of oil with Manila paper 
in oxygen-free oil protected by a nitrogen 
atmosphere. One of the main products of 
thermal decomposition is the formation of 
acid which forms a catalyst for further 
decomposition. The inert atmosphere 
prevents the formation of acid product at 
120 degrees centigrade and below, showing 
the decided advantage of protecting the 
oil of a transformer against exposure to 
air. 

The same data for Figure 1 are used to 
produce Figure 3. The remaining tensile 
strength of Manila paper after exposure 
to different temperatures in oxygen-free 
oil for different periods of time is plotted 
in this figure with temperature and time 
as ordinate + abscissae. These curves 
are of special interest to both the de- 
signer and the operator of transformers, 
because they can be used to predict the 
amount of mechanical damage done to 
transformer insulation after it has been 
operated at given temperatures for speci- 
fied lengths of time. For example, if not 
less than 50 per cent mechanical strength 
is required at all times, it is interesting to 
see that the total period of operation at 
140 degrees centigrade should be not 


will have their greatest value in providing 
this information. 
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Figure 2, Change in acidity of oil with Manila 
paper in oxyqgentree oll protected by a nitro- 
gen atmosphere 


ioe (han two days, beeause in this time 
the ¢ellulose Was 
strength to 60 per eent, 


tensile 
However, with 
the temperature 
reached only 186 degrees centigrade, a 


deevrensed in 


overloads at whieh 
total of five days would be possible, If 
1 per cent of the original mechanical 
slrengih is the lowest desired, a total of 
Hine days al a lenperature of 135 degrees 
centignade may be allowed, 

Vigure 4 is a plot of the lowest tensile 
strength for insulation after 14 
weeks wider oxygen-free oll at various 
leniperitires, vom this figure one ean 
select the temperature for transformer 
When the wllinate tensile 
strength lias been selected, Wor example, 
if not less (han GO per cent of the original 
slrength is required, the operating tem- 
perature should never be more than 115 
degrees centigrade, 


paper 


Operution 


Hased on the above data, the following 
practical conclusion might be drawn, 
The load which may be earried in the 
operation of a transformer is governed 
by the deslved life of the transformer, 
Vron the experimental data presented 
lieve Wis felt that an olbingulated trans 
former iiay be operated at temperatures 
up to 120 degrees centigrade continuously, 
aid even above, during short-time over 
londs, without seriously damaging the 
Hisilatiig materials, provided an inert 
(oxygen-lree) atmosphere is maintained 
in eontael with the olf at all times, and 
provided (he aeldity of the olf in contaet 
With (he (isulating materials ia main- 
tained ala low value, Below 120 degrees 
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centigrade the main deterioration in 
mechanical strength is caused by oxida- 
tion, while above this temperature the 
thermal decomposition of the cellulose is 
The thermal change 
gases, water, 


very detrimental, 
results in the formation of 
and other decomposition products, Oxi- 
dation, which takes place below 120 
degrees centigrade, is eliminated to a very 
large extent by the use of an inert atmos- 
phere, 

Nigure 5 shows the decrease of tensile 
strength of Fuller board when included 
with a varnished cotton tape in oxygen- 
free oil protected by a nitrogen atmos- 
phere and at atmospheric pressure, It is 
quite interesting to compare this curve 
with Figure 1, At 135 degrees centigrade, 
the rate of decrease in tensile strength is 
quite similar to that of paper with no 
acids present other than those from de- 
composition, The decided effect of the 
acidity can be seen at 120 and 105 degrees 


centigrade, At 120 degrees centigrade, 
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Figure 3, Percentage of initial tensile strength 
reached by Manila-paper insulation in oxygen- 
free oil protected by a nitrogen atmosphere 


the final tensile strength is less than 
twenty per cent as compared with 54 
per cent with no acids present; and for 
105 degrees centigrade, 44 per cent as 
cent, It would 
appear from these comparisons that it is 
of utmost importance to maintain low 
acidity and to avoid acid-forming ma- 
terials in the construetion, 

The acidity in contaet with the Fuller 
board samples from the varnished cloth is 
shown in Figure 6, While these acidities 
are higher than those of usable trans- 
former oil, it simulates the effect of lower 
acidities over longer periods of time, 

The data for Figure 8 are used again to 
produce Ligure 7, The curves show the 
part of the initial tensile strength remain- 
ing at the end of various periods versus 
temperature, Tf we choose 50 per cent as 
the minimum mechanical strength re- 
quired, this would be reached in 1,5 days 
compared with two days from Migure 8, 
Likewise, at 185 degrees centigrade, the 
insulation would have reached 50 per cent 
atrength in three days, Wor 40 per cent 


compared with 72 per 
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strength the total time of overloads could / 


be seven days, compared with nine days 
with low acidity. A significant difference 
between this figure and Figure 3 is that 
the tensile strength continues to decrease 
even after 100 days, while in the low- 
acidity oil the decrease in tensile strength 
shows a greater tendency to reach a con- 
stant value for a given temperature. 

Figure 8 shows the lowest tensile 
strength for Fuller board insulation after 
18 weeks of exposure to high-acidity oil. 
If we choose 50 per cent as the minimum 
required tensile strength, the operating 
temperature should not be more than 
100 degrees centigrade. However, this is 
for a period of only 18 weeks and since 
the tensile strength continues to decrease, 
due to the presence of acids, it would indi- 
cate a still lower temperature. 

The curves of Figures 5 and 8 show that 
the presence of acids in contact with cellu- 
lose insulation seriously catalyzes not 
only oxidation changes but also thermal 
decomposition. Care should be taken to 
maintain low-acidity oil in order to ob- 
tain the longest life from the cellulose 
insulation, Varnishes and varnished 
tapes have been a source of acids in trans- 
formers, The use of synthetic materials 
in place of natural varnishes in modern 
transformer construction has practically 
eliminated this source of acids. 

Figure 9 shows the similarity in be- 
havior between Fuller board and paper 
insulation, The Fuller board was in con- 
tact with oxygen-free oil under the same 
conditions as for Figure 1. While the 
Fuller board is some better at 105 and 
120 degrees centigrade, it is interesting to 
note that at 135 degrees, thermal de- 
composition destroys most of the tensile 
strength, 

Figure 10 shows the rate of increase in 
acidity of oil samples with the same ma- 
terials as for Figure 6, except that the 
oil has free access to the oxygen of the air. 
Here the acidity shows a decided increase 
in 18 weeks, much greater than in Figure 
2. Comparison of these figures shows 
that to obtain full advantage of preserva- 
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Figure 4, Lowest tensile strength for paper 
insulation after 18 weeks under oxygen-free 
oil protected by a nitrogen atmosphere 
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Figure 5. Decrease in tensile strength of Fuller 

board, together with varnished cloth, in 

oxygen-free oil protected by a nitrogen 
atmosphere 


tive measures in transformers, no acid- 
forming varnishes or treatments should 
be used. 

Figure 11 shows test data taken on 
paper in transformer oil at various tem- 
peratures with the samples open to the 
air. Comparison of these curves with 
Figure 1 shows the great benefit obtained 


by protecting the samples from oxygen, 


particularly at temperatures of 120 
degrees centigrade and less. 

It is possible from the data given above 
to make recommendations for short-time 
emergency overload temperatures of 
transformers based on given amounts of 
decrease in mechanical strength of the 
insulation. One set of values that has 
been proposed is given in Table A. 

Inspection of these values will show 
that if a given temperature from the table 
were reached 20 times for the time speci- 
fied, the insulation would have a tensile 
strength of approximately 80 per cent of 
its original value. If emergency over- 
loads of the same character as described 
in the table were to be applied once a 
year for 20 years, we would, therefore, not 
expect that the insulation would be appre- 
ciably lower than 80 per cent of its 
original value. Figure 3 is used in reach- 
ing this conclusion. This assumes that 
there was no deterioration due to steady 
operation. It would be more practical, 
however, to consider that the transformer 
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might reach 105 degrees hot-spot tem- 
perature for considerable durations of 
time, and, if this were true, its mechanical 
strength would be somewhere between 80 
and 75 per cent of its original value. If 
the emergency operations were to take 
place after this initial deterioration, a 
method of estimating its ultimate de- 
terioration is as follows: 

Suppose we were to consider that there 
would be 20 overloads for 24 hours which 
would reach 115 degrees; then the de- 
terioration due to the steady load would 
be equivalent to approximately 24 days 
at 115 degrees without the deterioration 
due to the overload. The additional 20 
days would then be equivalent to 44 total 
days at 115 degrees, which would result 
in approximately 65 per cent of the 
original mechanical strength of the insu- 
lation. Similar methods of calculation 
could be used for any of the other emer- 
gency overload temperatures. If an 
operator desired to determine the amount 
of deterioration under other conditions 
of loading and time, the curve data pro- 
vide an easy graphical method for making 
such an estimate. 

It is believed that the decrease in 
mechanical strength resulting from Table 
A is reasonable and safe for general use. 
The ultimate strength requirements de- 
pend upon many factors determined by 
service conditions. The severity and fre- 
quency of short circuits is an important 
factor, as well as whether or not the 
apparatus remains fixed or is to be trans- 
ported. Since the dielectric strength re- 
mains practically unchanged, a reduction 
of 40 to 50 per cent in the mechanical 
strength of the insulation over a 20-year 
period would not be considered excessive 
for normal operating requirements. 


Summary 


New data on the rate of deterioration 
of cellulose insulation at different tem- 
peratures have been obtained. From 
them a table of time periods and tem- 
peratures has been made at which oil- 
insulated transformers may be operated 
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reached by Fuller board, together with 
varnished cloth, in oxygen-free oil protected 
by a nitrogen atmosphere 


the original value may be maintained. 
It is expected that this value will be main- 
tained even after operation of a con- 
siderable length of time at 105 degrees 
centigrade. 


Part ll. Recommended Emergency 
Overloads for Transformers 


After Table A in Part I has been es- 
tablished, it is still necessary to correlate 
the data with overloads which will result 
in these temperatures after given lengths 
of time. In order to do this, it is neces- 
sary to know what the characteristics of 
average transformers are, both in respect 
to the gradient between the insulation 
and the oil, and the length of time which 
it takes for the oil to reach given tempera- 
tures under given load conditions. Data 
may be found in several places for esti- 
mating the gradients between oil and in- 
sulation and also the rate of oil rise during 
transformer overloads. One such refer- 
ence is a recent paper on ‘“‘Hot-Spot 
Temperatures in Transformers.’* Be- 
fore these data can be used, however, it is 
desirable to establish available character- 
istics for several sizes of transformers. 

It is suggested that seven classes of 
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Figure 8. Lowest tensile strength of Fuller 

board, together with varnished cloth, after 18 

weeks in oxygen-free oil protected by a 
nitrogen atmosphere 
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Figure 9. Decrease in tensile strength of 
Fuller board_in oxygen-free oil, protected 
by a nitrogen atmosphere 


transformers be considered. These classes 


may be described as follows: 


Class 1, Many transformers use round 
wire, and there is a considerable gradient be- 
tween the center of such coils and the oil. 
There are also some ribbon-wound coils, 
which have several layers and several turns 
per layer. We suggest that this class in- 
clude transformers up to 150 kva, 25 kv, and 
transformers with windings of all voltage 
classes rated at 15 amperes or less. This 
class is to be oil-insulated, self-cooled. 


Class 2. The next larger transformers 
than those described in class 1 generally 
have strap windings with at least one side 
or edge of each conductor exposed to oil. 
Surely, up to 69 kv such transformers would 
not have heavy conductor insulation; 
therefore, this class is limited to power and 
distribution transformers up to 69 ky, oil- 
insulated, self-cooled. 


Class 8. This class is similar to class 2 
except that it is for forced air-cooled trans- 
formers. 


Class 4. Some transformers include 
regulating equipment and are used as unit 
substations. Such transformers are very 
similar to the ordinary self-cooled trans- 
former with the exception that the tank is 
larger, and there is much more oil used 
than in the ordinary self-cooled transformer. 
The result is that the transformer has a 
longer time constant than the ordinary self- 
cooled transformer. It is suggested, there- 
fore, that class 4 include transformers such 
as unit substation transformers and be simi- 
lar to class 2 except for longer time con- 
stants. 


Class 5. It is suggested that this class 
include oil-insulated unit substation trans- 
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Figure 10. Change in acidity with Fuller 
board under oil exposed to air 
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formers, which are cooled with forced air. 
This class is then the same as class 3, except 
that the transformers have longer time con- 
stants. 

Class 6. Large high-voltage power 
transformers may require heavier insulation 
on the conductors than smaller transformers. 
This, in turn, will result in higher gradients 
between the copper and the oil. Therefore, 
slightly different characteristics should be 
used for these transformers than for smaller 
units exemplified in class 2; class 6 should 
be approximately the same as class 2 except 
for higher gradients. i 


Class 7. It is suggested that class 7 
correspond to class 6 except that the trans- 
formers have forced air-cooled ratings. 


A tabulation of the proposed character- 
istics of these various classes is given in 
Table I, and it might be well to describe 
how the various values were obtained. 
For example, in class 1 the designer can 
calculate the watts per square inch of 


approximate estimate of the gradient be- 
tween the coil and the oil, based on de- 
signs in common use. For class 1 this 
gradient should be in the order of and not 
exceeding 20 degrees centigrade at normal 
load. Likewise, the top oil rise is in the 
order of 40 degrees for such transformers. 
The difference between average oil and 
top oil is in the order of five degrees. The 
loss ratio refers to the ratio of the copper 
loss to the iron loss at rated load, and this 
loss ratio approaches limits now com- 
monly used. Time constants are given in 
hours. These values are average values 
for transformers of the ratings referred 
to above. 

In a previous paper® a method was indi- 
cated for calculating transformer hot-spot 
temperatures. In this paper it was shown 
that changes in viscosity tend to decrease 
gradients at high oil temperatures. These 


losses transmitted from the coil surface decreases further tend to counteract in- 


to the oil. From this, he can make an  Creases in gradients due to losses. There- 
fore, no great error should result if the 

Say change in copper resistance were ignored. 

120 ie 5 
This is not exactly true but probably is 

¢z within reasonable error, considering that 
ZY a average characteristics of transformers 
ax are being considered. On this basis, it 
ah would be reasonable to assume that the 
og 40/9 gradient between the copper and oil varies 
ti i approximately as the 0.8 power of the 
copper losses, which, in turn, are assumed 

oe : . < ‘61g tO vary as the square of the load. 


TIME — WEEKS 


In the paper® previously mentioned, a 
method was. shown for calculating oil 
temperatures after short-time loads. Cal- 


Figure 11. Decrease in tensile strength of 
Manila paper under oil exposed to air 


Table Il. Emergency Short-Time Overloads (Per Cent of Rated Load) 
Class 
Time 
(Hr.) Temperature 1 2 3 4 5 6 Yi 
Following No Load 
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culations were made on the basis of aver- 
age oil temperatures, and an approxi- 
mate constant value added to them. The 
method in common use before was to 
calculate the top oil temperatures directly. 
Comparative calculations show that there 
is no great difference between the two 
methods of calculation. For the purpose 
of simplicity and also for greater conserv- 
atism, it is intended to use the older and 
simpler method in this paper. 

For example, suppose we take class 1 
and calculate the overload, which can be 
carried for eight hours to reach a tempera- 
ture of 120 degrees centigrade, at an 
ambient temperature of 30, following full 
load. As shown in the preceding paper, 
it is easiest to use ‘‘cut and try” methods, 
and a value of 135 per cent load can be 
assumed as a basis. At 135 per cent load 
the copper losses will be 1.82 times as 
great as at fullload. If the total losses at 
full load in the first case were 3.5 times 
the iron loss, in the second case it would be 
6.55 times the iron loss. If the top oil 
rise were 40 degrees in the first case, it 


0.8 
would be ultimately, ay x Odegrees 


or approximately 58 degrees centigrade. 
The change in load from full load to 135 
per cent results in an ultimate change in 
oil temperature of 18 degrees. This 
change will not be entirely completed in 
eight hours, and the rise which will result 
in that time will be: 


Ts hr=18(1—e —*/3) =approximately 17 de- 
grees 


_ This means that the oil rise after eight 
hours will be 57 degrees. 

The gradient at full load is given as 
20 degrees. At 135 per cent load the 
copper loss is 1.82 times the value at full 
load, and the gradient should be 1.82%8 
or 1.6 times as great as the gradient at 
fullload. 1.620 degrees is 32 degrees. 
The total temperature would be the sum 
of the ambient temperature, 30 degrees, 
plus the gradient between air and top oil, 
57 degrees, plus the gradient between oil 
and copper, 32 degrees, or a total of 119 
degrees centigrade. Since this tempera- 
ture is slightly below the 120 degrees 
allowed, this percentage was considered 
sufficiently accurate for use in Table II. 


It will be seen upon inspection of Table 
Il that the proposed overloads are much 
higher than those previously recom- 
mended for use in the American Stand- 
ards Association Guides for Operation 
for Transformers. This occurs, partly 
because the original guides did not 
differentiate between different types of 
transformers, and partly because tem- 
perature rises which were permitted were 
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A New Jewel for Indicating Instruments 


F. K. McCUNE 


ASSOCIATE AJEE 


T has been almost universal practice to 
use highly polished sapphire jewel 
bearings, cut approximately in the form 
shown by Figure 1a, in electric indicating 
instruments. Such a jewel is commonly 
known as a ‘“‘Vee.’”’ The other member of 
the bearing is a cone-shaped piece of hard- 
ened steel or other hard metal also ac- 
curately cut and highly polished. Figures 
2 and 3 show both the common propor- 
tions of these parts and the clearances in- 
volved. Figure 2 shows an instrument 
which has the moving shaft vertical, and 
Figure 3 an instrument with the moving 
shaft horizontal. Figure 4a shows typical 
moving systems and jewel settings. 


The making of sapphire Vees is a very 
highly specialized art, arid the great ma- 
jority of machine equipment and trained 
personnel has been concentrated in a small 
area in Europe, the principal production 
being in Switzerland. 


The present conflict has cut off the 
source of supply of instrument bearings 
and has left this country with inadequate 
facilities for their production. Accord- 
ingly, it has been necessary to find sub- 
stitutes. Furthermore, because of the 
vital part that instruments play in de- 
vices for the armed forces and industry, it 
has been necessary to find a substitute 
which would not in any way impair the 
usefulness of the instruments even under 
abnormally severe conditions of use. 

Fortunately, instrument manufacturers 
have a good deal of experience to fall 
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back on. About 30 years ago, the present 
so-called ‘miniature instruments” (Figure 
4) were introduced, and the demand for 
them has steadily increased, particularly 
in the communication industry. Because 
of the light weights of the moving systems 
and proportionately lower torques avail- 
able, the radius of the pivot used was con- 
siderably smaller than that used in larger 
instruments. This created a demand for 
a sapphire jewel with a correspondingly 
smaller radius of the spherical surface in 
the bottom of the Vee. 

In general, the problem of producing a 
sapphire jewel of the required shape re- 
solves itself into that of cutting very ac- 
curately to shape a piece of sapphire, 
which is in a group of materials next in 
hardness to diamonds. The reason that 
the shape is particularly difficult is that 
the apex of the Vee must be accurately 
spherical, with a radius of from 0.002 to 
0.004 inch, and the side tangent to the 
spherical surface must be straight. At 
the center of the spherical surface if, for 
example, the cut in the sapphire is made 
in a lathe, the linear cutting speed is zero 
and even at a speed of, say, 30,000 rpm 
at a distance of 0.001 inch from the center, 
the cutting speed is only 0.3 foot per sec- 
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Figure 1a. Cross 


0,003 
section of a sapphire TO 0,004 IN. 


; ae RADIUS 
jewel used for minia- e012 IN. 
ture instruments : 
0,003 
TO 0,004 IN. 
RADIUS 
0.012 IN. 


Figure 1b. Cross 
section of a_ hot- 
formed jewel as de- 
scribed in this paper 


lower than those proposed in Part I 
of this paper. Still another reason 
is that the number of emergencies was 
not specifically limited, and in the pres- 
ent paper 20 are assumed, on the basis 
of 20-year life and one emergency per 
year on the average. It is felt that 
sufficient information is given in this 
paper to permit the operator to use 
judgment and discretion in specifying 
safe overloads for his application. 
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Figure 2. Scale drawing 

showing proportions and 

clearances of vertical 

shaft miniature instru- 
ment bearing 


ond, Also, as can be seen from the di- 
mensions (Figure la), the cutting tool 
must be small in size. Therefore, the 
tendency in cutting, smoothing, or polish- 
ing is to produce a surface which is not 
truly spherical, but has either a lump in 
the center because of the low cutting 
speed, or a hollow which may be produced 
by crushing the center instead of cutting it. 

As mentioned before, the small sap- 
phire jewel for miniature instruments was 
necessary to limit the amount of side play 
in the jewel, As can be seen from Figures 
2 and 8, the side play may amount to 
more than the end play. It is of impor- 
tance both from the standpoint of its effect 
on mechanical clearances, and because ex- 
cessive side play introduces uncertainty of 
pointer position, ‘The latter is of most 
concern when the instrument may be 
used sometimes with shaft horizontal and 
at other times with shaft vertical. Re- 
ferring to Figure 3, it is obvious that the 
only way to get a small degree of side play 
in a jewel of inherently large radius is to 
reduce the clearance between the pivots 
and the bottom of the jewels to a small 
fraction of a thousandth of an inch, ‘This 
is animpractical solution, because of the 
hazard of very slight dimensional changes 
sausing stickiness in the instrument, and 
because of the wedging action caused by 
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Figure 4 (above). A group 
of modern miniature instru- 
ments 


Figure 4a (right). Miniature 
instrument moving systems and 
jewel settings 


For ac instruments 
For d-e instruments 


(a), 
(b), 


the very small angle of slope of the jewel 
near the center, 

The generally unsatisfactory contour in 
jewels available at the time led manufac- 
turers to look for substitutes which could 
be produced by other methods, As a re- 
sult of a large amount of development 
work done in the General Bleetric Com- 
pany laboratories about 25 years ago, a 
method of producing a jewel by forming a 
drop of fused “hard glass’’ was developed, 
These jewels had very accurately con- 
trolled contours, since the glass could be 
made to almost any desired shape. The 
general shape is shown in Figure 1b. 
They also had very smooth highly polished 
surfaces. In respect to shape they were 
far superior to the sapphire then readily 
available, Such jewels had, however, two 
defects: 

1. The manufacture had to be very care- 
fully controlled and was not quite as simple 
as the description above may sound, 

2. The jewel would show a microscopic in- 
dentation tinder an impact such as that pro- 


duced by dropping the instrument, or by a 
heavy blow on the mounting’ panel, 


This microscopic blemish in the surface 
would, however, in general not be notice- 
able in the performance of the instriment 
unless the pivot happened to run on the 
exact spot where the blemish had been 


made, ven in the latter case, the per- 
aie Figure 3, Scale 

drawing showing 

proportions and 


clearances of hori+ 

zontal shaft minia- 

ture instrument bear- 
Ing 
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formance of the instrument would not be 
materially affected, unless a large number 
of pointer oscillations or the presence of 
vibration caused excessive wear at the 
roughened spot. 

As has been mentioned before, a large 
number of these jewels were used, and 
their use probably served as an incentive 
to better the quality of sapphire jewels. 
In any event, after the hot-formed jewels 
had been used for several years, sapphire 
jewels became available with much im- 
proved contour, smaller radius of the 
spherical surface in the bottom of the Vee, 


{'* 
Figure 5. Apparatus for determining coeffi- 
cient of friction 


| 
Alo amplifier and chronograph ee 
B—Phototube 
C—Vee jewel bearings or ring jewel bearings 
under test 
D—To vacuum pump 
E—Light souree and lens 
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Figure 6. Velocity versus time curve 


Deceleration 2.66 radians per second per 
second 


and in every way suitable for instrument 
use. As a result, the use of the hot- 
formed jewel was practically abandoned 
although they have been used in certain 
instruments from time to time with satis- 
factory field performance. 

The present emergency made necessary 
a review of the whole situation and the 
following steps were taken: 


1. The performance of the hot-formed 


_ jewels and sapphire jewels was carefully 


re-evaluated. 


2. A search for the optimum material for 
a hot-formed jewel was started, since it was 
recognized that new materials might be 
available which would be distinctly superior 
to that chosen as the best 10 or 15 years ago. 
The evaluation of relative performance of 
the hot-formed jewel and the sapphire jewel 
was carried out in the following manner with 
results as shown in the corresponding tables 
and figures: 

(a). Friction. One criterion of instru- 
ment performance is that portion of the 


Table |. Measured Coefficient of Friction 
When Run Against a High-Carbon Steel Pivot 
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Coefficient 
Material Form of Friction 
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SCALE POINT 


Figure 7. A comparison of jewel roll in a 


_single instrument taken from three different sets 


of Vee jewels 
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Figure 8a. Impact testing device—front view 


error in an instrument with a horizontal 
shaft caused solely by the friction between 
the pivot and jewel. This, when measured 
by noting the difference between upscale 
and downscale readings untapped in an in- 
strument free from magnetic hysteresis, is 
known as jewel roll. Jewel roll, expressed 
in radians, is a function of moving system 
weight, restoring torque, radius of the pivot, 
and coefficient of friction between pivot and 
jewel. The formula has been given as 
follows: for the usual case where the end 
of the pivot is spherical and the surface of 
the jewel conical:! 


WCr 


Jewel roll « 


W—weight of the moving system in grams 
C —coefficient of friction between the pivot 
and jewel 
r—radius of the spherical end of the pivot 
in millimeters 
AK —restoring force in gram-millimeters per 
radian 


In order to determine the friction between 
an instrument pivot and the corresponding 
jewel surface, two jewels of the material to 
be tested and a rotating member made up 
to approximately duplicate an instrument 
moving system were mounted in a vacuum 
(Figure 5). The moving system was made 
to rotate, the force causing this rotation 
was removed, and the deceleration meas- 
ured. Figure 6 is a typical deceleration 
curve. From this deceleration, the mo- 
reel of inertia, and dimensions of the parts 
involved, the coefficient of friction was 
elcuiated, While not having direct bear- 
ing on this investigation, certain data taken 
on ringstone jewels are included. 


(b). Actual measurements of jewel roll 
with three materials involved were made 
using a very low torque instrument, with 
the results shown in Figure 7. These meas- 
urements were, of course, not nearly as 
accurate as the measurements under (a), 
but were simply confirmation ‘that the meas- 
urements as taken in (a) are directly ap- 
plicable to the problem. 


(c). An impact device was prepared, 
two views of which are shown in Figure 8. 
After some experimentation, a test schedule 
was worked out as follows: The pendulum 
was raised ten degrees from the vertical, 
allowed to fall and strike the panel, and 
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Figure 8b. Impact testing device—back view 


caught on the rebound. The instrument 
jewel roll was measured and the process 
repeated, the angle of drop being increased 
each time by ten degrees until 180 degrees 
was reached. Figure 9 shows the perform- 
ance of two instruments mounted as shown 
on the same panel, one with sapphire jewels 
and one with hot-formed jewels from mate- 
rial G (Figure 11), which was the material 
used for jewels in the past. 


(d). After impact a group of instru- 
ments, half with sapphire and half with 
hot-formed jewels of material G, were run 
from zero to full scale and back approxi- 
mately 900,000 times, and the jewel roll 
again noted with results as shown in 
Table IT. 

All of the above were done with several 
different instrument designs and torques, 
and representative values are given in the 
tables. Conclusions from the above were 
that it was highly desirable to increase the 
impact strength of the hot-formed jewel. 


(e). An arrangement as shown in Figure 
10 was made by which a jewel could be 
accurately located below the opening of a 
glass tube. A hardened steel instrument 
pivot was placed in the Vee and struck by 
dropping a pellet weighing 0.1 gram upon it. 
As shown in the figure, the pellet was raised 
by a magnet to an exact height and released 
by removing the magnet. After each drop, 
the jewel was carefully examined under the 
microscope for any traces of fracture of the 
surface and another trial made if no fracture 
occurred. The method finally worked out 
as giving the most consistent results was to 
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Figure 9. Increase of instrument friction as a 
result of successive impacts in ten-degree steps 
on panel impact device 
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Figure 10, 


Jewel impacting device 


drop the weight five times from a distanee 
of 2 inches, five times from a distance of 
( inches, and five times from a distance of 
IY inches, A jewel would be given a seore 
of one for each time it successfully with 
slood a 2dineh drop, a score of three for each 
(ime it suecessfully withstood a G-ineh drop, 
and a score of six for each time it withstood 
mW 12-ineh drop, The total score of a group 
of five jewels was ised in making the evalua 
tion in each case, Tt should be noted that 
the pivots were initially selected by 100 
diameter contour measurement and a 40 
diameter visual inspeetion to be sure that 
they did not introduce another variable, 


Vigure 1) shows the comparative values 
of a timber of different materials inelud 
ing material G which had been in use for 
muiny years, 

It should be noted that the impact 
strength ia not a funetion of material 
only, since jewels were actually produced 
from material /7 which varied in impaet 
strength from practically zero when over 
strained (oa value of 80 when completely 
aninemed ag shown at 2, The value plot 
ted at //7 is the average which ean be held 
for the optimum manntaeturing process 
worked out, 

The materials 
ordinary. soft 


inivestipaled covered 


wlians A; a eonsiderable 
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Table Il. Jewel Roll of Instruments After 
Approximately 900,000 Pointer Movements 
Up and Down Scale 


. — = = ~~ 


Angle* 


Instrument 
No. (in Degrees) 
Li Grrr set 3,2 
Dias Vintec naeiie 
Jlot-formed jewels,,.,..++ AD ase) Jon: roneteee 0,38 
Misra niet 1.5 
Bend ak awit 0,6 
i alcdierelniet 1.0 
ota 
Sapphire Jewel@s,.c0001000\ Orvsersnver 1,0 
Gain striate ie) 
Bins pennies 1,2 


Initial jewel roll was negligible. 


“Instrument seale angle 90 degrees, 


range of so-called “hard glasses,”’ B, C, D, 
I), I’, G, the material used some years ago, 
and J7, Material 7 has a very high soft- 
ening point and is unique in having a large 
percentage of alumina, 

Since vibration is present in many in- 
strument applications, /7 jewels were com- 
pared to sapphire in respect to bearing life 
under vibration, A table whieh 
each point in the instrument a eireular 


gave 


motion in a plane 45 degrees from the 
horizontal with a diameter of 0,020 ineh 
and a frequency of 1600 rpm was used, 
Results showed the two bearings to be 
comparable, 

From an analysis of the above data and 
exmmination of the pivots and jewels it 
was obvious that material // represents 
very distinet progress over the previously 
used glass jewel, Since sapphire is harder 
than the steel pivot, the effeet of heavy 
impact is to cause a deformation of the 
pivot, When this deformation occurs, the 
precision of the instrument is impaired, 
hecause the moving system is no longer 
supported by a smooth bearing, but is 
rolling on an irregularly shaped mush- 
roomed pivot, ‘This effect will always be 
present and will be noticeable at any part 
of the scale, since the whole end of the 
pivot is deformed, In the case of mate- 
rial 77, the point at which the jewel mate- 
rial deforms is approximately the same as 
that at which the pivot deforms, so that 
up lo this erttical point, impact has no 


effect, Beyond this point, there is very 
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Figure 11. Impact tests on hot-formed jewels 


and on sapphire jewels 


slight deformation of the pivots, and a 
minute area of the jewel surfaceiscrushed. 
Because of the fact that the pivot flies up 
from its regular seat under impact, this 
deformed part of the jewel is very likely 
not to be at the point where the pivot 
usually travels and, therefore, is unlikely 
to affect the performance of the instru- 
ment in any way. 

The technique of manufacturing in- 
strument jewels with carefully controlled 
dimensions to give the impact strength of 
IT has been worked out, and these can 
now be produced in quantities sufficient 
to assure that the jewel bearings will not 
be a limiting feature in the quantity of 
instruments which may be produced, 

In conelusion, the original result de- 
sired was a jewel which could be produced 
in quantity, and which would involve the 
least possible sacrifice over sapphire for 
miniature instruments. The data in- 
dicate that there is little to choose be- 
tween the new jewel and sapphire for 
actual miniature instrument application. 
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A. New Single-Phase-to-Ground 
Fault-Detecting Relay 
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Synopsis: In the application of differential 
relays the need for a supervising relay which 
will detect the existence of a single-phase-to- 
ground fault condition to the exclusion of all 
others has frequently arisen. Heretofore, 
the only scheme available has been to utilize 
a relay energized by zero-sequence quanti- 
ties. Generally, the relay has been ener- 
gized by a current transformer connected in 
the station ground. Such a relay, however, 
will also detect the existence of a two-phase- 
to-ground fault and only partially solves the 
problem. The new relay described in this 
paper derives its operating force from the 
zero-sequence voltage at the bus and is 
restrained by the negative-sequence voltage 
at the bus. The addition of properly pro- 
portioned negative-sequence restraint pro- 
vides the relay with a means of recognizing 
a single-phase-to-ground fault only. It is 
applicable on those systems where the zero- 
sequence impedance of the system exceeds 
the negative-sequence impedance by a 
reasonable margin. 


Application 


N the application of differential relays 

to the protection of generating station 
busses, it is frequently the case that single- 
phase-to-ground fault protection only is 
desired. In such cases, the differential 
relay is connected in the residual circuit, 
or zero-sequence network, from the cur- 
rent transformers. Again, it is sometimes 
desirable to supplement three-phase dif- 
ferential relays with a fourth differential 
relay connected as above in order to ob- 
tain increased sensitivity for phase-to- 
ground faults. This latter condition is 
frequently encountered when systems are 
grounded through an impedance, so that 
the maximum value of phase-to-ground 
fault current is distinctly limited. In 


BUS 125-4 


GENERATOR 


Figure 1. Schematic diagram of generator bus 
with fault on feeder circuit 


Zy—Grounding impedance 

Zp—\|mpedance of generator 

Zer—l|mpedance from bus, G, to fault F 

1, 2, O—Where necessary, these subscripts are 

used in addition to those shown above to 
indicate the sequence network involved 
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such cases the setting of the fourth or 
ground relay is considerably more sensi- 
tive than that of the phase relays, and the 
problem then becomes one of keeping the 
residual differential relay from tripping 
erroneously for heavy external phase-to- 
phase short circuits. Where conventional 
relays are used with current transformers, 
the major difficulty arises when a false 
differential current appears in the ground 
relay caused by unequal saturation of the 


POSITIVE- SEQUENCE 
Ni NETWORK 


zen NEGATIVE - SEQUENCE 
NETWORK 
Zep 


ZERO-SEQUENCE 
NETWORK 


current transformers in the 


various 
faulted phases, this condition being par- 
ticularly emphasized by the presence of 


d-c transient. When the linear coupler 
relay scheme! is used, the fourth or ground 
relay set sensitive may also operate falsely 
for heavy external phase faults, not be- 
cause of saturation, but depending upon 
the relative values of the maximum fault 
currents, the sensitivity of the relay, and 
the accuracy of the linear coupler trans- 
formers. 

A solution to this problem is to block 
out the ground relay for every type of 
fault except single-phase-to-ground. This 
applies whether conventional relays and 
current transformers, or the new linear- 
coupler scheme is used. The method is to 
connect the contacts of the supervising, 
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or single-phase-to-ground fault-detecting 
relay, in series with the contacts of the 
main differential relay. If the latter re- 
lay then closes its contacts in error upon 
the occurrence of a heavy external two- 
phase-to-ground fault, for example, but 
the supervising relay properly maintains 
its contacts in the open position, no harm 
results. Up to now, no such supervising 
relay has been available which would rec- 
ognize the existence of a single-phase-to- 
ground fault to the exclusion of all other 
types of faults. The new relay described 
in this paper is such a relay. 


Operating Principle 


The new relay operates in accordance 
with the magnitude of the negative-se- 
quence voltage and the zero-sequence 
voltage at the bus. The contact-closing 
Figure 2. Sequence network 

connections for 


(a). Single-phase-to-ground 
fault 

(b). Two-phase-to-ground 
fault 


ZERO-SEQUENCE 


NETWORK 


CONTACTS |. 
CLOSE 


mh 


CONTACTS 
OPEN 


OPERATING VOLTAGE, Vo —PER CENT 


{e} 20 40 60 80 100 
RESTRAINING VOLTAGE, Vo —PER CENT 


Typical operating characteristics 
of relay 


Figure 3. 


The voltages shown are measured on the input 
side of the sequence filters 
Vy—Zero-sequence voltage 
V,—Negative-sequence voltage 


force in the relay is developed in propor- 
tion to the zero-sequence voltage, while 
the restraining force opposing contact 
closing is proportional to the negative-se- 
quence voltage. 

The proper application of the relay re- 
quires that the zero-sequence impedance 
of the system must exceed the negative- 
sequence impedance of the system by a 
reasonable margin. This requirement 
goes hand in hand with the need for the 
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STATION BUS 


Figure 4(left). Sche- 
matic diagram of 
connections of relay 


elements to station 3 PHASE 


REACTORS 
20 vors 3° 


= OSCILLOGRAPH 
BVc 42 ELEMENTS 


3 WIRE 
bus 60 CYCLES Co 
K, and Ky are de- 
sign constants of the ( 
NDIN 
filter units Baasiesa hg Bs 
ZERO- 
SEQUENCE 
VOLTAGE 
NEGATIVE- FILTER 
SEQUENCE AEA piRee 
VOLTAGE ELEMENT FOR on fess 
FILTER CONTACT. INDICATION ue 
Figure 5 (right). wed 
Diagram of test con- VOLTS D-C 
nections RELAY, INCLUDING FILTERS 
RECTIFYING 
RESTRANING fee 
OPERATING 
POLARIZED Pons Sa ee a two-phase-to-ground fault, Figure 2b, 
RELAY M ; 
cELeMENT <3] MAGNET then it would also be on the verge of 
closing its contacts for a single-phase-to- 
\CONTACTS ground fault, Figure 2a. It follows more 
or less obviously that if Zp is greater than 
Z», the relay can be properly proportioned 
relay. On solidly grounded systems, Under this condition the relay will receive to discriminate between single-phase-to- 


where the ratio of zero-sequence to nega- 
tive-sequence impedance at the generat- 
ing station bus is low, ground-fault pro- 
tection will generally be obtained by 
means of the phase differential relays, thus 
eliminating the need for the supervision 
of a nonexistent sensitive ground relay. 
When a grounding impedance is used, 
however, the need for the ground differ- 
ential relay appears. At the same time, 
the use of the grounding impedance 
makes possible the application of the new 
supervising relay. 

Figure 1 shows a schematic diagram of 
a generator bus with a fault on a feeder 
circuit. The generating capacity has 
been shown as an equivalent single gen- 
erator. To make the case more general 
for the detailed derivations in the ap- 
pendix, an impedance, Zg,r, has been 
assumed between the generator bus, G, 
and the fault at F. ; 

Figure 2 shows the sequence network 
connections for single-phase-to-ground 
and two-phase-to-ground faults. Phase- 
to-phase and three-phase faults need not 
be considered, inasmuch as no zero-se- 
quence voltage is involved for these faults, 
and hence the relay would not experience 
any operating force. For convenience in 
simplifying the explanation of the relay 
operation, consider for the moment that 
the impedance, Zp, between the genera- 
tor bus and the fault, F, iszero. Thisis 
equivalent to assuming that the fault oe- 
curs directly on the bus. Referring to 
Figure 2b for the two-phase-to-ground 
fault condition, it will be seen that the 
negative-sequence voltage to neutral at 
the bus is of necessity equal to the zero- 
sequence voltage to neutral, since the 
two networks are connected in parallel. 
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equal negative- and zero-sequences volt- 
ages from potential transformers con- 
nected to the bus and must not operate. 
The restraining coil of the relay must, 
therefore, be so proportioned as to be more 
powerful than the operating coil of the 
relay when both of these relay circuits 
receive equal voltages. Referring to Fig- 
ure 2a for the single-phase-to-ground 
fault condition, it will be noted that the 
zero-sequence voltage will exceed the 
negative-sequence voltage in the same 
ratio as the impedance of the zero-se- 
quence network exceeds that of the nega- 
tive-sequence network. It will be noted 
that the value of the grounding imped- 
ance, Zy, has been inserted in the zero- 
sequence network at three times its actual 
value in accordance with the conventional 
theorem. Since the same numerical value 
of current flows through the negative- 
sequence and zero-sequence network of 
Figure 2a, it follows that it is only neces- 
sary for the impedance of the zero-se- 
quence network to be sufficiently high 
with respect to the impedance of the 
negative-sequence network to cause re- 
lay operation. The ohmic value of the 
grounding impedance, Zy, will generally 
rtin quite high compared to the negative- 
sequence impedance of the generator, so 
that this condition is not difficult to 
meet. 

Assume that the negative- and zero-se- 
quence networks of Figure 2 are equal in 
ohmic value. It then follows that the 
negative- and zero-sequence voltages 
would be equal for each of these two 
cases. This is the limiting value in that 
if the relay-restraining and operating coils 
were so proportioned that the relay would 
be on the verge of closing, its contacts for 
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ground and two-phase-to-ground short 
circuits. (Discrimination is automatic 


for phase-to-phase and three-phase short 


circuits, since mo zero-sequence voltage 
is involved in these faults.) 

It is desirable to establish a criterion 
for limits of application, and in this case 
it is felt that if the ratio Zo/Z» is equal to 
or greater than 2/1, then a relay having 
characteristics similar to those illustrated 
in Figure 3, will meet the requirements 
satisfactorily. 


Typical Application 


Assume that Figure 1 represents a 
13.2-kv installation and that the equiva- 
lent single generator has a rating of 20,000 


_kva. This is a relatively small capacity 


but is so chosen as to be on the pessimistic 
side in that the negative-sequence imped- 
ance will be relatively high. Typical 
values for the subtransient and negative- 
sequence reactance have been taken at 
12 per cent each, and a zero-sequence 
reactance of four per cent has been as- 
sumed for the machine. The grounding 
impedance, Zy, is assumed to be a two- 
ohm resistor, inasmuch as this is a value 


uw 


// 


very frequently encountered, Using the 


above values of impedance and taking 


7,620 volts to neutral as 100 per cent — 


voltage, single-phase-to-ground and two- 
phase-to-ground faults on the bus were 
calculated. For the  single-phase-to- 


ground fault, the negative-sequence volt-_ 


age is 16.2 per cent and the zero-sequence — 


voltage is 93.2 per cent, From thé curve, 
Figure 3, when ’)=16.2 per cent, the re- 
quired value of zero-sequence voltage, 

’o, to operate the relay is 26 per cent. It 
is thus seen that the margin of the zero- 
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sequence voltage available over and above 
that required to barely operate the relay 
is ample. For the two-phase-to-ground 
fault, values of V2=49.5 per cent and 
Vo=49.5 per cent were calculated for the 
assumed system. From the curve, it is 
found that at 49.5 per cent restraint volt- 
age, the operating voltage, Vo, would have 
\to be 79.5 per cent. Thus, the relay will 
not operate for the two-phase-to-ground 
fault. The calculations have been based 
on using the subtransient reactance of 


Tests 


In order to check the actual operation 
of the relay against the theory, a test 
setup was made as shown in Figure 5. 
A system was represented in miniature. A 
variable resistor, Ry, was utilized as a 
grounding impedance in order that a 
minimum value for proper relay opera- 
tion might be obtained and this checked 
against the calculations, 

The location of oscillograph elements is 


Figure 6a shows the results of a test 
where phase a was faulted to ground. 
The ratio Z)/Z_, was 14.8 for this test. 
It will be observed that the relay properly 
closed its contact in 0.83 cycle. It will 
also be noted that there is a slight 60-cycle 
component and an appreciable harmonic 
component in the output of the negative- 
sequence filter prior to the fault. The 
60-cycle component is explained by the 
fact that the filter was not perfectly bal- 
anced in its adjustment, and neither were 
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Figure 6. Test oscil- 
lograms 


(a). Single - phase- 
to-ground fault 
Lo/Z3= 14.8 


(b). Two-phase-to- 
ground fault 
Zo/Z.= 14.8 
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the machine in the positive-sequence net- 
work, since the relay is a high-speed relay. 

While the relay has actually been made 
in the high-speed form, operating in one 
cycle or less, the principles involved are 
easily applied to other types of design so 
that the relay could be made “slow speed”’ 
if desired. 

Figure 4 shows a schematic diagrain of 
connections illustrating how the relay is 
energized from potential transformers 
connected to the station bus. 
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(d). 
to-ground fault 
Minimum resistance 
the neutral for “K 
correct operation of ’ 
relay 
Zo/Z2=1.7 
Ki V. = Negative - se- 
quence volt- 
age output of 
filter 
KMo=Zero-se- 
quence volt | 
age output of v V 
Ged filter Se 
shown in Figure 5. Elements were used 
to obtain traces of the phase-to-neutral 
voltages, V,, Vy, and V,, and the negative- 
and zero-sequence voltages, K,V2 and 
KeVo. The sixth element was used to ob- 
tain an indication of the operation of the 
relay contact. It should be noted that 
the output of the sequence filters is not 
numerically equal to the input quanti- 
ties; hence the constants of proportion- 
ality, K, and K», have been used as indi- 
cated above. 
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the three-phase-to-neutral voltages per- 
fectly balanced in the miniature setup. 
The existence of the harmonic component 
is occasioned by the fact that an iron core 
reactor is utilized in the filter design. In 
practice, the fact that the negative-se- 
quence filter will have a combined output 
of fundamental and harmonic frequen- 
cies on the order of two volts or less under 
normal balanced conditions does not do 
any harm. 

Figure 6b shows the results of a two- 
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phase-to-ground fault on phases a and c. 
The ratio Z)/Z,:=14.8 was kept the same 
as before. The calibration of the oscillo- 
graph elements remained the same, as in 
all cases to follow. The contacts of the 
relay did not operate. The relative mag- 
nitude of the deflections of the elements 
measuring K,V2 and K2V» should be com- 
pared for Figures 6a and 6b. 

In Figure 6c, the results are shown for a 
faultwhich started as one phase-to-ground 
and developed into a two-phase-to-ground 
fault. As before, the ratio of Zo/Z. was 
kept at 14.8. The contacts first closed, 
as they should, in 0.9 cycle. When the 
second phase faulted to ground, the con- 
tacts opened in 0.48 cycle. The film indi- 
cates that the contacts were slow in open- 
ing the contact circuit. This is for the 
reason that the d-c current used in this 
element was kept high—just about at the 
limit that the relay contacts would suc- 
cessfully break. In practice, these con- 
tacts would not be expected to open heavy 
currents. 


2/25-7 


Figure 7. Diagram 
Re showing arc resistance 
= at the point of fault 


The resistance, Ry, was next reduced 
to such a value that the relay would just 
discriminate satisfactorily between one- 
phase- and two-phase-to-ground faults 
and the film, Figure 6d, was taken. For 
this case, the ratio Z)/Z_ was 1.7. Using 
the impedance values for the miniature 
system, a single-phase-to-ground fault 
condition was calculated. The calculated 
values were: Vo=58.4 per cent and V2= 
34.2 per cent. At a negative-sequence re- 
straining voltage of 34.2 per cent, the 
curve, Figure 3, indicates that the zero- 
sequence operating voltage required to 
just overcome this restraint should be not 
more than 54 per cent. An apparent error 
of 8.2 per cent is indicated in the calcula- 
tions. This is explained on the basis that 
there were errors in the miniature setup 
which could be eliminated if it were found 
necessary to run the test with precision 
laboratory accuracy. The errors include 
the slight unbalance in the negative-se- 
quence filter which was previously men- 
tioned, a slight mutual coupling which 
existed between the reactors used in the 
supply circuit, and the fact that the bur- 
den of the sequence filters was appreciable 
with respect to other constants of the 
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Figure 8. Connections of se- 
quence networks for 


(a). Single-phase-to-ground 
fault 

(b). Two-phase-to-ground 
fault 


POSITIVE 


miniature system. None of these factors 
was taken into consideration in the cal- 
culations. 

In Figure 6d, the contact closing time 
1.52 cycles under minimum operating 
conditions is still reasonably fast. 


Conclusion 


A relay design is now available which 
will properly discriminate between single- 
phase-to-ground faults and all other 
types of faults on grounded systems when 
the ratio of the zero-sequence impedance 
of the system to the negative-sequence 
impedance is greater than unity. 


Appendix 


Let it be assumed that the fault occurs at 
the point, F, of Figure 1, and that the arc 
resistances are represented as shown in 
Figure 7. The sequence network connec- 
tions are shown by Figure 8 for the single- 
phase-to-ground and two-phase-to-ground 
faults. The points G, F, and W are shown 
in these diagrams. 


Case I—Single-Phase-to-Ground Fault 
Referring to Figure 8a, let 
Z,=Z7+ZertRs/2 (1) 
2Z.= Lop +ZertRs/s (2) 
and Z)=3Zy+Zor+ZLogr+Rs/2+3Re (3) 
In the series connections of networks 
L=h=Ih (4) 


E 


Ali ee 
Hay ew ae 


(5) 


The negative- and zero-sequence voltage 
drops at the bus, G, are 


E,g=0-IeZyp (6) 
and Evg => 0 —Ii(3Zy+Zor) (7) 


Substituting J, for Ip (since these are 
equal, equation 4) in equation 7, and dividing 
equation 6 by equation 7, a ratio, Ri, is 
obtained 


Fc Zar 
Ex; (83Zy+Zor) 


(8) 


Ri 


Equation 8 gives the relationship existing 
between the negative-sequence restraining 
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NEGATIVE ZERO 
(a) 


2425-8 


NEGATIVE 
(b) 


POSITIVE ZERO 


voltage and the zero-sequence operating 
voltage when the relay must operate. 


Case II—Two-Phase-to-Ground Fault 


Referring to Figure 8b, let equations 1, 
2, and 3 stand as before. In this case, how- 


ever 
E(Z.+ Z) 
L,=> 9 
© Z,LZo+ZiZo+Z.Zo Se 
Zo 
I= —I, 
2 ‘74D (10) 
Z, 
—I 
0 "74+ Zo (11) 
As in Case I, 
E,g=0=h2Zyp (6) 
and Eyg=0—I(8Zy+Zor) (7) 


Substituting for J, and Jj in terms of h, 
equations 6 and 7 become 


0 


Z 
E.g=0+h >> Ar 


12 

yPuES re 

Fogle OZ ae (13) 
0G zy: iN T 


A new ratio, R2, between the negative- 
sequence restraining voltage and zero- 
sequence operating voltage, is obtained by 
dividing equation 12 by equation 13 


Loker 
2Z(3Zy+Zor) 


2 


(14) 


Summary 


If the relay is to discriminate properly 
between the conditions of case I and case 
II, then the ratio, Re, must be greater than 
the ratio, Ri). Dividing equation 14 by 
equation 8, there results 


(15) 


Equation 15 indicates that if Z/Z2>1, 
then R2/R,:>1, and the relay will receive 


more restraining voltage in proportion to) 


operating voltage for the two-phase-to- 
ground fault condition than it will for the 
single-phase-to-ground fault. 
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On Eddy Currents in a Rotating Disk 


W.R. SMYTHE 


NONMEMBER AIEE 


DEVICE which often occurs in 

electric machines and instruments 
consists of a relatively thin conducting 
disk rotating between the pole pieces of a 
permanent magnet or electromagnet. 
The author has received inquiries as to 
the method of calculating the paths of the 
eddy currents and the torque in such 
cases. The following rather simple 
method, which is quite accurate for a 
permanent magnet, seems not to be de- 
scribed in the literature. It assumes that 
the disk is so thin that the skin effect can 
be neglected. This is true for all fre- 
quencies that can be produced mechani- 
cally. To facilitate calculation in the 
special case of circular poles it is also as- 


i) 


Figure 1. Geometrical relations for deriva- 
tion of formulas for stream function 


sumed that 27wab+=ea is much less than 
one where w is the angular frequency of 
rotation in radians per second, a the pole- 
piece radius, b the disk thickness, and y 
the electric conductivity, all in centi- 
meter-gram-second electromagnetic units. 
This produces a fractional error of less 
than ea in the eddy current densities and 
of less than (ea)? in the torque. In the 
case of the electromagnet the situation is 
complicated by the presence of the per- 
meable pole pieces in the magnetic field 
of the eddy currents. This may send a 
large demagnetizing flux through the 
electromagnet. 
tion for this case will be considered. 


Maxwell’s Formula 


This calculation starts from a formula 
given by Maxwell in 1873,' but apparently 
little known to engineers. To apply it one 
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An approximate solu-’ 


should know its derivation which, as given 
by Maxwell, is difficult for modern stu- 
dents to follow. .A simplified proof which 
brings out the points essential for our 
problem is given below. 

The object is to calculate the magnetic 
induction B produced by the eddy cur- 
rents of density 7 induced in a thin plane 
sheet of thickness b, unit permeability and 
conductivity y lying in the xy plane by a 
fluctuating magnetic field of induction 
B! Evidently the only components of 
i effective in producing magnetic effects 
parallel its surface. Let the eddy cur- 
tents be confined to a finite region of the 
sheet which may or may not extend to in- 
finity, and let us define the stream func- 
tion U(x, y) at any point in the sheet to 
be the current flowing through any cross 
section of the sheet extending from P to 
its edge. The line integral of B or H over 
the closed path that bounds this section 
equals 4rU. From symmetry the con- 
tribution from the upper and lower halves 
of the path is the same so we may write 


tn =$B-de==2 f Bats 


==2 f Bay (1) 


where the choice of sign depends on the 
side of the sheet chosen for the integra- 


tion. Differentiating this equation gives 
ROU, OB 
bi,=— = +" biy=——=F— (2) 
oy 2ar Ox 2a 


These equations connect the eddy current 
density with the tangential components 


Figure 2. Lines of flow of eddy currents in- 
duced in rotating disk by single circular magnet 
pole — 
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of the magnetic induction B produced by 
tat the surface of the sheet. 

The eddy currents are generated not 
only by the changes in the magnetic in- 
duction B’ of the external field, but also 
by the changes of the magnetic induction 
B of eddy currents elsewhere in the sheet. 
One of Maxwell’s equations combined 
with Ohm’s law gives the induced current 
to be 


at ee 
V XE=Vx~=—< (BI+B) (3) 
Y ot 


Writing out the z component of this equa- 
tion and using equation 2 give 


Afi eta ae) 
y\Ox oy 2rby\ Ox oy 


« 


fe) 
7 ao (B,’+ Bz) (4) 
Another of Maxwell’s equations states 
that 


_ Bs , OBy | 2Bs_ 
ox oy Oz 


v-B (5) 


Combining equations 4 and 5 gives 


2B: +B,)__1_ 2B; 
ot 2rby Oz 


(6) 


When 0OB,'/Ot is known, this equation 
gives the boundary condition on B, in the 
plane of the sheet. This, combined with 
the equations VX B=0 and V-B=0 which 
hold outside the sheet, and the fact that 
B vanishes at infinity serves to determine 
B everywhere. By equations 1 and 2 the 
current density and stream function any- 
where in the sheet can be found. 

The explicit expression for B in terms 


Figure 3. Lines of flow of eddy currents in- 
duced in rotating disk by two circular magnet 
poles 
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Figure 4. Geometrical relations for calcula- 
tion of demagnetizing flux 
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of B’ which was given by Maxwell’ can 
be obtained as follows. The right side of 
equation 6 is finite at all times which 
means that if Af-0 then A(B,’+B,)—0. 
Thus an abrupt change in B’ instan- 
taneously induces eddy currents such as 
will maintain B’+B unchanged in the 
sheet. Therefore, for a specified change 
in B’ the initial value of B is known, and, 
if no further changes in B’ occur its sub- 
sequent values as the eddy currents decay 
are found by putting OB’/Of=0 in equa- 
tion 4 and solving. A second abrupt 
change in B’ produces a second set of 
eddy currents, and so forth. At any in- 
stant the actual field of the eddy currents 
is a superposition of these. As the mag- 
nitudes of the discontinuous changes in 
the external field become smaller, and the 
intervals between them: shorter, we ap- 
proach as a limit a continuously changing 
magnetic field. 

Suppose that the sources of the inducing 
field lie above the «y plane where z>0. 
At t=0 the source changes abruptly the 
induction being B,'/=F,(x, y, 2) when 
—o<t<0 and B,’=F,(x, y, 2) when 
0<t<@, As just shown the eddy cur- 
rents generated at t=O initially keep the 
field on the negative side of an infinite 
sheet unchanged. When z<0 we have 
therefore 


Bi=o=B,'— B,! =F,(x, y, 2) — F(x, y, 3) (7) 


Since B,’ is not a function of ¢, equation 6 
reduces to 


OB Wn ody 
oh es 


ol Orbe Oz (8) 


These equations, 7 and 8, are satisfied by 


t 
B=Fi(« 45. 3 —— 
2rby 


Because the eddy currents must dic out, 
and their magnetic field must be sym- 
metrical about the sheet, we take the plus 
sign when z is positive and the negative 
sign when z is negative. Thus equation 
9 shows ‘that, in addition to By’ which 
would exist if no sheet were present, there 
is a decaying field due to eddy currents 
which appears, from either side of the 
sheet, to be caused by a pair of images 
receding with uniform velocity 1/(2mby), 
Suppose our inducing field has the form 


B'=Fit, x, y, 2) (10) 


The change in this field in an infinitesimal 
time interval dr is given by 


0B" 


re) 
—adr=— Fit, : Zz 
She (t, %, y, B)dr (11) 
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The initial field of the eddy currents 
formed in that interval must be equal and 
opposite to this and must die out as if 
their source moved away with a uniform 
speed 1/(2rby). Thus the eddy currents 
at a time ¢ due to a change in the interval 
dr at a time 7 before ¢ is given by 


fo) : T 

dB= ra F (ir, Ly, re (12) 
This is Maxwell's formula. It has many 
applications.2, When the field is pro- 
duced by moving permanent magnets, it 
is convenient to express U in terms of the 
scalar magnetic potential (2 Since we 
have unit permeability we may write 


Application to Magnet Moving in a 
Circle 


We now take the case of a magnetic 
field produced by a long right circular 
cylinder of radius a, uniformly and per- 
manently magnetized parallel to its axis, 
so as to give a total flux ®. The magnetic 
pole density in the face is therefore 
®/(27a)?. This magnet moves in a circle 
with a uniform ares velocity w its axis 


rCBE 


being ¢ centimeters from the zg axis, and 
its lower end h centimeters above the 
z=0 plane in which lies an infinite plane 
sheet of thickness b and conductivity y. 
Its upper end is too remote for considera- 
tion. 


Polar co-ordinates will be written 


°% 400 R 800 P 1200 M 1600 
Figure 5. Curves showing torque versus speed 


for large disk rotating between the four rec- 
tangular pole pairs of an electromagnet, 
measured by Lentz 
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eo he 


unprimed or primed according as they M 


refer to the axis of rotation or to the pole- 
piece axis. The scalar magnetic potet- 
tial Q’ of its lower face, of area S, at the 
point P is seen from Figure 1 to be 


® dS & 
(27a)? if Ry Tee 
ry'dry'd0' 
he vig V hen? r!2— 2/7! cos 6’ 


where 7’?=12+c?—2rc cos (wi+0). This 
combined with equations 12 and 13 give 
the stream function to be 


Q'= 


'dr\'d0'd 
Y, ar, T (14) 
V htt ?+R,/?—2r'R,! cos 6 J 


where R,/?=r?+-c?—2rce cos (w(¢—T)+8) 
and h,=h+7/(Qrby)=h+u. Let us now 
bring the pole piece down close to the 
plate so that h,=1/(2rby), and bring up a 
similar pole of opposite sign from the 
other side, so that the eddy current den- 
sity is doubled. We now carry out the 
differentiation with respect to ¢ and set 
t=0 so that the @=0 line bisects the pole 
piece when t=0. The integral then be- 
comes. 


sin (@+€u)(R,,’—7' cos A 
Ry! (uw? 1124+ Ry? —2Ry'n' cos 8 "*/2 


(15) 


where €=27wby and R,”=7?+¢? 
cos (6+eu). For 3,000 rpm with a copper 
sheet 0.25 millimeter thick e+0.01 so 
that w? in the denominator has reached 
the value 100 when ew reaches 0.1. In 
calculating such a quantity as the torque 
where the current density is integrated 
over the pole piece, the neglect of € pro- 
duces a fractional error less than (€/a)?, 
so that the result should be good to one 
per cent for a sheet one millimeter thick. 
We may therefore drop the « terms so 
that R,’ becomes the r’ in Figure 1 and 
integrate with respect to # giving 


K sin a 
r'—r,' cos 0’)r;/dr1'd0’ 


ie pee cere 


where we have written K for the coeffi- 
cient of the integral in equation 15. 
integral with respect to 6’, from Dwight’s 
table of integrals 860.2, is zero when 
r’<m' and w/r’ when r’>7,’.. Thus the 


U= 


16 
2r'ry’ cos 6’ (£0) 


The 


—2rceX . 


upper limit for the 1’ integration is a 


when r’>a and r’ when r’<a, which gives 


~ wrchy® sin 0 


r'> 17 

rae 2ar' : ) 
by® sin 6 

r'<a = CO SY (18) 
2a? 
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The next question is how to restrict the 
eddy currents to the interior of the disk 
bounded by the circler=A. We observe 
that if we use equation 15 to calculate U 
for a second magnet also carrying a flux 
® but with circular pole pieces of radius 
a”=Aa/c centered at c’=A?/c, so that 
Rf? =r?+(A2/c)?—2r(A2/c) cos (+x), 
‘and change the variables of integration 
from 7,’ to 7,/A/c, and from u to Au/c, then 
the resultant expression is identical with 
equation 15, except that we have cR,,”/A 
instead of R,’ and Ae/c instead of «. But 
when 7=A we see that cR,”/A=R,', so 
that both magnets, one outside and one 
inside the circle r=A, give the same U 
on this circle. Furthermore by taking the 
air gap in each magnet small, the fluxes 
are confined to the areas under the pole 
pieces, so that neither induces directly 
eddy currents on the other side of the 
circle r=A. It is evident that if the 
fluxes from the two magnets cut the sheet 
in opposite directions, then U=0 when 
r=A and the currents induced by the 
inner pole are kept inside the circle. This 
is exactly the boundary condition for a 
disk of radius A, except that the calcu- 
lated system includes the currents in- 
duced in the region <A by the magnetic 
field of the eddy currents in the region 
r>A, which does not exist in the case of 
the disk. This field is proportional to 
®e which is, by hypothesis, small com- 
pared with ®, and in addition the source is 
further away, so that the fractional error 
in U will be less thane. We should note 
also from the symmetry that the radial 
component of these secondary currents 
is opposite in sign on the two sides of the 
0=0 line, so that their effect cancels out 
completely in calculating the torque 
which therefore should be accurate to 
terms in e?, The contribution to U from 
the outer magnet is found by putting 
R"®/A* for R? inequation 17. Adding 
this to equations 17 and 18, we obtain for 
the stream function of the eddy currents 
in the disk 


b ; 
SS ait y® sin 6 il <! 
Qa r?+-¢2—2rc cos 8 
A? 
(19) 

cv?+ A4—2rcA? cos 0 
ea Tm wrcby® sin 0 i 

2Qra? 


A%q? 


crvt+A 4 


The torque may be calculated by inte- 
grating the product of the radial com- 
ponent of the current by the magnetic 
induction and by the lever arm and inte- 
grating over the area S of the pole piece. 
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20 
—2rcA? cos ;) ( ) 


Thus, using equation 2, we have 


bind ae +4 OU 
(— Y rads 
~ ra? ca 


where 6; and r are connected by the rela- 
tion 7?-+¢?—2rc cos 6:=a?. Substituting 
for U from equation 20 and integrating 
with respect to @ give 


webyh? 
ras 


eta 
vy? sin 0,;— 
c-a 


The integration is simplified by taking a 
new variable u so that 4acu2=r?—(c—a)? 


i 


| a*A?r? sin 0, 
ort+A4—2A re cos 6; 
(21) 


which gives the limits 0 and 1. Thus we 
obtain, writing out e, 
b-yeb2c2 A%q2 
et ep, (224 
Qna? (A2—c2)? 


This formula gives the torque in dyne 
centimeters when w is in radians per 
second, ® in maxwells, a, b, c, and A in 
centimeters and y in electromagnetic 
units. If we are given the volume resistiv- 
ity p of the disk in ohm-centimeters y= 
10-9/p. 

If the magnet is fixed, and the disk ro- 
tates, the arrangement described exerts 
an undesired force on the disk axis which 
may be avoided by using two identical 
magnets on opposite sides of the axis and 
equidistant from it. This approximately 
doubles the torque given by equation 22. 
The additional torque from the eddy cur- 
rents of one magnet flowing under the 
poles of the other may be found by an in- 
tegral similar to equation 21 which is 


7" whyh'c f°" r? sin 0 
ra? pass r2+c?+2rc cos 0; 


r?A? sin 0; 
dy (23) 
rc?++ A4+ Arc cos 


Integrating by the same substitutions as 
equation 21, adding to equation 22 and 
multiplying by two give 


_wbybre? 4c2+a? 2a?A?2(A4+c4) 
| ma? \ 40? (At—c')2 
=wyh2Do’ (24) 


This holds when the two magnet fields are 
antiparallel. If we subtract the integral 
of equation 23 from equation 22 and mul- 


- tiply by two we get 


whyb*c?/4c?—a? =4a*c?A! 
me Mea ving (A4—c2)2 =wyb*D2" 


(25) 


ra 


This holds when the two magnetic fields 
are parallel. The arrangement of equa- 
tion 24 gives more torque than that of 
equation 25. The eddy-current flow lines 
corresponding to constant values of U as 
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calculated from equations 19 and 20 ap- 
plied to the cases of equations 22 and 24 
are shown in Figures 2 and 3 where a= 


/7 em, c=7 cm, A=10 cm and why/ 
(27r)=3.5. The value U on the outer 
boundary is zero and changes by steps of 
one in Figure 2 and steps of two in Fig- 
ure 3. 


Demagnetizing Effects 


So far the magnet pole pieces have been 
assumed to be so hard that they do not 
short-circuit the flux of the eddy currents. 
This is not true for the permeable pole 
pieces of an electromagnet, whose effect 
may be calculated approximately by ob- 
serving that the current 2U is enclosed by 
the fectangular path 1-2-3-4-1 in Figure 4, 
which lies in the upper and lower pole 
pieces except where it cuts across the disk 
and gap normally at r= and 6=+6,. 
If the reluctance of this circuit lies en- 
tirely in the air gaps, each of length g, then 
the magnetic flux density B, due to the 
eddy currents alone at 1, +6, is 4rU/g. 
Substituting for U from equation 20 and 
writing as before €=27wb gives 


cer,2 sin CH 1 Aq? 
z wag or?+A4—27,cA* cos 


(26) 


This shows that when 0} and g are com- 
parable in size B, cannot be neglected 
compared with the original flux density 
®/(aa?). The sin 6; term shows that the 
radial component of the eddy currents 
induced by B, have opposite signs under 
the two halves of the pole piece, so that 
they contribute nothing directly to the 
torque, but on the other hand they form 
closed circuits about the central portion 
and so produce a demagnetizing magneto- 
motive force in the electromagnet. The 
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Figure 6. Curves showing torque versus speed 

for a large disk rotating between the single pair 

of circular pole pieces of an electromagnet 
as given by equations 22, 27, and 28 


800 1600 
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stream function U, of these eddy currents 
is calculated as U is, but to simplify mat- 
ters we carry out the operations from 
equations 14 to 16 for a single element of 
the pole face, along with its image ele- 
ment outside the circle r=A. We then 
give each element the strength indicated 
in equation 26 and set up a definite in- 
tegral for U over the pole-piece area, 
This method is less exact than setting up 
equation 14 for the whole face, because it 
ignores that_part of the flux threading dS 
from the current induced by B, outside 
this area, which is of the order €B,dS. 
The eddy currents U, are evidently 
equivalent to a magnetic shell of variable 
strength U, in the sheet and to get , the 
demagnetizing magnetomotive force we 
must find the equivalent uniform shell, 
Thus we have 


1 
F,.= ah Uds 
Tra” s 


where S is the area of the pole face. We 
now have a complicated quadruple inte- 
gral involving the variables r’, R’, 0’ and 
6,’ whose evaluation can be simplified 
somewhat by integrating in the proper 
order. The result is 


2h2 2¢2 
F ecapachia o(1 


2a?A*(A?+-c?) 
4g c?(A?—¢?)? 
9A4 (A2—c¢?)? 


anes asa) 2n) 


If the flux penetrating the sheet at rest is 
®), then when in motion we have, if ® is 
the reluctance of the electromagnet, ®= 
Dy — B?y?w*/R, so that 


Ro 


$= ———_. 
R+ By 70? ay 


The expressions for the torque now be- 
come 


wyR2By2D 


(RBA ay 


where D has the values given in equations 
22, 24, or 25, according to the pole ar- 
rangement. There is now a definite speed 
for maximum torque which is found by 
setting OT/Ow=0 to be 


GG 
m=" a — 
By ¥3 


Putting this in equation 29 gives 


(30) 


pr, -8V 83RD 
m a a ee eee ee 


31 
66 (31) 


This is independent of the conductivity 
which is surprising, although there is some 
evidence for it in Lentz's experimental 
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curves shown in Figure 5 which give hot 
and cold copper disks the same 7°, for 
different @,,. 

These calculations of demagnetizing 
effects have been worked out for a single 
pole. For an even number of poles with 
alternating signs, we have seen that the 
torque per pole is increased, but the de- 
magnetizing forces are also increased so 
that the torque obtained by multiplying 
equation 29 by the number of poles will 
probably not be far wrong. The speed for 
maximum torque given by equation 30 
will certainly be decreased, perhaps con- 
siderably, because of the increase in 8. 

The only formula we can find for this 
torque is one derived by Riidenberg.® 
This formula is written as a double infinite 
series and is derived by considering a thin 
conducting strip bounded by straight 
lines which moves lengthwise in the nar- 
row gap between magnetic poles with 
rectangular faces. The fields of adjacent 
poles are antiparallel, so that the inducing 
fields can be expanded in a double series 
of odd harmonics. ‘This formula was 
checked qualitatively by Zimmermann,‘ 
but could not be verified quantitatively, 
as the theoretical and experimental 
boundary conditions did not agree. Lentz 
found only those terms involving the 
lengthwise harmonics were of importance 
and dropped the rest. His experimental 
brake had the center of the disk removed 
to simulate a ring whose width roughly 
equaled that of the postulated strip. His 
four poles were so far apart that their 
action was nearly independent. We have 
redrawn in Figure 5, his experimental 
curves giving the torque in meter kilo- 
grams against angular velocity in revolu- 
tions per second. The ring had inner and 
outer radii of 5 centimeters and 25 centi- 
meters and was 0.4 centimeter thick. 
The air space was 1.2 centimeters, and 
the centers of the rectangular pole pieces 
were 20.75 centimeters from the rotation 
axis and were 6 centimeters (radial) by 8 
centimeters (tangential), The inducing 
field was 2,150 gauss at rest. The figures 
on the hot copper curve show the esti- 
mated stable mean temperature for that 
speed. 

A direct quantitative comparison of our 
formula with Lentz’s data is difficult, be- 
cause he used rectangular poles, his air 
gap was so large as to spread the inducing 
field over an unknown area, the center of 
his disk was cut away, and we do not 
know where his flux density was meas- 
ured, Although our formulas are inac- 
curate for such large dimensions at the 
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high speeds, it is interesting to see what /’ 


results they give for a comparable case. 
Let us take b=0.4 cm, 4=25 cm, a=4 
cm, ¢=21 cm, g=0.6 cm, B=2,000 gauss 
and assume the reluctance entirely in the 
air gap. In equation 22, D,=1.23, in 
equation 27, 6=3.85 and in equation 28 
=0.012. The angular velocity for maxi- 
mum torque for copper (y=1/1,700) is 
given by equation 30‘to be 27.9 radians 
per second or 267 rpm. Ti, is 1.15108 
dyne em or 1,17 kilogram-meters for this 
single pole and roughly four times this for 
four poles. Expressing 7’ in kilogram- 
meters and w’ in rpm, equation 29 be- 
comes 
0. OO785w’ 


Fy ot A . 


a Baa aris 
(14-0.00000470"2)2 g-m 


This formula is plotted in Figure 6. A 
comparison of Figure 5 with Figure 6 
indicates that our formula gives too rapid 
a falling off in torque at high speeds, It 
should be pointed out that other condi- 
tions, such as the degree of saturation of 
the iron in the magnet will upset the as- 
sumed relation between magnetomotive 
force and ® and may modify equations 28, 
29, 30, and 31 considerably. 

The methods given in this paper may be 
extended to any number of poles by the 
method used for two and to other than 
circular faces. Several such calculations 
have been carried out, but it is doubtful 
if the additional theoretical accuracy jus- 
tifies publishing them. The difference 
between the ideal boundary conditions 
used here and those found in apparatus 
is such that we recommend that the 
torque for one pole be calculated by equa- 
tion 22 for permanent magnets or by 
equation 29 for electromagnets, and the 
result multiplied by the number of poles 
to give the total torque, In power ap- 
paratus the heating of the disk will change 
its resistivity and may cause it to expand 
and buckle and otherwise upset the cal- 
culations. 
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Poles and Pole Treatment 


REGINALD H. COLLEY 
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m O write about poles and the preserva- 
‘lf tive treatment of poles today is like 
writing the review of a very successful 
play that has been running a long time. 
The players are not men, but inanimate 
poles. The natural backdrop is the for- 
est. The stage is as broad as the United 
States and the setting is a criss-cross of 
thousands of miles of utility and communi- 
cation lines. The engineers of these lines 
are the producers and directors of the 
play; and it is they who assign the parts 
to the various actors and write a changing 
script as the play progresses. It is the 
purpose of this paper to present certain 
highlights of the more important scenes, 
such as pole use and the drain on the for- 
est, pole manufacture and treatment 
under standard specifications, and pole 
strength, and to discuss some possible 
rearrangements in the setting that may 
become necessary. 


An Outline of the Pole Problem 


In the forest are standing trees of vari- 
ous diameters and heights, some of which 
become poles. There are broad-leaved 
trees called hardwoods, and needle-leaved 
trees or conifers, called softwoods. In any 
tree there is a central core of more or less 
durable, nonliving wood known as the 
heartwood, which is surrounded by a 
layer of living wood known as the sap- 
wood, There are durable woods in both 
the hardwood and softwood groups. The 
durable woods have relatively large 
heartwood cores and relatively thin sap- 
wood; and the nondurable woods, on the 
other hand, are likely to have relatively 
thick sapwood. 

The history of change in practice that 
has taken place since the first chestnut 
lines were built is a story of the shift 
from naturally durable woods to nondura- 
ble woods, and this change has involved 
the introduction and use of preservative 
materials to give the nondurable woods 
an economic service life. 

One of the most important reasons for 
the shift was a national disaster in the 
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form of the chestnut blight disease which 
has wiped out completely the commercial 
chestnut forests of the United States. 

At the same time the supply of north- 
ern cedar became inadequate, at least as 
far as the sizes required for joint use were 
concerned. The question of selecting 
proper pole size becatne more and more 
important. The growth of the electrical 
industry had not followed a simple pat- 
tern, and the need for correlation of ideas 
and a rational standardization of pole 
practice led to the writing and acceptance 
of the American Standard Specifications 
for Wood Poles.1 These specifications 
have had a most important influence on 
modern pole production. They were 
written around the natural poles of the 
forest; and they were designed to make 
suitable species interchangeable and to 
encourage the use of the greatest possible 
number of pole-size trees. 

Other specifications had to be written 
or rewritten to cover the preservative 
treatment. The writers of these specifi- 
cations focussed their attention on the 
finished pole, leaving only so much of 
process control in the specifications as 
was necessary to protect the timber from 
injury. This focussing generally took the 
form of defining acceptable limits for 
penetration. Practically speaking, the 
only universally accepted preservative 
was coal tar creosote. One major objec- 
tive only was held in view in the preser- 
vation processes, namely, to fill the non- 
durable sapwood, whether it was very thin 
as in chestnut, or whether it made up 95 
per cent of the pole as in many southern 
pines, with enough toxic creosote to pre- 
vent the growth of wood-destroying fungi. 


Pole Use 


Figure 1 is a copy of an old map made 
about the turn of the century to show the 
economic limits for the distribution within 
the Bell system of certain pole timbers. 
For the greater part of the country chest- 
nut and northern cedar were favorites. 
In the western states western cedar was 
a natural selection. Creosoted southern 
pine had just begun to spread up from the 
southern pine forests, reaching as far 
north as St. Louis. The contrast between 
Figure 1 and Figure 2, which represents 
conditions in 1941, is striking. Chestnut 
is gone. The eastern scene is almost 
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completely dominated by southern pine. 
Western cedar is distributed from the 
northwest and from the concentration 
yards at Minneapolis. Northern cedar 
is confined to parts of the New England 
states and the Lake states. Lodge-pole 
pine serves the Mountain states area. 
Douglas fir is being shipped from the fog- 
belt forests of Oregon and Washington, 
either directly or through Minneapolis 
to the eastern and southern states. The 
lines of distribution cross and recross in a 
perplexing pattern woven from prefer- 
ence, policy, price, and freight rates. 

Many of the changes indicated in Fig- 
ure 2 have been inevitable. Expansion of 
joint use, which has been easier since the 
standard pole specifications have become 
more widely accepted, has had a tendency 
to increase the length of the poles re- 
quired for certain services. This has in- 
evitably thrown the demand back on 
southern pine and western red cedar; 
and within the last two years the practical 
difficulties in securing large quantities 
of long southern-pine and western-cedar 
poles have practically forced the produc- 
tion and use of Douglas fir. 

Figure 3 is a composite diagram, 
worked out by Doctor J. G. Segelken of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories, present- 
ing in a new fashion a picture of the rela- 
tive use by the Bell system of some sizes 
of the pole species shown in Figure 2. 
Certain facts stand out plainly. One is 
the relative use of northern cedar and 
western cedar in the 30-, 35-, and 40-foot 
groups. Another is the major position of 
creosoted southern pine. A few years ago 
the Bell system bought between 30 and 50 
per cent of all creosoted-pine poles pro- 
duced in any one year. Now only about 
15 per cent of the production goes into 
Bell system lines; but the predominance 
of creosoted southern pine in the Bell 
system use picture is a factor of major 
importance. 


The Drain on the Forest 


The degree of this importance is illus- 
trated by Figure 4, derived from the an- 
nual reports prepared by R. K. Helphen- 
stine, Jr.,? of the United States Forest 
Service. Piles and poles are much alike, 
and they come from the same forests, so 
that one cannot speak of a natural supply 
of trees for poles without taking the de- 
mand for piles into consideration. 

The number of standing trees per acre 
in the pine forest that will make either 
piles or poles 35 feet or more in length is 
relatively small. Therefore, any increase 
in the demand for long poles inevitably 
means the working over of a larger num- 
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Figure 1. 
by the Bell system shortly after 1900 


ber of acres with consequent increased 
labor and lonver hauls, The Southern 
Forest Txperiment Station at New Or- 
Jeans conducted a unique survey in 1994 
1936 which revealed that there was a more 
than adequate supply of pole trees of 
small diameter under 26 feet in length, 
but that the number of suitable trees in 
the larger sizes was relatively small, 
figure 6 shows the relative use within the 
Bell system and outside of the Gell sys 
tem for b5-, 40-, and 46-foot southern pine 
poles, classes | to 7, American Standard, 
The 65-foot class 6 pole, which is a favor 
ite for joint use makes up roughly 10 per 
cent of the total requirements, The rela 
live natural oceurrence in the forest of 
trees to make these poles is only one per 
cent of the total forest stand, The survey 
figures indicated that the tiumber of 
trees suitable for d5-foot class § poles and 
for piles of about the same size taken to 
gether was approximately 3,500,000, 
This looks like an adequate supply, Dut 
approximately 25 per cent of the poles re 
quired for ise outside of the Bell system 
are for bh-foot poles of snuler diameter, 
and the heavy demand for 8O-foot clase 
6 and elass 7 poles for cross-country lines 
wid rural extensions during the last few 
years has meant cutting trees whieh, had 
they been left standing, might have fur 
ished tn entirely satisfactory supply of 
é5-Toot poles wt some later date, 

The current requirements for 85. and 
40-foot southernepine poles are relatively 
much im excess of the occurrence of stand 
ing trees, ‘The rapid expansion of the 
pulp and paper industry in the southern 
stiles and the heavy emergeney demand 
for southertepine limber and piles have 
probably changed the relative propor: 
tions of the various sizes of standing trees 
since the survey, If the demand for 
creosoted-southern-pine poles 86 feet and 
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longer were to continue at the present 
rate, a situation would soon develop in 
which these poles would be at a premium, 
and rigid straightness requirements would 
have to be relaxed in order to facilitate 
production, It would the 
better part of wisdom to use as many 
sizes a6 possible and to broaden the use 
of species to include western-cedar and 
Douglas-fir poles whenever it is practi- 


seem to be 


cable to do so, 


Pole Manufacture and Standard 
Framing 


Since the establishment of standard 
dimensions for the different species, there 
has been a definite trend toward greater 
mechanization in pole production, The 
most evident result of this trend is the 
pole-shaving machine for removing imner 
bark and smoothing the pole surface, 
Under Bell system specifications south. 
erm-pine poles are now trimmed by ap- 
proved machine, and the trimming is 
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Figure 2, Current dis- 
tribution of pole timbers 
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poles shall not fall below certain minimum 
circumferences at six feet from the butt, 
at mid-point, and at the top, The shay- 
ing machines are finding their way into 
the cedar industry, and western cedar is 
shaved to facilitate preservative treat- 
ment or to reduce the sapwood thickness 
so that it will not hold enough moisture 
to support decay, Machine trimming has 
improved the appearance of the southern- 
pine pole by removing the natural bumps 
at the knots, and by reducing the exuda- 
tion of creosote, or “bleeding,” from the 
pole surface. It also accelerates drying 
and facilitates production-line operation. 

Generally speaking, the majority of 
the southern-pine poles manufactured for 
Bell system use are manufactured and 
framed toa standard pattern, At present 
the roof is cut square with the pole axis, 


ve 


and instead of the individual mortises for 


the crossarms, a slab gain is provided by 
machining a flat surface on the appropri- 
ate side of the upper part of the pole, 
The slab-gained pole is an economical 
all-purpose pole that takes the place of 
the mortise-gained pole, cable pole, guy 
stub, and push brace, There are, of 
course, cases in which special framing 
may be necessary or desirable; but 
special framing is a kind of custom job, 
and unless production orders are placed 
well in advance, it generally happens that 
specially framed poles must be produced 
on order, 

The acceptance of standard framing has 
met with less resistance in southern pine 
than in western cedar, It is only within 
the last few years that the concept of a 


standard finished western-cedar pole has— 


bevun to take form, In the ease of south- 
eyn pine the principle of complete manu- 
facture before treatment was established 
asa practically universal procedure before 
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the creosoted-pine pole began to be ac- 
cepted as a regular piece of line equip- 
ment, and the development of standard 
framing followed more or less naturally. 
In all cases gaining and boring the bolt 
holes is permitted after treatment in 
southern pine if the sapwood is 100 per 
cent penetrated. 
\", 


Pole Preservation 


The main purpose of pole preservation 
is to protect the nondurable sapwood 
from decay. The'principles are relatively 
simple. A toxic substance is put into 
the wood in sufficient quantity to make 
the wood unpalatable to the wood-de- 
stroying fungi that cause decay. The ad- 
dition of the toxic substance must be ac- 
complished without material damage to 
the wood itself. 

The preservative most in favor is coal 
tar creosote. The wood is impregnated 
by soaking the pole butts in open tanks or 
by applying pressure to the whole pole 
in closed cylinders. The butt-treating 
method has been applied with greatest 
success to the naturally durable thin sap- 
wood species like chestnut and cedar, the 
aim being to put a protective layer of 
sapwood saturated with creosote around 
the naturally durable heart. In the case 
of cedar it is necessary to puncture the 
sapwood to secure satisfactory penetra- 
tion. The open-tank method has also 
been used for the treatment of the thicker 
sapwood of lodge-pole pine, and it is now 
being employed as a supplementary proc- 
ess to the butts of poles that have been 
given a full-length treatment with a pre- 
servative salt. 

Current treating specifications for full- 
length pressure treatment place the em- 
phasis upon the product. Penetration is 
relatively more important than quantity 
of preservative retained. The Bell sys- 
tem, after some years of observation and 
experimentation, now specifies that the 
treatment of southern pine shall be by an 
empty-cell process, that the penetration 
shall be at least 2!/) inches unless 85 per 
cent of the sapwood is penetrated, and 
that the net retention shall average eight 
pounds of creosote per cubic foot of wood. 
Detailed discussion of the development of 
these requirements may be found in the 
Proceedings of the American Wood-Pre- 
servers’ Association. The double require- 
ment, based on both depth and per cent 
of sapwood penetrated, is necessary, be- 
cause the sapwood thickness varies in 
poles of different lengths and circumfer- 
ences. 

A relatively low-residue creosote has 
been specified, defined by limiting the 
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Figure 3. Relative use by the Bell system of 30-, 35-, and 40-foot poles, three-year moving 
averages 


residue that remains after distillation has 
been carried to 355 degrees centigrade. 
Much of this low-residue creosote has 
been imported. At present such importa- 
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tion has practically ceased, and some ad- 
justments are in order. The purpose of 
the low-residue creosote requirement was 
to make the product as acceptable as pos- 
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Figure 4. Creosoted-southern-pine poles and 
piles produced in the United States since 1910 


sible to all parts of the Bell system and for 
all types of lines, whether urban or rural. 
At the time the requirement was written 
into the specification, the heavier residue 
creosotes available had a tendency to 
bleed badly, that is, to ooze from the poles 
after the poles were set in line, often for 
months or years. A black sticky pole is a 
dirty pole, and it makes trouble for the 
construction crews and the public alike. 
In adapting the creosoted-pine pole to 
urban use it has been found expedient to 
reduce the standard retention of creosote 
from 12 pounds per cubic foot to 8 pounds 
per cubic foot, to specify low-residue creo- 
sote and, in some cases, to require steam 
baths after treatment to clean the poles. 

Full-length pressure treatment with 
creosote is also being applied to red pine, 
lodge-pole pine, western cedar and 
Douglas fir. In the case of Douglas fir 
the treatment usually takes several times 
as long as treatment of southern pine; 
and although the sapwood of Douglas fir is 
thinner, it is sometimes hard to treat as 
high a proportion of the sapwood as in 
southern pine. 

In expanding the use of red pine, 
lodge-pole pine, and Douglas fir, it was 
necessary to focus attention on adequate 
penetration and to reduce the retention 
as far as practicable to prevent bleeding. 
In making compromises of this type one 
is forced to sidestep the main argument 
that has been so often advanced, that 
the reduction of retention from 12 
pounds to 8 pounds in southern pine, for 
example, might mean inadequate service 
in line. The compromises appear to be 
working out fairly well, and, as a matter 
of fact, the actual concentration in the 
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thinner sapwoods of Douglas fir and 
lodge-pole pine are at about the same 
level as the concentration in the sapwood 
of southern pine. 


Penetration, Nonconformity, and 
Risk of Early Failure 


Only in the case of southern pine has 
the evidence on the practicability of the 
penetration and retention requirements 
been fairly well established. The latest 
available information: on southern-pine 
treatment by an eight-pound empty cell 
process is illustrated by Figure 6, which 
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Figure 5. Forest supply and use in and out- 
side the Bell system of 35-, 40-, and 45-foot 
southern-pine poles 


shows the smooth distribution of 17,556 
poles, nonconforming for penetration, 
representing approximately 3.5 per cent 
out of a total sample of 525,000 produced 
in 1941. 
vided into nonconformity zones, num- 
bered 1 to 5, The interpretation of the 
distribution is illustrated in Table I. 
From studies of the behavior of creosoted- 
southern-pine poles in line**, certain fail- 
ure factors have been determined which 
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Figure 6. Distribution of southern-pine poles 
nonconforming for creosote penetration, 1941 
production, arranged in nonconformity zones 
according to risk of early failure in line 


are applicable to the percentage of poles 
in the respective nonconformity zones. 
These failure factors may be defined as 
the percentage of the poles within these 
zones which may be expected to fail 
within 15 years of installation. Recent 
experience indicates that these failure 
factors are probably high. It appears 
likely that the total risk of early failure 
in a group of poles like those under con- 
sideration is less than the estimated 0.128 
per cent. The method of interpretation 
illustrated was first advanced several 
years ago, and up to the present no reason 
has been brought forward for changing 
it. Broadly, it means that poles which 
meet the penetration requirements of 
current standard specifications should 
have an entirely adequate service life. 


Green Salt Treatment 


A new preservative for this country, 
called green salt, a mixture of five parts 
potassium dichromate, three parts copper 
sulphate, and one part arsenic acid, in a 
cold water solution, has been used re- 
cently for the commercial treatment of 
seasoned southern-pine poles. The treat- 
ing solution contains about seven per 
cent of the salts. The penetration has 
averaged about 98.5 per cent of the depth 
of the sapwood, which is better than the 
average generally obtained in creosote 


treatments; and the number of noncon- ° 


forming poles was approximately three 
per cent. The distribution of noncon- 
formity appears to be of the same order 
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as that shown in Figure 6, with fewer 
poles in zones 1 and 2. The finished 
product is cleaner, lighter in weight, and 
stiffer than the creosoted pole, and the 
outer fibers are somewhat harder, mak- 
ing the green salt poles somewhat more 
difficult to climb than the creosoted 
pole. Generally speaking, the reaction 
of the field forces to the new poles has 
been excellent. 


Immersion Treatments—Creosote, 
Petroleum, and Pentachlorphenol 


The virtual shutting off of creosote im- 
portation by the war has stimulated the 
use of other types of preservatives such 
as mixtures of creosote and petroleum, 
with or without the addition of some other 
material such as pentachlorphenol; or 
the use of a five per cent solution of penta- 
chlorphenol in petroleum alone.’ The 
latter solution is being used for the full- 
length treatment of western cedar by an 
open-tank immersion process as well as 
for pressure treatment of southern pine. 

Machine-shaved western cedar poles 
are being creosoted by immersion in hot 
creosote, followed by the usual butt treat- 
ment. The end in view in these western 
cedar treatments is to produce poles in 
which the hazard to linemen from sap- 
wood decay will be eliminated. 


Salt-Creosote Poles 


During the last 15 years approximately 
800,000 southern-pine poles treated with 
zinc meta arsenite have been placed in 
line. The majority of them have been 
purchased and set by power and light 
utilities. The deterioration that has oc- 
curred in these poles has happened at or 
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below the ground line and, in most cases, 
the reduction in circumference at that 
point has taken place slowly. Above 
ground line the condition of the poles is 
excellent. To prevent the deterioration 
at the ground line, poles that are treated 
full length with zinc meta arsenite are 
now being given a butt treatment with 
creosote. Specifications for this double 
treatment call for a penetration in the 
above ground part of the pole of 2/2 
inches unless 85 per cent of the sapwood is 
penetrated, as in the case of creosoted 
southern pine. Below ground a full sap- 
wood penetration of creosote is not re- 
quired. The aim of the specification is to 
provide for adequate protection of the 
butt without the use of too much creosote. 
This salt-creosote pole is being dis- 
tributed in the northeastern states on the 
bases of strength and life expectancy 
equivalent to creosoted southern pine. 
Other salts than zinc meta arsenite, such 
as those covered by the current Federal 
specifications for use in treatment of 
timber not in contact with the ground, 
are under consideration. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that double 
treatment using zinc chloride followed by 
a creosote butt treatment was in use in 
Texas prior to 1910. Some of the poles of 
this vintage have given at least 34 years’ 
service in line and are still good. 


Conditioning Poles for Treatment 


This brief discussion of preservation 
cannot be dropped without some mention 
of the problem of preparing poles for 
treatment. In theory at least, it would be 
desirable to dry poles of all species be- 
fore treating them. Practically speaking, 
it is almost impossible, except’ at certain 
seasons of the year, to air-season southern- 
pine poles for either creosote or salt 
treatments without great risk of the poles 
becoming infected with molds and 
strength-reducing fungi during the proc- 
ess. The larger the pole, the harder it is 
to dry it. Charges of either green or dry 
poles may be treated satisfactorily with 


Table |. Southern-Pine Poles—1941 Pro- 
duction—Estimate of Risk of Early Failure in 
Line 
Non- Risk of 

con- Early 
form- Per Cent Failure 
ity Number of Total Failure Per Cent of 
zone of Poles Poles Factor Total Poles 
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due care in the control of the treating 
process. Partially seasoned poles, either 
alone or in mixture with seasoned or green 
poles, may make the treating results very 
variable. The Bell system specification 
requires steam conditioning for at least six 
hours at 259 degrees Fahrenheit before 
impregnation with creosote, in order to 
smooth out some of the variables and to 
sterilize the wood. 

To prevent deterioration during season- 
ing, some producers follow the practice 
of pretreatifig all pole stocks as soon as 
they have dried down to the point where 
such treatment can be given economically 
with approximately four pounds of creo- 
sote per cubic foot. The poles are then 
stacked in the yard and held for orders. 
The additional poundage required to 
meet the minimum retention specified is 
added by a second treatment. In other 
cases the poles are treated under pressure 
with weak solutions of preservative salts, 

The kiln-drying of southern-pine poles® 
has been carried far enough experimen- 
tally during the last few years to show 
that it is a distinctly promising method of 
preparing the poles for treatment. Ironi- 
cally enough, it begins to look as if the 
creosoted kiln-dried poles would have to 
be steamed for a short period at the end of 
the creosoting process in order to clean 
them and prevent subsequent bleeding 
of the creosote from the pole surface. 

In the case of certain of the salt preserva- 
tives organic matter in the green or par- 
tially seasoned pole causes a very rapid 


chemical reduction of the preservative 
solution if either the wood or the solution 
is heated; and this reduction does not oc- 
cur to the same degree if the wood is 
dried before treatment, and the solution 
is applied cold. In any event a dry pole 
treats quickly, and the plant is able to 
save cylinder hours, and a pole that has 
once been dried and then given either a 
creosote or a salt treatment dries out sub- 
sequently more rapidly than a pole that 
was not seasoned before treatment. 


Electric Resistance 


It is extremely important to bear in 
mind the practical difficulties involved in 
seasoning and treating timber before en- 
tering on a discussion of the conductivity 
of the treated wood. Measurements made 
by improved methods’ confirm the gen- 
erally accepted conclusion that the elec- 
tric resistance varies inversely as the mois- 
ture content. There is a temperature 
factor, but it can be more or less ignored 
if the measurements are made within 
certain temperature limits. It is not so 
easy to control moisture content. The 
moisture may come from two sources, 
that is, it may be the moisture that is 
left in the sap that was in the tree when 
it was felled, and it may be moisture ab- 
sorbed from rain or melting snow as the 
pole is lying in a concentration yard or 
standing in line. 

The sapwood of a green pole may con- 
tain more water than its own dry weight. 
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ve 
At a moisture content equal to 27-30 per ;, 


cent of its dry weight, wood is said to be 
at the fiber saturation point, that is, ata 
point where there is no free water in the 
wood cells. If the moisture content is 
above this fiber saturation point, the elec- 
tric resistance of the wood is low. Below 
the fiber saturation point electric resist- 
ance increases sharply as the moisture 
content decreases. 

Suppose that, either as the result of 
well-considered seasoning practice on the 
part of the producer, or on the insistence 
on the part of a possible customer, a 
group of relatively high-resistance poles 
has been produced and shipped. It would 
be quite wrong to assume that these poles 
would all have high resistance at the time 
they were placed in line and equipped for 
service. During shipment moisture may 
get into the open seasoning checks and be 
absorbed by the inner sapwood and un- 
treated heartwood of the pole. Or the 
poles may be exposed to rain and snow for 
months before they are erected. In fact, 
any method of open flat storage previous 
to line use is almost certain to bring about 
a great variation in the resistance of poles 
that may have started out on a relatively 
high resistance level. Even the best of 
storage conditions, under cover or in 
vertical piles, is no guarantee of high re- 
sistance of the pole inline. Driving rains, 
sleet, or snow storms may wet the wind- 
ward side of the pole and bring it to prac- 
tical saturation during the course of a 
storm. The character of the preservative 
itself simply adds another variable to 
these general conditions over which very 
little control can be exercised. 

Aside from drying a pole properly be- 
fore treatment so that it will dry out more 
quickly after treatment, there is little 


' that can be done in writing specifications, 


or in actually producing poles, that will 
make it possible to turn out high resist- 
ance units; and after the poles have once 
been produced, each stick becomes an in- 


dependent variable in its resistance char-_ 


acteristics. In practical operation, there- 


fore, no pole can have a high resistance all _ 


the time. 


Pole Strength 


In writing the American Standard 
Specifications for Wood Poles,! all of the 
species were dimensioned so that they 
would have approximately equal re- 
sisting moments at the ground-line for 
any given class and length. These 


‘strength requirements have been trans- 


lated into what may be called standard 


breaking loads starting. at 1,200 pounds — 


for class 7 and running to 4,500 pounds 
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Table I]. Southern-Pine Poles—Breaking Test Data 


Average Diameters 


Whole Pole Relative Top Section Relative 


in Inches Average Average 
American Standard Maximum Maximum Modulus Modulus 
———— Single Knot Breaking of Breaking of 
No. Class Length Knots Groups Load* Rupture** Load* Rupture** 
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* The standard breaking loads were taken as 100 in each case. 


These standard loads are: class 4—2,400 


pounds; class 5—1,900 pounds; class 6—1,500 pounds, and class 7—1,200 pounds. 


** The standard ultimate fiber stress for creosoted-southern-pine poles—7,400 pounds per square inch— 


was taken as 100 in each case. 


+ No standard breaking load for class 9 has been established. For the three poles listed the average break- 
ing loads for the poles and for the pole-top sections were 1,317 pounds and 1,840 pounds, respectively. 


§ The averages for the whole poles were taken as 100 for comparison with the top sections. 


for class 1, approximately on a 25 per cent 
geometric progression. 

Three years ago R. C. Eggleston of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories began a 
series of breaking tests on machine-shaved 
southern pine treated with creosote, and 
with green salt. A novel scheme was in- 
troduced. The top sections of the poles 
as well as the poles as a whole, have been 
tested whenever possible. The results of 
part of these tests, on 92 poles and pole- 
top sections, are summarized in Table IT. 
The poles averaged well above their rated 
class breaking loads, above the American 
Standard fiber stress—7,400 pounds per 
square inch—and within the expected 
variation for modulus of rupture. The 
modulus of rupture of the pole-top sec- 
tions averaged 90 per cent of the modulus 
of rupture of the poles as a whole. The 
top sections of the poles were broken with 
short lever arms and, in spite of lower 
modulus of rupture, were on the average 
still sufficiently strong to meet their speci- 
fied pole-class breaking load. 

The position of the maximum knot and 
the maximum-knot group in relation to 
the point of break for the poles as a whole 
and for the pole-top sections are shown in 
Figure 7. Each line in the figure repre- 
sents one of the groups defined by col- 
umns 1, 2, and 3 in Table II, and within 
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given class length groups the creosoted- 
pole and the green-salt-pole diagrams are 
placed side by side to facilitate compari- 
son. The independence of maximum 
knot position and break position is obvi- 
ous. Only the pole-top sections, which 
had to be clamped in the holding device 
to represent the point of guying, broke 
at conspicuous knot groups. In some in- 
stances the very first point of break 
seemed to be at small knots an inch or 
less in diameter or even in hidden knots 
which did not appear on the surface of the 
poles at all. Occasionally poles will 
break during unloading. Apparently, 
such breakage is the result of impact 
shock far in excess of what the poles 
could stand. Generally, this impact 
shock comes from dropping the pole or 
from catching it between others as it is 
rolled) off the car or trailer. The breaking 
in such cases at knot groups is coinciden- 
tal with the shock and point of applica- 
tion and does not indicate dangerous 
weakness in the pole itself. 


Ground-Line Treatment 


One other subject remains for brief 
mention, namely the prolongation of the 
life of the existing pole plant. The evi- 
dence from test plot experiments and ob- 
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servation of poles in service indicates 
that some sort of ground-line treatment 
should be applied to untreated poles that 
are worth saving at the time of inspec- 
tion, as a part of the regular inspection 
procedure. When one looks back over 
the years, it appears that the mistake, if 
any, that was made in earlier ground- 
line treatments was not in the treatment 
itself, but rather in the assumption that 
a single application would be effective 
for the life of the pole. The methods now 
recommended are the Osmose process or 
the simplified procedure that consists of 
the regular inspection and excavation, 
and treatment with a water-soluble salt 
and creosote. Originally a pound of 
sodium fluoride was dumped into the ex- 
cavation around the pole, and the hole 
lightly backfilled. Then, after making a 
narrow V-shape trench against the pole, 
about one gallon of cold creosote was 
poured into the hole by letting it run 
against the pole, at a height of about 12 
inches above the ground line, from the 
flattened spout of a watering can. The 
backfill was then finished, leaving the 
earth around the ground line fairly satu- 
rated with creosote and leaving a water- 
soluble salt to be taken up by the mois- 
ture in the wood. Sodium fluoride has 
been replaced in part by borax in the gen- 
eral plan as a result of the shortage of the 
former salt. The protection afforded by 
such a treatment seems to be good for 
about five years. 
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Interim Report on Guides for Overload- 


ing Transformers and Voltage Regulators 


AIEE COMMITTEE ON ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Transformer Subcommittee* 


HE present war emergency has crys- 

tallized-the need for additional infor- 
mation concerning the maximum load 
capability of modern-design transformers 
and voltage regulators in order that these 
apparatus may be utilized to a greater 
extent for meeting present and new load 
requirements with a minimum amount of 
new equipment, thus conserving critical 
war materials. It will be noted that the 
papers!~* presented at the AIEE conven- 
tion June 24, 1942 give somewhat diver- 
gent views on permissible overloads and 
on the effect of temperature on trans- 
former insulation. 

The relation between the life expect- 
ancy of insulation as indicated by labora- 
tory tests and the actual life of a trans- 
former is largely theoretical, so that the 
use of such information must be tempered 
by sound judgment based on operating 
experience. This report represents a com- 
promise of views that is considered con- 
servative and satisfactory for immediate 
general use, subject to the limitations and 
cautions given herein. 

Consideration is given to operation 
with normal life expectancy and also with 
moderate sacrifice in life expectancy, thus 
taking into account the effect of the fol- 
lowing factors: 


(a). Characteristics and limitations of the 
apparatus involved. 


(b). Ambient temperature. 
(c). Load factor. 
(d).. Supplemental cooling. 


(e). Sacrifice of life expectancy. 
Normal Life Expectancy 


In this report normal life expectancy is 
based on continuous operation at rated 
load with a daily average ambient tem- 
perature of 30 degrees centigrade for self- 


Paper 42-156, recommended by the AIEE com- 
mittee on electrical machinery for presentation at 
the AIEKE summer convention, Chicago, IIl., June 
22-26, 1942 and at the AIEE Pacific Coast conven- 
tion, Vancouver, B. C., Canada, September 9-11, 
1942. Manuscript submitted June 29, 1942; made 
available for printing July 9, 1942. 


* Personnel of AIEE transformer subcommittee: 
M. S. Oldacre, chairman; F. S. Brown, E. S. 
Bundy, J. E. Clem, I. W. Gross, V. M. Montsinger, 
J. R. North, W. C. Sealey, F. J. Vogel, C. F. Wag- 
ner. 


Acknowledgment is made of the assistance given 
by R. T. Henry, H. W. Hartzell, J. S. Lennox, and 
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cooled or forced-air-cooled transformers, 
25 degrees centigrade for water-cooled 
transformers, and other usual service 
conditions as given in American Standard 
C-57, Section 2.000. The ‘‘Guides for 
Operation of Transformers” included in 
American Standard C-57 give general rec- 
ommendations for the loading of oil-im- 
mersed transformers and voltage regula- 
tors for recurrent and emergency over- 
loads with small effect on normal life ex- 
pectancy, while this report will supply, 
in addition to other information, data for 
heavier overloads with moderate sacrifice 
of life expectancy. 


Loading for Normal Life Expectancy 


The maximum load capability is deter- 
mined to a considerable extent by the type 


‘and the electrical characteristics of the 


specific piece of apparatus. However, 
some general guides may be set up, based 
upon the more usual comparatively mod- 
ern design characteristics, and with pro- 
vision for taking into account the factors 
of temperature of the cooling medium, 
load factor, thermal ability of bushings 
and accessories, expansion of oil due to 
temperature increase, possible pressure in 
sealed transformers, method of cooling, 
and so forth. 


DESIGN CHARACTERISTICS 


The general information on transformer 
loading in this report applies to the com- 
paratively modern-design transformers 
built since about 1928. The information 
will not apply in the usual case to the 
older-design apparatus without considera- 


SELF-COOLED 


TRANSFORMERS 
Ne, REGULATORS: 


tion of the design characteristics of eacH’ 
piece of apparatus. 


AMBIENT TEMPERATURE 


For low ambient temperatures the 
continuous kilovolt-ampere loading may 
be increased one per cent for each degree 
that the daily average temperature is 
below 30 degrees centigrade for self-cooled -, 
transformers, three fourths of one per 
cent for each degree below 30 degrees 
centigrade for forced-ait-cooled trans- 
formers, and one per cent for each degree 
below 25 degrees centigrade for water- 
cooled transformers.* Similarly, the load- 
ing should be decreased two per cent for 
each degree that the daily average ambient 
is above these temperatures. For continu- 
ous loading these rules result in normal life 
expectancy, the same as for operation at 
rated load with ambient temperatures of 
30 degrees centigrade and 25 degrees 
centigrade respectively. Detailed appli- 
cations of these rules are given in the 
American Standard C-57, ‘Guides for 
Operation of Transformers.” 

Under some conditions greater per- 
missible overload capability can be ob- 
tained by using “equivalent annual am- 
bient” instead of the daily average am- 
bient when applying the rule for overloads 
due to change in ambient. The equiva- 
lent annual ambient is the temperature 
which, if maintained constantly, would 
result in the same aging as that occurring 
under the actual ambient temperature 
throughout the year. This matter is be- 
ing given further consideration. 


Loap FAcToR 


For daily load factors below 100 per 
cent the loading may be increased 0.3 per 
cent for each per cent that the daily load 
factor is below 100 per cent,® with normal 
life expectancy. More nearly accurate 
corrections based on an actual load curve 
are not usually justified for normal loading. 
In no case should the overload permitted 
by this factor exceed 15 per cent, corre- 
sponding to 50 per cent daily load factor. 


\ FOR FORCED-AIR-COOLED 
USE 2/4 OF THE OVER- 
{LOAD VALUES. 
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TEMPERATURE RISE OF WINDINGS 


The information in this report is based 
on apparatus designed for the standard 
55 degrees centigrade rise. If a trans- 
former has been designed for other than 
55 degrees centigrade rise, a rating to give 
55 degrees centigrade rise can be calcu- 
cttlated, and then the correction factors 
stated herein can be applied. 


SUPPLEMENTAL COOLING—EXISTING 
TRANSFORMERS 


The load that can be carried on existing 
transformers can be increased by adding 
auxiliary cooling equipment such as radia- 
tor fans, external forced oil coolers, or 
water spray equipment. The amount of 
additional loading that such devices per- 
mit varies widely depending on 


(a). Design characteristics of the trans- 
former. 


(6). Type of cooling equipment. 


(c). Permissible increase in voltage regu- 
lation. 


(d). Limitations of associated equipment. 


Specific data should be obtained for each 
individual transformer. 

When applying supplemental cooling 
to existing transformers, the permissible 
overloads should be based on the hottest- 
spot temperature rise instead of on aver- 
age winding temperature rise. Usually 
the hottest-spot temperature rise over top 
oil temperature increases as the 1.6 power 
of the load. 

If it is found that the bushings, leads, 
or other accessories are not a limiting 
feature, oil-insulated self-cooled trans- 
formers by the addition of fans may have 
the output increased in many cases 25 
per cent and in some cases up to 33 per 
cent. Similarly, the addition of external 
forced oil cooling to oil-insulated  self- 
cooled or oil-insulated water-cooled trans- 


Figure 2. Emergency load capability of self- 
cooled transformers larger than 500 kva 


See text for cautions and limitations 


Figure 3.  Emer- 
gency load capabil- 


ity of water-cooled 
transformers larger 
than 500 kva 


See text for cautions 
and limitations 
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formers may increase the output in many 
cases 25 per cent and in some cases up to 
possibly 662/; per cent. 

Water-spray equipment may be used 
in some cases as an emergency method of 
additional cooling. It is not generally 
considered satisfactory as a means of ob- 
taining continuous additional capacity or 
for year-round operation. The added 
capacity obtainable by the use of water 
spray on oil-insulated self-cooled trans- 
formers is dependent on the air and water 
temperature, humidity, design of bush- 
ings, leads, and other accessories of the 
transformer. The water spray equip- 
ment may increase the capacity in many 
cases 25 per cent and in some cases up to 
possibly 60 per cent. 


Emergency Loading With Moderate 
Sacrifice of Life Expectancy 


The foregoing discussions have dealt 
with loading of transformers on the basis 
of normal life expectancies. In this sec- 
tion loading with moderate sacrifice of life 
expectancy during infrequent emergencies 
to values above those given in the Ameri- 
can Standard C-57 “Guides for Opera- 
tions of Transformers” is discussed. 

On the basis of available data it is 
reasonable to consider that hottest-spot 
temperatures for durations shown in 
Table I represent an average sacrifice of 
life with each such emergency operation 
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of not more than one per cent of the 
normal life expectancy as determined by 
the tensile strength of the winding insula- 
tion, * 


Table |. Temperatures for Short-Time Emer- 
gency Loads With Moderate Loss of Life of 
Insulation 


Hottest-Spot 
Temperatuse— 
Degrees Centigrade 


Duration of 
Load—Hours 


Donets MIN Min( SiR Siu sis (9 Steracnia re soe siSTt 137 
Beale Rrsivra arith) ONT ty Note SheNw wks 130 
BOaAvunas Cinttre cha shea wine Caen 25 
EE Cok era er ie Sen 120 
CN So mtAre ie cin isin korean ate la rors 110 


With the above temperature limits and 
where specific data on the individual 
transformer are not available, the follow- 
ing loads are considered satisfactory for 
modern transformers and regulators with 
average ambient temperature during the 
overload period of 30 degrees centigrade 
for self-cooled and forced-air-cooled trans- 
formers and a water temperature of 25 
degrees centigrade for water-cooled trans- 
formers. These overload values apply to 
the normal continuous name-plate kilo- 
volt-ampere rating for output voltages 
equal to or above name-plate rating, and 


Figure 4, Emergency load capability of 
forced air-cooled transformers larger than 500 
kva 


See text for cautions and limitations 
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Table II. Short-Time Emergency Overloads 
for Transformers Rated Above 500 Kva* 


(See text for cautions and limitations regarding 
ambients, rating, number of overloads, and so 


forth) 
(Times Rated Load) 
Self-Cooled and Forced-Air- 
Water-Cooled Cooled 
Dura- -_———— — ————_—_-—____—_ 
tion of Follow- Follow- Follow- Follow- 
Load— ing Full ing No ing Full ing No 
Hours Load Load** Load Load** 
i es LD orta cee Ole clescaute 1.8 
Zaid Dh aes 0) anak xO e 1.6 
ir er Hash» DT ee 1.4 
SSOP 1.35, Ree stevie 1,25 
pe ea ene 1,25. De Ds tisha 1,15 


* Special consideration should be given to installa- 
tions involving exceptional heavy-current designs. 


** Values for operation ‘‘Following No Load’ are 
on the basis that the transformer has been excited 
for at least several hours’ time prior to application 
of the load. The loads that can be carried follow~- 
ing partial load can be determined with sufficient 
accuracy by direct interpolation. 


{ It is considered that two times rated load is the 
maximum that should be carried, regardless of time, 
without special consideration. 


Table Ill. Short-Time Emergency Overloads 
for Transformers Rated 500 Kva and Below,* 
and for Regulators 


(See text for cautions and limitations regarding 
ambients, rating, number of overloads, and so 
forth) 
(Times Rated Load) 


Transformers 
500 Kva and Below Regulators 
Dura- — a 
tion of Follow- Follow- Follow- Follow- 
Load— ing Full ing No ing Full ing No 
Hours Load Load** Load Load** 
15% ae 1,9 1,5t, 1.5% 
2 1,56 NY APT Ut Pacman rede 
4, 1.4 1,5 SRUTY Ser rniry 
Cia 1.3. 1,35 DiGi 5 ta wk reo 
rT Be 1,2 Linen 1,2, 1.2 


* Special consideration should be given to installa- 
tions involving exceptional heavy-current designs. 


** Values for operation ‘Following No Load” are 
on the basis that the transformer has been excited 
for at least several hours’ time prior to application of 
the load, ‘The loads that can be carried following 
partial load can be determined with sufficient ac- 
curacy by direet interpolation, 


t It is considered that 1,5 times rated load is the 
maximum that should be carried, regardless of time, 
without special consideration, 


to normal continuous rated amperes for 
output voltages below name-plate rating. 
It is assumed that the emergencies will 
occur not more than once on any one day 
and not more than 25 or 30 times during 
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Figure 5. Emer- 
gency load capabil- 
ity of self-cooled 
transformers (500 
kva or less) and of 
regulators 


See text for cautions 
and limitations 
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the normal life of the transformer, and 
that the insulation, windings and oil are 
reasonably clean and free from excessive 
amounts of moisture and sludge. 

Table II shows permissible loads for 
infrequent emergencies for modern sealed- 
type transformers rated above 500 kva 
which have the oil effectively protected 
from exposure to air and moisture. Table 
III shows permissible loads for infrequent 
emergencies for modern transformers 
rated 500 kya and below and for modern 
regulators. 


Conclusions 


Information has been presented herein 
concerning the effects of the character- 
istics of specific apparatus, ambient tem- 
perature, load factor, supplemental cool- 
ing, and so forth, in determining the load 
capability of transformers and voltage 
regulators for both normal and emergency 
conditions, 

The. effects of these factors are cumula- 
tive, as follows: 


For normal operation with normal life ex- 
pectancy the effects of load factor, ambient 
(emperature, and supplemental cooling may 
all be added in determining the load capa- 
bility. Figure 1 illustrates the application 
of factors for ambient temperature and low 
load factor in determining the normal capa- 
bility for transformers and regulators. 


For short-time emergency operation with 
moderate sacrifice of life the effect of the 
actual ambient temperature during the 
emergency and of supplemental cooling 
should be considered in addition to the 
values given in Tables If and IIT. Figures 
2 to 6 inclusive illustrate the application of 
these values to determine emergency load 
capabilities, 
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The principles and facilities described 
in this report may be applied to existing 
or proposed new equipment and should be 
effective in conserving critical war ma- 
terials. 

Caution: It must be recognized that 
overloads should not be applied to trans- 
formers or regulators without a thorough 
study of the various limitations involved. 
Among these limitations are oil expansion, 
pressure in sealed-type units, bushings, 
leads, soldered connections, tap-changers, 
and so forth, and the thermal capability of 
associated equipment, such as cables, 
reactors, circuit breakers, disconnecting 
switches, current transformers, and so 
forth. These may constitute the prac- 
tical limit in load-carrying ability. 

Before overloading transformers or 
regulators to the full extent covered in 
this report, it is recommended that the 
overload capabilities of the equipment 
be checked with the manufacturer, 
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A Compressed-Aiir Operating Mecha- 


nism for Oil Circuit Breakers 


R. C. CUNNINGHAM 
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General Field of Application 


HE recent trend toward better use of 
existing lines and power sources has 

brought a demand for faster operation of 
oil circuit breakers and further simpli- 
fication of control. In the past it has been 
common practice to use a solenoid or 
motor to provide closing energy for these 
breakers, either of which requires a sub- 
stantial battery, means for keeping it up 
to full charge at all times, large conduc- 
tors between the battery and the breaker 
to handle the heavy currents which exist 
for approximately one second while the 
breaker is closing, and generously propor- 
tioned control equipment. Consequently, 
the cost of apparatus associated with the 
breaker, but actually installed apart from 
the breaker, becomes a significant item. 

Compressed air can be used as a source 
of energy to close these breakers, and with 
several obvious advantages. In the first 
place, the electrical drain on’a battery at 
the instant of closing is only the control 
relay current, not the full solenoid closing 
coil current. This may be a reduction of 
the order of 1 to 100 which is reflected in 
smaller batteries and chargers, lighter 
control cables, and contactors. Another 
advantage is that full air pressure is in- 
stantly available to start closing the 
breaker, whereas a solenoid builds up in 
power at a slower rate, depending on the 
inductance of the coil. Thus it is possible 
to secure faster breaker operations. 

In a fundamental way the apparatus 
required for closing a breaker with com- 
pressed air consists of: 


(a). A source of air comprising a com- 
pressor and reservoir. ‘ 


(b), A cylinder and piston within which the 
air can be released to force the breaker to 
the closed position. 


(c). Suitable means for controlling the 
flow of air by means of magnetically 
operated valves operated from a distant 
point. 


Paper 42-114, recommended by the AIEE com- 
mittee on protective devices for presentation at the 
AIEE summer convention, Chicago, Ill., June 
22-26, 1942. Manuscript submitted April 20, 
1942; made available for printing June 1, 1942. 
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Obviously, it is not practical to build the 
commercial apparatus in quite such sim- 
ple form, and various requirements of op- 
eration have made it desirable to add re- 
finements as the following will disclose. 


The Air Supply 


It is desirable that an air reservoir be 
located close to each operating cylinder, 
as air flowing a long distance through 
small pipes will lose pressure to such a 


degree that the delivered air may not be’ 


able to accomplish the work of closing the 
the breaker in the required time. Hence, 
a 20- or 30-gallon reservoir is installed in 
the same housing with the operating 
mechanism and control and mounted on 
the end of the breaker. 

For reliable service it has been recom- 
mended that a motor-driven compressor 
be mounted in each housing, thus making 
each breaker entirely independent of any 
other. It could be argued that this is an 
unnecessary expense where several break- 
ers are installed in close proximity to each 
other, and where one compressor could 
perhaps handle the several reservoirs. 
However, it appears that most operating 
men look at the possible dollar saving as 
overbalanced by the hazard of shutting 
down the entire group of breakers, in 
case of the failure of the one compressor, 
and the possible difficulty of maintaining 
interconnecting air piping clear and tight. 

If it is preferred to use a single com- 
pressor unit for an entire station, it is 
recommended that a double compressor 
be used so as to provide increased reliabil- 
ity. Also, proper consideration must be 
given’ to protection against mechanical 
damage to piping and to the drainage of 
any water which might condense in the air 
line. If freezing temperatures will be en- 
countered in the locality of installation, 
adequate sizes of pipe and sumps must be 
provided to prevent blocking with ice. 

The assembly of compressor and reser- 
voir is built to exceed the standards re- 
quired for industrial systems and railway 
brake installations, in which continuity of 
performance has been an important fac- 
tor worked out years ago. It is designed 
to meet all usual safety code inspection 
requirements, and the reservoir carries 
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the stamp of the boiler code inspector of 
The American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. An automatic governor maintains 
a maximum pressure of 200 pounds per 
square inch, starting the compressor 
whenever the pressure drops to 15 pounds 
below the preset maximum. A safety 
valve limits the reservoir pressure to 225 
pounds. Ordinarily only one-half or 
three-fourth horsepower is required in 
the compressor motor so that little cur- 
rent is drawn from the a-c supply line. In 
ordinary service the motor will run only 
a few minutes each day, as required for 
the occasional breaker operation and in 
order to overcome slight leakage loss. 
Starting with an empty reservoir, a full 
charge can be pumped in one-half hour. 
The motor need not run each time the 
breaker operates, as the amount of air 
used is frequently so small as not to drop 
the reservoir pressure to the point where 
the automatic governor picks up. In 
case of the failure of the supply voltage 
to the compressor motor, a full reservoir 
contains enough air to operate the breaker 
at least five times. Further, if there 
should be no immediate demand for an 
operation, it would require more than 12 
hours for a normally tight air system to 
leak down to a dangerously low’ pressure, 
giving a wide margin of time to re-estab- 
lish compressor power or service. A low- 
pressure switch indicates through an 
alarm circuit when the drop in reservoir 
pressure is becoming acute, and another 
switch locks out the closing relay circuit 
so as to prevent the attempt to close, 
when the air pressure is too low to insure 
completion of the operation. 


The Lever System 


Figure 1 shows a typical mechanism 
assembly mounted on the tank of a 138- 
kv outdoor oil circuit breaker. The com- 
pressor and reservoir occupy the space at 
the right of the assembly. At the left 
and center is the operating mechanism it- 
self, with a magnetically operated inlet 
valve conveniently located directly in 
front of the main cylinder. The current 
demand of this magnet valve is well 
under two amperes. 

One requirement for a mechanism of 
this type is that it shall be capable of re- 
closing the breaker promptly, under some 
conditions in not over 20 cycles (one- 
third second). This mechanism meets 
the demand by retaining a positive me- 
chanical connection between the breaker 
and the operating piston at all times, so 
that at any time it may be desired air ad- 
mitted to the cylinder will immediately 
act to close the breaker, regardless of 
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whether it may have reached the full 
open position or not. A single lever, 
hinged at one end, and carrying a roller at 
the other end to be held under the hook 
shaped latch when the breaker is closed, 
is attached to both the piston and the 
breaker pull rod at the center. 

The breaker is closed under the effect 
of the compressed air and latched in the 
closed position, so that the air can be cut 
off at the end of this stroke. When the 
breaker is called upon to open, the latch is 
released by a trip magnet, and the usual 
accelerating spring on the breaker fur- 
nishes the impetus needed to secure the 
proper contact opening speed. The open- 
ing is therefore independent of the condi- 
tion of the air supply, and required inter- 
rupting time of the breaker is controlled 
entirely by the mechanical time of un- 
latching the mechanism and accelerating 
the contacts by springs which were pre- 
loaded during the closing stroke of the 
breaker. 

It is evident that when a direct me- 
chanical connection exists between the 
breaker and the piston, closing and re- 
closing operations are easily obtained. 
Experience with solenoids has shown that 
it is necessary to provide them with me- 
chanically trip-free linkages soas to permit 


Type CAS-8 mechanism for out- 
door service 


Figure 1. 
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full opening speed without the contacts 
being delayed by the magnetic drag of the 
closing solenoid. The mass of the solenoid 
core also acts as a drag to prevent full 
opening speed. These difficulties are not 
present in the air mechanism when a light 
piston is used, and when some means is 
provided for dumping from the operating 
cylinder, the air still under pressure, so that 
it will not restrict the opening speed of 
the contacts.! The latter demand is met 
by a series of exhaust ports—on the side 
wall of the main cylinder, near the fully 
closed position—which are opened simul- 
taneously with the operation of the 
breaker trip coil. The total area of these 
ports is approximately four square inches, 
and oscillographic pressure records show 
that the collapse of pressure is so fast that 
less than 25 pounds remains in the cylin- 
der at the time the contacts part. The 
extreme speed of this dump valve is se- 
cured by utilizing the high-pressure air 
on the end of the cylindrical valve, after 
it has once been cracked by a pilot piston 
or small magnet. 

While the single-lever design ade- 
quately meets the requirements of quick 
reclosing, some modification is necessary 
where manual operation of the smaller 
breakers is concerned. In this class of ap- 
paratus, one man can complete the closing 
operation with a single quick stroke of 
the removable handle, but must be pro- 


“ 
tected against holding the breaker in/’ 
on a fault, as would be the case with the 
non-trip free mechanism. A solution to 
this problem is shown in Figure 2, where 
the single-lever system for power opera- 
tion is modified when it is to be manually 
operated, by unlocking the fixed hinge 
point and temporarily restraining the 
automatic latch over its roller, so that, if ,, 
necessary, the breaker can be tripped in 
the manner of the conventional double- 
lever system. Thus, the benefits of trip- 
free action can be secured, while in the 
same parts the inherently fast reclosing 
possibilities of the non-trip free action are 
retained. 


Controlling the Air Flow 


There is a characteristic mechanical 
load curve for all breakers having the gen- 
eral shape of that marked “Breaker 
Load” in Figure 3. It is made up of the 
dead load, balance and accelerating 
springs, and the extra load of contact pres- 
sure springs at the closed position. The 
breaker toggles may alter the magnitude 
of these combined loads at different parts 
of the stroke, but the fundamental char- 
acteristic remains. The simple solenoid 
pull curve is well adapted to this, since 
it develops a greater pull as the cores 
come together (see curve marked ‘‘Sole- 
noid Mechanism” also in Figure 3). The 
surplus of power shown for the solenoid 


Figure 2. An outdoor-type compressed-air 
mechanism with trip-free hand-closing lever 


Cunningham, ITill—Compressed-Air Operating Mechanism 
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goes into speed and, of course, is eventu- 
ally lost, as breaker strikes its stops in the 
closed position, but the general shape of 
the pull curve of the solenoid usually falls 
just above the load curve of the breaker, 
so that there are no large instantaneous 
surpluses or deficiencies. With the same 
co and a simple air-operated mecha- 


aid ~2 


AIR MECHANISM CONTROLLED 


AIR MECHANISM ELEMENTARY 


SOLENOID 


POUNDS 


BREAKER LOAD-STATIC 


(OPEN ) OPERATING MECHANISM TRAVEL (CLOSED) 


Figure 3. Typical curve of a breaker load and 
mechanism pull 


nism, “Elementary,” the pull character- 
istic would be largely flat, drooping 
slightly toward the closed position, as the 
air was expanded into the operating cyl- 
inder or dropped in pressure, because of 
resistance to flow in the connecting pas- 
sages between the reservoir and the cylin- 
der. Rather than change the breaker 
levers to co-ordinate the simple air-mecha- 
nism pull and the conventional breaker 
load, a scheme has been worked out to 
throttle or control the flow of air, and the 
air-mechanism pull curve takes the gen- 
eral shape of that shown in Figure 3, ‘Air 
Mechanism—Controlled.” 

The principle of the throttle is that 
when the load is light the air passage is 
kept small. When the load is about to 
rise, the throttle is opened by a mechani- 
cal linkage, and with the augmented air 
supply, the stroke is completed with just 
the right amount of pull to insure positive 
latching and yet not with excessive slam. 
Since the throttle is adjustable both as 
to amount of opening and to position at 
which it becomes effective, it makes pos- 
sible the use of one size of mechanism 
on several types and ratings of breaker. 

The throttle is operated through a 
slotted link, since it is found that full air 
pressure is required over a greater part of 
the stroke when fast reclosure is at- 
tempted, as compared to that required to 
complete a simple closing and latching. 
Under this condition of fast reclosure 
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greater power must be available, first to 
arrest the opening motion, and then to 
bring the contacts back to the closed posi- 
tion. The use of a throttled air system of 
course means the choice of an air pressure 
and piston area such that the required 
maximum pull will be secured, but this 
does not mean that it takes more air 
than an unthrottled system—rather, 
that through control, the power availa- 
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(6). A close-open operation 


Figure 4. Oscillograms of breaker timing 


ble is released as demanded by the load, 
with proper provision made for those op- 
erations particularly requiring high speed. 


Result of Tests 

A teasag test setup was made on a typi- 
cal 138-kv oil circuit breaker equipped 
with an eight-inch compressed-air mecha- 
nism of the type described above. Os- 
cillographic records, shown in Figures 4a 
and 4b show the variation in cylinder 
pressure, the motion, or travel, of the 
movable contacts, the motion of the ex- 
haust valve, a battery indication of con- 
tact engagement, and the trip-coil and 
magnet-valve-coil currents. For the sake 
of clarity the essential data have been 
traced from these oscillograms and are 
shown in Figures 5a and 5b. 

Figure 5a shows an OC operation for 
which the time from energizing the trip 
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coil to retouching the contact was 19.3 
cycles. It will be noted that the magnet 
valve was energized 4!/, cycles after the 
trip coil, and that the contacts had trav- 
eled approximately 36 per cent of the en- 
tire stroke at the instant the air valve was 
opened. The contacts continue opening 
with reducing speed until there is a cush- 
ioned reversal of motion at 57 per cent of 
the full stroke. The cylinder pressure falls 
as the contacts travel toward the closed 
position, due to expansion and throttling. 
The result is a quick reclosure without 
excessive strain on the mechanism or pole 
unit parts, and without excessive slam 
as the breaker reaches the closed position. 

Figure 5b illustrates a CO operation 
using the same breaker and mechanism. 
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(b). A close-open operation 


Figure 5. Clarified speed and pressure records 
from Figure 4 


This test was set up for pretripping, as 
soon as the auxiliary switch contacts in 
the trip circuit were made up. Even 
under this condition the ‘‘air-trip-free” 
action of the mechanism is demonstrated 
by the fact that there is no back pressure 
on the operating piston after the first few 
cycles of travel. A comparison of the 
opening portion of Figures 5a and 5b 
shows that at the end of eight cycles after 
energizing the trip coil, the contact sepa- 
rations exceed that required to interrupt 
normal short-circuit currents. 

Field service throughout a full range of 
seasonal changes in weather verifies the 
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Current- and Potential- Transformer 
Standardization 


AIEE COMMITTEE ON PROTECTIVE DEVICES 


Current Transformer Subcommittee* 


Synopsis: This report has been written to 
summarize the work of the AIEE current 
transformer subcommittee and to discuss 
the considerations which led to the adoption 
of the material in the revision of section 4, 
“Instrument Transformers,” of the Proposed 
American Standard for Transformers, C-57. 
Special attention is given to the principles 
underlying the establishment of the over- 
current requirements of current transformers 
for relaying service and the revision of the 
method of specifying the accuracy of instru- 
ment transformers for metering service. 
Mention is also made of the reasons for 
making other changes, such as in the pre- 
ferred primary current ratings, potential- 
transformer ratios, and so forth. 


URING the past two years the cur- 
rent transformer subcommittee of 

the relay subcommittee revised the sec- 
tion on instrument transformers of the 
American Standard, C-57. When this 
group was appointed, its assignment was 
to formulate specifications for current- 
transformer performance in the overcur- 
rent range for relay application. During 
the progress of the work, however, the ac- 
tivities of the group were enlarged until 
they covered the complete revision of sec- 
tion 4 of the Proposed Standard for Trans- 
formers. This was the result of a desire 
to correlate the new material with the old 


Paper 42-116, recommended by the AIEE com- 
mittee on protective devices, for presentation at the 
AIEE summer convention, Chicago, IlJ., June 
22-26, 1942. Manuscript submitted April 13, 1942; 
made available for printing May 19, 1942, 
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engineering department, General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y.; J. H. Newer, senior 
engineer in charge of relay design, engineering de- 
partment, Philadelphia Electric Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and E. L. Harper, central station 
engineer, Middle Atlantic district, industry engi- 
neering department, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Hast Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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material and to save time and duplication 
of effort by having the work done by one 
group. Contacts however were made 
with the other interested groups so that 
the work proceeded smoothly with the 
support and co-operation of these groups. 
This paper has been written to present 
the reasons why the material in section 4 
is there in its present form.* 


Primary Current Rating of Current 
Transformers (4.021) 


The original proposal in the printed 
draft of C-57 contains 29 values of pri- 
mary current ratings divided into four 
groups. It was generally felt that this 
represented an excessive number of rat- 
ings and that the number of primary cur- 
rent ratings could be drastically reduced 
and still adequately cover the field. 

The first step was to set up a list of 
ratings based on one of the sequences in 
the system of preferred numbers. This 
gave a list of approximately 16 ratings 
which covered the range adequately. 
However, no agreement could be reached 
upon the values obtained by this simpli- 
fied method of approach, because certain 
active ratings were not included and, ac- 
cordingly, a different method of approach 
had to be used. 

Primary current ratings of 10, 25, 50, 
100, 200, 400, and 800 had been estab- 
lished by the joint AEIC-EEI metering 
group of the association.of Edison Il- 
luminating Companies and the Edison 
Electric Institute, and these ratings were 
used as a nucleus around which the list 
now appearing in the standards was es- 
tablished. It was necessary to effect a 
compromise among the requirements of 


* Numbers following subheads refer to paragraphs 
of the currently proposed revision of section 4 of 
the Proposed American Standard for Transformers 
C-57 which are given in appendix 3 of this paper. 


high degree of reliability obtained in labo- 
ratory testing. The flexibility in de- 
sign and the compactness of the unit ob- 
tained by the use of compressed air, and 
the encouragement gotten from commer- 
cial contacts, indicate an increasing de- 
mand for this type of mechanism. 
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the groups interested in applying relays,// 
meters, and instruments. Because of the 
whole-hearted co-operation among the 
interested groups. in reaching a solution 
which would afford a saving to the indus- 
try, the number of preferred primary rat- 
ings has been substantially reduced, the 
reduction being from 29 to 21 ratings. 

The preferred primary current ratings 
are now in one table in paragraph 4.021. 
It is not the intent that all the values be 
made available for each circuit voltage; 
rather, it is the intent that the ratings 
used for any circuit voltage be limited to 
as few of values appearing in the table as 
possible. 

It was also felt that there were too 
many preferred ratings for double-ratio 
current transformers, and the reduction in 
the number of values required was a simple 
matter after the problem had been solved 
for single-ratio current transformers, 


BS 


Standard Burdens for Rating Pur- 
poses (4.030) 


Section 4.030 of the revised standard 
concerns standard burdens for current 
transformers, combining and taking the 
place of the former two sections 4.030 and 
4.031 dealing respectively with ‘Burdens 
for Current Transformers for Metering 
Service” and ‘Burdens for Current 
Transformers.for Relay Service.” 

Formerly, burdens designated as X, Y, 
and Z, or 2.5 and 15 volt-amperes at 0.9 
power factor, and 50 volt-amperes at 0.5 
power factor, respectively, at five amperes 
and 60 cycles were set as standard 
metering burdens; then a separate series 
was set up for relay service as 12.5, 25, 50, 
100, and 200 volt-amperes at 0.5 power 
factor at five amperes and 60 cycles, these 
burdens to be used for rating purposes. 

These two groups have now been com- 
bined into one list of standard burdens 
designated as B-0.1, B-0.2, B-0.5, B-l, 
B-2, B-4, and B-8 corresponding to 
the ohmic «values at 60 cycles of the 
burden of 0.1 ohm, 0.5 ohm, and so forth. 
The first three have a burden power fac- 


tor of 0.9, and the last four have a power ~ 


factor of 0.5 at 60 cycles. The old meter 
burden Y of 0.6 ohm at 0.9 power factor 
and the relay burden 0.5 at 0.5 power fac- 
tor have been replaced by a single burden 
B 0.5, corresponding to 0.5 ohm at 0.9 
power factor or 12.5 volt-amperes at 0.9 
power factor. There is no essential dif- 
ference in these three values as far as per- 
formance is concerned, but the new value 
fits into the list of burdens in more or- 
derly fashion. 

It was also found necessary to add an 
additional value of burden; namely, that 
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designated as B-0.2, or five volt-amperes 
at 0.9 power factor for metering service. 
This burden is now required for certain 
current transformers used on low-voltage 
circuits. 

In the revised table then, burdens 
B-0.1, B-0.2, B-0.5, and B-2 are stand- 
ard burdens for metering service for 
fating purposes, and burdens B-0.5, 
B-1, B-2, B-4, and B-8 are standard 
burdens for relay service for rating pur- 
poses. It should be noted that these bur- 
dens also may be designated by the volt- 
amperes and power factor at five amperes 
and 60 cycles of each, if the longer designa- 
tion is preferred. The new designations 
are different from the old ones in order to 
avoid confusion with former designations. 
The proposed values are as shown in 
paragraph 4.030. 


Burdens for Potential Transformers 
(4.036) 


Former section 4.032 concerned stand- 
ard burdens for potential transformers for 
rating purposes in all classes of service. 
This is now included in the revised stand- 
ard in 4.036. Only one change was made; 
namely, the volt-amperes of burden W 
was changed from 13 to 12.5 merely so 
that it would be one half of the value of 
the X burden, which is 25. 


Classification of Current 
Transformers for Accuracy 
Metering Service (4.031) 


Former section 4,033 concerned stand- 
ard accuracies of current transformers and’ 
section 4.035 concerned standard accura- 
cies of potential transformers for meter- 
ing service. In the revised standard 
these are included as sections 4.031 for 

‘current transformers and 4.037 for po- 
tential transformers. Accuracy classes 
have been specified on a different basis 
from that previously used. Formerly, 
fixed limits were assigned separately to 
ratio error and phase angle for each ac- 
curacy class, but on this basis the class 
designation did not in itself indicate the 
probable effect of the transformer on the 
accuracy of measurement of watts or 
watt-hours, 

Since the primary concern with respect 
to ratio and phase angle of an instrument 
transformer is the effect on the accuracy 
of measurement of watts or watt-hours, 
it is more consistent to use this effect as a 
criterion of performance, rather than 
merely the arbitrary ratio error and phase- 
angle limits which might be chosen. A 
measure of this effect is the ratio of what 
a wattmeter would read in a circuit 
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with an instrument transformer having no 
ratio error or phase angle to what it would 
read in the same circuit with an instru- 
ment transformer having the usual errors. 
This ratio has been called ‘transformer 
correction factor’ or TCF, and the stand- 
ard defines it as ‘‘the factor by which the 


‘watt-hour meter registration or the watt- 


meter indication must be multiplied to 
correct for the error introduced by the 
transformer through the combined effect 
of the ratio correction factor (RCF), 
phase angle (8),* and power factor angle 
(8) of the metered load. 

Thus for a current transformer (see 
appendix 1): 


cos @ 


LCE SRC 
cos (@— 8) 


At the same time it was also decided 

to use RCF instead of per cent ratio error. 
true ratio 

RCF =————_ 
: marked ratio 

The values of TCF for a transformer are 
dependent upon the power factor of the 
circuit being measured and the RCF and 
phase angle of the transformer. Where 
the transformer angle is small, the rela- 
tion between these various factors can be 
expressed in a rather simple manner within 
accuracy limits sufficiently good for the 
purpose. By choosing limits for @ and 
TCF, the limiting values of phase angle 
and RCF are set. The range of power- 
factor angle chosen is from 0 to 53 de- 
grees 08 minutes, corresponding to circuit 
power factor of 1.0 and 0.6 lagging re- 
spectively, which covers the usual range 
of power factors encountered in practice. 
For these conditions the relation between 
the limiting values becomes: 


For CTs, 6 = 2,600 (RCF—TCF), in minutes 
For PTs, y =2,600 (TCF—RCR), in minutes 


If e represents the permissible per-unit 
error in the measurement, it may be posi- 
tive or negative, and the corresponding 
limiting values of TCF will be (1 — e) 
and (1°+ e). See Figure 1. 

The limiting values of TCF as set up 
in the standard have been chosen entirely 
from the practical viewpoint of trans- 
former accuracies which are required and 
those attainable with transformers either 
of modern or earlier design. The new ac- 
curacy classes and, consequently, the 
limiting values of TCF correspond very 
closely to the former accuracy classes at 
circuit power factors at or near 1.0. A 
new class of wider limits than before has 
been added to permit an accuracy rating 


* 8 is defined as the angle by which the secondary 
current leads the primary current. 
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for current transformers with ratio errors 
in the order of two per cent at 100 per 
cent rated current such as for certain 
bushing and similar types. 

It will be noted on investigation, for 
example, that the former 1/4 class results 
in the limiting TCFs for current trans- 
formers at 100 per cent rated current of 
0.99365 and 1.00635 in the range of line 
power factors from 0.6 to 1.0, which pro- 
duces maximum meter errors of about 
+0.635 per cent. This is more than 
double the 0.25 per cent error sometimes 
assumed to be indicated by the former 1/4 
class designation, which corresponded to 
the maximum ratio error only without 
consideration of phase angle and over-all 
metering error. 

For the new 3/10 class at 100 per cent 
rated current 8 varies from+ 15.6 to— 15.6 


216-1 


TCF= 
TCF=|].000 0.997 


TCF=1,003 


15 
A- MINUTES 


TCF=  TCF=1,000 See 
eas TCF =0,997 
Figure 1. Parallelogram showing limits of 


ratio correction factor, RCF, and phase angle, 
B, for a current transformer having a 3/10 ac- 
curacy class rating 


minutes (see Figure 1), the limits of which 
are 50 per cent greater than formerly for 
the 1/4 class but which result in only half 
the maximum possible meter error for 
that class. It should be noted that this 
method is the equivalent of that used for 
the former class M only which has been 
continued as the class 5/10. 

There accordingly results a means of 
accuracy rating of instrument transform- 
ers for metering service that is of more 
significance than formerly to the average 
meterman, since the accuracy class rating 
is associated directly with the effect of 
transformer characteristics on the ac- 
curacy of measurement. The limits set 
appear to be practical and adequate for 
all ordinary purposes, and the method 
utilized is not involved but provides the 
necessary rigidity in a simple manner for 
specification purposes. 


Standard Accuracy Classes for 
Current Transformers for 
Relaying Service (4.032) 


This section, not previously included 
in the proposed American Standard for 
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Transformers is the result of an intensive 
effort to establish standard classes of 
overcurrent performance. It provides a 
much needed benchmark for comparison 
of the performance of various current 
transformers and for specifying their ac- 
curacy at the high currents involved in 
protective-relay applications. It also 
establishes in a general way the limits 
within which a given transformer does not 
exceed specified errors under overcurrent 
conditions. 


It is important to note that the terms 
“accuracy” and ‘“‘performance’’ as coy- 
ered by this standard refer to steady- 
state conditions only. The performance 
of current transformers under transient 
conditions is far too complicated to permit 
of standardization at the present time. 
While the generalization may be made 
that the better the steady-state perform- 
ance, the better the performance will be 
under transients, nevertheless, it must be 
realized that adequate performance within 
the limits of these standards is not neces- 
sarily indicative of adequate performance 
under transient conditions. Reference 
should be made to the various items of the 
bibliography. 

Current transformers are classified pri- 
marily on the basis of the standard bur- 
den which each can carry with a specified 
secondary current without exceeding a 
specified per cent error. To standardize 
ratings five amperes has been selected 
as the standard rated secondary current, 
and for overcurrent performance the 
transformers are classified primarily on 
the basis of their ability at secondary cur- 
rents of the same value, namely 20 times 
rated. 

Since all the transformers are stand- 
ardized on the secondary current, the cur- 
rent need not be part of the necessary 
designation. The designation proposed 
to identify or express the accuracy classi- 
fication is, for example, 2.5H400 or 10L- 
200. The first number identifies the ac- 
curacy class and the limiting per cent 
error. The letter identifies the type of 
accuracy classification. The second num- 
ber identifies the terminal voltage which 
can be developed on one of the standard 
burdens at 20 times rated secondary cur- 
rent without exceeding the specified per 
cent error. This scheme of designation 
was adopted, because it was expected 
to give the most useful information. 

In the application of relays it is essen- 
tial that the operating engineer have a 
knowledge of the performance of the 
current transformer under overcurrent 
conditions. While considerable error can 
frequently be tolerated, it is essential to 
know the amount of the error or a limit- 
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ing value which will not be exceeded. 
This point of view led to the establish- 
ment of two accuracy classes for current 
transformers for relaying service. 

In general, the change in the phase 
angle need not be considered in relaying 
applications because often it is of no con- 


sequence and is relatively small as long" 


as the ratio error is not excessive. There- 
fore, most attention is focused upon the 
ratio error. The standard limiting ratio 
errors are 10 per cent and 2'/2 per cent, 
the particular one applicable being indi- 
cated by the first figure in the accuracy 
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Figure 2. Actual and indicated currents 


designation. The figure of 10 per cent has 
been chosen, both because errors not in 
excess of this figure can be disregarded in 
most relay applications, and because for 
errors in excess of this figure the accuracy 
of most current transformers falls off 
very rapidly. The second accuracy class 
with 2!/. per cent as the limit in ratio 
error has been set up to cover those cases 
where 10 per cent cannot be tolerated. 
The error is expressed in per cent of the 
secondary current. 

The overcurrent requirements for cur- 
rent transformers are based upon an over- 
current of 20 times rated in the secondary 
winding. With a five-ampere rated sec- 
ondary current, the choice of 20 times 
rated secondary current is preferable to 
20 times rated primary current, because 
the former results in a secondary current 
of 100 amperes, which is a convenient 
number for such purposes. 

While the current transformers are 
classified primarily on the basis of the 
burden which can be carried at 20 times 
rated with the rated accuracy, it is desir- 
able to specify, if possible, the burden 
which can be carried at lesser overcur- 
rents than equal accuracy. An analysis 
showed that this could be done very 
simply for transformers of relatively high 
internal impedance,* such as wound 
types. Transformers having relatively 
low internal impedance can be standard- 


* The term “internal impedance” is used to identify 
that elusive characteristic of current transformers 
through which the exciting current required for a 
specified secondary induced voltage becomes dif- 
ferent for different values of secondary current. 
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ized at only one point. Therefore, any” 
method conceived of standardizing the 
performance at reduced overcurrents for 
the transformers of relatively low internal 
impedance, such as bushing type, had 
serious disadvantages. It was either too 
complicated or, if simple, necessitated in 
many cases transformers much larger 


than would be required to meet only the 


accuracy requirement at the basic stand- 
ardizing point of 20 times rated. 

In order to capitalize on the ability to 
standardize the accuracy of the high- 
internal-impedance types over the range 
of 5 to 20 times rated secondary current, 
without penalizing the relatively low- 
internal-impedance types, two separate 
classifications have been set up, desig- 
nated as H and L. The letter H or L 
indicates whether the transformer is 
classified as a “high-internal-impedance”’ 
or a “‘low-internal-impedance”’ type. The 
reason for this distinction is as follows: 

The excitation voltage upon which ex- 
citing current and consequent ratio error 
depend is the sum of the secondary ter- 
minal voltage plus the internal-impedance 
drop caused by the secondary current. 
If the secondary current is reduced from 
20 times rated to 5 times rated, but the 
burden increased inversely, so as to keep 
the secondary terminal voltage constant, 
the excitation voltage will decrease due 
to the reduced internal-impedance drop. 
The exciting current decreases quite 
rapidly with a decrease in excitation volt- 
age and for the high-internal-impedance- 
drop types this effect is great enough that 
the per cent error tends to remain con- 
stant. Thus, for the designs of high- 
internal-impedance drop, the requirement 
can be imposed that rated accuracy must 
be maintained for currents from 5 to 20 
times rated with such burdens as to give 


a terminal voltage no greater than that 


obtained at 20 times rated current with 
rated burden. In only relatively few 
cases will this further requirementincrease 
the size. 

Two examples will clarify the meaning 
of the accuracy designations. 


1. A 10Z400 current transformer is of 
low internal impedance (as a bushing type). 
It can carry a B-4 burden from one to 20 
times rated secondary current, or 5 to 100 
amperes, with not over 10 per cent error. 
It can induce 400 volts with not over ten 
amperes exciting current. 


2. A 2.5H200 current transformer is of 


high internal impedance (as a wound type) — 


capable of supplying a B-2 burden at from 
one to 20 times rated secondary current 
with not over 2.5 per cent error. It can 
also supply any standard burden which will 
not require over 200 volts with secondary 
currents from 5 to 20 times rated, without 
exceeding 2.5 per cent error. At 2.5 am- 
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peres on the open-circuit saturation curve 
the transformer will induce over 200 volts. 


Application Data for Current 
Transformers (4.033) 


There is a growing appreciation of the 
fact that where applicable the saturation- 
curve method of calculating the perform- 
ance of current transformers presents 
a distinct advantage over other methods 
involving the use of ratio and phase- 
angle curves. Transformers of the low- 
internal-secondary-impedance type are 
susceptible to such treatment. Accord- 
ingly, it was thought desirable to es- 
tablish in the standard application data 
which shall be available from the manu- 
facturers for use in this connection. 

These data should include curves show- 
ing the excitation current as a function 
of the excitation voltage, or volts per turn, 
together with sufficient data to determine 
the inphase (watt) component and out- 
of-phase (magnetizing) component, or the 
phase angle. The data should also include 
the resistance of the secondary winding 
and such information in reference to the 
internal impedance as may be usable. 

Calculations for transformers having 
low internal impedance may be rather 
simply made. The initial step is to de- 
termine required excitation voltage as 
based upon the secondary current and the 
sum of the burden ohms and the second- 
ary. resistance. 

The exciting current is the maximum 
error current and may be read directly 
from the curve, and usually this is all that 
is required. If the phase angle or a more 
precise ratio error is required, it may be 
determined by one of the methods dis- 
cussed in some of the references in the 
bibliography. All of these methods use 
the exciting current in magnitude and 
position with respect to the excitation 
voltage, although the mechanics may be 
different, and they are all essentially a 
solution of the vector diagram, Figure 3. 


\e ] 
Te rd | 


Figure 3. Vector diagram of transformer— 
low internal secondary impedance type 
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* confirmed to some extent by tests. 


A few of the methods are given in appen- 
dix 2, and it is hoped that experience will 
indicate a preference for one or the other 
of these methods. 

It is very unfortunate that transformers 
of the high-internal-impedance type are 
not directly susceptible to the simple 
method of calculation, although a some- 
what similar method has been proposed. 
The Standards, therefore, continue the use 
of the familiar ratio and phase-angle 
curves for expressing the performance of 
this type of transformer. 


Mechanical Limit for Current 
Transformers (4.046) 


Because the mechanical strength speci- 
fications (paragraph 3.050, American 
Standard C-57) of power and distribution 
transformers is stated in a manner which 
involves a time element ranging from two 
to five seconds, it was suggested that the 
mechanical limit for current transformers 
should also involve a time element, and 
one second was suggested. However, the 
situation is quite different for the two 
types of transformers; the power or dis- 
tribution transformer limits the short- 
circuit current to a definite value, while a 
current transformer has no appreciable 
effect in limiting the fault current. Ac- 
tually, the time element for power and 
distribution transformers has more con- 
cern with the thermal requirement than 
with the mechanical. If the transformer 
does not fail within the first few cycles of a 
fault it will not fail at all mechanically. 

There is some opinion that a current 
transformer may fail mechanically after 
the crest of the first maximum half cycle 
has passed, and this has apparently been 
Also 
it was quite strongly felt that one second 
was entirely too long a time in view of the 
fairly rapid decrement in the fault cur- 
rent. To facilitate testing the current is 
specified on a symmetrical basis, and it is 
permitted to cover the time range in suc- 
cessive applications. The proposed re- 
quirements are shown in paragraph 4.046. 

This paragraph as written includes ma- 
terial which properly belongs in the test 
code. Due to the lack of a test code at 
the present time, this material is placed 
in the standard, because it involves the 
demonstration of the specifications of 
mechanical limit. The rated mechanical 
limit is specified in rms symmetrical am- 
peres, coupled with the stipulation that 
the transformer must withstand the forces 
produced by this value of current when 
the current wave is completely offset. 
In testing this may be demonstrated by a 
symmetrical wave of twice the value of 
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the rated mechanical limit maintained 
for the specified time of six cycles; or 
it may be demonstrated by successive 
applications of current with no intentional 
delay between applications, in which 
case the crest current may be measured 
for the final significant cycle of each ap- 
plication and must not be less than twice 
the crest corresponding to the crest of the 
rated mechanical limit. 


Open Secondary Circuit of Current 
Transformers (4.047) 


The original C-57 simply required that 
current transformers operate with the 
secondary circuit open “without damage 
to the transformer.’ In many cases the 
strict interpretation of this rule resulted 
in an abnormal design without any com- 
pensating features. Accordingly it was 
thought better to correlate the require- 
ment for this condition with the test on 
the secondary windings. The proposed 
requirements are shown in paragraph 
4.047. 


Preferred Ratios for Potential 
Transformers (4.020) and 
Standard Insulation Classes and 
Tests for Potential Transformers 
(4.050)—Table IX 


The question of what insulation test 
was standard for a potential transformer 
of a given ratio for circuits below 15 kv 
was the cause of many misunderstand- 
ings. The solution of this problem con- 
sisted of combining the tabulation of pre- 
ferred ratios with the tabulation of insu- 
lation classes and tests. 

When the preparation of C-57 was first 
begun, it was recognized that certain in- 
strument transformers had impulse levels 
one step lower than those being consid- 
ered for the circuit voltages with which 
the transformers were being used, al- 
though they could withstand the pro- 
posed low-frequency test required for 
these same circuit voltages. The circuit 
voltages in question were in the 5.0-, 
8.7-, and 15-kv classes, and to take care of 
this situation note c, reading as follows, 
was proposed: 


“(c) Indoor instrument transformers are 
available in the 2.5-, 5-, 8.66-, and 15-kv 
classes insulated one level lower than the 
values of this tabulation.” 


This note was the cause of great con- 
fusion, because its wording permitted 
misinterpretation, and in the printed 
draft of C-57 it was interpreted as apply- 
ing to the lower-frequency test also. It 
resulted in a line of potential transform- 
ers having ratios 20:1, 40:1, and 60:1, 
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which had impulse insulation levels corre- 
sponding to the present insulation classes - 
2.5, 5.0, and 8.66, respectively. These 
transformers, according to the present 
standard, cannot however be connected 
in wye for use between line and neutral 


at their rated excitation voltage, because 
they are not insulated for this service 
Because of this, there has been consider- 
able effort to eliminate them entirely 
from the standard. However, these 
transformers represent existing practice 


vr 


if 


and are used extensively, particularly for 
metering applications. Placing them in 
the table and associating their ratios with 
their proper insulation class permits their 
continued use and eliminates the possi- 
bility of confusing them with the trans- 
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Table IX of Proposed Standard C-57 
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Low 
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4 Intermediate voltage ratings are placed in the next 


higher insulation class unless otherwise specified. 


re 


b Two types of potential transformers are available in insulation classes 25 kv.and above. -One type is for primary line-to-neutral connection and is-provided 
with a tapped secondary winding, or with two secondary windings, to make available nominal 115 or 120 secondary volts when connected Y or A. These trans- 
formers are designated in Col. 2 by the double ratio, for example 200/115:1. The other type is for primary line-to-line connection to make available 115 or 120 
secondary volts from each transformer. These transformers are designated in Col. 2 by the single ratio, for example 200:1. f 


c When transformer apparatus is used on a A-connected system which operates with one phase grounded, special consideration should be given to the selection of 
the insulation class. 


a eopeeted transformers for operation with neutral solidly grounded, or grounded through an impedance, may have reduced insulation at the neutral as speci- 
ed in 2.031. \ 

» 4 
¢ All potential transformers for Y connection on a three-phase three-wire ungrounded or impedance-grounded system (or on a four-wire system where the ground 


ee ihe disconnected during a liae-to-ground fault) should be designed to haye magnetic induction low enough to enable them to operate continuously at line-to- 
ine voltage. ‘ 


The secondary windings of instrument transformers shall withstand a low-frequency test of 2,500 volts to ground and normally grounded core and other metal 
parts but no impulse tests are required. See notes (g) and (i) of Table II. 
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formers of the same ratio having the 
higher test which may be connected in 
wye at their rated excitation voltage. 

In the proposed initial draft of Ameri- 
can Standard C-57, the ratios of potential 
transformers intended for line-to-neutral 
connection did not give 115 volts line-to- 
neutral in all cases when connected wye 
atthe rated voltages indicated. This was 
felt to be an undesirable situation, and 
these ratios were adjusted slightly to cor- 
rect this condition. A double-ratio rating 
was also given to provide for 115-volt 
line-to-line as well as line-to-neutral con- 
nection, 

The new proposal in Table IX is given 
here under the same table number. The 
third column, ‘“‘Secondary Volts,” has 
been added to make clear which trans- 
formers have two secondary voltages 
available. In the fourth column the item, 
“Name-Plate Rating,’’ has been added to 
the heading, together with the proper 
entries in the column, to eliminate the 
previous confusion which existed as to 
which transformers were suitable only for 
line-to-neutral connection. The fifth 
and sixth columns were added to indicate 
the circuit voltage for which the trans- 
formers were intended. The seventh 
column was added to point out the limit 
voltages between line terminal and ground 
for steady-state operation. 


Standard Insulation Classes and 
Tests for Current Transformers 
(4.051) 


In the initial proposed draft of C-57, 
the insulation tests for current transform- 
ers were included in the same table as 
tests for potential transformers. This ob- 
viously led to much confusion and mis- 
understanding which has been over- 
come by the use of a separate table for the 
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Figure 4. Typical saturation curve and loss 
and magnetizing component curves of a bush- 
ing-type current transformer 


60 cycles 
Nominal ratio 500/1 
Secondary winding resistance 0.19 ohm 
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insulation tests for current transformers. 
The proposal is given as Table X. 


Bushing-Type Current 
Transformers 


The printed draft of C-57 did not in- 
clude any material on bushing-type cur- 
rent transformers. It was felt that this 
should be done, and wherever practicable, 
bushing-type current transformers have 
been covered, but not as completely as 
could be desired. 


Name Plates (4.075) 


A new item, ‘““Data Sheet Number,” 
has been added to the required infor- 
mation on name plates. This was done, 


cations, application data, or any other 
information of general use in the applica- 
tion of instrument transformers. 


Appendix |. Development of Ex- 
pression of Limiting Phase Angle 8 


In Figure 2 are shown the actual and 
indicated currents in a current transformer 
on a 1-1 turn basis. The relationship 
among the transformer correction factor, 
TCR, the ratio correction factor, RCF, and 
the phase angle, 8, is developed as follows 
on the assumption that there is no error in 
the potential circuit: 


Actual power = EI cos 0 
Indicated power = EJ, cos (@— 8) 


cos 6 
Indicated power ae 3 cos (@— 8) 


Actual power I, 
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Table X of Proposed Standard C-57 


Dielectric Tests 


Low 
Frequency 
Insulation Maximum 
Class Line-to-Line 
(Name-Plate Voltage Ky 
Rating) (Ky) RMS 
Col. 14 Col. 2 Col. 3° 


Impulse 
Chopped Wave Full Wave 
Kv MinimumTime to Ky 
Crest Flashover usec. Crest 
Col. 42 Col. 5” Col. 62 


@ Intermediate voltage ratings are to be placed in the next higher insulation class unless specified otherwise. 


The secondary windings of instrument transformer shall withstand a test of 2,500 volts to ground and 


normally grounded core and other metal parts. 
secondary windings of instrument transformer. 


| 

because in many cases the name plate 
will not be large enough to include 
all the information which might be 
thought desirable. It is the intent that 
the manufacturer shall have such ma- 
terial available under this number and 
will be able to furnish it upon request by 
reference to the proper design number. 

It is expected that the “Data Sheet 
Number’”’ will serve the same general 
purpose as the instruction book or sheet 
referred to in 3.090 (16). The “Data 
Sheet”’ will be the means whereby the user 
may obtain such information as thermal 
and mechanical limits, accuracy classifi- 
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No standard impulse tests have been established for 


But 


Actual power Aas 
oe SCH by definition 
Indicated power 


aD 
~? =RCF by definition 
it; 
so that 


cos 6 


Ci OM 
cos (@— 8) 


cos 8 
cos #@ cos B+sin @ sin B 


=RCF 


A positive angle 8 indicates in this de- 
velopment that the secondary current is 
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Table A 


Table B 


Table D HW 


Primary 
Current 


Rating Preferred Ratio 


(a) Single-ratio current transformers 


2-1 

3-1 

4-1 

5-1 

6-1 

8-1 

10-1 

15-1 

20-1 

30-1 

40-1 

60-1 

UO a hind oer 80-1 
Gitar RAO Arr DODD 120-1 
LOO} 9.4 iia! Sautoser cope 160-1 
LAU Ds apcrord eg Oper 240-1 
USAODS nate ree et eer 300-1 
ZO OO Rien entatatevayarerarsy nik 1 400-1 
SOON Were mete stevens: ie; sce 600-1 
CALLUS Seth Rite sem erition 800-1 
GHULUOS Geniaiera. 3 2 ccc CEERI 1,000-1 


OV 20 Prarcbetne-& aycivecvs sx 2/4-1 
25 / BO cman testator Cakes 5/10-1 
OVA KOS 6 Ar, conta tee 10/20-1 
SA LBO wrest aoe svete re ets eg 15/30-1 
LOOV200 Maer rriet ks Oe Serie 20/40-1 
150/300 Setanta. eocwos 30/60-1 
200/400 secre wiesae oe 40/80-1 
SOO /GU0er maa taeets neeicetere 60/120-1 
ZOO S00 sek neem ec erece 80/160-1 
BOOS 200 Mette ae cas 120/240-1 


(c) Multiratio transformers (bushing type) 


600%... ............ 120/100/90/80/60-1 
50/40/30/20/10-1 
IANS tec Sacre a ae 240/200/180/160/120-1 
100/80/60/40/20-1 


ZOO GR eran «tee rear ners 400/360/320/280-1 
240/160-1 

SOOO ees ese sais sia, 600/400/320-1 

EAWU0“5 Ae dirwareasanose 800/600/400-1 

DOOOR Rome sce ee 1,000/800/600-1 


* Maximum. 


ahead of the primary current, from which 
the following close approximation is ob- 
tained: 


RCF=TCF(1+8 tan @) (6 in radians) 


and then 
B=(RCF—TCEF) cot 6 (8 in radians) 


The value of the phase angle 8 in minutes 
is given by 


8=3,438 cot @ (RCF—TCRF) 


For a given power-factor angle @, phase 
angle 6 and ratio correction factor RCF, the 
value of the transformer correction factor 
TCF at this condition will not be exceeded 
for angles less than this value of 6. 

Since the maximum angle 6 in the trans- 
former accuracy limits is taken as cos—!0.6, 
then these TCF limits will not be exceeded 
for any value of @ from cos~10.6 to cos~!1.0. 

With cos~! 0.6 


8B =2,600 (RCF—TCEF) very nearly 
in which both the maximum and minimum 


values of 8, RCF, and TCF are taken for the 
purpose of specifying their limits. 
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Secondary Burden 
at 60 Cycles and Five 


Burden Amperes Secondary 
Characteristics Current 
2 

1 S 3 S * 

a3 8 d= a8 is C8 
Da = Bite i] a Bu 
SES wg 3a og YS £ 
fae esos SA Se aie 
SPEIRS HOE CNS AERC SME at 
Bz0nUEX eeOeOOr nO: LGA. 072 2.5..0.9 
B-0.2 PeOdse enOn coz. Oe 5.0..0.9 
B-0-5:(Y)...0.45... 0.680... 0.5 12.5; 01.9 
B-1 SAO. eate ere Oe 0.5 
BDZ.) emer AO) Seraph 20. Bere) 50 0.5 
B-4 roO! oe oe .-4.0..100 0.5 
B-8 »<4.0 ... 18.4 ..8.0. .200 0.5 


*In accordance with 1.130 the burden may also be 
designated by means of the volt-ampere character- 


istic: that is, va 2.5, or va 50. 
Table C 
Limits 
Limits of Transformer Correction of 
Factor Power 
Factor 
100 Per Cent 10 Per Cent (Lagging) 
Ac- Rated Current Rated Current of 
cu- Metered 
racy Mini- Maxi- Mini- Maxi- Power 
Class mum mum mum mum Load 
2.4 ..0.976 1.024 ..0.952..1.048..0.6=-1.0 
1.2 ..0.988 1.012 ..0.976..1.024..0.6-1.0 
6/10. .0.994 ..1.006 ..0.988..1.012...0.6-1.0 
3/10..0.997  ..1.003 ..0.994..1.006..0.6-1.0 
5/10. .0.995**. .1.005**. .0.995..1.005. .0.6-1.0 


** These values also apply to 150 per cent of rated 
current. 


Appendix 2. Calculation of Cur- 
rent-Transformer Ratio-Correction 
Factor and Phase Angle 


Method 1 


Starting with a given value of secondary 
current J,, determine the internal voltage 
Ei; necessary to force the secondary current 
I, through the secondary resistance R, in 
series with the external burden Z), and the 
angle ¢; by which J, lags E;. Express the 
secondary current vectorially with respect 
to E; as a reference. 


I,=A—jB 


From the curve such as Figure 4, deter- 
mine the exciting current as a vector with 
respect to same reference voltage E;. 


Ie=W—jM 


Determine the primary current, on the 
same turn base, by adding vectorially the 
secondary and exciting currents. 


p= V A+ W+ B+ID} 
RCF =1,/I, 


Phase angle 8 is the angle by which J 
leads J, 


p= (tan ots in degrees 
A+Ww] °* 
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Accuracy Transformer Cor- 


Limits of Limits of Power 


Factor (Lagging) of 


Class rection Factor Metered Power Load 
a ety Se 1F012=08088 (ate 0.6-1.0 
(AND 1'006=0. 99455 copimciner 0.6-1.0 
SALOME nies 1,003-0.997.......... 0.6-1.0 
ve 
Table E 
Maxi- 
mum Maxi- 
Maxi- Maxi- Sec- mum 
mum mum ond- Sec- 
Per Per ary ond- 
Cent Accu- Cent Accu- Ter- dary 
Ratio racy Ratio racy minal Burden 
Error Class Error Class Volts* Ohms** 
10...10 H50 260. 62.0 E100: 50 forowets 2 
10...10H100 2.5..2.5H100 {007s 4 
10...10H200 2.5..2.5H200 200... 8 
10...10 400 ~ 2.5.2.6 H400 400 2nee 16 
10...107800 2.5..2.54800 S00RRane 32 


* Secondary voltage and current limitation—in 
any accuracy Class the specified per cent ratio error 
shall not be exceeded for the specified secondary 
terminal voltage at current values from 5 to 20 
times rated secondary current. 


** Secondary burden and current limitation—in any 
accuracy class the specified per cent ratio error shall 
not be exceeded for the specified secondary burden 
ohms at current values from one to five times rated 
secondary current. 


Method 2 
Express the secondary current as 
I,=I,€%8 
and the excitation current as 
L.=1, 6% 


From these the RCF is 


lis TeX? 
RCF = @ 1+2= cos (¢,—¢5) +| = 
1 Ts 


And £, the angle by which J; leads I, is, 
providing ¢, and ¢, are looked upon as 
being positive angles 


I, sin (be—¢s) 
I;+I, cos (¢e— $s} 


RCF and 6 may be determined directly 
from the chart given in Figure 5. 


tan B= 


Method 3 


Let Is, Ie, 6s, and ¢, be the same as in 
method 2 and let ; 


I a? 
a=F and p=acos @s— 9) TS 


s 
Then the ratio correction factor 


2 3 
Rer=1+p-4 42-4 ete. 


And the phase angle 8, by which, I, leads — 
I, is, providing ¢; and ¢z are looked upon. 
as positive angles 


asin (¢¢— $s) 
1+4 cos (¢e— $s) 


tan B= 
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Appendix 3. Excerpts From Pro- 

posed American Standard for 

Transformers C-57 (Currently Pro- 
posed Revision of Section 4) 


4.021 PREFERRED PRIMARY CURRENT RAT- 
INGS AND RATIOS OF CURRENT TRANS- 


Pp ORMERS 


The preferred primary current ratings and 
ratios of current transformers shall be as 
shown in Table A. 


Standard Burdens and Standard Accu- 
racy Classes for Current Transformers 


4.030 STANDARD BURDENS FOR RATING 
PURPOSES 


(a). Standard burdens for rating pur- 
poses shall have constant-impedance ohms 
and linear-reactance characteristics over the 
entire current range on which they are used 
and shall have resistance and inductance 
values, together with impedance and volt- 
ampere values, at 60 cycles as shown in 
Table B. 


(6). Burden B-0.1, B-0.5, and B-2 are 
standard burdens for current transformers 
used for metering service and correspond to 
the X, Y, and Z designation previously used. 
Burdens B-0.2 and B-0.5 are new stand- 

_ard burdens for metering service. 

Burdens B-5, B-1, B-2, B-4, and B-8 
are standard burdens for current transformer 
used for relaying service. 


4.031 Sranparp Accuracy CLASSES OF 
CURRENT TRANSFORMERS FOR METERING 
SERVICE 


(a). The accuracy classification of cur- 
rent tranformers for metering service shall 
be based on the requirement that the trans- 
former correction factor (TCF) shall be 
within specified limits over a_ specified 
range of power factor of the load being 
metered. 


For the purpose of these standards the term ‘‘Trans- 
former Correction Factor’ (TCF) is used instead of 
the more complete term ‘Instrument Transformer 
Correction Factor’’ defined in 1.134 to desig- 
nate the factor by which the watt-hour meter 
registration or the wattmeter indication must be 
multiplied to correct for the error introduced by 
the transformer through the combined effect of the 
ratio correction: factor (RCF) and phase angle B. 


(b). For purposes of standardization the 
limits of transformer correction factor shall 
be specified at 100 per cent of rated primary 
current and at 10 per cent of rated primary 
current. 


(c). For the purposes of accuracy classi- 
fication, the rated secondary current shall 
be five amperes. j 


(d). The standard accuracy classes and 
corresponding limits of transformer correc- 
tion factor (TCF) shall be as shown in 
Table C. 


(e). For any known ratio correction fac- 
tor (RCF) of a given transformer, the posi- 
tive and negative limiting values of the 
phase angle 6 in minutes may be expressed 
as follows: 


B=2,600(RCF —TCF) 


in which TCF is taken as the minimum and 
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Table F 
Maximum Maximum Maxi mum 
Per Cent Maximum Per Cent Maximum Secondary Maximum 
Ratio Accuracy Exciting Ratio Accuracy Exciting Terminal Secondary 
Error Class Current Error Class Current Volts* Burden** 
LO yet trace IKON AON sees 10 iD) (Dinretedteders ts ZAS.LGO Ss tee 2.5. BOrae ec B-0.5 
LO erelste 10L100. 10 Dis Oars tier sachs 2.51100 2.5 LOO Re Ncsratcress B-1 
NO rareters IO.L200%. «uss... 10 Di ae Moratsatcye 2.62200. ...,..< 2.5 200 msircne B-2 
TO: cereeinee 1OZA00FS Oran» 10 ei Distars steccha\s 2.5L400....... 2.5 AOOsz ce roes B-4 
HOWE ene. LOES00S; tpn... LO BAD Mea ses 2.52800. .1....2.5 BO0e ee ek B-8 


* Secondary voltage and current limitation—in any accuracy class the specified per cent ratio error shall 
not be exceeded for the specified secondary terminal voltage at 20 times rated secondary current. 


** Secondary burden and current limitation—in any accuracy class the specified per cent ratio error shall 
not be exceeded for the specified secondary burden ohms at current values from 1 to 20 times rated second- 


ary current. 


maximum transformer correction 
specified in (d) above. 

The limiting values of the ratio correction 
factor are the same as the limits of trans- 
former correction factor given in (d) above 
since the phase angle of the current trans- 
former does not introduce a significant error 
when it is small and when the load power 
factor is 1.0. These limits of ratio correc- 
tion factor, together with the corresponding 
limits of phase angle, keep the transformer 
correction factor within the specified limits 
for all values of power factor (lagging) of the 
measured power load between 0.60 and 1.00. 


factor 


(f). A current transformer shall be given 
an accuracy rating in accordance with the 
accuracy class (or classes) in which it falls 
for the specified standard burden (or bur- 
dens). Double-ratio transformers shall be 
given accuracy ratings for each ratio. 


(g). In practice, current transformers 
shall be designated in reference to accuracy 
rating by the accuracy class number fol- 
lowed by the burden number. For example 
6/10 B-2 and/or 5/10 B-0.1 and so forth. 


4.037 STANDARD ACCURACY CLASSES FOR 
POTENTIAL TRANSFORMERS FOR METER- 
ING SERVICE 


(a). The accuracy classification of po- 
tential transformers for metering service 
shall be based on the requirement that the 


RCF=1,02 1,03 


Mm ASI 


TAINO P< 


wa 
s 


transformer correction factor (TCF) shall 
be within specified limits over a specified 
range of power factor of the load being 
metered [see paragraph 4.031 (d)]. 


(b).* Standard output and accuracy rat- 
ings of potential transformers shall be on the 
basis of their standard rated secondary volt- 
age. 


(c). The standard accuracy classes and 
corresponding limits of transformer correc- 
tion factor for potential transformers shall 
be as shown in Table D. 


(d). For any known ratio correction fac- 
tor (RCF) of a given transformer, the 
positive and negative limiting values of the 
phase angle ‘‘8’’ in minutes may be expressed 
as follows: 


y =2,600(TCF — RCF) 


in which TCF is taken as the maximum and 
minimum transformer correction factor 
specified in (c). 

The limiting values of the ratio correction 
factor are the same as the limits of the 
transformer correction factor, since the 
phase angle of the potential transformer does 
not introduce a significant error when it is 
small and when the load power factor is 1.0. 
These limits of ratio correction factor, to- 


Figure 5. Chart for calculating RCF and 6 
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gether with the corresponding limits of 
phase angle, keep the transformer’correction 
factor within the specified limits for all 
values of power factor (lagging) of the 
measured power load between 0.6 and 1.0. 


(e). These limits shall apply from 10 per 
cent above rated voltage to 10 per cent 
below rated voltage, at rated frequency, and 
from no burden on the potential transformer 
to the specified burden (see paragraph 
4.002). 


(f). In practice, a potential transformer 
shall be designated as 6/10 W if its ratio 
and phase-angle characteristics conform 
with the requirements of accuracy class 6/10 
when used with any secondary burden not 
exceeding W with the power factor specified 
for W burden. 


(g). In plotting curves of potential 
transformer accuracy, power factors shall 
be chosen to conform with the power factors 
of the standard burdens. 


4.032 STANDARD ACCURACY CLASSES FOR 
CURRENT TRANSFORMERS FOR RELAYING 
SERVICE 


(a). 1. The overcurrent performance of 
current transformers for relaying service 
shall be specified on the basis of a standard 
per cent ratio error at 20 times rated second- 
ary current, the standard relaying burdens, 
and the secondary terminal voltages estab- 
lished by the specified secondary current (20 
times rated) operating into these burdens. 


In these standards the term ‘‘per cent ratio error” 
is defined as 100(RCF-1), RCF=ratio correction 
factor. 


2. A current transformer shall be given 
an accuracy rating in accordance with the 
maximum secondary terminal voltage at 
which the specified error will not be ex- 
ceeded on the basis of 20 times normal 
secondary current operating into a standard 
relaying burden. 


3. Accuracy classification for multiratio 
current transformers shall be given for the 
maximum secondary winding, and for 
double-ratio transformers shall be given for 
each ratio. 


(b). Unless otherwise specified the rated 
secondary current shall be five amperes. 


(c). For the purposes of standardization 
the standard specified per cent ratio errors 
shall be 10 per cent and 21/, per cent. 


(d). The accuracy classes of those trans- 
formers having a high internal secondary 
impedance (wound-type) shall be as shown 
in Table E. 


(e). The accuracy classes of those trans- 
formers having a low internal secondary 
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impedance (bushing-type) shall be as shown 
in Table F. 


(f). The induced secondary voltage and 
corresponding value of exciting current 
form a good criterion of transformer per- 
formance and burden capacity. The in- 
duced secondary voltage is the vector sum 
of the secondary terminal voltage and the 
voltage drop due to the internal impedance 
of the secondary winding. The internal im- 
pedance may be negligible in certain designs, 
such as the bushing type, and quite large in 
others, such as the wound type. 

Transformers having a relatively high 
internal impedance can maintain constant 
secondary terminal voltage under load for a 
range of 5 to 20 times rated secondary cur- 
rent, due to the fact that the internal voltage 
drop decreases more rapidly with reduction 
in secondary load current than the induced 
secondary voltage decreases with lower 
values of exciting current. 

Transformers having relatively low in- 
ternal impedance do not as a rule have this 
compensating internal voltage drop and can 
be standardized at one point only. 

Recognition of this fact has resulted in the 
establishment of separate accuracy speci- 
fications for the two forms of current trans- 
formers. 


(g). In practice, current transformers 
shall be designated by the accuracy class 
number. 

The first number indicates the per cent 
ratio error. The letter H or L indicates 
which type of accuracy is specified. The 
second number gives the maximum second- 
ary voltage at which the specified accuracy 
is obtained, with a secondary current of 20 
times rated. 

For example, a transformer of the 10H400 
accuracies class has high internal impedance 
and the ratio error is not more than ten 
per cent at a secondary terminal voltage not 
exceeding 400 volts for secondary current 
values from 25 amperes to 100 amperes, or 
from 5 times to 20 times rated current. 


4.046 MercHANICAL Limit FOR CURRENT 
TRANSFORMERS 


(a). The mechanical limit of a current 
transformer is defined by specifying the 
maximum rms symmetrical primary current 
which the transformer is capable of with- 
standing with its secondary winding short- 
circuited for six cycles (0.1 second) and 
which may be in successive applications 
with no intentional time delay between 
applications. Transformers shall not be 
required to withstand a test for the me- 
chanical limit exceeding one-half the thermal 
limit at six cycles (0.1 second) as calculated 
from the thermal limit at one second [see 
section 4.045 (d)]. 
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(b). The transformer shall be capable, 


of withstanding the mechanical forces pro- 
duced by this value of current when the cur- 
rent wave is initially completely offset. 


4.047 OPEN SECONDARY CIRCUIT OF CUR- 
RENT TRANSFORMERS 


Current transformers conforming to these 
standards shall be capable of carrying rated 
primary current continuously with the 
secondary circuit open, without damage to 


the transformers, except when the open-- 


circuit voltage exceeds 3,500 volts crest, 
which usually will occur when the ratio ex- 
ceeds 300-1. When the secondary peak 
voltage exceeds 3,500 volts, the secondary 
of such a transformer shall be insulated so 
that it can operate continuously with current 
in the primary to produce 3,500 volts peak 
across the secondary terminals. (However, 
the operation of current transformers under 
such conditions should be guarded against 
to prevent excessive voltage in the second- 
ary winding.) 
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Motor Insulation, Heat, and Moisture 
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Insulation Tests 


HE subject of nondestructive tests on 

insulation has received much atten- 
tion. Since a function of insulation in a 
given application is to provide a certain 
minimum dielectric strength, tests at 
their greatest usefulness would give a 
measure of dielectric strength without 
requiring a dielectric breakdown. Addi- 
tional indications like proneness to loss 
of dielectric strength if subjected to 
certain hazards of service are valuable, 
and information on the deterioration or 
aging of insulation with service may 
follow from periodic tests. 


Current Practices 


Although an ideal test has yet to be 
devised, the insulation resistance and 
power-factor methods are widely used 
for nondestructive tests on insulation. 
Insulation-resistance measurements are 
recognized in many’ test codes and stand- 
ards.'* A formula is given for the insula- 
tion resistance to be expected in a clean 
dry machine at 75 degrees centigrade. 
In some cases the same formula is given 
for a minimum safe value. In 1934 
. Wieseman’ pointed out inadequacies of 
this formula and suggested improvements, 
and his work seems to deserve more rec- 
ognition. Dielectric absorption has ap- 
preciable influence upon indicated values 
of insulation resistance but is not men- 
tioned in recent standards like the Test 
Code for Single-Phase Motors, Novem- 
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ber 1941. This absorption effect is ap- 
preciable and may be taken into account 
by establishing a definite time of voltage 
application for making observations. 
Actually, many of the deductions made 
by an experienced Megger operator are 
hard to formulate or standardize. 


Capacitance and power-factor measure- 
ments have proved valuable for field test- 
ing of high-voltage insulation as in bush- 
ings or transformers. These measure- 
ments are largely detectors of moisture 
in sealed or oil-insulated types of appara- 
tus.‘ For rotating apparatus perfect 
sealing is difficult, and a varnish film 
protects the insulation. Appreciable 
moisture can be tolerated, at least to the 
extent that power-factor measurements 
seem less significant. 


An extensive and prolonged study of 
nondestructive tests leading to many 
improvements in technique has been 
conducted on very large machines by an 
Edison Electric Institute committee.® 
Field tests provide convincing evidence 
of any conclusions or limits established. 
Laboratory investigations however per- 
mit accelerated tests with one variable 
under jstudy at a time, and dielectric 
strength tests leading to correlation with 
the nondestructive indicators are possible. 
In the belief that a study of testing meth- 
ods under extreme conditions might 
prove helpful in interpreting field data 
and permit suggesting limits based on 
dielectric strength, some motors of the 
five-horsepower 440-volt class or smaller 
have been subjected to severe tempera- 
ture or moisture conditions. 


Laboratory Tests 


Two similar five-horsepower three- 
phase 220-440-volt induction motors have 
been operated more than two years on an 
overload cycle. Each working day one 
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motor has been brought to a temperature 
of 125 degrees centigrade by winding re- 
sistance, the other to 100 degrees centi- 
grade. Insulation resistances have been 
observed before starting and immediately 
after shutdown each day. The motors 
have been started across the 230-volt 


. line with 15-kw d-c generators connected. 


Operation thus has been similar to actual 
service conditions with one unit deliver- 
ing about 7.2 horsepower and the other 
6.4 horsepower. 

Several fractional-horsepower motors 
have been subjected to high humidity 
conditions. After several trials with 
various cooling cycles by refrigeration, 
the simple arrangement of exposing the 
samples at room temperature in a closed 
metal chamber with water in the bottom 
(appendix I) was adopted. Insulation 
resistances, dissipation factors* and ca- 
pacitances on samples so conditioned have 
been recorded periodically. Dielectric 
breakdown tests have been made on a 
number of the samples. 

Motors are not suitable samples on 
which to secure extensive data on di- 
electric breakdown voltages. Accord- 
ingly, small wax-dipped paper-insulated 
capacitors, which could be conditioned 
readily, have been used to observe the 
relation between dielectric strength, in- 
sulation resistance, and dissipation factor 
under exposure to high humidity. 


Insulation-Resistance 
Measurements 


Careful technique and analysis show 
promise of increasing the significance of 
insulation-resistance measurements. The 
following considerations should be given 
attention: 


(a). The influence of external leads should 
be eliminated. 

(b). The effect of time of voltage applica- 
tion should be taken into account by making 
observations at a definite time such as one 
minute after test voltage is applied, or by 
exploring the dielectric-absorption curve. 
(c). A definite trend in insulation resistance 
for weeks or months may be of significance 
where individual values are not. 


* Dissipation factor is the cotangent of the angle of 
which power factor is the cosine. It is often multi- 
plied by 100 and given in per cent. 
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(d). Measurements at room temperature 
are attractive for practical reasons. 


In both the high-temperature and the 
moisture tests on motors, leads influenced 
resistance readings. About ten feet of 
rubber-insulated cable lying on a wooden 
floor was connected to each of the five- 
horsepower motors. The cables were 
isolated and checked for insulation re- 
sistance at the start of the test which 
happened to be in the winter time. Later 
it was found, under summer humidity 
conditions, that the cable resistances were 
less than those of the motors. Similarly, 
on the small motors subjected to high 
humidity, leakage between the leads and 
frame in the terminal boxes determined 
observed insulation-resistance values at 
times. Hence, an essential precaution 
to obtaining significant values on motor 
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Figure 1. Insulation resistances hot and at 
room temperature on two five-horsepower 
motors on daily load cycle 


insulation is to make sure that leads’ are 
not influencing the results. 

The effect of time of voltage application 
is shown in Figure 1 which gives insulation 
resistance values before and after one of 
the daily runs for each of the five-horse- 
power motors. For the curves while hot, 
the machines were cooling rapidly from 
the high temperatures of operation. 
Thus, cooling as well as dielectric absorp- 
tion contributed to the increase of ap- 
parent insulation resistance with time. 
The 125 degrees centigrade motor, for 
instance, in 15 minutes has reached a 
resistance higher than the five-second 
value at room temperature, Times 
longer than 15 minutes appear necessary 
to arrive at steady-state conditions. 
These are not practical for small appara- 
tus, but the rapid changes with time 
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indicate the desirability of selecting a 
definite time arbitrarily for comparative 
values. For data in this paper insulation 
resistance values are for one minute after 
application of 500 volts d-c. Bridges 
with electronic balance indicators were 
used. 

An enclosed d-c motor operated daily 
at 165 degrees centigrade has shown a 
reversal of the trend of change in insula- 
tion resistance. With the test started in 
August, the hot insulation resistance of 
the armature increased gradually from 
2.2 to 1,000 megohms with drying and 
curing of the insulation. However, after 
several months operation enclosed and 
overloaded, the effect of brush dust re- 
versed this trend. It was even more 
apparent in room-temperature-resistance 
values. In one case, these dropped from 
7,500 megohms to 50 megohms over a 
period of six months. Simply cleaning 
the armature with compressed air raised 
the resistance to 30,000 megohms. 

Electrical standards usually suggest a 
temperature of 75 degrees centigrade 
for insulation-resistance measurements. 
This temperature tends to minimize the 
effects of moisture, but a machine may 
require many hours or days at 75 degrees 
centigrade to reach a steady state of 
insulation resistance. On large genera- 
tors the pertinent question often is 
whether continued operation is safe. 
On small machines the information may 
be required to determine the advisability 
of applying voltage and starting operation 
without drying. Therefore, the usefulness 
of tests would be enhanced by making 
measurements and establishing limits for 
a temperature in the ambient range. 


Aging of Insulation 


The temperature aging of insulation is 
difficult to detect from insulation-resist- 
ance measurements. It does not seem 
possible to draw conclusions on the rela- 
tive insulation condition of the motors 
operated at 125 degrees centigrade and 
100 degrees centigrade, although further 
experience may disclose significant rela- 
tions. A physical examination shows 
that the 125 degrees centigrade insulation 
is somewhat brittle. Probably, it would 
be much more vulnerable to long or 


Table |. Insulation Resistances in Megohms 
on Two Five-Horsepower Motors Following 


Daily Load Runs 


Motor Mon Tues Wed = Thurs Fri 
125: vee 1,100. ..750...1,300...2,000...1,600 
LOO! Ce ee 700..650):., 700;..,, S00;.4- 760 


Lad 


3 i ‘ et 
severe exposure to vibration or moisture. 


But where the operating schedule is regu- 
lar, standard temperature limits appear 
conservative for’ many conditions of 
operation. From these tests the follow- 
ing observations were made, applying of 
course to thoroughly baked insulation: 


(a). At room temperature the induction 
motors clean and dry had insulation resist- 
ances of from 100 to 100,000 megohms, In 
summer the values were below 1,000 
megohms. In winter in a heated room 
10,000 to over 100,000 megohms were ob- 
tained. 


(b). A heated motor showed insulation re- 
sistance upon cooling of 10,000 to 1,000,000 
megohms or an increase of 10 to 100 times. 


(c). The 125 degrees centigrade motor had 
hot resistances of 1,200 to 2,500 megohms 
after 18 months operation, while the 100 
degrees centigrade motor varied between 
500 and 1,200 megohms. ‘These values ap- 
pear to have increased with aging of the 
insulation, but this point is submerged by 
the effects of the leads in the early part of 
the tests. The daily changes with tempera- 
ture correspond fairly well with tempera- 
ture correction curves’ given by Rylander. 


(d). 


One feature in comparing results on 


re 


the two motors is the relative consistency of ° 


the resistance values, The 
variations seem closely related. 


(Table I shows values for one week. When 
one motor changed up or down, the other 
tended to do likewise. Many exceptions oc- 
curred, but there seemed to be a definite con- 
sistent relation, which suggests the influence 
of external conditions affecting both motors 
alike. Possibly it was simply temperature 
variations resulting from changes in line 
voltage or ambient temperature. The evi- 
dence is good that certain influences were 
functioning consistently and, that wide 
variations in insulation resistance may ap- 
pear more logical with a better understand- 
ing of all the variables involved.) 


(e). During weekends or occasional longer 
periods of shutdown, insulation resistance 
values tended to fall. This suggests that 
the room temperature reading at any given 
time is influenced by the integrated effect of 
moisture absorption since the previous heat- 
ing period. It follows that a single humidity 
reading at the time of a test is not likely to 
be significant. 


day-to-day 


Moisture 


Insulation is affected by exposure to 
moisture in spite of varnish treatments 


and usual methods of enclosure, These 
| 
Table A 
- AIEE Formula 
Operating Minimum Megohms Megohms 
Voltage 20 C-30 C “#78 C 
LAO ate oe teaentt On sags ae O.11 
PYAR TOe SOR LS: 0.8) «tas 200 Re 0,22 
MAO a ceriie cco 8 v6. OCONEE 0.44 
S60 A tore wie 5 0,65 
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factors influence the rate of moisture 
absorption and drying. On motors 
standing idle, the absorption is cumula- 
tive and appears to be readily reversible. 

Four !/s-horsepower three-phase 440- 
volt enclosed motors were used as test 
samples. Measurements were made un- 
der the following conditions: 


days the original condition was not yet 
attained again. 

Table II gives insulation-resistance 
data on the four motors for conditions 
(a) to (f) except that only one set of 
values was recorded during the 18-day 
idle period. The consistency in perform- 
ance of the four motors is noteworthy. 
In all cases values on the different motors 


(a). Asreceived from the factory. : 
(b). After five hours at 48 degrees centi- Fe of the same order of magnitude under 
grade. given conditions. , Columns 2, 6, and 7, 
Table Il. Insulation Resistance in Megohms for Four Small 440-Volt Motors at Controlled 
: Temperatures 
7 
3 4 5 6 25 C (18 Days) 
1 2 48 C 75 C 95 C 22. 5 C (15 Hrs) 
Motor 28 C 5 Hrs 20 Hrs 19 Hrs 23 Hrs 25 C (7 Hrs) 
i ATS aahme HEYA ORR achat ASO vaneteceee “Si Ne vel a DNOOO! owe Ne 
Peete Ma BUA shoe eh TO Seon es 400 ).n ner da Ree ae 5/000 \ewerents 16 
CA MB BPS care oa SO ene an eB SO ec eeen ye STAG oa 43,0000 eee, 25 
BOER sr BOB cock LOGH OGRE SLO eae CE i eS 38.000. Renee ol 
(c). After 25 hours at 74.5 degrees centi- however, are all for room-temperature 
grade. measurements at different stages of mois- 
(d). After 44 hours at 95 degrees centi- ture absorption. Drying increased insula- 
grade. tion resistances about 100 times. A cool- 
(e). During 18 days standing at room tem- _ ing cycle conducive to condensation later 


perature. 


(f). After 15 hours at five degrees centi- 
grade and seven hours at room temperature. 


These test conditions were consecutive 
and represent a drying cycle, an idle 
period, and a cooling cycle conducive to 
condensation. Figure 2 gives capaci- 
tances and dissipation factors observed 
with a 115-volt 60-cycle bridge for condi- 
tions (a) to (e) inclusive on one motor, 
and the others were quite consistent. The 
‘record of moisture absorption is definite. 
The 80 per cent dissipation factor at the 
start and the decrease in capacitance and 
dissipation factor with drying are char- 
acteristic of moisture. The later increase 
in dissipation factor and capacitance when 
exposed to prevailing summer humidities 
indicates a slow but definite reabsorption 
of moisture. The rate varies appreciably 
and the trend reverses at times. In 18 


Figure 2. Effect of drying and exposure at 
summer humidity conditions on capacitance 
and dissipation factor of small motor insulation 


caused a 1,000 to 1 decrease. 
ing measurements made at room tempera- 
ture these variations must be recognized. 

Accelerated test data for motor A with- 
out rotor or end bells in the 100 per cent 
humidity test chamber are given in Table 
III. After a few days dissipation factor 
and capacitance increased to the point 
where readings could not be obtained. 
The insulation resistance decreased stead- 
ily with time of exposure to well below 
one megohm, and the process seems to 
be an extension of the rate and the degree 
observed at ambient humidity. 

A number of used motors which had 


In analyz- 


been in storage for years were tested. The 
dissipation factors were between 30 and 
Motor insulation appears to 
under 


45 per cent. 
absorb moisture to this extent 


Figure 3 (right). 
Insulation resistances 


normal conditions of storage in summer, 
and this effect has been observed on idle 
generators.° New and used motors do 
not appear greatly different unless in the 
time elément involved following a drying 
treatment. 

Further moisture-exposure tests were 
made on the four motors after redrying. 
Figure 3 shows the insulation-resistance 
data. 


2 
0 


Curve A—Stator only as in Table III. 
Cuve B—Retreated stator with a different 
varnish, 

Curve C—Same as A, but enclosed and with 
synthetic tubing leads to eliminate lead 
leakage. 

Curve D—Retreated stator with a different 
varnish immediately after drying. 


The motorswere exposed at high humid- 
ity for 71 days, and insulation resistances 
decreased steadily and consistently. Dis- 
sipation factors also indicated similar 
absorption with time, but readings were 
less consistent in the later stages of the 
test. 

Curve A, Figure 3, duplicates the similar 
test of Table III rather well. By com- 
parison, C shows that enclosure retarded 
absorption materially, Better varnish 
treatment in cases B and D did likewise 
and this result agrees with statistical serv- 
ice data. Improved results have been ob- 
tained under some service conditions with 
additional and special varnishes. These 
protective measures influence the insula- 
tion state reached in a given time. 

For part of the test, a voltage of 115 
and later 230 volts, 60-cycle, was applied 
between the windings and iron of stator 
A, Figure 3. When this voltage was 
removed, the insulation resistance 
dropped from a 0.4-megohm level to 
0.08 megohm. No improvement occurred 
on application of the voltage, but further 
depreciation was prevented. The evi- 
dence is meager, but further study of 


of small motors in 


humidity - condition- 
ing chamber 
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Figure 4. Relation between dielectric strength 
and insulation resistance on capacitors in 
moisture-exposure tests 


the value of keeping some voltage on in- 
sulation to ground underadverse moisture 
conditions seems warranted. Unfortu- 
nately, this measure is not readily appli- 
cable to intercoil insulation. 

The process of moisture absorption 
appears to be reversible. If the insulation 
is dried or even stored in a heated room, 
recovery is appreciable and rather rapid. 
The motors were dried between the tests 
of Table III and Figure 3 apparently 
without affecting later performance. 
Table IV gives readings on the stators 
three days after completion of the tests 
of Figure 3. Insulation resistances and 
dissipation factors, in spite of dielectric 
breakdown tests in the meantime, indi- 
cate appreciable drying has occurred at 
room temperature. The rate depends 
again upon the varnish treatment. The 
problem resolves into avoiding the appli- 
cation of voltage when the insulation is in 
a weakened condition. 


Dielectric Strength 


The real criterion of suitability for 
service is the dielectric strength of the 
insulation. Moisture reduces dielectric 
strength appreciably. 

Following the exposure tests of Figure 
3, dielectric breakdown tests were made 
on the four motors as in Table IV. The 
dielectric test for new motors of this class 
is twice normal plus 1,000 volts for one 
minute. Two of the stators, A and C, 
were below this value following the 
moisture exposure tests. However, the 
poorer one held 1,000 volts for one min- 
ute, which leaves a little margin over 
operating voltage in spite of severe test 
conditions. The motors operated at 
100 degrees centigrade and 125 degrees 
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ONE MINUTE 60 CYCLE HOLD VOLTAGE 


800 


! 0.1 400 


Os 1 


centigrade for two years stood a 2,000- 
volt momentary test after each year of 
operation. 

Maximum 60-cycle test voltages held 
for one minute between motor windings 
and frame for different values of insula- 
tion resistance are given in Figure 7. 
The points at or above 4,000 volts are for 
new stators, and other points are follow- 
ing different times of exposure to mois- 
ture. The curve is drawn near the lower 
limit of the points. Since the points are 
the highest voltages held for one minute, 
and failures occurred at the next highest 
200-volt step, the curve is of the nature 
of a minimum breakdown voltage curve, 
although a larger number of tests prob- 
ably would modify it some. There is a 
fairly definite relation between insulation 
resistance and dielectric strength for 
these fractional-horsepower motors. 

The capacitors used for dielectric 
breakdown tests have three layers of 
about 0.0005-inch paper insulation and 
are rated at 220 volts alternating current. 
Operating volts per mil are much higher 
than in motors, and very little moisture 
can be tolerated. Samples were exposed 
at high humidity, and a few were re- 
moved periodically and tested for insula- 
tion resistance, dissipation factor, and 
dielectric breakdown strength, as shown 
in Figures 4 and 5. There seems to be 
reasonably good correlation between the 
electrical test values and _ dielectric 
strength. For insulation resistances be- 
low 100 megohms or dissipation factors 
over two per cent, the dielectric strength 
is reduced appreciably to rapidly ap- 
proach a minimum value. 

These capacitors also illustrate another 
phenomenon on the insulation-resistance 
test. Figure 6 shows the variation of 
insulation resistance with time for a 
sample after 24 days exposure. The in- 
sulation resistance first increased with 
time as in the usual dielectric-absorption 
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Figure 5. Relation between dielectric strength 
and dissipation factor on capacitors in mois- 
ture-exposure tests 


curve. After about 20 seconds the trend 
reversed, and after 40 seconds insulation 
resistance decreased rapidly with time, 
possibly because of a partial breakdown 
at 500 volts direct current. Recovery 
was rapid and fairly complete, however, 
as the sample immediately afterwards 
held 600 volts 60-cycle for one minute and 
failed at 700 volts. The same action has 
been observed on motors after appreciable 
exposure. Davis and Leftwich? have 


reported the decreasing resistance section | 


of the curve due to defective auxiliary 
apparatus on generators. These effects 
accent the desirability of observing insu- 
lation resistance at one minute or more 
after voltage is applied. A 10- or 15- 
second Megger reading would not have 
disclosed the situation. Also, in this 
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Figure 6. Insulation resistance on capacitor 
after considerable exposure to moisture 
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case at least, a weakened condition of the 
insulation was detected at a d-c voltage 
of one-half the 60-cycle crest breakdown 
value. These capacitor samples are 
small, however, and results may have 
been affected by heating or drying at test 
voltages. 


Nondestructive Tests Versus 
Dielectric Strength 


The purpose of these investigations is, 
of course, to determine if nondestructive 
insulation tests can be relied upon to 
indicate the suitability of apparatus for 
service. 


1. There is some possibility of establishing 
for some devices minimum insulation-re- 
sistance values which will assure satisfactory 
operation in spite of appreciable moisture 
absorption. 


2. The test methods studied do not appear 
dependable for revealing insulation defects 
other than moisture absorption, with the 
possible exception of dirt. 


To establish satisfactory limits for 
motors considerable dielectric-strength 
data and field experience should be avail- 
able. Table IV and Figure 7 indicate, 
however, that insulation strength de- 
creases with insulation resistance. This 


Table Ill. Measurements Between Windings 
and Frame on Stator A Exposed to 100 Per 
Cent Humidity 


= 


' Days _ Per Cent 
Ex- Dissipation 
posed Megohms wut Factor 

0 200,000 U 27D gestures 1.2 
1 5,100 LiAZONs eee Di 
der ceabeSy nace oes Cae TERCa pL OO ere ieee 38 
6 Salt ss BiZ00* ie = > 50* 
76: GONG be D lets Lp OO) Ys a%erer3) > 50 
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* These and later readings are very approximate as 
the bridge could not be balanced for dissipation 
factors greater than 50 per cent. 
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Figure 7. Relation 

between dielectric 

strength and insula- 

tion resistance for 

fractional-horse- 

power 110- to 440- 
volt motors 


Figure 8 (right). Temperature 

and humidity chart from metal 

test chamber with water in the 
bottom 


is recognized in the standards formula 
for expected values at 75 degrees centi- 
grade. However, the 75 degrees centi- 
grade temperature implies some drying. 
Also, no time of voltage application is 
specified, which leaves to chance the 
inclusion of such effects as in Figure 6. 
Recognizing the greater usefulness of 
tests at room temperature, it may be 
reasonable to suggest from Figure 7 the 
following tentative limits above which 
small motors can be safely connected 
to the line for starting. The values in 
column 2 are for room temperature at 
one minute after the d-c test voltage is 
applied. A ratio of about 60 has been 
given’ for values taken at 25 degrees 
centigrade and 75 degrees centigrade. 

These limits allow some margin of 
safety at operating voltages, but wide 
variations in practice are to be expected. 
Appreciably lower values may not prove 
fatal in many cases. Also, where mois- 
ture is not involved, these limits may give 
no assurance of a satisfactory condition. 
In fact much higher values often may be 
associated with poor insulation. Addi- 
tional experience on many sizes, types, 
and makes of motors under service condi- 
tions will be necessary for proper deter- 
mination of the best values, but the possi- 
bility of establishing useful limits seems 
good. 

The detection of defects under dry 
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conditions is very uncertain for low- 
voltage apparatus. The roasted condi- 
tion of the motor operated at 125 degrees 
centigrade was not apparent from the 
electrical tests. Columns 5 and 6 of 
Table IV also are significant. The motors 
had been tested to failure, but insulation 
resistances of 1,950, 2.1, and 3.2 megohms 
were later recorded for three of the wind- 
ings. Motor C did show evidence of the 
previous breakdown by its zero insula- 
tion resistance. It is quite likely that 
higher insulation test voltages would 
reveal the condition in all cases. There 
is always danger, however, in testing at 
voltages much above operating voltage, 
or the nondestructive feature of the test 
may be sacrificed. The failure of insula- 
tion-resistance test voltages to disclose 
punctures or breaks in insulation is readily 
understandable. The smallest air gap 
will not sparkover much below 1,000 volts 
in short-time tests. The separation 
between conductor and core in small 
motors may be approximately 0.05 inch, 
and the dielectric breakdown of air for 
this distance usually exceeds 4,000 volts 
with creepage strengths somewhat lower. 
Consequently, if the puncture or fault 
is clean and reasonably dry, the insulation 
resistance may be affected to a small 
extent. The strength of the insulation 
between turns, coils, and phases in motors 
also is important. However, under 
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Table IV. Tests on Stators After 71 Days at 
100 Per Cent Humidity as in Figure 4 
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service conditions, the testing of this 
insulation becomes rather elaborate, In 
4 well-proportioned machine test results 
on the ground insulation should be in- 
dicative of general machine condition. 


Conclusions 


1, Test codes and standards should recog- 
nize the effect of dielectric absorption on 
ingulation resistance and suggest a time such 
as one minute after voltage application for 
observing resistance. 


2. Yor industrial apparatus rated below 600 
volts room-temperature measurements of 
ingulation resistance seem more practical 
than 75 degrees centigrade values. 


4, Aging of insulation due to temperature 
is difficult to detect from electrical measure- 
ments, These indicators are sensitive to 
moisture absorption and possibly to dirt. 
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4. There appears to be a very good correla- 
tion between insulation resistance as af- 
fected by moisture and dielectric strength 
for fractional-horsepower motors. 


5. Minimum room-temperature values of 
insulation resistance for starting small 
motors are suggested. 


Appendix |. Humidity-Condi- 
tioning Chamber 


In secking a convenient testing cycle at 
high humidity, several combinations of 
cooling and exposure to moist atmospheres 
were tried. It was difficult to reproduce 
conditions, and considerable handling of the 
samples was required. The simple expe- 
dient of a closed metal can with water in the 
bottom finally was adopted. For most of 
these tests the chamber consisted of a can 
about 30 inches in diameter by 36 inches 
high with a deep lid about 34 inches in 
diameter. The assembly was turned upside 
down from the ustial position, and the lid 
filled with water. Thus, the water provided 
both a seal and a source of moisture. A 
pinhole permitted entrapped air to escape. 
No temperature or humidity controls were 
provided other than the laboratory heating 
system which determined ambient condi- 
tions. Both temperature and humidity in 
the chamber were recorded with a Friez 
Hythergraph, ligure 8. These records indi- 
cate a saturated atmosphere most of the 
time, but this depended to a certain extent 
upon the condition of the samples and the 
frequency of opening the chamber. The 
time to return to maximum humidity after 
opening the chamber varied with ambient 
humidity and the duration of the open con- 
dition, Times from 0.5 to 20 hours were ob- 
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served. This might be a handicap in short/ / 


time tests, but a fan should speed evapora- 
tion appreciably. For insulation tests of 
this kind, this type of chamber provides a 
simple, convenient, and easily reproducible 
conditioning atmosphere. The correlation 
to actual service conditions with wide 
temperature and humidity changes and 
moving air is problematical, but that, rela- 
tively, it is a very severe moisture-exposure 


test seems certain. One possible case which +» 


it does simulate closely occurs where water 
penetrates and remains inside an idle en- 
closed machine for some time. 
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Ignitron Rectifiers in Industry 


J. H. COX 


ASSOCIATE AIEE 


HEN a new device is developed, it 

is usually adopted and proved by a 
particular industry. In the case of the 
ignitron rectifier, the first applications 
were in transportation service in mines 
and railways. The apparatus and its per- 
formance in these early installations were 
discussed by the present authors in an 
earlier Institute paper.' 

Since that time, as superior operating 
results became known, the ignitron has 
been taken up by other industries, most 
notably the electrochemical. In excess of 
2,000,000 kw ofignitron-rectifier units have 
been purchased by that industry alone. 

This paper will discuss primarily in- 
stallations for large power concentrations. 


Rectifier Description 


Continuously pumped ignitrons have 
been applied to date in four sizes which, 
in six tube assemblies, have continuous 
ratings at 600 volts of 1,250, 1,667, 2,500, 
and 4,000 amperes. The 2,500-ampere 
size has been applied in greatest numbers. 
However, larger-capacity sections are de- 
sired for the larger installations, and so 
the majority of applications have been 
made using 12-tube assemblies. One de- 
sign will be described. 

The ignitron consists of a drawn steel 
tank with a removable cover plate into 
which is mounted the main anode bushing 
and anode shield terminal. Graphite con- 
tinues to be the best material for rectifier 
anodes. The deionizing shield surround- 
ing the anode and the baffle between 
anode and cathode pool, are also of 
graphite. This latter is insulated from 
the cathode to avoid the transfer of the 
cathode spot from cathode to baffle when 
high overloads are applied. The tank it- 
self constitutes the cathode connection, 
since the ignitron does not require an in- 
sulated cathode and is bolted to the cath- 
ode copper bars on the assembly frame. 
The ignitor is mounted on a rod which 
passes through the side of the tank, in- 


Paper 42-118, recommended by the AIEE com- 
mittee on industrial power applications for pres- 
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sulated with a glass-kovar seal, on a flex- 
ible steel diaphragm. The mounting is 
provided with adjusting screws to enable 
adjustment of the ignitor from outside the 
tank. Solder-to-porcelain vacuum-tight 
seals are used for the main anode bushing. 
A small solid radiator terminal holds this 
seal within safe temperatures. The low- 
current potential connection to the anode 
shield is made through an aviation spark- 
plug-type bushing with a soft copper 
gasket. The vacuum-sealing gaskets in 
the separable joints of the ignitron proper, 
are enameled aluminum wire rings. Such 
gaskets operate satisfactorily at 100 de- 
grees centigrade, and the rectifier operat- 
ing temperature is objectionably close to 
the maximum safe temperature of rubber. 
However, rubber constitutes a most con- 
venient, and semiflexible vacuum-tight 
gasket which requires relatively low 
flange pressures. 
connections to the vacuum pumping sys- 
tem, which operate at low temperatures, 
are gasketed with iron-band-protected 
rubber. The ignitron tanks are cooled by 
water passed through copper tubing, 
which is wrapped around the tank and 
coiled on the bottom, and attached to the 
steel with high-temperature solder. Ad- 
ditional cooling in high-current units is 
provided by an internal steel coil. This 
latter is copper-lined to keep all water- 
cooled surfaces nonferrous. Figure 2 
shows a cross-section view and Figure 3 
an external view of the ignitron described. 

A rectifier unit consists of a trans- 
former and the rectifier assembly or as- 
semblies to which it is connected. In 


Figure 1. Typical 

ignitron installation 

in an electrochemical 
plant 
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Therefore, the external - 


large-capacity units two or more rectifier 
assemblies may be connected to one trans- 
former. 

Rectifier circuits which efficiently uti- 
lize the circuit elements are arranged for 
three-phase operation and require mul- 
tiples of three anodes. (Smaller installa- 
tions are sometimes made with four 
anodes.) Where the power required can 
be supplied with six anodes, or where the 
small number of units suggests section- 
alization to insure continuity of service, 
ignitrons are assembled in groups of six 
on one frame with one cooling system and 
one vacuum pumping and measuring sys- 
tem. However, in large stations where 
ample reserve is maintained with one unit 
out of service, simplicity dictates assem- 
bly inunits of 12. Such assemblies have 
proved most convenient, and one vacuum 
system of any established type has proved 
adequate. The individual tanks are con- 
nected to the vacuum pumps through a 
vacuum manifold with water-cooled 
pumping connections which condense the 
mercury vapor and prevent transfer of 
mercury between tanks and pump. On 
these large-size tubes an individual vac- 
uum valve on each facilitates both manu- 
facture and repair, since vacuum tightness 
can be checked more easily by isolating 
smaller elements. Also, one ignitron 
tube can be treated as an entity and 
interchanged with a spare in less than one 
hour if necessary. 

Figure 4 shows an assembly of 12 igni- 
trons rated at 5,000 amperes d-c in the 
600-volt class. 

All high-power rectifiers have been 
water-cooled. Since cooling water which 
is pure enough to pass through the rec- 
tifier jackets or tubes directly without 
trouble due to corrosion or scale is rarely 
available, practically all installations are 
provided with heat exchangers which 
permit the recirculation of pure or treated 
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Figure 2. Cross-section view of an ignitron 


A—Anode radiator 
and terminal 
B—Radiator cover 
C—Asbestos seal 
D—Shield entrance 
bushings 
E—Tank valve 
F—Vacuum manifold 


PSP tion 
a connec 
ay Uy G—Tank-cooling 
D) coils 


H—Anode head 
/—Tank.cover 
J—Anode shield 


kK—Internal cooling 


OOS 


coils 

H l—Mercury cathode 
M—Cathode-cool- 

I ing coils 
N—lgnitor tip 

J O—Quartz ring 
P—Baffle 
Q—Quartz tube 

K R—Steel plate 
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S—Copper insert 

T—Terminal block 

U—lgnitor entrance 
assembly 

V, Vi—Aluminum 
seal rings 

W—Thermal switch 

X—Anode plate 


water. 


Where ample raw water is availa- 
ble, water-to-water exchangers are used, 


Water-to-air ex- 
changers are nearly always used in mining 
installations where cooling water is either 
not available or of very low quality. 


otherwise water-to-air. 


Unit Excitation and Control 


The earlier types of ignitron excitation 
which utilized thyratron tubes have 
mostly been superseded by circuits which 
generate impulse voltages by means of 
saturating reactors.? These circuits uti- 
lize static devices throughout: that is, 
simple transformers, reactors, capacitors, 
and Rectox rectifiers. The excitation- 
circuit devices, together with the vacuum- 
and cooling-system control, are mounted 
in a cabinet located on or near the recti- 
fier. Two types of phase control of rec-. 
tifier voltage have been used. One is a 
mechanical phase shifter, which consists 
of a wound-rotor induction machine. The 
excitation power is passed through this 
phase shifter, and the phase position of 
the excitation impulses is determined by 
the position of the phase-shifter rotor in 
its stator. This position is controlled by 
a fractional-horsepower motor through a 
gear box. The other type of phase control 
utilizes some form of phase-shifting net- 
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Y—Anode porcelain 
Z—Solder seal 


work in which the phase position of the 
excitation impulses is determined by the 
value of direct current in a saturable re- 
actor. This latter is a less simple circuit 
than the mechanical phase shifter, but is 
more flexible where automatic control 
is required, and speed of response is im- 
portant. Particularly, the phase-shifting 
network is suitable for use with a simple 
type of voltage regulator such as the 
Silverstat. Also, such a network may be 
designed to include voltage-compensating 
characteristics which will maintain full 
energy excitation through supply-line volt- 
age fluctuations as great as 50 per cent. 


Station Layout 


The simplest and most economical ar- 
rangement of apparatus in a rectifier sub- 
station is to effect a straight line run of 
power from the a-c supply source to the 
d-c bus. Figures 5 and 6 show a typical 
multiunit station layout having this ar- 
rangement. Incoming power is delivered 
to the a-c bus, from which it is distributed 
to the ignitron units through a-c switch- 
gear, the transformers, ignitrons, and 
d-c switchgear to the d-c bus. 

For the layout shown, the a-c switch- 
gear is in a small masonry house separated 
from the main building. This can be 
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“ 
modified to supply conventional outdoor//~ 
switchgear, outdoor metal-enclosed gear, 
or the switchgear can be located in the 
substation building. 

All transformer equipment is outdoor. 
It can be supplied with conventional 
bushings and an overhead bus structure 
or with potheads and an underground 
system as shown. 

The substation building is designed 
with two levels, the ignitrons and all 
necessary operator control devices being 
located on the operating floor with some 
accessories and low-voltage switchgear in 
the basement. All of the equipment in the 
basement is operated electrically from the 
operating floor and is completely super- 
vised by indicating devices. The op- 
erator need go to the basement only for 
routine inspection and maintenance. In 
many installations the low-voltage switch- 
gear is also located on the operating floor. 

Some detail equipment which is re- 
quired for station operation and which 
can be located as convenient is not shown. 
This includes the station battery with 
charging equipment, the degassing equip- 
ment, air-cleaning apparatus if required, 
storage space for spare parts, and equip- 
ment for supplying power to plant auxil- 
iaries which are not associated with the 
substation equipment. 

Building appurtenances stich as stair- 
ways, lavatory facilities, and operators’ 
office must be included. A repair bay 
should be provided and is usually at the 
end of the substation building. Crane 
facilities and sufficient head room for 
untanking the largest transformer will 
determine its construction. An enclosed 
clean room for working on interior parts 
of rectifiers is desirable. ’ 


Rectifier-Switching Arrangements 


Figure 7 shows the several switching 
arrangements which are in use for ignitron 
units, rated at 8,000 to 10,000 amperes 
in the 600. d-c voltage class, in multi- 
unit substations. y 

Circuit A is used when the concentra- 
tion of power supply to the a-c bus is 
heavy, a condition which would require 
large rupturing capacity and costly oil 
circuit breakers in the rectifier-unit cir- 
cuits. Circuit breakers are not used, the 
primary switching consisting of a discon- 
necting switch which is capable of opening 
the transformer magnetizing current, 
For this arrangement, primary faults — 
must be opened by the switchgeat in the 
supply circuit or circuits to the plant. 
This involves a plant shutdown until the 
faulty circuit is isolated by operation of 
the disconnecting switches. 
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Figure 3. A single ignitron 


The secondary switching consists of 
high-speed anode switchgear with one pole 
for each phase of the transformer second- 
ary. 

High-speed switching, which will limit 
the d-c rise in the average circuit in the 
order of one-third cycle, on a 60-cycle 
basis, is essential for large multiunit sub- 
stations. At the time of arc back, all 
normal units will contribute direct cur- 
rent to the arc back in the form of reverse 
current. This current increases rapidly, 
depending upon the inductance of the cir- 


cuit, and must be limited by the switch- 


gear to a value which the switchgear can 
open successfully and without undue 
maintenance. It is also advantageous to 
limit the stresses on the other equipment 
involved in the circuit, particularly the 
transformer. 

When an arc back occurs, the sound 
anodes of the ignitron assembly in which 
the arc back has occurred will supply 
current to the faulty anode. This feed 
to the are back is in addition to the back 
feed from other ignitron units and is a 


short circuit, through the arcs involved, ° 


on the transformer secondary. This fault 
must be suppressed by opening the a-c 
supply to the transformer or by opening 
the faulty circuit between the transformer 
and the ignitron. 

For arrangement A, the a-c supply to 
the transformer cannot be opened except 
by operation of the circuit breakers in the 
station supply. High-speed anode switch- 
ing is therefore essential for this circuit. 
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The anode circuit breakers are sup- 
plemented by semihigh-speed cathode 
circuit breakers. These are used for nor- 
mal switching operations. Disconnecting 
switches permit maintenance of the cir- 
cuit breakers with a minimum of equip- 
ment out of service. 

Circuit B is quite similar to circuit A 
except that an oil circuit breaker is used 
in the circuit to the rectifier transformer. 
Its use can be justified if the rupturing 
capacity required is 500,000 kva or less. 
The circuit breaker is then relatively in- 
expensive, and each ignitron circuit is 
completely independent of the others. 
Circuit faults are isolated without plant 
shutdown. Complete flexibility of con- 
trol is afforded. 

The use of high-speed anode switching 
makes it unnecessary to open the oil cir- 
cuit breaker at the time of are back. When 
two ignitron assemblies with independent 
low-voltage switching are connected to 
one transformer, the anode switching can 
be opened for one assembly without affect- 
ing operation of the other. This is of ad- 
vantage in keeping maximum conversion 
equipment in service. The importance of 
this feature is in inverse ratio to the num- 
ber of conversion units normally con- 
nected to the common d-c bus. 

Circuit C is similar to circuit B except 
that the high-speed anode switches are 
omitted, and a high-speed cathode circuit 
breaker is substituted for the semihigh- 
speed switch. With this arrangement re- 
verse current to the ignitron assembly 
which has arced back is opened with high- 
speed action by the cathode circuit 
breaker. Arc quenching may be used to 
suppress the alternating fault current by 
preventing the normal anodes of the as- 
sembly from firing to the faulty anode. 
This latter operation is effective in ap- 
proximately one cycle. 


Figure 4. An as- 
sembly of 12 igni- 
trons rated at 5,000- 
amperes d-c in the 
600-volt class 
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Circuits B and C are therefore com- 
parable except for two features. Arc 
quenching sometimes fails in its opera- 
tion. It is about 90 per cent effective. 
When it fails in operation, the oil circuit 
breaker must be opened by overload’ 
relay action to remove the fault. Anode 
switching is fully operative, but there 
are six poles of switchgear to maintain, 
compared to a single larger pole of cathode 
switching. The choice between the two 
circuits is therefore dictated by considera- 
tion of maintenance, as compared with 
an occasional failure to segregate the 
fault in a half-rectifier unit. 

If arc quenching is not used in connec- 
tion with circuit C, the primary oil switch 
unit must be interlocked with the cathode 
switch so that the entire unit is removed 
from service in the event of are back, and 
the a-c short circuit endures for the open- 
ing time of the oil switch, which is usually 
of the order of six cycles. 

Circuit C makes use of anode discon- 
necting switches in the anode circuits to 
each ignitron section, one assembly mak- 
ing up one half of the unit. These are 
used so that each assembly can be isolated 
for maintenance and continue with normal 
operation of its associated assembly. 
They are also of use during the degassing 
process. 

For those installations, where a com- 
plete unit outage is permitted because of 
spare capacity available, the anode dis- 
connecting switches can be omitted. This 
applies equally to circuits A, B, or C. 
Circuit D shows a circuit similar to cir- 
cuit C except with the anode disconnect- 
ing switches omitted. 

For single rectifier units connected to 
an isolated d-c bus, the switching can be 
simplified. The unit may consist of one 
or more ignitron assemblies. For either 
condition, the amount of current in- 
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Figure 5. Plan view of a 
typical multiunit ignitron 
substation 
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volved in an arc back is relatively small 
and semihigh-speed switchgear, having a 
speed of 11/2 to 2 cycles to current limi- 
tation, is adequate for the service. This 
may be arranged, as in the case of high- 
speed switching, either with anode break- 
ers with suitable cathode switching to 
provide the type of operation desired, or 
with a cathode breaker and an oil switch 
in the primary of the transformer. Re- 
verse current for a single assembly is ap- 
plied from the electrolytic cells. Where a 
cathode switch is used, an arc back is 
cleared by the opening of the cathode cir- 
cuit breaker, followed by the opening of 
the oil circuit breaker. 

For double assembly units, arc quench- 
ing can be used in combination with the 
semihigh-speed cathode switches to se- 
cure continuous half-unit operation. 
Anode disconnecting switches can be 
used for half-unit isolation. Circuit EF 
illustrates the use of semihigh-speed 
cathode switching with a single rectifier 
unit supplying an isolated d-c bus. 

A special use can be made of high-speed 
anode switching for a single rectifier unit 
supplying an isolated load where con- 
tinuous service is an absolute essential. 
The switch can be arranged to trip indi- 
vidual poles and on reverse current only. 
At the time of arc back only the pole of 
the circuit involved in the fault will open, 
the other anodes continuing in service. 


Station Voltage Control 


The great majority of industrial loads 
requiring one- or two-unit stations, par- 
ticularly including electric railways, are 
adapted to the normal five to eight per 
cent shunt characteristic of noncontrolled 
rectifiers, and phase control of voltage 
is not necessary. For applications re- 
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quiring flatter voltage regulation one of 
the phase-control systems is used, and 
there is a wide choice of control method 
ranging from manual to fully automatic. 
Provision can be made for flat compound- 
ing and cross compounding where more 
than one unit on a busisinvolved. Where 
small units are located at the end of a low 
power feeder, which frequently occurs in 
mines, and the a-c supply to the rectifier 
transformer varies widely, some form of 
compensator is used which by phase con- 
trol reduces the voltage at the lighter 
loads and provides a nearly flat voltage 
regulation from light load to full load. 
Above full load the uncompensated volt- 
age regulation prevails. 

In large stations containing many units 
on one bus, phase control is always used, 
primarily to compensate for minor dif- 
ferences in impedances and equalize the 
currents in the several units, and to pro- 
vide small variations in voltages as de- 
sired for the load. However, since large 
phase-control angles adversely affect 
power factor and increase harmonies, the 
minimum feasible transformer tap is used 
in order to keep the phase control angles 
at a minimum. 

Some electrolytic processes require com- 
mercially constant d-c voltage both for 
initial starting up of the process and for 
normal operation. For these processes 


Figure 6. Elevation of a typical multiunit 
ignitron substation 
IGNITRON 


TRANSFORMER 


no-load voltage taps can be provided in 
the rectifier transformers to compensate 
for seasonal voltage changes and for elec- 
trolytic cell aging. 

Ignitor or phase control of d-c voltage 
can be used for short times in the range re- 
quired to pick up and drop load due to 
switching requirements. It can also be 


or 
ve 


used for small voltage adjustments over -» 


long-time periods of operation. 

Some processes require a wide voltage 
range for initial starting up in order to 
condition new cells in small blocks, but 
require essentially constant voltage for 
normal operation. For these processes 
an autotransformer of sufficient capacity 
to supply all rectifiers connected to one or 
several cell strings in parallel can be sup- 
plied. No-load taps are supplied in suffi- 
cient number and range to accomplish the 
desired results. Phase voltage control can 
be used for d-c voltage adjustment be- 
tween taps. It is not however recom- 
mended for long-time wide-range voltage 
adjustment, because of its adverse effect 
on power factor and the increase in har- 
monics. The autotransformer can also 
be used for permanent adjustment of 
d-c voltage when required by a change in 
production schedule. 

Some processes require that constant 
current be maintained through the elec- 
trolytic cells, even though the cell char- 
acteristics change frequently and rapidly. 
For these processes an autotransformer 
having a combination of no-load taps and 
tap changer under load can be supplied. 
The no-load taps cover the extreme volt- 
age range required. The tap changer 
under ‘load is arranged to boost or buck 
the d-c voltage from any no-load tap 
and in the range required. The tap points 
of the tap changer under load equipment 
can usually be made sufficiently fine so 
that phase control of voltage is not re- 
quired between taps or, if used, will be 
limited to a few per cent in range. In 
many processes the fluctuations in voltage 
required to maintain constant current are 
so great and frequent as to require pro- 
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Figure 7. Schematic diagrams showing various 
arrangements of rectifier switching 


hibitive frequency of tap changing or 
large phase-control angles. In these proc- 
esses attempts to maintain constant cur- 
rent have been abandoned. 

At some locations the demand clause in 
power contracts is such that high power 
rates must be paid over a year, because 
of a short-time swing over the demand 
ceiling. For processes where load con- 
ditions fluctuate rapidly and over consid- 
erable range, autotransformers with tap 
changer under load equipment can be used 
to secure constant kilowatt input to,the 
cells. This will insure maximum produc- 
tion at the normal power rate, or at mini- 
mum power cost. Where more than one 
station is supplied from the same source, 
the averaging effect of the several stations 
proves most advantageous in reducing 
the number of tap changes required. 

Regulation for either constant direct 
current or for constant kilowatt input can 
be made full automatic. 

Figure 8 shows an autotransformer 
connected to the rectifier a-c bus, the 
voltage of which can be varied according 
to the electrolytic process requirements. 

Since the loads on the large station 
busses constitute practically a short cir- 
cuit for a single rectifier unit, it is not 
possible to place units on the bus individu- 
ally at full voltage following a station 
outage. Where the power-supply system 
is large with respect to a single station, it 
has been general practice to connect all 
units to the power supply and the a-c bus 
without excitation, and then to close the 
excitation contactors to all units simul- 
taneously with a master control switch. 
Where the supply system is not adequate 
for this procedure, station phase control 
of voltage is used. In this method of 
starting a station following an outage, all 
units are connected to the bus, either 
simultaneously as above or individually, 
but with phase-delay angles set uniformly 
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to limit the station current to a value sat- 
isfactory to the supply system or to the 
rectifier unit, depending on the proced- 
ure. The phase-control angles are then 
advanced uniformly on all rectifier units 
to increase load to normal at a rate satis- 
factory to the supply system. 


Telephone Interference 


A rectifier of any type creates har- 
monics which are present in the a-c and 
d-c systems to which it is connected. 
Harmonics may be induced in telephone 
lines, which are adjacent to the power 
systems, under certain conditions of ex- 
posure. The telephone-interference prob- 
lem becomes of increasing importance 
when the rectifier load is a large percent- 


DISCONNECTING 
DEVICE 


posures are probable, and the telephone 
interference problem must be considered. 

The number of phases at which any 
rectifier unit can operate cannot be 
greater than the number of anodes of the 
unit. Small units having only six anodes 
are therefore limited to six-phase opera- 
tion, which operation is used as a base for 
rectifier harmonic consideration. Since 
the power involved in a six-anode unit is 
usually small, the influence on exposed 
telephone lines is usually too small to be 
important. As the number of phases in 
multiples of six are increased, some of the 
base harmonics of six-phase operation are 
cancelled; the cancelling increasing as 
the number of phases is increased. Opera- 
tion of rectifier units in the higher multi- 
phase relationships, therefore, decreases 
the telephone-interference problem. 

A single rectifier unit of 12 anodes can 
be supplied from a transformer which is 
wound to give 12-phase operation. It is 
not economical to build a transformer for 
a higher number of phases in a single 
unit. For those installations which have 
a large number of rectifier units, multi- 
phase operation can best be secured by 
operating the units out of phase with 


Figure 8. Schematic 
diagram showing a 
typical multiphase 
rectifier arrangement 
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age of the system load in the exposure 
areas. 

For electrolytic plants, the d-c load is 
concentrated, and exposures between the 
d-c circuits and telephone lines are easily 
controlled. When the a-c power is trans- 
mitted a considerable distance, or is sup- 
plied from a power network system, ex- 
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respect to each other, and in symmetrical 
relationship. 

The combination of two six-phase rec- 
tifier units having a delta and a star-con- 
nected transformer primary respectively 
will result in over-all 12-phase operation, 
since the delta and star are inherently 30 
degrees out of phase. The supply volt- 
age to a transformer can be shifted any 
number of degrees desired by the use of a 
phase-shifting transformer.4~— A com- 
bination of delta and _ star-connected 
transformers together with phase-shifting 
transformers can be used to effect any 
degree of multiphase relationship, the 
only limit being the number of rectifier 
units available. For phase arrangements 
greater than 12, the usual inductances 
in the circuits are sufficient to provide 
interphase action. 
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Figure 8 shows the circuits to the pri- 
maries of six rectifier units to secure 36- 
phase over-all plant operation. 

To secure maximum benefit from multi- 
phase operation, the units should be of 
equal rating, and their loads should be 
balanced. The impedance of the phase- 
shifting transformer will result in some 
unbalance in load between duplicate 
phase-shifted and unshifted rectifier units, 
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unless some compensation is used. Com- 
pensating reactors can be connected in the 
circuits of the unshifted units, or trans- 
former action can be built into the phase- 
shifting transformer which will compen- 
sate for its voltage drop at any given load. 


The benefits secured from multiphase 
operation are not in direct proportion to 
the increase in the number of phases. 
The proportionate benefit from each suc- 
ceeding increase in number of phases 
drops off sharply beyond 30- to 36-phase 
operation. Experience to date has demon- 
strated that 36-phase operation gives 
satisfactory operation from the telephone 
interference standpoint in most cases. 


Recently the rectifier load on some 
power systems has become quite large and 
concentrated. Spot-loading of three or 
more 36-phase operating groups may be 
encountered. For these special cases the 
sheer magnitude of the higher harmonies 
may be sufficient to warrant an increase 
in multiphase operation. Also a resonant 
condition for one or more of the higher 
harmonics may exist. For these installa- 
tions operation at 72 or 108 phases may 
be of advantage. 


If one rectifier unit, in a multiphase set- 
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up, is taken out of service, an unsym- // 
metrical phase relationship will result. 
Under this condition, a 36-phase arrange- 
ment gives just as good results as any 
higher-numbered phase arrangement. Op- 
eration with one unit out of service gives 
reasonably satisfactory results. 


By the use of base units connected 6 or 


“ 


' 


12 phase, as required, and by phase shift- ~ 


ing of associated units, the combinations 
shown in Table I can be secured. 
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Synopsis: After preliminary development 
work systematic laboratory tests, closely 
simulating service conditions, were started 
in 1934 leading towards final development 
and improvement of gas-filled cable. The 
first full-size field installation of gas-filled 
cable was placed in service in 1938. The 
results of this work up to that time were 
summarized in an AIEE paper presented at 
the winter convention, January 1939. The 
present paper will deal with progress made 
since then, covering the whole range of 
voltage ratings from 10 kv to 188 kv, 
divided as follows: low-pressure gas-filled 
cable systems 10 kv to 40 kv, operating at 
gas pressures from 10 to 15 pounds per 
square inch; medium-pressure systems 
40 kv to 69 kv, operating at gas pressures 
from 24 to 40 pounds per square inch; 
high-pressure systems 69 kv to 138 kv, 
operating at gas pressures from 150 to 200 
pounds per square inch. 


FTER preliminary development work 
on gas-filled cable a systematic series 
of long-time load-cycle endurance tests 
closely simulating service conditions were 
started in our laboratories the early part 
of 1934, and this work is still being con- 
tinued. These laboratory studies have 
proved a most useful guide in perfecting 
gas-filled cable design. They have al- 
lowed the best selection of materials and 
the most effective methods of construc- 
tion and treatment in the factory. 

The first full-sized field installation of 
gas-filled cable was placed in service dur- 
ing the summer of 1938, and since then 
quite a number of 15-kv and 27-kv in- 
stallations have been added. Our first 
and only published report on gas-filled 
cable was in the form of an AIEE paper 
presented at the winter convention, Janu- 
ary 1939.1 It seems an appropriate time 
to summarize advancements made since 
then and co-ordinate with field experience. 

Gas-filled cable has, we believe, tech- 
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nical merit and advantages that more than 
warrant its full development. Itis simple, 
economical and of small size. Pressure 
control means uniform control of both 
insulation and sheath behavior with a 
lesser chance of trouble with either. The 
self-supervising feature is also important 
in view of the fact that most cable troubles 
come from sheath defects or damage. 
Finally, compound migration troubles are 
eliminated and there is no concern about 
the contour of the cable run within tensile 
strength limits of the cable itself. Three- 
conductor, 27-kv low-pressure cable has 
been in operation for several years past in 
vertical tunnel shafts from 200 to 250 feet 
in depth without trouble of any kind, nor 
has bleeding of compound from the in- 
sulation been any more than experienced 
in ordinary runs. 


Three-Conductor Cable 


The theory, characteristics, and design 
of gas-filled cable were dealt with in some 
detail in the previous paper and will not be 
repeated here. Briefly, this cable is 
similar in materials and construction to 
ordinary solid-type paper-insulated cable, 
with the exception that longitudinal gas 
feed channels are provided for uniform 
gas-pressure maintenance and control. 

For low- and medium-pressure use at 
voltages up to 69 kv the three-conductor 
shielded type represents the most prac- 
tical and economical form, since the gas 
feed channels can be conveniently located 
in the three triangular filler spaces that 
are otherwise merely waste space. Figure 
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Figure 1.  Three- 
conductor gas-filled 
cable 


Cut-away view 
showing details of 
construction 
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Lead sheath 


1 gives a good idea of the cross-sectional 
construction. Two of these gas channels 
are of open steel spiral construction, giving 
free access to the insulated and shielded 
conductors. The third is a solid-wall 
metal tube filled with dry nitrogen gas and 
sealed off at each end before treatment of 
the cable length. The function of this 
tube after installation will be described 
later. Vacuum drying and impregnation 
treatment in a large tank before leading is 
exactly like that for solid-type cable. 
After impregnation and while still hot, 
the compound is drained from the tank, 
being displaced by dry nitrogen gas. The 
reel of cable is left in the heated tank until 
all surplus compound drains off, and only 
that compound held by capillary attrac- 
tion mm the dense cross section remains. 
The channels and outer surfaces present a 
clean appearance, but it is surprising how 
much of the heavy compound is held in the 
cable cross section by capillary balance, 
the finished cable being almost as well 
filled as a solid-type cable. 

The treated reel length is then removed 
to a nitrogen-filled chamber directly be- 
hind the lead press, and the lead sheath is 
applied under a flow of nitrogen. After 
end sealing the gas pressure is raised to 
approximately ten pounds per square inch 
and the cable length is maintained at this 
pressure until ready for splicing in the 
field. Before the shipping reels leave the 
factory, the whole cable cross section is 
saturated with nitrogen to the same pres- 
sure as that in the gas feed channels. 
This assists greatly in maintaining unt- 
form cross-sectional pressure in service. 


Joints 
Figure 2 shows a typical three-conduc- 


tor joint. With exception of the tube in- 
sert connections and the fact that the lead 


casing is filled with nitrogen gas instead 


of compound, the joint is the same in con- 
struction and size as an ordinary solid- 
type cable joint, the same method of con- 
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necting, stepping, reinforcement taping, 
and shielding being followed. In prepara- 
tion for splicing, the cable pressure is 
lowered to about two pounds, the ends are 
cut, conductors are spread, and temporary 
sponge rubber seals are applied in the 
crotch to prevent appreciable loss of gas 
during the remaining operations. The 
total time is the same as that required for 
constructing a corresponding solid-type 
joint, because of the fact that the time 
required for the special operations is com- 
pensated for by the absence of compound 
filling operations. 


Pressure Control 


The primary function of the solid-wall 
metal-tube insert in the cable is to furnish 
a by-pass path for gas flow at low points 
or dips in the cable run, where slugs or 
surplus compound might gradually form 
in the open channel spaces during initial 
periods of heavy load, or during hot sum- 
mer weather. The method of intercon- 
necting the tube erds and the joint cas- 
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Figure 3. Compound-filled terminal 


For 34.5-kv three-conductor gas-filled cable 
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ing, as shown in Figure 2, traps any com- 
pound that might enter the casing and as- 
sures a free gas path and uniform pressure 
control over the entire length of the cable 
line. The lead sleeve casing in Figure 2 
is shown eccentric, the bottom part acting 
as a sump for collection of surplus com- 
pound. It has since been found that an 
ordinary concentric casing gives sufficient 
capacity for this purpose. 

Field tests have shown that, with the 
help of this tube insert, pressure can be 
controlled at one terminal end only of 
lines up to about ten miles in length. A 
pressure relay at this one location will give 
an indication of gas leakage at any point 
in the line, and when loss of pressure oc- 
curs, additional gas can be injected from 
an emergency storage cylinder until the 
leak can be located and repaired. Where 
feasible, pressure control and relaying at 
both ends of long lines is desirable but 
not necessary. 

The first installations of gas-filled cable, 
as described in the previous paper did not 
have the metal-tube insert. They are op- 
erating successfully, and there has not 
been any special trouble in maintaining 
and controlling pressure. It is necessary, 
however, or at least advisable, to “blow 
out” the cable line periodically with ni- 
trogen gas and make sure the channels 
are sufficiently clear of compound to 
transmit gas pressure. The metal-tube 
by-pass insert has completely eliminated 
this need, and there is no question but 
that it simplifies and facilitates operation 
of three-conductor gas-filled cable. 


Terminals 


A typical soft compound-filled, three- 
conductor terminal for gas-filled cable is 


Lead sheath 


Figure 4.  Single-conductor 
gas-filled cable 


shown in Figure 3. The only departure 
from terminals used with solid-type cable 
is the semistop gasket assembly in the 
base to prevent the soft compound from 
draining into the cable channels. A 
simpler all-gas-filled terminal without the 
semistop has been developed for use at 15 
kv and is also being made available for 
higher voltages. Both kinds of terminals 
are also designed as single-conductor and 
spreader three-conductor types. The 
only difference between terminals for low- 
pressure cable (10 to 15 pounds per square 
inch) and medium-pressure cable (25 to 
40 pounds) is that heavier porcelains are 
required to withstand the higher gas pres- 
sure. 


Single-Conductor Cable 


The gas feed channel for single-con- 
ductor cable is in the form of an annular 
space directly under the lead sheath as 
shown in Figure 4. Copper tape with 
stamped button spacers centers the in- 
sulated shielded conductor and gives sup- 
port to the lead sheath. In comparison, 
the single-conductor cable is less eco- 
nomical than the three-conductor type, be- 
cause of the increased over-all diameter 
and cost this channel construction repre- 
sents. In the three-conductor cable de- 
creased insulation thickness and smaller 
diameter compensate for the extra gas 
operations in the factory and field, and 
the costs of low-pressure gas-filled cable 
and of solid types are practically the same. 
Single-conductor gas-filled cable, how- 
ever, is of higher cost than equivalent 
solid type, because of the channel require- 
ments mentioned. 

This handicap is not very serious and 
in large sizes the low-pressure single-con- 
ductor type has found a useful place as 
primary station tie cable where numer- 
ous vertical runs are encountered. Ab- 
sence of compound migration troubles 
and the self-supervision obtained from 
gas pressure control justify the extra cost. 
Another promising field for single-con- 
ductor gas-filled cable is for power trans- 
mission at 46 kv and above, when the 
load per circuit is too large or the ducts 
too small for three-conductor cable. In 
this voltage range medium-gas-pressure 
operation is more economical than low 
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pressure, as will be discussed later, and 
the further reduction in insulation thick- 
ness gained thereby offsets the added 
cost of the gas channel construction. 

The solid-wall tube insert for by-pass- 
ing compound slugs, such as used in three- 
conductor cable, is not well adapted to 
single-conductor construction. This is 
largely overcome by paralleling the gas 
connections at each manhole of the three 
cables making up one circuit, assuring 
three separate paths for gas flow. The 
possibility of slug formation in all three 
cables at one time, in one location, and 
of sufficient number to materially inter- 
fere with pressure control, is remote. 


Ionization as a Function of Gas 
Pressure 


A fundamental and important char- 
acteristic of gas-filled cable is clearly 
brought out. by a study of Figure 5, which 
shows ionization starting voltage as a 
function of gas pressure. A similar curve 
was given in the previous paper. At that 
time we had only limited test data above 
15-pound pressure and little operating ex- 
perience to confirm test results. Addi- 
tional data obtained since allow a more 
accurate construction of this curve. It 
closely simulates operating conditions, 
in that it shows ionization voltage after 
capillary balance has been reached from 
load-cycle bleeding of compound, but 
before appreciable wax formation from 
test overvoltage has started. 

The earlier paper described the self- 
extinguishing and self-healing properties 
of wax formation in voids of gas-filled 
cable. Further work has fully confirmed 
this important characteristic. It offers an 
additional factor of safety at those loca- 
tions along a cable line where ionization 
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might get started. Expressed in another 
way, gas pressure and ionization control 
automatically eliminate weak spots and 
result in more uniformity along the cable 
length. This in turn allows working volt- 
age stress to more safely approach the 
critical voltage stress at which cumula- 
tive ionization deterioration occurs. 

The whole question is whether the 
measured ionization starting voltage 
curve in Figure 5 represents this critical 
voltage stress or something less. From all 
of the evidence we have obtained it is the 
writer’s opinion that the curve in Figure 5 
is something less than critical stress and is 
actually a goal representing an upper limit 
of safe working stress in service to be ap- 
proached as more experience is gained. 
There are sound reasons for believing this. 

First, it has already been proved by 
numerous long-time load-cycle tests at 
pressures up to 30 pounds per square inch 
that gas-filled cable remains stable at 
stresses considerably higher than repre- 
sented by the curve in Figure 5. In- 
stability and ultimate breakdown on these 
tests occur at stresses from 40 to 70 per 
cent above the Figure 5 curve. 

Admittedly, laboratory tests on rela- 
tively short lengths are not conclusive in 
establishing safe working stresses until 
confirmed by field experience. We have 
had confirming field experience of this 
kind with low-pressure gas-filled cable 
operating during recent years at an aver- 


Figure 6. Load-cycle endurance at ten pounds 
pressure 


Three-conductor gas-filled cable of standard 
construction, with exception that inner 50 per 
cent of insulation wall consists of three-mil 
paper tape instead of usual six-mil tape. Total 
insulation thickness 0:200 inch 


85% 


100% 


age gas pressure of 12 pounds per square 
inch and an average voltage stress of 65 
volts per mil. Reference to Figure 5 will 
show that at this pressure ionization starts 
at 80 volts per mil. Accordingly, operat- 
ing experience has been at a stress only 15 
volts per mil less than this. No service 
failure has yet occurred in gas-filled cable 
systems and no signs of ionization have 
been detected. One length of 27-kv cable 
was removed for test after one year of 
service. It was found to be in perfect con- 
dition. This experience would indicate 
that there is a good margin of safety and 
some latitude for increasing present work- 
ing voltage stress. It also indicates that 
uniformity in the field is under the same 
control as obtained in the laboratory on 
relatively short test lengths. 

Additional proof that the initial ioniza- 
tion versus pressure curve in Figure 5 rep- 
resents a stable and safe condition is 
found in the characteristic behavior of all 
representative lengths on long-time load- 
cycle tests. Typical test results of this 
kind are shown in Figures 6 and 7. Fig- 
ure 6 is a chart of the whole test in terms 
of power-factor stability. Three load 
cycles per day from room temperature to 
80 degrees centigrade were applied, and 
the gas pressure was maintained at ten 


pounds per square inch cold and not more 


than 14 pounds hot. It will be noted that 
the test was started at 85 volts per mil, 
only slightly above the ionization-pres- 
sure curve in Figure 5. After stabiliza- 
tion was assured, the voltage was in- 
creased, and these steps were repeated 
until final failure occurred after 16 days 
at 120 volts per mil. 

Figure 7 gives power-factor voltage 
curves on this length as measured ini- 
tially and at the end of each voltage step 
shown in Figure 6. Initial ionization at 
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Figure 7. lonization during load-cycle test 


Showing increase in ionization starting volt- 

age, due to wax formation, during different 

stages of the load-cycle endurance run charted 
in Figure 6 


ten pounds pressure, and before wax 
formation started, was at 77 volts per mil 
(equivalent to 80 volts per mil at 12 
pounds), Wax formation in the voids ex- 
tinguished ionization, and the cable be- 
came stabilized in about 70 days, thereby 
automatically raising the ionization volt- 
age to a value equivalent to endurance 
test voltage. This was repeated each 
voltage step until the last, 120 volts per 
mil. Here the stress was too high for the 
same kind of stabilization to take place 
and failure occurred in a few days. 

If space would allow, additional evi- 
dence could be offered showing that the 
initial ionization-pressure curve in Fig- 
ure 5 is a useful and practical guide in the 
design of gas-filled cable systems. Insula- 
tion thickness is an important economic 
Figure 5 
gives a direct indication of insulation 
thickness requirements as a function of 


factor in such design work, 


working gas pressure. Increase in pres- 
sure means lesser insulation and a smaller 
cable, The higher the operating voltage, 
the greater the saving that can be made 
in this direction. There is an opposing 
economic factor however. An outer cov- 
ering must be provided to withstand this 
gas pressure safely, and the higher the 
pressure the greater the cost of this cov- 
ering. 

Due consideration of these factors has 
led to a logical division of gas-filled cable 
design into three classifications or types, 
low-pressure, medium-pressure and high- 
pressure systems. Each covers a certain 
economic range of voltage ratings. All 
three have in common the general char- 
acteristics of gas-filled cable that have 
been described. Individual features, 
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limitations, and advantages will be briefly 
outlined. 


Low-Pressure Systems 


The low-pressure system has already 
been described. Aside from comments 
on pressure control and leak location, only 
those features that distinguish it from 
medium- and high-pressure systems will 
be dealt with here. 

Experience has shown that the normal 
gas capacity of the cable itself and the 
joint casings are sufficient to limit pres- 
sure fluctuations from daily load cycles 
to a range of only one to two pounds. It 
accordingly is not necessary to use auto- 
matic pressure-regulating equipment. 
Seasonal adjustment of pressure by hand 
to an average working value of 12 pounds 
per square inch is all that is necessary. 
An ordinary high-pressure storage cylin- 
der of nitrogen is connected permanently 
to the cable line through a reducing 
valve. An exhaust valve is also pro- 
vided. Normally these valves are closed. 
During routine inspection and for pur- 
poses of compensating for seasonal tem- 
perature changes, average working pres- 
sure is readjusted to 12 pounds by hand 
manipulation of these valves. If there is 
a loss of pressure in between these pe- 
riods, a pressure relay gives notice when 
minimum pressure drops to ten pounds. 

Leak location is not a difficult matter. 
It is first necessary to disconnect the ex- 
ternal tube by-pass fittings on the joints 
(Figure 2) at intervals along the line and 
insert pressure drop reading devices. A 
graph plot of these readings indicates the 
point of leakage. The pressure-reading 
devices can be left permanently con- 
nected if desired, and one utility prefers 
this. Obviously, small slow leaks require 
a longer time and closer readings to locate 
than do fast leaks. It is entirely feasible 
to make these lines gas-tight initially and 
maintain this tightness without trouble. 

It has already been shown that safe 
working voltage stress and insulation 
thickness are governed by working gas 
pressure, This, in turn, is determined by 
allowable hoop stresses in ordinary single 
lead sheath that will avoid sheath fatigue 
and hold creepage and expansion within 
negligible limits. The question of stress 
limits for lead sheath-has been a subject of 
laboratory and field study for a good 
many years. A safe and conservative 
average working stress limit of 125 pounds 
per square inch of sheath cross section for 
copper bearing lead is well established. 

Low-pressure gas-filled cable has the 
same standard sheath thicknesses as solid- 
type cable. On this basis and with a 
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stress limit of 125 pounds an average “ | 
working gas pressure of 12 pounds per ”’ 


square inch results. Present day insula- 
tion thicknesses for low-pressure gas- 
filled cable represent an average working 
voltage stress of from 65 to 68 volts per 
mil, Reference to Figure 5 will show this 
practice safe and conservative. 

These design limitations of insulation 


and sheath properties and dimensions 


automatically set the economic voltage 
range. This range is found to be from 
10 kv to 40 ky, and within these limits 
the cost of three-conductor low-pressure 
gas-filled systems is closely comparable 
to the cost of other available types of cable 
systems. 

Above 40 kv, the proportionate saving 
in insulation thickness makes increased 
working gas pressure economical in spite 
of increased cost of the outer covering. 
This leads logically to medium-pressure 
systems for moderately high-voltage 
service. 


Medium-Pressure Systems 


In theory and principle there is no dif- 
ference at all between low- and medium- 
pressure systems. Accessory design and 
methods of manufacture, installation and 
operation are the same for both types. 

There are two available methods of 
sheath construction that allow increase of 
gas pressure: 


(a). 
(b). Substitution of a special alloy sheath 


of greater creep strength than ordinary 
single sheath. 


Reinforced sheath. 


Both constructions are fully developed. 
The latter is economically the most prom- 
ising, but both will be dealt with. It 
would be well, however, to first consider 
results of long-time load-cycle stability 
tests at medium pressure. 

A typical test of this kind at 30 pounds 
pressure is charted in Figure 8. The 
three-conductor shielded-type cable used 
was of the same general construction and 
dimensions as that in Figure 6, having 
350,000-centimeter compact sector con- 
ductors and 0.200-inch insulation. For 
comparative test purposes this size and a 
length of 75 feet were standardized for all 
of our gas-filled cable tests, the details of 
which are given in the previous paper. 
Standard compound was used for impreg- 
nation. Strand shielding with paper- 
backed aluminum tape was also used. 
Further tests with and without strand 
shielding will be discussed later, put it 
will be said here that, as far as load-cycle 
aging tests on gas-filled cable are con- 
cerned, strand shielding appears to im- 
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part no special benefit. This is due to the 
fact that voids, ionization, and wax forma- 
tion are distributed uniformly in the butt 
spaces through the wall of insulation and 
do not concentrate at the conductor sur- 
face alone. 

Referring to Figure 8, the 30-pound 
load-cycle test was started at 110 volts per 
mil. According to Figure 5, this is the 
initial ionization starting voltage at this 
pressure. There were practically no signs 
of ionization or instability at this stress, 
so after 50 days test voltage was increased 
to 125 volts per mil. Here, ionization 
was apparent but was extinguished after 
15 days because of wax formation. As 
soon as there was assurance of stability 
(40 days) the test voltage was increased 
to 135 volts per mil. The same method 
of stepping voltage was followed to the 
end of the chart, and it will be noted that 
self-healing action and stability were re- 
tained at 165 volts per mil. This length is 
still on test at the present writing at 180 
volts per mil without signs of failure. 

It might be concluded from this test 
that an increase in gas pressure from 10 
to 30 pounds imparts more benefit than 
would be indicated from the initial ioni- 
zation curve in Figure 5. However, it ap- 
pears sounder to use Figure 5 as a guide 
and not depend too greatly on self-healing 
action in service, even though it does ap- 
pear more pronounced as gas pressure is 
increased. On this basis we believe that 
an operating stress in the order of 95 volts 
per mil is safe and conservative at 30 
pounds pressure. 


Double Reinforced Sheath 


Double reinforced sheath was de- 
veloped originally for oil-filled cable and 
has been used extensively for this pur- 
pose. There have been a good many 

years of experience at pressures from 30 
to 40 pounds per square inch. Based on 
this, we believe 40 pounds a safe top 
limit and have designed medium-pressure 
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gas-filled cable with this type of sheath for 
an average working pressure of 35 pounds 
and an operating voltage stress of 100 
volts per mil. The economic voltage 
range is from 40 kv to 69 kv. 

The double reinforced sheath consists 
of treated paper and copper tape rein- 
forcement, sandwiched between inner and 
outer sheaths. The cost is higher than 
that of ordinary single sheath. Insulation 
reduction from increased gas pressure 
does not fully compensate for the in- 
creased cost of sheath. Accordingly, the 
cost of this type of three-conductor 
medium-pressure cable is higher than that 
of equivalent single-sheath oil-filled cable. 
Accessories however are simpler and less 
costly, as are also installation operations 
in the field. The result is that over-all 
costs of the two types of cable systems are 
not far apart. 


High-Creep-Strength Alloy Sheath 


‘From the beginning we have appreci- 
ated the economic possibilities of sub- 
stituting an alloy sheath of higher creep 
strength than ordinary copper-bearing 
lead sheath. The requirements are ex- 
acting and proved difficult to attain. 
Such an alloy must retain all of the de- 
sirable and proved properties of copper- 
bearing lead, plus a sufficient increase in 
long-time creep strength to allow a real 
increase in working gas pressure. The 
requirements to be met are: 


(a). At least twice the long-time creep 
strength of copper-bearing lead at operating 
temperatures. 


(b). A reliable source of supply at reason- 
able cost. 


(c). Readily adapted to sheath-extrusion 
methods in the factory. 


(d). Equally resistant to corrosion, vibra- 
tion, bending movement, and aging. 


Out of a number of possible lead alloys 
investigated in recent years the calcium 
alloys of lead are the most promising, and 
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Figure 8. Load-cycle endurance at 30 pound 
pressure 


Three-conductor gas-filled cable of standard 

construction, with exception of aluminum- 

paper strand shielding. Total insulation thick- 

ness 0.200-inch. No-load nitrogen gas pres- 

sure held at 30 pounds per square inch 
(medium pressure) 


one in particular, Asarco, will be dealt 
with. Figure 9 shows the long-time room- 
temperature creep strength in comparison 
with that of copper-bearing lead. Similar 
tests at 100 degrees centigrade plainly 
show that increasing the average working 
stress from 125 pounds per square inch 
for copper-bearing sheath to 250 pounds 
for Asarco sheath is conservative. 

This means that with present standard 
thicknesses of single lead sheath we can, 
by using such an alloy, safely increase 
working gas pressure to 24 pounds per 
square inch, and corresponding voltage 
stress to 90 volts per mil, a gain of 38.5 
per cent in voltage rating as compared 
with low-pressure systems operating at 
12 pounds pressure. For the same volt- 
age rating the corresponding reduction in 
insulation thickness is 27.5 per cent. 

Regardless of whether the object is to 
increase voltage rating or to decrease in- 
sulation thickness for a fixed voltage 
rating, this theoretical gain is more or less 
offset by the increased costs of the special 
alloy sheath, and the lower the voltage 
rating the more pronounced this offset 
becomes. Because of these conflicting 
cost factors, this particular type of 
medium-pressure system, like the double 
reinforced sheath system previously de- 
scribed, has an economic voltage range 
from 40 kv to 69 kv. Below 40 kv the 
saving practically disappears, and much 
above 69 kv, such as 115 kv for instance, 
three-conductor cable becomes too large 
to be economical. There is some promise, 
however, in single-conductor cable above 
69 kv. Here the extra cost of the gas- 
channel construction and the alloy sheath 
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are offset by the other savings described, 
Al! told, we consider this simplified 
medium-pressure gas-filled cable system 
ay important technical and economic 
advancement, 


High-Pressure Systems 
Full advantage of high-gas-pressure 
operation can only be realized by drawing 
the gable into a welded steel pipe line. 
There have been proposals to use a spe- 
cial double lead sheath coustruetion, rein- 
foreed for hoth radial and longitudinal 
strains, 10 operate at gas pressures as high 
48 200 pounds per square ineh, This type 
of cable could be installed in underground 
duets in the usual manner which is an ad 
yantage, but there appear to he two seri- 


ous obstacles, 


!, The over-all cost is too high in eom- 
parison with other available cable systems, 
such a8 oil-filled, medium-pressure gas-filled, 
and, finally, high-pressure gas-filled drawn 
into steel pipe, 

2, ‘There js serious doubt of the feasibility 
of safely operating reinforeed sheath at sueh 
high pressures, beeause of mechanical 
strength limitations, 


‘There is no doubt but that the steel pipe 
construction is the most promising, and 
further comments will be confined to that 
type 

When properly designed and installed, 
the high-pressure gas-filled pipe cable 
system is technically sound 


and eco- 


It has however cer- 
should 


nomically attraetive, 


tain limitations that be fully 


understood, 
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Figure 9, Creep properties of lead sheath 


Long-time room-temperature creep properties 
of Asarco and copper-bearing lead sheaths, 
Tests started two weeks after extrusion 
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Figure 10, Load-cycle endurance at ten 
pounds pressure 


Standard three-conductor gas-filled cable with 

aluminum-paper strand shielding similar to 

cable in Figure 8. No-load nitrogen gas 

pressure held at ten pounds per square inch 

(low pressure), Cable still on test at 100 
volts per mil 


1. It is best adapted to direct burial in 
open ground, and its use is likely to be 
limited in this country where most under- 
ground systems are in congested areas under 
paved city streets, The standard duct and 
manhole construction (and the flexibility it 
represents) has always proved superior to 
direet burial under these conditions. 


2, Important high-voltage tie-line loads 
in this country are growing, and the steel 
pipe cable system is not well adapted to 
handle extra heavy loads. It is not possible 
to use one single-conductor cable per. pipe, 
with three pipes spread out to better dissi- 
pate copper losses. Instead, it is necessary 


to draw all three cables into one congested 
pipe, and the losses to be dissipated are 
In this respect pipe cable is 
other forms of three- 


much higher, 
no different from 
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4 


“ef 


conductor cable and has the same well- /; 


recognized limitations for economic loading. 


These aspects of the problem are not 
so important in Europe where the prac- 
tice of direct burial in open ground is 
commonly followed, and where load re- 
quirements per circuit average consider- 
ably less than in this country. 

From an insulation standpoint gas- 
filled pipe cable offers no difficulties. Ref- 
erence to Figure 5 will show that at 200 
pounds pressure initial ionization is at 180 
volts per mil. In view of greater self- 
healing properties from wax formation at 
high pressures, we could probably oper- 
ate with safety at an average stress not 
less than 160 volts per mil. In this respect 
high-pressure gas-filled cable, like oil- 
filled cable, has greater 60-cycle strength 
than can be utilized. Insulation thick- 
nesses for oil-filled cables are based on 
transient voltage requirements rather 
than normal 60-cycle rated voltage stress, 
and the same thing should hold for high- 
pressure cable. Accordingly, insulation 
thicknesses for high-pressure gas-filled 
cables are the same as for oil-filled cable, 
the rated voltage stress varying from 
126.5 volts per mil at 69 kv to 142.5 volts 
per mil at 138 kv. 

Figure 5 shows that this range of volt- 
age stresses is conservative at 200 pounds 
pressure. In fact, the gas pressure could 
be reduced to 125 pounds without danger. 
There is no particular object, however, in 
not taking advantage of the higher factor 
of safety offered by the higher pressure, 
since standard steel pipe will withstand 


Load-cycle endurance at ten 
pounds pressure 


Figure 11. 


Standard three-conductor gas-filled cable ex- 
posed to room air for eight hours before 
applying the lead sheath. Chart shows the 
effects of oxygen absorption during exposure 
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200 pounds pressure just about as well as 
125 pounds. 

Details of pipe construction, welding, 
covering for corrosion protection, joint 
sleeves, compressed air test for leakage, 
and so forth will not be dealt with here, 
since this practice is well-known and 
common to all of the various pipe cable 
Systems, of which there is a number of 
installations in Europe and a few in this 
country. 


Sheaths Intact 


After the pipe is laid and ready to re- 
ceive the gas-filled cable, the remaining 
operations vary, depending upon whether 
the sheaths on the three single-conductor 
cables are left intact or stripped off as 
the cable lengths are drawn into the pipe. 
Each of these two methods has ad- 
vantages and disadvantages that need 
careful balancing. For loads involving 
conductor sizes above approximately 
750,000 circular mils, short-circuited 
sheath losses become so great that there 
is not much choice, economy dictating 
removal of the sheaths. For lighter 
loads and smaller conductor sizes there 
is much to be said in favor of leaving the 
sheaths intact, but it is difficult to draw 
an exact dividing line between these two 
practices without studying each specific 
case. 


With sheaths intact the methods of 
manufacture, shipment, installation, and 
splicing are exactly the same as already 
described for low-pressure systems in 
ducts, the only difference being that the 
gas channel between the insulated 
shielded conductor and the sheath is 
smaller and simpler than shown in Figure 
4, an open spiral wrapping of fibrous tape 
being substituted for the metal button 
' spacer tape. Each joint is enclosed in a 
wiped lead sleeve, and since splicing. is 
done under a slow flow of nitrogen gas, 
the cable insulation is at no time exposed 
to air or moisture. It is not necessary to 
remove these impurities from the pipe 
until the whole line is completed. At that 
time the pipe can be dried out by short- 
circuit current in the conductors, or cir- 
culation of hot air, or both. Afterwards, 
the dry air in the pipe is washed out by 
nitrogen flow assisted, if desired, by draw- 
ing a rough vacuum first. These same 
operations can be done piecemeal on sec- 
tions of the line as completed if more con- 
venient, and the finished sections main- 
tained at a few pounds nitrogen pressure. 

After the whole line is ready, the outlet 
plugs in all lead joint sleeves are removed, 
the plugs in the outer steel sleeves re- 
placed, and the gas pressure is brought up 
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to 200 pounds. There is then an inter- 
connection of gas pressure between cable 
and pipe at every joint sleeve. Equalized 
pressure throughout removes any ques- 
tion of stress burden on the lead sheaths. 

If future repair work, involving replace- 
ment of cable lengths, is ever required, 
these operations are reversed. After 
lowering the gas pressure, outlet plugs in 
the lead joint sleeves are replaced, segre- 
gating the cable from the pipe. Replace- 
ment of cable can then proceed as with 
low-pressure cable, and at no time is the 
insulation exposed to moisture and air 
absorption. 


Sheaths Stripped Off 


In addition to elimination of sheath 
losses and reduction in conductor size 
obtained thereby, stripping of sheaths 
as the cables are drawn into the pipe has 
one other advantage. The removed lead 
can be salvaged. The disadvantages are: 


(a). An outer tape wrapping and copper 
armor are necessary for protection during 
pulling. 


(b). Extra cost and time for stripping the 
sheath and protecting cable ends from ex- 
posure. 


(c). Pipe must be dried and filled with 
nitrogen gas piecemeal before the cable. is 
pulled in, and pulling must be done under a 
slow flow of nitrogen. 


(d). Absorption of air and moisture during 
unavoidable exposure will increase dielectric 
losses and require a heavier wall of insula- 
tion than when sheath is left intact. 


(e). Future repair work without undue 
exposure of insulation is more difficult and 
complicated. 


Comparative over-all installed costs 
and service records will be required before 


the relative merits of these two high-pres- 


sure gas-filled cable systems can be finally 
decided in those cases where sheath losses 
are not a dominating factor. 


| 
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Summary of Recent Test Results 


Space will not allow a detailed presenta- 
tion of all the test data obtained on gas- 
filled cable since the last published report. 
We have carried out comparative test 
studies of the best available impregnating 
compounds, particularly as a function of 
viscosity, the effects of paper thickness, 
strand shielding, exposure to air, further 
tests on the effects of gas pressure, and 
some impulse tests. Conclusions drawn 
from these tests will be summarized, and 
pertinent results relating to these con- 
clusions given. 


Thickness of Paper Tape 


The load-cycle test in Figure 6 repre- 
sents a test length of cable with the inner 
half of the insulation composed of three- 
mil paper tape instead of the usual six-mil 
tape. In all other respects this length 
was of standard construction. Theoreti- 
cally, thinner tape means smaller butt 
space voids and higher ionization voltage. 
Actually, Figure 7 shows that ionization 
voltage was no higher than usually ob- 
tained with standard six-mil tape. Stand- 
ard cable retains stability up to 100 volts 
per mil on load-cycle test at ten pounds 
pressure and ultimately fails at 110 to 120 
volts per mil. The thin paper length in 
Figure 6 lasted little if any longer, failing 
in 16 days at 120 volts per mil. In view 
of the fact that thin tape is more expen- 
siveand difficult to apply, tends to wrinkle 
more, and will not withstand cable bend- 
ing as well, it is doubtful that there is any 
benefit that overbalances these disad- 
vantages. 


Strand Shielding 


It has already been explained that the 
test length represented in Figure 8 had 
strand shielding, and the test results did 
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not appear to show any particular im- 
provement in ionization characteristics 
over equivalent cable without strand 
shielding. This is confirmed by load- 
cycle tests on an additional strand- 
shielded length as given in Figure 10. 
Ionization starting voltage is no different, 
and it required about the same length of 
time (75 days) to stabilize at 85 volts per 
mil as experienced with standard lengths 
without strand shielding. The length in 
Figure 10 is still on test at increased volt- 
age stress. Possibly ultimate results will 
show some benefit from strand shielding, 
but we haven't found it yet. The ex- 
planation seems to be that ionization and 
wax formation occur more or less uni- 
formly in butt spaces throughout the in- 
sulation thickness and do not concentrate 
at the conductor surface alone. 


Exposure to Air 


To study the effects of casual exposure 
to air, as may happen in jointing opera- 
tions or through some accidental exposure, 
a standard test length was exposed to 
room air for eight hours after removal 
from the treating tank and before the 
lead sheath was applied. The results of 
load-cycle testing are given in Figure 11. 
It will be noticed that oxidation ac- 
tion from the absorbed air increased di- 
electric power factor at both room tem- 
perature and 80 degrees centigrade, the 
Jatter increasing to about double that 
met with in standard cable. It will also 
be noticed that in spite of this the cable 
had good endurance and was removed 
from test after 16 days at 120 volts per 
mil without failure. The conclusion can 
be drawn that, within accumulative heat- 
ing limits, oxygen absorption does not 
affect voltage endurance but does ap- 
preciably increase dielectric loss and 
should be avoided for this reason. This is 
particularly true of medium- and high- 
pressure systems operating at the higher 
voltage ratings, where liberties with im- 
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purities and dielectric loss cannot be taken 
without serious risk. 


Effects of Compound Viscosity 


The series of tests we have carried on 
over a period of years on gas-filled cable 
indicate rather definitely that there is 
such a thing as optimum viscosity of im- 
pregnating compound and that this is in 
the order of 100 Saybolt at 100 degrees 
centigrade, representing the standard all- 
mineral compound used for some time 
past. We invariably obtain better results 
with this compound than with either 
thinner or heavier impregnants, appar- 
ently for reasons explained in the previous 
paper. 

Check tests, that will not be given, 
again show that thin oil, such as used in 
oil-filled cable and having a viscosity of 
37 Saybolt at 100 degrees centigrade, 
drains too freely from the insulation and 
results in poor ionization and endurance 
characteristics. This is not surprising and 
would be expected from theoretical con- 
siderations. The surprising thing is that 
various high-viscosity compounds give 
from fair to very poor results, but even 
the best shows no advantage over the 
standard compound, 

We have tried about all of the recog- 
nized available types of high-viscosity 
compounds, including rosin mixtures, 
soluble synthetic mixtures, and hydro- 
genated oil, with viscosities from 200 to 
more than 1,000 Saybolt at 100 degrees 
centigrade. All of these, with one excep- 
tion, gave poor and unstable results that 
are hardly worth showing. The best con- 
sisted of standard compound mixed with 
1.5 per cent soluble synthetic to give a 
viscosity of 350 Saybolt at 100 degrees 
centigrade. An incomplete test on a 
length impregnated with this compound 
and designated as test length 8, was re- 
ported in the previous paper. The com- 
plete test is charted in Figure 12. The re- 
sults obtained from both an ionization 
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and voltage-endurance standpoint were 
about an average of those obtained with 
standard cable. 


Since extra high-viscosity compound 
means longer periods of impregnation 
treatment and drainage, and more diffi- 
culty in clearing out gas feed channels, we 
have, as yet, found no advantage that 
would justify its use. A study is also 
being made of preimpregnated tape and, 
so far, no advantages have been found 
that would justify its complications and 
greater cost. Further and more complete 
tests may modify this belief. 


Impulse Tests 


After 21 days of vertical drainage with 
75-degree-centigrade load-cycles five 
lengths of single-conductor, 1,000,000- 
circular-mils gas-filled cable, without 
strand shielding and having 0.203-inch 
insulation, were subjected to standard 
impulse breakdown at a gas pressure of 
ten pounds per square inch. An average 
breakdown of 367 kv was obtained witha 
deviation of 35 kv, or 9.6 per cent. This 
corresponds to an average stress of 1,800 
volts per mil, compared with an average 
of 1,680 volts per mil obtained on 33 
lengths of ordinary solid and oil-filled 
cable. On the basis of maximum stresses, 
which some prefer, the gas-filled cable 
gives 2,130 volts per mil, and the solid and 
oil-filled, 2,260 volts per mil. For all 
practical purposes it can be said that the 
results on all three types are closely the 
same. It is reasonable to assume that the 
same thing would hold for medium- and 
high-pressure gas-filled cable, since the in- 
sulation thickness is not under compres- 
sion and does not vary with pressure. 
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Improvements in Preventive-Coil Control 
for A-C Locomotives With Particular 


Reference to Resistor Transition 


P. H. HATCH 
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INCE the original development of 
the a-c locomotive there have been 
many attempts to improve the locomotive 
control over that provided on early de- 
signs. 
Control problems have come wnder 
three general classifications, namely: 


1. Voltage control for the acceleration of 
the locomotive. 


2. Functional control for adjusting various 
fields of the series traction motor for best 
commutating characteristics. 


3. Protective relays for protection of loco- 
motive and traction motor circuits from 
grounds and faults of various kinds and 
for protection of the traction motor from 
overspeeding.!»$ 


This article will deal only with the first 
of these problems, namely, those incident 
to the voltage control as it relates to 
accelerating a locomotive, with particular 
reference to a new development in the 
art. The new development is the resistor 
transition scheme for switching pre- 
ventive coils from one pair of transformer 
taps to the next. A résumé of service 
experience with a locomotive so equipped 
is also included. 

While the search for a better method 
of acceleration has proceeded, there have 
been no revolutionary improvements 
made, and progress has been essentially 
a refinement in design. 

Early locomotives made use of a switch- 
ing reactor, or preventive coil, in tapping 
from one set of transformer taps to the 
next, and the scheme which developed 
the most favor soon grew to what was 
termed as the three-preventive-coil notch- 
ing scheme. In this scheme two small 
preventive coils feed a large preventive 
coil which in turn feeds the traction motor 
circuits through its mid-tap. The two 
small preventive coils are connected to 
two sets of bus bars, which are connected 
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by tap switches to the main transformer 
taps in the correct order. Each tap 
switch carries one quarter of the load 
current in the normal design where all 
preventive coils have their mid-tap 
equidistant from the two end terminals. 
The three-preventive-coil scheme of con- 
trol has persisted and is now the scheme 
most generally used on a-c locomotives 
in the United States. 

During recent years several voltage- 
control schemes of a somewhat different 
nature have been devised and in some 
instances have been tried out in service 
both in this country and abroad, but by 
and large the schemes have met with 
indifferent success. Schemes tried in 
this country include one that has used 
a relatively large buck-boost transformer, 
the primary of which is controlled by 
means of light-current relatively high- 
voltage switches. When the large buck- 
boost transformer has been notched up 
to its maximum voltage, balanced voltage 
conditions are obtained. This condition 
is retained through suitable transfer 
switches while the buck-boost transformer 
is reconnected to repeat its operation 
from higher main taps on the main trans- 
former. ~ Also there have been tried varia- 
tions of European schemes, utilizing a 
motor-driven switching device which 
shifts taps under zero voltage conditions 
obtained by mechanical interlocking 
with arcing switches designed to handle 
the arcing duty. 

Since the year 1937 improvements in 
the basic type of voltage control have 
been evolved which have consisted essen- 
tially of improvements in the contactors 
themselves, in the interlocks which are 
used to insure against faulty closure of 
switches, and further in an arrangement 
of auxiliary relays known as “sequence 
or interlocking’ relays which, while 
having increased the number of operating 
coils in the system, have materially de- 
creased the number of contacts in the 
control circuits and have given an over- 
all improvement in reliability and a de- 
crease in maintenance.’ — 

One of the chief sources of trouble that 
arises with notching schemes using indi- 
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vidual contactors is the failure of one of 
the individual contactors to open its 
circuit when it is called upon to de so. 
This may arise from purely mechanical 
reasons such as sticking of the operating 
red or some of the mechanical portions 
of the contactor, or from electrical rea- 
sons, such as those which cause the tips 
of the contactor to weld together! Be- 
cause of the relatively large number of 
tapping contactors used upon a modern 
locomotive (24 in the case of the latest 
New Haven and Pennsylvania Railroad 
locomotives), the number of interlocks 
required for complete protection against 
contactor closure when a given contactor 
has stuck closed for some reason was 
prohibitive. For this reason previous to 
1937 at was considered sufficient to inter- 
leck positively against direct short cir- 
cuits upon a given preventive-coil bus, 
and no attempt was made to prevent 
possibilities of overvoltage being applied 
to a preventive coil. 

The development of the “sequence 
relay’ made interlocking possible which 
would prevent the closure of any 
switch that might set up undesirable 
conditions after another had stuck 
closed. 

To protect against an unbalanced pre- 
ventive coil, caused by failure of a switch 
to close in sequence, differentially con- 
nected current transformers supplying 
a thermal-element preventive-coil relay 
are provided. The relay characteristics 
are sO proportioned that on normal 
switching operations, in which one tap 
switch is opened before the next is closed, 
when the preventive coil is left con- 
nected with but one leg for a few cycles, 
the relay will not trip. Should a tap 
switch remain open, the heater element 
will cause the relay to trip after a definite 
time, opening the control circuits to all 
the tap switches. Such thermal relay 
connections also provide protection 
against internal failures of the small 
preventive coils, as such faults give rise 
to current in the same direction as excit- 
ing currents and thus are effective in 
tripping the thermal element. 

Operating experience prior to 1937 
developed the weakness of utilizing the 
three possible unbalanced preventive-coil 
combinations as the first three starting 
notches for a locomiotive. Locomotives 
so connected gave rise to an abnormal 
number of preventive-coil failures directly 
traceable to operation on one of the un- 
balanced notches while starting heavy 
trains at difficult locations. Modern 
practice therefore prescribes the use of 
balanced connections for the coils for 
all notches—except possibly the first— 
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where currents are low, and there is no 
occasion for extended operation. 

The 
however, do not progress greatly toward 


aforementioned improvements, 
the solution of one of the first criticisms 
of the a-c locomotive, namely, the sag 
in tractive effort that occurs between 
notches. During the transfer from one 
notch to the next it is necessary that one 
end of a preventive coil be open-circuited 
completely before closing it in on the 
next higher voltage. During this time 
the total load current for the particular 
preventive coil is carried through one half 
of its winding. This winding offers a 
considerable impedance to the load cur- 
rent because of the unbalanced ampere 
turns in the coil. The impedance drop 
under these conditions becomes the im- 
pedance that will be supported by the 
iron plus the series-air-core impedance 
of the turns in the coil itself. 
here, 


As used 
“series-air-core impedance’ refers 


to the reactance of the coil, assuming no 


Film 52—transition between notches 
8 and 9 without transition resistor 


Figure 1. 


Vee 


iron is present, as the turns 
available are many 


those required to saturate the iron. 


ampere 
times in excess of 


The insertion of the high impedance 
of one half of a preventive coil in the 
circuit causes a very marked decrease in 
the voltage left to be applied to the 
traction motors, with the result that 
there is a considerable falling off of trac- 
tion motor current, and thus a sag occurs 
effort. 


severe conditions of starting and running 


in the motor tractive Under 
when operating at tractive efforts very 
close to the slipping point of the wheels, 
such a reaction during the notching is 
very undesirable. Most of the control 
schemes tried out or proposed have had 
as one of their main objectives the 
smoothing out of the notching character- 
istics between notches. Some of the 
schemes have been more or less successful 
in this, but for the most part they have 
introduced other undesirable features. 
Another characteristic inherent in the 
three-preventive-coil scheme is the pres- 
ence of the extremely high voltages which 


occur in the saturated preventive coil 
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undergoing tap change. Such voltages 
are of the “‘peaked-wave’’ variety, main- 
taining for only’a very small portion of 
each cycle and occurring when the cur- 
At the 
higher transformer voltages and motor 


currents the 


rent wave passes through zero. 


” 


“peaked-wave”’ voltages 
lave been measured which reach values 
of approximately twice the transformer 
This about 
from the fact that all of the available 


voltage of the 


secondary voltage. comes 
transformer secondary 


may appear across one half of the small 


yreventive coil for an instant during 
each cycle, and the turn ratio of the 
preventive coil will give twice this 
voltage between its two outside termi- 
When it 
nominal rated voltage of a small pre- 


ventive coil is of the order of 128 volts, 


nals. is considered that the 


and the secondary voltage of the main 
transformer may be of the order of 1,400 
volts, the amount of overvoltage that is 
applied to a preventive coil is extreme. 

The presence of peak voltages during 
switching operation imposes a very severe 
switching duty upon the tap switches, 
as is evidenced by the loud noise and sub- 
stantial arcing that usually occurs during 
operation of the tap switches under load 
conditions. 

The saturation of the preventive coil 
during the transition period has another 
effect which at times in the past has been 
the most important phenomenon in 
connection with the switching. This is 
the occurrence of a displaced current 
wave upon the closure of the next higher 
tap switch with the result that very high 
values of transient currents are obtained. 
If the 
preventive coil undergoing switching is 
not of sufficient magnitude, currents 
high enough to cause welding of the tap 
switch may occur. 


value of air-core reactance in the 


These extremely high currents come 
from: 


1. Trapped flux in the coil being switched 
due to the reversal of applied voltage. This 
phenomena is similar to that which some- 
times occurs when a power transformer is 
energized and the switch closure comes when 
the instantaneous applied voltage does not 
correspond to the flux in the transformer 
iron, with the result that a distinct “bump” 
can be heard if one is in the immediate 
vicinity of the transformer. 


2. A component from the trapped flux of 


the large preventive coil which may be 
saturated, and many times is, during the 
switching operation. 


3. The proportionate share of the load cur- 
rent for the particular switch involved. 


Such currents do not occur every time 
a transition is made, as their occurrence 
is dependent upon the instant during the 
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current wave that the tap switch is closed. 
For this reason tests designed to record 
the maximum values of current obtained 
upon contactor closure have to be made 
recording the results of very large num- 
bers of closures. 

The surge current peaks have been 
measured as high as 23,000 amperes in 
a 1,250-ampere contactor, and possible 
values may be calculated with a reason- 
able degree of accuracy. Preventive-coil 
air-core reactances are usually figured to 
limit these currents to around 12,000 to 
14,000 amperes, which seems to be a 
satisfactory value for the circuits and 
contactors involved. 

Most of the early difficulties with the 
three-preventive-coil scheme of control 
centered around the welding of the tap- 
switch contacts, as then it was not known 
what magnitude in surge currents would 
be obtained, nor what steps would have to 
be taken to limit these currents to satis- 
factory values. 

One of the suggestions made during the 
early days involved the connection of a 
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resistor across the preventive coil to pre- 
vent the extreme amount of saturation 
which occurs in the coil. However, this 
suggestion was not followed up as it ap- 
peared simpler and more helpful to con- 
nect special air-core reactances in series 
with the preventive-coil bus circuit to 
limit the flow of exciting current through 
the small preventive coils. While the air- 
core reactance coils were so connected as 
to limit the flow, of exciting current, the 
arrangement was such that the effect of 
load currents was to balance out the re- 
actances of the coils. In later designs the 
reactance of the external coils was built 
into the preventive coils themselves so 
that the extra pieces of equipment are no 
longer required. 

In 1937, during the search for a better 
scheme of control, it was suggested that a 
resistor of proper ohmic value be con- 
nected across the terminals of the preven- 
tive coil that was open-circuited during 


Figure 2. Film 53—transition between notches 
8 and 9 with transition resistor 
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the transition. With this connection, 
while the preventive coil was operating 
“one-legged” the current would divide 
properly and flow through the resistor to 
the preventive coil and then to the mo- 
tors. The value of resistance was deter- 
mined by the maximum current to be en- 
countered in the service of the locomotive 
and the designed voltage of the preven- 
tive coil. The voltage across the preven- 
tive coil at no time then would exceed its 
maximum designed value, and there would 
be no possibility of saturation of the coils. 


Early Experiments With 
Transition Resistor 


Such a scheme of connection was tried 
out upon the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
1937, on locomotive 4819, at which time 
oscillograms were taken which showed 
very clearly the results to be expected 
In addition 
to the currents and voltages recorded on 


from such an arrangement. 


the films, it was also possible to measure 
directly the torque of the traction motors 
involved so that the results of the sag in 
tractive effort during ordinary notching 
and the lack of a sag in tractive effort in 
notching with the transition resistor were 
definitely recorded. 

The drive from the traction motors to 
locomotive driving wheels is of the well- 
known spring cup type. In order to 
measure the motor torque, it was neces- 
sary only to provide an electric position- 
measuring device to indicate the deflec- 
tion of the drive springs and record the 
indications on one of the oscillograph ele- 
ments. When the spring constants are 
known, it is a simple matter thereafter to 
calibrate the indication of the element in 
pounds tractive effort. 

The tests were confined to observing 
the effects on one transition only, namely 
from notch 8 to notch 9. The resistor 
used was of very small physical size, being 
capable of withstanding the currents in- 
volved for only a few cycles. The tests 
were all made at standstill, as it was im- 
practical to measure the motor torque 
while the driving wheels of the locomotive 
were rotating. 

The first of the oscillograph films (film 
52) gives a record of the transition from 
notch 8 to notch 9 without the use of the 
resistor. Referring to film 52 (Figure 1) 
it will be observed that during the transi- 
tion the tractive effort fell from 8,700 
pounds per axle in notch 8 to 7,580 pounds 
per axle during the transition; the trac- 
tion motor current fell from 3,530 peak 
amperes per motor to 2,880 peak amperes 
per motor and then rose again to 3,900 
peak amperes per motor in notch 9 after 
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the transition was completed, this cur- 
rent corresponding to 8,910 pounds per 
axle as measured on the film. Also to be 
observed are the very high peaks in small 
preventive-coil voltage, which curve goes 
clear off the bottom edge of the film to a 
value impossible of determination. The 
rms value of the preventive-coil voltage 
for notch 8 is 43.5 volts, and for notch 9 is 
49.8 volts. 

Film 53 (Figure 2), taken immediately 
after film 52, with the transition resistor 
functioning, shows the very striking im- 
provement obtained. In this case the 
tractive effort per axle moved gradually 
from 11,180 pounds per axle to 11,900 
pounds per axle some time after the transi- 
tion was complete. The increase in trac- 
tion motor current was also gradual, rais- 
ing from 3,680 peak amperes in notch 8 to 
3,820 peak amperes during the transition, 
and then to 4,090 peak amperes after the 
transition was complete. The preventive- 
coil voltage is kept down to its normal 
value; the increase during the transition 
is only to 91 volts rms as compared with 
the nominal rating of the preventive coil 
of 128 volts. 

Pennsylvania Railroad locomotive 4819 
was subsequently equipped with a pair of 
resistors, a pair of resistor contactors, the 
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Figure 3. Transformer, pre- 


ventive coil, and resistor tran- 
sition circuits for New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford 
Railroad locomotive 0361 


necessary relays, and the controller modi- 
fications required for satisfactory opera- 
tion with the idea of obtaining road ex- 
perience with the scheme. 

The equipment was kept on this loco- 
motive for a considerable period, but as 
the railroad company was reluctant to 
permit its operation without the attend- 
ance of a manufacturer’s representative, 
only a very limited experience was ob- 
tained. During this period certain control 
difficulties were encountered which made 
the scheme of getting the resistor switch 
closed before the tap switch opened, and 
then opening the resistor switch after 
the next higher tap switch had closed, 
somewhat unreliable. However, there 
was a noticeable improvement in locomo- 
tive acceleration and a very marked re- 
duction in the amount of arcing on the tap 
switches, both in noise and the amount of 
visible arc, during the time the resistor 
transition equipment was working. 

The equipment was subsequently re- 
moved from Pennsylvania Railroad loco- 
motive 4819, and returned to the manu- 
facturer’s plant for reconditioning. 


Service Experience on New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford 
Railroad 


Having observed the performance of 
Pennsylvania Railroad locomotive 4819 
with the resistor transition equipment 
functioning, New Haven representatives 
expressed interest and a desire to have the 
equipment turned over to them for use 
and service experience on one of their 
locomotives, in order to explore fully the 
possibilities of improved locomotive per- 
formance and reduced tap-switch main- 
tenance. 

New Haven electric locomotive 0361 
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(Figure 6) was selected for the installation. // 


of the resistor transition apparatus. This- 
locomotive is one of six built by the 
General Electric Company in 1938 and 
used in main-line passenger service be- 
tween New York and New Hayen. A 
brief description of the locomotive fol- 
lows: 


Ch aSSows ss ete te alana en 0361-0366 
DELVICE jay aieleulo neal ate ee Passenger 
Power supply). can aera 11,000 volts, 25 cycles,. 
| a-c, 660 volts, d-c 
Wheel arrangement....... 2C+C2 
Number and type of trac- 
tion motor: 0. os eee 6GEA-622 


Total weights). occ ava 
Weight on drivers........ 
Length between coupler 
Pulling faces fh. sets 
Over-all widths 3%. 00 5. 
Height over a-c_ panto- 
graphs down.......... 
Maximum tractive e ort 
(2596 -Adbi) Gant cere eels 
Continuous tractive effort. . 
Speed at continuous tractive 


432,000 pounds 
273,000 pounds 


77 feet 0 inches 
10 feet 2 inches 


14 feet 8 inches 


68,500 pounds 
24,100 pounds 


OM On ii cco cis eee ene 56.0 miles per hour 
Continuous rated horse- 

DOWER, ose ake Retody eee el!) 
Photographar sapere Figure 6 


This locomotive has 22 tapping con- 
tactors and 20 a-c controller notches with- 
out intermediate buck-boost notches. No 
sequence relay interlocking is provided. 

The application was made while the 
locomotive was in the shop for its first 
truck overhaul and traction-motor com- 
mutator turning after making a total mile- 
age of 263,000. It was released from the 
shop July 16, 1941, after making various 
yard tests to determine that the new ap- 
paratus was functioning properly. Before 
assignment to any revenue trains, how- 
ever, it was given a series of light runs on 
the main line, still further to insure that 
operation was correct. 

In order to find out if duty on the tap- 
ping contactors was actually lessened by 
reason of the elimination of severe cur- 
rent and voltage transients in the pre- 
ventive coils, new tips and are chutes 
were installed on all such contactors. 
On subsequent periodic inspections burn- 
ing and wear of tips and are-chute sides 
could be compared with conditions on 
similar locomotives without the resistor 
transition. 


The transformer and preventive coil 


connections for this locomotive are as 
shown in Figure 3. The control circuits 
in Figure 4 show the master controller and 
the relay circuits associated with the op- 
eration of the resistor transition switches 
Cl sand TE2% 
diagram for the operation of the relays, 
tap switches, and resistor transition con- 
tactors for certain representative steps 
The following is a brief description of 
the operation of the control circuits 
which have as their function the clos- 
ure of the resistor transition switch 
before the opening tap switch breaks its 
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‘contacts, and thereafter the holding of the 
resistor transition switch closed until the 
next tap switch is closed. 

Upon the movement of the master con- 
troller from one notch to the next, a seg- 
ment between notches gives an impulse 
of electric energy to an appropriate wire 
which is connected to the magnet valve of 
the resistor transition switch it is desired 
to close. The operating coil of the mag- 
net valve is ‘wound for approximately 
half the normal control voltage of the 
‘system so that its operation will be very 
fast. The coil is protected against the 
‘control voltage, should the controller be 
left midway between notches, by a re- 
sistor that is shorted out of the circuit by 
a relay (TR1 or TR2), whose circuits are 
made up before the transition is initiated, 
cas described later. Should the controller 
remain between notches, the relay is de- 
energized by interlocks on the resistor 
‘switches, thereby inserting the protective 
resistance in series with the magnet valve 
coil. Attached to the armature of the 
magnet valve is an auxiliary normally 
open contact (TC1V, TC2V) which 
“makes” upon the initial travel of the 
armature before the latter starts to open 
the air valve. This contact forms a hold- 
ing circuit from the battery to cause the 
magnet valve to continue to close, thus 
operating the air valve and supplying air 
to the cylinder of the contactor, regard- 
less of the length of time the impulse re- 
mains on the wire from the controller. 
The transition switch closing its main 
‘contacts also opens the circuit to the 
transition relay by means of inter- 
locks. Another set of transition relay 
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Figure 4. Control circuits for resistor con- 
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TC1, TC2—ME-432 contactors with inter- 
locks and short travel 
TC1V, TCQEV—-17MVZ12A1 valves with 
interlocks on TC1 and TC2 
TR1, TR2—17LV28K relays with special 
slow drop-out coils 


contacts (ZR1, TR2) are in series 
with the holding circuit to the mag- 
net valve of the particular switch in- 
volved. The transition relay has a time 
delay built into it of sufficient duration to 
keep its contacts closed until enough time 
has elapsed for the transition of the main 
tap switches to have been completed. 
At the end of the prescribed time the 
transition relay operates, opening the 
holding circuit and causing the transition 
contactor to open. The interlocks on the 
transition contactor (TC1, TC2) again 
make up the circuit to the transition 
relay, which again “picks up’ and is 
then ready for a repetition of the same 
cycle when it is initiated by an impulse 
from the master controller. There are 
two sets of relay equipments, one for each 
transition resistor. 

The resistors are located over the ex- 
haust air stream from the radiator of the 
main transformer, and the control is so 
interlocked with the blowers that it will 
not operate unless the blowers are run- 
ning, As another safety factor a thermo- 
stat has been placed over each resistor 
so that, when they exceed a safe tem- 
perature, the thermostat will close, 
energizing the thermostat relay (RTR) 
which latches in its energized position 
and de-energizes the resistor transition 
circuits. The resistor transition equip- 
ment cannot then be operated until the 
resistor has cooled, and the thermostat 
relay has been reset by hand. The re- 
sistor thermostats are in the nature of 
“backup” protection, as the resistors 
themselves have been designed liberally 
enough so that, with the aid of the venti- 
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lation from the transformer radiator, 
it would be permissible to let them stay 
on the preventive-coil bus energized 
continuously without damage to them- 
selves. They have a very high tempera- 
ture coefficient of resistance so that, as 
they heat up, they inherently reduce the 
current flowing through them. However, 
in order to protect the adjacent equip- 
ment and cab structure from excessive 
heat, it was considered desirable to add 
the thermostat to each resistor. 

The resistor transition switches are 
standard tap switches equipped with a 
reduced tip gap to obtain short travel 
and space filler to reduce the surplus 
volume in the cylinder. Minimizing the 
clearance volume of the cylinder reduces 
the volume of air required to start the 
switch moving, and reducing the switch 
travel cuts down the time required for 
closure. These refinements in the switch, 
combined with a magnet valve that is 
operated on approximately twice normal 
voltage, suffice to give a switch with the 
required operating speed. 

This arrangement of the control circuits 
appears to have been eminently satisfac- 
tory, and where the segments in the mas- 
ter controller have been properly aligned 
so that the impulse to the magnet valve 
is started before its corresponding tap 
switch has been de-energized, no difficulty 
has arisen in insuring that the resistor 
switch is closed before the tap switch 
breaks its contacts. In normal notching 
the duration of the impulse from the mas- 
ter controller is of the order of !/190 of a 
second. 

When the trial of resistor transition on a 
New Haven electric locomotive was first 
considered, two trains immediately came 
to mind as offering the best chance to ob- 
serve the effects. These two trains were 
exceptionally heavy morning and night 
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Figure 5. Sequence diagram for representa- 
tive notch transitions with transition resistors 
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commuter trains operating as local ex- 
presses between New York and New 
Haven; each required higher locomotive 
output than any other passenger train 
handled electrically. The electric loco- 
motives regularly assigned were the 0361- 
0366 class. Short-time load demands, 
when operating the two trains in question, 
reach a peak of 7,600 horsepower, more 
than twice the continuous rating. These 
peak demands come about through fre- 
quent stops on a fast schedule for half of 
the run in each direction. 

These two trains therefore were selected 
for the initial test runs. Other trains 
were handled as the locomotive was used 
in the regular 0361-0366 pool. 

Two results of the resistor transition 
were immediately apparent. One was 
the virtual elimination of the usual bark- 
ing of contactors on heavy current dur- 
ing acceleration. The second was the 
smoothing out of the tractive effort incre- 
ments on acceleration, resulting in less 
tendency for the locomotive drivers to 
slip. This was remarked upon almost im- 
mediately by those operating the locomo- 
tive. 

At first, the resistor transition appara- 
tus was cut out except when a road fore- 
man or others familiar with the equipment 
were riding the locomotive. In a short 
time, however, it became apparent that 
it could satisfactorily be left cut in, de- 
pending in the event of trouble on the 
thermostats or the instructions issued to 
the crews for cutting it out. The latter 
was a simple process, involving only the 
opening of a small double pole, sin_le- 
throw control knife switch which made the 
transition contactors inoperative and re- 
turned the locomotive to normal opera- 
tion. 

Experience in regular operation since 
this time has developed practically no 
trouble, and the equipment has been con- 
tinually in service and cut in, except for 
several instances of thermal relays trip- 
ping, probably due to enginemen operat- 
ing in between notches on the master 
controller, and one period of approxi- 
mately two weeks due to an error 1n judg- 
ing the position of the timing relay con- 
tacts. The eight months of use have 
demonstrated that the resistor transition 
equipment is reliable in its operation 
without any more attention than is given 
other electric apparatus on the locomo- 
tive. 

The duty on tapping contactors has 
been lessened. Unfortunately, due to 
operating conditions, there was no oppor- 
tunity to determine quantitatively how 
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Figure 6. New 
York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Rail- 
road Company loco- 
motive 0361 upon 
which resistor tran- 
sition equipment is 
operating 


much benefit was obtained, but qualita- 
tively much benefit was observable. This 
means that aside from the operating ad- 
vantages already described, there was a 
reduction in maintenance of tapping 
contactors, which is an important item on 
a-c electric locomotives. Against this, 
however, must be placed the additional 
maintenance of the resistor transition 
equipment, particularly the contactors 
and the segments and fingers on the mas- 
ter controllers. 

Another feature of the equipment is 
that a certain amount of care must be 
taken by the engineman when operating 
the controller. The control-circuit scheme 
is based on a train of events initiated by 
an impulse from the controller, and subse- 
quent impulses must be spaced far 
enough apart in time so that the initial 
train of events has been completed, or 
else the most desirable operation is not 
obtained. When accelerating from stand- 
still, a short pause normally occurs be- 
tween each two notches, and the opera- 
tion is always correct, but in notching on 
or off too fast when up to speed, the resis- 
tor transition may be only partly effec- 
tive because of lack of time between 
notches. Thisis only of interest from the 
standpoint of duty on preventive coils and 
tapping contactors; tractive effort con- 
siderations are not critical under these 
conditions. 


Conclusions 


While the resistor transition equip- 
ment was applied to a New Haven 
passenger locomotive as representing one 
of the latest type of a-c locomotives in 
service, it would seem that the applica- 
tion would find its greatest usefulness in 
freight locomotives where smooth-start- 
ing tractive-effort characteristics are prac- 
tically a necessity, and where starting 
duty is both prolonged and severe. 

In general, the resistor transition 
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scheme, developed and applied as de- 
scribed, has given gratifying results in its 
apparent improvement in the accelera- 
tion of the locomotives to which it has 
been applied, through the eduction in 
the arcing duty on the tap switches as 
evidenced by the almost complete lack 
of any arc noise and the very much 


smoother operation of the locomotive — 


when notching. 

Although the resistor transition has a 
beneficial effect on tap-switch surges after 
closure of the higher tap switch during a 
transition, because of the fact that it will 
prevent saturation, particularly of the 
large preventive coil, it is still necessary 
to analyze carefully each case to insure 
that excessive tap-switch surges are not 
obtained with the given values of series 
air-core reactance in the small coils. The 
fact that the transition resistor is still 
energized after the next higher tap switch 
has closed means that the current flow- 
ing through the resistor is superimposed 
upon the small preventive-coil exciting 
current, with the result that the surge 
current may actually not be greatly 
different from what it would have been, 
had a resistor not been connected to the 
circuit. However, with some combina- 
tions of equipment, the presence of the 
resistor will result in a definite reduction 
in the surge, and each case must therefore 
be analyzed on the basis of its own merits, 

A further study of the scheme and its 
application would seem to be warranted 
for heavy duty a-c freight and passenger 
locomotives. 
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Electric Equipment for 


Large Electrochemical Installations 
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Synopsis: The increased demand for alumi- 
num, magnesium, chlorine, copper, and zinc 
for war purposes has made the electrolytic 
processes for these materials the largest con- 
sumers of electric energy in this country. 

The most frequently encountered d-c and 
voltage requirements of these four principal 
electrolytic processes are discussed. An 
illustrative current-time and voltage-time 
characteristic curve for starting a chlorine 
cell line is shown, and the requirements that 
such characteristics impose on the electric 
equipment are discussed. The current- 
voltage characteristics of aluminum, mag- 
nesium, chlorine, and zinc cell lines are also 
shown. 

A typical installation of conversion equip- 
ment for an electrolytic process plant is 
given, and the reasons for selecting the par- 
ticular types of electric equipment and its 
physical and electrical arrangement are 
discussed. 

As part of this discussion, there are in- 
cluded characteristic curves of rectifiers 
showing the effect of ignition control on 
power factor for 6-, 12-, and 36-phase com- 
binations. A table giving a ‘“‘rule-of- 
thumb”’ relationship between the number of 
phases and kilowatt limits which have been 
found in practice to provide operation rea- 
ssonably free from telephone interference is 
included. There is also given a tabulation 
of phase shifter combinations, by means of 
which multiphase operation can be obtained 
with various combinations of standard six- 
phase rectifier transformers. 


MPTIE electrochemical industry has very 
recently become one of the most im- 
portant consumers of electric energy in 
the United States with increasing produc- 
tion of aluminum and magnesium and, in 
the near future, will become an even 
more important user. The ‘Big Four’’ 
of the electrochemical industry—alumi- 
num, magnesium, chlorine, and the sister 
metals, copper and zinc—have now in- 
stalled over 2,500,000 kw of conversion 
apparatus of all types in this country, 
and the end of the year 1942 will see an 
additional million kilowatts installed in 
these four branches of the electrochemical 
industry. 
This conversion equipment operates at 
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almost 100 per cent load factor and con- 
verts power at a yearly rate of 25,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, or nearly one 
quarter of the total energy used for all 
industrial purposes. This percentage 
may at the end of this year well increase 
to perhaps 40 per cent of the total indus- 
trial power. 

There are many other electrochemical 
processes of less importance. Perhaps 
the next largest in installed conversion 
capacity produces fused sodium chloride 
with approximately 60,000 kw. Follow- 
ing this in importance are processes for 
production of hydrogen, manganese, 
potassium perchlorate and sodium chlo- 
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rate, and other similar processes. The 
application problems are similar to those 
of the four major industries.” 

While these figures include conversion 
apparatus of all types (rectifiers, rotary 
converters, and motor generator sets), the 
rectifier is now the prevalent choice of the 
industry for converting such large 
amounts of power into direct current. 
Since 1937 very few large electrolytic in- 
stallations using rotating conversion 
equipment were made in this country or 
in central Europe. During the last two 
or three years, the ignitron-type rectifier 
has been chosen for most of the installa- 
tions in this country, although the multi- 
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anode type of rectifier is still the choice of 
foreign designers. 

The application engineer dealing with 
the electrochemical industry is at a cer- 
tain disadvantage compared with applica- 
tion engineers for other industries, inas- 
much as the chemical industry has pub- 
lished very little data concerning their 
electrical requirements. This may be 
attributed to the fact that electrochemical 
processes and techniques are often of a 
highly secret nature, not only in time of 
war, but also under peacetime conditions 
when the process is a matter of competi- 
tive endeavor. The electrical-applica- 
tion engineers would welcome more 
complete and precise knowledge of the 
electrical characteristics of the various 
electrolytic cells, presented not from the 
point of view of the chemist, but from the 
point of view of the electrical engineer. 
A few typical characteristics are discussed 
below, but this subject needs considerably 
more analysis. 


Electrochemical Process 
Characteristics 


ALUMINUM 


A typical electrolytic cell line or “pot”’ 
line for the production of aluminum con- 
sists of a number of cells connected in 
series and is supplied with a normal direct 
current of 60,000 amperes at perhaps 650 
volts. Such a line may require very little 
adjustment in d-c voltage except for 
minor variations of cell resistance and of 
the counter electromotive force of the 
cells. Adjustable voltage is however 
required, if the number of cells is de- 
creased below normal, or for baking out a 
new or “green’’ cell line. The variation 
of the a-c supply voltage may require 
means of maintaining pot-line current 
and voltage at a constant value. Means 
for accomplishing such voltage regulation 
will be discussed later. Under ordinary 
operating conditions, after such a line is 
once put into operation, it will run for 
months or even years, with a voltage and 
current variation of not more than five or 
ten per cent, 

Another typical aluminum cell line 
with cells of the so-called Soderberg type 
has a normal capacity of 32,000 amperes 
at 650 volts. With this type of cell more 
frequent adjustment in the d-c voltage is 
found very useful for the purpose of 
starting “‘green’’ cells or baking out cell 
linings. 


MAGNESIUM 


As far as the application of the electrical 
conversion equipment is concerned, a 
magnesium cell-line is very similar to the 
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aluminum line. The magnesium cell line 
may have a normal d-c rating of 60,000 
amperes at 600 volts, although a large 
installation is now in the process of erec- 
tion which, based on European practice, 
will use a large number of 20,000-ampere 
350-volt cell lines. Another installation 
is using 32,000-ampere 600-volt lines. 

Wider adjustment in the d-c voltage is 
required on a magnesium cell line as com- 
pared with one for aluminum, because a 
new cell line is usually started with only a 
few cells and is built up over a period of 
several weeks by adding new cells in 
series. Both in this country and abroad, 
installations have been made with a wide 
range of adjustable d-c voltage, even 
though normal operation is at practically 
constant voltage. 


CHLORINE 


Typical chlorine cell lines use from 7,500 
to 10,000 amperes at 500 to 700 volts, de- 
pending upon the type of cell used or the 
number of cells connected in series. 
Some cells are designed for 1,800 to 2,000 
amperes, and four or five of these may be 
connected in parallel on a common d-c 
bus. Usually each 7,500- or 10,000- 
ampere cell line is supplied from one 
rectifier unit, without interconnection 
with other cell lines on the d-c side except 
in case of emergency. This arrangement 
provides flexibility to meet the day-to-day 
variations in cell-line requirements. Such 
lines are operated at essentially constant 
d-c voltage. Figure 1 shows typical 
voltage- and current-time curves for a 
chlorine line which is placed into opera- 
tion for the first time. 

It should be pointed out that these 
curves are not based on tests, as the 
authors might desire, but on previously 
published information and on theoretical 
considerations. 

The Figure 1 shows an initial instan- 
taneous peak rising to perhaps 125 per 
cent after the cell line is first thrown on 
full voltage and before the counter elec- 
tromotive force or battery action of the 
cell is established, a phenomenon which 
happens within a few cycles. The 
sodium-chloride solution initially has a 
high resistance, while it is cold and dilute. 
For the next six or eight hours the current 
rises as the resistance decreases with in- 
creasing concentration of the solution. 

The initial voltage reduction to 60 or 70 
per cent required of the conversion equip- 
ment to keep down the initial inrush of 
current is well within the capability of 
ignition control of a rectifier. Minor 
adjustments in the voltage required from 
day to day are also usually made by 
means of ignition control. Larger d-c 
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voltage changes may be obtained with 
taps on the rectifier transformer as will be 
discussed later. 

It should be noted that the character- 
istics of the individual cells are somewhat 
obscured if a number of lines are operated 
in parallel. 


COPPER AND ZINC 


A typical copper or zinc cell line is 
quite different from the chlorine line as 
regards the conversion equipment. A 
zine line may require about 10,000 am- 
peres at 500 to 600 volts, depending on 
the number of cells connected in series. 
Foreign installations have been made us- 
ing voltages up to 800 or 850 volts. For 
normal operation the cell line is operated 
at substantially constant d-c voltage. 
Usual applications require some trans- 
former taps for d-c voltage adjustment on 
a cell line as the number of cells in series 
are changed. 


2/F 8-2 


PER CENT VOLTAGE 


° 25 50 75 100 
PER CENT CURRENT 


Figure 2. Electrolytic cell-line characteristic 


Since, however, the electrolytic produc- 
tion of copper or zinc is a batch process, 
where a cell is periodically taken out of 
service for the purpose of stripping copper 
or zine from the electrodes, the cell-line 
voltage must at the same time be lowered 
to such a low value that the disconnection 
of one cell may be made at slightly above 
zero current. The voltage reduction 
required to ‘accomplish this is approxi- 
mately 25 per cent, usually obtained by 
ignition retard. 

Figure 2 shows a typical voltage-cur- 
rent characteristic of a zinc line. It is 
easily understood that the removal of one 
cell from the circuit by means of short- 
circuiting this cell should, from the stand- 
point of operation, be done as quickly as 
possible in order to revert to full current 
and full production without too much 
loss of time. 

It is important that some cell current 
be maintained, at least at a low value, at 
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all times to prevent the copper or zinc // 


already deposited from going back into 
solution. 

Figure 2 also shows cell-line character- 
istics for other cell lines. Chlorine has a 
counter electromotive force of approxi- 
mately 66 per cent. For alumina dis- 
solved in cryolite, the authors estimate a 
counter electromotive force of about 30 
per cent based on the theoretical voltage 
of dissociation of 1.38 volts per cell and 
the approximate total voltage drop of 5.9 
volts per cell. The counter electromotive 
force of fused magnesium chloride based 
on similar data is shown to be approxi- 
mately 35 percent. The authors have no 
accurate data on the length of time for 
which this counter electromotive force 
persists after an interruption in the cur- 
rent supply. 

Some cell lines have their mid-point 
grounded through a resistor for the pur- 
pose of lowering the cell potential to 


ve 


ground. Such installations usually have | 


a relay and alarm system in the ground 
connection to notify the operator of 
accidental grounds on the cell circuit. 
Grounding the mid-point of the cell line 
seems to be common practice abroad but 
is only occasionally used in this country. 
The disadvantages of its use are slightly 
more electrical losses to ground because 
of current bypassing some cells, 


Selection of Electric Equipment for 
Electrochemical Processes 


RECTIFIERS VERSUS ROTATING APPA- 
RATUS 


The mercury-are rectifier has become 
so well established in the electrochemical 
field that it is hardly necessary to dwell 
at great lengths on the advantages it has 
over rotating apparatus. However, it is 
desirable to. review very briefly some of 
these advantages. 

The space requirements for the installa- 
tion of rectifiers are quite moderate, and 
no reinforced foundations are needed such 
as are required for rotating apparatus. 

In the larger units at 600 volts direct 
current, the rectifier-conversion equip- 
ment may be installed for approximately 
$35 to $40 per kw. This includes the 
incoming 13.8 kv 60-cycle a-c switchgear, 
autotransformers, rectifier apparatus, ca- 


ble and copper bus bars for the main d-c 


bus, building, and installation labor. 


This approximate installation cost figure _ 


would cover a layout as shown in Figures 
5A and 5B. 7) 

An especially important consideration 
in wartime is the fact that the amount of 
particularly scarce materials, such as cop- 
per and steel, is considerably less in a 
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rectifier installation than in rotating 
apparatus. Incidentally, it is for this 
reason that the rectifiers have for some 
time been more widely used in Europe 
than they have been in this country. 

The efficiency of the modern ignitron- 
rectifier equipment in the voltage range 
around 600 volts is in excess of 95 per 
cent, including the transformer losses and 
the power consumed by the rectifier 
auxiliary equipment, such as pumps and 
ignition apparatus. 

The efficiency of the conversion equip- 
ment is of special importance in the elec- 
trochemical industry, because these proc- 
esses operate at close to unity load factor, 
and the electric energy which the conver- 
sion equipment supplies over a year’s 
time may cost as much or more than the 
cost of the conversion equipment itself. 

An operating advantage of the rectifier 
installation over a rotating-apparatus in- 
stallation is particularly emphasized by 
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the problem of restarting a large-capacity 
cell line after a complete power failure or 
shutdown. Assuming that such a cell 
line is supplied from six 10,000-ampere 
rotary converters, it is necessary after a 
power failure to restart and resynchronize 
all of the rotary converters with the d-c 
breakers open. Since it is impossible to 
close all of the d-c breakers simultane- 
ously, one of the rotary converters will 
assume the entire load, its breaker will 
trip off on overload, and succeeding break- 
ers will follow. 

To meet this problem with rotary con- 
verters, a large cell-line breaker is re- 
sorted to, which may be rated 60,000 
amperes continuously. By using this 
rather unwieldy device, all of the rotary 
converters may be paralleled on the d-c 
bus with this cell-line breaker open and 
then the breaker closed. 
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A rectifier application easily circum- 
vents this problem. With rectifiers, all 
d-c and a-c breakers are closed with the 
ignition circuit de-energized. The pot- 
room load is picked up by energizing the 
ignition circuits of all rectifiers simul- 
taneously. No cell-line breaker is needed. 
It is obvious that the time element, in re- 
establishing service after a power inter- 


' ruption, is very small indeed for a rectifier 


station as compared with a rotary con- 
verter installation. 

Rectifiers provide a certain amount of 
d-c voltage adjustment by means of 


Large rectifier sub- 
station 


Figure 3. 


ignition retard, which allows quick and 
easy compensation for changes in tke a-c 
supply voltage or for changes in the cell- 
line conditions; whereas with rotary con- 
verters, the use of boosters must be re- 
sorted to. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the continuous use of igni- 
tion control is not resorted to in practice 
beyond four or five per cent, since a wider 
use is accompanied by lowering of the 
power factor and an increase in the tend- 
ency of the rectifier to are back. 

All in all, it may be fairly stated that 
the ‘many advantages of rectifiers. over 
rotating apparatus makes their selection 
for a large electrochemical installation a 
foregone conclusion. 

A considerable advance in the art of 
rectifier design is represented by the 
single-anode rectifier tank. As_ illus- 
trated in Figure 3, these single-anode 
tanks or ignitrons are assembled in 
groups of 12 to supply 5,000 cathode 
amperes. This ignitron design has re- 
sulted in an increase of efficiency by a 
reduction of the are drop to 20 volts or 
less; which, for such installations, means 
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an over-all efficiency of about 95 per cent. 
The lower are drop and the high efficiency 
result from the fact that the anode en- 
cased in a single tank can be placed closer 
to the mercury-pool cathode. 

Because each anode is confined in a 
relatively small tank compared to the 
large multianode arrangement, with the 
ignitron it is possible to make much 
tighter vacuum seals, and therefore better 
to maintain the vacuum. Furthermore, 
if a tank leaks, or trouble develops with 
one tank, itis arelatively simple matter to 
replace this tank, whereas it is much more 


serious when a large multianode tank has 
to. be taken out of service. For these 
reasons the single-anode ignitron rectifier 
is now the choice of the electrochemical 
industry, foreign countries excepted. 


SELECTION OF RECTIFIERS 


Figure 4 shows the general arrangement 
of an electric system for three 60,000- 
ampere 600-volt electrolytic cell lines. 
While this sketch does not represent in 
detail an actual installation, nevertheless 
all of the features shown are commonly 
installed, and the sketch will serve as a 
basis for discussion of the various reasons 
why the equipment shown was selected. 

Each 60,000-ampere cell line operates 
as a unit. Therefore, the largest avail- 
able size rectifier units are chosen, in 
order to obtain maximum economy in 
first cost. The rectifier transformers are 
selected so as to supply two rectifier units 
from one transformer, or a total of 10,000 
d-c cathode amperes. This is about the 
upper limit. The maximum of 10,000 
cathode amperes d-c per rectifier trans- 
former has been found both in this coun- 
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try and abroad to be a conservative upper 
limit because of large copper sizes to be 
handled, stresses in the transformer dur- 
ing arc-back, and for other design reasons. 
Thus the logical choice of rectifier units 
for this case is the 5,000-ampere, 12-anode 
ignitron, similar to those shown in Fig- 
ure 3. 

In view of its relative simplicity of de- 
sign and sturdiness of construction, the 
six-phase double-wye or quadruple-wye 
secondary connection is most widely used, 
both here arid in foreign countries. Some 
12-phase rectifier transformers have, of 
course, been used for small installations. 
As shown on Figure 4, the transformer 
selected has quadruple-wye secondary 
connections. Two wye, with their inter- 
phase winding, supply one 5,000-ampere 
rectifier, and two duplicate wye, with 
interphase winding, supply the other 
rectifier. 


NUMBER OF PHASES 


As the six-phase, 10,000-ampere cath- 
ode d-c rectifier transformer is selected, 
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spread telephone interference, if no co- 
ordinative measures are taken. There- 
fore, the number of phases should be 
selected with reference to the ratio of the 
total rectifier capacity and the total sys- 
tem capacity supplying the rectifier in- 
stallation. 

Table II contains a “‘rule of thumb” of 
rectifier kilowatt ratings and number of 
phases selected for 60-cycle rectifier opera- 
tion. This table is, of course, subject to 
interpretation and should be used with 
extreme caution, since, for instance, there 
have been some cases of telephone inter- 
ference caused by 200-kw rectifiers at the 
end of a long feeder. It is, however, 
generally applicable to rectifier installa- 
tions on relatively large power systems; 
and so far as the authors know, there have 
been no cases of telephone interference 
caused by rectifiers in industrial plants 
within the limits shown in Table II. 

The total kilowatts and the number of 
rectifier transformers on each pot line 
indicate in accordance with Tables I and 
II that the installation here discussed 


Figure 4 (left). Electric system for large 
electrochemical installation 


Figure 4A (below). Simplified dia- 
gram of rectifier with arc back(X) on one anode 
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there are now required six such units to 
supply the 60,000-ampere pot line. This 
is a total of 36,000 d-c kw. Investiga- 
tions of rectifier wave shape and its influ- 
ence on telephone communications indi- 
cate that the telephone influence is, to a 
very large extent, dependent on the 
characteristics and the total installed 
capacity of the a-c supply system, to 
which the rectifier installation is con- 
nected, and also on the number of phases 
selected. It has been fairly well estab- 
lished that such an amount of power 
operating at six phase would cause wide- 
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should use 36-phase relationship. Since 
there are six six-phase units, the rectifier 
tubes will fire in 36-phase relationship, if 
the primary voltages are shifted by ten 
degrees for each rectifier unit. 

Table I gives a convenient reference 
for the number of phase shifters and the 
degree of phase shift required for com- 
binations of six-phase transformers for 
multiphase operation. The use of 18- 
phase operation is inadvisable, because 
its principal harmonics are the 17th and 
19th, having the greatest audio-sensi- 
tivity. The 36-phase relationship elimi- 
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nates theoretically all harmonics below i 
the 35th. 

It has generally been found impractical 
to make sufficiently accurate estimates of 
the telephone influence in advance of a 
rectifier installation, because of the many 
variables and unknowns, which allow 
only approximate estimates of the tele- 
phone influence. Therefore, it has be- 
come the practice, supported by experi- 
ence, to evaluate only approximately the 
telephone influence and choose the num- 
ber of phases in some such “‘rule-of- 
thumb” fashion as shown in Table II. 

If it should ever become necessary in a 
specific case, remedies such as increasing 
the number of phases or a-c line filters 
can be applied after the installation has 
been made. 

It should be clearly borne in mind that 
the foregoing discussion refers to a 60- 
cycle supply. Since telephone influence 
is sensitive to certain harmonics, Table II 
does not apply to 25-cycle systems. An 
installation with the same number of 
kilowatts should have a little over double 
the number of phases for a 25-cycle sys- 
tem as it has for a 60-cycle system. 

In addition to the reduction in tele- 
phone influence, the multiphase operation 
offers definite economic advantages, since 
the increase in the number of phases im- 
proves the power factor as indicated in 
Figure 6. This figure is based on design 
data of an actual installation whose basic 
unit is the six-phase transformer. It can 
be seen that when the number of phases is 
raised from 6 to 36, the power factor im- 
proves from 92 to 95 at zero ignition re- 
tard. The increase in the number of 
phases also reduces the losses. 

Instead of using basic six-phase trans- 
former units, it is possible to use basic 12- 
phase transformer units. Such 12-phase 
transformers are much more commonly 
used in Europe than in this country, 
although they may be considered prac- 
tical devices and have a definite field of 
application for smaller installations. Atl 
interphase transformers, indicated in 
Figure 4, are usually built in the common 
transformer tank, 

The introduction of the phase-shifting ~ 
autotransformer, as shown in Figure 4, 
results in some additional reactance in the 
circuit which would cause it to take 
slightly less load than a circuit without — 
phase shifter. However, such unequal 
load distribution is easily compensated by 
a slight amount of ignition retard on the © 
unit without phase shifter, and it is not 
considered necessary to insert any exter- 
nal reactance, although this is tHe practice 
in foreign countries. 

The rating of rectifier transformers for 
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chemical installations is on a basis of 45 
degrees centigrade temperature rise for 
continuous full load. This conservative 
rating for the transformers has universal 
acceptance in this country for electro- 
chemical service, because the load factor is 
almost 100 per cent, and such installations 
may run for years under this full load con- 
dition. The 45 degrees centigrade tem- 
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cell line with 100 per cent current at all 
times, a 10,000-ampere spare unit should 
be provided. 


D-C VOLTAGE CONTROL 


The installation illustrated by Figure 4 
is assumed to require operation at d-c 
voltages as low as 100 for starting up a 
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perature rise greatly reduces the mainte- 
nance on the oil and also provides some in- 
herent spare capacity for emergencies, 
when it may be necessary to run the cell 
line on a reduced number of rectifiers, 
while one unit is undergoing maintenance. 

With conservative design margins in 
both transformers and rectifiers, and 
with the high degree of reliability of 
modern rectifiers, such an installation as 
shown in Figure 4 would not normally 
require additional spare capacity. If the 
cell line is run with five instead of six 
units the overload is 20 per cent. It is 
generally practical, although not always 
desirable, to reduce the cell-line load 
while the single unit is off the line for 
maintenance. If it is essential to run the 
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thermore, the a-c voltage supply is as- 
sumed to vary five or six per cent from 
day to day, a condition which would cause 
the cell-line current to vary a slightly 
greater percentage. Both these condi- 
tions are frequently met in actual opera- 
tion. 

It is quite inadvisable to reduce the 
voltage from 600 down to 100 volts by 
ignition control. Figure 6 indicates that 
voltage reduction by ignition control, 
even as little as 16 per cent, reduces the 
power factor from 95 per cent to 82 per 
cent. Furthermore, operation of mer- 
cury-are rectifiers with a large amount of 
ignition retard, for a long period of time, 
will increase the frequency of are-backs. 
Experienced rectifier operators, therefore, 
use as little ignition retard as possible, 
and the application of ignition control 
should be limited to such cases where the 
voltage reduction is of only temporary 
character, as, for instance, when starting a 
cell line, where ignition retard of 30 to 40 
per cent is permissible for a few minutes. 

The other method of d-c voltage con- 
trol, which uses a change of rectifier- 
transformer voltage, is not connected 
with these drawbacks. If only five or ten 
per cent change of d-c voltage is required 
over a long period of time, as would be 
the case for a chlorine line, this change 
should be obtained by taps in the rectifier- 
transformer high-voltage winding. These 
taps would be changed with the trans- 
former de-energized, as such changes are 
sufficiently infrequent to make an inter- 
ruption for this purpose acceptable. 

However, with the change of d-c volt- 
age required in the case of the installation 
here discussed, the only practical way of 
accomplishing this change of a-c voltage 
is through the use of an autotransformer 
with no-load taps. In this particular 
case the autotransformer would be sup- 
plied with seven no-load taps from 100 to 
600 d-c volts rectifier output. Since 
these rather large changes in d-c voltage 
are required, only once in several weeks, as 
a number of cells are added or removed 
from the circuit, changing these taps 
with the cell line de-energized imposes no 
serious hardship on the cell-room opera- 
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Figure 5B. Typical rectifier substation 
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In addition to the no-load taps, the 
autotransformer should in this case have 
load-ratio control to provide a plus or 
minus 60 d-c volts adjustment within the 
range of any of the seven taps of the no- 
load tap changer. This results in ex- 
tremely flexible control and permits the 
operator to compensate for fluctuations in 
the incoming a-c power supply and also to 
bridge the gap between the no-load taps. 
The total range of 120 d-c volts load ratio 
control has been covered with 16 and 32 
steps. Load-ratio control is also quite 
useful to the operator in maintaining con- 
stant cell-line current, as cell conditions 
change, and operators, who have this 
tool available, attest to its usefulness for 
this purpose. 

The autotransformer with these fea- 
tures is also a tool for reducing the d-c 
voltage for the purpose of baking out a 
“green” cell line or for short-circuiting 
the d-c bus and simultaneously baking 
out all rectifier units themselves when 
they are first installed. 

An exactly similar result can be ob- 
tained by the use of an induction voltage 
regulator when due attention is paid to 
the shifting of the primary voltage supply 
with respect to the ignition-system volt- 
age. Induction voltage regulators are 
somewhat more expensive but are fre- 
quently used abroad. 

With such flexible tools for voltage con- 
trol available, it is not necessary to use 
any considerable amount of ignition con- 
trol, except to balance the load between 
the various rectifier units. 

The load-ratio control feature of the 
autotransformer makes possible auto- 
matic kilowatt input control for the pot 
line. This feature is not required by the 
cellroom operator, who will generally 
take all the kilowatts he can obtain, but 
by consideration of power contract 
formulas. By using constant kilowatt 
control, the load factor can be main- 
tained at better than 98 per cent, and, 
with some power contract formulas, this 
feature alone will pay for the autotrans- 
former very quickly. 

It will be noted from Figure 4 that two 
autotransformers are chosen for each pot 
line. Each autotransformer is of suffi- 
cient size to supply with normal tempera- 
ture rise four rectifier transformers and, 
in an emergency, five rectifier trans- 
formers. This spare capacity is required 
for reliability. When one autotrans- 
former is out of service for maintenance of 
load-ratio control contacts, or in the 
event of failure of a cable connection to 
the main bus, the cell line can be operated 
for the duration of the emergency at five- 
sixths capacity. 
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Autotransformers, which are usually 
wye-connected, often have a tertiary 
stabilizing delta winding, as indicated in 
Figure 4. This tertiary winding will be 
of a certain minimum size as dictated by 
design consideration. If designed for a 
standard voltage commonly used to sup- 
ply auxiliary plant load, the tertiary wind- 
ing can be made to serve a double purpose. 
In a particular case, each tertiary winding 
was designed for 3,000 kva at 2,400 volts. 
This provides a very economical source of 
plant power, since no additional 13.8-kv 
high-voltage switching is required to 
make it available, and very little addi- 
tional copper in the tertiary winding. 

The autotransformer winding, being 
13.8-kv wye-connected, provides a con- 
venient means of grounding the neutral of 
the 13.8-kv system. While not shown by 
Figure 4, in an actual installation all six 
of the autotransformer neutrals are 
brought through disconnecting switches 
to a common grounding bus; and this bus 
is connected to ground through a current 
limiting resistor. Such neutral ground- 
Table Il. ‘Rule-of-Thumb” Kilowatt Ratings 
and Phases for 60-Cycle Rectifier Operation 

on Relatively Large Power Systems 


Kilowatts Phases 
1,000 2;000) Bois bc tik aloes 6 
2,000= 6000-5 55 oem come 12 
6,000-20,000 See. eae 24 
20;000=30,0000 2 ke - iecarsisetee 30 
30;000=50,000 cc wae eee 36 
50,000-and up................48=72 


ing greatly facilitates the relaying of the 
system and adds to its reliability and 
safety. 


AUTOMATIC CURRENT REGULATION 


Automatic current regulation can be 
furnished by means of regulators operat- 
ing on the rectifier ignition circuits. In 
general, such devices are not required for 
electrochemical installations, because the 
conditions are sufficiently constant, and 
they have been applied only to meet 
special conditions. They may be justi- 
fied when the a-c system voltage varies, 
and it is desired to keep the d-c pot-line 
current constant. They are also of value 
where the rectifier must parallel with other 
conversion units of dissimilar character- 
istics. 

Where such devices are used, the 
amount of ignition control is limited, and 
the undesirable effects on power factor 
are avoided. Where they are used in 
conjunction with load-ratio-control auto- 
transformers, the ignition control is 
limited to perhaps five or six per cent 
range, and when these limits are reached, 
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the load-ratio-control autotransformer 
taps are automatically changed by the 
regulator. 


D-C SWITCHGEAR 


High-speed d-c switching, particularly 
where more than one rectifier supplies 
the same load, is considered a highly de- 
sirable application requirement. By 
high-speed switching is meant a d-e cir- 
cuit interrupting device which will begin 
to open in one-half cycle or less, and will 
therefore limit the peak current, and will 
completely interrupt it in approximately 
one cycle. The primary oil switch in the 
supply circuit to the rectifier transformer 
will have a normal operating time from 
six to eight cycles and would permit arc- 
back currents to reach undesirably high 
values. 

Two methods of high-speed d-c switch- 
ing are in common use: The older 
method uses a high-speed cathode breaker 
which trips on reverse current and re- 
moves the faulty rectifier from the d-c 
bus. Since the short circuit still exists on 
the secondary circuit of the rectifier trans- 
former, it is necessary to attempt either to 
extinguish the arc in the rectifier by igni- 
tion blocking, or to open the main oil 
switch. : 

The second method of applying high- 
speed switching is the use of the high- 
speed anode breaker as indicated in 
Figure 4 and Figure 4A. The use of the 
high-speed anode breaker is an important 
development in the application of recti- 
fiers, and, while there have been some 
papers written on this subject, the authors 
feel that it is desirable to review briefly 
the reasons for their wide acceptance by 
the operators. 

The use of an anode circuit breaker pro- 
vides the best protection not only for the 
rectifier but for the process being supplied 
by direct current, since its use gives a 
greater guarantee of continuity of service. 
The high-speed anode circuit breaker has 
one pole placed in each anode circuit and 
replaces a single-pole high-speed cathode 
breaker. 

Referring to Figure 4A, normal current 
flow at a given moment is indicated by 
the solid-line arrows. When an arc-back 
occurs, one of the anodes (the right-hand 
one, not supposed to be carrying current 
at that instant) allows current to flow in) 
the reverse direction. It will be seen 


a) 
al 


i} 


re 


that an arc back therefore causes two . 


short circuits, one on the d-c bus indicated 
by the “abnormal” dotted arrow marked 
X, and the other on the a-c system indi- 
cated by the ‘‘abnormal” dotted arrow Y. 

It is desirable to remove these short 
circuits quickly. An interrupter in the 
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anode circuits removes the short circuits 
from the a-c and the d-c systems simul- 
taneously. 

The high-speed anode circuit breaker 
opens in response to the reverse direction 
of current in the anode. The current 
peak is limited to one-half cycle or less 
and the current completely interrupted in 
approximately one cycle. 

\In comparison, the high-speed cathode 
circuit breaker would only interrupt the 
feedback from the d-c bus into the faulty 
anode, but some additional means has to 
be used to remove the short circuit from 
the a-c system, either by opening the 
primary oil circuit breaker or by attempt- 
ing to suppress the arc in the rectifier by 
ignition control, while the use of the high- 
speed anode circuit breaker goes directly 
to the source of the trouble and quickly 
and promptly interrupts the anode cir- 
cuit, It should be noted that the use of 
an anode circuit breaker is not a substi- 


tute for a primary oil circuit breaker, but | 


only a supplement of it. Transformer 
fault protection and normal switching 
generally require the use of primary cir- 
cuit breakers when such large transformer 
unit is connected to an a-c bus. 

Some of the specific advantages of high- 
speed anode circuit breakers, particularly 
in those cases where more than one recti- 
fier supplies a common d-c bus, are: 


(a). The transformer is protected against 
the high currents which may result when a 
rectifier arcs back. Such high currents im- 
pose very severe stresses on the transformer. 


(b). The other rectifiers are protected 
against supplying large d-c currents to the 
faulty rectifier. Such protection against 
heavy currents reduces materially the tend- 
ency for the normal rectifiers to arc back 
“sympathetically.” 


(c). The remaining normal anodes on the 
same rectifier are not called upon to supply 
heavy currents to the faulty anode, and their 
tendency to are back, either immediately or 
in the future, is greatly reduced. Arc-backs 
beget arc-backs. | 


(d). The use of anode breakers, with high- 
speed reverse-current trip on each pole, 
greatly simplifies the protective control sys- 

*tem. There are no additional relays nor 
wiring to go wrong. 


(e). When one rectifier transformer sup- 
plies two rectifiers, as is usually the case in 
electrochemical work, the use of high-speed 
anode circuit breakers will remove one of 
them on arc-back and permit the other to 
continue in uninterrupted service. 


The principle of the high-speed anode 
circuit breaker has been well proven in 
service. It is so fundamentally a correct 
device for the protection of mercury-are 
rectifiers - that future electrochemical 
application without them will be rare 
indeed. 

It will be noted from Figures 4 and 4A 
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that a semihigh-speed cathode breaker is 
indicated. These semihigh-speed cath- 
ode breakers provide overload protection 
in the forward direction, since high-speed 
anode breakers which trip on reverse 
current are not particularly well suited to 
trip on straight overloads in the normal 
direction. The semihigh-speed cathode- 
breaker overload trip is given a slight 
time delay to permit the breaker to stay 
in until the high-speed anode breaker has 
cleared the arc-back. The semihigh- 
speed cathode breaker is also useful for 
normal emergency trip of the entire cell 
line. 


STATION CONTROL 


The station operator’s control devices 
for controlling a station similar to that 
shown in Figures 3 and 4 are concentrated 
on an operator’s control board. 


100, an 
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Figure 6. Power-factor characteristics for 
varying amount of grid control 


The operator’s functions in energizing 
such a cell line or taking it off the line are 
relatively simple. For energizing the cell 
line, the auxiliary circuits for water and 
vacuum pumps are energized, and then 
the a-c circuit breakers are closed. The 
anode and cathode breakers are next 
closed with the ignition circuit de- 
energized. The ignition circuit is then 
energized, permitting the rectifiers to take 
load. As previously mentioned, the d-c 
breakers cannot be closed with the igni- 
tion circuit energized, because the first 
breaker closed will trip again due to over- 
load. 

For some types of cell lines, and under 
some conditions, the operator may wish to 
start the cell line with the lowest possible 
d-c voltage permitted by ignition control, 
and energize the ignition circuit only 
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‘after it has been retarded. All of these 


operations are performed at the operator’s 
control board shown in Figure 3. 

A cell line can be de-energized by sim- 
ply tripping the cathode breakers. If 
one of the cathode breakers should lag 
materially behind the others, it will be 
forced to interrupt the entire cell-line 
current which represents an exceedingly 
heavy duty. If the operator desires and 
has the time, he may reduce the current 
interrupted by these breakers by first 
reducing the voltage and current on the 
entire cell line through the ignition con- 
trol. 

The power to cell lines should not be 
interrupted by de-energizing the ignition 
circuit. If this is attempted, the entire 
cell-line current somewhat attenuated 
will be finally transferred to a single 
anode. This is a serious overload for the 
particular anode and may cause serious 
damage to it. Even if all the cathode 
breakers are tripped simultaneously, they 
will open at slightly different moments. 
However, the magnetic energy stored in 
the cell-line circuit is dissipated quickly 
and without harm in the are chutes of the 
cathode breaker. 

Another method of de-energizing the 
cell line is to open the main a-c feeder 
breakers, a method which would corre- 
spond to the case of a complete power 
failure. Except for increased mainte- 
nance on the breaker, such interruption 
will not have any particularly bad effects, 
because the energy flow from the system is 
interrupted, and the current is transferred 
finally to the last conducting anode, only 
after it has died down to a relatively low 
and safe value. 

Such stations as those illustrated by 
Figures 3 and 4 are continuously attended. 
The operations under normal circum- 
stances are relatively simple and are 
usually confined to the observation of the 
instruments and the rectifiers. Where no 
automatic current nor voltage regulation 
is used, it is necessary to adjust the 
voltage from time to time by operating 
the tap changer or load-ratio control of 
the transformer, and perhaps occasionally 
to balance the load between the rectifiers 
by means of a slight amount of ignition 
control, 


TEMPERATURE-REGULATING EQUIPMENT 


The losses in the rectifiers are usually 
removed by water cooling. There are a 
few installations of air-cooled rectifiers in 
Europe but no important installations in 
this country. In water-cooled rectifiers, 
the coolant is usually recirculated through 
some form of heat exchanger. Where the 
raw water supply is sufficiently cool, 
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clean, and abundant, these heat exchang- 


ers are generally water-to-water. Where 
the water supply is less favorable, these 
heat exchangers may be water-to-air. 

The temperature-regulating heat ex- 
changers as shown in the typical station 
layout of Figure 5 are usually located 
directly beneath the rectifier and the 
coolant continuously circulated between 
the rectifier and the heat exchanger. 
For most efficient rectifier operation, the 
temperature of this coolant is maintained 
at approximately 47 degrees centigrade. 
Thermostatically controlled valves on 
the heat exchanger maintain this tempera- 
ture by automatically controlling the 
amount of raw cooling water flowing 
through the heat exchanger. 

The recirculated liquid coolant is 
usually distilled water and may be treated 
with sodium dichromate to inhibit corro- 
sion. These water-to-water heat ex- 
changers can be manufactured for cooling 
water temperatures as high as 35 de- 
grees centigrade (95 Fahrenheit). Fora 
36,000-kw rectifier installation considered 
in Figure 4, there would be required 420 
gallons per minute of 85 degrees Fahren- 
heit raw cooling water. 

In water-to-air heat exchangers, the 
coolant is also continuously circulated 
between the heat exchanger and the recti- 
fier. A by-pass valve, thermostatically 
controlled, will pass more or less of the re- 
circulated coolant through the heat ex- 
changer while the fans run continuously. 

Heat exchangers, when sodium-di- 
chromate corrosion inhibitor is used, are 
at cathode potential and are therefore 
usually insulated from ground. Rubber 
hose is used to connect it to the rectifier 
and to the raw water supply. 

The use of water-to-air heat exchangers, 
because of blower losses, may lower the 
station efficiency perhaps one tenth of one 
per cent, but since these blowers operate 
at full speed only a few months in the 
summer time, this is not an important 
. consideration. The choice of water-to- 
water or water-to-air heat exchangers 
should only be considered from the stand- 
point of expense and quality of the raw 
water supply available. The installed 
cost of the water-to-water heat exchang- 
ers is considerably less than water-to-air, 
if the raw water is delivered to the build- 
ing at no cost. 


STATION ARRANGEMENT 


A typical station arrangement for a 
large electrochemical installation is shown 
in Figures 5A and 5B. 

The transformers are installed outdoors 
and are usually of the oil-insulated self- 
cooled type. 
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The temperature-regulating heat ex- 
changers are installed on the first floor of 
the main rectifier building directly below 
each of the rectifiers to which they are 
connected. For such large installations 
this arrangement gives the best economy 
of building space. 

The rectifiers are mounted on the sec- 
ond floor at about the same elevation as 
the transformer secondary connections. 
Bus connections to the individual rectifier 
anodes are made preferably below the 
rectifier assembly. The cathode connec- 
tions to the cathode breakers are also 
made from below. In this particular 
illustration, the neutral or negative con- 
nection from the interphase transformer 
is carried across the station directly below 
the roof. 

The d-c breakers may be installed 
either on the ground floor or on the recti- 
fier floor. An argument in favor of in- 
stalling them on the rectifier floor is that 
the operator is then able to see that the 
breakers on a particular rectifier are open 
when work has to be done on this rectifier. 
However, space is generally available in 
the basement, and a narrower building 
results if these devices are placed in the 
basement. 

On the second or rectifier floor of the 
building, is placed the operators’ control 
board as illustrated in Figure 3. The 
control boards for two or even three pot- 
line equipments may be grouped together 
and under the control of one operator. 

On the ground floor, aisle space is pro- 
vided so that a portable degassing trans- 
former may be moved from one rectifier 
to the other for initial degassing, or for de- 
gassing after a single unit has been re- 
turned to service after repairs. 

The control cubicles containing the 
control devices for the pump and other 
auxiliaries for each rectifier are installed 
on the end of each rectifier. 

The a-c switchgear in this particular 
illustration of Figure 5A is shown located 
in a separate building with the two auto- 
transformers adjacent thereto. 

It should be noted that this installation 
is typical of many electrochemical instal- 
lations in that all of the 13.8-kv power 
cable enters the transformers and switch- 
gear through pot heads, and there are no 
exposed 13.8-kv bushings in the system. 
This protection is a matter of some im- 
portance to those electrochemical installa- 
tions where corrosive atmospheres or con- 
ducting dust is present. 


A-C PowErR SuPPLy 


Reliability of power supply for electro- 
chemical installations is considered essen- 
tial, since loss of power even for a short 
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time may be very costly, in addition to a 


being naturally objectionable from the 
standpoint of the operator. In the case 
of chlorine cell lines, loss of power requires 
the immediate stoppage of auxiliary gas 
pumps and of the feed to the cells; other- 
wise chlorine gas may be liberated in the 
cell room with undesirable effects on the 
operators and the surrounding neighbor- 
hood. With aluminum and magnesium 
plants, the loss of power for an hour or 
more may cause the cells to freeze. In 
general, loss of power may mean an inter- 
ruption of production for a much longer 
period than the duration of such power 
interruption and may require a costly and 
slow restarting of the process. 

Therefore, the electric equipment and 
its power supply, which are the heart of 
this process, must be of the most reliable 
type and must include such spare capac- 
ity as may be indicated by experience. 
Even the best or most efficient or most 
reliable electric equipment will have an 
installed cost not usually exceeding 30 per 
cent of the total installed cost of the en- 
tire electrolytic plant which it supplies. 

As shown in Figure 4, two autotrans- 
formers supply each pot line so that the 
reliability of power supply is insured, at 
least on a reduced basis if one autotrans- 
former or its cable feed is lost. Each 
autotransformer has a continuous rating 
of two thirds of a pot line. 

By proper separation of circuits, even 
these large electrochemical installations 
may be kept within a 500,000-kva short- 
circuit capacity breaker. Normal dis- 
tribution voltage in well over 90 per cent 
of the electrochemical installations in the 
United States is 13.8 kv. 

The double bus systems shown on the 
output side of the autotransformers per- 
mit any of the six main rectifier trans- 
formers to be connected to either of the 
autotransformers. While not indicated 
in Figure 4, the double bus system per- 
mits the autotransformers to be connected 
to different bus sections with no inter- 
connections between feeders. 
be particularly important, if each auto- 
transformer is fed from a different bus sec- 
tion in the powerhouse, and these power- 


house bus sections are tied together 


through a synchronizing or transfer bus. 
The fact that there is no interconnection 
on the output side of the autotransformers 
avoids any possibility of by-passing the 
synchronizing bus. 


The outdoor substation supplying the 


three pot lines should logically have 45- 
degree transformers, to be consistent with 
the rectifier transformer practice. In the 
arrangement shown in Figure 4, the main 
stepdown transformers are provided with 
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fans, so that, in the event of the loss of one 
bank, the fans can be started on the re- 
maining two banks, and power transferred 
to them through the transfer bus. 

The transfer bus is normally discon- 
nected and the bus sections A, B, and C 
are independent, thus localizing the effects 
of short circuits and other disturbances. 

Because of the current-carrying capac- 

‘aty required on the main outdoor trans- 


former bank, Figure 4 indicates that the 


delta for the secondary windings of these 
transformers is made on the metal-clad 
bus by using two 2,000-ampere, triple- 
pole breakers. This is a method fre- 
quently resorted to in order to obtain the 
necessary current-carrying capacity in 
metal-clad switchgear. 

The system should, of course, be sup- 
plied with two-incoming high-voltage 
lines, in accordance with the standards of 
reliability required. Since interruptions 
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on the incoming high-voltage lines are the 
most frequent, the cost of high-voltage 
circuit breakers and protective relaying is 
justified. 
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Factors Affecting the Mechanical 


Deterioration of Cellulose Insulation 


F. M. CLARK 


ASSOCIATE AIEE 


Synopsis: The rate of mechanical deteriora- 
tion of cellulose insulation is dependent on 
the conditions“of its use. Those factors of 
major importance are the temperature ap- 
plied and the presence of oxygen and 
moisture. Moisture even in small amounts 
greatly affects the mechanical stability of 
the cellulose insulation. In general, the 
mechanical life of the insulation is reduced 
by half for each doubling in water content. 
Deterioration promoted by oxidation is most 
effective at temperatures below 120 degrees 
centigrade and is accelerated by the presence 
of moisture. 

The rate of deterioration for substantially 
dry insulation at temperatures above 120 
degrees centigrade is dependent upon its 
previous history. Intermittent exposure to 
high temperature effects are additive. The 
“eight-degree-centigrade rule,’’ indicative 
that the rate of mechanical deterioration is 
doubled for each eight-degree-centigrade in- 
crease from a base temperature of 120 de- 
grees centigrade or higher, applies most 
closely for practical use when the insulation 
under study has lost more than 50 per cent 
of its tensile strength. 


ELLULOSE insulation is widely used 

as the dielectric in high-voltage elec- 

tric apparatus. Like mineral oil with 
which it is usually associated, cellulose 
in commercial practice is subject to chemi- 
cal change to an extent which is depend- 
ent upon the conditions of its use. The 
deteriorating effects of temperature and 
oxygen are generally recognized and have 
been the subject of exhaustive research 
and discussion. The effect of moisture, 
as described in this paper, has not been 
carefully evaluated in previous studies of 
cellulose stability, despite the fact that it 
appears to play a dominant role in the 
chemical and mechanical changes ex- 
hibited by the cellulose when exposed to 
temperatures within the range encoun- 
tered in the commercial use of transformers 
and other high-voltage electric apparatus. 
As a material for insulating electric ap- 
paratus cellulose is used in a variety of 
forms. In its widest application cellulose 
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is used in the form of paper sheets or 
tapes for the insulation of conductors 
which may vary greatly in size and shape. 
In some applications it is subjected to 
relatively low electric stresses and serves 
chiefly as a spacing material for the sepa- 
ration of adjacent conductors. In other 
applications it is subject to severe elec- 
tric stress which in the case of capacitors 
and similar apparatus may be as high as 
300 or 400 volts per mil. In most of its 
uses the cellulose is impregnated with 
mineral oil or varnish or both. It may, 
on the one hand, be found in apparatus 
operating under conditions allowing more 
or less free access of air or, on the other 
hand, in apparatus where contact with air 
or other source of oxygen is substantially 
eliminated by the use of hermetically 
sealed containers or by other means. In 
all of its applications, however, it is essen- 
tial that chemical deterioration of the 
cellulose, resulting in the loss of dielec- 
tric efficiency and mechanical strength, 
shall be completely eliminated or care- 
fully controlled in order that the insula- 
tion may be able to withstand the severe 
electric and mechanical stresses set up, 
not only in the normal use of the appara- 
tus but also under short circuit or over- 
load conditions. 

One of the most difficult of all engineer- 
ing problems is the translation of labora- 
tory ‘“‘life’’ data into terms of practical 
usage. The present paper concerns itself 
entirely with laboratory data correlating 
those factors of time, temperature, mois- 
ture, and oxidation which have been 
found to be important in affecting the 
mechanical stability of cellulose insula- 
tion. The results obtained are reported 
in order to assist the engineer in his ef- 
forts to use materials efficiently. The rela- 
tive importance of the deteriorating fac- 
tors investigated can only be finally de- 
termined from a study of the results ob- 
tained under the conditions of commercial 
use. 


Objects of Investigation 


In a previous paper! it has been re- 
lated that the chemical and mechanical 
deterioration of cellulose is a complicated 
phenomenon greatly influenced by the 
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decomposition products formed as a re- 
sult of the chemical changes involved. 
Among those products are organic acids, 
water, hydrocarbons and their deriva- 
tives, and gases such as the oxides of 
carbon. It has been demonstrated that 
once initiated the chemical changes in- 
volved are accelerated to a degree de- 
pendent on the retention of the decom- 
position products. The present paper 
has as one of its objects the evaluation of 
the influence exerted by the presence 
of moisture on the mechanical stability of 
cellulose when aged under conditions 
which do not allow the escape of the de- 
terioration products formed. 

It has already been shown? that cellu- 
lose sheets or tapes will deteriorate me- 
chanically when heated even in the ab- 
sence of oxygen. The pyrochemical ef- 
fect as contrasted to the effects of severe 
oxidation become pronounced as the tem- 


perature is raised above 120 degrees centi- - 


grade. Cellulose when heated passes 
through a “‘stable period” during which 
the mechanieal properties are maintained. 
The presence of oxygen is chiefly effective 
in reducing the duration of this “stable 
period.” It is a further object of this 
paper to demonstrate the effect of mois- 
ture on the duration of this “‘stable 
period.” 

Cellulose insulation as in transformers 
is subject to wide variations in tempera- 
ture. Under overload conditions local- 
ized temperatures are obtained far in ex- 
cess of those normally associated with the 
daily use of the apparatus. Engineering 
practice is to assume that the effects of 
such abnormal temperatures are additive. 
It is another object of this paper to exam- 
ine the validity of such an assumption. 
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Figure 1. Showing the effect of testing con- 

ditions on the mechanical stability of 0.003- 

inch Manila insulating paper when aged 

under mineral transformer oil at 100 degrees 
centigrade 
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Figure 2. The tensile strength of vacuum- 
dried and oil-impregnated 0.003-inch Ma- 
nila insulating paper as affected by aging in 
sealed containers under oil, the surface of 
which was in contact with oxygen gas 


Chemical reactions involving organic 
materials are accelerated by heat. Ina 
general sense, it is accepted that such 
chemical reactions are increased twofold 
for each ten-degree-centigrade increment 
in temperature. Montsinger in previous 
publications* has called attention to the 
importance of properly evaluating the 
influences of temperature as a criterion 
of the ability of transformer insulation to 
withstand the effects of temporary over- 
loads encountered in the use of trans- 
formers. He has suggested the “eight- 
degree rule,’’ indicative that the rate of 
the mechanical deterioration of cellulose 
doubles for each eight-degree-centigrade 
rise in temperature. It is a final object of 
this paper to demonstrate the rate of cellu- 
lose deterioration as affected by tempera- 


ture increase under widely different con-’ 


ditions of possible use. 


Testing Technique 


Experience in the study of cellulose de- 
terioration at elevated temperature dem- 
onstrates the necessity of closely control- 
ling all those factors which have long been 
recognized as of fundamental importance 
in the study of sludge formation in min- 
eral transformer oil. The temperature 
must be carefully controlled. In order to 
obtain duplicate test results, the tempera- 
ture should be controlled to 0.5 degree 
centigrade. 

The testing receptacle in which the 
cellulose is aged must be carefully selected 
if reproducible results are to be obtained. 
Access of air or other gases must be con- 
trolled. The ease of escape of products 
formed as a result of the deterioration 
must be clearly described and evaluated 
in terms of practical usage. The widely 
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AGING 


different results (Figure 1) accompanying 
a change in the conditioning treatment of 
the insulation or in the design of the vessel 
used for the aging only serve to empha- 
size the confusion which may arise when 
details of this type are ignored. 

In the ‘‘sealed-tube” tests hereinafter 
described, the tube is of Pyrex glass and 
measures 200 millimeters in length and 
25 millimeters in diameter. When sealed 
it has a volume of 59 milliliters. The con- 
ditioned oil and the oil-immersed paper 
insulation fill the tube to the 50-milli- 
liter mark, the remaining 9 milliliters 
being filled with the stated gas condi- 
tioned as described. The paper used is 
cut before conditioning in strips, each 
one-half inch wide and ten inches long. 
The paper used throughout this study is 
0.003-inch Manila cable paper. Ten 
strips of such paper, conditioned as de- 
scribed, are used in each test. This gives 
a ratio of approximately one-quarter 
pound of paper per gallon of oil. The 
tensile strength of the paper is determined 
in a room maintained at 65 per cent rela- 
tive humidity, 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The oil-impregnated papers are tested 
immediately after having been taken from 
immersion in the oil. The tensile strength 
is determined in a Schopper testing ap- 
paratus. The results reported are the 
average of ten individual tensile strength 
tests. 

The mineral oil used throughout this 
paper is a typical American transformer 
oil (58 seconds Saybolt Universal viscos- 
ity at 37.8 degrees centigrade) and is 
manufactured from Gulf Coast crude. 
Before use it is completely degassed and 
dried. During test it is saturated with 
the gas with which it is in contact, as is 
described in each particular instance. 


Moisture Determination 


The problem of determining the mois- 
ture content of cellulose sheets has been 
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recognizedas difficult and subject to varia- 
tion because of the instability of the 
cellulose itself. Urquhart and Williams’ 
have determined that oven drying at 110 
degrees centigrade are as satisfactory as 
vacuum drying over phosphorous pen- 
toxide at 15 degrees centigrade. Such 
methods may be well suited for roughly 
determining the water content of cellu- 
lose containing large amounts of mois- 
ture, such as is present in ordinary paper 
exposed to atmospheric conditions, but 
they fail to give accurate test values 
when the water content of the paper is 
materially reduced. 

A satisfactory method of test for de- 
termining the water content of insulating 
papers has been established as follows: 

Approximately 50 grams of paper, pref- 
erably cut into pieces about three by 
three-fourths inches in size (less weight of 
paper if suspected to be high in water 
content, more weight if suspected to be of 
low water content) is immersed quickly in 
500 milliliters of dry liquid such as mineral 
transformer oil contained in a thoroughly 
dry 1,000-milliliter round bottom flask. 
Dry nitrogen gas is passed through the 
liquid at the rate of 100 milliliters per 
minute with a fritted gas washing tube to 
obtain the best dispersion. The tem- 
perature of the liquid is raised to 110 
degrees centigrade plus or minus two 
degrees. The gas after passing from the 
liquid-paper suspension is passed through 
two liquid air-cooled traps connected in 
series where the moisture and other vola- 
tile materials are condensed. The outlet 
for the nitrogen gas is protected by a con- 
ventional drying tube to prevent suck 
back of atmospheric moisture. The nitro- 
gen gas is passed through the test flask 
for three hours after which the water col- 
lected in the liquid air traps is quantita- 
tively determined. The nitrogen gas 
treatment is repeated in three-hour 
steps at 110 degrees centigrade until all 
water has been driven from the paper 
under test. The quantitative test for the 
water collected is carried out as follows: 

Ten milliliters of an acetyl chloride 
solution in dry benzene (118 grams per 
liter of solution) are added to a dry 250- 
milliliter glass stoppered flask and cooled 
in an ice bath. Two milliliters of dry py- 
ridene are added dropwise to the acetyl 
chloride solution with continual shaking. 
A white precipitate of acetyl chloride- 
pyridene complex is formed. 

The frozen condensate in the traps is 
dissolved in 25 cubic centimeters of dry 
acetone and added to the cold acetyl 
chloride-pyridene complex. The acetone 
is added in 5-5-2.5-2.5 milliliter portions 
to the first trap and in 5-2.5-2.5 milliliter 
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Figure 3. The tensile strength of vacuum- 
dried and oil-impregnated 0.003-inch Ma- 
nila insulating paper as affected by aging in 
sealed glass containers under oil, the surface 
of which was in contact with oxygen gas 


portions to the second trap. The stop- 
pered flask is then removed from the ice 
bath and allowed to stand at least 15 and 
not more than 30 minutes with occasional 
shaking out of contact with direct sun- 
light. Four milliliters of dry ethyl alco- 
hol are added and the mixture is well 
shaken. Sixteen milliliters more of dry 
ethyl alcohol are then added and after 
being shaken and allowed to stand for 
five minutes, the mixture is titrated with 
0.5 normal sodium hydroxide to a phenol 
phthalein end point. A blank test is run 
with all conditions identical in order to 
correct for residual moisture in the re- 
agents and apparatus. The amount of 
moisture in the paper, expressed in terms 
of its dry weight is then calculated. 

Using this procedure definite and re- 
producible test results have been ob- 
tained. Care must be taken, however, to 
avoid decomposition and subsequent 
removal of the ‘‘water of constitution’ 
from the cellulose sheet. If the analysis 
be carried beyond the point at which 
the water evolution from the paper drops 
to zero, subsequent heating will result 
eventually in some decomposition of the 
cellulose.!| The formation of water as a 
result of this decomposition will obscure 
the real moisture content determination. 

The determination of the moisture con- 
tent of a cellulose sheet is difficult and 
fraught with many technical pitfalls. 
The method described gives results which 
appear lower than those heretofore re- 
ported for mineral oil-treated. cellulose 
insulation.!! Pending further experi- 
mental data, the moisture contents de- 
scribed in subsequent paragraphs might 
well be considered as “relative” rather 
than as fixed and absolute values. Such 
a precaution in no wise diminishes the 
importance of the studies demonstrating 
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the marked effect of moisture on the me- 
chanical life of the cellulose insulation. 


Expression of Test Results 


Because of its greater degree of re- 
producibility, the tensile test has been 
adopted as the gauge of mechanical 
strength of the cellulose sheet and its 
rate of deterioration. Typical time rela- 
tionships are illustrated in Figure 2, Be- 
cause of the difficulty in clear presenta- 
tion, however, such relations are not gen- 
erally used in this paper. The semiloga- 
rithmic relationship between the tensile 
strength and the duration of aging have 
been found to be better suited for clear 
presentation (Figure 3). 


The Effect of Temperature 


There are many technical processes 
which employ cellulose products at high 
temperature. This has led to the initia- 
tion of many researches concerned with 
the stability of cellulose products over 
short periods of heating. The general 
conclusion reached has been that cellu- 
lose suffers some decomposition at tem- 
peratures above 150 degrees centigrade. 
The problem of the insulation engineer 
however is the problem of time and tem- 
perature. The stability of cellulose dur- 
ing short periods of heating? are fre- 
quently misleading. Knecht® has shown 
that, when cotton is heated for 336 hours 
at 80 degrees centigrade, chemical changes 
occur which endow the cellulose with re- 
ducing powers. It is the effect of these 
often overlooked chemical changes, cul- 
minating in mechanical deterioration, 
with which this paper is concerned. The 
time of heating is obviously of impor- 
tance. 

The effect of time and temperature 
over the range from 75 to 200 degrees cen- 
tigrade on the tensile strength of vacuum- 
dried and oil-impregnated 0.003-inch 
Manila paper is illustrated in Figure 2: 
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Figure 4. The tensile strength of vacuum- 


dried and oil-impregnated 0.003-inch Ma- 

nila insulating paper as affected by aging in 

sealed glass containers under oil, the surface of 
which was in contact with nitrogen gas 


During the aging runs the insulation was 
immersed in dry oil in sealed Pyrex glass 
tubes, the surface of the oil being in con- 
tact with oxygen as already described. 
The semilogarithmic relation of tensile 
strength and time of heating is illustrated 


in Figure 3. Figure 4 illustrates similar . 


data for vacuum-dried, oil-impregnated 
0.003-inch Manila paper, the surface of 
the oil in which the paper is immersed 
being in contact with dry nitrogen gas. 
The marked effect of temperature on the 
mechanical stability of Manila paper is 
illustrated in Figure 5 which shows the 
“50 per cent life” in tensile strength over 
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Figure 5. Showing the marked effect of tem- 
perature increase above 75 degrees centi- 
grade in the mechanical life of vacuum-dried 
and oil-impregnated 0.003-inch Manila in- 
sulation paper when aged in sealed glass con- 
tainers under oil, the surface of which was in 
contact with oxygen or nitrogen gas as 
indicated 
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Figure 6. The rate of mechanical deteriora- 

tion of vacuum-dried and oil-impregnated 

0.003-inch Manila paper becomes more sen- 

sitive to temperature increase as the deteriora- 
tion progresses 


The effect is most pronounced when the tem- 
perature of test is below 120 degrees 
centigrade 


the temperature range from 75 to 200 de- 
grees centigrade. It is clearly evident 
that as the temperature rises above 75 
degrees centigrade the deterioration pro- 
ceeds at a rapidly increasing rate. It is 
the proper evaluation of this rapidly in- 
creasing rate of deterioration which is of 
fundamental importance in the applica- 
tion of cellulose insulation in high-voltage 
electric apparatus. 

Inspection of the data presented in Fig- 
ures, 2, 3, 4, and 5 at once leads to the 
conclusion that the rate of mechanical de- 
terioration of Manila insulating paper 
cannot be expressed in terms of any single 
temperature expression. Figure 6 plots 
as a semilogarithmic expression the rela- 
tion between the deteriorating mechanical 
strength and that temperature rise which 
is necessary in order to produce a twofold 
increase in the mechanical deterioration 
over the temperature range shown. For 
temperatures in the range from 75 to 100 
degrees centigrade the effect of tempera- 
ture change is extremely marked, whether 
the deterioration be produced in the pres- 
ence or absence of oxygen. In this range, 
an increase in temperature of but 2.4 
degrees centigrade will reduce the total 
life of the insulation by half. With tem- 
peratures of 120 degrees centigrade and 
higher, however, the deterioration is less 
sensitive to temperature increase. To 
double the rate of deterioration for these 
higher temperatures (reduce the total 
life by half), an increase ranging between 
approximately seven and ten degrees 
centigrade is necessary. The relation of 
the temperature of the aging to that tem- 
perature increase necessary to produce a 
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twofold rate of deterioration when the 
tensile strength has been reduced to 50 
per cent and zero per cent of its initial 
value is illustrated in Figure 7. The so- 
called “eight-degree rule’ suggested by 
Montsinger is a good practical compro- 
mise for the higher temperatures of use 
(120 degrees centigrade and higher) when 
the tensile strength has been reduced to 
less than about 50 per cent of the initial 
value. 


The Effect of Oxygen 


The problem of evaluating the practical 
effect of oxygen on the mechanical 
strength of cellulose insulation during the 
normal use of a transformer or similar 
apparatus is difficult, because of the wide 
differences in transformer designs. The 
transformer designs of greatest impor- 
tance for consideration, however, are the 
hermetically sealed type containing a gas 
cushion and the conservator type. Each 
of these has a limited supply of available 
oxygen. In the conservator transformer 
the amount of oxygen is limited to that 
carried into the transformer as an air 
solution in the mineral oil. 
In the hermetically sealed 
transformer the amount of 


within the transformer is negligible if the 
mineral oil is properly deaerated before 
the transformer is sealed. 

In the laboratory study of the effects of 
oxidation on the mechanical strength of 
the cellulose insulation, an attempt has 
been made to exaggerate the hermetically 
sealed transformer design. The sealed 
tubes have been filled with oil and the oil- 
immersed insulation to 85 per cent of the 
volume. The gas cushion occupies the re- 
maining 15 per cent of the volume. These 
are the approximate relationships of oil 
to gas volumes in the average hermetically 
sealed transformer. The effect of oxida- 
tion has been exaggerated by the use of 
pure oxygen in the gas space. Pure oxy- 
gen has been used to exaggerate the oxi- 
dation possibilities, since in a previous 
publication? the presence of air has been 
demonstrated to be of negligible oxidation 
effect within the duration of the labora- 
tory tests made. The use of this type of 
test arrangement is considered to be more 
severe than the conditions which are met 
in either the conservator or the hermeti- 
cally sealed type of oil-filled transformer. 

It has been suggested!” that the effect 


- of oxygen on the mechanical deterioration 


of oil-treated cellulose insulation involves 
consideration of the acids formed as a re- 
sult of the oxidation of the oil itself. In 
a general sense this is true. Therefore, 
since the most corrosive acids formed both 
from the oil oxidation and from the oxi- 
dation of the cellulose are volatile at the 
temperature of the tests described, sealed 
containers have been used for the aging 
study. This insures that all products of 
decomposition and oxidation, whether 
from the oil or from the cellulose, are re- 
tained within the test receptacle. From 
the practical standpoint this procedure is 
justified, since the mechanical deteriora- 
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When this gas cushion con- 


sists of nitrogen gas, the 
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Figure 7. The “‘eight-degree 
rule” correlating temperature 
increase and mechanical de- 
terioration of vacuum-dried 
and oil-impregnated. 0.003- 
inch Manila paper applies with 
practical accuracy when the 
paper has deteriorated to at 
least 50 per cent of its initial 
value at temperatures of 120 
degrees centigrade and higher 
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Figure 8. The elimination of oxygen increases 

the initial stability of vacuum-dried and oil- 

impregnated 0.003-inch Manila paper over 

the temperature range 75-100 degrees centi- 
grade 


The total life of the insulation, however is 

progressively less affected by the elimination 

of oxidation as the temperature of the aging 
is increased 


tion reported therefore includes considera- 
tion of the accumulated effects of all the 
oxidation and decomposition that occurs. 

In a previous publication? it was con- 
cluded that the “‘single effect of oxidation 
was restricted to the initial periods of 
treatment at temperatures lower than 120 
degrees centigrade. At higher tempera- 
tures pyrochemical decomposition occurs 

.’ The data presented extend and sup- 
port this conclusion and indicate that the 
major effect of oxidation is produced when 
the insulation is exposed to the lower test- 
ing temperatures. At 75 degrees centi- 
grade the deterioration due to oxidation 
becomes more pronounced as the mechani- 
cal aging progresses. At higher tempera- 
tures the pyrochemical decomposition of 
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Figure 9. The mechanical aging of vacuum- 
dried, oil-treated, and oil-immersed 0.003- 
inch Manila insulating paper at 150 degrees 
centigrade in the presence of nitrogen gas is 
an additive function of the total period of 
heating when intermittently applied 
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the cellulose tends to reduce the effects 
of oxidation. 

Figure 8 illustrates the effect of oxida- 
tion on the deterioration of the vacuum- 
dried and oil-impregnated 0.003-inch 
Manila paper for two degrees of deteriora- 
Curve A illustrates the increased 
life of the insulation which is obtained as 
a result of the elimination of oxidation 
when the mechanical strength has been 
reduced to 89 per cent of its initial tensile 
strength. This value corresponds roughly 
to the end of the “‘stable period.” The 
effect of oxygen elimination increases with 
the temperature of the exposure. This 
supports the conclusion that the duration 
of the “‘stable period”’ is reduced by oxida- 
tion processes. When, however, the total 
life of the insulation is considered (tensile 
strength zero), curve B supports the con- 
clusion that the occurrence of pyro- 
chemical decomposition during the later 
stages of the cellulose aging becomes more 
pronounced with the higher testing tem- 
peratures and reduces the beneficial ef- 
fects normally associated with the elimi- 
nation of oxygen. 


Intermittent Aging 


The total aging of cellulose insulation 
when exposed intermittently to high tem- 
peratures necessarily includes the deterio- 
ration which occurs during the heating 
and cooling periods. To determine 
whether the intermittent application of 
high temperature is strictly additive, the 
insulation contained in the sealed glass 
tubes was heated as rapidly as possible by 
immersion in an oil bath maintained con- 
tinuously at 150 degrees centigrade, and 
cooled rapidly by transfer to an oil bath 
maintained continuously at 25 degrees 
centigrade, This reduced the effect of the 
heating and cooling periods to a mini- 
mum. The effect of such intermittent 
heating and cooling on the tensile strength 
of vacuum-dried, oil-impregnated, 0.003- 
inch Manila insulating paper aged under 
mineral transformer oil at 150 degrees 
centigrade is illustrated in Figures 9 and 
10. The intermittent aging relation was 
obtained by heating the insulation at 150 
degrees centigrade for four equal periods 
of time. Between these heating periods 
the insulation was maintained at 25 de- 
grees for 24 hours. In the absence of oxy- 
gen, the effect of intermittent heating has 
been found to be strictly additive within 
the limits of experimental error (Figure 9). 
In the presence of oxygen (Figure 10) the 
additive effect again appears to be within 
the limits of experimental error until the 
insulation has lost approximately 50 per 
cent of its initial tensile strength. For a 
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Figure 10. The effect of intermittent heating 

at 150 degrees centigrade on the mechanical 

strength of vacuum-dried, oil-treated, and oil- 

immersed 0.003-inch Manila insulating paper 
in the presence of oxygen 


greater degree of deterioration the effect 
of intermittent aging appears less than 
additive, although the differences ob- 
served do not appear of major signifi- 
cance. Pending further investigation, it is 
concluded that the results obtained jus- 
tify the engineering practice which con- 
siders the effects of intermittent heating 
at high temperature to be additive. 


The Effect of Moisture on the 
Tensile Strength 


Inspection of the data presented (Fig- 
ure 6) correlating the effect of tempera- 
ture on the rate of mechanical deteriora- 
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Figure 11. Showing the effect of moisture 
retained by cellulose in its normal condition 


on the mechanical stability of 0.003-inch — 


Manila insulating paper during an aging run 
at 100 degrees'centigrade in sealed glass tubes 


During the aging the insulation is held under 
mineral transformer oil, the surface of which is 
in contact with nitrogen gas 
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Figure 12. 
which accompanies the mechanical deteriora- 
tion obtained when 0.003-inch Manila paper 
is aged in sealed tubes for two weeks at 120 
degrees centigrade in the presence of moisture 


Illustrating the color darkening 


Samples 282, 294, and 306—paper aged alter 
having been vacuum dried and impregnated 
with mineral transformer oil, the surface of 
which is in contact with oxygen, nitrogen, and 
air respectively 
Samples 258, 270, and 318—paper aged 
immersed in mineral transformer oil without 
previous drying, the oil being in contact with 
oxygen, nitrogen, and air respectively 


tion leads to the observation that as the 
deterioration progresses it becomes more 
sensitive to temperature change. Thus, 
although in the early stages of heating, 
the paper deterioration increases approxi- 
mately twofold for each seven to ten de- 
grees centigrade rise in temperature, when 
the tensile strength has been reduced to 
as low as 25 per cent of its initial value, 
the rate of deterioration doubles for an 
increase of only about 2.4 to 9 degrees 
centigrade, depending on the testing tem- 
perature. This acceleration of the de- 
terioration has been traced! to the effect 
of decomposition products retained in 
the body of the cellulose. Among such 
decomposition products is water. Because 
of the ability of water through ionization 
and otherwise to activate many of the 
products (acids and acidic materials) 
formed when cellulose undergoes deterio- 
ration, it is not unexpected to find that 
the mechanical strength of cellulose insu- 
lation is affected by the presence of mois- 
ture in even small amounts. Figure 11 
illustrates the greater stability in the 
tensile strength of 0.003-inch Manila in- 
sulating paper which is obtained when the 
insulation is freed of its moisture before 
exposure to high temperature. In one 
instance the paper is heated under oil at 
100 degrees centigrade without vacuum 
drying. In the other instance the paper 
is first vacuum dried to a low moisture 
content. The greater mechanical insta- 
bility of the undried paper is accompanied 
by other visual evidence of greater chemi- 
cal change. In contrast to the dried 
paper, the undried insulation after aging 
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is darkened, reacts acidic, and smells 
strongly of a caramel odor, characteris- 
tic of overheated cellulose. Figure 12 il- 
lustrates the marked darkening in color 
which accompanies the greatly acceler- 
ated mechanical deterioration in the cel- 
lulose sheet when aged in the presence of 
moisture, even though the possibility 
of oxidation be eliminated by the use of 
nitrogen gas. 

The data of Figure 11 are obtained as a 
result of an aging run in sealed glass 
vessels. It is suggested that the extreme 
variations reported in Figure 1 are due 
to the difference in the design of the aging 
vessel. On the one hand, the moisture 
and other volatile products originally pres- 
ent or formed during the test were al- 
lowed easy escape since the vessel was 
open to the air. On the other hand, the 
moisture and volatile products were com- 
pletely retained in the sealed tube during 
the aging run. The wide difference in 
the test results reported in Figure 1 and 
in Figure 11 illustrates the wide variation 
which can be expected when the insulation 
is aged without careful attention to all 
of the conditions affecting the chemical 
stability of the cellulose. Not the least 
of these conditions is its moisture content. 


The Effect of Moisture on the Rate 
of Deterioration as Affected by 
Temperature and Oxidation 


The presence of moisture in cellulose 
insulation is of such importance in its 
effect on the mechanical stability at high 
temperature that it tends to modify the 
relationships set up for the dried insula- 
tion. To illustrate this, 0.003-inch Ma- 
nila insulating paper containing 1.5 per 
cent moisture has been immersed in oil 
and aged at 100 and 120 degrees centi- 
grade in sealed glass tubes of the type al- 
ready described, the surface of the oil 
being in contact with oxygen or nitrogen 
gas. The results obtained are illustrated 
in Figure 13. 

It has already been shown in Figure 8 
that with dry insulation the presence of 
oxygen produces its maximum effect on 
the total life of the 
insulation when 
the aging is carried 
out at the lower 
testing tempera- 


the total life is increased about 2.5 times 
when an inert gas such as nitrogen is sub- 
stituted for oxygen, thereby eliminating 
substantially all of the deterioration at- 
tributed to oxidation. When, however, 
there is a substantial amount of moisture 
present, its deteriorating influence ac- 
centuates the effect of oxidation. Figure 
14 based on the data of Figure 13 demon- 
strates that in the presence of moisture 
the elimination of the oxidation reaction 
at 100 degrees centigrade has a more 
pronounced effect than is associated with 
elimination of oxygen on the life of the 
dried paper insulation. 

In like manner, the effect of tempera- 
ture increase on the aging of Manila in- 
sulating paper is materially modified by 
the presence of moisture. The deteriora- 
tion becomes less sensitive to temperature 
change. This is illustrated in Figure 15. 


Quantitative Effects of Moisture 


The quantitative study of the effects 
of moisture on the mechanical aging of 
cellulose is made difficult by the fact that 
the equilibrium which exists between the 
amount of water retained by the cellu- 
lose and that present in the mineral trans- 
former oil in which it is immersed shifts 
with changes in temperature. The 
higher the temperature, the less water is 
retained by the cellulose. In the data re- 
lating to the water content of the cellu- 
lose in this and subsequent sections, the 
value given is the total water content of 
the oil and cellulose insulation within the 
sealed container at 25 degrees centigrade. 
At this temperature under the experi- 
mental conditions existing, substantially 
all of the water present is held by the 
cellulose and is so reported. 

In order to eliminate the effects of oxi- 
dation which vary with the temperature 
of aging and the moisture content of the 
cellulose insulation, a typical set of test 
results, describing the deterioration of 
oil-impregnated and oil-immersed 0.003- 
inch Manila paper aged at 120 degrees 
centigrade in the presence of nitrogen, is 
selected to demonstrate the influence of 


tures. At 75 de- 
grees centigrade 
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Figure 13. The ag- 
ing of 0.003-inch 


Manila __ insulating 
paper containing 1.5 \ 
per cent moisture 
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Figure 14. The-importance of oxidation in 
promoting the mechanical deterioration of 
0.003-inch Manila insulating paper is ma- 
terially increased when the aging of the oil- 
treated and oil-immersed insulation is carried 
out in sealed tubes in the presence of moisture 


moisture. The insulation was first vac- 
uum dried at 100 degrees centigrade for a 
period of time ranging from less than one 
hour to more than 100 hours, after which 
it was impregnated with gas-free, dry 
mineral transformer oil and sealed at 
once in glass vessels partially filled with 
the oil and oil-immersed insulation as 
already described. The gas with which 
the oil was saturated and with which the 
oil surface was in contact was dry nitro- 
gen. The water content of the assembly 
was determined at the start of each aging 
run. The effect of moisture was marked. 
The total life of the insulation was re- 
duced from a total of 3,700 hours (22 
weeks), characteristic of the well-dried 
insulation, to a life of less than 100 hours 
(0.6 week), when the paper was substan- 
tially undried and contained about eight 
per cent moisture. Figure 16 represents 
the relationship found to prevail in a typi- 
cal series of test results obtained simul- 
taneously. As illustrated in Figure 17, 
there exists a logarithmic relation between 
the water content of the cellulose insula- 
tion and that period ef time necessary to 
produce a given amount of mechanical 
deterioration in the cellulose sheet when 
aged at 120 degrees centigrade under the 
conditions applied. 

In a previous paragraph it has been 
demonstrated that the effect of oxidation 
during the mechanical aging of cellulose 
insulation materially shortens the ‘‘stable 
period” during which the insulation can 
be heated at high temperature without 
evidence of mechanical deterioration. 
The effect of the initial water content of 
the cellulose of this ‘‘stable period” has 
been found to be negligible. In Figure 16 
the stable period is shown to be approxi- 
mately 40 hours, irrespective of the initial 
water content of the Manila insulating 
paper. Since oxidation is effective in de- 
termining the length of this ‘stable 
period” it is at once obvious that other 
testing factors which affect the oxidation 
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Figure 15. The presence of moisture in in- 
completely dried, oil-treated and oil-im- 
mersed 0.003-inch Manila insulating paper 
exaggerates the effect of temperature increase 
from 100 to 120 degrees centigrade during 
the major part of the mechanical life 


The greater initial resistance to temperature 
increase characteristic of the well-dried insu- 
lation, however, is reduced as the result of 
water formation as the deterioration progresses 


reaction are of importance in determining 
its duration. 

Because of the importance of mechani- 
cal stability in many of the dielectric ap- 
plications of cellulose in electrical appara- 
tus, the marked influence of moisture on 
the mechanical life of the insulation as- 
sumes practical value. Cellulose is a 
hygroscopic material and rapidly absorbs 
moisture from the surrounding medium.? 
The absorption of this moisture is ef- 
fective in determining the subsequent 
rapidity in mechanical deterioration. 
From the data of Figure 16 it is obvious 
that, when oxidation is eliminated, the 
absorption of even small amounts of 
moisture by the dry insulation will ma- 
terially reduce its mechanical life. Con- 
versely, it is obvious that the absorption 
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of relatively large amounts of moisture 
will have less effect on the aging of the 
improperly dried insulation. The rela- 
tionship is illustrated in Figure 18. 

To double the rate of mechanical de- 
terioration in oil-treated and oil-immersed 
Manila paper in the absence of oxidation, 
the amount of moisture addition neces- 
sary is dependent upon the degree of de- 
terioration which is selected for study. 
The total life of the insulation is halved 
(the deterioration rate doubled) by the 
addition of water equal to approximately 
100 per cent of that originally present in 
the insulation. Thus, with a water con- 
tent of 0.05 per cent, the life of oil-treated 
and oil-immersed Manila paper in the 
absence of oxygen is approximately 4,000 
hours. With the absorption of an equal 
amount of moisture to give a total water 
content of 0.10 per cent, the total life of 
the insulation at 120 degrees centigrade 
is reduced to about 2,000 hours. On the 
other hand, to reduce by half the total 


Figure 16. The effect of moisture content on 

the mechanical life of oil-impregnated and oil- 

immersed 0.003-inch Manila insulating paper 

when aged at 120 degrees centigrade in 

sealed glass containers, the oil surface being 
in contact with nitrogen gas 
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Figure 17. Under the conditions of test applying for the data of Figure 
13, the water content of the cellulose insulation bears a logarithmic 
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Illustrating the semilogarithmic relation which exists be- 
tween the degree of mechanical deterioration of oil-treated and 
oil-immersed 0.003-inch Manila insulating paper and the amount 


of moisture addition necessary to double the rate of deterioration 


relation to the period of heating necessary to produce a given amount 
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Figure 18. The elimination of moisture from 

cellulose insulation before being subjected to 

high temperature produces a rapidly increasing 

life as the moisture content is reduced below 
three per cent 


Data based on the ultimate life values illustrated 
in Figure 16 


life of the same insulation containing 3.16 
per cent water from its value of 140 hours 
aged at 120 degrees centigrade, the addi- 
tion of approximately 4.4 per cent more 
water is necessary. The relationship be- 
tween the degree of mechanical deteriora- 
tion of the oil-treated and oil-immersed 
0.003-inch Manila insulating paper and 
the amount of moisture necessary to 
double the rate of deterioration (halve the 
life) in the absence of oxidation is shown 
in Figure 19. 

Figure 19 is of importance. It demon- 
strates that as the point of mechanical 
strength selected for comparison ap- 
proaches the original tensile strength of 
the insulation, the effect of water addi- 
tions is reduced in the absence of oxygen, 
that is, greater water additions are 
necessary to reduce the life by half. 
This supports the observation that the 
“stable period,” the length of time 
that the material can be heated without 
apparent mechanical change, is not 
greatly affected by changes in the water 
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content of the insulation. Figure 19 also 
indicates that the effect of water additions 
becomes more pronounced as the degree of 
deterioration of the insulation progresses. 
This supports the observation that those 
reagents active in promoting mechanical 
deterioration include acidic products 
formed as a result of the initial chemical 
changes, the action of which is made more 
severe because of the presence of moisture. 


Summary Conclusions 


The general conclusions which are 
drawn from this investigation are: 


1. The rate of mechanical deterioration in 
cellulose insulation depends on the condi- 
tions of its use. Among those factors of 
major importance are the temperature ap- 
plied and the presence of oxygen and mois- 
ture. 


2. As the temperature is raised above 75 
degrees centigrade, the mechanical deterio- 
ration of cellulose insulation proceeds at a 
rapidly increasing rate. 


3. Oxidation is most effective on the total 
mechanical life of the cellulose when the 
insulation is aged at temperatures below 
120 degrees centigrade. 


4. ' The effect of intermittent heating at 
150 degrees centigrade on the mechanical 
deterioration of cellulose insulation is 
additive. 


5. The mechanical life of a cellulose sheet 
is radically reduced when the water content 
of the dry insulation is increased in amount 
up to approximately 0.5 per cent of its dry 
weight. In general terms, the mechanical 
life of cellulose insulation is reduced by half 
for each 100 per cent increase in water con- 
tent. 


6. The effect of oxidation on the mechanical 
life of cellulose insulation becomes more pro- 
nounced in the presence of moisture. 


7. The rate of deterioration for the sub- 
stantially dry insulation as affected by tem- 
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(halve the life) when heated in sealed glass vessels, the surface of the 
oil being in contact with nitrogen gas 


perature increase above 120 degrees centi- 
grade is dependent upon its previous history. 
The “‘eight-degree rule,” indicative that the 
rate of mechanical deterioration is doubled 
for each eight-degree-centigrade increase 
from a base temperature of 120 degrees 
centigrade or higher, applies most closely 
for practical use when the insulation under 
study has lost more than 50 per cent of its 
initial tensile strength. 
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Steady-State Theory of the Amplidyne 


Generator 


TROY D. GRAYBEAL 


ASSOCIATE AIEE 


Synopsis: The fundamental steady-state 
theory of the amplidyne generator is pre- 
sented in this paper together with methods 
for calculating the characteristics of the 
generator from the machine constants. Ex- 
perimental data obtained on a test machine 
are compared with calculated results to 
show the accuracy of the methods and to 
substantiate the theory. The effects of such 
factors as brush losses, commutation, and 
overcompensation and undercompensation 
on the operation of the generator are ex- 
plained. Overcompensated and undercom- 
pensated machines are treated from the 
standpoint of both steady-state operation 
and electrical stability. Methods are given 
for the determination of the machine con- 
stants from open-circuit and short-circuit 
tests performed on the machine. This 
method offers the advantage that the ma- 
chine constants so determined apply for 
actual conditions of operation and need not 
be modified to include the effects of such fac- 
tors as brush and commutation losses, eddy 
currents, and hysteresis. 


HE amplidyne generator which has 

found wide industrial application in 
various types of control apparatus is 
closely related from the standpoint of 
operating principle to the Rosenberg 
generator and the metadyne, differing 
principally in the manner in which it is 
used. The Rosenberg generator is a con- 
stant current source of d-c electrical 
energy; the metadyne in its usual form is 
a machine for converting constant poten- 
tial d-c energy into constant current d-c 
energy, while the amplidyne generator is a 
dynamoelectric power amplifier. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
Rosenberg generator is that the open- 
circuit output voltage varies with the 
square of the speed for constant field ex- 
citation.” Therefore, the polarity of the 
machine is independent of the direction of 
rotation. When the terminal voltage is 
maintained constant, by a storage bat- 
tery, for instance, the output current is 
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essentially independent of the speed for 
very wide limits of speed variation. Be- 
cause of these particular properties, this 
generator in conjunction with storage 
batteries has been widely used for train 
lighting service.!'** 

Although the Rosenberg machine was 
first described in 1905,! apparently little 
was known as to the variety of character- 
istics this type of machine would assume if 
other coils in addition to the primary field 
were used in providing excitation. An 
investigation of this nature, conducted by 
J. M. Pestarini in France and published in 
1930,°-7 led to the conception of the 
metadyne. As defined by Mr. Pestarini, 
the metadyne is a generalized d-c machine 
consisting of a d-c armature and commu- 
tator, any number of field poles each of 
which may be excited in any manner, and 
any number of brushes arranged to bear 
on the commutator in positions for which 
satisfactory commutation can be ob- 
tained. In accordance with this defini- 
tion, all rotating d-c machines including 
the ordinary d-c generator are metadynes. 
In common usage, however, the term 
“metadyne”’ refers only to those several 
forms of d-c machine which convert con- 
stant potential energy into constant cur- 
rent energy. The ‘“‘figure-eight-con- 
nected’”’ metadyne was found suitable for 
electric locomotive control and was suc- 
cessfully applied to many of the electric 
railways in France® and later to electric 
traffic systems in England.§* Modifica- 
tions of this general scheme have been 
used in this country for control of the 
locomotives of modern streamlined trains. 

Investigation by the General Electric 
Company of possible applications of dif- 
ferent forms of the metadyne to the con- 
trol of industrial apparatus led to the de- 
velopment of the amplidyne genera- 
tor.!2—14 This machine, which falls into 
the general class of metadynes designated 
as “‘cross-connected,’’ represents a gen- 
eralization of the Rosenberg generator in 


‘which the field poles are excited by several 


coils supplied from different sources either 
internal or external to the machine. 

The amplidyne generator is used princi- 
pally as an element of control mechanisms 
and plays a part similar to that of the 
ordinary vacuum tube. It absorbs weak 
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current or voltage signals, amplifies them, 
and delivers them to the next unit of the 
control mechanism at a greatly increased 
power level. This machine offers the 
principal advantage that it may be built 
at very reasonable cost to deliver large 
power outputs. On the other hand, it is 
limited in application because of its com- 
paratively slow speed of response. The 
time lag between a change in the input 
signal and the corresponding change in the 
output is comparatively large, because the 
machine consists entirely of highly induc- 
tive circuits. Its chief field of application 
is in control mechanisms operating on d-c 
or very low-frequency a-c signals. Essen- 
tially, the maximum available output 
voltage varies inversely with the square of 
the frequency of the applied signal. 

The amplidyne generator is applicable 
to both “open”’ and ‘‘closed-cycle’’ con- 
trol. The greater field, however, is in 
closed-cycle-control mechanisms becatse 
of certain inherent differences between the 


two types, as well as the more general use 


Figure 1. Essential elements and connections 
of the amplidyne generator 


in recent years of closed-cycle control. 
“Open”’ control is that type of automatic 
control in which the quantity (time, volt- 
age, displacement, and so forth) which 
actuates the control mechanism is essen- 
tially independent of the control opera- 
tion, A simple example of this type is the 
automatic-starting compensator used for 
starting induction motors, synchronous 
motors, and so forth. These devices 
initially connect the machine terminals to 
a reduced voltage supply. By means of a 
time relay full line voltage is applied to 
the machine after normal speed is at- 
tained. This mechanism is a time-oper- 
ated open-control device since it allows a 
definite time independent of acceleration 
for the starting period. ‘“‘Closed-cycle” 
control is that type of automatic control 
in which the quantity which actuates the 
control mechanism is affected by the con- 


trol operation. A good example of this 
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type is automatic ship steering. Here, 
the angle between the ship compass and 
the hull is used to control the rudder, and 
this angle in turn is affected by the rudder 
operation. 

In the first type of control the source of 
the controlling quantity usually has suffi- 
cient power to operate the control mecha- 
nism directly. In the second type the 
source of control usually is some form of 
measuring instrument which seldom can 
deliver any appreciable amount of power. 
Therefore, the original signal must be 
amplified in order that sufficient power be 
available to drive the control mechanism. 
The amplidyne generator provides a very 
satisfactory means of obtaining the neces- 
sary power amplification when a d-c con- 
trol signal is used, and when a large 
amount of power is required to drive the 
control mechanism. 

Closed-cycle-control mechanisms usu- 
ally operate on the difference of two 
quantities, that is the difference between 
the desired quantity and the quantity 
which actually results from the output of 
the control mechanism. In the ideal case 
this difference would be zero, but this 
result is never obtained in practice. 
Comparison with the ideal; however, fur- 
nishes a standard by which the actual 
operation of the control mechanism may 
be judged. 

In studies of the operation of a control 
mechanism the over-all behavior of the 
complete system including all main and 
control units must be analyzed, and the 
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individual units so designed and adjusted 
that stable operation of the entire system 
is obtained. At the same time, the 
operation must be compared with that of 
the ideal in order that actual working 
tolerances may be kept to a satisfactory 
minimum. It is essential, therefore, that 
the operation of each individual unit, par- 
ticularly in the control system, be expres- 
sible in simple quantitative terms. The 
load-voltage characteristic equation of the 
amplidyne generator (equation 14 of the 
appendix) defines the over-all operation of 
this machine and may be used in such 
analyses. Itis valid for any type of load 
supplied by the generator, provided that 
the range of operation on the magnetiza- 
tion curve is sufficiently low that satura- 
tion effects are negligible. In most con- 
trol applications this condition would be 
fulfilled, since a linear relationship be- 
tween the signal and the output from the 
amplifying unit is usually desirable. 

In instances where satisfactory opera- 
tion is not attained for one reason or 
another, a comprehensive knowledge of 
the behavior of the various units com- 
prising the control mechanism is necessary 
in order that proper adjustments or modi- 
fications may be made. Other character- 
istics of the amplidyne generator such as 
the variation of voltage and short-circuit 
current with speed and the effects of vari- 
ous coils on these characteristics provide 
this | information. | Overcompensation 
and undercompensation are necessary con- 
siderations, because these factors influence 
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the stability of the machine. Generally 
speaking, overcompensation results in a 
higher output for the same signal input 
but causes inherent tendencies toward 
instable operation. 

The essential electric elements of the 
amplidyne generator are an ordinary d-c 
armature and commutator, two complete 
sets of brushes spaced 90 electrical degrees 
apart, and windings connected as shown 
in Figure 1. The signal to be amplified, 
usually direct current, is applied to coil s. 
Current in this coil gives rise to a flux in 
the main axis of the machine, that is in the 
axis in line with the brushes AA’. Mo- 
tion of the armature conductors in this 
flux generates a voltage in the cross axis, 
that is between the brushes BB’. Since 
these brushes are connected electrically, a 
current flows which produces a flux in the 
cross axis by virtue of armature reaction. 
The coil gB may be omitted in an actual 
machine but is included in the figure, since 
commutating poles used to secure good 
cross-axis commutation produce an effect 
on the machine constants similar to that 
of the coil gB. If present, this coil may 
be connected so as to add to or subtract 
from the magnetomotive force produced 
by the current flowing in the armature 
coils. The armature rotating in the cross- 


Figure 5. Calculated curves illustrating the 

nature of the load characteristics of the ampli- 

dyne generator and the effect of different 

degrees of main-axis compensation on these 
characteristics 
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Figure 4 (left). Cal- 
culated curves illus- 
trating the nature of 
the short - circuit 
characteristics of an 
overcompensated 
amplidyne generator 


The machine is un- 
stable even in the 
steady state for any 
speed above the 
critical speed 
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axis flux gives rise to a voltage in the main 
axis which appears between the brushes 
AA’. This is the source of the output 
voltage of the machine. The purpose of 
the coil dA is to compensate for armature 
reaction in the main axis. 


Open-Circuit Characteristics 


The open-circuit or no-load character- 
istics of the amplidyne generator are ex- 
pressed by equations 8, 9, and 10 of the 
appendix. The signal current is a func- 
tion only of the signal voltage and the re- 
sistance of the signal coil. The cross-axis 
current varies linearly with the speed; and 
the output voltage varies with the square 
of the speed. The nature of these charac- 
teristics is illustrated by the calculated 
curves of Figure 2. The cross-axis cur- 
rent and the output voltage on open cir- 
cuit are independent of the number of 
turns in the compensating coil dA. 

The magnitude of the open-circuit volt- 
age of the machine is governed by the 
mutual inductance between the signal 
coil and the armature and by the two 
cross-axis constants Ly, and My, ¢,. 
With other factors constant, doubling the 
number of turns in the armature coils in- 
creases the output voltage eight times if 
the coil gB is not present. In order to 
obtain a high output voltage, the cross- 
axis circuit resistance must be low as this 
factor appears in the denominator of the 
open-circuit voltage equation. The volt- 
age acting in the cross axis is usually 
quite small, of the order of a few volts, so 
that brush drop represents a considerable 
portion of the total cross-axis circuit re- 
sistance. Itis imperative, therefore, that 
material of very low contact resistance be 
used for the cross-axis brushes. 


Short-Circuit Characteristics 


The short-circuit characteristics of the 
amplidyne generator are expressed by 
equations 11, 12, and 13 of the appendix. 
The signal current depends only upon the 
signal voltage and the resistance of the 
signal coil. The nature of the two current 
characteristics depends upon the degree of 
compensation of the machine, that is upon 
the relative number of turns in the com- 
pensating coil dA. These characteristics 
are illustrated for an undercompensated 
machifie by the calculated curves of 
Figure 3. The cross-axis current 7, has 
an initial slope the same as that of the 
open-circuit cross-axis current curve. 
The slope, however, decreases with in- 
crease in speed becoming zero when the 
condition S (L44—M4~a4)(Laa—M4-gp) 
=R,R, is satisfied. As the speed in- 
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creases further, the cross-axis current de- 
creases and approaches zero asymptoti- 
cally. 

The short-circuit current 74, beginning 
with an initial slope of zero, increases with 


the speed approaching asymptotically a . 


definite finite value which depends upon 
the degree of compensation of the ma- 
chine. As the ratio R4Rp/(L44—M4-qn) 
is made smaller by careful design of the 
machine, the short-circuit current ap- 
proaches more closely the asymptotical 
value for any given maximum speed. 

The asymptotical value of the short- 
circuit current, as obtained from the limit 
of equation 13 as S becomes infinite, is 
given by the expression M,_,i,/(L44— 
M,-aa). With the compensating coil dA 
connected in the usual manner with re- 
gard to polarity, the value of the asymp- 
tote becomes larger and larger as turns are 
added to the compensating coil, When 
the number of turns are such that M4_a4 
is equal to L 44, the asymptote disappears, 
and the short-circuit current varies di- 
rectly with the square of the speed of the 
machine. This condition may be used to 
define the boundary between overcom- 
pensation and undercompensation in the 
main axis. If the number of turns in the 
compensating coil are further increased so 
that M,_,4is greater than 4,4, the value 
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Figure 6. Experimental curves illustrating the 
effect of hard carbon brushes 


For satisfactory operation the speed would have 
to be restricted to a maximum of 1,000 rpm 
and the signal current to 2.5 amperes. Brush 
drop resulting from higher speeds and signal 
currents causes excessive distortion as indi- 
cated by the crowding of the curves of (a) 
and the nonlinearity of the curves of (b). 
Compare with the curves of Figure 7 which 
were obtained from the same machine using 
graphite brushes 
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of the asymptote becomes negative, and 
the speed-current curve has a discontinu- 
ity at the point where S?(M4-g4—Laa) X 
(Las—M4-7e)=RaRz. The operation 
of an overcompensated machine is stable 
in the steady state for speeds below the 
critical speed represented by this condi- 
tion. At this critical speed the operation 
becomes unstable, and the short-circuit 
current increases without limit. For 
higher speeds, theoretically, the current 
reverses direction and decreasesasymptoti- 
cally to the value given by the asymptote 
expression. The curves for this condition 
illustrated in Figure 4 were calculated on 
the basis of the same constants as the 
curves of Figures 2 and 3 except that the 
value of the constant M 4,_4,4was increased 
approximately 20 per cent. This value 
represents a machine approximately six 
per cent overcompensated; that is, there 
are six per cent more turns in the com- 
pensating coil dA than those required for 
critical compensation as defined from the 
relation L4,=M4_qga. 


Load Characteristics 


The load characteristics of the ampli- 


dyne generator are expressed by equations 
14 and 15 of the appendix. For a given 
signal current and speed the curves are 
straight lines. If the machine is under- 
compensated, the lines are drooping, that 
is of negative slope, at any constant speed. 
If overcompensated, the lines are droop- 
ing at low speeds and are rising, that is of 
positive slope, at high speed. The load- 
voltage load-current characteristic be- 
comes horizontal when the relation- 
ship S?(L44—M4_aa)(Laa—M aga) = 
—R,Rz is satisfied. If the machine is 
critically compensated, the curve is droop- 
ing, but the slope is independent of the 
speed of the machine. The effect of dif- 
ferent degrees of compensation on the 
load characteristics is illustrated by the 


curves of Figure 5, which were calculated ~ 


for a three per cent overcompensated, a 
critically compensated, and a‘three per 
cent undercompensated machine respec- 
tively. For all three sets of curves, the 
speed is the same and is greater than the 
critical speed at which instability results 
for the overcompensated machine on 
short-circuit. 

Low cross-axis circuit resistance is 
necessary for high output from the ma- 


chine since the factor Rg appears in the 


denominators of all terms. If Rg, is re- 
duced to half its original value, both inter- 
cepts of the load-voltage load-current 
curve are doubled, and the maximum 
available power output is increased four 
times for the same signal current and 
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speed. The maximum available power 
output is equal to one-fourth the product 
of the two intercepts of the load-voltage 
load-current characteristic curve. 


A critically compensated machine is 
stable in the steady state, regardless of the 
speed or the type of load. An overcom- 
pensated machine becomes unstable and 

\ builds up as a series generator for certain 
‘conditions, depending upon the speed of 
the machine, the degree of overcompensa- 
tion, and the type of load supplied. If 
the machine supplies a constant imped- 
ance load, stable operation in the steady 
state occurs as long as the condi- 
tion (Ry+R,)Rg>S*(M4-aa—Laa) X 
(Laa—M,- 5) is fulfilled. The resist- 
ance of the load impedance is R,. Thus, 
in the practical application of an over- 
compensated machine, instable operation 
may result if the load resistance is too low 
or if the speed of the machine is too high. 


A critically compensated or overcom- 
pensated amplidyne generator may dis- 
play a form of transient instability char- 
acterized by the output voltage, and also 
by the output current, building up to a 
very high value before coming to the final 
steady-state value when a sudden increase 
of load occurs. Transients of this charac- 
ter arise from the magnetic coupling be- 
tween the compensating coil, the main- 
axis armature circuit, and the signal coil. 
In general, the compensating coil is more 
closely coupled with the signal coil than is 
the armature, because of the air gap. 
For critical compensation, the compen- 
sating coil must contain a few more turns 
than the equivalent number of turns on 
the armature. Thus, a sudden change of 
current in the load circuit will induce a 
current in the signal circuit of such direc- 
tion as to increase the strength of the 
main-axis flux. This, in turn, causes a 
greater output voltage and greater output 
current from the machine. In some cases 
this action may be cumulative and result 
in free oscillation. In order to eliminate 
the possibility of transients of this charac- 
ter, the number of turns in the compen- 
sating coil dA must be reduced to the 
point where the transient components of 
current induced in the signal coil by sud- 
den changes in the load current give rise to 
effects which oppose the original change of 
load current. This condition is fulfilled 
when M,,_,is less than M 4_.. 

To obtain the maximum output for a 
given maximum speed and signal current, 
the degree of compensation of the ma- 
chine should be as high as possible. In 
order that the condition of critical com- 
pensation may be more closely approached 
without introducing tendencies toward in- 
stability, the eompensating coil dA should 
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be arranged with respect to the signal coil 
sso as to allow a lower coefficient of cou- 
pling between the two. This coefficient of 
coupling theoretically should be the same 
as that between the compensating coil 
and the armature. 


Experimental Data and Results 


In order to check experimentally the 
theory and equations presented in this 
paper, an amplidyne generator was con- 
structed from a General Electric type RI, 
three-horsepower, induction motor. The 
armature of this machine was used with- 
out modification since it was wound with a 
four-pole wave winding. The stator was 
rewound with a four-pole distributed 
winding, part of the slots being used for an 
interpole winding in order that satisfac- 
tory commutation could be obtained at 
the cross-axis brushes. The compensat- 
ing coil dA consisted of 14 turns per coil, 
four coils per pole, with taps brought out 
so that 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, or 14 turns per 
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Figure 7. Experimental open-circuit char- 
acteristic curves of an amplidyne generator 
equipped with soft graphite brushes in the 

| cross axis 

) 
coil could be used. The signal coil was 
wound with five turns per coil, four coils 
per pole. The interpole winding con- 
sisted of 50 turns surrounding each of the 
four stator teeth located in the cross-axis 
neutrals. While this design is not par- 
ticularly efficient from the practical stand- 
point because of insufficient space for 
copper in the stator slots, it provides a 
satisfactory means for an experimental 
check of theory. 

In making adjustments for satisfactory 

operation of the machine, it was found 
that the higher taps of the compensating 
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winding gave so much overcompensation 
that they could not be used. The ma- 
chine would build up as a series generator 
to a very high value of armature current 
when the machine was loaded. On the 
highest tap the machine would oscillate at 
a frequency of approximately 80 cycles 
per second for very low values of load 
resistance. 


Physically, the amplidyne generator 
may be considered a two-stage amplifier. 
The first stage is represented by the volt- 
age generated in the cross-axis circuit by 
the flux produced in the main axis by the 
signal coil. The second stage is repre- 
sented by the voltage generated in the out- 
put circuit by virtue of the flux established 
in the cross-axis circuit by the cross-axis 
current. When load current flows in the 
output circuit a component of flux, in 
addition to that produced by the signal 
coil, is produced in the main axis. This 
component adds to the flux of the signal 
coil if the machine is overcompensated 
and subtracts if the machine is under- 
compensated. Thus, an overcompen- 
sated amplidyne generator is in effect a 
regenerative amplifier. It is unstable if 
too much of the output is fed back into 
the first stage of the machine by virtue of 
too many turns in the compensating coil. 
On the other hand, an undercompensated 
amplidyne generator is a degenerative 
amplifier and is quite stable. For this 
reason the tests were made with the com- 
pensating coil dA connected with nine 
turns per coil, giving a slightly undercom- 
pensated machine. 

Hard carbon brushes were entirely un- 
satisfactory, as illustrated by the curves of 
Figure 6, because of the comparatively 
low voltages generated in the cross-axis 
circuit. Soft graphite brushes gave very 
satisfactory operation, but in this case the 
adjustment of the interpole shunt was 
quite critical. Best conditions of cross- 
axis commutation were obtained with a 
diverter which would by-pass approxi- 
mately ten per cent of the total cross-axis 
current. 


The characteristics of the test machine 
after the necessary adjustments were 
made to secure satisfactory operation are 
illustrated by the curves of Figures 7, 8, 
and 9. According to theory, the curves of 
Figure 7a should be parabolas, while the 
curves of the other five figures should be 
straight lines. In actual operation of the 
machine several factors such as magnetic 
saturation and brush drop cause the 
curves to deviate from the theoretical 
form. 

The total ampere turns acting to pro- 
duce flux in the space between brushes A 
and B and between brushes A’ and B’ 
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(see Figure 1) is proportional to the sum 
of the ampere turns acting in the cross axis 
and the ampere turns acting in the main 
axis. The total ampere turns acting o 
produce flux in the space between brushes 
B and A’ and between brushes B’ and A 
is proportional to the difference between 
the ampere turns acting in the cross axis 
and the ampere turns acting in the main 
axis. Thus,-the total flux and the degree 
of magnetic saturation are greater in the 
air gap between brushes A and B and 
between brushes A’ and B’ than between 
brushes B and A’ and between brushes B’ 
and A. The total voltage generated in 
the cross-axis circuit is proportional to the 
total flux distributed around the armature 
between brushes B and B’, and the total 
voltage generated in the output circuit is 
proportional to the total flux distributed 
around the armature between brushes A 
and A’. Since the same components of 
flux are involved in the generation of 
both of these voltages, the effects of mag- 
netic saturation appear simultaneously 
in both the cross-axis and main-axis cir- 
cuits. 

In Figure 7b, the 1,000-rpm curve is 
essentia ly linear for signal currents up to 
four amperes, and the 2,000-rpm curve 
for signal currents up to two amperes. 
At higher signal currents magnetic satura- 
tion caused a decrease in the machine in- 
ductances with the result that the curves 
fall below the points represented by the 
initial linear relationship. 

Since the measured resistance of the 
cross-axis circuit was slightly greater than 
one ohm, the change of the resistance of 
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Figure 8. Open-circuit speed characteristics 
of the first and second stages respectively of an 
amplidyne generator 


Nonlinearity of the curves of (b) are an indica- 
tion of magnetic saturation of the machine 
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the graphite brushes with current was 
sufficient to cause a noticeable effect. 
This accounts for the upward turn of the 
0.5-ampere and 1.0-ampere curves of 
Figure 8a near 2,500 rpm. For the 2- 
ampere curve the effects of magnetic 
saturation were appreciable for speeds 
above 2,200 rpm (as illustrated by the 
corresponding curves of Figure 8b). The 
slight decrease in the generated cross-axis 
voltage at high speed due to saturation 
was offset by the decrease in brush re- 
sistance. The resulting curve of cross- 
axis current was linear. 


Characteristics of the Machine From 
Open-Circuit and Short-Circuit 
Tests 


In order to calculate the operating char- 
acteristics of the amplidyne generator, 
machine constants must be used which 
are valid for actual conditions of operation. 
The values of the constants are influenced 
by magnetic saturation, by brush losses 
and commutation, and by hysteresis and 
eddy current losses. Therefore, any set 
of constants obtained from direct meas- 
urements of the impedances or induct- 
ances must be modified to include these 
factors. Such modifications are difficult 
to make accurately, since the effects of the 
losses on the machine constants cannot be 
expressed in simple quantitative terms. 
The necessity for making modifications 
can be eliminated to a large extent if the 
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Figure 9. Open-circuit saturation curves of 
the first and second stages respectively of an 
amplidyne generator 


Nonlinearity of the curves of (b) results from 

magnetic saturation of the machine, while 

nonlinearity of the curves of (a) result from 

magnetic saturation and brush drop at the 
cross-axis brushes 
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constants of the machine are calculated // 


from test data from open-circuit and 
short-circuit tests performed on the ma- 
chine. 

The two constants B and C are calcu- 
lated from open-circuit test data in ac- 
cordance with the following equations 
which result from equations 19 and 20 of 
the appendix: 


B=ip/Sis | Open-circuit test data used 
C= Va/Stz in these equations 


The constants A and R, are calculated 
from short-circuit test data in accordance 
with the following equations which result 
from equations 21 and 22 of the appendix: 


Short-cireuit test 
data used in 
these equations 


Ra=CSip/ia 
A =(Bi;/is) —(Ra/CS*) 


These four constants together with 
equations 19 to 23 are sufficient fer the 
calculation of any of the steady-state 
characteristics of the amplidyne generator. 
The speed S in the equations above may 
be expressed in revolutions per minute 
instead of radians per second. In this 
case the speed S in equations 19 to 23 de- 
rived from these four constants must also 
be expressed in revolutions per minute. 

The accuracy of this method for deter- 
mining the characteristics of the ampli- 
dyne generator is shown by the curves of 
Figures 10 and 11, which were calculated 
on the basis of constants determined from 
open-circuit and short-circuit test data. 
For comparison actual test values are 
indicated by small circles and triangles 
plotted on the same axes. 

In Figure 10a, the test points of the 
open-circuit voltage and cross-axis cur- 
rent curves for one-ampere signal current 
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fall above the calculated curves for speeds 
above 2,200 rpm. This discrepancy is 
due to the decrease in the resistance of the 
cross-axis brushes with increase in cross- 
axis current at the higher speeds. For the 
two-ampere signal current curve of cross- 
axis current, the change in brush resist- 
ance with current was offset by satura- 
tion, with the result that the test points 
agree very closely with the calculated 
curve. The test points of the correspond- 
ing open-circuit voltage curve fall below 
the calculated curve for speeds above 
2,200 rpm because of saturation effects 
in the second stage of the machine. 


Conclusions 


Commutation and brush effects, par- 
ticularly in the cross-axis circuit, have a 
very pronounced effect upon the opera- 
tion of the amplidyne generator. Bad 
commutation and brush losses cause a 
considerable decrease in the available out- 
put. In order that the machine operate 
satisfactorily, the use of proper brush 
material and the realization of good com- 
mutation are imperative. To insure good 
commutation interpoles may be used to 
excellent advantage. The brushes in the 
cross-axis circuit must be of low resistance 
and produce as small a contact drop as 
possible. 

The characteristics of the machine may 
be calculated on the basis of open-circuit 
inductances and resistances. The con- 
stants used for calculations must corre- 
spond with actual conditions of operation; 
but the main- and cross-axis coils may be 
treated as magnetically independent. 
The speed voltages appear in the opposite 
axes from the fluxes which produce them. 
The effects of magnetic saturation appear 
in both the main- and cross-axis circuits 
simultaneously. Saturation effects are 
difficult to include in calculations, be- 
cause the degree of saturation changes 
with the speed and with the load. 
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Figure 11. Comparison of calculated load 
characteristic curves with actual test data 
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Constants for the calculation of the 
steady-state characteristics of the am- 
plidyne generator may be determined 
from open-circuit and short-circuit tests 
performed on the machine. This method 
offers the advantage that the values so 
obtained apply for actual conditions of 
operation. For purposes of design the 
characteristics may be predicted on the 
basis of the inductance coefficients, which 
may be obtained by the methods used for 
the more standard electrical machines by 
calculation of the various flux linkages 
involved. This method, however, is sub- 
ject to considerable error because of the 
uncertainty of many factors, principally 
those relating to commutation, brush 
drop, and the associated losses. 


The output load-voltage characteristic 
of an undercompensated machine is 
drooping (of negative slope) for all condi- 
tions of operation. The corresponding 
characteristic of an overcompensated ma- 
chine may be either drooping or rising (of 
positive slope), depending upon the speed 
and the degree of overcompensation. Low 
speed together with a low degree of over- 
compensation gives a drooping charac- 
teristic which becomes horizontal and 
then rising if either of these two factors is 
sufficiently increased. A machine having 
a rising characteristic is unstable, even 
for steady-state operation, if the load re- 
sistance is less than a definite critical 
value which depends upon the slope of the 
characteristic curve. 

Transient instability may result in an 
overcompensated or in an undercom- 
pensated machine, if the mutual induct- 
ance between the compensating coil and 
the signal coil is greater than the mutual 
inductance between the signal coil and 
the armature. Transient instability aris- 
ing from this cause is characterized by the 
load current and the load voltage build- 
ing up to very high values before coming 
to their final steady-state values when a 
sudden increase of load occurs. With a 
sudden decrease of load, the opposite 
effect takes place. In some instances 
this action may be cumulative and may 


result in free oscillation of the machine.’ 


If the compensating coil is arranged so 
that a fairly high leakage flux exists be- 
tween it and the signal coil, a greater out- 
put is available from the machine without 
loss of stability. 

The open-circuit voltage varies directly 
with the square of the speed, while the 
short-circuit current approaches asymp- 
totically a definite value which depends 
upon the signal current and the design of 
the machine. For maximum power out- 
put and power amplification the speed 
should be as high as possible. 
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The available power output and also 
the power amplification become infinite 
for d-c operation of the machine at con- 
stant speed as the resistance of the cross- 
axis circuit approaches zero. As the re- 
sistance of the signal coil approaches zero, 
the power supplied by the signal source 
approaches zero, and the power ampli- 
fication again becomes infinite. Since both 
of these resistances may be made quite 
low, the power amplification of an ampli- 
dyne generator operating on direct current 
is very high. The machine used in ob- 
taining data for this paper gave a maxi- 
mum value of approximately 300. This 
corresponds with an ordinary d-c genera- 
tor having a field loss of one third of one 
per cent. By use of a specially designed 
stator core which would allow more cop- 
per in the signal coil and interpole wind- 
ings, a power amplification of at least ten 
times this value could easily be obtained. 


Appendix. D-C Operation of 
the Amplidyne Generator 
If a d-c signal is applied to coil s (Fig- 


ure 1), the steady-state behavior of the ma- 
chine is expressed by the following equations: 


es =13Rs (1) 
€q =ipRg= KS¢q107 8 (2) 
eg=taRat+ Va=KSo107§ (3) 


If the speed of the machine is measured in 
electrical radians per second, the constant 
K is the equivalent number of series arma- 
ture turns between opposite brushes, that is 
the number of series turns which would give 
the same number of flux linkages if each of 
these turns linked all the flux in either axis. 
The expressions K¢q and Kd, are the total 
number of armature flux linkages in the 
main and cross axes of the machine re- 
spectively. The total flux which is effective 
in producing speed voltage in the output 
circuit, that is ¢g, includes the mutual flux 
from coils dA and s as well as the leakage 
flux of the armature. Likewise, the total 
flux which is effective in producing speed 
voltage in the cross-axis circuit includes the 
mutual flux from coil gB as well as the 
leakage flux of the armature. In terms of 
open-circuit self- and mutual inductances 
the flux linkages in the main and cross axes 
are: : 


— Lanta 
Ma_aaia)10® (4) 


K¢q= Naba= ( Ma-sis 


Koq= Nabg=(Laata— M 4-qptp) 108 (5) 


The negative sign is used before the 
mutual inductance M4-— zs, because the coil 
qB is assumed connected so as to compensate 
partially for armature reaction in the cross 
axis. This sign should be positive if the coil 
is connected the other way. Making use of 
these relations, equations 2 and 3 may be 
written: 


isSMa—s—ipRp—iaS(Laa—My—ga)=0 (6) 
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tpS(Laa—M 4-gp) —1aRa= Va (7) 

The open-circuit characteristics of the ma- 
chine are obtained from the solution of these 
equations with the load current i4 equated 
to zero: 


ig=e,/Ry (8) 
tp=1;SMa_;/Rp (9) 
Va =1,5°M 4-.(Laa— M 4-qp)/Re (10) 


The short-circuit characteristics of the 
machine are obtained from equations 1, 6, 
and 7 with the load voltage Va equated to 
zero: 


4,=65/R; (11) 
Hes 
SM y-3;Ra ; 
4 
S*(Laa—M 4-aa)(Las— Ma—qp)+RaRe i 
(12) 
14 


S*Ma_;(Laa— Ma-_qp) 5 
S*Laa—Ma—aa)(Laa—Ma-qe)+RaRs * 
(13) 


If the machine is supplying a constant 
resistance load, the voltage V4 in equation 
7 is replaced by t4Rz, in which R, is the re- 
sistance of the load. The solutions for the 
three currents are exactly the same as the 
short-circuit characteristics except that the 
resistance of the main-axis circuit becomes 
(Ra+Rz) instead of Ra. The load voltage 
is found from the relation V4=74Rz after 
the currents are obtained. 

The load characteristics of the machine 
are obtained from equations 6 and 7 by 
elimination of 7g and V4 respectively: 


The equations given above may be simpli- 
fied by the following substitutions: 


A=(Laa—M 4-aa)/Rs (16) 
B=M,-;/Re (17) 
C=(Laa—Mg-ga) (18) 


In terms of these constants the charac- 
teristic equations are: 
Open-circuit characteristics: 


ip = BSi; (19) 
Vai—BiGs*7; (20) 
Short-circuit characteristics: 
BRaS 
Es A 21 
2 ACS Rae CB 
BES? 
= ——— 1, 22 
fe ROSE TS ae 
Load characteristics: 
Va= —(ACS?2+ Ra)tat+BCS%, (23) 
igp= —ASis,+BSi, (24) 


List of Symbols 


éq—Generated voltage in the main-axis 
or output circuit 
eg—Generated voltage in the cross-axis 
circuit 
e;—Voltage applied to the signal coil 
Laa—The self-inductance of the armature 


between either the main-axis 
brushes or between the cross-axis 
brushes 


M 4~aa—Themutualinductance between the 
armature and the compensating 
coil dA 


ip RAZ (S*(Laa = M a—aa)(Laa~Ma-qs)+RaRs],  S?M a~s(Laa~Ma-gp)ts 


Rp 


2 SS aN). Sire, 
tp= 
B Ra Wee Ra (15) 
These latter two equations are valid 
regardless of the type of load supplied by the 
machine. Equation 14 expresses the rela- 
tion between the three variables Va, 4a, 
and 7;, and may be used to define the over- 
all operation of the amplidyne generator in 
any control circuit in which it is connected, 
provided the machine operates low enough 
on the magnetization curve so that satura- 
tion effects may be neglected. 
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Re (14) 


M 4~-¢x—The mutual inductance between the 
armature and the cross-axis coil gB 
Ma-;—The mutual inductance between 
the armature and the signal coil s 
Maa-;—The mutual inductance between 
the compensating coil dA and the 
signal coil s 

Ra—Resistance of the main-axis circuit 
internal to the machine. Includes 
the resistance of the armature, the 
main-axis brushes, and the com- 

pensating coil dA 


Graybeal—A mplidyne Generator 


Rp—Resistance of the cross-axis circuit. 
Includes the resistance of the arma- 
ture, the, cross-axis brushes, and 
the cross-axis coil gB i 

R,—Resistance of the load impedance 

R,—Resistance of the signal coil s 

S—Speed in electrical radians per 
second 

V4—Output or load voltage 

¢a—The total flux linking the armature 
in the main axis : 

ég—The total flux linking the armature 
in the cross axis 
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A\nalysis of Short Circuits for Distribution 
Systems 


CHARLES F. DALZIEL 


MEMBER AIEE 


Synopsis: This paper presents a discussion 
and analysis of short circuits for low-voltage 
distribution systems. Many distribution 
systems are supplied from transformers con- 
nected in delta on the low-voltage side with 
the mid-tap of one secondary winding, or 
with one corner of the delta, connected to 
ground. Asa result, short circuits on these 
systems often involve failure to ground, and 
an accurate analysis for these faults is of 
value. An original analysis of power-leg-to- 
ground and light-leg-to-ground short cir- 
cuits is presented together with formulas 
for line-to-line and three-phase faults. A 
study of short circuits on the secondary cir- 
cuits of single-phase transformers supplied 
from three-phase systems is also included, 
thereby giving a comprehensive treatment of 
distribution short circuits. The paper also 
includes a discussion of the effects of re- 
sistance in limiting short-circuit currents 
and the voltage rise of the secondary neutral 
above ground potential caused by trans- 
former failure and resistance to ground. 


ISTRIBUTION transformer banks 
supplying 240-volt three-phase and 
120/240-volt single-phase loads generally 
have the mid-point of one secondary 
winding connected to ground. This is 
done to protect the low-voltage distribu- 
tion systems against high voltage in the 
event of transformer failure and to pro- 
vide a ground for the low-voltage systems. 
An accurate analysis of short circuits and 
related problems on these systems is 
important in the selection and setting of 
protective equipment and in reduction of 
personal and fire hazards. The ratings 
of these transformer banks are from about 
6 to 1,000 kva. The most common short 
circuit in conduits and machines is failure 
to ground. In addition to the unsym- 
metrical conditions imposed by a fault 
to ground, special considerations are re- 
quired, since it is assumed that the trans- 
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former secondaries are connected in delta 
and the ground return is furnished by a 
connection to the mid-point of one second- 
ary winding. Other connections are in 
common use. Three-phase four-wire 
circuits may be supplied from trans- 
formers with the low-voltage secondary 
windings wye-connected with the neutral 
grounded, and transformers without mid- 
taps supplying three-phase three-wire 
240 volts often have one corner of the 
secondary delta connected to ground. 
This paper presents an analysis of power- 
leg-to-ground and light-leg-to-ground in- 
stantaneous symmetrical short-circuit 


POWER SERVICE 
240 VOLTS 
oO 


TRANSMISSION —_ DISTRIBUTION 
LINE TRANSFORMER 
o 
uw 
ia 
= 
n= Ep/Es a 
120/240 voLTs 
SERVICE 


Figure 1. Typical distribution transformer with 
mid-point of one secondary winding grounded 


currents and a discussion of short-circuit 
currents on distribution systems resulting 
from high-voltage transformer failures. 
Consideration of three-phase and_line- 
to-line low-voltage short circuits and low- 
voltage short circuits on single-phase 
distribution transformers is also included. 

The schematic diagram of Figure 1 
gives the terminology and connections in 
common use for obtaining 240-volt three- 
phase three-wire and 120/240-volt single- 
phase three-wire services from a single 
transformer bank. For cases where the 
power load predominates, such as in 
industrial plants, the three transformers 
are ordinarily of the same capacity. 
Where single-phase loads predominate, 
for example, in rural installations, the two 
transformers used to furnish the power- 
leg are usually the same size, but they 
may be smaller than the third unit. In 
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this study it is assumed that the three 
transformers are identical. However, 
in solving practical problems differences in 
capacity may be accurately taken into 
account for power-leg-to-ground short 
circuits, and approximations may be 
introduced for light-leg-to-ground faults. 


Effect of Resistance in Limiting 
Low-Voltage Short-Circuit 
Currents 


Although resistance may produce a 
negligible effect in limiting short-circuit 
currents on high-voltage systems, it may 
have a considerable effect when faults 
occur on low-voltage circuits. It is evi- 
dent that the higher the voltage, the 
higher are the ohmic values of equipment 
impedance. Therefore, impedances hav- 
ing about the same ohmic values regard- 
less of voltage rating may produce a 
negligible effect on high-voltage short- 
circuit currents when in combination with 
high-impedance equipment, but they 
may be very important on low-voltage 
circuits when connected in series with 
other low-impedance apparatus.? For 
120- or 240-volt circuits resistance is often 
the predominating current-limiting fac- 
tor, and omission of it (in the interest of 
simplicity) may lead to serious error. 
The importance of resistance is illustrated 
in Figure 2, wherein line-to-ground fault 
current* is plotted against ground or 
fault resistance for a few selected volt- 
ages. Resistance is included in both 
analysis and examples of the present 
discussion. 


Power-Leg-to-Ground 
Short-Circuit Analysis 


TRANSFORMERS CONNECTED IN WYE- 


DELTA 


It is apparent from inspection of Fig- 
ure 3, that a power-leg-to-ground short 
circuit is a special type of single-phase 
fault. The voltage effective in producing 
the fault current is V 3E,/2. The fault 
current is equal to the sum of two equal 
low-voltage secondary currents which are 
inphase with each other. Neglecting the 
effects of load and transformer exciting 
current, the instantaneous symmetrical 
secondary current is given by: 


/3E;/2 


ooo 
27L+2(g—p) +0.52( g/2—8/2) +22 


in which 


FE, =the voltage of the secondary winding on 


open circuit, in volts 


* Refer to standard references for analysis of ordi- 
nary unsymmetrical short circuits (for example, 
reference 3 or 4). 
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S Eg* 4 KV, LoL 
Me 


L-LOAD CURRENT. 
2 


} , De 
TRANSFORMER ? 


400 ¥Yh 
4*,08 


4 
4 4 Pyle 


FAULT CURRENT— MULTIPLES OF TRANSFORMER 


Zz 4 ] 6 
GROUND OF FAULT RESISTANCE (f) — OHMS 
Figure 2. Effect of resistance in limiting short- 
circuit currents 


ty, = he impedance of the tranemission line 
and other series equipment in ohms re 
ferred to the secondary voltage 


Ziyp)the impedance of the low-voltage 
secondary winding to the high-voltage 
primary winding in ohms (see Figure 3C) 


A(n/a-n/y =the impedance of one-half the 
low-voltage secondary winding to the 
other one-half low-voltage secondary 
winding in olin (see Figure 6C) 


z@ The impedance of the external low-volt 
age circuit to fault, ineluding are, con 
ductor, and conduit impedances, the re 
sistance to ground, and the impedanee of 
the ground return eireuit in ohime 


The fault current is: 


BL, 
[p= 2l, = v (1) 
21264 p) ODE (4 / ym /y) 22 


Let 


=the transmission system voltage line-to 
line, in volts 


n= ly/Ny= b//3K,, the transformer turn 
ratio 


Then 
Ky = /nv/ 
and 


M/n 


ly= , . 
Aa ndtZ( pop) |/nt 0,584 yon /,) 28 


(2) 
where 


Z 7, = (he impedance of the transmtiasion 
system in high-voltage ohime, This 
aosumes that the renelance of one 
wire Lo neutral is (he same for both 
single-phase and three-phase bal 
aneed currents, “This is true for 
cireuity with equilateral spacing or 
completely transposed eireuity, Tt 
is wnolikely that the distribution 
feeder would be either equilaterally 
spaced or completely transposed be 
tween the souree and ao partieular 
transformer inatallation, and for 
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greatest accuracy the actual single- 
phase reactance between the two 
high-voltage primary line conduc- 
tors carrying current should be used 

Z(p4) =the impedance of the high-voltage 
primary winding to the low-voltage 
secondary winding in high-volt- 
age ohms, See igure 3C. 


The primary line currents are obtained 
by inspection of igure 3B: 


[y@ly@=l,/nwlp/2n, and [og (3) 


TRANSVORMERS CONNECTED IN DELTA- 


DELTA 


The analysis for the case in which the 
transformers are connected in delta-delta 
is similar to that of the preceding deriva- 
tion with the exception of the modifica- 
tions required due to the high-voltage 
See Migure 4, 

/ bE, 


Lym 21, = r (4) 
B41 Lo 4~ p) 0.5204 /9—4/4) + 22 


delta connection, 


Hor this nm tin / hy le / By ° In 
terms of the transmission voltage and 
actual tramsmission impedances in high- 
voltage ohms, the fault current is given 


by 


CASE 


F Vali/n 
(BZ 9-4-2 rma) |\/m 0.080 4/4—0/9) + 28 
(5) 


Vrom iispection of Figure 4B 


ly=loel. n=l p/2n, and J4= 21 ,=1 p/n 


(6) 
Light-Leg-to-Ground 
Short-Circuit Analysis 
TRANSFORMERS CONNECTD IN Wytit- 
Dera 
The light-leg-to-ground  short-cireuit 


analysis is developed from the method of 
symmetrical components as follows; The 
schematic diagrams of Figure 5 are based 
on the assumption that the system is 
entirely symmetrical, The dissymetry 
imposed by the terminal conditions which 
represent this type of fault is inserted in 
the analysis at the appropriate point, 
Let 


ne Ny/ y= H/ 8h, the transformer 
turn ratio 
oy,’ the impedance of the transmission 
line and other series equipment in 
ohms referred (to oneehall the 
secondary voltage, that is, 


Ey, |* 
top! ~Zruf E i =Z4,,/(2n)* where 
an) ae 


Ay, @ the impedanee of the (range 
inission Hine and other series equip. 
ment in high-voltage olime 


Sin/y yp) @ the dinpedanee of one-half the lowe 
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voltage winding to the high-voltage 
primary winding in ohms, and 


4(4/4-p)™= Z(p—4/a)/(2n)** 

4(4/4~8) = the impedance of one-half the low- 
voltage winding to the entire low- 
voltage winding in ohms (see 
Figure 5D) 


z= the impedance of the external low- 
voltage circuit to fault, including 
are, conductor, and conduit im- 
pedances, the resistance to ground, 


“ 


} 


ve 


and the impedance of the ground” 


return cireuit, in ohms 


The positive. and negative-sequence 
impedances to fault are obtained from 
inspection of Figure 5B. All impedances 
are actual olims, or expressed in ohms 
referred to one-half the secondary voltage 


ip AMPS ORB 


88 Mr Teo, 
44M? OF 


aie 


A, Schematic diagram with experimental 
values inserted 


A 25-p 
ee 
ry 
1, az 
yo 


B, Equivalent circuit for analysis 


1h Of Who 


C. Determination of transformer impedances 


te) 


Figure 3  Power-leg-to-ground short-circuit 
analysis 


Transformers connected in wye-delta 


on open circuit, Za, is taken equal to 
Zi» for determination of instantaneous 
symmetrical short-circuit currents. The 
proper generator impedances may be 
included in the term Z,, when transient 
or sustained currents are desired, 

The positive-sequence impedance to 
fault is 


Zip ™ hyn 8(s/a~ pyre 


The zero-sequence impedance to fault 
is obtained from Figure 5C.: 


Zor ™S(s/y—ayr® 


, - ’ a 
The equations for a line-to-ground 


ee ee ee ee 


| 


«The first subscript denotes the winding upon 


which the lmpedanee measurements are made, or 
the side to which they are referred, The second 


subscript refers to the winding short-cireuited for 


the impedance teat, See Migure 6D, 
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A. Schematic diagram with experimenta 
yi values inserted 


B. Equivalent circuit for analysis 


Figure 4. Power-leg-to-ground short-circuit 
analysis 


Transformers connected in delta-delta 


short circuit are (see reference 3 or 4 for 
details) : 

3E 
Zip +Zor+Zor 


I, =hh=Ih=I,7/3, and lp= 


The voltage effective in producing fault 
current is #,/2. Substituting the above 
expressions for the impedance to fault 
and the voltage effective in producing 
the fault current gives 


38H,/2 
i Peat oo, RENE k= = (7) 
2l71/+2(s/2—p) |+2(s/2—s) +32 
In terms of the transmission voltage 
and actual transmission impedances in 
high-voltage ohms, the above becomes 


\/3E/2n 


© 2 Zrr+Z(p—s/2)|/(2n)? +2: os) +32 
(8) 


tr 


The primary currents are obtained from 
inspection of Figure 6: 
Te=(h+lh)/2n=2/3(1 p/2n) =I p/3n, and 
I4=Ip=Ip/6n (9) 
TRANSFORMERS CONNECTED IN DELTA- 
DELTA 


The analysis for the case in which the 
transformers are connected in delta-delta 
is similar to the foregoing with exceptions 
which are apparent from inspection of 
Figures 7 and 8. 


Lip = Zep = 2p +2(s/2—p) +2 


For this case 
; TEp/+/3 P 
eri! = Zr] [2a] =32Z91/(2n)? 


Zor = 2(8/2-s—p) +2 
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in which 


2(s/2-s—p)=the impedance of one-half the 
low-voltage secondary winding to the 
entire low-voltage winding and high-volt- 
age winding in ohms. See Figure 7D. 


Following the procedure of the previous 
derivation: 
3/2 


ae er (10) 
2[274'+2(s/2—-p)1+2(s/2-s—p) +82 


Tp 


Or, in terms of the transmission voltage 
and actual transmission impedances in 
high-voltage ohms 


3H/2n 
2(3.Z7,+Z(p—s/2) ]/(2n)?+2(3/2-s—p) +32 
(11) 


The primary line currents are obtained 
from inspection of Figure 8. The zero- 
sequence currents circulate in both delta- 
connected windings, and the relative 
division could be worked out by using the 
methods developed for analyzing three- 
winding transformers. However, since 
the zero-sequence currents cannot pass 
from the delta into the high-voltage lines, 
this refinement is not necessary, and the 
line currents are determined directly 
from the positive- and negative-sequence 
currents as indicated in the figure. 


Ip=Ic=Ip/2n, and [4=0 CL2) 


Three-Phase Short-Circuit Analysis 


TRANSFORMERS CONNECTED IN DELTA 
ON Low-VOLTAGE SIDE 


Although three-phase short circuits are 
of infrequent occurrence on distribution 
circuits, they occasionally occur on open 
bus structures or in other equivalent 
locations. |The fundamental equation 
for three-phase short-circuit current is 


E./V/3 


Sage (13) 
Zor" +2(s—p)' +2" 


I 3 = 


in which 


} 


Zr," =the impedance of the transmission 
line and other series equipment in ohms re- 
ferred to the secondary voltage to neutral. 
For transformers connected in wye-delta 


NMS, SIU Ee E,./V/3 47h 


For transformers connected in delta-delta 


: al 
Bq "7, =Zy 2 
TL TL [EX Zii/n 


2(g—p)'’=2(s—p)/3, the equivalent wye, or 
line-to-neutral impedance of the trans- 
former bank, in low-voltage ohms. 


z’=the line-to-neutral impedance of the 
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_ mission-system 


external circuit to fault in low-voltage 
ohms including conductor impedance and 
fault impedance, that is, the impedance 
of one of three assumed equal arcs to 
their common meeting point. 


Line-to-Line Short-Circuit Analysis 


TRANSFORMERS CONNECTED IN DELTA 


ON Low-VOLTAGE SIDE 


Line-to-line short circuits frequently 
occur on exposed wires and in open bus 
structures. This type of fault is probably 
most frequent on distribution systems 
where one corner of the secondary delta 
is connected to ground. Analysis is made 
by using the method of symmetrical 
components.** In terms of the open- 
circuit secondary voltage, the low-voltage 
fault current is 


(14) 


in which the quantities have been pre- 
viously defined. For this case z equals 
the total external impedance of the exter- 
nal circuit to fault in low-voltage ohms 
(in contrast to z’ used for the three-phase 
analysis). 


Short Circuits on Single-Phase 
Transformer Secondary Circuits 


TRANSFORMERS SUPPLIED From Two 
HicH-VOLTAGE LINES 


The problem of determining short- 
circuit currents on single-phase trans- 
former secondary circuits is so important 
that it deserves mention. If the trans- 
former and total external impedance to 
fault is referred to the high-voltage side, 
the equation is obtained from elementary 
methods by inspection: 

E 
ESL TAI ey EPs ae 
in which 


Z=n’z, the impedance of the external cir- 
cuit to fault in equivalent high-voltage ohms 


Or, the low-voltage secondary current 
equals: 


1 2 
2Z p,/n +2(59—p) +2 


(16) 


Equations 15 and 16 give correct re- 
sults for symmetrical subtransient fault 
currents. The line-to-line fault analysis 
developed by using the method of sym- 
metrical components is a better approach 
from the strictly technical viewpoint. 
This gives the same equations but has 
the advantage that the proper generator 
constants may be included in the trans- 
impedance term and 
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A. Schematic diagram 
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B.  Positive-and negative-impedance network 
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C. Zero-impedance network 
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D. Determination of transformer impedances 


Light-leg-to-ground short-circuit 
analysis 


Figure 5. 


Transformers connected in wye-delta 


A 
Figure 6. Detailed 
current distribution 
for a_ light-leg-to- 


ground short circuit 


6.0 AMPS. OBS. 
5.8" THEO. 
Transformers — con- 
nected in wye-delta. 
Experimental values 


inserted B 


thereby permit determination of either 
subtransient, transient, or sustained fault 
current. 


TRANSFORMERS SUPPLIED FROM ONE 
HiGH-VOLTAGE LINE AND NEUTRAL 


Analysis for this case is similar to the 
preceding analysis, and from the method 
of symmetrical components 


3E/V/3 
2Z71+Zort+3Z(p_s)+3Z 


LHT1¢ = 


(17) 


or the low-voltage secondary current 
equals 


3E, 


Toe 
= (2Z7r1+Zorr)/n?+32(3—p) +82 


(18) 


in which Zop,= the zero-sequence im- 
pedance of the transmission system in 
high-voltage ohms. 

The equations for line-to-ground faults 
on three-wire systems supplied from 
single-phase transformers having the 
mid-tap of the low-voltage secondary 


winding connected to ground are the . 
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same as the above with the following 


modifications: The voltage effective in 

producing short-circuit current is now 

E,/2, the ratio of transformation is 2n, 

and the transformer impedance is 

2(s/2—P): 

Short-Circuit Currents on 
Distribution Systems Resulting 
From High-Voltage Transformer 
Failures 


During the initial stages of an internal 
failure between the high-voltage and 
low-voltage windings of a transformer, 
that is, before any of the conductors have 
been opened due to arcing, the high- 
voltage fault current flowing through the 
low-voltage secondary windings induces 
compensating currents in the high-volt- 
age windings which circulate back through 
the high-voltage circuits. Also, under 
these conditions the transformer saturates 
because of high-voltage impressed on 
the low-voltage windings. Saturation 
neglected the requirement of equal and 


opposing ampere turns is met, and the 
current limiting effect of the transformer 
is due to leakage impedance. Actually, 
because of saturation, the effective im- 
pedance may be somewhat less than the 
leakage impedance. For purposes of 
illustration consider a three-phase dis- 
tribution transformer supplied from a 
transmission line of reasonable length 
and assume that short circuits occur 
between each high-voltage terminal and 
the corresponding low-voltage terminal. 
The impedance limiting the fault current 
is equal to the transmission-system im- 
pedance up to the transformer terminals 
in high-voltage ohms, plus the impedance 
of the transformer in low-voltage ohms, 
Thus, the additional impedance opposing 
the high-voltage short-circuit current 
flowing in the secondary winding equals 
the transformer impedance in high- 
voltage ohms divided by the ratio of 
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: / 
transformation squared (that is, m?). 


For most practical distribution systems 
n® is large, and the additional current- 
limiting effect due to the transformer is 
small. For 2,400 delta 240-volt trans- 
formers n?=100, and the additional 
impedance is one per cent of the trans- 
former leakage impedance (saturation 
neglected). 

Where the windings have been opened, 
and compensating currents cannot flow, 
the current-limiting effect of the trans- 
former is due to exciting impedance. 
Very high saturation results, and it has 
been suggested that the exciting im- 
pedance may approach leakage reactance 
in magnitude. Analysis for this case is 
similar to that in the preceding paragraph. 
The saturated exciting impedance in 
high-voltage ohms is reduced by the 
square of the turn ratio, and the effect 
of the transformer may be neglected as 
a first approximation. 

For unsymmetrical transformer fail- 
ures, such as a breakdown near the end 
turns or between the high- and low- 
voltage bushings, the effect of trans- 


“4 
” 


/ 


vr 


former impedance is likewise small. The © 


voltage effective in producing the fault 


current equals the vector sum of the — 
voltage of the high-voltage system and — 


the induced voltage of the secondary 
winding. In cases where the ratio of 
transformation is small, this effect may 
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be important. However, for cases where 
the ratio is 10/1 or greater, this effect is 
also small and may be neglected for 
approximate work. An internal failure 
between the windings introduces addi- 
tional complications, but it is unlikely 
that the fault current would be greater 
than that caused by breakdown near the 
extremities of the windings. Since the 
effects due to the transformer are rela- 
tively small, they may be neglected in 
estimating the high-voltage short-circuit 
current flowing to ground in low-voltage 
distribution circuits due to high-voltage 
transformer failures. Figure 13 gives a 
few of the laboratory connections used 
in the study of high-voltage transformer 
failures. The arrows represent the de- 
tailed current distribution and indicate 
the compensating primary currents in- 
duced by the high-voltage fault current 
flowing in the low-voltage secondary 
windings. 

It is believed that the total high- 
voltage short-circuit current produced in 
low-voltage distribution circuits due to a 
distribution transformer failure can be 
determined with an accuracy sufficient 
for most practical purposes by neglecting 
the effects of the transformer itself. 
Additional impedances, such as the resist- 
ance of ground return circuit, must be 
included. It is obvious that the errors 
due to the approximation decrease as the 
impedance of the transmission system up 
to the transformer is increased, and 
conversely. It is believed this procedure 
is satisfactory for cases in which the 
feeder impedance is at least equal to 50 
per cent of the transformer leakage im- 
pedance in high-voltage ohms. This 
analysis permits study of the effects of 
grounding resistances for distribution 
systems. It gives an approximate method 
of estimating the voltage to which 
a distribution system may rise above 
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Figure 8. Detailed 
current distribution 
for a_ light-leg-to- 


ground short circuit 
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Figure 9. Power-leg-to-neutral experimental 
short circuits 


Transformers connected in wye-delta 


ground because of transformer failure, 
and it is important in the study of pro- 
tective measures and shock hazard. 
Experience shows that the number of 
high-voltage failures in modern dis- 
tribution transformers are relatively small 
in comparison to the number in service. 
However, breakdowns occasionally occur, 
and a mathematical approach to the 
problem is of value. 

The total fault current in the low- 
voltage distribution circuit due to a high- 
voltage transformer breakdown is ob- 
tained from the conventional line-to- 
ground analysis, neglecting the effect 
of the transformer: 


V/3E 


Se 19) 
22 7rn+Zorit+3zZ ( 


Tg 


The voltage rise of the secondary 
neutral above ground potential due to 
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Figure 10. Power-leg-to-neutral experimental 
short circuits 
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Light-leg-to-neutral experimental 
short circuits 


Figure 11. 
Transformers connected in wye-delta 


this fault current flowing through the 
impedance to ground equals: 


/3Ez 


ee (20) 
2Z271+Zort+3z 


Err neutral = 
in which z represents the grounding im- 
pedance (that is, resistance of driven 
ground in ohms), and other quantities as 
defined previously. 


Experimental Results 


Experiments were made on a laboratory 
model consisting of three reactors con- 
nected to simulate a short transmission 
line and four ten-kilovolt-ampere trans- 
formers having two tapped primary and 
secondary windings, rated 500/100 volts. 
The experimental points and theoretital 
curves for power-leg-to-neutral and light- 
leg-to-neutral short circuits are given in 
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Figure 12. Light-leg-to-neutral experimental 

short circuits 


Transformers connected in delta-delta 


Figures 9 to 12 inclusive. The fault or 
current in the external circuit was plotted 
against external circuit resistance. The 
calculations included all known resist- 
ances of the circuit, including the re- 
sistance of a water-box load connected to 
simulate the fault, conduit return, and 
are resistance. Theoretical and observed 
currents have also been inserted in 
Figures 3A, 4A, 6, and 8, to check the 
determination of high-voltage line cur- 
rents. The transformers were connected 
500 to 200 volts for these tests, and for 


Figure 13. Study of effect of transformer 
current for typi- 


transformer breakdowns 


in limiting short-circuit 
cal high-voltage 
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Figures 11 and 12 three transformers 
were used. For the tests of Figures 9 and 
10 four transformers were used; two 
transformers were connected in parallel 
to simulate the practical case where the 
lighting transformer had twice the ca- 
pacity of the power transformers. The 
agreement between observed and theo- 
retical values was believed satisfactory 
and is offered as substantiating the 
analysis. It was noted that the experi- 
mental values were slightly less than the 
computed curves, the discrepancy in- 
creasing for smaller values of resistance. 
The error was believed to be due to the 
resistance of the many leads and split- 
terminal socket connections which ob- 
viously could not be included in the 
analysis, to the fact that the system was 
not entirely symmetrical since the trans- 
formers and reactors did not have iden- 
tical impedances respectively, and to 
slight unbalances of the supply voltages. 
The poorest correlation was obtained for 
the power-leg-to-neutral short circuit 
with the transformers connected in delta- 
delta. It should be noted that the dis- 
crepancies were on the safe side, as the 
measured values were low. 

Several experiments were made to 
check the conclusions given in the dis- 
cussion of high-voltage transformer fail- 
ures. Short circuits with the transformers 
energized at reduced voltage were made 
to simulate primary to secondary failures 
using three transformers connected 
1,000/100, 1,000/200, and 500/500. 
Typical results for various fault locations 
for the 1,000/100-volt connection are 
given in Figure 13. If the winding cur- 
rents are multiplied by factors propor- 


Figure 14. Short - circuit 

currents for 300-kva, 2,400- 

wye / 240-120-volt trans- 

former and four - kilovolt 
feeder 


Fault resistance assumed zero 


“4 
” 


tional to the turn ratio, primary and // 


secondary ampere turns are in close agree- 
ment. The slight discrepancies from 
theoretical values. are attributed largely 
to the effects of saturation and exciting 
current. This substantiates the state- 
ment that as long as compensating cur- 
rents flow, transformer leakage impedance 
rather than exciting impedance, is the 
most important factor in limiting the 
fault current. As was expected, the effects 
due to the transformer decreased as the 
ratio of transformation was increased. 
The greatest observed error for the 
1,000/100-volt connection was five per 
cent. For these tests the artificial trans- 
mission-line impedance was equal to 43 per 
cent of the transformer leakage impedance, 
and the ratio of Zop, to Zip, was varied 
between 1.0 and 5.5/1. From this it was 
concluded that the effects of the trans- 
former may be neglected in approximate 
determination of the total short-circuit 
current in low-voltage circuits of practical 
distribution circuits because of high- 
voltage transformer failures for ratios 
of transformation of 10/1 or greater. 


Application 


For purposes of illustration, the results 
of this investigation were applied to a 
typical installation consisting of three 
100-kva 2,400/240—120-volt distribution 


ve 


transformers supplied from an infinite . 


bus over a four-kilovolt feeder. The 
feeder was three-conductor 4/0 copper 
having the common horizontal spacing 
of 23-30-53 inches, and Z7,=0.303+ 7 
0.622 ohm per mile. It was assumed that 
Xopp=3.5X7,. The following constants 
were obtained from tests on one 100-kva 
unit. 


= 0.00691 -+-j0.01895 ohm or 
0.012+-70.0329 per unit 

2(s/2—p) =0.00277+ 0.00528 ohm or 

0.01925-+70.0366 per unit 
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2(s/2—g/2) =0.00355+7 nil ohm or 
0.0246 + 70.000 per unit 


The transformers were assumed con- 
nected in wye-delta with the mid-point 
of one secondary winding connected to a 
ground having a variable resistance (R) 
ohms. 

Figure 14 gives results for three-phase 
line-to-line power-leg-to-ground and light- 
leg-to-ground short circuits for various 
lengths of feeder up to ten miles. The 
fault or ground resistance was assumed 
zero for this case. It was noted that the 
light-leg-to-ground fault developed the 
greatest current, whereas the three-phase 
and power-leg short-circuit currents were 
approximately equal. Line-to-line short- 
circuit currents were the smallest and 
were equal to the three-phase value 
multiplied by 0.866. 

The effects of fault resistance and resist- 
ance to ground are shown in. Figure 15. 
For this case the feeder length was as- 
sumed -to be 2!/. miles, and the fault 
currents were determined for external 
circuit resistances of 0 to 0.7 ohm. The 
power-leg-to-ground fault current de- 
creased less rapidly than the light-leg fault 
current, the latter decreasing from its 
predominating value for zero resistance 
to values consistently below that of the 
other curves. It was interesting to note 
that if the line-to-line short-circu't current 
values are sketched in as a function of one- 
half the fault resistance, the curve practi- 
cally coincides with the light-leg fault- 
current curve over the range covered in 
the figure. The important point brought 
out by the curves is the large current- 
limiting effect due to relatively small 
values of resistance. 
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Figure 15. Short- 
circuit currents and 
voltage of secondary 
neutral for 300-kva 
2,400 - wye / 240- 
120-volt transformer 


(onms) 


and 2.5 miles of 
four-kilovolt feeder 


The relatively large effect of small im- 
pedances in limiting low-voltage short- 
circuit currents has economic importance. 
The impedance of current transformers, 
resistance of joints, and the reactance due 
to bends in busses and connections may 
result in a material decrease in the inter- 
rupting duty of auxiliary circuit breakers 
or fuses in comparison with the main 
circuit breaker. Consideration of these 
factors in choosing the location of circuit 
breakers may point to improvements in 
plant layout with significant savings 
for large capacity low-voltage installa- 
tions. Another aspect of this problem 
concerns the positive operation of circuit 
breakers or fuses. The protective devices 
would probably be set to clear for 150 to 
250 per cent rated current. Entering the 
curves with these current values indicates 
that an external circuit resistance in 
excess of only 0.06 to 0.10 ohm would 
prevent proper clearing of faults. The 
advantage of several subfeeders with low 
trip values instead of one or two main 


sent with high trip values or large fuses 


is self evident. In cases where high 
current-rating fuses are required, some 
form of ground protection (at the main 
circuit breaker) may be desirable. 


The curve showing voltage rise of the 
low-voltage neutral above ground, due 
to a high-voltage transformer breakdown, 
was computed for resistances to. ground 
of 0 to7.0 ohms. It was found that the 
fault current would be limited to the 
rated low-voltage current of the trans- 
former for a ground resistance of about 
1.0 ohm. Hence, it was concluded that 
most transformer failures would be 
cleared only by the protective devices on 
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Figure 16. Voltage of secondary neutral 
above ground due to high-voltage transformer 
breakdown for 300-kva 2,400-wye/240- 
120-volt transformer and four-kilovolt feeder 


« 


the high-voltage side. During the time 
required to actuate the protective device, 
the voltage of the distribution system 
will be subjected to relatively high poten- 
tial above ground. For example, the 
voltage above ground reaches 1,500 volts 
(the minimum dielectric strength of code 
rubber when new) for a ground resistance 
of three ohms, whereas a grounding re- 
sistance of five to seven ohms provides 
small protection indeed. The voltage 
rise of the secondary neutral above ground 
due to transformer failure for various 
resistances to ground is plotted as a 
function of four-kilovolt feeder length 
in Figure 16. 

The results of the study emphasize the 
importance of securing low resistance to 
ground and low return-circuit resistances 
for distribution systems. It is realized 
that it is often difficult if not impossible 
to obtain driven or buried grounds having 
resistances low enough to provide satis- 
factory protection for low-voltage dis- 
tribution circuits. This is particularly 
important for 240-volt three-phase three- 
wire installations where the mid-tap of 
one transformer is grounded and the 
neutral is not run into the plant. The 
author knows of one such installation 
consisting of a large transformer bank 
supplied over a regulated four-kilovolt 
feeder only a relatively short distance 
from the substation. The single driven 
ground at the transformer structure 
measured about 100 ohms. Although 
the plant conduits and equipment were 
apparently well grounded to the water 
system, little protection was actually 
afforded against either transformer break- 
down or short circuits involving a ground 
return within the plant. Although the 
above remarks refer to the examples 
chosen for study, somewhat similar con- 
clusions might result from analysis of 
many commercial installations. 
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Theoretical Possibilities in an Internally 


Heated Bimetal Type of Thermal W att- 
Demand Meter 


EDWARD LYNCH 


MEMBER AIEE 


Synopsis: There are two generally recog- 
nized methods of measuring demand, The 
block-interval type has been used extensively 
where great accuracy is desirable, a simple 
explanation necessary, and a quick testing 
method essential, but the “logarithmic’’ 
type has received increased attention in 
recent years, and a greater dissemination of 
knowledge of its characteristics is desirable, 

A mathematical expression for “logarith- 
mic” average is given which can apply to 
a variable load as well as to a uniform load, 
It is shown that a meter with a simple ex- 
ponential time-deflection characteristic will 
indicate this ‘logarithmic’ average, but 
that meters with characteristics obtainable 
in present commercial thermal meters will 
theoretically differ from it except when used 
with certain loads, 

The accuracy of commercial meters has 
increased in recent years, So besides indi- 
cating that the various types of character- 
istics available in commercial meters have 
apparently been satisfactory on normally 
encountered loads, it is shown that sturdiness 
and high torques are desirable features to 
sustain these accuracies, 

The internally heated thermal watt-de- 
mand principle is discussed, and the con- 
clusion is reached that by its use high torque 
can be obtained using the time tested bi- 
metal type of meter, In addition, the rapid 
diffusion of heat in the bimetal where it is 
generated theoretically allows shorter ‘“‘heat- 
up’’ time when the meter is being tested and 


Paper 42-110, recommended by the AIRE com- 
mittee on inatruments and measurements for pres- 
entation at the AINE summer convention, Chicago, 
Ill,, June 22-26, 1042, Manuscript submitted 
April 14, 1942; made available for printing May 
20, 1942, 


HWowaArp Lynen is thermal device engineer, West 
Lynn works, General Bleetric Company, Lynn, 
Mana, 


This study would hardly be complete 
without one or two constructive sug- 
gestions, The goat must be as low a 
resistance to ground as possible, The re- 
sistances of the ground circuit must be 
maintained sufliciently low to insure 
positive operation of the protective de- 
vices in case of transformer failure. In 
addition, it would appear that consider- 
able protection would result if, in addi- 
tion to providing the best ground that 
can be reasonably obtained at the trans- 
former installation, the low-voltage neu- 
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results in a time-deflection characteristic 
much closer to the ideal simple exponential. 


EMAND measurements when com- 

bined with watt-hour-meter read- 
ings have been recognized as giving a prac- 
tical basis for electricity charges.? In 
the United States demand meters operat- 
ing on the block-interval principle have 
been extensively used, and their operating 
principle and characteristics are well 
understood, 

There is another recognized method of 
measuring demand which has been used 
to a limited extent for the same purpose. 
It is the method utilized by thermal de- 
mand meters, and the resulting indication 
has been called the ‘logarithmic average” 
demand. <A general explanation of meter 
design considerations which enter into 
this demand indication and the operating 
characteristics which they affect will be 
covered in the following discussion. 


Time Deflection Characteristic 


The block-interval meter indicates con- 
tinual arithmetic average maximum de- 
mand, The thermal meter obtains its 
average in a different manner, and it in- 
dicates a slightly different quantity which 
can be designated as continuous logar- 
ithmic average maximum demand. Ona 
constant load its reading changes rapidly 
at first and then more slowly until, in the 
case of a meter which reaches 90 per cent 


tral be carried along with the phase wires 
(regardless of whether or not it is to be 
used for power) and connected to the 
plant conduit system and grounded as 
effectively as possible on the customer’s 
premises, The common neutral system 
of grounding would appear to provide an 
alternate method of accomplishing the 
same result, 
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Lynch—Thermal Watt-Demand Meter 


of its indication in 15 minutes, which by/ 
definition makes it a 15-minute demand 
interval meter, it would be within about 
one per cent of its ultimate in 30 minutes. 
From this characteristic we see that any 
load on the meter during the 30 preceding 
minutes may have a readable influence on 
the demand pointer indication, but that 
the longer time that has elapsed, the less 
effect this load has on the reading. The 
indicating pointer on these meters is there- 
fore continuously changing its position as 
load changes occur according to what has 
been called a “logarithmic” average. 
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This average for a theoretical meter can 
be expressed as follows (see appendix B): 


t 
W=k if we Md 
—« 


where 


(1) 


W=instantaneous deflection of pointer 
k=a design constant 

w=load (which may vary with time) 
t=time at which deflection is W 
t,=time at which load is w 


On constant loads after about three de- 
mand intervals this ‘logarithmic’ aver- 
age is identical with the arithmetic aver- 
age as given by a block-interval type of 
meter, 
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Simple Exponential Is Ideal 


However, time-deflection characteris- 
tics of commercial thermal meters are not 
identical, and they differ from the char- 
acteristics of block-interval meters so that 
on fluctuating loads they can theoretically 
give slightly different readings. The fol- 
lowing discussion of theoretical and prac- 
tical time-deflection curves will indicate 
the desirability of a simple exponential 
characteristic for the thermal meter. 

Figure 1 shows typical theoretical time- 
indication characteristics of thermal me- 
ters when a constant load is applied. 
Curves a and b differ by the fact that the 
demand interval or time to reach 90 per 
cent indication is 15 minutes (& is 0.1535) 
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A. Load cut to zero after equilibrium tempera- 
: ture is reached 


stant applied load, whether or not the 
indication starts or ends at zero, and 
whether the indication increases or de- 
creases. It is interesting to note that the 
instantaneous deflection is equivalent to 
the sum of two hypothetical indications, 
one of which starts at zero and rises to the 
ultimate deflection of the meter, and the 
other of which starts at the initial indica- 
tion of the meter and reduces to zero, 
both following the locus given by equation 
2. 

It is also interesting to note that k, 
which determines the demand interval has 
a dimension equivalent to the reciprocal 
of time and is a function of the heat in- 
sulation of the heated parts (increasing as 
the insulation decreases), and a function 
as well of the heat capacity of the heated 
masses (ificreasing as the capacity de- 
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B. Constant load applied from zero 


Figure 2. Time-indication curves of typical thermal watt-demand meters 


for a, and 60 minutes (k is 0.0384) for b. 
Curves c and d have 15-minute demand 
intervals but start with an initial indica- 
tion. Each curve can be expressed by 
the “exponential’’ equation: 


W=Will—e™) + Woe ™ (2) 
(See appendix A) 
where 


W =instantaneous deflection of pointer 
Wo=deflection of pointer at zero time 
W,=ultimate deflection for load involved 

€=2.718 
k=a design constant 
t=time 


(W, Wo, W; must be expressed in the same 
units, and k must be in units the reciprocal 
of the units for t.) 

The well-known expressions W = Woe" 
and W=W,(1—e-") for the transient re- 
turn of the indication to zero when power 
is cut off, and the rise to ultimate deflec- 
tion when a constant load is applied from 
zero deflection, can be seen to be special 
cases of the above more general equation. 
Equation 2 holds for conditions of con- 
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creases). This same k represents in mag- 
nitude the reciprocal of the time that 
would be necessary to attain proper de- 
flection if there were no heat escape. It 
also represents the reciprocal of the time 
necessary to accomplish a change in in- 
dication represented by the following frac- 
tion of the total change: 


The fraction is: 
| 
1 | 
( *) =0.632 approximately 


If the load varies at a uniform rate (see 
appendix B), either increasing or decreas- 
ing, & has further physical significance be- 
cause 1/k represents the time between the 
attival at some particular watt load and 
the indication of that load by the meter, 
providing the rate has been uniform long 
enough (three demand intervals) for this 
time lag to become essentially constant. 
This time lag is independent of the rate 
of change of watts and the meter demand 
interval is directly proportional to it if we 
consider simple exponential characteris- 
tics. 


Lynch—Thermal Watt-Demand Meter 


Time-Deflection Curves in Meters 


No commercial meter in the past has, 
to the writer’s knowledge, attained ex- 
actly an indication given by equation 2. 
Curves e and f in Figures 2A and 2B repre- 
sent typical time-deflection curves of ac- 
tual meters which have been converted to 
equivalent demand intervals in g and h 
and are plotted decreasing from an initial 
value on semilog co-ordinates in order to 
easily compare them with the straight 
line p of Woe—™. 

An investigation of time-indication 
curves on any particular type of thermal 
meter indicates that there are small varia- 
tions from meter to meter in the demand 
interval due to limitations in manufac- 
turing control. We find also that in the 
same meter there are differences depend- 
ing on the conditions of load and ambient 
temperature. We can reason from this 
that for a ‘15-minute demand interval”’ 
meter the actual demand interval should 
not be less than 15 minutes under any 
normal conditions of use in order not to 
read high on certain conditions of load, 
and we find practically all meters on the 
market which are considered satisfactory 
today for use as 15-minute demand inter- 
val meters fall within limits from 15 to 
21 minutes interval. 

When we consider differences in the 
curves in Figures 2A and 2B, we find 
another fundamental characteristic which 
although small might appreciably affect 
the meter readings in certain isolated 
conditions. This effect is easily demon- 
strated by applying a load which would 
give about full-scale deflection in 40 
minutes and cut the load off at the end of 
five minutes. If we consider the ‘“ex- 
ponential” characteristic as shown in p 
as a standard of comparison, we find that 
a meter with a characteristic similar to e 
may read high by eight per cent of full 
scale, and a meter similar to f may read 
low by eight per cent at the instant the 
power is cut off. These should not-be 
considered as errors as the definition of 
the time-deflection characteristic deter- 
mines these differences. The meter follow- 
ing the d curve will continue to rise for a 
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little time after the power is cut off but 
will not quite reach the maximum value 
reached by the “‘exponential” characteris- 
tic. Figure 3 shows this characteristic 
graphically. It will be noted that meters 
with the f characteristic lag behind 
changes in load, while meters with the 
simple “exponential” or the e type of 
characteristic will change direction im- 
mediately in the direction of the new load 
value. 


Simple Exponential Curve Desirable 


From this brief discussion we can reason 
that as far as thermal meters are con- 
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Figure 4. Time-indication curves of special 
thermal watt-demand meter 


Cooling curves after loads as shown 


cerned, subject, of course, to any con- 
siderations which rate engineers may find 
of importance, the simple ‘“‘exponential”’ 
time-indication curve published as char- 
acteristic of thermal meters is desirable. 
It is desirable if an acceptable time-indica- 
tion curve is to be defined, for it allows a 
relatively simple mathematical definition 
of the shape of the curve. And more im- 
portant is the fact that it is the only char- 
acteristic which will indicate ‘“logarith- 
mic’’ average for all types of loads. 


Multibranch Thermal Circuits 


The reason for the divergence of com- 
mercial-meter characteristics from the 
simple exponential has been attributed to 
diffusion. 

Figure 4 shows performance curves of a 
60-minute-interval thermal wattmeter 
illustrating an exaggerated condition of 
this diffusion which appeared in a paper 
presented by P. M. Lincoln before the 
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Institute. The design constant, k was 
treated as a variable to account for the 
results. A slightly different treatment of 
the curves may be of interest and offers 
some advantages from a mathematical 
point of view in determining their shape. 

The analogy shown in Figure 5 illus- 
trates that multiple-branch thermal cir- 
cuits may be expected to cool in a con- 
stant ambient according to the expo- 
nential: 


W = Wo( Are * + Are Age" 
A,e™) (3) 


We can use the following expression to 
predict changes in indication when any 
constant load is applied: 


W = Wo(Are*! + Ace-*2", .. . +A, eh’) + 
wi = Aen Anen hee eevee, 
A,e-*™) (3a) 


In these equations A;, Ao, ki, ke, and so 
forth are complicated functions of the 
storages and heat-transfer coefficients of 
the various branches. The form Woe~* 
referred to in various literature on thermal 
demand meters has been referred to above 
as a special case of equation 2, and equa- 
tion 2 can be seen to be a special case of 
this more general equation 3a. 

P. M. Lincoln has shown that the 
simplified expression is inadequate to ex- 
plain the results of his tests unless we 
treat k as a variable. However, the re- 
sults shown in Figure 4 can be predicted 
approximately from an equation such as 
3, carried out to three terms as below: 


Indication = Wo(0.196-°' 7" +0.51e—9 780"! 4 
0.867021 (4) 


This curve is plotted in Figure 6 where 
the first term is given as a dotted line, the 
second term as a dash line, and the third 
term as a dot and dash line, and the total 
as a full line. This curve checks reason- 
ably with the per cent indication versus 
time curves (after ten-hour heating). 
Another group of curves (Figure 7) shows 
the heating curve for ten minutes at 145 
per cent load and the following cooling 
curve when the load is removed, as given 
by constants in equation 4. Crosses in- 
dicate points calculated by considering 
the multiple-branch circuit as used in 
equation 4, and the circles represent points 
taken from Doctor Lincoln’s meter data. 
The correlation is considered reasonably 
good for a first approximation of coeffi- 
cients and exponents in the above equa- 
tion. This allows us to think of meters of 
this nature as if they were the equivalent 
of multiple-branch thermal circuits with 
more than one constant k. Thus al- 
though such a meter reaches about 90 per 
cent of its final indication in 60 minutes, 
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its final indication within reading limits ip 
will depend on the coefficient and power 
terms of one or more of the terms in equa- 
tion 3. This may result in an extremely 
long time when considered from a testing 
point of view. In the above equation 4 
for the 60-minute characteristic shown in 
Figure 6, k; corresponds to a demand in- 
terval of about 2.5 minutes and k, to an 
interval of about ten minutes and k, to “ 
an interval of about two hours. Doctor 
Lincoln has shown that meters with per- 
formance closer to the simple expression 
W=Woe™ can be built. 


Time-Indication Curves of “Square” 
Scale Meters 


When we consider the time-indication 
curves of a demand meter with a “‘square”’ 


A. Simple circuit 
Electric 


Thermal 


— 2io-s 


pave Mio)! 


B. Multiple (two-branch) circuit 
Thermal 


Electric 
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Figure 5. Comparison of thermal and electric 
circuit 


M=mass 

c¢ =specific heat c 
C =capacitance 

h =heat transfer coefficient 
A =area 

R =resistance : 
6 =temperature difference * 

v =voltage 

6) =initial temperature difference 

V =initial voltage : 


6) =ambient temperature 
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scale such as those used for ampere de- 
mand, we encounter further characteris- 
tic differences. The time-deflection char- 
acteristic of the wattmeter (as a simple 
thermal circuit) in general form has been 
given in equation 2 for constant applied 
loads. The time-deflection characteristic 
of a “‘square’’ scale meter can be expressed 
similarly, but since the indication is not 
proportional to the deflection but is pro- 
portional to its square root, we find the 
expression for indication: 


A=V Ave" +421 —e-™) (5) 
where 


A =instantaneous indication on a ‘‘square”’ 
scale (constant load) 

Ao=initial indication on a “‘square’”’ scale 

A,=final indication (constant load) 


This reduces Age~*/?' when load is cut 
off. This has the same form as Woe, 
and the cooling curve of time-indication 
will have the same general shape as the 
wattmeter, but since the exponent is k/2, 
it will take twice as long to cool to any 
percentage indication. 

If the load starts at zero indication 
equation 5 reduces to 


A=A\V1—€-*! 


It can be seen that this does not have the 
same form as W=W,(1—e—™), which is 
the equivalent on a uniform scale. These 
curves are shown graphically in Figure 8. 

It may seem desirable to keep the shape 
of the time-indication curves of ‘‘square’”’ 
scale and uniform scale meters on increas- 


ing loads (starting at zero) as nearly alike: 


as possible. It has been proposed to de- 
crease k for the ammeter to half the value 
for a wattmeter. This gives curve n 
shown in Figure 8 (as compared to curve 
7). It also gives a cooling curve m which 
is indeed slower (compared to 7). Sucha 
meter not only will differ in basic con- 
struction but also will theoretically differ 
on varying loads when compared to the 
uniform scale meter. 
Another alternative suggested is to 
utilize the design and construction of the 
wattmeter, which requires changing the 
definition of demand interval so that the 
fraction of final indication of a ‘‘square’’ 
scale meter is the square root of that of a 
uniform scale meter. Thus, if the watt- 
meter is kept at 90 per cent for the de- 
mand interval definition, the ammeter 
would then be V/0.90=0.95 or 95 per 
cent. Such a meter does not have the 
same characteristic as a uniform scale 
meter, and its reading will differ on vary- 
ing loads when compared to the uniform 
scale meter. (See & and / of Figure 8.) 
However, if the basic characteristic of 
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interest is the heating effect, then the 
characteristic of thismeter favorably com- 
pares with that of a uniform scale watt- 
meter. Perhaps in such a case, the scale 
marking should be in terms of amperes 
squared. 

It is interesting to note that differences 
of watt- and ampere-demand meter read- 
ings on normally encountered loads have 
been sufficiently small to allow the use 
of meters with, many of the varying 
characteristics described above with satis- 
factory results. 


Operating Characteristics 


With a knowledge of the fundamental 
operation characteristic of thermal meters, 
let us consider how it is affected with time 
or with changing conditions of load 
power factor, ambient temperature, and 
soforth. One of the important considera- 
tions in reliability of a meter of this kind 
is mechanical stability in which sturdi- 
ness of construction and constant friction 
are important factors. These factors are 
especially significant in meters which are 
to be maintained with a minimum of 
skilled servicing and equipment. Most 
meters with maximum indicating pointers 
have friction clutches to hold one pointer 
in the position of its maximum indication. 
Experience over a long period of time has 
shown that there is a more or less definite 
range of optimum friction in such cases. 
This is due to the fact that over the range 
that is normally used, the friction becomes 
more constant, the greater the magnitude 
of the friction. However, at the higher 
values of friction, its magnitude is objec- 
tionable, and at the very low values its 
variation with time, temperature condi- 
tions, and so forth, is equally objection- 
able. A value from 30 gram-millimeters 
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Figure 6. — Time-indication curve including 
components 
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up, in a design which has been used for 
many years, has proved very satisfactory 
as far as consistency is concerned. 


High Torque Desirable 


To utilize frictions of this order of mag- 
nitude and still have them only approxi- 
mately 11/, or 2 per cent of the full-scale 
meter torque requires a meter torque of 
1,500 to 2,500 gram-millimeters or a torque 
gradient of about 20 to 35 gram-milli- 
meters per degree. Most thermal meters 
on the market today of the bimetal type 
do not utilize such high torques and rely 
on the lower friction torque remaining as 
constant as is required. The limiting 
features in obtaining higher torques are: 


1. The amount of bimetal that is used, 
which is limited by other considerations such 
as space requirements, and so forth, and 
which has a definite influence on the demand 
interval of the meter. 


2. The temperature at which the radiation 
or convection becomes an appreciable factor 
and the maximum temperature that the 
structure can stand. 


To increase the operating temperature of 
the temperature-sensitive element with- 
out raising the temperature of the in- 
sulating parts of the heater requires better 
efficiency of heat transmission from the 
heater to the heated element. In recent 
years progress has been made toward 
greater efficiency and at the same time to- 
ward limiting convection and radiation by 
resorting to a bourdon tube actuating 
element with its bulb covered by a ther- 
mos bottle. This has gone a long way to- 
ward the achievement of high torque with 
low watts input. Inherent in a bourdon- 
tube desigh, however, is the hazard of 
leakage, one that must be eliminated by 
proper design, taking into consideration 
the long ranges of loads, power factors, 
and ambient temperatures over which 
modern meters are expected to function, 
and realizing the pressures that are set 
up in the tubes to meet these conditions. 
Added to this problem is one of choosing 
the best liquid for the bourdon tube. The 
problem is to obtain one which will not 
cause difficulty at lower temperatures and, 
at the same time, will have satisfactory 
temperature-expansion characteristics 
over the range required. With the use of 
demand meters in outdoor installations, 
this limiting feature assumes importance 
for temperatures below 32 degrees Fahren- 
heit and more especially, for temperatures 
as low as —40 degrees Fahrenheit, which 
although perhaps not common, might cer- 
tainly be encountered in some installa- 
tions. Many liquids are available and 
much experimental work has been done in 
this direction.* 
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Internally Heated Bimetal System 


But when we consider difficulties of this 
nature together with others such as the 
hysteresis effects in bourdon-tube springs, 
and so forth, we realize the desirability of 
finding another method of attaining 
better heat-transmission efficiency which 
can be used with the time-tested bimetal 
spiral construction. Such a method is 
available if we heat the element by current 
through the bimetal itself. Here no loss 
is encountered, because the heat is gen- 
erated where it is wanted. We thus get 
the highest possible efficiency of trans- 
mission and can limit radiation by means 
of controlled surfaces and convection by 
means of limited air spaces which, be- 
cause of research work done in recent 
years, offers a practical solution. 

If this arrangement is utilized to obtain 
the maximum efficiency of heat trans- 
mission possible, full-scale torques of the 
order of 2,000 grams-millimeters are 
readily obtained, and we can continue to 
use the time-tested bimetals as the acti- 
vating element, where past experience and 
the vast amount of work that has been 
done by bimetal companies and meter 
manufacturers on heat treatment and the 
aging process insures stability of the bi- 
metal characteristics. Moreover, uni- 
formity of bimetal characteristics has re- 
cently been the subject of intensive 
investigation and has resulted in closer 
perfection of bimetal spirals with far more 
consistent characteristics than have been 
obtainable in the past. 


Effect of Temperature Coefficient of 
Bimetals 


One of the interesting phases encoun- 
tered in taking advantage of the internally 


Figure 7. Time-indication curves 


Constant load cut to zero before thermal 
equilibrium has been attained (showing 
components) 
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heated principle is occasioned by the fact 
that all suitable bimetals have a positive 
temperature-resistance coefficient. This 
has led to the following equations from a 
simple mathematical solution of Figure 10 
giving the indication of such a meter: 


Was ea 4+Tp2[R;—Ral 

=> co: Re ee AMY | 

E. S R, +R E 1 2 

[AeGe*] 

(Ri+R:2)? 

Since 

awe 

* RR: 

Therefore: 


W=4EI | Fuki | 
{= cos Saar se 
(Ri+R2)? 


rf Ri-R: + | AR] 
(Ri+R2)? (Ri +R)? 


R;=aR, where a may be a variable as load 
conditions vary 


a 
W =4EI cos 6} —— 
cos lat 


al a1 ]-re| 2%] (6) 
Ri (a+1)? (a+1)? 

This general equation enables us to 
make a selection of a value for a when the 
meter is not excited and a value for the 
ratio of J to I, which will give satisfac- 
tory values for W when EI cos @ is kept 
constant, and ambient temperature, volt- 
age, power factor, or load is changed 
through limits ordinarily met in service. 
These are two design constants which the 
design engineer can vary to obtain the 
optimum condition for this sort of meter. 

When a is equal to 1.0, the last two 
terms of this equation disappear. How- 
ever, if a differs slightly from 1.0 we can 
take advantage of the changes in these 
last two terms with temperature, power 


If: 


factor, and so forth, to obtain some slight 
compensation for small inherent errors. 

An important bimetal characteristic 
which enables a simple mechanical con- 
struction to meet these requirements is the 
fact that the torque per degree tempera- 
ture rise is independent of the length of a 
bimetal coil. We can therefore buck two 
bimetal coils on a single shaft to obtain 
complete temperature compensation at 
no load, and at the same time get the re- 
quired ratio in resistances by using coils 
of different lengths. Modern bimetal-coil 
manufacturing procedure has made pos- 
sible the satisfactory matching of coils of 
this nature. ; 


Data on Actual Meter 


It is interesting to note how these ob- 
servations are confirmed in a sample 
meter built to take advantage of this high 


efficiency heat generation thus giving a. 


high torque bimetal meter. Figure 9 illus- 
trates such a meter and Figure 10 gives 
its wiring diagram. The most important 
operation characteristics are tabulated in 
Table I and indicate the possibilities 
which may be utilized in development 
along these lines. Important is the fact 
that generation of heat in the bimetals 
allows such rapid diffusion of heat that 
there are possibilities that the necessary 
voltage heat-up before test can be short- 
ened and that the time deflection curves 
actually will follow the desirable simple 
exponential curve. 


Conclusions 


A great deal must be discussed in 
elaborating on the various time-deflection 
characteristics obtainable in thermal watt- 
demand meters but experience has in- 
dicated that since demand is not an exact 
quantity, and since rate structures must 
vary for different classifications of load, 
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Lynch—Thermal Watt-Demand Meter 


Figure 8. 
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Time-indication curves 


Two types of ‘square’ scale meters compared to a uniform scale meter 
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or 


a 


re 
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the various kinds of characteristics dis- 
cussed above all seem to be satisfactory 
for most demand measurements. 

Accuracy of thermal meters today is 
considerably better than it was several 
years ago, and sturdiness, together with 
high torque, are desirable qualities to 
sustain this greater accuracy. 

This high torque is obtainable with the 
time-tested bimetal type of thermal watt- 
meter by taking advantage of the “‘in- 
ternally heated” principle which gives 
maximum heat transfer efficiency and 
gives a time of response characteristic 
much closer to the ideal simple expo- 
nential than has been attained in com- 
mercial meters in the past. 

The preceding data of a typical meter 
developed to give high torque by means 
of internally heated bimetal construction 
indicates that a superior all-around meter 
has been designed, and that this principle 
of operation is worthy of consideration as 
the basic design of thermal watt-demand 
meters. 


Appendix A‘ 


The general time-deflection response 
equation is developed here for a device 
indicating the difference in temperature of 
two similar bodies connected by a thermal 
shunt when constant heat inputs (or zero 
input) is applied to each body, the bodies 
starting at any initial temperature or tem- 
perature difference. 

Let 


H,=rate of heat applied to A (gram calories 
per second) 

H,=rate of heat applied to B (gram calories 
per second) 

h=thermal conductivity from A or B to 

‘ambient (gram calories per second per 
degree centigrade) 

Q=thermal conductivity of shunt (gram 
calories per second per degree centi- 
grade) 

4, =initial temperature of A (degrees centi- 
grade) 

602 = initial temperature of B (degrees centi- 
grade) 

#,=instantaneous temperature of A above 
@, (degrees centigrade) 

.=instantaneous temperature of B above 
62 (degrees centigrade) 

M=heat stored in A or B per degree centi- 
grade (gram calories) 


The conservation of energy equations be- 
come 


Hy di —Q(; — 02+-00, — 902)dt = h(60.+ 01) dt-+ 
Mdé, 
Fydt+-Q(0; — 42+ 601 — 902) dt = h( 602+ 82) dt + 
Md6, 
Let 


60 —2.= Wo and (001 +61) a (002+ 42) 
= Ww and 0; —0.= W, 
46, +d0,=d(0,+ 62) =dW2 
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The time-deflection response of thermal 
meters is proportional to the temperature 
difference W. 

Then by subtraction and substitution 


(H, —Hz)dt —20(Wo-+ Wo)dt = 


h(W2+Wo)dt+ MdW, 
dW, , h+2 H,—H, h—2 
2 ae a6 Ow, = 1 2 ae Q Wo 
dt M M M 
Let 


p=d/dt, and 1=Heaviside’s unit operator 
(see reference 4) 
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Figure 9. Single-phase watt-demand meter 


15 amperes, 240 volts, 60-cycle, three-wire 


Figure 10. Wiring 

diagram for single- 

phase watt-demand 
meter 
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-From simple operational calculus 
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By definition above 


W=W2+Wo 
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Let 


— FT; h+2 
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h+20 M 
Then 
W=Wi(1—-e—™) + Woe ™ (2) 


Appendix B 


The response of an object such as a theo- 
retical thermal watt-meter is developed here 
for three conditions of loading: 


(a). Where the load is any function of time. 
(6). Where the load is constant. 


(c). Where the load increases at a constant rate. 


The response is of such a nature that it is 
directly proportional to the temperature of 
a mass where the mass is supplied with a 
heat input proportional to the load; and 
this input is utilized both in raising the 
temperature of the mass and in supplying 
the heat escape which is proportional to the 
temperature of the mass. 

Let 


h=thermal conductivity from mass to 
ambient (gram calories per second 
per degree centigrade) 


Zero adjustment 
spring 

6. Potential 
former 


trans- 


Thermostat metal 


Current  trans- 


former 


9. Drive gear 
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Table |. 


Characteristics of 2 15-Ampere 240-Volt Three-Wire Single-Phase Thermal Watt- 


Demand Meter 


Typical Average Values for an Experimental Internally Heated Design) 


Pocase (aU -eNe gos Fs 02 oc coc tive se et mee eae 


Seale length... 
Power factor influence (7 2 kw) f§0.4 
relerred to pf 1.00 

Frequency influence 
referred to 60 cycles - 

Temperature influence (12. 0 kw, 1 0 pf) 
rflerred to 25 C 

Voltage influence (10% change in voltage) 
referred to rated voltage 


Rising time-deflection curveshape .... ; Pe 


Demand interval PP AP ete 


Watts loss § Potential (240 volts)... 


(Current (12 kw, pf 1.0) 


Size. 5 (eee Flee. ele ha 8 pane ee ee A ET 


hf(t;) =rate of heat applied (gram calories 
per second) 
4=temperature (instantaneous) of mass 
which is proportional to meter de- 
flection (degrees centigrade) 
t=time (minutes) 
W=angular deflection 


The conservation of energy equation be- 
comes 


hf(t,)dt =hodi+- Mde 

Then 

we (f(t) —9\ =k f(t) —6| where k= i 

— = a i — i = 

dea a 4) J Mi) where uM 
Let 

d 

has p, and 1 =Heaviside’s unit operator (see 

( 

reference 4) 

(prh)G=hf(t;) 1 


t= k it =H 3 F P [f(4)] 4 
prk- pj\_pt+k 


From Borel’s theorem: 


p —Kt 
Y,(p) = ~ i 
p) l=e 


Vil p) =f(h) 


1 
van fie BUN) £04, df, (la) 
0 


This shows that the temperature @ of 
the indication W is proportional to the sum 
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of fag erotic 
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meter size 


of all the instantaneous values of f(t,) each 
multiplied by a factor, €—*¢—"), which de- 
creases exponentially as the time, h, of 
the instantaneous value of f(t) is taken back- 
wards from the time, ¢t. The value ¢ is 
the time of the instantaneous value of the 
indication W or temperature @ being con- 
sidered. 

(a). This function, 


t 
k if Lf) Me *"—® Jd, 
6 


can be designated by definition as the 
logarithmic average of f(t) at any time, f¢, 
and is the value a simple theoretical thermal 
watt-demand meter indicates. 


(b). If f(t) is a constant such as W, after 
starting from zero indication, the expression 
becomes 


Wi1—-e™) 


When the transient €~ becomes small, 
the meter will read W; or the equivalent of 
a block interval type of meter. 


(c). But if f(t;) is directly proportional to 
time such as Af the expression reduces to 


ya 
At——+— «# 
eee 


This indicates that after the transient 
A/k(e™) becomes small (about three demand 
intervals), the meter will have approached a 
constant increase in deflection: 


d6 — kts d A 
ai when € ™ is small =$( at — ‘) =A 


Lynch—T hermal Watt-Demand Meter 


INDICATION = KW 


TIME — MINUTES 


Figure 11. Indication lag of a thermal watt- 
demand meter on a constantly increasing load 


x—points for curve 


a kt 
= = chy The 
where A=0.2 
k=0.135 


(demand interval =17 minutes 


Also since the deflection, if it followed 
watts input, instantaneously would be pro- 
portional to At. 

And since the deflection, after the tran- 
sient term becomes small, is At—A/k; 
therefore the reading will lag in deflection 
by A/k, and since the rate of change of 
deflection is A, the reading will lag in time 
by 1/k. 
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HILE there have been a number of 

papers on recovery voltage and its 
effect on the operation of circuit-inter- 
rupting devices, and although the tran- 
sient recovery voltage and its character- 
istic are assuming a more important place 
in the design and application of circuit 
breakers with the growth and increasing 
capacity of power systems, there has not 
been available to the average power- 
company engineer a convenient method 
for determining this characteristic. The 
present paper offers such a method and 
also tabulates capacitance data for the 
more important circuit elements. 

This method was developed in con- 
nection with a survey conducted by the 
Association of Edison Illuminating Com- 
panies to obtain a comprehensive picture 
of existing circuit recovery-voltage con- 
ditions. In order to review the charac- 
teristics for practically all breaker loca- 
tions on the six power systems studied, it 
was necessary to develop a method that 
could be applied with minimum effort and 
time. The results of this survey are 
given in the companion paper, “Transient 
Recovery-Voltage Characteristics of Elec- 
tric-Power Systems,” by H. P. St. Clair 
and J. A. Adams." 

For different locations having the same 
voltage and short-circuit current duties, 
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the transient recovery characteristic may 
vary with high-voltage values of approxi- 
mately the same magnitude occurring 
over a time range of almost one hundred 
toone. From one end of this range to the 
other considerable differences may occur 
in the performance of some types of 
breaker. However, a moderate change in 
time to the first high peak usually pro- 
duces a comparatively small change in 
breaker performance; a change in this 
time of ten to one, for instance, might 
produce a two-to-one change in arc 
length. In this situation it will be obvious 
that high accuracy is not required in the 
determination of the recovery transient, 
so that approximations which might be 
intolerable in some other applications be- 
come here quite permissible. This is 
very fortunate, for the circuits involved 
are far too complex for precise mathe- 
matical analysis and in many cases do 
not lend themselves well even to minia- 
ture system analysis. With a certain 
amount of approximation, however, these 
circuits may be simplified to the point 
where a mathematical solution is not too 


Figure 1. Representative recovery-voltage 
circuit 
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arduous. It is believed that the method 
outlined below will give results with an 
error of less than 20 per cent, which is 
considered quite reasonable. Tests have 
shown that in some cases much greater 
accuracy can be expected. Only sufficient 
discussion is given to explain the method 
of calculation and for a more complete 
analysis of the problem reference should 
be made to the various papers listed in 
the bibliography. 


Definitions ani Basis of Calculation 


The circuit recovery voltage is the volt- 
age that appears across the contacts of a 
circuit-interrupting device immediately 
after it opens the circuit. Just before 
interruption the voltage across the con- 
tacts is limited to the are voltage, and at 
the instant the arc is extinguished the 
voltage attempts to recover to the gen- 
erated value. Since most short circuits 
are limited principally by reactance, in 
the usual case of a symmetrical current 
wave, the generated voltage is near its 
peak value when the circuit is interrupted 
at current zero and, therefore, the voltage 
recovery is from practically zero to peak 
voltage. This recovery is prevented from 
taking place instantaneously by the ca- 
pacitance of the circuit and, because of 
the circuit characteristics, it may oscillate 
at high frequencies to nearly double its 
final value. Usually the capacitances in- 
volved are very small, and the recovery 
occurs in a matter of microseconds. For 
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Figure 2. Simplified ap- 
proximation of Figure 1 


L3 Lo Ly arses 
> C2 C1 Figure 3. Simplified approximation 
of Figure 2 
successful interruption the dielectric circuit resulting from this simplification. 


strength between the contacts of the inter- 
rupting device must exceed at all times 
the transient recovery voltage. 

The method of calculation gives the 
circuit transient recovery-voltage char- 
acteristic and does not take into account 
any modifying action that the breaker 
may have on the characteristic. On an 
actual circuit the recovery-voltage char- 
acteristic may be modified by one or more 
of the following factors: 


1. Asymmetry of the current wave. 


2. Decay of flux in the generators during 
short circuit. 


8. Arc voltage drop in the fault. 
4. Arc voltage drop in the breaker. 


5. Conduction current in the breaker after 
current zero. 


These factors ustially reduce the 
severity of the recovery-voltage character- 
istic. In order to compare calculated 
with test results, it is necessary to account 
for these factors when analyzing oscillo- 
grams obtained on test. 

The calculation of the transient re- 
covery-voltage characteristic involves the 
determination of the natural frequencies 
and voltages of the circuits affecting the 
recovery voltage from the inductances 
and capacitances of these circuits, and the 
combination of these values to obtain the 
voltage wave across the open breaker con- 
tacts. It is often not sufficient to obtain 
only rate of rise to the first peak, as this 
peak may be relatively low in comparison 
with some later peak which may be more 
important from the standpoint of breaker 
interrupting ability. Therefore, it is im- 
portant to obtain a fairly complete volt- 
age characteristic. The envelope over the 
wave is usually sufficient for this purpose. 


Method of Calculation 


The complete recovery-voltage circuit 
includes the inductance and capacitance 
of each piece of apparatus and of each 
line and connection. The mathematics is 
considerably simplified if. distributed 
capacitances such as occur in transmission 
lines and cables are replaced by lumped 
values. Figure 1 shows a representative 
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This circuit might correspond to that for 
a feeder breaker with a reactor on the 
feeder side of the breaker and a fault im- 
mediately beyond the reactor. Between 
the breaker and the feeder reactor is a 
capacitance to ground which is contrib- 
uted by half of the breaker, half of the 
reactor, and the conductor between them. 

On the bus side of the breaker is the 
capacitance of the bus and connected 


Table I. Capacitance for Circuit 1 


Micromicrofarads 
RCSRICEOIE ci cia\n vais missy wrevecate wuts rare wale asters 100 
Breaker and bushing. 5... 0 cele ec swiew se 170 
3 bus insulators—3 X12........22200. 36 
7’ of connections—7 X7...ceesscccnce 49 
Total capacitance 2.5 6s. 5 ccsles eas 355 


equipment. There are shown lumped re- 
actances corresponding to generator, 
transformer, and feeder reactors. Trans- 
formers themselves are also represented 
here since they constitute substantially 
lumped reactances with a comparatively 
small amount of capacitance. Beyond 
these lumped reactances will be found the 
relatively large capacitances of generators, 
transmission lines, and cables, and, finally, 
completing the circuit, the additional re- 
actances of the sources themselves. 

The circuit shown in Figure 1 is too 
complex for convenient treatment and so 


Figure 4. Station single-line diagram 
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Table Il. Capacitance of Circuit 3 
—e ——EE EEE 
Microfarads 
Leads to 2 transformers..... 20.584 =1.168 
Qitransformersi cis ule eters 20.0048 =0.0096 
2 venerators vo oe cic renee 2X0.18 =0.26 
2nd bus section (similar to 
first) tc esis deity ge ca oe =0.02 
4 lines.) x. sae ee eee =4.0 
5.4576 
(Use 5.45) 


by paralleling reactances and capacitances 
in the source circuit and also in the out- 
going feeder circuit, it is reduced to the cir- 
cuit of Figure 2. This involves an approxi- 
mation which would not be permissible 
in very precise work but will, in general, 
be satisfactory for the present purpose. 

In a similar manner the circuit of Fig- 
ure 2 is reduced to that of Figure 3. 

It is possible to go immediately from 
the circuit of Figure 1 to the circuit of 
Figure 3 by means of the following pro- 
cedure. 


1. Determine the parallel reactance of all 
reactors connected to the bus except the 
one on the faulted line. Use the correspond- 
ing inductance as Le. 


2. Add together all the capacitances con- 
nected on the left side of these reactors. The 
resulting sum is C3. 


38. Determine the inductance correspond- 
ing to the reactance limiting short-circuit 
current on the bus. Subtract ZL: from this 
inductance. The result is Z3. 


The transient corresponding to each of 
these circuits consists of a number of 
oscillations of different voltages, different 
frequencies, and different damping fac- 
tors. Each of these oscillations considered 
by itself starts from zero and leaves a 
certain voltage across the breaker when 
it has died down, oscillating in the mean- 
time between zero and twice that voltage 
value as shown in Figure 19. Figure 11 
shows a transient in which a number of 
these oscillations are combined. The 
equation for such a transient is 


E=e(1—e€ ™ cos 2afit)+ 
€2(1—e€~%" cos Qrfot) + 
e3(1 eget cos Qafst) + Pro. 
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Figure 5. 


where @, , €3...are the voltages as- 
sociated with the various oscillations, 


fi, fo, fg ... are the corresponding fre- 
quencies, and ai, do, a3... are the re- 
spective decrement factors. Each of 


these oscillations may be considered to 
be associated with one inductance-ca- 
pacitance pair (sometimes modified by 
the presence of the remainder of the 
circuit), and the voltages and fre- 
quencies are determined from the induct- 
ances and capacitances of these pairs. 
Where an inductance and capacitance 
stand by themselves, as do L; and C, in 
Figure 3, the frequency associated with 
them is given by the well-known formula 


1 

v nV LC 
and the voltage is equal to normal crest 
voltage times the ratio of the particular 
inductance concerned to the total in- 
ductance of the circuit. Where two ad- 
jacent circuits are coupled inductively or 
capacitively, however, they will react on 
each other, and this must be taken into ac- 
count in determining frequencies and volt- 
ages. Boehne® has developed a method 
for doing this with two circuits so coupled. 

Quite often with two adjacent circuits, 
the frequency of the first circuit is much 
higher than that of the second circuit, 
and the coupling capacitance is so high 
that it offers negligible impedance to cur- 
rent in the first circuit. In such a case 
fairly accurate results may be obtained 
by solving the two circuits independently. 
This is particularly helpful, where there 
are three or more adjacent circuits, in 
reducing the number to two so that 
Boehne’s procedure can be applied. 


Table Ill. Voltage Distribution 


Per Cent 
Circuit Inductance Voltage Volts 
0 an 0.000366 (Lr).... 10.0.... 1,690 
Bi Aby sein 0.000865 (Ls).... 23.5.....3,970 
Demure ses. 0.002020 SRO A sOh stares OPeLO: 
SE iy aro. « 0.000445 . 12.0.... 2,030 
0.003696 ...-100.0....16,900 
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The decrement factors involve the re- 
sistances associated with the circuits. 
Since it is difficult to carry resistance 
values through these reductions, and 
fairly wide variation in decrement factor 
introduces comparatively small variation 
in the initial part of the curve, an ap- 


proximate value for the decrement factor 


can be used for all circuits. In the survey 
referred to above, a factor which gave a 
decrement to 85 per cent of the initial 
value at the end of the first half-cycle was 
used for each oscillation. This factor 
gives a decrement to 20 per cent of the 
initial value in five cycles. This was 
based on observation of the decrement 
indicated in a number of cathode-ray 
oscillograms taken on actual circuit inter- 
ruptions. Figure 19 shows a wave with 
this decrement. 

This method must be considered to be a 
very much simplified one which will give 
results with reasonable accuracy in a 
great many cases. While it would be more 
accurate to consider both positive- and 
zeto-phase-sequence values for all circuits, 
this will introduce additional complication 
which does not seem to be warranted ex- 
cept in special cases. Caution should be 
exercised, particularly where a higher 
degree of accuracy is desired, in simplify- 
ing circuits by the method suggested to 
avoid introducing unnecessary errors. 

Inductances for circuits and equipment 
can be obtained from the reactance data 
used for short-circuit calculations. Ca- 
pacitance data can be obtained by direct 
measurement when the circuit can be 
isolated, and when measuring equipment 
is available. However, if this is imprac- 
tical, sufficient accuracy can be obtained 
by summation of the capacitances of the 
various circuit elements. Capacitances of 
equipment can be obtained from the 
manufacturers, the capacitances of cables 
and wires can be determined from stand- 
ard formulas given in most handbooks, 
and those of copper connections in cells 
can be estimated by graphical methods.® 
Some data are given in the appendix for 
the more important circuit elements. It 
is extremely important that the capaci- 
tances of the higher-frequency circuits be 
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estimated accurately, especially when the 
voltages associated with them are a rela- 
tively high proportion of the total voltage. 
The following example illustrates the 
method of calculation. While there are 
various methods of simplification for cir- 
cuits, only a few possibilities are illus- 
trated. Various factors are brought out 
in the discussion of this example which 
have not been covered in the foregoing. 


Example 


This calculation obtains the transient 
recovery-voltage characteristic for the 
first phase of a breaker to open a three- 
phase ungrounded fault on a generating 
station feeder. The fault current is 
limited by reactors installed close to the 
breaker, with the result that the capaci- 
tance is low between the breaker and reac- 
tor, and the rate of rise of the transient 
recovery voltage for this portion of the 
circuit is extremely high, It will usually 
be found that circuits of this type give 
severe recovery-voltage characteristics. 

The single line diagram of the station is 
shown in Figure 4 with breaker positions 
indicated and reactance values given on a 
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Figure 7. Flux plot for lead run in switch 
house 
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Figure 8. Equivalent circuit—reduced 


100,000-kva 13,800-volt three-phase basis. 
In general, more severe recovery condi- 
tions are obtained when some circuits are 
disconnected, because this reduces the 
capacitance of the system. In analyzing 
the recovery characteristics of a system, 
it is advisable to consider probable operat- 
ing connections for both normal and 
emergency conditions and to calculate the 
recovery characteristics for the one most 
likely to produce severe characteristics. 
This is analogous to the determination of 
short-circuit duty in applying circuit 
breakers. 

The system can be reduced to three 
principal circuits limiting the fault cur- 
rent, Figure 5. These three circuits con- 
sist of: 


1. A circuit from the fault to the breaker. 


2. An equivalent circuit, the reactance of 
which is the parallel reactance of all reactors 
connected to the bus except the reactor on 
the faulted line. 


38. An equivalent circuit representing the 
remainder of the system reactance. 


The fault has been assumed to be a 
three-phase ungrounded short circuit, and 
the recovery characteristic is calculated 
for the first phase to clear, since this com- 
bination gives the most severe recovery- 
voltage characteristic. If it were con- 
sidered impossible to obtain this type of 
fault, and, for example, only a phase to 
ground fault could occur, then the prob- 
lem would reduce to a consideration of 
one phase only. 

Phase-to-neutral capacitances are used 
for the three-phase ungrounded-neutral 
fault case. For most apparatus and for 
enclosed busses and connections these 
will usually be the same as phase-to- 
ground values. 

At the time of clearing of the first pole, 
the second and third poles of the breaker 
are substantially closed circuits, and the 
circuit for the corresponding transient 
will be an outgoing circuit, consisting of 
the phase of the first pole to clear, in 
series with a return circuit consisting of 
the other two phases in parallel. Thus 
the return circuit will have just half the 
inductance and twice the capacitance of 
the outgoing circuit. 

Introducing capacitances into the cir- 
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cuit of Figure 5 and paralleling the second 
and third phases, the circuit becomes that 
shown in Figure 6. The values of the con- 
stants are determined by the following 
method. 


Circuit 1 


The inductance will be that of the re- 
actor in the faulted line. On the 100,000- 
kva 13,800-volt three-phase base, the re- 
actance is 40 per cent, which is equivalent 
to an inductance of 0.00202 henry. 

The capacitance will be that of the con- 
nections between the breaker and the re- 
actor, including one end of the reactor 
and one half of the breaker. The 
capacitances of equipment are obtained 
from the tables in the appendix. 

The capacitance of the connection was 
determined by means of the flux plot, 
Figure 7. This is a scale drawing of the 
conductor and the inside of the concrete 
cell with lines of flux and equipotential 
surfaces drawn in. The capacitance is 
calculated from the following equation: 


w 
(6 als micromicrofarads per foot 


where 


w=number of tubes of flux =34 
/=number of cells per tube = 13 
4 
either = 7.06 micro-microfarads per foot 
The total capacitance for circuit 1 is 
obtained by summation of the capaci- 


tances of the various parts, as shown in 
Table I. 


Circuit 2 


The reactance is equivalent to the 
parallel reactance of all reactors con- 
nected to the bus, except those on the 
faulted line. This parallel reactance is 
1.83 per cent, equivalent to an inductance 
of 0.000093 henry. 

The capacitance includes that of one 
half of the breaker on the faulted line, the 
connections from this breaker to the bus, 
the bus, and the connections from the bus 
to and including one half of the reactors. 
This is obtained by the method used for 
circuit 1 and is 0.02 microfarad. 


Circuir 3 


The inductance of the equivalent source 
reactance can be obtained by determining 


0.000222 h 


Figure 9. Equivalent 
circuit—rearranged 
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Table IV. Times to First Peaks 
Circuit Microseconds 
BA losssccsponvase Shere tiny Sie eS Shs ere eee 162 


the equivalent system reactance for a 
bus short circuit and subtracting the 
reactance of the equivalent reactor of 
circuit 2. 

From a short-circuit board study the 
bus fault current was determined to be 
47,400 amperes, which is equivalent to a 
reactance of 8.8 per cent on a 100,000- 
kva 13,800-volt three-phase base. Sub- 
tracting the equivalent reactance of cir- 
cuit 2 


8.8—1.83 =6.97 per cent 


which is equivalent to an inductance of 
0.000352 henry. 

The capacitance of this circuit is con- 
sidered to be that from the reactors to the 
next large lumped reactance such as a 
transformer or generator. Actually in 
the case of a transformer there will be 
additional circuits beyond the trans- 
former, but for practical purposes these 
usually need not be analyzed separately. 

In this case the leads to the trans- 
former banks consist of two 2,000,000 cir- 
cular-mil lead-covered cables per phase 
which have a total capacitance of 0.584 
microfarad. 

The transformers are General Electric 
Company rated 20,000-kva 
69,000-volt three-phase, and are delta- 
connected on the low-voltage side. From 
Figure 13, and the method explained in 
the appendix, the capacitance is 4,800 
micro-microfarads. 

The generators are General Electric 
Company, rated 75,000-kva 13,800-volt 
three-phase. Substituting in the equa- 
tion given in the appendix: 


75 


V 13.8(1+0.08X 13.8) 
=0.26 microfarad per phase 


C=0.0187 


One half of this capacitance is considered 
concentrated at the generator terminals. 

The lines are 3X350,000 circular-mil 
cable with an average length of two miles 
and a capacitance of 0.5 microfarad per 
mile. Since the lines are short, the total 
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Figure 10. Circuits 1A and 3A 


four lines is four microfarads. The 
capacitance of the station light and power 
section is negligible in comparison with 
that of the cables. 

The total source capacitance is shown 
in Table II. 


FAuLT CAPACITANCE 


Since the fault is ungrounded, there is a 
capacitance to ground at this point which 
consists of the three conductors of the 
open circuited line. Assuming the fault 
to be on a short line of 3,500 feet of 3X 
350,000 circular-mil cable, the equivalent 
length of line to use for obtaining the 
fault capacitance can be obtained from 
the following-equation which is explained 
in the appendix: 


Re (=) L 
eee 
where 


Z=inductance of the return circuit= 
0.001232 henry 
=1/; zero-phase-sequence inductance per 
mile of line in henries = 0.00067 henry 


therefore 


0.001232 


= = Lal4miles 
0.00067 


Since M is greater than the actual length 
of line, the total capacitance to ground of 
the line is used. For 3X350,000 circular- 
mil cable the zero-phase-sequence capaci- 
tance is approximately one half the posi- 
tive-phase-sequence capacitance,’ or 0.25 
microfarad per mile. The fault capaci- 
tance is three times the zero-phase-se- 
quence value, or 0.5 microfarad for 3,500 
feet of cable. 


EQuivaLent-Circuir REDUCTION 


The upper part of the equivalent cir- 
cuit, Figure 6, represents the first phase of 
the breaker to open, and the lower part 
represents the other two phases in parallel. 
The voltage will be distributed around 
the circuit approximately in proportion to 
the inductances, and the frequencies will 
be determined by the inductances and 
capacitances. 

This diagram is simplified as explained 
below. Some of the reductions are approxi- 
mations, but itis believed that they are 
sufficiently accurate for practical purposes. 
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Table V. Recovery Voltage 


Circuit 3A Circuit 1A Circuit 1 Circuit 3 
Time 1,690 Volts 3,970 Volts 9,210 Volts 2,030 Volts 
Micro- rs e 
seconds . vV . Vv . Vv Cg Vv Volts 
2st oa ct EC ee IS OURE 0.04.... — ... ESO Sires kd OU Omtararate — bce maha ya a 17,000 
OTitarsitics OPAL rete seOO cs) oun 2 nO Oriaine hao Ona 6 ccO Satara rel Olen cers 0.43....1,620 19,430 
LOOM Oesercie ORG2 tere etaoU eataye WOOF res SIO UO rence GOs Sineeas Ayal Or, sate ASG Sing chee sais ois! 18,250 
120) una ORT Ae cies COO, sec WSO es DOO nw. 146.0 Oa TON a ere SY Ke atte AUR eran 16,830 
140 2 sees OBSO crepe epOUO wiele ond MELO tds ACO terse SO STO 9,210 KORO eee Ssh OO erases 17,180 
LOB acetate OF9Ge AO ke0 es DBL 's.\0 12) 4000s 05 0900 OSA vee. TROD eos LOO sis nye 18,550 
LG) wera BALO Oey pete @ 6°40 nes 242. i Bi) 2O0%. 00 5 G2 RSia ek Coen One rors, WHOAN eC in) CaO wrsters 19,530 
E80) Seve el Rex ete OOOO versie. 2.69.....5,400..... OF Lt re OZTO Riya 1 Gist oP OO exes « 21,110 
LOOM gens. DP lhe vee lle teres Roe nate MOLL eave nas COO EN: EMA Gt in ky PAG gates Gp BOs a eleke 21,480 


Since the voltage across circuit 2 will be 
small compared with that of circuits 1 and 
3, the error in adding the inductance of 
this circuit to that of circuit 3 will be 
negligible. Also, the error in neglecting 
the capacitance of circuit 2 and the 
capacitance of the two paralleled phases 
of circuit 1 will be small. By making 
these changes the circuit reduces to that 
shown in Figure 8. Figure 9 shows this 
circuit rearranged in a more convenient 
form for analysis. Since circuit 3 is 
separated from the rest of the circuits by 
the open breaker contacts there will be 
no interaction between it and the other 
circuits, and, therefore, its frequency will 
be determined directly by its inductance 
and capacitance. 

By inspection of circuits 1 and 14, it 
is evident that the frequency of circuit 1 
is high and also that the 0.5-microfarad 
capacitance of circuit 1A is large com- 
pared with the constants of circuit 1. 
Therefore, circuit 1 can be treated as an 
independent circuit. This may be proved 
by the following method if desired. 

For two interacting circuits with similar 
characteristics, the voltages and fre- 
quencies can be obtained by the method 
developed by Boehne.* Applying this 
method to circuits 14 and 34, shown 
separately in Figure 10: 


From Figure 20 
Ks=2.3 
1 ai 
Ja=$~/0.000222X109%10-* 
3,240 cycles per sec 


1 


fa= = 
2nV/ 0.00101 X0.5 X 10-8 
7,100 cycles per sec 


fs =2.3 X3,240 =7,450 cycles per sec 


7,100 

fr= ay =3,100 cycles per sec 

The true frequencies (fs and fp) for 
these circuits, therefore, differ five per 
cent from the individual circuit fre- 
quencies (f, and fs). 

Determining the voltage distribution by 
Boehne’s method, using the magnitude 
curves, Figure 21: 


Jg=3.9 


As a check on these values, Js+Jp 
should equal mp+1 


JstJr=5.55 

mo +1=5.55 

Lp=1.65 X 0.000222 =0.000366 henry 
Ls =3.9 X0.000222 = 0.000865 henry 


These new inductances are 30 per cent 
and 70 per cent, respectively, of the total 
inductance of the two circuits compared 
with 17 per cent and 83 per cent for the 
original inductances. 

These new inductances are used to 


= Les 1s 0.00101 =4.55 
~L4 0.000222 — 
Geer 
=7—=—— = (7046 
EOF te 
Figure 11. Recovery-voltage 


curve 
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determine the voltage distribution for 
circuits 1A and 3A. 


FREQUENCIES 


The circuit frequencies are determined 
as follows: 


Circuit 34—3,100 cycles per second, from 
fr above 
Circuit 14—7,450 cycles per second, from 
fg above 
Circuit 1 

1 


2nV/ 0.00202 0.000335 K 1076 
194,000 cycles per sec 


Circuit 3 
1 


2nV/ 0.000445 5.451076 
3,240 cycles per sec 


VOLTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


The total voltage around the circuit 
for a three-phase ungrounded fault will be 
1.5 times the phase-to-neutral voltage, 
that is, the crest value of the voltage of 
one phase plus the crest value of the mean 
of the voltages of the other two phases. 
For the system voltage of 13,800 volts: 
e= 13, goo? 


as .5= 16,900 volts 


Figure 13. Approximate trend of capacitance to ground of windings 
of single-phase core-type transformers with concentric windings 
(General Electric Company) 


The voltage will be distributed in pro- 
portion to the inductances as shown in 
Table III. 


RECOVERY-VOLTAGE EQUATION 


Substituting the voltages and fre- 
quencies in the recovery-voltage equation 
gives the following for the transient re- 
covery voltage of the circuit: 


e=1,690(1—e7~™ cos 23,1008) + 
3,970(1 —€~% cos 2m7,450t) + 
9,210(1 —€~% cos 27194,0002) + 
2,030(1 —€~*" cos 273,2401) 


First PEAKS 


The first peaks of each of these 
occur when 


waves 


Qaft =m 
therefore 


beret i d 
=—— miucrosecon 
of . 


For these circuits, the times to first 
peaks are shown in Table IV. 


RECOVERY-VOLTAGE CURVE 


The method for the determination of 
points on the recovery-voltage curve is 
illustrated in Table V. The values under 
the heading mw are time expressed as a 
fraction of time to the first peak of the 
corresponding wave. The corresponding 
voltages are obtained by using these 
fractions as abscissae for the decrement 
curve, Figure 19, and multiplying the 
corresponding ordinates by the voltage 
for the circuit as given in Table III. The 
total voltage at any time is the sum of 
the voltages of the individual circuits. 

The recovery-voltage curve out to the 
maximum peak is shown on Figure 11. 
The labor involved in determining this 
entire curve is considerable, however, and 
most practical purposes will be served if 
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the envelope consisting of the curve up 
to the first peak and the dotted line join- 
ing the peak with subsequent peaks are 
shown. This requires the calculation of 
only a comparatively small number of 
points as shown in the table. The curve 
is shown in Figure 12. 

The rate of rise of the recovery voltage 
may be considered to be the rate of rise 
to the first peak. For this example it is: 


ths oe =6,500 volts per microsecond 


Table VI. Total Capacitance to Ground of 
Single-Phase Core-Type Transformers 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company 


Capacitance in Micromicrofarads 


Kva 115 Ky 161 Kv 230 Ky 

5,000 2 GBO reas. ets 25750 « «enna 2,350 
10\000 7 Faces 2 A50\ cn es as 8,650). sea 2,750 
15,000 sierra BS, AOD eas ahaa 8,660. avenue 2,950 
Z0j;OO0 7 werece-cte B, G50 5 rece 3660. \che bar 3,050 


The maximum rate of rise is the slope 
of the line passing through zero and tan- 
gent to the first peak. This is: 


YYmax = 1.14 6,500 =7,400 volts per micro- 
second 


As mentioned previously, the represen- 
tation and simplification of this circuit 
exemplifies only one of a number of gen- 
eral methods. The representation of dis- 
tributed constants by lumped constants 
sometimes requires more elements than 
at others, depending upon the circuit in 
which they are located. As the accuracy 
of the calculation depends upon the ac- 
curacy with which the circuit is repre- 


Figure 14. Capacitance of typical power trans- 
formers—high-voltage to low-voltage and 


ground, single-phase, 60 cycles—data from 
tests (Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company) 
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Figure 15. Effective capacitance to ground 
of salient pole generator stator windings— 
one-half capacitance of one phase to ground— 
all curves are the average of a large number of 
calculated curves (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company) 


sented, as well as upon the assumptions 
made in simplifying it, both should be 
carefully studied. 


Appendix. Capacitance Data 


The following capacitance data are based 
on tests or computation by the manufac- 
turer of the equipment unless otherwise 
noted. 


Transformer Windings 


General Electric Company. For single- 
phase transformers with concentric wind- 
ings the total winding capacitance is given 
in Figure 18. These curves show only ap- 
proximate trends. Individual transformers 
may deviate considerably from them. 
For capacitance of windings rated less than 
13.8 kv, the 13.8-kv curve will apply. 

The effective capacitance concentrated at 
each end of the transformer winding is one 
half of the curve value. The capacitance 
should be determined using the line voltage, 
whether the transformers are connected wye 
or delta, since the capacitance depends on 
the insulation thickness which is determined 
by the operating voltage of the transformer. 

For a bank of transformers connected wye, 
one half of the capacitance of the trans- 
former winding, as determined from the 
curve, should be used when considering each 
phase of the system. For a bank of trans- 
formers connected delta, the capacitance per 
phase is equal to the value obtained from the 
curve, because there are two transformers 
connected to each line, 


Table VII. Total Capacitance to Ground of 
Single-Phase Shell-Type Transformers 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company 


Capacitance in 


Micromicrofarads 
Kva 115 Ky 230 Kv 
HOOD Neeie: cross e 3 Biotec cohen ss 5,900 
SEMPRE Lis. p ca\'e aisles asic 1 LOO Seite cutee < 7,700 
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Figure 16. Effective capacitance to ground 
of turbine-generator windings—one-half ca- 
pacitance of one phase to ground (West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company) 


Microfarad basis—13.2 ky; multiply capaci- 
tance by K for voltages other than 13.2 kv 


For three-phase transformers, the ca- 
pacitance per phase is approximately one 
half of the value given by the curve. The 
transformer kilovolt-ampere capacity to 
apply to the curves to obtain the capacitance 
is the three-phase kilovolt-ampere rating of 
the transformer. 

For Pyranol transformers, the capacitance 
values are 1.6 to 1.7 times the curve values. 

For a more complete discussion of these 
curves refer to ‘Equivalent Circuits of 
Transformers and Reactors to Switching 
Surges.”7 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. Table VI gives total capaci- 
tance to ground of single-phase core-type 
transformers. Table VII gives total ca- 
pacitance to ground of single-phase shell- 
type transformers. The effective capaci- 
tance concentrated at each end of the trans- 
former winding is assumed to be one half of 
the total capacitance. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 
The total winding capacitance for the high- 
voltage windings of various sizes of trans- 
formers are shown in Figure 14. The effec- 


Table VIII. 


Effective Capacitance of Potential 
Transformers 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 


Company 
Capacitance 
Ky (Micro- 

Class Ratio microfarads) 
Wtieiaalgiste,n{cleveralte 23,000-115 
Ne Gre Dw, sy ales lase eno 34,500-115 
BO a aA atordloca'gtave ol 46,000-115... 
CO le aiclotenn ste 69,000-115 


Figure 17. Capacitance distribution for auto- 
transformers 


tive capacitance concentrated on each end 
of the winding is assumed to be one half the 
total value. 


Autotransformers 
The capacitance of an autotransformer 


may be assumed to be distributed as shown 
in Figure 17. 


C=total capacitance of autotransformer 
winding as determined from curve or 
tabulation (determine for transformer 
kilovolt-amperes, not circuit kilovolt- 
amperes) 


n=ratio—low voltage to high voltage 
C,=(1—n)C 
C,=nC 
Capacitance at high-voltage line end will 
be C,/2 


Capacitance at low-voltage end connected 
to tap will be C/2 


Potential Transformers 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. Effective values, that is, one 
half the measured winding capacitance, are 
shown in Table VIII. 


Current Transformers 


Average values for total winding capaci- 
tances are given in Table IX. 


Induction Regulators 


To determine the effective capacitance. of 
induction regulators, it may be assumed that 
one half of each total winding capacitance 
is concentrated at each end of the winding 
as indicated in Figure 18. 


Cp=total capacitance of primary winding 
Cs =total capacitance of secondary winding 


Table IX. Total Capacitance of Current 
Transformers 
EEE —E—EEeEErerreere 

Capacitance 
Ky Micro- 
Class Type microfarads. 
General Electric Company 
cle LB eat cate sleloss NdOOLe sonaiatstshaieletete 120 
LGA foreieisieteierevsve Outdoors creer stato vein 230 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 
{ Oil-immersed } 


2 en AN anes Self-cooled 
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Figure 18. Capacitance distribution for in- 
duction regulators 


Thus the effective capacitance at the 
source end is equal to (Cp+Cs)/2 while the 
effective capacitance at the load end is 
Cs/2. 

Effective values determined from test 
readings obtained from regulators on the 
Philadelphia Electric Company system are 
shown in-Table X. 


Current-Limiting Reactors 


An average value for the effective ca- 
pacitance at each line terminal is approxi- 
mately 100 micromicrofarads in the usual 
cell structure regardless of rating. 


Generator Windings 


General Electric Company. The follow- 
ing equation for the total capacitance per 
phase for generator windings has been taken 
from Park and Skeats’ paper :? 


Inva 
CSI SS ——————————— 
*/kyv(1-+0.08 kv) 


where the constant K, has the following 
values: 


microfarads 


Solid round rotors 0.0187 
Salient-pole generators without amortisseurs 0.0347 
Salient-pole generators with amortisseurs 0.0317 


and 


mva=rated capacity of generator megavolt- 
amperes 


kv=rated line-to-line voltage of generator 
in kilovolts 


One half of the value obtained from the 
equation should be considered concentrated 
at each end of the generator winding. 


VOLTAGE IN PER UNIT 


OF2) 64-6 8 1Or 12. ase 
wt IN PER UNIT OF 1 


Figure 19. Curve for determining 1—e-* 
cos wt for decrement to 20 per cent in 
five cycles 
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Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. The effective capacitance per 
phase (one half the total capacitance per 
phase) is given in Figure 15 for salient pole 
generators, and in Figure 16 for turbine 
generators. 


Oil Current Breakers and Bushings 


The capacitance of an oil circuit breaker 
consists principally of the bushing capaci- 
tances. The values given in Table XI are 
for one bushing or for one side of an open 
breaker and should be multiplied by two 
where the circuit passes through the breaker. 

The capacitance of General Electric 
Pyranol-filled bushings is approximately the 
same as that of similar oil-filled bushings. 

General Electric type H breakers—15-kv 
(including bushings) 
One tank to ground 
Both tanks to ground 


125 micromicrofarads 
150 micromicrofarads 


Insulators 


SUSPENSION-TYPE 


Standard duty (Westinghouse) 23° micromicro- 
farads 

25-28 micro- 
microfarads 


Higher strength (Westinghouse) 


Locke INSULATORS 


Rating and capacitance of Locke insu- 


= No 


Figure 20. Frequency curves 


Bus SUPPORTS AND WALL BUSHINGS 


12-25 micromicrofarads 
100-200 micromicrofarads 


Indoor bus supports 
Wall bushings 


Lightning Arresters 


General Electric Company. Approxi- 
mately 20 micromicrofarads. However, 
this is subject to considerable variation de- 
pending upon design and voltage rating. 


Determination of 
Capacitance by Flux Plots 


In order to determine the capacitance of a 
bus or of a conductor by this method,’ 
a cross section of the conductor in the cell 
should be drawn to scale. If there are any 
grounded parts running through the cell, 
the flux path will be from the conductor to 
these parts. However, if the conductor is 
surrounded by a concrete cell, the walls of 
the cell can be assumed as ground potential, 
and the capacitance calculated on this 
basis. 

In the space between the conductor and 
the grounded parts or cell wall, draw equi- 
potential surfaces and draw lines of flux 


lators are shown in Table XII. Figure 21. Magnitude curves 
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Table X. Effective Capacitance of Induction 
Regulators 


Table XI. Effective Capacitance of Oil Cir- 


cuit Breakers 


Effective Capacitance 


Source End Load End 


Micro- Micro- 
micro- micro- 
Regulator Rating and Make  farads farads 


— 


\ 
75-kva, 300/600-ampere, 2,500- 

volt, single-phase General 

Sees 6,250). os 2,250 
72-kva, 300/600-ampere, 2,400- 

volt, single-phase Westing- 

ROIS COR ye a calaye.s Figivietn lds arth. SeGOU eran: 5,500 
48-kva, 200/400-ampere, 2,400- 

volt, single-phase Westing- 

TERE ON Tal eNais yale scat dpencneperace ok a 6 47DO nie biel 2,500 
34.5-kva, 150/300-ampere, 

2,300-volt, single-phase 

General Electric........... 3;600 2s. cn 1,600 
36-kva, 150-ampere, 2,400- 

volt, single-phase Westing- 

RIED SEE a iets esis: sis\.<)etaie erate. siete 5 os 1010 ae 1,500 


from the conductor to ground. These 
should be so drawn that the lines of force 
and equipotential surfaces cross at right 
angles, and so that the cells formed are ap- 
proximately squares. The lines of force 
should leave the conductor and enter the 
grounded surface at right angles. 

The capacitance of the section can then 
be determined by counting the number of 
tubes of flux between the conductor and 
ground and the number of cells in series in 
each tube and by calculating the capacitance 
from the following formula: 


w ' 
C =2.7—- micromicrofarads per foot of 


length of conductor at right angles to the 
Paper where 


‘w =the number of tubes of flux 


J=the number of cells in series per tube 


Fau_t CAPACITANCE 


The capacitance for a three-phase un- 
grounded fault consists of the capacitance 
to ground of the three conductors and of any 
equipment adjacent to the fault. Usually 
the capacitance of the cable or line will pre- 
dominate and that of the apparatus will be 
negligible in comparison. 

Any line or cable may be assumed, with 
little error, to be open at its far end. If 
such a line is short, it will behave substan- 
tially as if all its capacitance were lumped at 
the fault. If the line is long, on the other 
hand, it will behave for a considerable time 
like a resistance rather than a capacitance. 
Nevertheless, in the interest of simplicity, it 
is very desirable to represent the line as a 
capacitance; but if the entire capacitance of 
a long line is used, the resulting calculation 
gives an initial rate of rise which is much too 
low, and accuracy in this component is more 
important in the early part than later on. 
Consequently, an approximation has been 
adopted which consists in placing a limit on 
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General Electric 


Company* Westing- 
house 
With- Electric and 
out With Manu- 
Capa- Capa- facturing 
citance citance Company ft 
Breaker or Bush- Tap Tap ——————- 
ing Rating Micro- Micro- Micro- 
micro- micro- micro- 
Kv Amperes farads farads farads 
BOO Mea LOG. tie0 
LR LOU 96d yee 
2000 nies LOS oie cus 
Bj000. ee SSO. cnc 
BOO ert LOO ani fe 
25 ZOO ster LOO ters 5) 5 os 100-300 
20008 Se 2270. owes ere i 150-425 
BiOO0 5, wooo. elelelos-s *-** ) 250-500 
e002. 251806.008 Cape iti 
Baap 1. 05200152150 
NW tara Patiain casero 
BOO ene vlataiala se peed 
46 { GOO LAS come cae 
ZOO ersrs AO ciel eretatets 
69 600... .126....230 150-275 
{1,200 226.5 ped lad 
92 { 600....163....280 
1,200. ...163....280 
600 163... .294 ORO, 
115 { 1,200; . 2163. aoa ane 
600 .160....306 = 
138 { 1,200....160... .306 } S00 co 
161 12005 5... L094 2. O10 340-435 
196 1,200... .235 390 
230 ..-5 1,200....240,...400 .... 425-525 
ZS ey eee ise OO ered. curate atovaettas Tae ee 400-500 


* Values apply to present standard bushings but 
will serve as a reasonably accurate approximation 
for bushings which are no longer standard. The 
former standard 400- and 800-ampere bushings 
have the same capacitance as the 1,200-ampere 
bushings listed here. 


{+ Capacitance increases with rated continuous cur- 
rent and rated interrupting capacity. 


the length of line taken into consideration. 
This limit is set at a value such that the 
first reflection from the far end of the line, 
as limited, returns to the fault point after 
one-fourth cycle of the oscillation resulting 
from the corresponding value of capacitance 
in combination with the inductance of the 
return circuit. 

This limits the error in the first part of the 
transient to a maximum of about seven per 
cent of the total circuit voltage. In general, 
this maximum error will not occur at the 
time of an important peak in the recovery 
transient, and hence the effect on the re- 
covery rate from this source will usually be 
quite small. This limit in miles of line is 
given by the equation: 


uul(zyzZ 
4 1 
where 


M =limiting line length in miles 
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TableXIl. Locke Insulators 
Capacitance 
of 1 Unit 
Rating Micro- 

Catalog No. Ky microfarads 
ZO ATGO ES ete ece lene 1 eey oS eae ee 15 
10,455. DAE Om pianatar eveverarec te 25 
ee ltrin Mat Sate AGO We cyets edhe otaee 11 
iso ayaucl arth PGi) tee atone 56 
OATS iia aDEn dave as weer 61 
23,07 Olirevaitarsiacnste USB) co noeno dca 60 


* Three units of 7,785 are used for 115 kv. Above 
value is for one unit. Three units will have ap- 
proximately one-half the capacitance of one unit 


L=inductance of the return circuit in 
henrys 

1=1/3 zero phase sequence inductance in 
henrys per mile 


If M as calculated is equal to or greater 
than the actual length of the line, the actual 
length of the line should be used in determin- 
ing the fault capacitance. If MM is less than 
the actual length of the line, this value 
should be used for the length of the line in 
determining the fault capacitance. 
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Electric Facilities and Operating Plan 
for the First Chicago Subway 


CHARLES E. De LEUW 
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Synopsis: The $64,000,000 subway project 
now being-completed will provide long- 
needed rapid-transit terminal facilities in 
the Chicago downtown district. The State 
Street subway will be completely equipped 
and in operation early in 1943 and will con- 
stitute a major contribution to the problem 
of handling additional traffic resulting from 
a decrease in the use of passenger automo- 
biles. 

This first subway route is five miles long 
and with fixed equipment will cost almost 
$34,000,000. The subways were built with 
track sections in tunnel—at low level. 
Platforms 500 feet long are provided at sta- 
tions, except in the congested area where 
there is a continuous island platform 3,300 
feet in length with access provided by mez- 
zanine stations in each block. 

All fixed equipment is being installed by 
the city. Despite the delay in securing 
equipment because of present scarcity of 
critical materials, the entire project will be 
built and equipped in a period of four years. 
This high-speed construction program re- 
quired expeditious planning of locations for 
all electric facilities. 

Power will be 600 volts direct-current. 
The 144-pound contact rail will be energized 
by existing substations and energy delivered 
by conventional positive and negative 
feeders, with contact rails reinforced with 
parallel feeders. 

Adequate sectionalization of the entire 
system is provided largely by automatic 
operation. Centralized supervisory control 
of the all-relay type includes most modern 
accessories, such as an illuminated diagram 
board and remote-control dispatching equip- 
ment. 

Train movements will be controlled 
throughout by a modern signal and electro- 
pneumatic interlocking system with auto- 
matic stops. Signals are spaced and timed 
for operation of 40 trains per hour on each 
track, Signals and other electric facilities, 
including lighting, pumps, fans, and escala- 
tors will have a-c power supply. 

Fluorescent lamps will be utilized at all 
subway stations. Lighting intensities on 
mezzanine floors and station platforms will 
vary from six to eight foot-candles. Escala- 
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tors are provided at all stations. At the 
downtown and heavier outside stations two 
four-foot escalators are provided operating 
at a speed of 90 lineal feet per minute. 

The State Street subway will be operated 
initially by 455 steel cars now owned by the 
Chicago Rapid Transit Company. How- 
ever, new equipment will be modern stream- 
lined articulated units. The ultimate ca- 
pacity of the State Street subway as thus 
equipped will be 80,000 passengers per hour. 


The Initial Subway Project 


HE $64,000,000 subway now being 
completed, is the first step in a 
comprehensive plan for modernization 
and extension of all local transit in 
Chicago. The second step, now well 
under way, willbe the consolidation of 
three separate and competing transit 
companies into a single unified corpora- 
tion. This will result in economies in 
operation and the elimination of un- 
necessary and costly duplication of service. 
The unification ordinance, granting an 
indeterminate franchise to the new uni- 
fied company, has been passed, and virtu- 
ally all of the preliminary steps taken, 
so that there now remains only the formal 
approval by the present security holders 
of the reorganization plan, the approval 
of the issuance of new securities by the 
Illinois Commerce Commission, and the 
final approval by the voters at a refer- 
endum to bring to its final culmination 
this objective which the city has sought 
for more than 25 years. 

The third step will follow the granting 
of an indeterminate franchise to the new 
company and will consist of a thorough- 
going modernization of transit equip- 
ment, the substitution of trolley and 
motor busses for inefficient trolley-car 
service on about one third of the track 
mileage of the present surface-lines sys- 
tem, the extension of and improvement of 
service in intermediate and outlying areas 
of the city, not now adequately served 
with local transit, and the unification of 
all facilities through universal transfer 
between rapid transit and surface routes. 


FUNCTION 


An understanding of the function of the 
new Chicago subways requires a brief out- 
line of the present local transit situation. 
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traffic is carried by the Chicago Surface 
Lines, operating a comprehensive net- 
work of street-car and, in more recent 
years, trolley-bus and motor-bus routes. 
During the last two decades, this surface 
transportation system has been supple- 
mented by the operation of motor-bus 


. 
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More than three quarters of the city’s’ 


routes, largely over the boulevards, by the -, 


Chicago Motor Coach Company, now 
carrying about seven per cent of the total 
traffic. The only form of urban rapid 
transit, other than that afforded by 
steam-railroad suburban roads, is that 
provided by the elevated railroad system 
operated by the Chicago Rapid Transit 
Company. However, unification of these 
companies will bring universal transfer 
and thus making rapid-transit facilities 
indirectly available to all. 

For years engineers have realized the 
inadequacy of the downtown terminal 
facilities of this system. Thirteen ele- 
vated tracks, four on the north side, six on 
the west side, and three on the south side, 
deliver their loads to a two-track loop in 
the center of Chicago (except for a limited 
number of trains handled in stub termi- 
nals). ; 

One of the principal objectives of the 
State Street subway is to provide terminal 
facilities for the rapid-transit lines to re- 
lieve the elevated loop. The loop, about 
two miles around, consists of two tracks 
both operating in the same direction, 
The cars using the inner loop must cross 
the outer-loop tracks at grade on both 
entering and leaving. 

In spite of interference between all 
trains at two points, the outer loop now 
carries at the peak of service 208 cars in 35 
trains during the maximum 30-minute 
period—see Figure 1. The inner loop now 
carries 167 cars in 36 trains. Commonly . 
accepted practice to move trains expedi- 
tiously is a maximum of 40 trains per 
hour, and the heavily traveled New York 
subways operate at a lesser frequency 
than this. -As a result of this congestion, 
speeds on the Chicago elevated loop lag 
down to six or seven miles per hour, and 
overcrowding of trains results—even 
under present traffic conditions. 

The importance of additional terminal 
tracks for the Chicago rapid-transit sys- 
tem became vastly more important with 
the order rationing passenger automobile 
tires which became effective about the 
first of the year 1942. It has become evi- 
dent that public transportation agencies — 
will be required to carry, not only the ad- 
ditional traffic resulting from the acceler- 
ated pace of commerce and industry due 
to war activities, but also an ever increas- 


ing group of passengers who now use auto- . 
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mobiles exclusively for their transporta- 
tion. 

Because most automobile traffic to and 
from Chicago’s downtown district is long 
haul traffic, it is estimated that most of the 
present automobile passenger load will be 
transferred to rapid-transit trains. Our 
estimates indicate that unless relief is af- 
forded by the operation of the State Street 
subway during the year 1943, it will be 
virtually impossible to operate enough 
cars over the existing union loop terminal 
to provide transportation with any rea- 
sonable loading standard. Figure 2 shows 
the estimated redistribution of present 
traffic after the start of operation of the 
State Street subway. 


DESCRIPTION OF SUBWAYS 


The initial project consists of two ter- 
minal subways which will be operated 
with and become an integral part of the 
rapid-transit system. Route 1, the State 
Street subway, connects with the four- 
track north-side elevated route near Ar- 
mitage Avenue, 2!/2 miles to the north, 
and extends along Clybourn Avenue, Di- 
vision Street, and State Street to a con- 
nection with the three-track south-side 
elevated route near 16th Street, 11/, miles 
to the south. This subway has a total 
length of 4.9 miles and is estimated to cost 
$33,750,000 including fixed equipment. 

Route 2, the Dearborn Street subway, 
is the first unit of an underground ter- 
minal system for west-side rapid-transit 
routes. The initial section extends from 
a downtown terminal loop to a connection 
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Figure 1 (left). Chi- 
cago rapid-transit car 
flow on the Union 
Loop during maxi- 
mum half hour, 
8:15-8:45 a.m., 
December 1941 


Figure 2 (right). Car 
flow on Union Loop 
and State Street sub- 
way during maximum 
half hour, 8:15-8:45 
a.m., expected in 
December 1942 


with the Logan Square elevated route, 
31/, miles to the northwest of the down- 
town district. The total length of route 
is 3.9 miles, and the total cost, including 
fixed equipment, will be approximately 
$30,400,000. Except for short sections 
near the terminals, the entire project was 
built with track sections in tunnel at low 
level. Reinforced concrete tunnel sections 
were utilized throughout. 

At each station platforms 500 feet in 
length are provided. At the three side- 
platform stations these structures consist 
of multiple arches—largely of reinforced 
concrete construction. Stations with con- 
tinuous island platforms 22 feet in width 
were built in the loop district proper. 
This construction consists of a multiple 
three-arch section—two large bores on 
each side accommodating the trains and a 
portion of the platforms, with a smaller 
arch sprung from longitudinal steel gird- 
ers supported by heavy steel columns. In 
general, stations are of the mezzanine 
type, constructed by cut-and-cover meth- 
ods and located as close as possible to the 
street surface. Figure 3 shows an artist’s 
perspective of the subway structure at a 
station. 

All architectural features were designed 
with a view to providing attractive, light, 
and well-ventilated stations. A type of 
finish is planned which, in addition to be- 
ing attractive, will stand wear and tear as 
well as the rigorous atmospheric condi- 
tions of downtown Chicago. 

As finally developed the plans for the 
mezzanine stations provide for reddish- 
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colored cement floors, scored in a tile 
pattern, light-colored structural glass 
walls, painted concrete ceilings, with dark 
(radio-black) marble column encasement, 
and metal doors and trim. Stairways 
have abrasive tile treads and glazed tile 
walls. The platforms are also to have 
colored cement floors, scored, with vari- 
ous colored paints on metal columns and 
all exposed metal—also on the arched 
ceilings. 


Construction 


ELECTRICAL PROBLEMS 


Since the subways were tunneled 
through the soft clay underlying most of 
the city, air pressure was used during 
mining operations, and one of the first 
electrical problems confronting the sub- 
way department was the regulation of the 
contractors’ electric facilities, including 
the service transformers, motor-driven air 
compressors, temporary electric lighting 
and hoists. The specifications were writ- 
ten to provide safety to the men working 
under air pressure in the tunnels. To in- 
sure reliability the power company was 
required to provide two entirely separate 
feeders from separate substations to each 
plant, each supplying a separate bank of 
transformers. Transfer switches were re- 
quired as well as high-class equipment and 
wire throughout. Tunnel lighting and 
air compressors were especially safe- 
guarded against failure. 

The design of the permanent electrical 
work in the structure had to be made far in 
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advance of installation, because the con- 
duit requirements for the feeders and 
branch wiring, as well as the space re- 
quirements of the equipment, had to be 
known before the concrete was poured. 
This subway is virtually free from all ex- 
posed wiring and cable. 

Splicing chambers,  circuit-breaker 
rooms, and machinery rooms all form a 
part of the underground structure. The 
space requirements of these rooms, there- 
fore, is an important factor in the cost, 
and the electrical department had to be 
able to justify all space asked for, Ar- 
rangements had to be made with the 
power company for duct connections and 
transformer vaults, where necessary, so 
that these could be installed before the 
excavation was closed. Therefore, the 
electricalstudies were intensive, even while 
the mining operations were just beginning. 


EQUIPMENT INSTALLED By CiTy 


Under the provisions of the unification 
ordinance passed in 1940, the new transit 
company is obligated to install all equip- 
ment in city-built subways. However, by 
the spring of 1941 it had become apparent 
that the seemingly interminable delays 
incident tocompleting all preliminary legal 
and financial negotiations might result in 
the first subway being completed before 
the reorganization was effected. 

Therefore, the City Council, in May 
1941, by ordinance directed the Com- 
missioner of Subways and Superhighways 
to purchase and install the fixed subway 
equipment and to make arrangements 
with the trustees of the Chicago Rapid 
Transit Company for subway operation. 
Subsequently, the department proceeded 
vigorously with this work with the under- 
standing that the city will be subsequently 
reimbursed for all equipment expenditures 
by the new transit company. In this task 
our engineers have had the full co-opera- 
tionof the engineering staff of the Chicago 
Rapid Transit Company. 


PROGRESS 


Basic subway construction on route 1 is 
complete, Theelevated-to-subwayconnec- 
tions at termini are now under construc- 
tion. Station finish, much of which was re- 
designed to reduce the quantity of critical 
war materials, is now 50 per cent complete. 

Anticipating some difficulty in securing 
the large quantities of steel, copper, and 
rubber required for fixed subway equip- 
ment, orders were placed and contracts 
let for furnishing most of the necessary 
equipment late in the year 1941. The last 
such contract, for signals and interlocking, 
was placed during April 1942; subse- 
quently, contracts have been awarded for 
the installation of all traction power dis- 
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tribution equipment—work which is now 
under way. 

The War Production Board has recog- 
nized the importance of completing the 
State Street subway by assigning a proj- 
ect rating of A-10 in February 1942. 
Higher ratings have been assigned various 
suppliers and manufacturers as required, 
so that the completion of the entire State 
Street project, including equipment, ready 
for operation early in 1943, now seems 
assured. 


Power System 


Trains operating in the State Street sub- 
way will be routed through the subway in 
the central area from the present outly- 
ing elevated terminals. The power for 
the subway trains will therefore be the 
same as that used on the elevated system, 
that is, 600-volt direct-current on the 
contact rails with paralleling feeders and 
with a return to the substations through 
running rails, negative feeders, and, to a 
limited extent, through steel elevated 
structures, 


SUBSTATIONS AND FEEDERS 


Because the State Street subway is gen- 
erally parallel to the present north and 
south elevated route, and because the 
downtown terminal traffic will be trans- 
ferred from the elevated system to the sub- 
way, the subway power requirements will 
not be entirely in addition to the present 
system power requirements. Therefore, 
it is practicable to use existing substations 
now supplying the transit system. In 
most cases, these substations are actually 
adjacent to the subway structure, al- 
though one, the Sedgwick Street substa- 
tion, is several blocks distant. New feed- 
ers will connect substations to the subway. 

The substations are owned and oper- 
ated by the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany and under present plans this com- 
pany will supply traction power to the 
subway. In general, the only new sub- 
station equipment required for the sub- 
way will be feeder circuit breakers and 
their automatic and control features, 

The underground positive and negative 
feeders from the substations to the sub- 
way cable shafts will be paper-insulated, 
lead-covered cable. They will be spliced 
to water-resisting compound insulated 
feeders leading from cable shafts to cir- 
cuit-breaker rooms in the subway struc- 
tures. All power feeders in the subway 
will be insulated with water-resisting 
compound and finished with heavy ashbes- 
tos braid. The subway circuit-breaker 
rooms at feed points will contain circuit 
breakers which will act as remote-con- 
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// 
trolled disconnect switches between these 


substation feeders and contact-rail feeders. 


ConTAct-RAIL SYSTEM 


A new contact-rail section has been 
adopted, similar in design but consider- 
ably heavier than that now used on the 
elevated system. This rail weighs 144 


ny 
ut 


pounds per yard and will have a conduc- ~ 


tivity equivalent to 2,250,000 circular mils 
of copper. The rail will have a hardness 
somewhat greater than has been used for 
high-conductivity rails on other subways, 
to obtain longer life. 

Since the contact rails are not generally 
of sufficient conductivity for the subway 
loads, it is necessary to reinforce them 
with paralleling feeders. These reinfore- 
ing feeders will be insulated with water- 
resisting compound and tapped to the 
contact rails at intervals of approximately 
1,000 feet through disconnecting tap 
switches. The negative reinforcing feed- 
ers, in parallel with the running rails, will 
also be insulated with water-resisting 
compound and will be tapped to the run- 
ning rails at intervals of approximately 
400 feet. The positive and negative rein- 
forcing feeders will be carried in a duct 
bench containing 12 asbestos-cement con- 
duits along one side of each track in the 
train sections. The duct bench also serves 
as an emergency walkway—see Figure 4. 
Splicing chambers are located at 250- to 
400-foot intervals. 

The taps to the contact rails and run- 
ning rails will be cables similar to the rein- 
forcing feeders and are carried in asbestos- 
cement conduits in the concrete track bal- 
last to pothead terminals, from which flexi- 
ble bare bonds will connect to the con- 
tact or running rails. The location and 
gauge of the contact rail will be the same 
as that of the contact rail on the elevated 
system, so that the same collecting shoes 
can be used. This type of contact shoe 
is of the suspended overrunning contact 
type. The contact rails will be mounted 
on porcelain insulators on the track ties 
in the usual manner. Expansion and con- 
traction will be taken care of by gaps at 
intervals of approximately 1,000 feet on. 
level tangent track in the subways and at 
shorter intervals on curves and grades. 


SECTIONALIZING 


The contact rails with their reinforcing 
feeders are sectionalized at the substation 
feed points, interlocking plants, the 
emergency track crossovers, and at the tie” 
points which are approximately midway 
between feed points. Short-cireuit and 
overload protection on any section be- 
tween substations is obtained by auto- 


matic opening of substation circuit ° 
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breakers and tie circuit breakers without 


affecting other sections. The other sec- 
tionalizing circuit breakers do not have 
automatic opening features but serve as 
remote-controlled disconnect switches 
with high interrupting capacities. The 
function of the automatic circuit breakers 
at tie points is to connect the contact rails 
and feeders of the two tracks together in 
order to utilize the conductivity of both 
for feeding distant loads. 

The tie station circuit breakers, the sub- 
station circuit breakers and all sectional- 
izing and disconnect circuit breakers will 
be of the latched-in, air-break type and 
will be remotely controlled by the super- 
visory control system. 


RETURN CIRCUIT AND BONDING 


Since the block signal system of the sub- 
way tracks will be of the single-rail track 
circuit type, one rail of each track will be 
used exclusively for signals, leaving only 
one rail of each track available for the 
traction current to return to substations. 
Each running rail will have conductivity 
equivalent to approximately 1,000,000 
circular mils of copper. This conductivity 
must be supplemented by the negative 
reinforcing feeders, Running rail joints 
will be welded, except at special track 
work where bonds will be required across 
joints. Bonds will be bare flexible copper 
cable with terminals suitable for welding 
to the head of the rail by the oxyacetylene 
welding process, 
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Figure 3. Artist's 
perspective of the 
subway structure at a 
downtown station 


The contact-rail joints will not be 
welded, so they must be bonded. The 
contact-rail bonds will be short U-shaped 
cable bonds located underneath the rails 
with terminals welded to the flanges. 
There will be two 750,000-circular-mil 
copper bonds per joint. 


SUPERVISORY CONTROL 


Due to the physical extent of this proj- 
ect and the diversity of operations asso- 
ciated with power services for a sub- 
way, including ventilating and pump- 
ing systems, centralized control and 
supervision is essential. This is to be 
provided by supervisory control of the all- 
relay type. 


The dispatching equipment of the 
supervisory-control system will be lo- 
cated|in the power supervisor’s office, two 
blocks from the State Street subway. 
Remote station  supervisory-control 
equipment will be located at eight con- 
trol centers. 


A power supervisor’s desk, an illumi- 
nated diagram board, and relay cabinets 
of the swinging panel type will comprise 
the principal elements of the dispatching 
equipment. Although these elements will 
incorporate dispatching equipment for 
all eight outlying centers, the equipment 
will function independently for each. 
Thus operations of any given center will 
not interfere with simultaneous functions 
of another center. 
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The functions to be performed include 
remote control and supervision of all 
feeder, sectionalizing, and tie-station d-c 
circuit breakers, as well as the operation of 
the two-speed station and tunnel venti- 
lating fans. Additional functions will in- 
clude supervision of the continuity of the 
normal and emergency a-c services, high 
water level and pump-motor overload, 
low supervisory-battery voltage, battery 
ground or ground on control wires to 
apparatus remote from the control center. 

The supervisory-control system is an 
“all-relay” system using relays of the 
standard telephone type, having uniform 
mechanical construction, extreme simplic- 
ity, and established dependability. Opera- 
tion of this system is based on codes of 


Figure 4. Duct bench and walkway during 
construction 


impulses suggestive of a simple tele- 
graph system, but different from the tele- 
graph in that the impulses are all of the 
same time duration. Several impulses in 
uniform sequence form a code, and the 
number of impulses in a code is varied to 
obtain various results. All codes are pro- 
duced automatically, the dispatcher’s 
action being limited to the simple twist- 
ing of a control key and the pushing of a 
button. 

As an example of operation, assume 
that it is desired to close a circuit breaker. 
The dispatcher first operates the selection 
key on the escutcheon of the desired 
breaker. This sets the proper relays into 
operation to select the breaker. As soon 
as this selection is made, the fact is in- 
dicated by the lighting of the white selec- 
tion lamp on the associated escutcheon, 
as well as the lighting of a similar selec- 
tion lamp on the diagram board. The 
supervisory equipment now comes to rest, 
awaiting the will of the dispatcher. Then, 
to close the breaker, the dispatcher first 
places the twist-type control key in the 
closed position and then operates 
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the master control key. This resultsin the’ 


closing of the breaker. When the breaker 
closes, the auxiliary signal contact closes 
and energizes supervision relays which 
operate to change the indications of the 
red and green supervision lamps on the 
diagram board. The supervisory control 
equipment then returns to the normal 
rest position, ready for the next operation 
or change in indication. 

The system is operated entirely from 
48-volt storage batteries to insure against 
loss of control from loss of a-c power. A 
check-back feature is employed as a guard 
against the possibility of obtaining false 
indications or performing false operations. 
Multiconductor control cable will provide 
the necessary channels for operation of 
the supervisory-control equipment. Each 
of the eight remote supervisory centers 
will be controlled and supervised over a 
single pair of wires. In addition to the 
pair per station, there will be two standby 
pairs. One standby pair will be available 
to the five stations to the north of the dis- 
patcher’s office, and the second pair will be 
available to the three stations to the 
south. 

Throw-over switches at all points will 
facilitate transfer to the emergency lines in 
case of trouble. Anaudible and a visual 
alarm will be given in the power super- 
visor’s office in case any of the control 
lines are opened, grounded, or short-cir- 
cuited. In addition, each line will be 
equipped with supervisory-control pro- 
tectors which will function to clear any 
heavy surges which may appear on the 
line wires. 


EMERGENCY ALARM SYSTEM 


Adjacent to splicing chambers located 
at intervals of about 400 feet along each 
subway track, emergency alarm boxes will 
be located on the walls above the walk- 
ways. These alarm boxes will be similar 
to city fire-alarm boxes in that when the 
lever on one of them is pulled, an alarm is 
given at the power supervisor’s office. 
The alarm will be audible and visible, and 
the number of the box on which the lever 
is pulled will be recorded on a tape to- 
gether with the time and date. Also, the 
pulling of an alarm-box lever will im- 
mediately open all circuit breakers 
through which power is normally supplied 
to the contact-rail section where the alarm 
box is located. Thus, in case of an emer- 
gency, such as a train wreck or fire, the 
motorman of an affected train, or other 
employee, can quickly de-energize the con- 
tact rail and at the same time give the 
alarm at the power supervisor’s office. A 
telephone will be located by the side of 
each alarm box to enable the person actu- 
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ating the alarm box to give further in- 
formation and ask for and receive instruc- 
tions concerning the emergency. 

The alarm circuit will be a single-wire 
loop connecting all boxes in series. Each 
alarm box, when its lever is pulled, will 
cause a spring-driven contactor to open 
and close this loop circuit automatically 
at intervals in a code corresponding to the 
box number. If levers on two to four dif- 
ferent boxes are pulled at the same or 
nearly the same time, each will transmit 
its code in turn, and all signals will be re- 
ceived at the supervisor’s office without 
interference. The loop circuit will have 
automatic line supervision which will 
cause a distinctive alarm signal to be 
transmitted and recorded, in case of a 
ground or open circuit on the loop. The 
source of current for the alarm circuit and 
recorder will be a 48-volt storage battery 
at the power supervisor’s office. 

The circuit breaker tripping circuits will 
be an individual series loop for each con- 
tact-rail section. The opening of one of 
these loops will effect the de-energizing of 
the contact-rail section by means of re- 
lays, causing the supervisory-control 
tripping relays to trip the breakers. The 
alarm-system tripping relays are so de- 
signed that the power supervisor can re- 
close the circuit breakers by supervisory 
control after a short interval. The source 
of current for the alarm system’s tripping 
loops will be the storage batteries at the 
outlying supervisory-control centers. 


Signal System 


The signal system consists of wayside 
colored-lights, approach interlocking sig- 
nals, home signals, and interlocking dwarf 
signals. All of these except the dwarf sig- 
nals have automatic controls; the ap- 
proach and home signals are also con- 
trolled manually to govern train move- 
ments to and through interlocking plants. 
Dwarf signals (sometimes called backup 
signals) are manually controlled. 


AUTOMATIC TRAIN STOPS 


Associated with each automatic block, 
approach, and home signal there will be a 
wayside electropneumatic _train-stop 
mechanism which in the tripping position 
would engage trip arms on the train 
thereby applying brakes and enforcing 
obedience to the STOP indication of the 
signal, A stop-release contactor mounted 
on the signal when operated by the motor- 
man will clear the stop arm and permit 
him to pass a red signal when it is neces- 
sary to close up to the train ahead, or 
when signal or car-equipment failure oc- 
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curs—according to the ‘‘stop, then pro- // 


ceed”’ rule. 


TIMING CONTROL 


The tracks are divided into blocks with 
a signal and train stop at the entrance to 
each block. The minimum length of a 
block is equal to the emergency braking 
distance for the expected maximum speed 
of a train as it enters the block, plus an 
additional length as a factor of safety. 
Minimum-length blocks are used in sta- 
tion timing where a train is allowed to 
close in at restricted speed when the sta- 
tionsectionisoccupied. Anilluminated T 
sign informs the motorman of the train 
where to begin this restricted speed. Sig- 
nals governing entry into astation have ex- 
tended controls so that the train standing 


in the station is protected by three or four 


red signals or by a distance sufficient to 
protect it from a following train traveling 
at maximum speed. The approaching 
train, on entering a track section or block 
where the T sign is located, energizes a 
time-element relay which picks up at a 
predetermined time and cuts off the ex- 
tended control of the next signal, allowing 
it to clear for the train now traveling at a 
restricted speed. If this train continues 
at restricted speed, the next signal will 
have its extended control cut off by a 
second timing relay and so on, to bring 
the following train up closer to the station. 
This station timing is necessary to provide 
for the 90-second headway for which the 
signal system is designed. With no train 
standing in a station, all closing-in signals 
will be green, and a train can then proceed 
at normal speed. 

On descending grades the braking dis- 
tance is greater, and therefore the blocks 
at high speed would be so long as to re- 
duce the track capacity. Restricting the 
speed of trains on grades results in in- 
creased safety and increased capacity. 
To accomplish this, ‘‘grade timing”’ is used 
with one or more signals normally show- 
ing the stop.indication. If the trains run 
at excessive speed, a caution signal will be 
displayed, together with an additional 
lunar white indication, which indicates 
that the next signal is at “‘stop’”’, only be- 
cause the allowable speed is being ex- 
ceeded, and that it will clear if the train 
runs at the permissible speed as measured 
by a timing relay. oy 

These timing relays will receive coded 


energy for the measurement of the time 


intervals controlled by contacts on the 
track relays, The code transmitter, con- 
sisting of a coil, a mechanically tuned os- 
cillator, and contacts, will generate the de- 
sired code for a number of time relays as 
determined by the location and distribu- 
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tion of these timing relays. Timing re- 
lays are also used for the emergency re- 
lease of approach and route locking at 
interlocking plants. The time intervals 
will vary from four seconds for station 
timing to a maximum of 120 seconds for 
emergency switch operation. 


INTERLOCKING 


At interlocking plants, switches and 
signals are controlled by means of buttons 
on a control board, and electric relay 
interlocking, in lieu of the mechanical 
locking which formerly was standard with 
interlocking machines. The control board 
is mounted on a desk within easy reach of 
the operator and has engraved on its face 
a miniature diagram of the tracks and 
switches of the interlocking plant, backed 
with lights repeating the track sections, 
thus showing the presence of a train as it 
approaches and moves through the plant. 
The interlocking control circuits are de- 
signed so that to initiate a route the 


operator need only manipulate a knob or 
button on the control board at the begin- 
ning of a route and then a second button 
at the end of said route. This operation 
causes the various switches and signals of 
the route to be correctly positioned and 
indicates on the control board that these 
switches have responded. This operation 
further electrically locks other switches 
and signals so that no conflicting move can 
be set up. Circuits are also provided for 
approach and sectional-release route lock- 
ing which is standard in interlocking prac- 
tice. Each switch and crossover has a 
separate operating lever on the control 
board for independent manipulation. An 
indication is also provided for each switch 
or crossover to show when they are not 
free to move, either because of the elec- 
tric locking, or because a conflicting posi- 
tion of the switch has been called for. 

The entrance control button has a red 
and a green lamp within it. The red 
lamp will flash when a route is initiated, 
will become a steady red light when the 
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route has been completed, and will change 
to a steady green light when the signal has 
cleared. 


RELAYS AND TRACK CIRCUITS 


All relays are of the plug-in type 
with terminal prongs at the back. 
These prongs fit into sockets set into 
bases that are permanently mounted on 
racks. The control wires are soldered to 
these sockets. A maintainer desiring to 
replace a relay pulls one out of a socket 
and plugs in a duplicate without dis- 
turbing the wiring. 

All interlocking and signal-control re- 
lays operate on ten volts direct current. 
Track relays are of the a-c vane type and 
operate over single-rail track circuits, 
where one rail is given over to signal track 
circuits, and the other rail is used both 
for power return and for track circuits. A 
track relay is connected across the signal 
and negative rails at the entrance to a 
block, while the approximately four-volt 


Figure 5 (left). Front 
of typical a-c switch- 


board 


Figure 6(right). Ty- 
pical pump room 


le 


secondary winding of an air-cooled track 
transformer is connected across these rails 
at the far end of the block of track section. 
The relay and transformers are protected 
from unbalanced propulsion current by 
means of a resistance unit inserted in the 
leads to the signal rail and also by 600- 
volt fuses. The resistance unit in the 
transformer lead further limits the flow of 
current with a train in its track section. 
The track transformer has another second- 
ary winding which furnishes ten-volt 
energy for lighting all signal lamps. 


SIGNAL POWER SUPPLY 


The signal power-supply equipment is 
located in eight signal rooms in the State 
Street subway and at the north and south 
portal interlocking plants. Two liquid- 
cooled transformers at each location, one 
furnishing the normal supply and the 
other acting as a reserve source of power, 
receive energy at 60 cycles 208 volts in 
the subway and 240 volts at the two por- 
tals. The secondary circuits are inter- 
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connected by means of an automatic 
transfer switch and feed power to the 
a-c signal mains at 110 volts. 

Two rectifiers of the copper-oxide type 
at each power-supply location are con- 
nected in parallel and feed power to the 
d-c signal mains at approximately 16 
volts. These signal mains extend in each 
direction and in each tube from the power- 
supply source approximately half way to 
each adjacent supply location. The a-c 
signal mains feed the interlocking control- 
board lights, all signal lights, and track 
circuits. The d-c mains feed the relays 
at interlocking plants, all signal-line con- 
trol relays, timing relays, and the electro- 
pneumatic valves. 


COMPRESSED AIR 


Air-compressor plants are located at the 
north-portal interlocking tower and at the 
13th Street junction. Each compressor 
plant is equipped with two compressors 
connected to individual 600-volt d-c mo- 


tors with automatic controls and fed from 
the propulsion current supply. The auto- 
matic controls are so arranged that either 
or both of the compressors may be cut in, 


depending on the drop in pressure. The 
compressed air is for operation of the 
automatic train stops and the track 
switches at interlocking plants. 

The air distribution system consists of 
11/y-inch air pipe extending the entire 
length of each subway tube and two-inch 
air mains on the elevated structure. 
Branch air lines feed compressed air at a 
normal pressure of approximately 65 
pounds per square inch to the cylinders of 
the automatic stop and switch operating 
mechanisms. 


Other Electrical Features 


A-C PowER SUPPLY 


The power for operating the a-c elec- 
tric equipment will be supplied from fre- 
quent distribution centers along the sub- 
way by the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
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pany through 208/120-volt three-phase 
four-wire grounded neutral feeders. The 
total connected a-c load of the State 
Street subway and approaches (approxi- 
mately ten track miles) is divided roughly 
as shown in Table I. 

On this 4.9-mile two-track State Street 
route there are 21 a-c switchboard rooms 
in the subway, each supplied by duplicate 
service feeders from the Commonwealth 
Edison Company’s transformer vaults. 
In the section outside of the central busi- 
ness district, the duplicate feeders are not 
merely parallel feeders; they come from 
normal and emergency sources, fed from 
different transformers. In the downtown 
area, the feeders come from transformer 
vault busses supplying the 208-volt three- 
phase network of the power company. 
These busses are interconnected with 
other vaults, and trouble in a vault sup- 
plying the subway would not interrupt 
services because of the network isolators. 
The reliability of the primary networks 
feeding transformers is well known. 

Each a-c switchboard in the subway— 
see Figure 5—consists of a manually oper- 
ated normal and an emergency service 
feeder main circuit breaker, on the load 
side of which is an electrically operated 
latched-in circuit-breaker type of auto- 
matic transfer switch to transfer the load 
from the normal to the emergency source 
in the event of failure of the former, and 
automatically transfer it back again on 
restoration of the normal source. In 
order to facilitate maintenance of the 
transfer switch there are by-pass and dis- 
connect switches so arranged that the 
load can be by-passed around the transfer 
switch and the latter isolated, without 
interrupting the load. The remainder of 
the switchboard consists of the meter 
panel and branch feeder circuit breakers. 
The switchboards are all of dead-front 
steel construction with draw-out type of 
main service breakers. All circuit break- 
ers are of the air-break type, main break- 
ers having 50,000 amperes interrupting 
capacity, and the branch breakers in the 
switchboard 25,000 amperes interrupting 
capacity, 


Pumes 


The drainage pumps are located in 
pump rooms over sumps constructed be- 
low track level—see Figure 6. Each in- 
stallation includes two pumps, one acting 
as a standby normally, and each consist- 

‘ing of a submerged centrifugal pump 
driven through a long shaft by a 208-volt 
three-phase squirrel-cage splash-proof 
motor automatically controlled by float 
switches. At locations where the subway 
crosses below the Chicago River the mo- 
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tors are located at the ground surface, and 
they drive the pumps below by 80-foot 
shafts. The motors—ranging from 5 to 50 
horsepower—are equipped with line-volt- 
age starters. In the State Street sub- 
way, there is a total of ten pump rooms. 


VENTILATION 


In general, it is proposed to depend 
upon the piston action of the moving 
trains for the normal ventilation of the 
tunnels, excepting in those portions of the 
tunnels which are at so great a depth as 
to make the cost of vent shafts to the sur- 
face prohibitive. These deeper sections 
of tunnel under the river will be venti- 
lated by fans which can be operated con- 
tinuously. 

It is also proposed to depend upon the 
piston action of the moving trains for the 
normal ventilation of the stations, except- 
ing the loop stations where the piston ac- 
tion will be somewhat ineffective. 

Emergency fans will be installed mid- 
way between each pair of stations outside 
of the central district. In addition, small 
fans for the ventilation of toilet rooms and 
other service rooms will be provided in all 
of the stations. Vent shafts from train 
sections to the surface have been built on 
about 450-foot centers. The vent shafts 
near the stations have been located to 
serve a double purpose, namely, ventila- 
tion and blast relief for the station plat- 
forms. Without blast-relieving shafts at 
the tunnel entrances and exits of the sta- 
tions, the high air velocities produced on 
the station platforms by the piston action 
of the trains would be intolerable. All of 
the openings in the tunnel walls to vent 
shafts will be equipped with power-oper- 
ated louvers. These louvers will be 
interlocked with the emergency fans, so 


Figure 7. Streamlined and 

articulated  subway-elevated 

cars of the type proposed for 
Chicago 
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that when these fans are in operation, the ! 


louvers will be closed. 

Two-speed reversible station fans will 
provide normal ventilation at the loop 
stations. 

The horsepower of the fan motors 
ranges from 71/2 to 60. All of the fans 
except one will be of the propeller type, 
six to ten feet in diameter, and belt driven. 
The motors will be two-speed three-phase 
squirrel-cage motors with splashproof 
frames. One fan will be of the centrifugal 
exhaust type driven by a 60-horsepower 
motor and will be used to ventilate a deep 
tunnel section that does not have ventilat- 
ing shafts. There will be a total of 26 fan 
rooms in the State Street subway includ- 
ing 13 in the downtown stations. The 
fans will be controlled by the supervis- 
ory control system of the railway. 


LIGHTING 

The normal illumination of the subway 
will be by fluorescent lamps in the stations 
and over station platforms, and by in- 
candescent lamps in the train tubes. 
Forty-eight-inch, 40-watt white fluores- 
cent tubes will be used in the stations. 
The tubes will be mounted in single-tube 
fixtures with single-tube power-factor 
correcting auxiliaries mounted in the base. 
Each tube will be entirely enclosed by a 
frosted glass globe covering the lower half 
of the tube, and a reflector and the fix- 
ture base covering the upper half. The 
lighting fixtures and lamps are planned to 
produce lighting intensities varying from 
six to more than eight foot-candles on 
mezzanine floors and station platforms. 

Sixty-watt incandescent bare lamps will 
illuminate the tunnels between station 
platforms. They will be provided with 
opaque shields on one side to protect the 
eyes of the motormen. The lamps will be 
spaced at approximately 30-foot intervals 
on each of two lines of lamps per tunnel. 
Every fourth light in the tunnels will be 
on a 600-volt d-c circuit, with 56-watt 
railway-type lamps connected five in 
series in a group. Emergency 600-volt 


lights in the stations will be incandescent 
lamps. 

The a-c lights will be remote-controlled 
from the cashiers’ booths in the stations, 
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single-phase latched-in contactors closing 
the lighting circuits. In general, there 
will be two degrees of a-c illumination in 
the tubes and the stations, with space sec- 
tionalization. The 600-volt emergency 
lighting circuits will always be energized 
from one of two sources, with an auto- 
matic transfer switch being provided at 
‘each station for both tubes and station. 
A special 600-volt lighting cable running 
the full length of the tubes will be one of 
these sources, and the nearest traction 
positive feeder will be the other source. 


All lighting loads will have duplicate 
feeders, one of which will be exclusively for 
the lighting load, and the other may serve 
other loads or act as a standby emergency 
feeder for one lighting load, while serving 
as a normal feeder for a motor load. 
Manual transfer switches will be used for 
some lighting loads when near a switch- 
board, but the tunnel-lighting feeders will 
have automatic transfer switches. This 
duplication of lighting feeders will be in 
addition to the triple reliability of three- 
phase, four-wire lighting circuits with 
single-pole subbranch breakers serving the 
same area. Thus, the importance of re- 
liable illumination in a metropolitan 
subway is recognized. 


Provision will be made for more intense 
illumination at the portals during daylight 
hours, to permit adjustment of the motor- 
man’s eyes to the comparatively dark 
tunnels, by flood lights located near sub- 
way portals. Control of these additional 
lights will be from outdoor photoelectric 
cells. 


ESCALATORS 


For the reason that the grade of the sub- 
way platforms is generally 40 feet or 
more below the sidewalks, the escalator 
installation in the State Street subway is 
exceptionally liberal. There will be two 
escalators connecting the mezzanine level 
with the platform level at almost all sta- 
tions. Escalators are attractively finished 
and will operate at a speed of 90 lineal 
feet per minute. The downtown station 
escalators are four feet in width, while 
those in lighter outlying stations will be 
three feet. All the usual safety devices 
will be provided. The escalators will be 
reversible and will be controlled by push 
buttons located near the top and bottom 
of each escalator. The horsepower re- 
quired to operate the various escalators 
will vary from 16 to 25 each when fully 
loaded. This equipment was purchased 
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late in the year 1940 at the total cost of 
$1,174,000 for both subway routes. 


Transportation Features 


TRAIN EQUIPMENT 


It appears that the subway will be 
ready for operation prior to the time new 
rolling stock is available. The war is 
likely to cause an extensive delay in se- 
curing modern equipment for the proposed 
subway service. Therefore, operation will 
be initiated with trains of existing steel 
cars of the Chicago Rapid Transit Com- 
pany. 

There is a total of 455 of these units 
available—389 of which are equipped with 
two 170-horsepower motors each—and 66 
trailers. The seating capacity is 52 pas- 
sengers per car, and the total capacity 100. 
These rapid-transit cars were originally 
designed for use in a subway and are well 
adapted for the purpose. Trains will be 
composed chiefly of motor cars, insuring 
high free-running speeds and rapid accel- 
eration. 

The problem of new rolling stock was 
thoroughly studied by a committee of 
engineers, organized at the suggestion of 
the city, composed of representatives of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission, Chicago 
Department of Subways and Superhigh- 
ways, the Chicago Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, and the Chicago Surface Lines. 
The committee, after investigating the 
needs of the subway and the type of car 
best-suited to meet requirements of mod- 
ern rapid-transit operation, drafted 
specifications for a modern lightweight 
high-speed rapid-transit unit. 

A streamlined articulated unit, con- 
sisting of three compartment bodies on 
four trucks, and weighing approximately 
82,000 pounds complete without load, 
was proposed. The general type of car is 
illustratedin Figure 7. The seating capac- 
ity is 106 passengers, and the total capac- 
ity 200. Propulsion would be with eight 
motors totaling 440 horsepower, and the 
free running speed 45 miles per hour on 
level tangent track. Such a car would 
start and stop at the rate of three miles 
per hour per second under average operat- 
ing conditions. 

In planning the new unit, the committee 
sought to utilize as many as possible of the 
favorable characteristics and equipment 
of the PCC street car. The latter ve- 
hicle, which obtains its alphabetical name 
from the Presidents’ Conference Com- 
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mittee sponsoring its development, has 
been successfully used during the past six 
years for surface city transit. It embodies 
many ‘‘passenger-comfort”’ features, such 
as wide clear-view windows, plentiful il- 
lumination, adequate ventilation, uniform 
distribution of heat, smooth rapid starts 
and stops, noiseless operation, and the 
easy riding qualities resulting from rubber 
springs and resilient wheel construction. 
The operation of these new units over the 
welded running rails of the subway tracks 
promises an innovation in smooth-riding 
quiet subway-train operation. 

The initiation of service on the State 
Street subway with the 455 steel cars now 
being specially equipped for subway use 
will provide three-minute service in each 
direction. When additional rolling stock 
is obtained, the number of trains will be 
increased with the demands of traffic up 
to a maximum of 40 trains per hour in 
each direction, the limit of the track 
capacity. 


OPERATION 


The maximum capacity of two-track 
rapid-transit subways is calculated by 
assuming the operation of 40 trains of five 
articulated units per track per hour, 
Units with maximum dimensions of 9 feet 
6 inches in width and 90 feet in length, 
and weighing about 41 tons, are contem- 
plated. With an average loading of 200 
passengers per unit such an operation 
would develop a capacity of 40,000 pas- 
sengers per hour per track. Thus the 
total capacity of the State Street subway 
would be 80,000 passengers, or 40,000 dur- 
ing the maximum half hour. This total 
capacity may be compared with the pres- 
ent total combined load for rapid transit, 
street cars, and motor busses of less than 
90,000 in the maximum 30-minute period, 
Considering the fact that convenience re- 
quires the retention of some local bus and 
trolley-car routes at street grade, it is 
apparent that this terminal subway layout 
will provide adequately not only for pres- 
ent but for future traffic for years to come. 

The 3,300-foot long platform planned 
for the State Street subway in the loop 
district will provide space for three. 
double stops—each about 1,100 feet in 
length. Separate berths will be provided 
at each station stop for trains operating in 
different directions, thus providing the 
broadest possible distribution of incoming 
and outgoing passengers along the plat- 
form and through escalators, turnstiles, 
and stairways. 
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A New Multiple High-Speed Aijir 
Circuit Breaker for Mercury-Arc- 


Rectifier Anode Circuits and Its 
Relation to the Arc-Back Problem 


J. W. SEAMAN 


ASSOCIATE AIEE 


Synopsis: Mercury-arc power rectifiers 
have been used increasingly to supply power 
to d-c utilization systems in the United 
States since the early twenties. War re- 
quirements, because they have multiplied 
the demand for aluminum, magnesium, 
chlorine, zinc, and copper, all of which uti- 
lize d-c current in their reduction, have 
tremendously increased d-c power consump- 
tion. It is estimated that 12'/. per cent of 
the kilowatt-hours generated in 1941 were 
consumed in such electrochemical processes. 
Since the mercury-are rectifier is now the 
almost universally accepted form of con- 
version apparatus for this purpose, the at- 
tention of many more engineers has recently 
been focused on it. 

Many advantages of the modern rectifier 
have led to its wide acceptance, but it is 
not within the scope of this paper to deal 
with these. One persistent factor in con- 
nection with the application of rectifiers 
which has claimed much attention is the 
phenomenon of arc-back. Various methods 
of attack have been employed successfully. 
High-speed anode switching appears to be 
the most satisfactory way to handle this 
problem. Such a solution is widely used in 
the aluminum industry. 

Part I of this paper includes an analysis of 
the arc-back problem and various means of 
protection from its effects. Reasons why 
high-speed anode switching 7s an improved 
type of arc-back protection are set forth. 

Part II of this paper describes this multi- 
pole high-speed air circuit breaker. The 
requirements which the breaker must meet 
are discussed, and the electrical and me- 
chanical features described. Performance of 
the breaker was checked in field tests. 
Oscillographic data are presented and prove 
that the performance is acceptable. 


Partl. Analysis of Arc-Back 
Problem 


DEFINITION OF ARC-BACK 


RC-back may be defined as a failure 
of the insulating properties in an arc 
rectifier during the inverse half wave 
which results in the rapid reversal of cur- 
rent through the rectifier element. When 
such an event occurs, there are usually 
manifestations of this failure, such as high 
short-circuit a-c current and reversal of 
d-c current normally flowing from the rec- 
tifier. 
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Various theories have been developed 
to explain the reasons for this occasional 
failure of rectifying property or arc- 
back.2-§ One commonly accepted ex- 
planation is the “‘particle theory” devel- 
oped by Doctor Kingdon.*~® 

In this theory an assumption is made 
that a minute particle of insulating ma- 
terial, perhaps as small as 107® centi- 
meter in diameter, becomes accidentally 
attached to the surface of the anode. 
Under certain conditions this particle 
may become charged by positive ions from 
the surrounding ionized plasma, and a 
positive voltage built up. Since the dis- 
tance between the particle and anode is 
infinitesimal, a high enough gradient 
may be established between particle and 
anode to draw electrons from the anode 
surface (one to ten million volts per centi- 
meter). When the anode emits electrons, 
it becomes a cathode, and the rectifier is 
inarc-back. The chances of such particles 
or patches becoming charged sufficiently 
to create arc-back is a statistical study. 


Engineering Approach to the 
Arc-Back Problem 


Ever since the first commercial mer- 
cury-arc power rectifiers were installed, 
engineers have struggled with the arc- 
back problem. Constant research and 
developmental work have been and will 
continue to be conducted to minimize the 
occurrence. It has even been the subject 
discussed at several informal conferences 
under the sponsorship of the AIEE elec- 
tronics committee at winter conventions. 


RATING AND ARC-BACK FREQUENCY 


Much progress has been made. Dur- 
ing the past 15 years, reliable rectifier 
ratings have been increased from 750 kw 
per vacuum system at the outset‘ until 
today there are many units in very suc- 
cessful operation supplying as high as 
3,750 kw per vacuum system. 

For d-c output voltages below 300 the 
arc-back problem has not been difficult. 
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Absence of arc-backs has permitted the 
engineer to base the ratings on thermal 
limits of the rectifier element and asso- 
ciated transformer equipment. 

However, at higher voltages, increases 
in rating have required progress in the art 
of reducing arc-backs. Usually, the 
rating is based on the level of load which 
the rectifier will carry with acceptable 
arc-back frequency rather than on the 
thermal limits of the apparatus. 


ANODE SHIELDING 


One of the most powerful means avail- 
able to engineers of reducing are-back 
tendency is to increase the deionizing 
shielding which is placed near the anodes. 
The shielding may be increased by placing 
more deionizing surface in the are stream 
below the anode, by reducing the area of 
the holes in the grid through which the are 
passes, by changing spacing and configu- 


ration, by increasing are length, or by 


multiplying the number of grids. It 
must be realized though that most of 
these measures also result in increasing 
the are losses and lowering the efficiency. 

In the modern rectifier a satisfactory 
compromise has been reached. Sufficient 
shielding has been provided to insure ac- 
ceptable performance as regards arc-back 
frequency. On the other hand, it has not 
been increased to the point where it has 
endangered the attractive higher effi- 
ciency that the rectifier usually possesses, 
as compared to other types of conversion 
apparatus. Sufficient shielding to reduce 
arc-back near the vanishing point would 
likely sacrifice that margin of efficiency. 


REACTANCE 


Another factor, which bears on arc- 
back tendency, is the value of reactance 
in the transformer supplying the rectifier, 
and in the a-c system supplying the a-c 
power. Engineers have learned that a 
given rectifier may arc back frequently 
when connected to a transformer and a-c 
system having certain reactance char- 
acteristics, whereas, the same rectifier 
may be completely free from arc-back for 
other circuits and reactance characteris- 
tics, even though the d-c output voltages 
and loads are identical. Advantage is 
usually taken of this factor in the struggle 
to minimize are back. 


Paper 42-139, recommended by the AIEE com- 


mittees on protective devices and industrial power — 


application for presentation at the AIEE summer 
convention, Chicago, IIl., June 22-26,, 1942, 
Manuscript submitted April 20, 1942; made avail- 
able for printing June 1, 1942. 
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PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 


Designing engineers, after having ar- 
rived at an economic balance between 
efficiency and shielding, have produced 
rectifiers which are relatively low in arc- 
back frequency. However, they know 
that they are unable to predict zero arc- 
\\backs. Therefore, they must depend 
tipon protective equipment associated 
with the rectifier apparatus to eliminate 
the effect of arc-back, both on the electric 
equipment and on the continuity of 
service required. 


Paths and Magnitudes of the 
Arc-Back Currents 


In order to select protective equip- 
ment it is necessary to study the direction 
of current flow, its path through the vari- 
ous electric circuits, and the probable 
magnitudes involved. Figure 1 shows 
typical power circuits for two six-anode 
rectifiers operating in parallel on the 
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ration of the iron; and voltage drops in 
the arcs are not well known under the high 
current conditions obtaining. Usually 
such attempts give results in magnitude 
somewhat higher than test measurements. 
Therefore, studies of this sort are usually 
based on actual oscillographic tests. 
Certain general rules however, may be 
used to estimate the behavior of arc- 
back currents. . 


RULES FOR BEHAVIOR OF ARC-BACK 

CURRENTS 
1. The reverse current flowing in the anode 
circuit of the rectifier element in arc-back 
consists of several components: 

Contribution From Same Wye. The 
two other phases of the same transformer 
wye feed currents into the affected anode 
in turn as they commutate. Their magni- 
tudes are limited by the commutating im- 
pedance of the rectifier circuit. This com- 
ponent is alternating or pulsating in 
character being displaced from the zero 
axis by action of the rectifier. 

Contribution From Other Wye. The 
other wye of the rectifier transformer in- 


Figure 1. Direction 
of current in various 
parts of circuit when 
rectifier A arcs back 
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COUNTER- 
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same d-c bus, supplying a counter elec- 
tromotive force load. Arrows indicate the 
direction of direct current in the various 
parts of the circuit when an arc-back 
occurs in one of the rectifying elements. 
Figure 2 indicates the behavior of current 
flowing in the important parts of the 
circuit shown in Figure 1 as they would 
be seen in an oscillograph. Steady- 
state values are typical of what would 
occur in many conventional rectifier in- 
stallations if protective equipment were 
not provided. Current values shown are 
typical, being values measured oscillo- 
graphically during representative tests on 
rectifiers rated 5,000 amperes 600 volts 
direct-current. 

Accurate mathematical prediction of 
the current magnitude which would flow 
in a given circuit would be extremely 
difficult. The most important reasons for 
this are that reactance values in any 
transformer involved in an arc-back do 
not remain constant because of d-c satu- 
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volved also feeds current into the affected 
anode. This contribution increases gradu- 
ally, because of the initial high impedance 
of the interphase transformer. As the inter- 
phase transformer saturates due to undirec- 
tional current, its impedance decreases, and 
this contribution becomes greater. Its 
magnitude is determined by commutating 
impedance. This component is displaced 
from the zero axis by the action of the recti- 
fying elements. 


Contribution From Parallel Conversion A p- 
paratus. Another component is fed from 
any parallel conversion apparatus such as 
other | rectifiers connected in parallel to the 
same bus. This component is not pulsating 
being direct current in character. Its rate of 
rise is determined by the reactance due to 
air leakage fluxes throughout the circuit, 
both in the leakage spaces of the transformer 
windings conducting the reverse current and 
in the connections between the rectifiers. 
Final or steady-state magnitude of this 
component is limited only by the metal 
resistances of the station conductors in 
series, the resistance of one-half transformer 
secondary winding, the resistance of one- 
half the interphase winding, and the lumped 
or equivalent resistance of all contributing 
conversion apparatus in parallel. 

Contribution From the D-C Load. If the 
nature of the d-c load is counter electro- 
motive force, it too will feed current 
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through the anode in arc-back. This com- 
ponent is d-c in character. Its rate of rise 
is determined by the air flux reactance of 
the circuits involved and its steady-state 
value by the total series metal resistance 
of the circuit. 


2. All of these components add arithmeti- 
cally to give the total reverse current at any 
instant carried by the anode in arc-back. 


8. The effective voltage driving the short- 
circuit currents is reduced in proportion to 
the increase in are drops caused by the higher 
currents passing through the arcs. Values 
for this increase in arc drop have been 
difficult to obtain, partly because of the 
transient and unpredictable nature of arc- 
backs and partly because of the instability 
of high-current arcs. Estimates of 50 to 100 
volts are often used. 


4. The effective driving voltage is reduced 
by a-c system regulation. 
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Figure 2. Behavior of current in various parts. 
of circuit during arc-back 


5. In practice it is found that the major 
contributions to the total reverse current are. 
from the same wye and from parallel con- 
version equipment. The latter contribution 
is increased as the number and rating of 
paralleled conversion apparatus on the same 
d-c bus is raised. Such contribution theo- 
retically reaches alarming proportions for 
many large electrochemical installations. It 
has been estimated that theoretical steady- 
state values of reverse current in an anode 
circuit might reach 600,000 amperes for 
certain large installations. (Anode reverse- 
current rates of rise for large installations. 
have been measured and range as high as. 
10,000,000 amperes per second.) 


6. Other anodes in the same rectifier unit 
or in other rectifiers on the same d-c bus 
are caused to arc back as a result of their 
high contributions to the first one in arc- 
back. It is doubtful if such theoretically 
possible high steady-state values as 600,000. 
amperes would be reached, and certainly 
they would not be maintained. Sympathetic 
arc-backs would always spread among the 
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associated rectifiers. End result would be 
that all rectifiers would become involved, 
and all contributions from parallel apparatus 
vanish. 


7. Contributions from d-c loads usually are 
transitory. Rotating-type d-c loads come 
to a standstill quickly. Electrolytic loads 
are usually inductive, so that the current re- 
versal is relatively slow, and rate of rise 
limited. Electrolytic-cell polarization volt- 
ages are usually only a fraction of the d-c 
applied voltage, and resistance drops are a 
large factor. Under short circuit such cells 
lose their polarity rapidly. 


8. Current increases in the primary wind- 
ings of the rectifier transformer correspond- 
ing (by transformer action) to the secondary 
currents. The values would be similar to 
those reached when all the secondary wind- 
ings of such a transformer are short-cir- 
cuited, except for the fact of the rectifying 
action and the higher-exciting currents due 


nected to the anodes in arc-back would be 
particularly severe. 


3. The rectifier element itself would be 
affected in several ways: 


A. The higher currents would heat parts not pre- 


viously degassed for such high currents and drive 
off gases which would impair the vacuum, 


B. The high-current arcs would burn the metal 
walls of the vacuum chamber. 


C. While the graphite anodes will withstand severe 
heating, continued presence of a cathode spot at 
the anode would remove material and roughen the 
surface. 

4. Continuity of service would be inter- 
rupted, because other conversion apparatus 
on the same bus would be overloaded to the 
failure point. 


TRANSIENTS WHICH SIGNAL ARC-BACK 


It is obvious that the sudden reverse 
and overcurrent conditions which appear 
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Figure 3. Cathode-switching arrangement of 
protective equipment 


A—High-speed d-c circuit breaker with 
built-in reverse-current tripping action 


B—Medium-speed d-c circuit breaker with 
time-delay overcurrent trip 


to d-c saturation in the iron. These factors 
increase the primary currents over the 
values that would obtain if all the trans- 
former secondary windings were merely 
short-circuited. 


Errect or Arc-Back WirHout PRo- 
TECTION 


The preceding analysis indicates that 
the high currents impose stresses on nearly 
all parts of the circuit. Various injurious 
results which could be expected if pro- 
tective equipment were not provided may 
be listed as follows: 


1. The a-c supply system may be over- 
loaded. Increase in current supplied during 
arc-back often reaches 20 times the full-load 
current rating of the transformer. 


2. The rectifier transformer would be 
damaged. Rectifier transformers are usually 
specially braced to withstand mechanical 
shocks due to are-back. The duty caused 
by the high current in the windings con- 
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in the circuits during arc-back offer ready 
means for signaling the event and actu- 
ating the protective equipment. A study 
of Figures 1 and 2 in the light of these re- 
quirements is worth-while. Current sud- 
denly increases in the a-c supply lines and 
in all the anodes operating in normal 
forward-current fashion. However, these 
are symptoms of overload as well as arc- 
back. It is difficult by this means to dis- 
tinguish are-back from plain overload. 
If there is parallel conversion apparatus, 
a reliable indication of arc-back is the 
presence of reverse current in the cathode 
and negative connections. However, 
where a single rectifier feeds a purely re- 
sistance-type d-c load, no reversal occurs 
in these connections. The invariably pres- 
ent unmistakable evidence of arc-back is 
the presence of reverse current in the con- 
nection between the transformer second- 


ary winding and the anode of the rec- 
tifier. 


Four General Methods of Arc-Back 
Protection 


Broadly there are four methods of pro- 
tecting from arc-back. Three of these 
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have been used in conventional large 
power installations. ; 


REACTANCE 


First is the use of large reactance values 
to limit the arc-back currents. Often if 
the resulting flow of current is limited 
to relatively low values by reactance, the 
condition causing the arc-back at the 
anode disappears, and normal rectifier 
action is automatically re-established. 
This can be true only where no other 
counter-electromotive-force apparatus is 
connected to the same d-c system. This 
method is sometimes used for such rec- 
tifier installations as those furnishing 
high-voltage d-c power to dust precipi- 
tators, oil-cracking processes, and labora- 
tory apparatus. 


ARC SUPPRESSION 


Second is the so-called ‘“‘arc-suppres- 
sion” method. Arc suppression—in the 
case of multianode rectifiers—consists of 
grid action to prevent anodes from firing; 
in the case of ignitron rectifiers—it 
consists of ignitron action and grid action 
to prevent anodes from firing. Arc 
suppression does not have the ability 
to interrupt current passing from anode to 
cathode once it has been established. 

“Arce suppression” accomplishes its 
purpose by preventing anodes—which 
would normally contribute current to the 
one in arc-back—from firing in turn as 
they become successively positive in volt- 
age. In the case of a single rectifier, the 
anode reverse current consists entirely of 
contributions from other anodes, and it 
is possible quickly to starve the affected 
anode and eliminate the arce-back. It 
should be added that, if other conversion 
apparatus is connected to the same d-c 
bus, the current which they contribute 
must also be interrupted. One method is 
to interrupt the reverse current in the 
cathode line by means of a high-speed d-c 


circuit breaker. Another method, assum-_ 


ing all other conversion apparatus con- 
sists of rectifiers, is to apply “‘are sup- 
pression” simultaneously to all other rec- 
tifier elements connected to the same bus 
during are back. 

“Arc suppression,” by means of grids, 
is accomplished by suddenly energizing 
the grid with negative potential. With a 
negatively charged grid between the 
anode and cathode spot, electrons are 


repelled, and the anode is often effectively _ 


blanketed so that it cannot fire. In the 
ignitron, the anode is prevented from fir- 
ing by suddenly cutting off the electric 
excitation of the igniter point which cre- 
ates a new cathode spot each cycle. With- 
out the existence or creation of the cath- 
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Figure 4. Anode-switching arrangement of 
protective equipment 
A—High-speed  multipole-anode circuit 
breakers with built-in reverse-current tripping 
action for each pole 


B—Medium-speed d-c circuit breakers with 
time-delay overcurrent trips 


ode spot in the mercury cathode pool, the 
anode should not fire. 

Experience with ‘are suppression,” 
however, indicates that it is not always 
effective. Therefore, other backup pro- 
tection in the form of protective switch- 
gear is always provided to interrupt the 
overcurrents when “arc suppression” 
fails. 

When it is successful, ‘‘arc suppression” 
is so rapid in action (one-half to two cy- 
cles) that it is not necessary for the a-c cir- 
cuit breaker toopen. The yardstick often 
used to measure the effectiveness of ‘‘arc 
suppression” is to record and compare 
the number of arc-backs accompanied by 
a-c breaker operations with those unac- 
companied by a-c breaker operations. 
It is obvious that the relay or device which 
detects the presence of arc-back and 
actuates the “arc suppression”? must be 
designed to operate in a small fraction of 
a cycle. 

Experience indicates that “arc suppres- 
sion” appears to be more successful in in- 
stallations where reactance values are 
relatively high. 


FLUX PRODUCED BY 
CURRENT IN NORMAL 
DIRECTION. 


FLUX. 
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CATHODE SWITCHING 


Third is the method most commonly 
employed until recently—that of dis- 
connecting the rectifier and transformer 
from the system by means of circuit 
breakers. A typical arrangement is shown 
in Figure 3. In its best form it consists 
of an a-c circuit breaker with special high- 
speed induction-type a-c overcurrent re- 
lay protection, for each rectifier trans- 
former, and a special high-speed reverse- 
current d-c air circuit breaker in the d-c 
side for each rectifier. 


To illustrate the operation of the cath- 
ode-switching arrangement, assume an 
arc-back in cell 2 of rectifier 1—Figure 3. 
The following action takes place: 


1. The d-ce current reverses in the cathode 
line of rectifier 1. This action trips the 
reverse-current high-speed d-c_ breaker, 
which starts reducing the current in one- 
half to three-fourths cycle and interrupts 
the d-c circuit. Reverse current in the 
cathode line had been contributed by recti- 
fiers 2, 3, and 4. This duty imposed over- 
loads on these units and had started to oper- 
ate the overcurrent tripping relays associ- 
ated with the a-c circuit breaker supplying 
rectifiers 3 and 4 and-all the negative d-c- 
line breakers. However, the high-speed 
action of the above reverse-current breaker 
usually should relieve the short circuit in 
time to prevent outages on 3 and 4, unless 
they too arc back sympathetically. 


2. ‘Even though the reverse-current contri- 
bution to cell 2 from the other parallel 
rectifiers is removed quickly by the high- 


Figure 5. Magnetic 
circuit of high-speed 
trip mechanism, for- 
ward and reverse di- 
rections 
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speed cathode breaker, contributions from 
the other anodes in the same rectifier con- 
tinue. Overcurrent relays associated with 
the a-c circuit breaker protecting the main 
transformer for rectifiers 1 and 2 therefore 
complete their operation, disconnecting the 
transformer and both rectifiers 1 and 2 from 
the a-c system. 


3. Conventional a-c power-circuit breakers 
require a minimum of seven to ten cycles 
including relay time to interrupt an a-c 
short circuit. This means that the heavy 
duty imposed by the high arc-back current 
in both the rectifier element and the trans- 
former winding continues throughout this 
time. 


4. Two rectifiers connected to one trans- 
former have been disconnected from service 
because of an arc-back in only one unit, as it 
was necessary to open the a-c power circuit 
breaker. Only rectifiers 3 and 4 remain in 
service. 


ANODE SWITCHING 


Fourth is the latest method of dealing 
with the problem. A high-speed air cir- 
cuit breaker in the anode line interrupts 
the fault current resulting from the arc- 
back, 


Such an arrangement is shown in Fig- 
ure 4. In its best form it consists of a 
power circuit breaker with standard in- 
verse time a-c overcurrent relay protec- 
tion for each transformer primary wind- 
ing, a special high-speed multipole circuit 
breaker in the anode circuits with reverse- 
current tripping action, and a standard 
medium-speed d-ce air circuit breaker in 
the cathode line for each rectifier. To il- 
lustrate the operation of anode switching 
and compare it with operation of cathode 
switching, assume an arc-back in cell 2 
of rectifier 1, Figure 4. The following ac- 
tion takes place: 


1. The d-c current reverses in anode line 2. 
This action trips pole 2 of the high-speed 
multipole-anode air circuit breaker, which 
starts to reduce the overcurrent in one-half 
cycle or less and interrupts the arc-back cur- 
rent in less than one cycle. Current contri- 
bution from rectifiers 2, 3, and 4, as well as 
the other anodes in the same rectifier unit, 
are all cut off. The common circuit path 
where they all add up and flow has been 
opened. 


2. Since the short-circuit condition in the 
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transformer supplying rectifier 1 has disap- 
peared in one cycle, its a-c overcurrent relay 
does not trip the main breaker. Therefore, 
the transformer remains energized, and recti- 
fier 2 may remain in service. 


8. High-speed action of pole 2 in interrupt- 
ing the reverse current removed the over- 
current condition imposed on rectifiers 3 and 
4 soon enough to prevent their outage. 


4. Because the duration of short circuit 
does not last more than one cycle, only a 
small fraction of the same duty is imposed on 
both rectifier element and transformer wind- 
ing of rectifier 1 as compared to the longer 
duty imposed with cathode switching when 
the overcurrent lasts 7-10 cycles. 


5. The medium-speed cathode breaker can 
be interlocked with all poles of the anode 
breaker, so that the cathode breaker Serving 
rectifier 1 would open, but without severe 
duty. Interlocking would be employed 
where it is inadvisable to allow a rectifier 
to remain in service without all anodes in 
operation. 


Cathode switching for arc-back pro- 
tection was adopted early in the history 
of rectifier application. It had wide ac- 
ceptance, but “‘arc suppression” was 
later developed as recognition of some 
of the cathode-switching limitations, grew. 
Then when experience proved that ‘arc 
suppression’? was not dependable under 
all conditions, and because wide use of 
rectifiers justified the effort, the high- 
speed anode switching was introduced. 
It now appears that the use of adequate 
high-speed anode breakers fulfills the re- 
quirements for arc-back protective equip- 
ment. 


Part Il. The High-Speed Air 
Circuit Breaker Developed 


Basic Requirements 


Before embarking upon the design of 
a new multipole high-speed breaker to 
satisfy the requirements of anode pro- 
tection for mercury-arc rectifiers, a study 
was made to determine the prime requi- 
sites of this new breaker. These are as 
follows: 


(a). The breaker should have a high open- 
ing speed. To clarify this it was determined 
that the breaker should start to reduce line 
current a half cycle or less (60-cycle basis) 
with maximum rates of current rise in the 
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range of 2,000,000 to 6,000,000 amperes per 
second. 


(b). Each pole of the breaker should be 
independently tripfree and be provided 
with a reverse-current tripping device, di- 
rect acting so that an arc-back on any anode 
would be removed independently of the 
other anodes. 


1. A breaker should consist of six of such poles, 
closed simultaneously or individually. 


(c). The breaker should remain closed on 
excessively high currents in the forward 
direction to insure that a rectifier not in- 
volved in an arc-back would remain in 
service. 


(d). The proposed application required a 
breaker which could remain closed carrying 
load for long periods of time. It was there- 
fore evident that existing switchgear stand- 
ards should not be sacrificed in the interest 
of breaker opening speed. 

There were other miscellaneous minor 
requirements attendant to the design of 
this new breaker, such as electrical clos- 
ing, mounting, and so forth, which, while 
of interest to the designer, are not so per- 
tinent to the discussion of this new high- 
speed breaker as the four preceding main 
requirements. 


Design Problems 


An analysis of the above requirements 
indicated that four major design prob- 
lems were involved. These were as fol- 
lows: 


1. A high-speed current directional trip- 
ping mechanism. 


2. <A suitable breaker structure. 


3. A current-interrupting device, compact 
in size, yet capable of coping with voltage 
in the order of 1,700 between phases. 


4, A simple drive for operating a number 
of poles mechanically in parallel at a 
reasonably constant speed, regardless of the 
number of poles to be closed. 


Trip Mechanism 


The magnetic circuit of the tripping 
device selected is shown in Figure 5. 
The energy necessary for tripping the 
breaker on arc-back is stored in a com- 
pression spring restrained normally by 
the small armature. Flux provided by 
a potential coil normally holds the arma- 
ture in the restrained position. A rever- 
sal of current caused by an arc-back 
quickly shifts the flux path of that por- 
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tion normally holding the armature in the 
sealed position; therefore, upon current 
reversal the armature is released and al- 
lows the stored energy of the spring to 
dissipate itself in tripping the breaker 
latch. Figure 5 shows the flux path 
under normal operation and on are-back. 
It will be noted that flux shifting is read- 
ily accomplished with this type of mag~ 
netic circuit. 

The moving parts of the device were 
necessarily extremely light in order to. 
reduce the effect of inertia and obtain a. 
satisfactory operating time. The weight 
of these parts, excluding the spring, 
amounts to 2.4 ounces. The portion of 
the magnetic circuit in which the flux 
shifts, due to current reversal, was made: 
of laminated silicon steel in order to. 
facilitate the flux change. The mag-- 
netic circuit associated with the potential 
coil proper was made of solid iron and the 
iron surrounded with copper, so as to ob- 
tain a structure resistant to any sudden. 
changes in applied voltage. 


Since this device would be subjected to. 
widely varying rates of current rise (in 
the order of 1,000,000 to 10,000,000 am-. 
peres per second), it was necessary to de- 
termine the effect of an extremely high 
rate of rise on its performance. It was. 
conceivable that with an extremely high 
rate of rise of current in the tripping di- 
rection, the flux in armature would be re- 
duced to zero and then built up in the op- 
posite direction before the armature had! 
moved sufficiently to be free of the in- 
fluence of this flux. Such a condition 
would make the device inoperative and 
would prevent its functioning to trip the: 
breaker. The level at which this would 
occur could be controlled by varying the: 
inertia of the moving parts and by re- 
ducing the air gap of the poles bridged by 
the armature, the final air gap arrived at. 
by test being in the order of 8/3. inch. 

A rather novel and interesting method 
was adopted to determine the effect of 
widely varying rates of current rise on the 
performance of the device. This con- 
sisted of testing the devicein alow-voltage: 
high-current a-c circuit. For a half cycle 
of current in the normal direction the trip- 
ping armature would not release, but on 
the following half cycle of current in the 
reverse direction this armature would re- 


lease to trip the breaker. By simply 


changing the current magnitude, rates of 
current rise in the order of 23,000,000: 
amperes per second were readily obtain- 
able, and the release mechanism was. 
tested and operated satisfactorily at this. 
rate of rise in a time of 0.002 second 
from current zero to point of release. A 
typical oscillogram of this performance is. 
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Inasmuch as satis- 
factory performance was obtained at this 
rate of current rise, which is considerably 
above the rate of current rise obtainable 
in practice in d-c circuits, the design of 
the tripping mechanism was considered 
acceptable. 


shown in Figure 6. 


Breaker Structure 


The tripping device just described was 
mounted on a breaker of conventional 
structure during the tests in the high- 
current circuit, both as a convenient 
method for testing the device itself, and 
also to observe the effects of high-speed 
operation on the mechanisms usually 
associated with more or less conventional 
circuit breakers. 

As a result of these observations a 
novel breaker structure was evolved. 
Figure 7A illustrates the mechanism and 
contact arrangement designed for the ap- 
plication, with the mechanism reset ready 
to close. Positioned before the armature 
is a rotative latch normally supporting a 
cam-shaped member. The cam is so 
shaped that drawing a roller over its sur- 
face, by means of lever-actuated links, 
causes the movable contact to move to 
the fully closed position. Opening is 
equally simple to eccomplish, Releasing 
the armature (Figure 7A) causes the 
latch to rotate from under the cam. The 
cam, closing rollers, and movable contact 
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Figure 7A and B. Side views of 
breaker mechanism and contacts in open 
and collapsed positions 


then collapse simultaneously. The open- 
ing speed is thereby dependent only on the 
applied opening force. Toggles with their 
hard-to-accelerate characteristics, under 
normal usage, are entirely eliminated. 
This mechanism represents a consider- 
able departure from the usual toggle- 
activated circuit-breaker mechanism 
which does not lend itself so well to high- 
speed operation and is responsible to a 
considerable degree for the high-speed 
opening performance obtained with this 
new circuit breaker. 

The contact arrangement designed for 
this high-speed breaker represents a con- 
siderable advance in the art of circuit- 
breaker design. Bearing in mind that it 
was considered desirable to design a 
breaker which would successfully with- 
stand any tendency to blow open on cur- 
rents of high magnitude in the forward or 
normal direction, it was decided to ad- 
vantageously use the magnetic forces 
rather than to resort to brute force which 
would lead to a massive hard-to-accelerate 
structure. To this end the contacts were 
arranged so that the magnetic forces 
would add to the contact pressure rather 
than subtract from it. 

Figure 8 shows that all points of con- 
tact are beneficially affected by the mag- 
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ARMATURE 


(7B) 


netic forces. The path of the current at 
the arcing contacts, main contact fingers, 
and at the lower end of the movable 
bridging contact is reversed sufficiently 
to ‘“Magne-seal” then closed against 
currents of high magnitude and to gain 
equally from the accelerating effect of the 
magnetic forces when the restraint of the 
operating mechanism is removed. 

Several other advantages accrued from 
this contact construction other than those 
listed above. A one-piece relatively light 
movable contact member was obtained 
which permitted the accomplishing of the 
high-speed operation objective. The 
pivoting of the lower end of this contact 
member on a fixed point on the lower stud 
permitted the eliminating of a heavy 
flexible connection which would otherwise 
have been mandatory. The difficulties 
experienced in designing adequate life 
into heavy braids capable of carrying cur- 
rents in the order of 1,600 amperes with 
reasonable temperature limits and in 
overcoming their inherent resistance to 
angular movement are well known. The 
mounting of the arcing and main con- 
tacts on the upper stud resulted in light 
low-inertia parts which solved the prob- 
lem of obtaining proper contact sequence 
between the primary and secondary cir- 
cuits. Proper contact sequence is es- 
pecially difficult to obtain with high- 
speed operation if the parts involved in 
the sequence are of relatively high inertia. 
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Figure 8, Contact 

structure closed 

showing current path 

and effect of mag- 

netic forces to In- 

crease contact pres 
sure 


SS 


Three fingers were used for the stationary 
main contact, The middle finger was ar 
ranged to lead the other two slightly, so 
as to minimize burning on the other two 
fingers and to facilitate current transfer 
from the main to the areing contaet eit 
cenit, Asa general result, a contact strue 
ture which is suitable for high-speed op 
eration and which would satisfactorily 
meet existing switchgear standards as to 
temperature rise and reliability was ob 
tained, Since electrochemical processes 
generally signify continuous fullcurrent 
operation, this new contact structure for 
high-speed breakers provides a practical 
answer to continuity of service, by virtue 
of having both main and arcing contacts, 
generally considered necessary for con 
tinuous low-temperature-rise operation, 


Current-Interrupting Device 


The current-dnterrupting device de 
signed for this breaker is extremely stinple 
in construction and in operation, Tig 
ure is aside view showing the component 
parts, ‘The interrupting unit consists of a 
simple open-type are chute and two blow 
out coils, 
arcing contacts on the upper stud of the 
breaker, Associated with this coil is an 
iron core and two pole pieces of conven 
tional constriction whieh aet upon the 
are terminus on the are runner and the 
are proper, ‘The other coil is in series with 
are runner located over the movable 
contaet, ‘This coil has ouly an iron core 
(no pole piece) which nets only on the are 
terminus when it strikes the are runner, 

Successful operation is based entirely 
on rapidly increasing the length of the 
are, therefore, the resistance, to the point 
where extinguishment takes place, yi 
dence of the effectiveness of this simple 
chute is shown in Mgure 10, rom current 
peak to zero is a smooth unbroken line 


One coil is in series with the 
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descending at a rapid rate, an excellent 
iustration of efficient current interrup 
tion, ‘The advantage of this type of 
chute is that, having been designed for a 
specific voltage level, it has no current 
limitation, = Any current 
inerenses forees 


increase in 
(he 
whieh in turn speed interruption, 


merely magnetic 


CLOSING Drivin 


Since rectifier anodes are operated in 
groups of six or multiples of six, it was 
decided that six individual breaker poles, 
each with its independent eurrent direc: 
tional trip, would be mounted on a eom 
monpanel, Amotor-driven closing mecha 
nisin was selected ag the most suitable 
means for obtaining reliable closing per 
formance, ‘This mechanism consisted of 
A series motor suitable for either ae or 
dee operation, a torque brake, and a gear: 
driven closing cam, This complete unit 
was lo a closing crogsbar 
aflixed to the closing lever of each ine 
dividual Operating the closing 
crossbar through 860 degrees of cam travel 
would cause any number of poles in the 
open position to be closed, ‘Chis was par- 
ticularly desirable sinee on are-back with 
high-speed breaker operation, the are 
back is removed before all anodes feeding 
into the rectifier are caused to are back, 
Since under this condition the closing 
load on the motor drive ean vary widely, 
it was desirable to obtain a relatively con 


connected 
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Figure 9. Side view 

of contacts (open) 

and arc chute, show- 
ing blowout coils 


\ 
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OVABLE ARCING 
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stant closing speed, Otherwise single-pole 
closing might be accomplished too rapidly 
as compared to multipole closing, Con- 
stant speed closing was obtained by in- 
serting a torque brake between the driv- 
ing motor and the gear-driven closing 
cain, ‘This device functioned to brake the 
motor due to centrifugal force at a pre- 
determined rpm, 

Nigure 11 shows the completed design 
embodying the features just described, 


Performance Tests on the 
High-Speed Anode Breaker 


Macrory Tests 

During the progress of development of 
this new high-speed anode air cireuit 
breaker, several representative short-cir- 
cuit tests were made in the factory test- 
ing department, After the final design 
had been reached a complete six-pole 
model was built and tested in a rectifier 
circuit in the factory, igure 12 indi- 
cates the test arrangements made and 
power circuits used, 

Results of these tests were gratifying, 
but it was realized that the test conditions. 
imposed might not be so severe as would 
be encountered in the field, especially for 
large electrochemical pot lines, The ree- 
lilier transformer used during these tests. 
and the ac system capacity were such 
that current contributions from other 
anodes in the same rectifier which fed 
into the anode in are-back were as high as. 
would be usually encountered in the field, 
However, it was impossible to duplicate 
dhe contributions from parallel rectifiers 


such as would be encountered in large 


cleetrochemical installations, — Instead, 
an L800-kw GO0-volt motor-generator 
vet was connected to the same bus, but 
this unit lacked capacity for such large 
cLe contributions as were anticipated in 
the field, It also required its own high 
apeed breaker protection to prevent com 
mutator damage, so that the duration of 
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Figure 10. Typical oscillogram taken during 
field tests 


its current contribution to the arc-back 
was limited. 


FIELD TESTS 


Therefore, it was felt advisable to con- 
firm final factory tests by making oper- 
ating-speed and _ interrupting-capacity 
tests in a large rectifier installation. Ar- 
tangements were made for such tests. 
This rectifier installation consisted of 
eight 650-volt 2,600-kw rectifiers, sup- 
plied from four rectifier transformers, all 
connected to the same d-c bus. Short- 


circuit capacity at the 13.8-kv a-c supply 
bus was approximately 400,000 kva. 
D-c load during the test period averaged 
20,800 kw on the eight rectifiers. 
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Figure 13 shows the one-line power- 
circuit diagram for the eight rectifiers 
and test arrangements for the rectifier and 
six-pole high-speed anode circuit breaker. 
Two six-element oscillographs were used 
to record current and voltage behavior in 
the various circuits simultaneously. 

Since are-backs cannot be produced at 
a predictable instant, it is necessary to 
simulate an arc-back by short-circuiting 
one rectifier element with a switch at the 
desired instant. Such a method imposes 
short-circuit currents which exceed the 
values reached under natural arc-back 
conditions, because they eliminate the 
effect of are drop in the rectifier element 
in arc-back. Thus such test conditions 
are in error in the conservative direction. 
A large electrically operated power circuit 
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Figure 11 (left). The 
new high - speed 
breaker 


Figure 
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breaker was used as the short-circuiting 
switch during the tests. No overcurrent 
tripping action was provided with this 
switch and so it remained closed until 
it was opened manually after each short- 
circuit test was conducted. 


This particular installation had been 
made with the cathode switching-type 
arc-back protective equipment on all rec- 
tifiers. During the tests the regular high- 
speed cathode breaker remained in the 
open position at all times. A suitable 
4,000-ampere medium-speed air circuit 
breaker with overcurrent tripping device 
was substituted instead. 


OSCILLOGRAPHIC RESULTS 


Figure 10 is a reproduction of an actual 
oscillogram obtained during the field tests. 
Several such oscillograms were taken, 
and this particular one is typical of the 
maximum fault conditions recorded. 


Trace for anode 1 shows the current 
through the short-circuiting switch. It 
is apparent that the instant of switch 
closure occurred during the time of normal 
forward-current conduction for anode 1. 
Performance of pole 1 of the high-speed 
anode circuit breaker is clearly indicated 
on the oscillogram. Maximum current 
contributions come from anodes 1 and 5 
and from the other paralleled rectifiers 
through the cathode line. 


An interesting piece of incidental data 
obtained in this test is the record of the 
natural arc-back in anode 5. After its 
high forward-current contribution, it 
immediately went into are-back as proved 
by the reversal of current. Performance 
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of pole 5 is clearly indicated by the cur- 
rent trace for that anode. 

Time required for contacts of pole 1 to 
part after current reversal was 0,275 
cycle as measured by the trace of “anode 
1 breaker contact volts.” Current re- 
duction as a result of are quenching in the 
arc chute always started appreciably 
earlier than one-half cycle, according to 
the oscillograms taken during each test. 
The values of 0.476 cycle and 0.442 cycle 
illustrated in Figure 10 were typical. 

Study of the cathode-current behavior 
shows that the individual poles each con- 
tributed interrupting effort, not only to 
that of the currents from the other anodes, 
but also to those from other rectifiers as 
well. In fact, pole 5 successfully inter- 
rupted all contributions. This is proved, 


13.8 KV 


Load Current All Rectifiers” in Figure 
10. During these tests there were no 
a-c power circuit-breaker operations for 
the main rectifier transformer included 
in the test circuit. The companion rec- 
tifier connected to the same rectifier 
transformer always remained in service. 

Surge-voltage recording instruments 
were connected across the interphase 
transformer and anode to neutral low- 
voltage main-transformer windings to 
detect any evidence of surge voltages 
which might result from the high-speed 
breaker action. No evidence of surging 
was recorded. 

Oscillographic tests were conducted to 
determine the time required to interrupt 
normal load on the rectifier when tripping 
all six poles by means of removing polar- 
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Figure 13. Field-test circuit 


because the traces for anodes 2, 3, 4, and 
6 show normal forward-current rectifier 
operation lasting approximately 11/4 
cycles after the last reverse current has 
been interrupted by pole 5. 

Traces of anode current for anodes 2, 
8, 4, and 6 cathode current, and medium- 
speed cathode-breaker volts indicate that 
regular rectifier operation may have con- 
tinued without distress on the remaining 
four anodes, had service not been inter- 
rupted by the operation of the cathode 
breaker. This circuit breaker inter- 
rupted less than normal full-load current 
when it opened 21/2 cycles after the event. 

None of the several short-circuit tests 
conducted caused arc-back in any of the 
other rectifiers connected to the same d-c 
bus. Evidence of continuity of service is 
indicated by the trace of the “Total D-C 
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izing coil voltage. Approximately 11/; 
cycles were required after the switch in the 
polarizing circuit was opened. 


ConpDiTION or ANopP Circurr BREAKER 
AFTER TESTS 


A total of six tests were made in the 
field using the circuit shown in Figure 13. 
In addition to obtaining satisfactory high- 
speed operation, the results were particu- 
larly gratifying, in view of the condition 
of the breaker after the completion of the 
tests. The contacts were in excellent 
condition and justified the adoption of 
this arrangement for commercial use. 
No parts would have required replace- 
ment to continue in service. The condi- 
tion of the breaker after tests and the 
high-speed performance obtained during 
tests clearly indicated that a new and 
useful tool had been provided to cope with 
mercury-are rectifier are-backs, 
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Conclusion 


The advantages obtained by using such 
high-speed anode breakers include: 


1. Shock to the transformer is reduced. 
2. Shock to the rectifier is reduced. 


8. Maintenance on a-¢ power circuit 
breaker is reduced, because it no longer is 
required to interrupt the high currents due 
to arc-back, 


4. The vacuum in the rectifier is not so 
adversely affected when the are-back is 
limited to one cycle or less, as compared 
with the longer time for a-c power-breaker 
operation. This means any rectifier which 
arcs back can be returned to service at 
once, whereas time out for pumping is often 
necessary with cathode-switching protec- 
tion. 

5. When two rectifiers are connected to the 
same transformer, only the one which ares 
back is subjected to outage. The other re- 
mains inservice. This has a most important 
bearing on improved continuity of service 
in many cases. 


6. Likelihood of simultaneous are-backs or 
spread of arc-backs to other parallel recti- 
fiers is minimized. The reason is that the 
short circuit on the d-c bus is removed in 
one cycle or less. Again continuity of 
service is improved. 


7. The anode breakers are useful discon- 
necting devices when two rectifiers are fed 
from a single transformer. They lend them- 
selves to the isolating of one rectifier for 
maintenance or repair work without inter- 
rupting operation on the other rectifier. 


8. High overcurrent duty is confined to 
one device for the anode-switching arrange- 
ment, whereas with cathode switching both 
cathode switch and a-c power circuit breaker 
open under high duty requirements. Main- 
tenance is thus reduced. 


9. Since each pole of the six-pole anode 
breaker opens independently of the other 
poles, and each pole is equipped with an 
operation counter, a record is provided of 
the anode arc-backs, This often is advan- 
tageous in locating and correcting are-back 
trouble. 
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Field Harmonics in Induction Motors 


M. M. LIWSCHITZ 
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I. Introduction 


BOUT 40 papers have been written 
on the asynchronous torques, syn- 
chronous cusps at running, synchronous 
cusps at standstill (dead points), and 
noise of the induction motor. The sub- 
ject has been also treated in some text- 
books.* My aim is to give a coherent 
tepresentation of the harmonic problem in 
induction motors, It is based on the work 
of my predecessors, on my own work, and 
on my experience. 

It is intended to give not only a physi- 
cal explanation of the phenomena but also 
to determine them quantitatively, that is, 
to determine the magnitudes of the dif- 
ferent forces which produce the noise as 
well as of the different torques which in- 
fluence the torque-speed curve. An ex- 
act knowledge of the currents produced 
by the field harmonics in the rotor is nec- 
essary for solving this problem. Since 
the magnitude of the harmonic currents 
in the rotor depends on the rotor leakage, 
a special study of the leakage of the single 
harmonics will be necessary. Of great 
influence is here the differential leakage; 
its amount increases with the order of the 
harmonic and therefore becomes impor- 
tant for the slot harmonics. 

Thus a complete representation of the 
harmonic problem in induction motors 
involves the following topics: 


1. The harmonics of the stator, their am- 
plitudes, and their speed with regard to the 
stator and rotor. 


2. The harmonics of the rotor, their ampli- 
tudes, and their speed with regard to the 
stator and rotor. 


8. The force waves produced by the har- 


. monics and their frequencies. 


4, The resistance and reactance of the 
rotor with regard to the different harmonics. 


5. The rotor currents produced by the 
different harmonics. 


6. The forces produced by the harmonics. 
7. The asynchronous torques. 


Paper 42-100, recommended by the AIEE com- 
mittee on electrical machinery for presentation at 
the AIEE summer convention, Chicago, IIl., 
June 22-26, 1942. Manuscript submitted April 6, 
1942; made available for printing May 12, 1942, 


M. M. Liwscentrz is with The Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y., and is also con- 
sulting engineer for Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* The fundamental paper on the influence of har- 
monics in the squirrel cage rotor has been pub- 
lished by L. Dreyfus.!6 The most detailed repre- 
sentation is given in the textbook of R. Richter, 
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8. The synchronous torques during run- 
ning and at standstill. 


9. Means to avoid the noise and the para- 
sitic torques. 


It is intended to divide the representa- 
tion in three parts. This paper contains 
the topics 1, 2, and 8, that is, it treats the 
noise problem qualitatively. The magni- 
tude of the forces that produce the noise 
will be determined in the third part, when 
the resistance and reactance of the rotor 
with regard to the different harmonics 
have been discussed in the second part. 


II. The Stator and Rotor 


Harmonics 


Since not only the windings with an in- 
tegral number of slots per pole per phase 
are considered, but the windings with a 
fractional number of slots as well, it be- 
comes expedient to take as the ‘“funda- 
mental’’ harmonic the wave, the length of 
which is equal to the circumference of 
the stator bore. The synchronous wave 
will be then the harmonic of the order 
n’ = p; this is the “main” or ‘“‘synchro- 
nous” harmonic. If in the case when the 
number of slots per pole per phase is an 
integer, it is desirable to use the main 
harmonic as the fundamental, the ratio 
n = n'/p is valid; n is then the order of 
the harmonic with regard to the syn- 
chronous wave. 

As shown in appendix 1, the order as 
well as the direction of rotation of the 
stator harmonics is defined by the two 
equations 


(1) 


(2) 


where k is an integer excluding 0, k; an in- 
teger including 0. When the minus sign 
in equation 2 is used, n’ travels with the 
synchronous harmonic; when the plus 
sign in equation 2 is used, n’ travels op- 
posite to the synchronous harmonic. 
When the number of slots per pole per 
phase q is an integer, 6 has to be set in 
equations 1 and 2 equal to 2, whence 


n' = (kym+1)P (3) 
or 
n= kum +1 (4) 
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where k; is any positive or negative inte- 
ger including 0. When gq, is an integer, 
and the winding is a symmetrical three- 
phase 60-degree phase belt winding, k, is a 
positive or negative even integer includ- 
ing 0. When n’ is positive, the harmonic 
travels with the synchronous harmonic; 
when n’ is negative, the harmonic travels 
opposite to the synchronous harmonic. 

In appendix 1, it is further shown that 
the n’ harmonic of the stator produces 
the following rotor harmonics 


m'=k20.-+-n' for the squirrel-cage rotor (5) 


m'=kopm2-+-n' for the wound rotor with 
gq. an integer 


(6) 


where k, is a positive as well as a nega- 
tivesinteger including 0. For positive 
values of the slip s,’ the harmonic m’ 
travels with the rotor when m’ is positive, 
opposite to the rotor when m’ is negative. 

The stator slot harmonics are given by 
the equation 


ny’ = +Qit+p (7) 


and the rotor slot harmonics by the equa- 
tion 


(8) 


It follows from equations 5, 6, and 8 that 
the rotor slot harmonics are produced by 
the main (synchronous) wave of the sta- 
tor, and that ke = +1 corresponds to the 
slot harmonics of the squirrel-cage rotor, 
while a large k, corresponds to the slot 
harmonics of the wound rotor, 

Equation 6 assumes that the number of 
slots per pole per phase q2 of the rotor is 
aninteger. Ifqisa fractional number, 


My! = +Q2+p 


2 : . ; 
ko — pmz has to be inserted inequation 6 in- 
2 


stead of kepme (corresponding to equation 
34, appendix 1). This is valid also for the 
formulas derived from equation 6 in the 
following. 

In appendix 2 formulas are given for 
the harmonics of the magnetomotive 
forces of the stator and rotor which take 
into account their speed relative to 
the stator as well as to the rotor, Since 
the noise problem only is considered here, 
the magnetomotive forces with regard 
to the stator are of importance, 

The magnetomotive force of the n’th 
stator harmonic is 
by = Vopa) sin (aw ns) (9) 

pr 
and the magnetomotive force of the m’th 
rotor harmonic 


baie Bey ain [C+ ra a—s)x 


wot—m! =x] (10) 
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The rotor harmonic m’ is produced by the 
stator harmonic n’; therefore, corre- 
sponding to the equations 5 and 6 


Onl =a sin [ (+82 (1 -9)x 


wt —m' a for the squirrel-cage rotor 


pr 
(10a) 


Dm =B,, sin | team —s))wt—m! Bi n | 
ti 


for the wound rotor (10b) 


The values of B,, and B,,, are given in 
appendix 2. 


III. The Force Waves and 
Their Frequencies 


The driving force of the machine is a 
tangential force produced by the main flux 
wave and the main magnetomotive force 
wave. The flux harmonics and the har- 
monics of the magnetomotive force pro- 
duce parasitic tangential forces which 
contribute to the noise. However, the 
main source of noise is the group of 
radial forces produced by the flux har- 
monics. The radial force that corre- 
sponds to the induction b in the gap is 


f,=1.385b? X10-* pounds per square inch 


b consists of all stator and rotor harmon- 
ics. Hence b? is the sum of the squares of 
all stator and rotor harmonics plus twice 
the product of each stator harmonic with 
each other stator harmonic, of each rotor 
harmonic with each other rotor harmonic 
and of each stator harmonic with each 
rotor harmonic. We write in general form 


pb Dias 


We can use this formula for all five com- 
ponents of b? making y’ and yp’ equal to 
the values of 2’ and m’ in consideration. 
It is in general 


by, = By, sin («- y' ea =) 
pr 


by = By sin (ant—w! = x) 
pr 
so that 
1 

fSby by= 3 BiBy X 

Tv 
cos | (owen (o" =n!) Fm | 

pr 


i 
3 By By cos | (on bent (on!) xx | 
pr 
(11) 


Thus the radial force f, consists of two 
force waves, one having y’ — uy’ force 
pole pairs and the frequency w,, — w, 
the other having y’ + y’ force pole pairs 
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and the frequency w,, + w,. We desig- 
nate the number of force pole pairs by k. 
k=0 isa stationary pulsating force, k=1 
is a force wave with two poles, k=2 
is a force wave with four poles, and so 
on. The larger the value of k, the shorter 
is the wave length. The stator is, in 
general, stiffer to short wave distortion 
(k large) than to large wave distortion 
(k small). Yet, depending on the con- 
struction of the machine, the small wave 
distortion may be dangerous as well. 

We consider now the different compo- 
nents of b?. 

(a). Stator harmonics only. 
tion 11 we have to insert y’=n,' 

yp! =p! 


In equa- 


It follows further from equation 9 


Wy = Wy! = = 2rfi 


Thus 
k=nq'+ny’ f+=2f 
k=n,'—ny’ f-=0 ne) 


f+ is the frequency of the force wave, 
when the sum of »,’ and m,’ is taken; 
f- is the frequency of the force wave, 
when the difference of 1,’ and m,’ is taken. 
Nq’ and nm,’ can be positive as well as nega- 
tive. 

When a single stator wave is considered, 
then m,’ = n,' and 


k=2n,' ote (12a) 


Thus the force waves produced by the 
stator harmonics have double the line 
frequency. Also the main harmonic pro- 
duces a force wave of double the line fre- 
quency. 

The consideration of the case k=1, 
which must be avoided, we limit for the 
sake of clearness to integral values of qu, 
since fractional numbers of g; are not often 
used in induction motors. k=1 means 


Na! +n! = +1 or ng! —ny! = +1 
With equation 3 this gives 


Mq' +p! = [hia t+kip)m+2)p= +1 
Ng! — Ny! = (hia—kiy) mp = +1 


Since k is a positive or a negative integer 
including 0, the case m_/+-my/= +1 can- 
not occur.  %/—m’==1 is possible 
only when p=1, m=1 and ky, or ky 
is an odd number, that is, when the mag- 
netomotive force contains even harmon- 
ics. 

(b). Rotor harmonics only. 
case Y=m,', W=mMy’. 
from equation 10 


bay = Basa sin| (14% =" (19) ) 


1. 
wt—m_'! — x, 
a 


In this 
It follows further 
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ase , 
bay = Boy sin | (14-9) 


t— ny! ee 
al—My — xX 
pr 


Inserting here equation 6, we find for 
the wound rotor with q2 integral 


k=mq'+my' 


f+ = [2+ (eat hap) X 


my(1 —s)|fi (13) 
f-= [(Roa — Rey) mo(1—s) |fi 


k=m,'—my!' 


and inserting equation 5, we find for the 
squirrel-cage rotor 


k= Ma’ +m)’ 
fr=[2+Guten 2 a-9 |p 
(14) 


e (1 -9 |p 


k=mq/—mMy 


f- =| aha) 


Ma’, My’, kg, and ky in equations 13 and 
14 can be positive as well as negative. 
For the case of the squirrel-cage motor 
as shown in appendix 2, the value of By’ 
becomes smaller, the larger the value of 
ko. ke= +1 gives the largest amplitude 
for the rotor harmonic. Considering this. 
case, that is, 
Roa =+] ky» = +] 


we find for the squirrel-cage rotor 


fon[1a® a» bp 


f-=0 


(13a) 


when k,, and k,, have the same sign and 


f+=2fi 
(13b) 
= -“ (1—s)2fi 


when k,, and k,, have different signs. 
When a single harmonic is considered, 
then m,’=my'; Rog=kiy=he 


R=2yq' po[ +ke = a9 bh (13¢) 


mz instead of Q2/p is to be inserted in this 
equation for the wound rotor. 


If we limit again the consideration of 
the case k=1 to q, integral there will be 


Me’ +m! = +1 | 


or 


Me! —m,' = =1 aM 


With equations 3 and 5, this gives for the 
squirrel-cage rotor 


Ma’ +My! = =1= (keg +key) 2+ 
[(Ria+Rin) +2 |p 
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i} 


ve 


kyg and ky are positive or negative inte- 
gers including 0. In the usual case of a 
60-degree-phase-belt winding, k,, and 
ky are even integers including 0. Only 
the 120-degree-phase-belt winding, (two 
speed motors) may have even values as 
well as odd values of k,. In order that 
,’-+m,’= +1, the equation must be 
satisfied. 


(hog +e») Qe eee (Ria +hin) mp —2p 1 


With &,, and k, even integers, this is 
possible only when Q; is an odd number. 
For m,/—my’ = = 1 it follows that 


Ma! — My! = =1= (Req — kop) Q2+ (hia —hkiy)mp 
or 
(Req — kop) Oo = (Ria — Rin) mp * 1 


With k,, and ky, even integers this equa- 
tion can be satisfied when Q2 is an odd 
number. Thus the rotor harmonics pro- 
duce k=1 (two-pole force waves) when 
Q2 is an odd number. When the stator 
winding produces even harmonics (120- 
degree-phase-belt winding) also an even 
Q2may produce k=1. The wound rotor 
has usually g.=integer and Q, an even 
number. In the case go2=fractional num- 
ber, the equation 3 and equation 34, appen- 
dix 1, have to be used in order to find 
whether or not k= 1 is possible. 


Qn _ Of 


The value —-=~ js the slot fre- 
60 p ‘ 


quency. It follows from equations 13a 
and 130 that the frequency of the noise 
which the rotor harmonics produce is ap- 
proximately equal to double the slot fre- 
quency or to double the line frequency. 
Seldom another frequency corresponding 
to equation 13 may occur. 

(c). Products of stator and rotor har- 
monics. Here 


/ 


yy! =n! pl =m! 


Ma’ is produced by the stator harmonic 


Nq’. From equations 9 and 10 we get 


for the squirrel-cage rotor 


k=ny'+m,' fe=[2+hn.2a—9 |p 
(15) 
k=ny'—maq' f-=[ Kugia-9 ] 1 


In this equation m2 is to be substituted 
for @ for the wound rotor with gq. equal 


to an integer. 

It follows from equation 15 that the fre- 
quency of the force waves produced by 
stator harmonics in co-operation with 
rotor harmonics does not depend on the 
order of the stator harmonic; it depends 
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on the factor kp and also on the number of 
rotor phases, if the rotor is a wound rotor, 
or on the number of rotor slots, if the rotor 
is of squirrel-cage type. 
When k,, = 0, m,’ is equal to n,’ and 
f+=2fi 


there will be 
\ (15a) 
f-=0 


For the rotor slot harmonics of the 
squirrel cage, &g=+1. Thus, when 
the rotor slot harmonics are involved, the 
frequencies of the force waves of the 
squirrel-cage rotor are 


k=ny'+m,’ 


k=ny'—m,’ 


k=ny'+m,' feo[r=2a-9 |p 
(15b) 
NTS fe <0, 
=Ny'—Mq a (l—s)fi 


It follows from equations 7 and 8 for 
the co-operation of the stator slot har- 
monics with the rotor slot harmonics 


ky = Ns’ +My! = +=0,+p +OQ.+p 
and 
Roy =Ns1' — Mg’ = =O ¥ Qe 


The smallest absolute values of k,, are 


ks =Qi—-Q2*2p 
ku=Qi—Qz 


Disturbing noise can be expected, when 
ky, as given by equation 16 is a small num- 
ber. k;,=1 is dangerous, but under 
certain conditions even ks,=20 may not 
be permissible. The noise produced by 
the machine depends not only on the har- 
monics and the radial forces produced by 
them, it depends also on the mechanical 
construction of the machine and on the 
number of poles which determines the 
depth of the stator core. 

When the stator harmonics co-operate 
with rotor harmonics, the case k=1 re- 
sults in 


(16) 


ny! + Ig’ = +1 


or | 
| 
} 


Ny! —m,’ = +1 


With equations 3 and 5, this gives for the 
squirrel-cage rotor (q is an integer) 


ny! + mg! = =1= [(Riat+hin)m+2 1p +kaQe 


Ny! — Mg! = +1= (kip — hig) mp —RoaQ2 


Applying here the same considerations as 
in the case of two rotor harmonics, treated 
under (b), we find the same results as 
there, namely that k=1 occurs when Q2 
is an odd number. 

It follows from equations 15a and 15) 
that the frequency of the force waves of a 
squirrel-cage motor which are produced 
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through the co-operation of the stator and 
rotor harmonics have approximately the 
slot frequency or double the line fre- 
quency. Occasionally higher frequencies 
correponding to equation 15 may occur. 

Since equation 8 is valid also for the 
wound rotor, the results derived for the 
squirrel-cage motor are valid also for 
the wound-rotor motor. 


(d). Zero-pole forces (k=0). Under 
special circumstances the case k=0 
may cause considerable trouble. k=0 


means that there are no force poles, that 
the force is constant around the stator 
bore at any instant, but that it changes 
its value with the frequency w,/—w,' 
or w y+, (equation 11). It can be 
seen from this equation and from the con- 
siderations under (a) and (b) that k=0 
is possible only when stator harmonics 
co-operate with rotor harmonics; then 
we have w,’—, #0 and also wy +, ~0 
Referring to (c) we have 


Pos Cpa , 
y' =n! pw’ = Mg 


and from equations 3 and 6 for the wound 
rotor 


p= Ny’ +m! — (0) (Rip +R iq) +2+Rogme 


k =Np»' —mM,' =0= (Rip —Ria) my —Rogme 


The number of phases of the rotor mz 
is usually equal to three. Thus k=n,’+ 
Ma’ will be equal to 0, when 


m 2 
(Rip + Ria) Stare —Roq 


that is, the sum ,’ +m,’ cannot produce 
k=0, if the stator has m=3. k=n,’— 
mz,’ will be equal to 0, when 
m 

(kin — Ria) a =Roq (17a) 
If the stator-has a three-phase winding 
there will be in this case, many combina- 
tions which will give k=0. The fre- 
quency of the force is given by equation 
15 when mp is substituted for Q2/p. The 
equation 15 is independent of the value of 
k. 

We consider for example, the combina- 
tion (q integral) 


Mm=Mm=3 Riq=0 ky=—-2=keq 


To kig=0 corresponds n,/=p; to ky= 
—2 corresponds m’=—5p; to ka=—2 
corresponds my’=—6p+p=—5p and my’ 
—m,'=0. The frequency of the station- 
ary force produced by m,/=—5p and m,’ 
= —5p is (equation 15) 


—~= —2X3(1—s)fi=360(1—s) cycles per 
second 


If we would consider the combination 
Rig=0, ky= —4=Ry, that is, Ng =), Ny! 
= —11p, m,’ = —11p, we would find that 
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the stationary force oscillates with 720 
(1—s) cycles per second. 

For the squirrel-cage rotor we find 
from equations 3 and 5 


k=np! +m! =0= [(Rip tig) +2 p+ koa 
k=ny'—mg' =0= (Rip —kiq)mp —RoqQ2 


Since ki, and ky, are integers, k=0 will 
occur here when 


RoqQe . ark 


is an integer or 


(17b) 
FqQe 


mp 


is an integer 


The frequency of the forces is given by 
equation 15 which is independent of the 
value of k. 


The equation 17a for the wound rotor 
can be satisfied by small values of Rig, 
Ryy, and ko. The corresponding field am- 
plitudes as well as the k=O force will 
therefore be considerable. To the equa- 
tion 17b corresponds usually a relatively 
large value of ko, or ky or Rig, that is, a 
harmonic with small amplitude. This is 
the reason why k=0 may more often make 
trouble in a machine with a wound rotor 
than in a machine with a squirrel-cage 
rotor. 


The natural frequency of a stator core 
for radial vibrations is approximately 


BS 
Core; 1+h;/he 


cycles per second (18) 


ipeck vib. 


where ¢ is the radius in the middle of the 
core, h, the depth of the tooth and h, the 
depth of the core. It depends mainly on 
the radius of the core. 


INFLUENCE OF SATURATION 


For the stator harmonics (equation 37, 
appendix 2) is valid. 


by =By sin (at-w = n) 


pr 


Since all harmonics x’ are produced by 
the same current, w is common for all 
harmonics, and each harmonic travels 
exactly its wave length during one cycle 
of the current. 


If the magnetic circuit is saturated, the 
main harmonic of the magnetomotive 
force produces, besides the main field 
harmonic, also saturation field harmonics 
which travel 3, 5, .... wave lengths when 
the main harmonic travels only one wave 
length, The saturation harmonics are 
bound to the main harmonic and travel 
with it without changing position with 
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regard to each other. For these harmonics 
we have to write 


by =By sin (vw1-77=) y=3, 5,. 
T 
(19) 


The saturation harmonics produce in co- 

operation with the rotor harmonics, force 

waves, the frequencies of which can be 

found from equations 11, 10, and 18 as 
7p =3 fon[ ay tere 


follows 
“C1 a9) |p 
k=~p' +m,’ 


Yd =p) fon[ oy tere ? "a9 |p 


1 =3 fon[ pte > "a9 |p 


k= 9! — Iq! 


yy =5 pa[4- 


(20) 


matey |p 


The difference m,’—n,’ is given for the 
wound rotor as well as for the squirrel- 
cage rotor, by equations 5, 6, and equa- 
tion 34, appendix 1. 


Appendix |. The Order of the 


Stator and Rotor Harmonics 


(a) The Stator Harmonics 


We consider a stator winding with a frac- 
tional number of slots per pole per phase. 
Since subharmonics are possible, we take as 
fundamental the wave, the length of which 
is equal to the complete developed armature, 
that is, to 27. The harmonic n’=p is then 
the main harmonic (the “‘synchronous” har- 
monic). 

The stator may have m phases. The n’th 
harmonic of the magnetomotive force of one 
of the phases which we designate by 0 is 


: 1 
fin’ = Fin: sin wt cos n! — 
br 


(21) 


When the number of slots per pole per phase 
is 
b 
n=a+- (22) 
B 
where a is an integer, b/8 a fractional num- 
ber, and b and 6 have not a common divisor, 
then the winding repeats itself after each 6 
poles. The winding with g:=integer repeats 


itself after two poles. The time and space 
angle between two adjacent phases are for 


: 2 2 
q an integer a and n’ Fone correspondingly 


1 my 
these angles are for q: a fractional number 
WB 
— and n’ Pte 
my, pm 


The time and space angle between the phase 
designated by 0 and the cth phase are there- 
fore for g.=fractional number 


7B rB 
— cand n’ —¢ 
m pm 
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“ 


/ 
Thus the magnetomotive force of the cth 


phase is 


fin = Frys sin («= ) x 


™m 


Sin” =; Fin { sin [ (at 3 "+ 
oe ac [+ sin [ (aw r)- 
my, pr 
(= H)% pe | ; (23a) 
p m 


In order to find the resultant magnetomotive 
force we have to take the sum of all m 
phases, that is, from c=0 toc=m—1. Thus 


fi =5 F win (tnx) x 
pr 


c=m—1 n' me 
Ss, cos ( -1) "pet 


c=0 


c=m—1 n' 1, 
& sin (" =- 1)= pe |+ 
E tn x 
SIn| w n pam’ 
c=m—l1 


ee cos(" 41) Bc— cos Ce 
1 


c=0 
1 c=m—l1 , a 

n' — ") eS sin (E+ i) se (24) 
br c=0 mM 

The four sums we designate in turn by a, b, 

a, and bi, and the angles in the round 

parenthesis by a and 6. We can write 


fi =5 Fy [(a sin a+b cos a) + 


(a, sin 6—b; cos 5) ] (25) 


or 


fina Far (V/at+ 08 sin (at 1) + 


V «2-2 sin (8-+72)] 


Fur \/ abi sin (wn eto)+ 


5 Fy \/ ab sin (stn @ = rtm) 
(25a) 


These are two waves traveling in different 
directions, and both of the same order ’. 
Since the stator currents produce from each, 
harmonic only one wave, traveling with the 
synchronous harmonic or opposite to it, it 


follows that for some harmonics the sums — 


a and b, for other harmonics the suis a 
and d,, must he equal to zero. 

We assume that a given harmonic, for 
example the n’th harmonic, travels with the 
synchronous harmonic. Then for this har- 


monic the sums a and b; must be equal to. 


zero, while ~/a?--b? must have a definite 
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re 


value. It can be seen that this will occur 


when 


(E+ 1)8 =k k integer excluding 0 


and 


n' 
(% = 1)%s =2rk, k, integer including 0 
W\2P my 


There will be 


c=m—l1 

a= ye cos (% 1) = Be 
c=0 Pp 

c=m—1 

= De cos k,2re=m 
c=0 

c=m,—1 

b= “ay sin (1) Be 
c=0 p 
c=m—1 

= >> sink2Qrc=0 


c=0 


c=m—l , 
n 1. 
a= cos | —+1 }]— Bc 
‘ > ( 1 
=m—l1 
2 
= > cos k—c=0 
c=0 my, 
c=m,—1 2 
b= sin(* +1) Bc 
ph m, 
c=m—1 
2 
= > sink —c=0 
c=0 mM, 


On the other hand, if we assume that a 
given harmonic travels opposite to the rota- 
tion, we find that when 


n'_\B ‘ : 
vist k kinteger excluding 0 


(E41)= B=k,2nr k, integer including 0 


the sums a and 6 will be zero while Va2+b?2 a+b? 
has a definite value. Thus 


n' Bes 
(" +1)f=k 


n' B ; : : 
o 1 ce =k, k, integer including 0 


k integer excluding 0 
(26) 


m 


are the criterions for the existence of the 
n'th harmonic in the magnetomotive force. 
When the minus sign is used, the harmonic 
travels with the synchronous harmonic; 
when the plus sign is used, the harmonic 
travels opposite to the synchronous har- 
monic. 

The first criterion is independent of m, 
it indicates the existence of the n’th har- 
monic in the magnetomotive force of a single 
phase; the second criterion indicates the 
existence of the mth harmonic in the mag- 
netomotive force of the total winding."8 

It follows from the preceding that with 
B=2, the equations 26 are the criterions for 
the existence of the mth harmonic in a 
winding with gi=integer. Thus, when 
qi=integer, 


te 
tisk 


> k =integer excluding 0 


(27) 
n! il , : 
("- 1)4 =k, k,;=integer including 0 
p my 
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are the criterions for the existence of the 
n'th harmonic. Since n’/f is also an integer 
when qi=integer, the first criterion says 
that the magnetomotive force of a single 
phase contains in general all odd as well as 
all even harmonics. The usually used 60- 
degree phase-belt winding does not contain 
even harmonics; for this winding k is limited 
to even integers. 

The second criterion can be more con- 
veniently used in the form 


n'=(kym+1)p (28) 


where k; is a positive as well as a negative 
integer including 0. For the normal 60- 
degree phase-belt winding, ki is again 
limited to positive and negative even 
integers including 0. 


(b) The Rotor Harmonics 


The n’th stator harmonic induces in the 
rotor phase designated by 0 the current 


Aonlh= V/2 Ton1 SiN. Sproat 


Sn’ is the slip of the rotor relative to the 
n'th stator harmonic. To the current in, 
corresponds a rotor magnetomotive force, 
which contains different harmonics. We 
consider the m’th of these harmonics. Its 
magnetomotive force is 


x 
fom’ = Fim Sit Spwt cos m! ny T (29) 


We assume at first that the number of slots 
per pole per phase of the rotor is an integral 
number. Then the space angle between 
two adjacent phases is, as for the stator, 


m' oe The time angle between the electro- 


pm 
motive forces of two adjacent rotor phases 
is determined by the »’th harmonic of the 
stator which produces the m’ harmonic of 
the rotor, and since the space angle between 


9. 
two adjacent rotor phases is equal to a 
m2 


fe 2 ; 
this time angle is 7’ =" The time and 
pme 


space angle between the phase 0 and the 


2: 2 

cth phase are n’ =" ¢ and m’ — c, and 
Me me 

thus the resultant magnetomotive force 


1 
fam 55 Fomt {| sin (sevat—m a r)x 
pr 


c=m—1 


2 
sp cos (m’—n’) — c+ cos (sy 
pm 


c=0 


c=m—1 
n'a) Ds, sin (n't) c+ 


c=0 2 


c=m—1 
E (set bm! - r) se cos (m’+-n')X 
Te 


c=0 


em cos (sett a )x 
SS Los (m! + yee ] (30) 
23 sin (m’+n peste 


c=0 


Since m’ and n’ are integers, the sums are 
equal to 0 except when 


Qa 
(m'—n' ee =hk,2r ky integer including 0 
2 
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and 
2a 
(m'’+n’) Poet tbl k2 integer including 0 
2 


or except when 
m'=Ropm2+=n' (31) 


For a given value of ke to any value of n’ 
correspond two different values of m’, that 
is, two traveling waves. Giving ke positive 
as well as negative values including 0, we 
can write 


m'=kopmat+n'’ kz positive or negative 


integer including 0 (32) 


n’ can be here, as before, positive or nega- 
tive. 


For the squirrel-cage rotor mas and 
therefore 
=k2Q2+n’ 


While considering the wound rotor we have 


(33) 


made the assumption g.=integer. When 
g2= fractional number it will be 
2 
a Ropme+n’ (34) 
2 


This equation can be found by a similar con- 
sideration as for the stator. 


Appendix 2. The Amplitudes of 
the Stator and Rotor Harmonics 
and the Speed of the Harmonics 


Relative to the Stator and to the 


Rotor 


(a) The Stator Harmonics 


For the n’th harmonic of the stator 
magnetomotive force 


Cis Foc gin (stn att ") (35) 
pr 
is valid, where 
2 K K. , 
Py = myn, eee Ko " (36) 
Tv 
For the n’th harmonic of the field 
1 
by (M1, t) = By sin (stn —= r) (37) 
pr 
where 
3.19 2 Kan Kon A 
a= oS oe. v2 MyLNy le —— nn Ty (38) 
gk ks 3 n! 


k, is the Carter factor. The factor ks takes 


into account the saturation. It is 
AT, +AT,+AT, 
i ae (ar nt w2 (39) 
AT, 


For the higher values of n’, ks is to be set 
equal to 1, since the paths of these harmonics 
are through the tooth tops without pene- 
trating further into the teeth and the core. 
The velocity of the ”’th harmonic of the 
field with regard to the stator will be found 
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by differentiation with respect to ¢ of the 
equation 


PEE se 
ot—n p a = constant 


as 
dx, p ra ie 
Pil ae yea = ee (40) 
where 
T 
Up=—w=2rfi (41) 
ye a 


is the velocity of the main (synchronous) 
harmonic (n’=p)). 

In order to determine the electromotive 
force induced by the ’th stator harmonic in 
the rotor winding, it is necessary to know 
the velocity of this harmonic with regard to 
the rotor. 

If s is the slip of the rotor relative to the 
main harmonic, the velocity of the rotor is 


2,=(1—s)t,=(1—s) = @ 


and therefore 


rT 
Xo=x,—0;t=x,—(1 —s) -— wt 

Tv 
or 


X= xt (ls) ot (42) 
is 


Inserting this in equation 37 there will be 
found 


Dn’ (x2, t) =By,) sin (sur —n' ws ") (43) 
pr 
where 


/ 


Boel =e (1—s) (44) 


is the slip of the rotor with regard to the 


n'th stator harmonic. It is also 
fon’ 
Sy) = — (45 
me ) 


fon is the frequency of the electromotive 
force induced by the n’th stator harmonic 
in the rotor winding. It follows from equa- 
tion 43 for the velocity of the ’th stator 
harmonic with regard to the rotor 


dx, 2 
Tap Hom rs) Vp =SnrVin? (46) 
It follows further from equation 40 
12 60 
(Rpm) y= m5= m (46a) 


that is, the speed of a harmonic is inversely 
to its order. If there exists a fundamental 
(n’=1), its speed relative to the stator will 
be equal to 60f;, that is, 3,600 rpm for f;=60 
cycles per second. This is the highest speed 
that a stator harmonic can reach. 


(b) 


Corresponding to equation 37 we can 
write for the m’th harmonic of the rotor 
field 


The Rotor Harmonics 


bm (%2, t) =Byyr sin (syot—m’ Za) (47) 
T 
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This m’th rotor harmonic is produced by the 
n'th stator harmonic. The frequency of the 
rotor currents depends on the slip of the 
rotor relative to the n’th stator harmonic. 
For the amplitude B,,’ is valid (equation 4) 


3.19 +/2 
m= m 
gk Rs us 


Kam K pm 


m' 


22 Lyn (48) 


Ton is the current induced in the rotor by the 
stator harmonic n’. 

For the squirrel-cage rotor we have to 
insert in equation 48 


mao, N2=1/2, and Kam =Kpm =1 


Further, we have to multiply equation 48 
by p, if we understand J2,, to be the current 
per slot. Thus the field amplitude B,, of 
the squirrel-cage rotor is 


3.19 v2 1 


od — I. 
TS oh Be Opa aie ee 


(48a) 


It follows from equation 33 (appendix 1) for 
the squirrel-cage rotor that its value of Bm 
is usually the larger the smaller is he. 
ko= +1 gives usually the largest value for 
Taper 

From equations 47 and 44, it follows for 
the velocity of the m’th rotor harmonic with 
regard to the rotor 


dx pr p n' 
Yom! = sy aS or big 


et -) be (49) 


In order to study the noise problem it is 
necessary to know the velocity of the har- 
monics of the rotor fields with regard to the 
stator. Inserting in equation 47 the value 
of x2 from equation 42 


Bn (X14 )= Bye sin| (14 ns a—s)x 


atm! r| (50) 


Te 


The velocity of the m’ rotor field harmonic 
with regard to the stator is thus 


dey pb m'—n' 
Ym! =F = 2/4 P as fy (51) 


In the last two equations we have to 
substitute equations 32, 33, and 34 (appen- 
dix I) 


m—nNn 


=kymz for the wound rotor with 
q2= integer 
m'—n' 2 
, sai. kom, for the wound rotor with 
4 @=fractional number 
(52) 
m'—n!' 
A =k, — for the squirrel cage 


where kz is a positive or negative integer 
including 0. 

We have seen that with f,=60 cycles per 
second, the speed of the stator harmonics 
cannot exceed 3,600 rpm. The rotor har- 
monics are produced by currents of low as 
well as of high frequency. The speed that 
corresponds to the latter harmonics may be 
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very high. It follows from equations 49 


and 51 


(Rpm) am = fh -* (1 -» (53) 


and 
(Rpm) im’ = ae +t -) Jn (54) 
m p 


We consider for example a squirrel-cage 
motor of 30 horsepower, four poles, 60 
cycles, three-phase, with Q:=72, O.=58 and 
examine the combination n’= +62, ke=—1, 
m'=+4. It follows from equations 53 and 
54 with s=1.5 per cent 


(Rpm) ym/ = 10 — 0.986) 00 = 26,500 


1 58 
(Rpm) pm = i( - "0.086 1,800 = 24,800 


The frequency of the rotor currents that 
correspond to the combination in considera- 
tion is (equation 44 or 45) 


62 
Sar = (: -— 0.985 0 =1,768 cycles per 
2 second 


Nomenclature 


b—Instantaneous value of the field in- 
tensity 
B—Amplitude of the field 
f—Instantaneous value of the magneto- 
motive force 
f—Frequency 
fi—Line frequency 
F—Amplitude of the magnetomotive force 
k—Integer 
k—Number of force pole pairs 
kq—Distribution factor 
k,—Pitch factor 
k,—Carter factor 
k,—Saturation factor 
my—Number of stator phases 
mz—Number of rotor phases 
m'—Order of the rotor harmonics 
my,'—Order of the slot harmonics of the 
rotor 
n—Speed (rpm) 
n'—Order of the stator harmonic 
ns,'—Order of the slot harmonics of the 
stator 
N—Number of turns per phase 
t—Number of pole pairs 
g—Number of slots per pole per phase 
Q—Total number of slots 
s—Slip 
v—Velocity 
B—Number of poles per group, when 
q =fractional number 
7™—Pole pitch 
w—2rf, | 
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Transient Recovery Voltages and Circuit- 


Breaker Performance 


R. C. VAN SICKLE 


MEMBER AIEE 


XPERIENCE with circuit 
breakers has frequently shown that 
two breakers of identical design may give 


different performances, even 


power 


radically 
though the operating voltages and short- 
circuit currents to which they are sub- 
jected are the same. Studies of the con- 
ditions surrounding these circuit breakers 
have traced the cause to the differences 
in the manner in which the recovery volt- 
age has appeared across the contacts of 
the circuit breakers subsequent to the 
final interruption, This voltage which 
occurs between the final are voltage and 
the 60-eycle recovery voltage is an equal- 
izing phenomenon defined as the tran- 
To take it into 
account in breaker applications, studies 
have been made of the transient voltages 


sient recovery voltage. 


which can occur on systems, and other 
studies have been made of the response of 
the circuit breakers to transient recovery 
voltages, 

In the higher-voltage classes of circuit 
breakers, 34.5 kv and above, the voltage- 
recovery rates encountered in service are 
most severe when the circuit breaker is 
located adjacent to the power transform- 
ers, This is exactly the condition which 
is encountered in high-power laboratories, 
and so the recovery rates produced on the 
laboratory circuits for a given voltage and 
current closely approximate the maximum 
natural frequency and voltage-recovery 
rate which can be encountered in the 
service, In fact, service conditions will 
frequently involve the use of transmis- 
sion lines supplying power to the circuit 
breaker, These lines may be supplying 
only a fraction of the total power which 
the breaker is called upon to interrupt, 
but the presence of the line on the bus 
greatly increases the capacitance of the 
circuit and reduces the rate at which the 
voltage appears across the breaker con- 
tacts, Consequently, when the voltages 
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and currents can be duplicated on the 
laboratory high-voltage circuits, the tran- 
sient recovery voltages obtained will 
probably be as severe or more severe 
than the transient recovery voltages en- 
countered in service. A laboratory dem- 
onstration of the interrupting ability of 
a high-voltage breaker is, therefore, an 
excellent assurance of equally good serv- 
ice performance. 

Studies of power-system circuits at gen- 
erator voltage have revealed that the 
location of a reactor close to a circuit 
breaker produces a very high natural 
frequency in the transient recovery volt- 
age. Some of these values have been 
found to be even higher than those en- 
countered in normal high-power labora- 
tory Very little was known 
about the performance of circuit breakers 
when subjected to these extremely high 
frequencies, and the need for additional 


circuits. 


data was apparent, 

To eliminate this deficiency by study- 
ing transient recovery voltages having 
very high natural frequencies and to de- 
termine the effect of two-frequency 
the tests described in this 
paper were made. ‘These tests, made on 
four different types of circuit breakers, 
demonstrate the effects of various types 
of transient recovery voltages and show 
that the extremely high natural frequen- 
cies obtained with reactors close to break- 
ers are not appreciably more severe on the 
circuit breakers than the natural fre- 
quencies normally obtained in the labora- 


transients, 


Figure 1, 
simplified 
and their —_corre« 
sponding _ transient 
recovery voltages A 


Typical 
circuits 
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tory. They also reveal that tests made 
on the regular laboratory circuits may 
often be used to demonstrate the ability 
of the breaker to open under the most 
severe circuit conditions. 


The Problem 


Interrupting a circuit by a breaker con- 
sists of changing the current path through 
it from a good conductor to a good insu- 
lator. This is done preferably in as 
short a time as possible, with a minimum 
depreciation of breaker parts and as little 
external demonstration as possible. To 
accomplish this, the breaker separates the 
metallic current-carrying parts, thereby 
drawing an arc which temporarily com- 
pletes the circuit. This current goes to 
zero periodically twice each cycle, and it 
is at one of these current zeros that the 
breaker completes the transition from a 
conductor to an insulator by deionizing 
the space between the contacts. An op- 
portunity to do this occurs at each zero, 
but the are will restrike if the voltage 
applied across the breaker exceeds the 
dielectric strength of the are space. The 
dielectric strength of an ionized space 
has been defined by J. Slepian as the 
voltage required for sustaining or increas- 
ing the conductivity of the are space, and 
it depends on the amount of ionization 
remaining and the rate at which the 
breaker is reducing it. The removal of 
the ionization requires time, and the 
breaker dielectric strength increases at a 
finite rate. This strength as defined 
above is finite at all times but increases 
toward the end of a half-cycle and just 
before current zero may attain high 
values. Unless at some time the applied 
voltage exceeds it, the dielectric strength 
will continue to increase after current 
zero, and the transition to an insulating 
state will be completed. 

At the time of current zero in the 
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breaker, the amount of ionization will 
sometimes be negligible, and at other 
times a sufficient amount may remain so 
that a current of a few amperes will flow 
through the arc space when the transient 
recovery voltage is applied across it. 

The transient recovery voltage rises at 
a rate determined by the ability of the 
circuit to charge the capacitance adja- 
cent to the breaker. The voltage does 
not increase at a constant rate nor always 
in the same general manner. The char- 
acteristics of the transient are determined 
primarily by the circuit constants. A 
simple circuit will have a transient re- 
covery voltage which is essentially a sinu- 
soidal wave as illustrated in Figure 1A. 
If the circuit breaker separates two parts 
of a circuit as shown in Figure 1B, 
each part will oscillate independently, 
and recovery voltage on the circuit 
breaker will be a two-frequency transient, 
the relative frequencies and amplitudes 
depending upon the inductances and ca- 
pacitances of the circuit. A similar 
transient is produced by the more com- 
plicated circuit shown in Figure 1C. 
The addition of feeders to the bus, as 
shown in Figure 1D, may produce tran- 
sients that are not sinusoidal. 

These variations in the character of the 
transients are, of course, accompanied 
by variations in the speed with which 
they take place, as the inductances, ca- 
pacitances, and number of lines are vari- 
able. The natural frequencies of the 
circuits used in these tests varied from 250 
to 210,000 cycles per second. 

The higher natural frequencies are 
caused by a low value of capacitance ad- 
jacent to the breaker, and only small cur- 
tents flow into these capacitances during 
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Figure 2. Diagrammatic views 
of equipment used in these 
tests 


Magnetic blowout air-breaker 
stack (right) 

A—Masnet coil 

B—Iron yoke 

C—Panel-end horn 

D—Insulation plates 

E—Laminated iron shoes 


G—Are shield 

H—Arcing horn 

/—Shunt strap 

J—Moving contact arm and 
arcing contact 

K—Arrcing and secondary con- 
tact platform 

L—Miicarta bushing 

M—Upper stud 


the transient. Consequently, if the ioni- 
zation remaining in the arc space permits 
a comparable current to flow through the 
breaker in parallel with the current 
through the capacitance, a considerable 
modification of the transient recovery 
voltage is to be expected and actually 
takes place, as will be shown by cathode- 
ray oscillograms. 

The circuits of a high-power laboratory 
for testing the interrupting capacity of 
breakers have one or more generators, 
current-limiting reactors, closing switches, 
backup breakers, and the circuit breaker 
on test. For convenience, the reactors 
are permanently installed as a part of the 
laboratory equipment and are provided 
with suitable switching arrangements for 
varying the effective value of the react- 
ance in the lines over a relatively wide 
range. Consequently, the capacitance 
of the bus and switches between the re- 
actor and the circuit breaker may be 
greater than it would be in a power sta- 
tion having the current-limiting reactors 
located within a few feet of the circuit 
breaker. To determine how much effect 
this additional capacitance might have 
and to extend the range of tests up to as 
high values as could be obtained, reac- 
tors were placed in the test cells with the 
breakers and were connected to them by 
short leads. 

Four types of breakers were studied. 
The first was an oil circuit breaker using 
plain-break-type contacts with no means 
of controlling or directing the gases get- 
erated in the oil. The second was also 
an oil breaker but was equipped with 
modern are-rupturing devices (‘‘De-ion 
grids”), Figure 2. It belonged to the 
class of breakers using self-generated gas 
blasts. The third was an air circuit 
breaker which produced a magnetic 
blast to drive the arc into a confining slot. 
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Compressed-air-breaker stack 


N—Metal coolers 
O—Exhaust gases 
P—Insulation splitters 
Q—Arc 
R—Stationary contact 
$—Tubular support 
T—Aiir blast 
U—Moving contact 


The fourth type was the compressed-air 
circuit breaker which subjected the arc 
to a transverse blast of compressed air 
and forced it against arc splitters. 

Because of the various transients which 
may be encountered, three different types 
of tests were used. 

In one type of test, the single-fre- 
quency transients, illustrated in Fig- 
ure 1A, were used with the voltage and 
current constant and the capacitance 
varied. These tests demonstrated the 
effect of varying the natural frequency of 
the transient over a very wide range. 

Another type of test covered a wide 
range of currents at a given voltage. 
Two series of tests were made, differing 
only in the natural frequency of the tran- 
sient recovery voltage. Due to the in- 
ductance varying with current and the 
limitations within which the capacitances 
of the laboratory could be controlled, it 
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HIGH FREQUENCY COMPONENT 
93% 


VOLTAGE 


TIME 
Figure 3. Calculated transient voltages for 
circuits used to determine the effect of vary- 
ing the amplitude of the high-frequency 
component 


was not possible to maintain the same 
natural frequency for all of the current 
settings or even to keep them all of the 
same general type. Consequently, for 
comparison, they were all based on the 
average rate of increase in voltage to the 
first peak, the transient voltage-recovery 
rate. This value was about 2,000 volts 
per microsecond for one group and 3,000 
volts per microsecond for the other. 

In the third type of test, voltage-re- 
covery transients composed of two com- 
ponents having different frequencies were 
studied (Figure 1C). The tests were 
made at a given voltage and current, 
and, by varying the distribution of the 
impedance in the circuit, the amplitude 
of the high frequency component was 
varied from 7.5 to 93 per cent of the total 
amplitude of the transient (Figure 3), 
This was done to determine how high the 
first peak of voltage had to be before it 
exerted an influence on the performance 
of the circuit breaker, If the amplitude 
of the higher frequency component is 
relatively small, the voltages reached 
during the part of the transient con- 
trolled by it may be so low that they exert 
little or no influence on the breaker per- 


formatice. However, if the amplitude of 
the higher-frequency component is rela- 
tively high, the transient approximates 
a single-frequency transient and natu- 
rally produces practically the same effect. 

All tests were made on single-phase 60- 
cycle circuits, The 7,620-volt circuits 
had one side of the breaker grounded. 
The 13,200-volt circuits had the neutral 
of the generator grounded through a re- 
sistor, Records were made on a magnetic 
oscillograph and on a cathode-ray oscillo- 
graph having a rotating film drum, To 
expedite the testing, records of two similar 
tests frequently were made on one cath- 
ode-ray-oscillograph film using two dif- 
ferent time scales. 


Plain-Break Oil Circuit Breaker 


The tests on the oil circuit breaker not 
equipped with arc-extinguishing devices 
demonstrated its performance over a 
wide range of circuit voltage-recovery 
rates. The breaker used had a tank 
diameter of 30 inches, a contact stroke of 
11!/, inches and an average contact open- 
ing speed of 8.2 feet per second. The 
two breaks were each ten inches long. 
All tests were single-phase with one side 
grounded at the breaker. The tests were 
close to the voltage-interrupting ability 
but were well below the current-inter- 
rupting ability of the breaker. 

A series of tests was made to determine 
the effect of varying the natural fre- 
quency of the circuit. This was done on 
1 7,620-volt 5,200-ampere circuit but at a 
potential of about 8,810 volts and a cur- 
rent of 2,600 amperes. A wide range of 
natural frequencies was obtained. The 
highest frequency, 208,000 cycles per 
second, resulted from placing a 1,2-ohm 
reactor in the test cell immediately adja- 
cent to the circuit breaker, The lower 
values, down to 380 cycles per second, 
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were obtained by various laboratory cir- 


cuit connections and by adding capaci- 
tance to the normal laboratory circuit. 
The arcing time was a function of the 
natural frequency as shown by Figure 4. 

The cathode-ray oscillograms, Figure 5, 
show that at the higher frequencies the 
oscillations of the transients were com- 
pletely damped, and the damping be- 
came relatively less at lower frequencies 
so that the maximum voltage which was 
reached during the extinction transients 
varied as shown in Figure 4. The volt- 
age reached by the transient a half-cycle 
before interruption was also measured 
and plotted in Figure 4. At the higher 
frequencies, these voltages were well be- 
low the voltages reached on the final 
transient. However, as the frequency 
was reduced, and the energy of the tran- 
sient was increased, the voltage on the 
transients increased and approached 
double the normal crest of the sixty-cycle 
wave. As this approximates the nor- 
mal maximum voltage of a recovery tran- 
sient, further reduction in frequency per- 
mitted the are to extinguish on this 
transient which then became the final 
transient, The group of crosses repre- 
senting maximum voltages on final 
transient recovery voltages for 500 to 600 
cycles per second can be considered an in- 
dication of the end of this curve. 

An interesting discontinuity exists in 
the arcing time curve at about this fre- 
quency. The breaker seemed to make a 
good effort to extinguish the are within 
the first cycle and, if it failed to do so, 
would be unable to accomplish it until 
about the end of the third cycle of arcing. 
Below 400 cycles per second the breaker 
interrupted with about one-half cycle of 
arcing. . 

At six of the steps the maximum volt- 
age which could be consistently inter- 
rupted was determined and was found 
to be about 3,810 volts 2,600 amperes. 
At higher voltages occasional failures oc- 
curred, and this limit appeared to be in- 
dependent of the natural frequency of the 
circuit. F 

Two other series of tests were made to 
determine the effect of the amplitude of 
the higher-frequency component of two- 
frequency transients, They were planned 
and made prior to the series described 
above and before it was known that this 
breaker had a constant arcing time over 
such a wide range of natural frequencies. 
The lower frequencies chosen were as low 
as could be easily obtained but varied 
from 2,700 to 8,000 cycles per second on 
the low-current series and from 7,000 to 


17,000 cycles per second on the higher- — 
current series. These series gave data , 
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Figure 5. Plain-break circuit breaker, 3,800 
volts, 2,600 amperes 


Cathode-ray oscillograms showing effect of 
conductivity in the arc space on the transient 
recovery voltage 


which indicated that at both currents the 
arcing time was substantially independ- 
ent of the amplitude of the higher-fre- 
quency component, and this result was 
difficult to explain until the effect of vary- 
ing the single-frequency transients over 
much wider ranges was disclosed by the 
later test. Consequently, the data on 
these tests are of interest in supplement- 
ing the previous data and in showing the 
effect of the conductivity of the arc 
space on the damping of the double- 
frequency transients. 

In one series of tests, made with a cur- 
rent of 1,400 amperes at 3,180 volts, the 
amplitude of high-frequency component 
was varied from 7.5 to 93 per cent of the 
total amplitude in about ten per cent 
steps. The transients calculated during 
the planning of the test are shown in 
- Figure 3, and the transients actually ob- 
tained are shown in Figure 6. The ac- 
tual transients were modified consider- 
ably by the current being passed through 
the are space of the circuit breaker. 

The transients having calculated high- 
frequency components of 80 and 90 per 
cent were so heavily damped by the cur- 
rent through the arc space that they ap- 
peared aperiodic. Data from these tests 
are plotted in Figure 7 as a function of 
the amplitude of the calculated high- 
frequency component. The arcing time 
remained substantially constant. The 
maximum peak voltage decreased almost 
linearly, indicating that the higher-fre- 
quency component had negligible am- 
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plitude at the time of the maximum crest. 
The first peak increased almost linearly 
with the amplitude but at a rate only 
about half as great as would have been 
reached without conductivity in the are 
space. 

A similar series of tests were made at 
higher current, 6,000 amperes at 3,050 
volts with high-frequency components 
having from 7 to 75 per cent of the total 
amplitude. For these values also the 
arcing time was independent of the am- 
plitude of the high-frequency component, 
Figure 8. The conductivity was suffi- 
cient in all cases to damp completely the 
high-frequency component, and in some 
cases, the low-frequency component also. 
The low-frequency components increased 
in frequency as the amplitude decreased, 
but the range was only from 7,000 to 
17,000 cycles per second. The constant 
arcing time and the damping of the 
transients indicates that the breaker 
easily dissipated all of the energy of the 
high-frequency component and that arc- 
ing times were the same for either the 
high or the low frequency. 

The maximum  voltage-interrupting 
ability was found at each setting by mak- 
ing tests at increasing voltages until fail- 
ure occurred. The limit was found to be 
approximately the same for all of these 
circuits. The breaker failed on about 
half of the tests at 3,430 volts 6,750 am- 
peres. 

The tests on the plain-break oil circuit 
breaker operating near its maximum 
voltage-interrupting ability indicates that 
conductivity of the arc space following the 
normal current zero plays a big part in 
modifying the transients. The very slow 
high-energy transients are not appre- 
ciably affected as the energy loss is rela- 
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tively low. As the frequency increases, 
and the energy decreases, the losses 
through the breaker result in increasing 
damping of the transients. At high 
natural frequencies, the admittance of the 
parallel capacitance path is so much 
smaller than the conductivity of the are 
space that the capacitance current be- 
comes negligible. Consequently,  al- 
though reducing the capacitance further 
can greatly increase the natural frequency 
of the circuit and the calculated voltage- 
recovery rate, the actual transients ob- 
tained on test or in service will not be 
changed. When the conductivity damps 
out the higher-frequency components, the 
lower-frequency greater-energy compo- 
nents become more important. No in- 
crease in arcing time occurs with increase 
in natural frequency above the value 
where conductivity modifies the tran- 
sients. 


Only at natural frequencies below 2,000 
cycles per second, corresponding to less 
than 45 volts per microsecond, did the 
arcing time decrease with decrease in 
frequency. Above 2,000 cycles per sec- 
ond, the arcing time was independent of 
the natural frequency or of the combina- 
tion of components in double-frequency 
transients. 


“Ne-ion Grid” Oil Circuit Breakers 


The breaker used for this part of the 
test had a tank diameter of 30 inches, a 
stroke of 111/s inches, a contact separa- 
tion of 10 inches and an average opening 
speed of about 8.2 feet per second. It 
was equipped with a heavy-duty type of 
“De-ion grid” of the type shown in 
Figure 2. The. breaker was tested at 
normal operating voltages but well below 
its interrupting ability. 
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Figure 6. Plain-break circuit breaker, 3,800 
volts, 2,600 amperes 


Tracings of cathode-ray oscillograms for com- 
parison with calculated transient voltages of 
Figure 3 
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Figure 7. Plain-break circuit breaker, 3,800 
volts, 2,600 amperes 


Effect of the amplitude of the higher-frequency 
component 


The tests made on this breaker were 
similar to those made on the plain-break 
circuit breaker. In many cases the cir- 
cuits were the same, but the voltages and 
currents were higher. 

One series of tests was made to deter- 
mine the effect of varying the frequency 
of a single-frequency transient. This test 
was made at 7,620 volts 5,350 amperes. 
Frequencies from 375 cycles per second 
to 209,000 cycles per second were used. 

The arcing time obtained on these 
tests varied with the natural frequency 
and voltage-recovery rate as shown in 
Figure 9. At the lower values the arcing 
times were less with a gradual rise up toa 
recovery rate of about 200 volts per mi- 
crosecond. Above this voltage-recovery 
rate, no increase in the arcing time was 
obtained, although values up to 8,500 
volts per microsecond were obtained with 
209,000 cycles per second. 

At the maximum frequency two of the 
four transient recovery voltages recorded 
were damped, and two were not damped 
by the conductivity of the are space. 
Throughout these tests, the are voltage 
had a tendency to rise and form an ex- 
tinction peak, This resulted in some in- 
crease in the amplitude of the transient. 
The extinction peak indicates rapid de- 
ionization of the arc space and a high 
effective resistance at current zero. Con- 
sequently, damping of the transient was 
observed only at the highest natural 
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frequency where the total energy of the 
oscillation was very small. 

The preceding tests were supplemented 
by another series which showed that at 
13,200 volts 8,000 amperes, the arcing 
time was constant for natural frequencies 
from 3,900 cycles per second up to 
200,000 cycles per second. The highest 
natural frequency was practically com- 
pletely damped by the energy discharged 
into the arc spaces, and the transient 
showed only the 32,000-cycle per second 
component having an amplitude about 
15 per cent of the total. At the next 
step which had frequencies of 26,000 
cycles and 42,000 cycles per second, the 
highest-frequency component was not 
appreciably damped, and the extinction 
peaks were definitely increased. 

This breaker was also tested to deter- 
mine its reaction to double-frequency 
transients. When the higher-frequency 
component is either very large or very 
small, the performance can be expected 
to be the same as the performance ob- 
tained with single-frequency transients 
corresponding to the predominant fre- 
quency. Accordingly, a series of tests was 
made at 7,620 volts 5,200 amperes with 
transients having components of two 
frequencies, one normally causing a 
shorter arcing time than the other. As 
the amplitude of the higher-frequency 
component increased, the arcing time in- 
creased as shown in Figure 10. The 
change in arcing time is gradual, and even 
small high-frequency components exert a 
noticeable influence. 


These same relations were demon- 
strated at 15,000 amperes 7,620 volts, as 
shown on the same curve. The lower fre- 
quency varied from 594 cycles per second 
at the lower amplitude of the high-fre- 
quency component to 1,280 cycles per 
second at the higher amplitudes. These 
frequencies may be a little higher than 
those producing minimum arcing and may 
explain why the arcing time does not in- 
crease for high-frequency components 
greater than about 65 per cent of the 
total amplitude. 


An attempt to get a similar curve at 
7,620 volts 2,800 amperes failed, because 
at the lowest frequency available, 250 
cycles per second, the arcing time was as 
long as at the higher frequencies. The 
first peak of the transient recovery volt- 
age increased approximately linearly with 
the increase in amplitude of the higher- 
frequency component and indicated a 
negligible damping of the high-frequency 
component by the conductivity of the 
arc space. The maximum voltage reached 
during the transient was highest when 
one of the two components predomi- 
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nated and was lower when the two compo- /’ 


nents approached each other in magni- 
tude. The arcing time was practically 
independent of both the first peak and 
the maximum voltage of the transient. 

The tests on this breaker demon- 
strated that the effect of single-frequency 
transients varied with the current. At 
2,800 amperes no appreciable increase 
in arcing time resulted from increasing 
the natural frequency of the circuit above 
250 cycles per second. At 5,200 amperes 
the corresponding point was 3,000 to 
4,000 cycles, and at 15,000 amperes it 
was about 10,000 cycles. 

Double-frequency transients demon- 
strated that the breaker performance 
varied gradually with the amplitudes of 
the two components. The limits were 
the two end conditions which occurred 
when either the higher-frequency or 
lower-frequency component was negli- 
gible. 


Magnetic Blowout Air 
Circuit Breaker 


During the development of a magnetic 
blowout air circuit breaker, tests were 
made in the high-power laboratory on 
single-phase circuits giving about 15,000 
amperes at four kilovolts to determine the 
effect of recovery voltages on the arcing 
time and voltage-interrupting ability. 
These values were near the maximum in- 
terrupting capacity of the breaker. By 
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Figure 8. Plain-break circuit breaker, 3,050 
volts, 6,000 amperes 


Effect of the amplitude of the higher-frequency 
component * 
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varying the capacitance of the circuit, 
natural frequencies from 3,880 cycles per 
second to 12,000 cycles per second were 
obtained. For still lower transient re- 
covery voltages a resistor was connected 
across the breaker to simulate a parallel 
resistive load. Some of the transient 
recovery voltages obtained are repro- 
duced in Figure 12. 

The arcing time was less than one cycle 
and independent of the transient recovery 
voltage. This indicated that the arc was 
interrupted at the first current zero after 
it had reached a suitable location in the 
arc chute. The are voltage prior to in- 
terruption was relatively high and smooth. 
The lack of an extinction peak indicated 
that there would be some conductivity in 
the arc space subsequent to the current 
zero, and this is further indicated by the 
subsequent damping of the recovery 
transients. The damping is very notice- 
able on the circuits having high frequen- 
cies at which the current through the arc 
space is comparable to the current into 
the capacitance. At the lower frequen- 
cies the damping is less pronounced, as 
the current into the capacitance is large 
with respect to the current through the 
are space. 

How large this current into the parallel 
capacitance can become is illustrated in a 
striking manner in Figure 13. This is a 
section of an oscillogram made on one of 
the tests at 4.4 kv, a little above the in- 
terrupting ability of the breaker, and ona 
circuit having a large parallel capacitance 
obtained by connecting to it three large 
power transformers. The natural fre- 
quency of the transient recovery voltage 
was 4,000 cycles per second. Due to the 
high test voltage, the arc continued to 


“De-ion grid" oil circuit breaker, 
7,620 volts, 5,350 amperes 


Effect of natural frequency of transient recovery 
voltage 


Figure 9. 


restrike, and traces of the natural fre- 
quency of the transient recovery voltage 
appear in the arc voltage. The transient 
at the time of restriking excited the reso- 
nant circuit and produced a sinusoidal 
current in it which modified the current 
through the circuit breaker sufficiently 
to produce a sinusoidal ripple on the arc 
voltage. 

With the transient recovery voltages of 
an oscillatory character, the breaker 
could interrupt about 4 kv regardless of 
frequency of the oscillation. By placing 
a resistor across the breaker to simulate a 
parallel resistive load, the breaker was 
able to interrupt 4.95 kv. Possibly the 
increase in the voltage was due to elimi- 
nation of the tendency of the transient 
recovery voltage to reach crest voltages 
in excess of the normal crest of the 60- 
cycle recovery voltage. 

This type of breaker, having a rela- 
tively high arc voltage, appears to be 
sensitive to the crest value which may 
be reached by the transient recovery 
voltage, but the arcing time remained 
constant from 3,880 to 12,000 cycles per 
second. 


Compressed-Air Circuit Breakers 


The compressed-air circuit breaker was 
the fourth type to be included in this in- 
vestigation. One series of tests, made 
on a 15-kv 1,500,000-kva breaker with 
currents up to 36,000 amperes, showed 
that for circuit voltage-recovery rates of 
1,500 to 2,250 volts per microsecond, the 
arcing time was substantially constant 
and lasted only to the first current zero 
after the contacts had been separating 
for one-tenth cycle. This resulted from 
the ability of the breaker to interrupt 
currents in this range at the first current 
zero, after contact separation adequate 
to hold this voltage was reached. An- 
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other series of tests over the same range, 
but with higher recovery rates varying 
from 2,600 to 3,800 volts per micro- 
second, showed that the minimum con- 
tact separation at which arc extinction 
could be accomplished varied with cur- 
rent. It corresponded to an arcing time 
of 0.35 cycle at 6,000 amperes (the same 
as for the lower recovery rate), and to an 
arcing time of about one cycle at 36,000 
amperes, as shown by Figure 14. 

This increase in arcing time with cur- 
rent was not due to a corresponding in- 
crease in voltage-recovery rate. The in- 
creased arcing time was apparently asso- 
ciated with the increased difficulty of in- 
terrupting the heavier currents which 
have greater quantities of ionized gases 
and which approach current zero at higher 
rates. 

This is an important relation, since it 
indicates the nature of the mechanism by 
which are extinction is brought about. 
It indicates that the arc column is being 
deionized, and that this process requires 
more time as the diameter of the are (and 
its current) increases. If the arc extinc- 
tion were brought about by a breaking 
of the arc column and the separation of 
the two ionized sections of the are, 
higher recovery-voltage rate, rather than 
higher current would require additional 
arcing time for the introduction of addi- 
tional arc splitters. 

These tests also show the sensitivity 
of the compressed-air circuit breaker to 
relatively low high-frequency compo- 
nents in the transient recovery voltage. 
At the maximum current setting and the 
lower recovery rate, 2,200 volts per micro- 
second, the transient was composed of a 
single component having a frequency of 
28,500 cycles per second. For the higher 
recovery rate, about 2,600 volts per mi- 
crosecond, the transient had two compo- 


Figure 10. ‘‘De-ion grid” oil circuit breaker 


Effect of the high-frequency component is 
roughly proportional to amplitude 
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Figure 11. ‘‘De-ion grid” oil circuit breaker, 
7,620 volts, 15,000 amperes 


Cathode-ray oscillograms showing variation in 
high-frequency component 


nents with frequencies of 33,600 and 
about 190,000 cycles per second. The 
amplitude of the 190,000-cycle compo- 
nent was only about 25 per cent of the 
total amplitude of the transient, but as 
shown by Figure 14, it caused at least a 
half-cycle increase in arcing time, and the 
last breakdown occurred at approxi- 
mately the crest of this first peak of volt- 
age, about 45 per cent of the crest of the 60- 
cycle recovery voltage. 

The circuit transient recovery voltage 
on this setting, which would be based on 
zero arc voltage, would have a first crest 
of voltage about 57 per cent of the 60- 
cycle crest. This crest is below the 80 
per cent which has been used as an arbi- 
trary minimum voltage to be used in cal- 
culating circuit transient recovery volt- 
age rates and emphasizes that lower am- 
plitudes must be considered for some 
types of breakers. 
recovery rate to this first peak is approxi- 
mately 4,600 volts per microsecond and, 
in this case, would be a better criterion 
of the circuit severity than the 2,600 volts 
per microsecond based on the second peak 
at 120 per cent of the 60-cycle crest volt- 
age. 

Tests made on another breaker of simi- 
lar design, rated 15 kv 2,500,000 kva, 
supplemented the tests on the 1,500,000- 
kva breaker. 

Tests varying the natural frequency of 
the transient recovery voltage from 3,900 
to 200,000 cycles per second, and the cir- 
cuit voltage-recovery rate from 300 to 
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13,600 volts per microsecond were made 
at 8,000 amperes 13,200 volts. The arc- 
ing time was practically constant over the 
entire range, varying in minimum and 
maximum value by only one or two tenths 
of a cycle. 


The series of recovery voltage tran- 
sients obtained on these tests and shown 
in Figure 15 is particularly significant and 
interesting. They show that at the 
lower frequencies, the transient is almost 
unaffected by the conductivity of the 
are space. With smaller parallel ca- 
pacitances, the charging current is less, 
and therefore the current through the 
breaker is relatively greater. The breaker 
current at moderate frequencies resulted 
in partial damping of the transient and 
finally at high frequencies became the con- 
trolling factor when the capacitance cur- 
rent became negligible with respect to it. 
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Other tests were carried up to 100,000 ” 


amperes, and the oscillograms indicated 
that the larger the current interrupted, 
the lower the,effective resistance of the 
arc space at the final current zero. The 
approximate relations are shown on 
Figure 16. These resistances permitted 
sufficient current to flow subsequent to 
the normal current zero to partially damp 
the recovery transients at the higher 
currents. 


Discussion 


These studies of four types of circuit 
breakers indicate certain points of simi- 
larity in their performance, even though 
the manner in which arc extinction is pro- 
duced within the interrupter differs con- 
siderably in detail between types. All of 
these types of breakers modify the tran- 
sient recovery voltages. The means by 
which this is accomplished is the same, 
but the range in which the modification 
begins to appear, and the range in which 
it overcomes completely the oscillating 
tendency of the circuit vary with the 
types of breakers and not necessarily in 
relation to their rated voltages and rated 
interrupting currents. 

All of the circuit breakers were tested 
over a sufficiently wide range to include 
both modified and unmodified transient 
recovery voltages. The modification was 


produced by the breaker when it passed a 


small current through the are space sub- 
sequent to the final normal current zero. 
This was evidenced by the transient re- 
covery voltage departing from the values 


Figure 12. Magnetic blowout air circuit 


breaker, 4 kv, 15,000 amperes 


Effect of natural frequency of transient re- 
covery voltage 
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Figure 13. 


Magnetic blowout air circuit 
breaker, 4.4 kv, 16,500 amperes 


Large power transformers connected to the 

same generator produced these oscillations in 

the arc voltage during an unsuccessful attempt 
to interrupt the circuit 


which could be calculated for the circuit 
if all conductivity of the arc space was 
neglected. Also, the transient varied 
from test to test on the same circuit de- 
pending upon the conditions existing 
within the circuit breaker. The arc 
conductivity and rate of deionization are 
indicated roughly by the arc voltage 
prior to current zero. 

The conductivity of the are space at 
the time of current zero varies with the 
current being interrupted. This con- 
ductivity is a function of the ionization 
during the preceding half-cycle and the 
rate at which the space is being deionized. 
The ionization is produced by the current 
which will approach zero at a rate ap- 
proximately a direct function of the rms 
current being interrupted. The residual 
ionization will depend on how rapidly 
these ions are removed. 

In circuit breakers which use the energy 
of the arc to produce the deionizing effect, 
the rate of deionization might vary di- 
rectly with the rms current, with the re- 
sult that the right amount of deionizing 
activity would be present for each current. 
The larger the rms current being inter- 
rupted, the greater the rate at which the 
current approaches zero and the stronger 
the deionizing effect. The production 
and effectiveness of the deionizing action 
is probably never directly proportional 
to the current. Published data have fre- 
quently shown that breakers with self- 
generated deionizing action have shorter 
arcing times at high currents than at low 
currents, These shorter arcing times 
indicate that the deionizing activity pro- 
duced by the arc is relatively stronger at 
the high currents. 

Other breakers may have a deionizing 
activity produced by some source which is 
entirely independent of the current to be 
interrupted. For example, a compressed- 
air breaker delivers a deionizing blast of 
air, determined by the design of the cir- 
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cuit breaker and independent of the cur- 
rent being interrupted. 

When very low values of current are 
interrupted, the deionizing activity may 
keep up with the current, and the con- 
ductivity at the current zero may be 
practically zero. Oscillograms made on 
various types of breakers show that even 
a short time before the normal zero in 
these low-current circuits, the arc may 
become unstable and extinguish suddenly, 
the current to the arc space transferring 
at this time to the path through the paral- 
lel capacitance of the circuit and resulting 
in a rise in the voltage across the breaker 
at the beginning of the transient recovery 
voltage. The oscillograms also show that 
this phenomenon, which mathematically 
can reach enormous voltages, is still under 
the control of the breaker, because, as the 
voltage rises, it cannot exceed the dielec- 
tric strength of the space between the 
contacts without the arc restriking. 
This dielectric strength, determined by 
ionization and contact separation, limits 
the voltages if an attempt is made to in- 
terrupt the current so early that the volt- 
age rise is rapid and high. Oscillograms 
of a large number of tests on several oil 
and air breakers have indicated that the 
maximum voltage obtained in this man- 
ner probably is not over three times the 
normal crest of the line to ground voltage. 

_In other cases, the conductivity of the 
arc space may become zero as a current 
zero is reached, and the transient re- 
covery voltage takes place in a manner 
which can be explained entirely on the 
basis of the inductance, capacitance, and 
losses of the power circuit. This type of 
phenomenon which is generally assumed 
in calculations may occur only at low cur- 
rents, or it may extend even up to the 
rated interrupting current. In general, 
test data show that as the current is in- 
creased, the tendency for some of the 
ionization to remain at the time of cur- 
rent zero increases. From oscillograms 
made on the compressed-air circuit 
breaker, a curve was plotted to show 
qualitatively the relation between the 
equivalent resistance of the arc space at 
the time of current zero and the current 
which was being interrupted. Other 
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Figure 14. 


Arcing time as a function of current interrupted 
for two series of tests made with different 
transient recovery voltages 


Compressed-air circuit breaker 


types of breakers, including those having 
self-generated arc-extinguishing actions, 
have similar curves. 

The residual ionization, lasting for an 
appreciable time interval after the nor- 
mal current zero, acts as a variable re- 
sistor connected across the terminals of 
the circuit breaker. This residual ioni- 
zation or conducting path between the 
breaker contacts permits a current to 
flow through the breaker during the time 
of the transient recovery voltage. This 
current is a function of the equivalent 
resistance of the arc space and the voltage 
impressed acrossit. It probably has only 
a very low current density in this space, 
and the deionizing activity can remove 
more ions than it produces. Calculations 
based on the voltage records and knowl- 
edge of the circuit characteristics have 
indicated that currents up to approxi- 
mately 80 amperes have been carried 
through the are space of breakers without 
the actual formation of an are. The 
maximum value of current which can 
flow during this period without producing 
an are probably depends upon the pre- 
vious current and upon the design of the 
interrupter. 

The actual value of current which 
flows through the are space during the 
transient is, of course, very small with 
respect to the short-circuit current. In 
fact, it is too small to be indicated on a 
normal magnetic oscillogram of the in- 
terruption of a short circuit. It flows for 
only a part of the time consumed by the 
transient recovery voltage and is de- 
tected by its influence on it. 

The significance of this small current 
lies in its magnitude with respect to the 
charging current which flows into the 
capacitance in parallel with the breaker. 
This capacitance can vary within wide 
limits. Its minimum value corresponds 
to the capacitance to ground of one ter- 
minal of a circuit breaker, a few feet of 
conductor, and one end of a reactor. 
Consequently, this current too can be 
very small. With about 200 micro- 
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Figure 15. Compressed-air circuit breaker, 
13,200 volts, 8,000 amperes 


Cathode-ray oscillograms showing the effect 
of the natural frequency of the transient re- 
covery voltage 


microfarads, 200,000 cycles per second, 
and 7,600 volts rms to ground, it would 
be about two amperes. When the current 
through the breaker becomes comparable 
with the capacitance current, either by 
the increase of the one or the decrease of 
the other, it begins to exert a damping 
influence on the transient recovery volt- 
age and, when large enough, critically 
damps the transient. For still larger 
currents through the are path, the small 
current flowing into the capacitance be- 
comes negligible, and the transient re- 
covery voltage rises as though it were the 
voltage appearing across the resistance 
in a simple circuit containing resistance 
and inductance in series. As these values 
of resistance current and capacitive cur- 
rent are relative, the same results can be 
obtained by reducing the capacitance 
and thereby the capacitive current until 
such a point is reached that the current 
through the are space is greater than the 
current through the parallel capacitance. 
These relations were demonstrated by 
these tests. 

The testing of circuit breakers carried 
on in high-power laboratories at genera- 
tor voltage can approximate closely the 
conditions under which the circuit breaker 
is to be used in service. The effects, if 
any, of differences in frequencies of the 
transients can sometimes be evaluated 
by a study of the test data to give a defi- 
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nite indication of the manner in which 
the breaker will perform in service. 

The tests on the plain-break circuit 
showed that at very low values of natural 
frequency the recovery voltages were un- 
damped. At higher natural frequencies 
damping of the transient recovery volt- 
age appeared, and after a point of critical 
damping had been reached, further in- 
crease in the natural frequency of the 
transient recovery voltage resulted in no 
appreciable change in the actual voltage 
appearing across the circuit-breaker con- 
tacts. This was produced by the effect 
of the currents through the circuit breaker 
subsequent to the current zero. This 
current passing through the breaker was 
so large with respect to the current flow- 
ing into the parallel capacitance of the 
circuit that it controlled the transient 
recovery voltage, making it approach 
an exponential curve. After the point of 
critical damping was reached, further 
reduction in the capacitance across the 
terminals of the circuit breaker did not 


result in further increase in the severity: 


of the duty on the circuit breaker. This 
was carried over a wide range above the 
critical damping without producing any 
appreciable change in these transients 
(Figure 5). 

A similar set of cathode-ray oscillo- 
grams was obtained on the compressed- 
air circuit breaker, operating at a different 
current and voltage (Figure 15). 

These data demonstrate that if a cir- 
cuit breaker can successfully interrupt 
a given voltage and current and critically 
damp the transient recovery voltage, it 
can interrupt any other circuit having 
the same voltage and current and less 
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parallel capacitance without any in- 
crease in the severity of the duty on the 
breaker. 


Conclusions 


These tests supplement each other to 
give a picture of the phenomena of arc 
interruption by high-power circuit break- 
ers. They show that the interruptions 
brought about by air or oil breakers are 
similar in characteristics. In circuits 
having a low natural frequency, the re- 
covery of the dielectric strength of the 
arc space proceeds with negligible in- 
fluence exerted upon it by the slowly 
rising transient recovery voltage. The 
maximum value of the dielectric strength 
depends upon the distance between the 
contacts and the condition of the fluid or 
fluids filling the space. Above certain 
values of current and natural frequency, 
depending on the design of the breaker, 
the transient recovery voltage is im- 
pressed on the arc space while consider- 
able ionization still remains. Conse- 
quently, a small current flows through 
this space, thereby hindering further de- 
ionization and modifying the transient 
recovery voltage. For very high natural 
frequencies this current may exceed the 
parallel current through the capacitance 
across the breaker and may control the 
transient recovery voltage. If the dis- 
charge current becomes too high, it de- 
velops into an arc which conducts cur- 
rent till the next normal current zero. 
The values of voltage, current, and natu- 
ral frequency at which these phenomena 
occur vary with the designs of the break- 
ers and not in proportion to their rated 
interrupting capacities. 

The difficulty of circuit interruption 
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Figure 16. Compressed-air circuit breaker 


Approximate resistance of the arc space at 
the time of the final current zero as a function 
of the current interrupted 
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does not increase indefinitely with in- 
crease in the natural frequency of the 
circuit. The speed with which the cir- 
cuit tends to apply the transient recovery 
voltage to the circuit breaker varies di- 
rectly with the natural frequency. How- 
ever, if the current passed through the 
are space is greater than the current 
through. the capacitance across the 
breaker, further decrease in the capaci- 
tance does not materially increase the 
actual rate at which the voltage appears 
across the contacts and, consequently, 
does not make the circuit more difficult 
to interrupt. 


The maximum arcing times on these 
tests were reached with transient recovery 
voltages having natural frequencies which 
were not heavily damped by the conduc- 
tivity. 

The tests indicate that the effect of the 
high-frequency component of a two-fre- 
quency transient voltage varies almost in 
proportion to the amplitude of the com- 
ponent. The effect is negligible when 
both frequencies tend to produce the 
same arcing time. 

The transient recovery voltages ob- 
tained on high-voltage circuits energized 
through transformers can be equalled in 
high-power laboratories within the range 
of voltages and currents available. The 
laboratory circuits closely approximate 
the severe service conditions as the leads 
between the transformers and breakers 
are short. The lead capacitance is small 
with respect to the transformer capaci- 
tance, and, consequently, small varia- 
tions in it are not significant. 

At generator voltages, the reactors in 
the laboratory circuits have natural fre- 
quencies which are sufficiently high to 
produce the maximum arcing times in 
circuit breakers. 

The plain-break oil circuit breaker at 
3,800 volts 2,600 amperes did not in- 
crease in arcing time for natural fre- 
quencies above about 2,000 cycles per 
second. Similar points were found for 
the “De-ion grid” oil breaker, 250 cycles 
per second for 2,800 amperes, 7,620 volts, 
3,000 to 4,000 cycles per second for 5,200 
amperes, and 10,000 cycles per second for 
15,000 amperes. The compressed-air 
breaker operating at 8,000 amperes 
13,200 volts had the same arcing time for 
natural frequencies from 3,900 to 200,000 
cycles per second, but at higher currents 
arcing times increased when the natural 
frequency was over 30,000 cycles per 
second. The lowest frequency at which 
the maximum arcing could be reached 
was not determined, but on a laboratory 
circuit a natural frequency of about 
190,000 cycles was heavily damped, in- 
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Relative Expense for Service Restoration 
With Different Types of Overcurrent 


Protection for Distribution Circuits 


G. F. LINCKS 


ASSOCIATE AIEE 


HE combination of line sectionalizing 

in the main feeder, individual pro- 
tection at branch-line junctions, and re- 
closing relays and breakers at the sub- 
station has been shown to provide a cumu- 
lative reduction in consumer minutes out- 
age (minutes of outage per consumer per 
year) that no one of the methods can pro- 
vide alone.! Branch protection proved to 
be of greater value than line sectionalizing. 


However, in order to be of any real 
assistance in efficient system planning, 
such knowledge of the ways and means to 
improve service continuity must be com- 
bined with an understanding of the ex- 
pense involved in restoring service for all 
combinations and types of protective 
equipment that are available. Such “‘res- 
toration expense’ involves the man-hours 
required to locate the fault, to make any 
necessary repairs on the line, and to re- 
store service, and involves also the auto- 
motive miles which must be traveled in 
doing it. Naturally, initial costs must be 
included for an over-all consideration of 
the economics of overcurrent protection. 


Calculations and Presentation of 
Data 


Separate studies were made on two dif- 
ferent setups of the distribution lines, 
namely, one for branch protection, as in 


dicating that the maximum arcing time 
had been obtained. 
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Figure 1, and auother for line sectionaliz- 
ing with protective devices connected in 
series as in Figure 2. The assumptions in 
the appendix are basically identical with 
those used in the previous study for the 
calculation of consumer minutes outage.? 
The minor changes involve interpreta- 
tions as to what portion of this outage 
time is for location, repair, and restora- 
tion of service, and where automotive 
mileage is required. Thus, it is possible 
to correlate directly the service outage 
value of different combinations and types 
of protective equipment from the previous 
study! with the values now being pre- 
sented for the “restoration time’’ and the 
automotive miles traveled. 

The following special terms are used 
throughout the paper: 
“Restoration time’ is the minutes per year 
spent by the trouble crew for all faults from 
the instant of notification of an interruption 


in service until all necessary repairs are 
made and service is restored. 


“Automotive mileage’ is the miles traveled 
by the trouble crew in performing the duties 
listed under ‘‘restoration time.” 
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Individual branch-line protection 
added to 30-mile feeder 


Branches located at center of feeder for 


average of even spacing along feeder 
pe eee 
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Figure 1. 
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| | 2/29-2 
NO SECTIONALIZING 


| SECTION 30 MILES 


U | SECTIONALIZING POINT ’ 


2SECTIONS 15 MILES EACH 


U 2 SECTIONALIZING POINTS 


3SECTIONS 10 MILES EACH 


LI 3 SECTIONALIZING POINTS 


4 SECTIONS’ 7.5 MILES EACH 


U 4 SECTIONALIZING POINTS 


5 SECTIONS 6 MILES EACH 


U 5 SECTIONALIZING POINTS 


6 SECTIONS 5 MILES EACH 


U 6 SECTIONALIZING POINTS : 


7 SECTIONS 4.286 MILES EACH 
Figure 2. Line sectionalizing with protective 
devices connected in series on 30-mile line 


“Restoration expense’’ is the total expense for 
“restoration time’’ and automotive mileage. 


The ‘‘yardstick” is either the ‘‘restoration 
time” in minutes per year or the automotive 
mileage per year caused by ‘‘permanent 
faults alone’ with no automatic or manual 
line sectionalizing and no branch protection. 


Using the assumptions in appendix A, 
calculations were made to determine the 
“restoration time’ and the automotive 
mileage traveled for each system setup, 
and the values are given as a percentage 
of the “yardstick’’ on the curves, Fig- 
ures 5 to: 12 inclusive, that is: 


Actual calculated values for 
specific system setup* 


124 t=100 
aka eS “the yardstick’’* 


By making comparisons in terms of this 
percentage, we eliminate to some extent 
the effect of departures of actual prac- 
tice from the assumptions employed in 
the study. Wherever such departures 
might affect the calculations, an attempt 
was made to be conservative in showing 


* The calculated values and the ‘‘yardstick’”’ may 
be in terms of either ‘‘restoration time’ in minutes 
per year or automotive mileage traveled per year. 
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Figure 3. Curves 
showing cost per 
hour of ‘restoration 
time” saved per year 
to liquidate relative 
initial costs of pro- 
tective equipment 
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INITIAL COST DOLLARS PER "RESTORATION HOUR" SAVED PER YEAR 
(For Years Required to Liquidate, Divide by Dollars per Hours Paid Trouble Crew) 


(For Derivation see Appendix B) 
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benefits for line sectionalizing or branch 
protection with the less costly line protec- 
tive devices. 

Known first costs are brought into the 
picture to determine the length of time 
required to liquidate any increased initial 
costs for equipment which provides sav- 
ings in “restoration expense,’’ as in Fig- 
ure 3. (See also appendix B.) 


The Curves 


The data are given in curve form show- 
ing the percentage of the ‘‘yardstick’’ for 
varying arrangements of line protection. 
Figures 5 to 10 inclusive are for branch 
protection, and Figures 11 and 12 are for 
line sectionalizing with a number of pro- 
tective devices connected in series. 
While these data may not fit a specific 
circuit exactly, they should be sufficiently 
close to be usable in planning the over- 
current protection on practically all dis- 
tribution systems. 


Actual Values for “Yardstick” 
Affect Comparisons 


In addition to comparing the percent- 
ages given on the curves, it is important 
to consider also the value of the ‘“‘yard- 
stick” and the calculated values for 
specific cases in terms of the actual ‘‘res- 
toration time’ in minutes per year or the 
automotive mileage per year. Since we 
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85 75 65 50 25 
% TEMPORARY FAULTS 


Symbols defined in 
Figure 6 


Column A. Curves 
for — sectionalizing 
equipment show rel- 
ative cost of making 
savings in “‘restora- 
tion time’’ over that 
required with single- 
element fuse cutouts 


Column B. Curves 
for different combi- 
nations of equipment 
affording approxi- 
mately equal service 
continuity show cost 
of saving in ‘‘restora- 
tion time’ Where 
made by higher cost 
equipment. *Such 
savings not made 
where curves not 
extended 


Compare curve 1 with 2 


85 75 6 


a 
3 
i 
on 


Curve 1 for three resetting reclosers at sec- 
tionalizing points with three unprotected 
branches. Curves 2-8 for two-element re- 
closing cutouts, three at branches, five at 
sectionalizing points 
Compare curves 3 and 4 with 5 (line section- 
alizing only) 

Curves 3 and 4 for three three-element reclos- 
ing cutouts three and one-phase circuits 
respectively 
Curve 5 for five two-element reclosing cut- 
outs one- or three-phase circuits 


Column C. Curves for branch protection 
show the relative cost of savings in ‘‘restora- 
tion time’ secured with different types and 
combinations of equipment 
Observe that the cost of all reclosing equip- 
ment increases at a higher rate than the de- 
crease in ‘restoration time’ they provide 


have assumed a constant number of total 
faults, the “‘yardstick,’’ which is based on 
“permanent faults alone,” is obviously 
lowest with 85 per cent temporary faults. 
It increases to a maximum at the 25 per 
cent temporary faults as shown in Table 
I. These values would increase or de- 
crease respectively if extended beyond the 
25 to 85 per cent range that was studied. 
Much greater ‘‘restoration time,” auto- 
motive mileage, and consumer minutes 
outage are required to locate, repair, and 
restore service with a permanent fault 
than just to restore service with a tem- 
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porary fault. Thus, as the percentage of 
temporary faults becomes greater, the 
“restoration time,’ automotive mileage, 
and consumer minutes outage caused by 
equipment opening on temporary faults 
increases less than the decrease in these 
values as caused by permanent faults. 
Because of this relationship, the calcu- 
lated actual “restoration time” and auto- 


MULTIPLYING FACTOR FOR “YARDSTICK” IN TABLE 1 - 
x 


© 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 60 90 
MILES 
(TOTAL LENGTH OF FEEDER OR OF ALL BRANCHES) 
Figure 4. Conversion curves for determining 
“yardstick” with different lengths of feeder 
and total length of branches 


How to use data: 


1. Determine the multiplying factor 


(1). For the proper length of the feeder 
(2). For the total length of all the branches 


2. Multiply the “yardstick” in Table | by 
the multiplying factor for the feeder 


3. Multiply the corrected ‘‘yardstick’’ deter- 
mined in item 2 by the multiplying factor for the 
branches 


Observe that the “yardstick” is increased more 
by adding mileage to branches than by in- 
creasing the length of the feeder 


motive mileage for 25 per cent temporary 
faults are greater than that for 85 per 
cent temporary faults. This relationship 
is reversed when the calculated values are 
given as a percentage of the ‘‘yardstick”’ 
as on the curves, Figures 5 to 12 inclusive. 
This shift in relationship is important 
when evaluating the benefits secured by 
the use of the more effective device which 
usually costs more (see Figure 3). 
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Some Protective Devices Can Be 
Connected in Series in Greater 
Numbers Than Others 


More two-element than three-element 
reclosing fuse cutouts can be connected in 
series and co-ordinated to provide about 
equal improvement in service continuity. 
Figures 11 and 12 indicate that the use of 
a greater number of two-element than 
three-element cutouts may increase the 
normal differences in “restoration ex- 
pense’’ for these two devices at the higher 
percentages of temporary faults. How- 


Figure 5. ‘‘Restora- 
tion time’’ for pro- 
tected one mile 
branches employing 
nonreclosing or re- 


closers at sectionalizing points on the same 
line with the three branches unprotected. 
With 85 and 75 per cent temporary faults 
Figure 3 indicates that from 11 to 20 
years respectively will be required to 
liquidate the additional cost of the re- 
closers with a wage rate of one dollar per 
hour per man for a two-man crew. With 
65 and lower percentages of temporary 
faults the use of the two-element reclosing 
cutouts in the branches makes possible 
lower “‘restoration time’”’ as well as a lower 
initial cost and a slight improvement in 
service continuity. 


% TEMPORARY 
FAULTS 


65 


closing substation 
breakers and all avail- 


THE "YARDSTICK" 


able types of branch 
protective  equip- 
ment 


Symbols defined in 
Figure 6 
Observe that a sav- 
ing is made for all 
but —single-element 
fuse cutouts when 
used with nonreclos- 
ing substation break- 
ers at 85 per cent 
temporary faults 


%"RESTORATION TIME” (% OF THE “YARDSTICK") 


ever, when the difference in the initial 
costs of these two types of cutout is 
divided by the savings in ‘‘restoration ex- 
pense,” it shows that the cost per hour of 
“restoration time’’ saved per year by 
the use of the three-element design would 
be quite high, especially for three-phase 
circuits. For example, the use of two- 
element cutouts at five sectionalizing 
points and three-element cutouts at three 
sectionalizing points provides approxi- 
mately the same service continuity. A 
comparison of these, as in Figure 3 (col- 
umn B, curves 3, 4, and 5) indicates that 
from 6 to 13 years might be required to 
liquidate the extra cost of three three- 
element cutouts per phase on a three- 
phase 30-mile circuit, with a wage rate of 
one dollar per hour per man for a two- 
man crew. 
A similar comparison is made in Figure 
3 (column B, curves 1 and 2) to show the 
effect of the limitations in co-ordinating 
automatic resetting reclosers with fuses 
at branch junctions or at transformers. 
The use of three two-element cutouts to 
protect three branches added to a line 
sectionalized with the five two-element 
cutouts provides at least equal service 
continuity to that provided by three re- 
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Effect of Nonreclosing and Reclosing 
Substation Equipment 


With no line sectionalizing or branch 
protection, “permanent faults alone” are 
the only cause for sending out the trouble 
crew. The restoration of service after a 
temporary fault by manual or automatic 
reclosing of the substation breaker in- 
volves only the station attendant and 
thus the type of equipment employed has 
no effect on the ‘restoration time’ or 
automotive mileage. 


Combining Branch Protection and 
Line Sectionalizing 


The cumulative effect on ‘restoration 
time’ and automotive mileage of combin- 
ing the protection of a number of short 
branches with line sectionalizing can be 
approximated from the data on the curves, 
Figures 5 to 12 inclusive. See appendix C 
‘for description of how to do this. 

Where the circuit consists of two or 
more long branches, each branch should 
be studied separately from the standpoint 
of line sectionalizing and branch protec- 
tion. Then the cumulative effect should 
be determined by adding or subtracting 
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the percentages as described in appendix 
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For Reclosers Which Do Not Reset 
Automatically 


The conclusions drawn and the data 
in the curves for reclosing fuse cutouts 
apply to any type of apparatus with an 
equal number of reclosers and without 
the feature of automatically resetting 
after clearing a temporary fault. 


Conclusions 


Some general conclusions can be drawn 
from the study, although it is anticipated 
that the data will prove even more help- 
ful in system planning when applied to the 
problems of specific circuits. 


SUBSTATION EQUIPMENT 


1. The substitution of reclosing for non- 
reclosing breakers at the substation, while 
improving service continuity, has no effect 
on the “restoration time’? or automotive 
mileage (unless the substation attendant’s 
time to manually reclose the breaker is 
classed as ‘‘restoration time’’). 


2. Overlapping the substation reclosing 
protection with all line protective devices 
provides a major reduction in “restoration 
time”’ and automotive mileage. It is quite 
effective when combined with branch pro- 
tective devices. (With such overlapping 
the breaker trips and recloses once without 
the branch or line protective device opening 
for all faults out to the ends of the line, and 
then the relay provides time delay so that 
the branch or line-sectionalizing protective 
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Figure 6 (left). ‘‘Restoration time” for pro- 

tected five-mile branches employing all avail- 

able types of substation and branch protective 
equipment 


B=Nonreclosing or reclosing breaker at 
- substation 


OB=Overlapping reclosing breaker at sub- 

station, set for instantaneous tripping on first 

opening with all types of line protective 

equipment delayed to open only ahead of 
second opening of breaker 


1 =Single-element fuse 
2=Two-element reclosing fuse 
3=Three-element reclosing fuse 
R=Automatic resetting recloser 


P=Permanent faults alone—all temporary 


faults cleared with only a momentary outage 


(These are combined to show type of sub- 
station and line equipment employed) 


Observe: 


1. The major reduction in “restoration time” 
for “‘permanent faults alone’ with the 
branches protected 


2. The comparatively small increase in “‘res- 
toration time’ for outages caused by equip- 
ment opening on temporary faults 


3. Single-element fuses provide the major 
portion of the reduction obtainable except at 
85 per cent temporary faults 


device disconnects the faulted portion of the 
circuit ahead of the second tripping of the 
relay.) 


3. Such overlapping protection of the en- 
tire line is the most economical of all system 
setups providing automatic reclosing, when 
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Figure 7. ‘‘Restoration time’’ for protected 

ten-mile branches employing all available 

types of substation and branch protective 
equipments 


Symbols defined in Figure 6 


Observe that the reduction in “restoration 

time’ is greater with ten- than with five-mile 

branches with all other relationships being 
proportionally the same 


both “‘restoration expense’”’ and initial costs 
are considered. 


4. Where such overlapping protection as 
in paragraph 2 reaches only part way out on 
the line, the decrease in ‘‘restoration time”’ 
and automotive mileage over a nonreclosing 
or reclosing breaker is only approximately 
one quarter of the decrease provided by 
overlapping the whole line. 


BRANCH PROTECTION REDUCES MAIN- 


TENANCE 
1. Overcurrent protection of individual 
branches generally reduces ‘“‘restoration 


time’ and automotive mileage, even with 
short branches. The exceptions are with 
only a few or very short branches at high 
percentages of temporary faults where the 
actual number of minutes and miles are’ 
small (see Figures 5 to 10 inclusive). 


2. The length of the branch has a major 
effect on the “restoration time” and auto- 
motive mileage. 


3. Overcurrent protection of individiial 
branches provides less reduction in terms of 
actual “restoration time’? and automotive 
mileage at higher percentages of temporary © 
faults than at the lower percentages. 


4. The savings in “restoration expense’’ 
with branch protection are less likely to_ 
liquidate the initial cost of all types of over- 
current protective equipment at higher 
percentages of temporary faults than at © 
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Figure 8. Auto- 
motive mileage for 
protection of one- 


mile branches em- 
ploying nonreclos- 
ing or reclosing sub- 
station breaker and 
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Figure 9 (below). Automotive mileage for 

protected five-mile branches employing all 

available types of substation and branch pro- 
tective equipment 


Symbols defined in Figure 6 


Observe the same greater reduction in auto- 

motive mileage for ‘‘permanent faults alone”’ 

and the effect of outages caused by temporary 
faults as observed in Figure 8 
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all available types of 
branch _ protective 
equipment 


“YARDSTICK"” 


Symbols defined in 
Figure 6 


Observe that the 
saving in automotive 
mileage for “‘per- 
manent faults alone” 
is greater than the 
saving in ‘‘restora- 
tion time’’ (Figure 5). 
Also that the effect 
of outages caused by 
temporary faults is 
greater. However, 
the actual values for the “yardstick” in terms 
of automotive mileage is much less than for 
“restoration time” 


Figure 10. 


the lower percentages, where the protective 
orbs of the substation relay and breaker 
includes the whole line. 


5. Single-element fusing of branches, five 
miles and longer, is the most effective in 
saving sufficient ‘‘restoration time’? and 
automotive mileage to liquidate the initial 
investment. Only a few years are required 
because of the comparative low first cost to 
the savings effected. For example, with 
30 miles of single-phase branches on a 30- 
mile feeder and a wage rate of one dollar 
per hour per man for a two-man trouble 
crew, the liquidation would be effected in 
about 1 to 2.5 years. The exception is 
with 85 per cent temporary faults where the 
actual minutes and miles saved are too small 
to offset the initial cost of even single-ele- 
ment cutouts within a reasonable time. 


6. Two and three-element reclosing fuse 
cutouts and automatic resetting reclosers 
provide reductions in “‘restoration time” and 
automotive mileage which are worthy of 
consideration. However, this saving is not 
proportionate with the increase in initial 
costs over that for single-element fuse cut- 
outs. 


7. Reclosing breakers at the substation 
which overlap single-element fuses at a num- 


Automotive mileage for protected ten-mile branches employing all available 


types of substation and branch protective equipment 
Symbols defined in Figure 6 


Observe that the reduction in automotive mileage is greater than with one- and five-mile 
branches (Figures 8 and 9), and that the effect of outages due to temporary faults is pro- 
portionately greater, especially at the higher percentages of temporary faults 
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Figure 11. “Restoration time” with line sec- Figure 12. Auto- & : 
tionalizing employing all available types of motive mileage with = 
substation and line overcurrent protective line sectionalizing P 240 
equipment employing all avail- < 
1/,OB=overlapping reclosing breaker at sub- sb ei! sub- a 220 
station, protection for only half of line ee Se over 
‘ tre: current _ protective 200 
Other symbols defined in Figure 6 eanloment 
Observe: ‘ ee 
1. The “restoration time’ as caused by ‘Segara 
“permanent faults alone’ is reduced only oie reaker at a 
slightly by line sectionalizing. SU station, protec- 
tion for only half of 
2. The effect of outages caused by de- line eA 
vices opening on temporary faults is greater 
than with branch sectionalizing Other symbols de- eS 
3. Therefore, line sectionalizing generally fined in Figure 6 
increases “restoration time” Observe: 100 
ih 4 0246 
(This increase amounts to only about ten 1. The automotive 
hours per year with single-element fuses at mileage even for 
85 per cent temporary faults on a 30-mile ‘permanent. faults 


feeder) 


ber of branch junctions provide more sav- 
ings in “restoration time’? and automotive 
mileage than three-element cutouts with 
reclosing breakers. This combination is 
almost as effective as single-element fusing 
of branches without overlapping protection 
in having the savings in ‘‘restoration time” 
offset the initial costs, at 75 and lower per- 
centages of temporary faults, and is more 
effective at 85 per cent. 


8. Consideration of the economic value of 
reducing the percentage of temporary faults 
appears to be justified. Such a reduction for 
the line as a whole might be obtained by the 
use of reclosing devices on a branch or 
branches having a much higher percentage 
of temporary faults than the line as a whole. 


AUTOMATIC LINE SECTIONALIZING 


1. Automatic sectionalizing of the main 
feeder (and long branches treated as feeders) 
with protective devices connected in series 
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alone is increased by line sectionalizing 


2. As with branch protection, the effect of 
outages caused by temporary faults is greater 
than with “restoration time’ (Figure 8) 


generally increases “restoration time’’ and 
automotive mileage and thus must be justi- 
fied by the savings in revenue and the im- 
provement in customer good will resulting 
from the better service continuity. How- 
ever, the automatic resetting -reclosers re- 
duce “restoration time’ and automotive 
mileage, as do two and three-element re- 
closing fuse cutouts at 50 per cent temporary 
faults and lower, and reclosing breakers 
which overlap single-element and reclosing 
cutouts at 65 per cefit and lower (see 
Figures 11 and 12). / 


2. The inctease in actual ‘‘restoration 
time” and automotive mileage even with 
single-element fuse cutouts generally is 
comparatively small. 
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3. Automatic sectionalizing ‘with single- 
element cutouts requires the most additional 
“restoration time’ and automotive mileage 
but at a minimum over-all cost, see Figure 8, 
column 1. Therefore, sectionalizing with 
single-element cutouts may be justified 
economically in many instances. 


4. Overlapping reclosing substation break- 
ers combined with single-element fusing at 
sectionalizing points requires less additional 
“restoration time’’ and automotive mileage 
than sectionalizing with three-element re- 
closing cutouts and with a lower total first 
cost. This is especially true on three-phase 
circuits. (Only the additional equipment 
for the special relaying was considered neces- 


sary at'the substation.) yi 


5. Sectionalizing with automatic reclosing © 


equipment provides a greater reduction in 
“restoration time’’ and automotive mileage 
compared to single-element cutouts than 
when the comparison is made with branch 
protection. However, as in the case with 
branch protection, the reduction in “restora- 
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tion time’ and automotive mileage is not 
proportional with the increase in initial 
cost except possibly on lines appreciably 
longer than 30 miles. 


BRANCH PROTECTION AND LINE SEC- 
TIONALIZING SHOULD BE COMBINED 


The cumulative benefit obtained by 
Combining branch protection and line sec- 
tionalizing should not be overlooked. 
Sectionalizing with equipment, the char- 
acteristics of which are such as to pre- 
clude branch protection, prevents the se- 
curing of major reductions in “‘restoration 
time’’ and automotive mileage. 


MANUAL LINE SECTIONALIZING 


Manual line sectionalizing generally is 
employed where automatic protection has 
not been adopted. With manual sec- 
tionalizing ‘restoration time,” automotive 


Table I. 


the percentage of temporary faults, espe 
cially in the range above 75 per cent. 


2. If the percentage of temporary faults is 
decreased, less costly equipment generally 
will provide equal or better service continu- 
ity with lower ‘‘restoration time’”’ and auto- 
motive mileage. 


3. <A reduction in the percentage and thus 
the number of temporary faults on a specific 
system lowers the total number of faults 
and provides greater reductions in “restora- 
tion time’? and automotive mileage than is 
shown in this study, where the total number 
of faults remain constant. 


Use of Data for Continuing 
Expansion of Knowledge 


Although over-all values of combining 
branch protection, line sectionalizing, and 
reclosing relaying at the substation as pre- 
sented are based on a set of rigid assump- 


Actual Calculated Values® for ‘Yardsticks’” for Feeder Without any Branchest or 


Manual Line Sectionalizing 


Values Decrease as the Percentage of Temporary Faults Increases 


25 
Units in Which Calculated Actual 
Values Are Expressed 


Per Cent Temporary Faults 


50 65 , 75 85 


Actual Values for Permanent Faults Alone* 


Consumer minutes outage per year......... 2,137.5 
“Restoration time’’ in minutes per year...... 2,137.5 
Automotive mileage per year............... 337.5 


RA VA 2B iatinars clk OOO LO eral dels 4 ONeill ale So ei O 
rennin 1,425...%.. 906.25... 712.5... .)..427.5 
PTET ee GCU beh er 38 Mn a a 67.5 


© The values in this tabulation are based on a 30-mile feeder. 


To convert the values for longer or shorter 


feeders, use the multiplying factors as determined in Figure 4. 


* These actual values will not apply exactly to any system, but the relationship shown should apply about 
proportionally. To determine actual ‘‘restoration time’’ and automotive mileage for any system setup, 
multiply the ‘‘yardstick”’ by the percentage for that setup as given on curves 5 to 12 inclusive. + 


t The values in this tabulation do not apply directly to feeders with branches. 


Corrections can be made by 


use of the multiplying factors for the total length of all branches as determined from Figure 4. 


mileage, and consumer minutes outage are 
caused by “permanent faults alone” and 
thus are the same percentages of the 
“yardstick”” at all percentages of tem- 
porary faults. Therefore, automatic sec- 
tionalizing and branch protection, which 
may cause outages on all or some tem- 
porary faults, are less likely to be justi- 
fied over manual sectionalizing at the 
higher percentage of temporary faults 
(above 75 per cent) than is indicated when 
compared with the ‘‘yardstick.” This is 
especially true on a feeder with relatively 
long branches where manual sectionaliz- 
ing eliminates traveling out and back on 
a number of the branches in search of the 
fault. 


LOWERING OF THE PERCENTAGE OF TEM- 
PORARY FAULTS SHOULD BE Con- 
SIDERED 

1. Since outages caused by temporary 

faults make all types of equipment less effi- 

cient in attaining the minimum values for 

“Dermanent faults alone,’’ consideration 

should be given to the economics of reducing 
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tions, these data should facilitate more 
efficient planning of overcurrent protec- 
tion on specific systems. It is hoped that 
these data will be extended, or if neces- 
sary, modified as the result of operating 
records secured in actual practice. 


Appendix A. Assumptions Em- 
ployed in Mathematical Study 


The same general assumptions employed 
in the study to determine the relative value 
of different types of overcurrent protection 
for distribution circuits in terms of service 
continuity! were used in continuing the 
mathematical study to check the effect on 
“restoration expense.” All of the assump- 
tions pertinent to the present study are 
tabulated below: 


1. The Distribution Lines Studied (Length 
of Lines) 


(a). Inone part of the study one to six unprotected 
and protected branches, each one, five, or ten miles 
in length, were added at the mid-point of an un- 
sectionalized 30-mile main feeder, increasing the 
total length of line, as in Figure 1. (The greater 
total lemgth will increase the actual ‘‘restoration 
time’’ and automotive miles, but when these are 
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expressed as a percentage of the ‘‘yardstick’’ (for 
“permanent faults alone’’ without branch protec- 
tion), the effect of the lengthis cancelled. Thus the 
percentage shown on curves of Figures 5 to 10 in- 
clusive for any system setup can be applied to any 
length of line or branches, if the ‘‘yardstick”’ is 
modified as directed in Figure 4. Connecting the 
branches at the mid-point provided an average for 
an even spacing of the branches along the feeder.) 


(b). In the other part of the study, a 30-mile main 
feeder was broken up into from one to seven sections 
by zero to six overcurrent protective sectionalizing 
devices connected in series’as in Figure 2. 


2. Equipment Employed. Both stud- 
ies included checking comparative results 
with overcurrent protection provided by: 


(a). Substation breakers actuated by nonreclosing 
or automatic reclosing relays, and automatic reclos- 
ing relays which overlap all branch and line protec- 
tive equipment so that the breaker trips and recloses 
once without the branch or line devices opening, 
and then provides time delay before the second 
tripping of the relay on more persistent faults; 
each combined with 


(b). Sectionalizing or branch-line protection with 
single-element or two and three-element reclosing 
fuse cutouts or reclosers which reset automatically 
after clearing a temporary fault. 


8. Number and Type of Faults. One 
fault per mile per year uniformly distributed 
with temporary faults equaling 25, 50, 65, 
75, and 85 per cent of the total. (One 
fault per mile is probably somewhat high. 
Any lower value might have been used 
without changing the percentages used for 
comparison but would decrease the values 
for the “yardstick” in Table I and would 
change the values in Figure 3—decreasing 
these values for cost of “restoration” with 
line sectionalizing in column A and increas- 
ing the values for the coct to secure the 
savings with branch protection in column 


C). 


4. Attended Substation. No “restora- 
tion time’? was included for the substation 
attendant to close the station breaker or to 
notify the trouble crew. (‘Restoration 
time’ for temporary faults was zero, re- 
gardless of whether service was restored by 
manual or automatic reclosing of the station 
breaker. Thus, there is no difference in 
man-hours of “restoration time’’ or auto- 
motive mileage for nonreclosing or reclosing 
relays and breakers.) 


5. Trouble Crew. Consisted of one 
man who was always available at the sub- 
station to start instantly with no time al- 
lowed for notification or preparation. (More 
often the crew consists of two men to meet 
safety requirements, but any multiple of 
one will have no effect on the percentages 
used in the presentation of the data. The 
actual “restoration time” in Table I can be 
multiplied by the exact number in the crew 
if over one, to make the values comparable 
with the utility’s actual practice, see also 
the directions on Figure 3. Also, the crew 
is more likely to be out on the system, some- 
times closer to and sometimes farther from 
the fault location, so that this assumption 
provided an average.) 


6. Time to Locate Fault, Make Neces- 
sary Repairs, and Restore Service. The 
trouble crew: 


A. With no branch protection or line 
sectionalizing (All temporary faults cleared 
when breaker locks open. Service restored 
by station attendant. Trouble crew re- 
quired for ‘(permanent faults only.’’) 


(a). Traveled 15 miles per hour to the mid-point 
of the feeder as the average, and out to the mid-point 
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of each branch and back as the average for each 
branch. 


B. With automatic line sectionalizing and 
individual branch protection 


(a). Traveled 30 miles per hour to the sectionaliz- 
ing point at which the protective device had opened. 
No time was allowed for examining sectionalizing 
or branch protective devices en route, as it was as- 
sumed that these would have indicating features 
visible from the car. 


(6). Spent five minutes to climb the pole and to 
restore service if a temporary fault had caused the 
outage at the sectionalizing or branch protection 
point. 


(c). Traveled-15 miles per hour to the mid-point 
of the branch or section on which the fault persisted. 
The mid-point provided the average for the uniform 
spacing of faults. 


(d). Spent 30 minutes repairing a permanent fault. 
In a majority of cases the trouble crew will repair 
faults without calling for the assistance of the line 
crew, generally in less than 30 minutes. Where the 
services of the larger line crew are required, the 
time would generally exceed the 30 minutes average. 
This makes the values presented more conservative 
than actual practice. 


(e). After repairing the fault: 


1. No time was allowed to notify the substation 
attendant when he was required to close the 
breaker (although some time probably would be 
required for notification which would have increased 
the values of the ‘‘yardstick’’ Table I and the 
“‘restoration time’’ or automotive mileage for out- 
ages caused by temporary faults. This would have 
shown greater benefits for line sectionalizing and 
branch protection for reclosing cutouts and espe- 
cially for automatic resetting reclosures). 


2. The crew traveled 30 miles per hour to return 
to the sectionalizing or branch protective device to 
restore service. 


3. No ‘‘restoration time’’ or automotive mileage 
was included after service was restored, since the 
crew might then be headed for another job to which 
the additional mileage and time would be charged. 


7. Service Restoration by First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Reclosures was assumed 
to be 50 per cent of the total number of 
faults for devices which reclose once, 65 
per cent for those which reclose twice, 70 
per cent for those which reclose three times, 
and 73 per cent for combinations which re- 
close four times (see Table IV in appendix 
of previous study'). This gives maximum 
advantage to three-element reclosing fuses 
and other multireclosing devices, as com- 
pared with two-element reclosing fuse cut- 
outs, since these values for perfect operation 
are low for the first reclosing and high for 
the second as compared with operating 
experience. Some data show as high as 75 
to 90 per cent restoration of service follow- 
ing the first reclosure. 


8. No Inspection With Reclosing Fuse 
Cutouts Was Assumed. Because such in- 
spection would have permitted refusing be- 
fore an outage occurred, the data indicate 
only the minimum benefit for these devices. 

(This benefit would be increased to a de- 
gree approaching that of the device that 
resets automatically, as such fuse renewal 
before the occurrence of an outage ap- 
proaches 100 per cent. The percentage of 
such discovery and renewal is fairly high, 
because linemen and trouble crews are on 
the lookout for the indicating devices as 
they pursue their regular duties along the 
lines.) 

Fuse renewal is accomplished in a few 
minutes while they are at the installation, 
without any traveling time or mileage as 
was included in the calculated values pre- 
sented. Thus all reclosing fuse data are 
ultraconservative. 
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9. The Protective Orbit of the Substation 
Breaker (which is determined by minimum 
pickup current of the relay) included the 
whole feeder and all of the branches. In 
many instances distribution lines have out- 
grown this orbit. Consequently, the lower 
current individual protection of the branches 


and line sectionalizing on the otherwise un- 


protected portion may prevent burning 
down lines or annealing of the conductors. 
Such faults would require a long time to 
repair and might necessitate the assistance 
of the line crew. Conversely, this lower cur- 
rent protection may cause outages which 
might otherwise have burned clear. De- 
pending on the type of equipment, after such 
outages service will be restored automati- 
cally or will require the trouble crew to go 
out to the sectionalizing or branch protec- 
tion point in order to restore service. There 
would have to be a large number of such 
trips to equal the “restoration time” re- 
quired for one case of putting back up lines 
burned down because of lack of protection. 


Table Il 
Assumed Initial Costs Used 
for Figure 3 Cost Eacht 

Single-element fuse cutouts............. $ 7.00 
Two-element fuse cutouts.............. 17.00 
Three-element fuse cutouts............. 32.00 
Automatic resetting reclosers............ 85.00 
Additional relay equipment*............ 58.00 


+ These initial costs are approximately correct. 
Additional material other than the crossarm will 
be negligible as mounting hardware is furnished 
with the devices. Installation costs are not in- 
cluded as they will vary on different systems. 


*It was assumed that induction-type reclosing 
relays and breakers are available. 


No actual data are available on this rela- 
tionship. However, it would appear that 
the ‘restoration time’’ in the area beyond 
the protective orbit of the station breaker 
would be reduced perceptibly by line sec- 
tionalizing and branch protection. This 
would decrease the higher ‘“‘restoration time’”’ 
and automotive mileage shown in this study 
for line sectionalizing, where the protective 
orbit encompassed the whole line, and would 
increase the savings shown for branch pro- 
tection. 


Appendix B. How to Determine 

the Cost Per Hour of ‘Restoration 

Time” Saved Per Year to Liquidate 

Relative Initial Costs of Protective 
Equipment 


This is the method employed in figuring 
the values in Figure 3. It is applicable to 
the studying of automotive mileage costs 
as well (substitute mileage values for ‘“‘res- 
toration time’’ and proceed as described). 
Since with line sectionalizing the ‘‘restora- 
tion time” is increased over that for no 
sectionalizing, the comparison is made with 
the single-element cutout which requires the 
greatest “restoration time.’’ Branch pro- 
tection generally provides a reduction in 
“restoration time” from that with no pro- 
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tection and thus the comparison is made 
with the ‘‘yardstick”’ to determine the cost 
of securing this reduction. 


Procedure 


1. Determine the percentage for specific 
system setup from curves 5 to 12 inclusive, 
making additions for the cumulative effect 
of combining branch protection and line 
sectionalizing as described in the text. 


2. ‘Determine the actual “‘restoration time” 
for each specific system setup by multiplying 
the ‘‘yardstick’’ from Table I (modified if 
necessary for variations in length of the 
total line as described in Figure 4) by the 
percentage determined in paragraph 1. 


3. Determine the difference in actual “‘res- 
toration time’”’ for the equipment being com- 
pared. 


4. Determine the difference in initial costs 
of the equipment required for each system 
setup (see Table IT). 


5. Divide the difference in costs by the dif- 
ference in “restoration time’’ to determine 
the cost per hour of “restoration time” per 
year. 

6. Divide the values determined in para- 
graph 5 by the total wages per hour paid the 
trouble crew to determine the number of 
years required to liquidate the difference in 
initial cost (as determined in paragraph 4). 
Formulating this: 


Cost per unit} saved/year = 
unitf for less unit t for more 
effective device ]—| effective device 
(from item 2) (from item 2) 


Cost of less effec- 
tive device* 


Cost of more effec- 
tive device* — 


Number of years to liquidate = 
cost/unit saved t/year 
dollars per hour paid trouble crew 


Appendix C. How to Combine 
‘Restoration Time’’ or Automotive 


Mileage Values for Branch Pro- 


tection, Figures 5 to 10 inclusive, 
With Those for Line Sectionalizing, 
Figures 11 and 12 


1. Where both cause “restoration time” or 
automotive mileage greater than 100 per 
cent (the ‘‘yardstick’’), add to the percent- 
age on one curve the percentage above 100 
per cent on the outer curve, that is: 


Resultant per cent = (per cent on one curve) 
+ (per cent—100 on other) 
2. Where one system causes ‘‘restoration 


time’ or automotive mileage greater than 
100% and the other system less than 100 


per cent, subtract from the first percentage © 


the value of 100 — the second percentage, 
that is, 


Resultant per cent=(per cent which is 
greater than 100 per cent) — (100—per cent 
which is less than 100 per cent) 


* The cost value should be either the initial cost or 
the installed cost. 


+ The unit used may bein terms of restoration hours 
per year or automotive mileage per year. 
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Tests and Analysis of Circuit-Breaker 
Performance When Switching Large 


Capacitor Banks 


T. W. SCHROEDER 


ASSOCIATE AIEE 


HE increased kilowatt burden on 

generation and transmission equip- 
ments—occasioned by the existing national 
emergency—calls for a reduction in the 
use of these equipments for generating 
and transmitting reactive kilovolt-am- 
peres. When operating conditions permit 
the use of either capacitors or synchro- 
nous condensers, the relatively shorter 
production time of capacitors is making 
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them more and more justifiable as a reac- 
tive source in the range of kilovolt-ampere 
ratings where economics might normally 
dictate a synchronous condenser.! At 
the present time the use of capacitors in 
banks up to 10,000 kva is being given in- 
creased consideration, and several in- 
stallations having steps in this range have 
already been made. 

With this growing use of capacitors, it is 


Paper 42-119, recommended by the AIEE commit- 
tee on protective devices for presentation at the 
AIEE summer convention, Chicago, Ill., June 
22-26, 1942. Manuscript submitted April 27, 
1942; made available for printing May 18, 1942. 


T. W. ScHROEDER and J. W. BuTLeEr are both of 
the central station engineering department, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., where 
Mr. Butler is sponsor engineer. E. W. Borune is 
research engineer in the power circuit breaker engi- 
neering department, General Electric Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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becoming increasingly necessary to apply 
adequate power circuit breakers to the 
task of switching these large banks, 
either totally or in steps, on and off the 
system. It has long been recognized 
that the job of switching capacitive cir- 
cuits, such as long unloaded transmission 
lines, can become difficult, and it there- 
fore logically follows that both the duty 
on the breaker and its effect on the system 


Figure 1. Transient- 
analyzer circuit for 
determining effects 
of sequential pole 
closing 


(a). Total capacitor 
bank energized 


(b). Capacitor bank 
energized _—_ against 
already energized 
bank. Le is induct- 
ance of breaker and 
bus work between 


banks 


during switching of large capacitor banks 
should be investigated. 

When a capacitor bank is energized, a 
large component of natural frequency 
current initially flows in addition to the 
normal-frequency circuit current. If the 
bank is energized against an already ener- 
gized bank, even larger natural-frequency 
equalizing currents may flow through the 
breaker. The effect of these currents 
must be evaluated. 

When a capacitor bank is de-energized, 
larger than normal system voltages may 
exist across the breaker contacts because 
of the trapped charge on the capacitor. 


3. Where both systems cause ‘‘restoration 
time’’ and automotive mileage less than 
100 per cent (the “yardstick’’), subtract 
from the percentage on one curve the value 
of 100 — percent on the other curve, that is, 


Resultant per cent = (per cent on one curve) 
—(100—per cent on other curve) 


To determine the actual “restoration time”’ 
and automotive mileage multiply the ‘“‘yard- 
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stick’ in Table I, modified as directed in 
Figure 4, by the resultant percentage. 


Reference 


1. RELATIVE VALUE OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
OVERCURRENT PROTECTION FOR DISTRIBUTION CIR- 
cuits, G. F. Lincks. AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 
volume 61, 1942, January section, pages 19-26. 
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This may impose a greater than usual 
task on the breaker dielectric to interrupt 
with a minimum of restriking, and if re- 
striking occurs, there may be voltage 
stresses above normal on the capacitor 
units as well as on the other connected 
equipment. 

This paper offers an analysis of the 
problem together with test results on 
full-scale and miniature capacitor banks. 
Certain conclusions are drawn relative 
to the duty on and selection of breakers 
for this service. 


Summary of Conclusions 


A total of 338 tests on oil blast and 
Magne-blast types of power circuit break- 
ers im the voltage class up to 15 kv and up 
to 250,000 kva short-circuit capacity, 
have been made. The results of this in- 


vestigation, coupled with the analytical 
treatment contained in this paper, have 


allowed the following conclusions to be 
reached: 


1. Based upon transient-analyzer analysis, 
it is shown that under the most pessimistic 
conditions of controlled restrike, abnormal 
circuit overvoltages can occur in de-energiz- 
ing capacitors. This agrees with the results 
of other investigations? covering fault clear- 
ing on circuits containing capacitance. 


2. Full-scale tests demonstrate that stand- 
ard oil-blast breakers in the above classifi- 
cation recover their dielectric strength suf- 
ficiently fast to switch capacitor banks up to 
at least 10,000 kva without creating ab- 
normal overvoltages. 


As the capacitor kilovolt-amperes is further 
increased, a point is reached where restriking 
becomes more probable. Whether abnormal 
overvoltages appear or not is then deter- 
mined by the randomness of the restriking 
phenomena and the inherent damping char- 
acteristics of the associated circuits. 


3. Full-scale tests show that the high 
series resistance in the arc chute of the 
Magne-blast type of breaker, when restriking 
occurs, prevents the abnormal overvoltages 
usually associated with restriking phenom- 
ena. This is evidenced by the successful 
interruption of 31,400 kva—3,400 amperes 
at 5,350 volts. 


4. Full-scale tests demonstrated that the 
peak values of transient equalizing currents 
upon energizing capacitor banks are within 
the values given by the equations presented 
in this paper and in reference 2. 


5. The short-circuit interrupting rating of 
a breaker need not be increased by the 
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proximity of a capacitor bank on the bus 
side. 


6. All tests made under various energizing 
and discharging conditions—many of which 
are presented in this paper—showed that 
the peak values of transient current obtained 
were not harmful to the breakers tested. 
The maximum value reached was 52,000 
amperes. 


The Energizing Problem 


ENERGIZING A SINGLE BANK 


It has been shown’ that the maximum 
inrush current, neglecting system ca- 
pacitance and damping, when energizing 
a single capacitor bank at the peak of the 
voltage wave is given by 


Tmax=Io(1+-WX,/X1) 
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Figure 2. Transient- 
analyzer oscillo- 
grams showing cur- 
rents obtainable 
when energizing ca- 
Pacitors 


Current calibration 

in times normal 

steady-state capaci- 
tor current 


91-3. One cycle of 
normal magnitude, 
fundamental fre- 
quency capacitor 
current 


91-4 Inrush  cur- 
rent, phase b, on 
energizing capacitor 
bank of Figure 1a. 
Switch b closed at 
Eg» maximum; switch 
c closed 36 degrees 
Jater for maximum |» 


91-5 Ig for condi- 
tion of 91-4 


01-6 |, for condi- 
tion of 91-4 


91-7 Inrush — cur- 
rent, phase b, on 
simultaneous ener- 
gizing of capacitors 
of all three phases 
of Figure 1a at the 
instant that makes /y 


maximum 
91-10 Inrush cur- 
rent, phase b, on 


simultaneous ener- 
gizing of capacitors 
of all three phases 
of Figure 16 at the 
instant that makes /p 
maximum 


91-13 Inrush cur- 

rent, phese c, on 

energizing capacitor bank of Figure 1b. 

Switch b closed at Egy max; switch ¢ subse- 
quently closed to give |; a maximum 


91-14 Ip for condition of 91-13 
91-15 Iq for condition of 91-13 


91-16 Same as 91-13, except switch b closed 
10 degrees ahead of Egy max 
Switch ¢ subsequently closed to give Ip a 
maximum 


where 


Ip=peak value of steady-state capacitor 
current 


X,=reactance of capacitor bank 
X7,=system reactance viewed from capaci- 
tor location 


Since a switching problem is being con- 
sidered, it may be appropriate to express 
inrush currents to capacitors in terms of 
the short-circuit current available at the 
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capacitor location. Doing this, the above ’ 
expression may be written as 


Imax =I,(1+ Vv Ts¢/I¢ ) 


where the subscripts stand for the ca- 
pacitor rated current and the short-cir- 
cuit currents—as initialed. All currents 
are expressed in peak values. This 
amounts to approximately 2,500 amperes 
for a 10,000-kva bank of capacitors 
closing on to a 13.8-kv system capable of 
delivering 250,000-kva short circuit. 

These expressions hold for each phase of 
a wye-grounded bank on a grounded sys- 
tem. In wye floating neutral or delta- 
connected banks, however, the initial in- 
dividual phase currents are a function of 
the order of pole closing. And since 
breakers probably do not close their con- 
tacts simultaneously, this case was inves- 
tigated to determine if larger currents 
than those indicated by the above ex- 
pression, could be obtained. 

The analysis of this case*—as given in 
appendix B—indicates that the maximum 
current from this effect is 1.15 times that 
which can be obtained by simultaneous 
closing of contacts. The circuit of Fig- 
ure 1(a) was set up in miniature on the 
transient analyzer* with the following 
constants; 


L=0.234 henry 
C=1 microfarad 


For these values WVX,j/X 1=5.5 hence 
Imax by above equation should be no 
greater than 1+5.5=6.5 times normal. 
Oscillographic results are presented in 
Figure 2. For the equivalent single- 
phase or simultaneous closing case, os- 
cillogram 91-7 shows a peak inrush cur- 
rent in phase b of 4.5 times normal. Os- 
cillogram 91-4 shows J; for switch b closed 
at FE.) a maximum and switch c closed 36 
degrees later to give J,a maximum. This 
maximum of approximately 6.0 times 
normal, and the 4.5 above indicates that 
even the small damping in the miniature 
setup greatly reduces the maximum ob- 
tainable. 


ENERGIZING A BANK AGAINST AN AL- 
READY ENERGIZED BANK 


In this case the energized bank dis- 
charges into the oncoming bank through 
the relatively small impedance between 
them. The resulting large equalizing 
current of short duration oscillates at the 
high natural frequency determined by 
the value of series capacitance of the two 
banks, and the inductance of the connec- 
tions between them. ; 

Equations for determining these cur- 
rents have already been given® for simul- 


* A time of at least 1/4 cycle of natural frequency 
constitutes a severe nonsimultaneous pole-closing 
condition from this standpoint. 
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Ci C2 Closing Frequeacy Miillihenry 
Xz Micro- Micro- Ez, RMS I, RMS I7 RMS I, Peak I, Peak Angle (Cycles Per Calculated 
No Ohms farads farads Volts Amperes Amperes Test Calculated Degrees Second) from Test 


Oil-Blast Breaker—250,000 Interrupting Kva 


* Natural frequency beyond vibrator response. 


Closing Tests Energizing a Three-Phase Delta Bank Against an Already Energized Delta Bank 


Table Il. 
Tests Were Made at 5,400 Volts 
Ci C: I, Peak During Closing 
X, Ohm Microfarads Microfarads I, RMS 
No L-N L-L L-L Before Closing Pole: Polez 
(=a ee ORBO GG oh rt einses HSS ope nici eed TG siaie tse, 00k GY hia cd ne Soe SiS00 Nee meres ID BOOK ais, orcletate= 
Oo GAR OSOD i rte inte ee LSS Fase weriet's L2G attain: «eles GAG ea eeis cists 8,000) wuss ONT OO Sey avian avetey a 
Seat iclivates: tie OLSOD tetiesns; cies © BEE et come phe L2G issn 0: vee AO er actiaie subse) ors SAO) asi deivielatets OSSOO. watsip emacs 
Cea sciicatis OSBORN stecne ws VB Biers Ste: titers T26 Greece aves eis GAO. ec aite ad 800025 opine ee SOOO ey checayars ota 


taneous pole closing, so will not be re- 
peated. The case of sequential pole clos- 
ing, however, was set up in a miniature 
circuit of Figure 2, using the following 
constants: 


L,=0.234 henry C,=8 microfarads 


Figure 3a. 


2-06 


In=0.048 henry C2=1 microfarad 

(Z; and LZ, in per unit of the total capaci- 

tive kilovolt-amperes are 0.133 and 0.027, 
respectively) 


The equalizing current on energizing C2 
was measured by means of the cathode- 


Oscillograms showing the equalizing currents associated with the energizing of an 
adjacent bank with an energized 


ank on the bus 


See Figure and test 3 in Table | 


B—Bus capacitor current, 
D—Oncoming capacitor current, I 
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C—Cathode ray oscillograph relay trip 
E—Line current, Ir 


F—Breaker travel 


Figure 3b. Oncom- 
ing capacitor current 
of Figure 3a 


See test 3 of Table | 
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Natural 
Frequency Per Cent Per Cent 
(Cycles Per Rise Before Rise After 
Second) Closing Closing 
OA SOO saatelsyte aces A S002 Se te mee « PGi sara sstares 31.0 
Bia Osaiig Meats < 2 DOO SCs re shia UG piace dee 31.0 
DCO ecard cohen ous I2ROOM. aaacore TGs. daks lose 31.0 
Ws POO Ses nig vases ae BiOOO areca nesses TOa stuns cent 31.0 


ray oscillograph. A comparison of the 
effect of simultaneous closure of the three 
poles of the switch with that of sequential 
closure (with the interval between pole 
closures controlled to give maximum 
current) is given in Figure 2 by oscillo- 
grams 91-10 and 91-13. It will be noted 
that the first natural-frequency current 
peak is nearly the same (eight times nor- 
mal) in the two cases, indicating that se- 
quential closing for the adjacent bank 
case has less effect on current maximum 
than in the single bank case. 

Oscillogram 91-16 shows the effect of 
closing the second switch 6 ten degrees 
ahead of the time when the voltage across 
it would beamaximum. The same maxi- 
mum current (in phase c) was obtained 
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Figure 4a. Oscillogram showing the currents 

associated with the energizing of a 417- 

microfarad bank with a 440-microfarad bank 
on the bus 


See test 8 in Table | 


B—Bus capacitor current, |; 
C—Oncoming capacitor current, /2 
D—Line current, I7 

E—Breaker travel 


by varying the angle of closing the last 
switch. 


FULL-SCALE TESTS 


Tables I and II list a few of the typical 
test data recorded during the energizing 
tests. The test arrangement was de- 
signed to have small inductances in order 
to obtain maximum currents. In spite 
of this, the maximum current measured 
was below 20,000 amperes. In none of 
these tests were current-limiting impeders 
used. Figures 3, 4, and 5 are typical os- 
cillographic records of the energizing 
phenomena with cross reference to Ta- 
bles I and II giving the numerical values. 


DISCUSSION 


The data in Tables I and II show the 
equalizing current values of adjacent 
single-phase and three-phase bank ener- 
gizing. The largest adjacent bank en- 
ergizing currents are well below the nomi- 
nal values of current which these breakers 
are normally called upon to handle. The 
successful performance of the breakers 
under these conditions, together with the 
results presented in the section on ‘‘Ca- 
pacitor Discharge During Short Circuit,” 
shows that the ‘“‘closing-in’ duties of 
standard breakers constitute a very 
minor problem. The equalizing currents 


Figure 46. Oncom- 
ing capacitor current 
of Figure 4a 


See test 8 in Table | 


are high-frequency (1,000 to 5,000 cycles) 
highly damped discharges, producing 
negligible distress either as contact burn- 
ing or as a delaying mechanical impulse 
to the closing breaker contact. Figure 6 
shows an enlarged portion of the breaker 
contacts after 34 closing tests. 


The De-energizing Problem 


The initial voltage across a circuit 
breaker following the interruption of a 
capacitor circuit is zero, since the capaci- 
tor on one side holds the same crest volt- 
age that existed on the bus side of the 
breaker at and immediately following 
current zero. This permits any circuit 
breaker to interrupt quite easily at the 
first arc current zero. The breaker is 
thus lulled into a feeling of easy triumph 
over the circuit with the minimum of con- 
tact separation when suddenly—with the 
cyclic reversal of system voltage—double 
instead of zero voltage appears across the 
open breaker just one-half cycle following 
the interruption. If the breaker with- 
stands this double voltage without re- 
striking, then and not until then can the 
circuit be considered as cleared. If, on 
the other hand, the circuit is restruck as 
the voltage approaches this cyclic rever- 


Figure 5 (below, right and left). Oscillograms 

showing the phenomena in two phases associ- 

ated with the closing on a 4,150-kva delta 
bank with a 4,400-kva bank on the bus 


See test 4 of Table II 


A—Capacitor current, |; 
B—Line-to-line voltage 

C—Bus side capacitor current, /2 
D—Breaker travel 


sal, then a series of events is possible 
which must receive special consideration. 

In counterdistinction to capacitive in- 
terruptions, the current in inductive cir- 
cuits is interrupted at each current zero, 
whereupon the double-voltage-recovery 
transient is immediate, and circuit inter- 
ruption is either achieved, or the arc is re- 
struck for another half cycle to repeat the 
attempt under similar conditions at the 
next current zero. Thus the insulation 
is permitted to build up between the 
separating contacts until such a point is 
reached that the circuit is cleared without 
accumulative voltage distress. (There 


Figure 6. Circuit breaker contacts following a 

total of 34 closing tests in which an adjacent 

bank was energized with an energized bank on 
the bus 


Typical tests are shown in Table | 
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are however special cases of inductive cir- 
cuits where abnormal restriking overvolt- 
ages can occur. The effects of the re- 
striking phenomenon on the capacitor 
switching problem are discussed under 
the section ‘Capacitor Discharge During 
Short Circuit.’’) 

A comparison of these phenomena in- 
dicates that the interrupting capacity of 
standard breakers on capacitive circuits 
may be limited as described in this paper. 
The limitations are not so much in the 
ability of the breakers to eventually clear 
the circuit as they are in the desirability 
of limiting overvoltages on the system 
to safe values. 

At this point, it is desirable to point 
out that the considerations contained in 
this paper deal with capacitor banks of 
high capacitive kilovolt-amperes, and 
in no way should the discussion presented 
here be construed to apply to circuits 
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SWITCH RESTRIKES 


Vp 
Uy _ CAPACITOR VOLTS 
sy 
WITCH OPENS 


“B” Veg AFTER SECOND OPENING OF 
SW b NAT FREQ DETERMINED BY 


“A” VebAFTER SECOND OPENING OF SW b 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CURVESA AND B 
REPRESENTS VOLTAGE ACROSS SW b 


Figure 7 (left). Case 

I—De-energizing 

grounded neutral ca- 
pacitor bank 


(e 


Total capacitance 
sw itched—shows 
basis of analysis 


Figure 8 (right). 

Case II—De-energiz- 

ing grounded neutral 
capacitor bank 
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Figure 9. Case VIII—De- 


energizing ungrounded neutral 

three-phase capacitor bank 

with part of capacitance un- 
switched 


Second switch to open 


which contain relatively small capacitors 
—as for example, capacitors for the pro- 
tection of electric equipment from light- 
ning or switching surges and the lower- 
voltage equipments in industrial plants. 
In fact, the phenomena presented here are 
more akin to the phenomena of the inter- 
ruption of line-charging current on high- 
voltage transmission systems. The two 
problems are identical in every major re- 
spect and differ only in degree. The 
capacitive kilovolt-amperes to be inter- 
rupted on high-voltage lines is usually 
large. As with the capacitor bank, in- 
terruption takes place easily at the first 
current zero in the arc, thus leaving the 
entire line charged to the crest value of 
generated voltage. As the generated volt- 
age reverses on the bus side, double volt- 
age appears across the switch. The 
breakers required to interrupt this line- 
charging current are inherently large, and 
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although the contact velocity on parting 
is considerably larger than in the smaller 
breakers, it is not larger in proportion 


to the voltage. It follows that the volt- 
age to appear across the open pole one- 
half cycle after contact parting is there- 
fore much greater on the high-voltage 
systems. This fact, together with the 
large kilovolt-amperes to be interrupted 
explains why these interesting phenomena 
were first found on the high-voltage 
transmission systems. The trend toward 
large capacitor banks tends to project the 
above phenomena into the lower-voltage 
systems, not by reason of voltage, but be- 
cause the heavier currents to be inter- 
rupted act to weaken the arc gap one- 
half cycle after parting, thus permitting 
the gap voltage on the reversal of bus 
voltage more easily to produce a restrike. 
The studies presented in this paper reveal 
the degree to which these phenomena are 
important to the lower-voltage switching 
equipments. 


ANALYSIS 


Tests have been made on the transient 
analyzer to determine the maximum 
magnitude of transient overvoltage that 
would be obtained when switching off 
various connections of capacitors, with 
the assumption that the circuit-opening 
mechanism would restrike once. The 
capacitor switch was opened at a funda- 
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Case V 


Case |!—Single-phase or 
three-phase grounded ca- 


pacitor, total capacitance switched capacitor to 
switched ground 
L=0.85 henry 82-12 Voltage across first 


C=0.5 microfarad 
82-3 Capacitor voltage 
89-4 Voltage across switch 


switch to open 
Case IV 


H 
Cz=0.5 microfarad 89-8 


82-9 
82-10 


Figure 10. Transient-analyze 
oscillograms showing voltage 
obtainable when de-energizing 
capacitors, for various con- 


Case ||—Single-phase or 
three-phase grounded ca- 


82-5 Capacitor voltage 
pacitor, part of capacitance 


89-6 Voltage across switch 


switched 82-7 Unswitched capaci- Case V—Three-phase_un- nections and assuming one re- 
L=0.85 henry tor voltage grounded neutral capacitor, strike at peak of voltage wave 
Cy (unswitched)=0.2 mi- total capacitance switched 
crofarad Case |V—Same as case Il, —first switch to open, All voltage calibrations in times 
Cs switched=0.5 micro- except L=1.67 phase a normal of normal L-N crest 
farad CG, =0.2 microfarad 89-11 Voltage of voltage 


mental frequency current zero and re- 
closed by means of a synchronous switch 
at the subsequent recovery voltage maxi- 
mum to represent a restrike. Although 
this switching procedure does not involve 
the randomness present in the circuit- 
breaker performance, it gives the highest 
possible magnitudes of both switch and 
capacitor voltage. 

Table III presents the results of these 
tests, giving the peak switch and capaci- 
tor volts for the condition of no restrike 
and one restrike. Figures 7 through 9 
show some of the connections tested and a 
“free-hand”” graphical analysis of the 
voltages. These supplement the oscillo- 
grams in Figure 10. 

Figure 7 shows the fundamentals by 
which these transient overvoltages are 
obtained. Ata current zero (peak of the 
voltage wave) the switch is opened, where- 
upon a full charge remains on the capaci- 
tor. The fundamental frequency system 
voltage moves onward until it is a nega- 
tive maximum resulting in a switch volt- 
age of twice normal. A restrike is per- 
mitted at this point, and the capacitor 
voltage changes to system voltage on the 
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circuit natural frequency and overshoots 
(neglecting resistance damping) an 
amount equal to its attempted change, or 
to —3 times normal, as shown. At the 
first subsequent current (largely natural 
frequency) zero, the switch is reopened, 
and the charge of —3 times normal re- 
mains on the capacitor. 

Figure 8 shows a similar analysis for 


switching off part of a bank (65 per cent 
of the total in all these tests) with one re- 
strike. At the time just previous to re- 
strike, C, is at —1.0 per unit volts and 
C, is at +1.0 per unit volts. In the 
transient-analyzer tests there was no in- 
tentional current limiter between C, and 
Cz; hence immediately upon restrike the 
charge on C, and C, equalized to a value 


Table Ill. Transient Analyzer De-energizing Tests 
Peak Capacitor Volts 
to Ground Peak Switch Volts 
Case No One No One 
No* Condition. Restrike Restrike Restrike Restrike 


Grounded Neutral 


Ly..:, Switching 0.5-microtarad\ bank..,, cvs siesie ee eee ee Osh tiere BLO) .;0:03¢ 2i01% ss. ee 
II... Switching 0.5-microfarad bank, 0.2 microfarad unswitched...1.0.......2.4......2.0 ......4.8 | 
Ill...Same as I, Li changed from 0.85 to 1.67 henries..........0.e+00e+ Similar.to case 1 
IV...Same as II, Li changed from 0.85 to 1.67 henries............0.ee0e Similar to case 2 
Ungrounded Neutral 4 
V...Switching 0.5-microfarad bank, lst phase........ laissecdnes 220 sare aot 5.00). 00 5<8:0) s ckiaeeOeOean 
VI...Switching 0.5-microfarad bank, 2nd phase..............++- 2 Olanrerretie 6.0..... 3:46). fe GO 
VII...Switching 0.5-microfarad bank, 0.2-microfarad un- ~' 
switched) Ist! phase! 04.185 amelve sais s otis aenleen e eee sO wee and olaceemere 3.0) 4). ny ome 
VIII...Switching 0.5-microfarad bank, 0.2-microfarad un- ; 
switched 2nd phase............ Dopdhbnacaoeoc aon oie. lara) bhu ers a0) o,u shales ete OL Ow 0/ei braye a4 Cae 
IX...Same as VII, neutrals of capacitors connected........ a6 AACR Pe PO ir. 


* See oscillograms, Figure 10. 
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Case VI 


switched—first 


83-6 Voltage of switched 
capacitor to ground 
83-7 Voltage across first 
switch to open 
83-8 Voltage of  un- 
switched 

phase a to ground 


Case VII 


switch to 


open 


capacitor on 


Case VI—Same as case V. 
Second switch to open 
(b phase) 

84-11 Voltage of capaci- 
tor being switched (b) to 
ground 
84-12 Voltage of capaci- 
tor already switched (a) to 


Case VIll—Same as case 
Vil. Second switch to 
open (b phase) 

84-1 Voltage of capaci- 
tor being switched (phase 
b) to ground 


84-2 Voltage of capaci- 


ground i 
tor alread tch 
84-13 Voltage across Daatban ear 4 ed (9) te 
. groun 
AUS n 84-3 Voltage across 
84-14 ane across switch Me 
eae de 84-4 Voltage across Case VIII 
Case V|I—Three-phase un- switch a 


} 
grounded neutral capacitor, y 
part of capacitance 


given by E((:—C:)/(CGi4+C2) and then 
oscillated to a value given by —E(C\+ 
3C:)/(G+C2). An analytical determina- 
tion of this expression is given in appen- 
dix B. 

The constants used for these transient- 
analyzer tests—in L-N values—were: 


System inductance L=0.85 henry except 
cases 38 and 4, L+1.67 henries 
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84-5 Voltage Vye on 
opened capacitors 


Capacitance switched C.=0.5 microfarad 


Capacitance unswitched C,=0.2 microfarad 


The most severe overvoltage across the 
switch on de-energizing occurs when 
switching off part of an ungrounded wye 
(or delta bank) and when the second 
phase clears. This is shown by Figure 9 
(case VIII), The capacitor overvoltage 
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84-6 Voltage Vac on un- 
switched capacitors 


QABN| fo~ He 


Case IX 


Case IX—Same as case VII. 
First switch to open, ca- 
pacitor neutrals connected. 
(Comparison with case VII 
shows effect of unswitched 
capacitors in holding down 
neutral displacement of 
switched capacitors) 
89-13 Voltage of 
switched capacitor to 
ground (phase a) 
82-14 Voltage across first 
switch to open 
89-15 Voltage of un- 
switched capacitor on 
phase a to ground 


Figure 10 (continued.) Tran- 

sient-analyzer oscillograms 

showing voltages obtainable 

when de-energizing capacitors, 

for various connections and as- 

suming one restrike at peak of 
voltage wave 


All voltage calibration in times 
normal of normal L-N crest 
voltage 


is equal to that obtained when switching 
all of the bank. 


FULL-SCALE TESTS 


Analysis shows—Table III—abnormal 
voltages are possible with one restrike 
under the most pessimistic conditions. 
Full-scale tests were made to determine 
practical conditions obtaining. 
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Table IV. De-energizing Tests—Three-Phase Ungrounded Capacitor 


conditions, which again helped to plan ’ 


and analyze the full-scale program. The 


e miniature setup allowed the following con- 
Ec X_  Micro- Capacitive Ey Peak Ep/EGL-G Ins : P 5 
Volts Ohms  farads Kva Opening Peak Opening clusions to be drawn: 
No L-L L-N L-L Switched L-G Opening Amperes Remarks 
i 1. Effect of circuit constants (Z and C). 
il- —150,000 Interrupting Kva 3 t t | 
? ae ae me a cA ee 6 aD 4,000 SWE er LIED, If the entire bank is switched, the magnitude 
Iga 4,000. (10.23... “600 E16 100 Moe Se OOM ree L2G re 1,850 .-.No disturbance—cleared of the switch or capacitor voltage is not ap- 
Biel 4,000 Sak eons COU = =:  £5:1005 > 40005 hae 1.23... .1,850) preciably affected by the system constants 
Oil-Blast Breaker—250,000 Interrupting Kva provided that the cireuit natural frequency 
ALTA GOS RO BSin oe LT danse E BOO rs LO COO ter telat £405 0150 is not less than approximately 180 cycles. 
6 LAB00. BBB TT rs BOD tet LO, O00 mete sts: 14055 80 A Refer to cases I and II of Figure 10.) 
6... .14,500....3.38.... 34.4....10,800....16,000 Figure 1.35.... 375 >---No disturbance—cleared ( 
ae cea ake a ae selene fe ea of te ¥3 srs) 2. Presence of an unswitched bank. If 
spite spied e Wane SX GAE ee: 5 Sa a Lata part of the bank remains unswitched, the 
Magne-Blast Breaker—150,000 Interrupting Kva : capacitor and switeh wolts are theneanciees 
Sores pipet i pee. oe ae heen a ge +) ee bal es the condition of total bank switched, if no 
0 OFF A O2B Katee oP Or Wate ee OOOO ocular dc OO eters € ‘ve z : 
it’ ces ae, Sos OREN: MAIDA TUNE SL OOD A AE 1151, 3,400 ("Moderate report—cleared so strike Moceune mene restrike occurs, the 
12 4.0008: 1 0285 28, 97b - 4-31,400.40- Bi00D 2-7 ao .. 1.54,...3,400 smaller the bank unswitched, the larger the 
Magne-Blast Breaker—250,000 Interrupting Kva switch voltage, the limit being a very small 
1320 6400. .ce OAT REO ee 14002, 6,000 30. on oc 1:37... a unswitched capacitance for which a some- 
14s 84008 904772.) 200) 2,110,400.) 8,500) Figure) 1-40.02 1,050 Gil xr oderateceport=ncleaced what greater voltage may be obtained than 
15.... 5,400....0.47....269 ...-11,400.... 5,100 la 1.17....1,050 for the case of absolutely no 1aemmnee 
16 cis Bj AOO We 0:A7ite 250) os Lt400) ee. 1B; 4008r) 2 trl 1,287 3-6 1,050 : ‘ Z 
; capacitance. Table I summarizes quantita- 
tive results. 
3. Effect of grounding. Grounding the 
capacitor bank on a grounded system results 
in the lowest switching overvoltages, as 
iP oe : ee _ may be seen by comparing.the values of the 
Table V. Closing—Opening Tests in Which Capacitor Discharged Through Breaker on Initiation of Fault 
For These Tests Capacitance =857 Microfarads 
Iy* lL I, I, RMS Natural ; ln 
I, RMS Peak on Peak on IL Short-Circuit Symmetrical Switching Frequency Millihenry 
XL Eg Ep Before Closing Closing Peak on Peak on Closing Fault Angle (Cycles Per Calculated 
No Ohm Volts Volts Closing (Measured) (Calculated) Opening (60 Cycles) (60 Cycles) Degrees Second) From Test 
Magne-Blast Breaker 
eA as 0!42105/91.5;400.55..-- 6,300...... 200% ees 10,000...... 1A OO eer S80034 cot 36,000. eon neers 11: S00 eee 1 Vaan are 1,100 7 0.0244 
DN ogi: O42) ce A00 nator. BYB00e ee DODO sae 42,000; ani AT OOO" tener D700. 25, G00 Aes eee 11,700; ees 62 4a ee: 1,100) ee 0.0244 
Bee 0. 4a ees DIZ00) teke 6:300. ees D060 sean en Ri S00 tae TF A00F ee OF 00) nee 36,000. .Figure 13b..11,800....... Sine 1,100.0 0.0244 
As sat O42 ree b,A00s eer O5000:.6 cee. 2,060). ss. $52000:....°,,58,000:26.... 0/600. es 20,000. .Figure 13a..11,800....... Sse ree 1,100) 0.0244 
Oil-Blast Breaker 
bo pO All ee 554000. B:B00 eae 20607... BSj}000.00- - 44,000......8,450...... 27000 23 8) eee 10;900) eee: AS ioe he 1,220. 0.020 
Cia 0:320 sb) AN0I an, 6040. rere LO5 07 scare S000 Mee SSO ns eee 8,500...... CU MANU ol aN TAAGO ene Weaaae a 1;160 eee 0.022 
Twi emer 0.829; ..,..+5,400,..,..6,040..,.-.1,950,.. 2+. 87,000. » see LA 200i ee CUE psd 325000 i5,-5, eo ere 145007 SaphtbO hore eae 1,160) eee 0.022 
Eg7 Ly Fe, Tea 


* This peak current flows through breaker in addition to short-circuit current, but has disappeared with the arrival of peak short-circuit current. 


The typical test results summarized in 
Table IV indicate the scope of these tests. 
Oil and Magne-blast breakers of the volt- 
age class up to 15 ky and up to 250,000- 
kya interrupting capacity were tested. 
It is interesting to note that the Magne- 
blast breaker successfully interrupted 
31,400 kva at 4,000 volts without dis- 
turbing overvoltage in spite of some re- 
striking. This result is caused by the 
high series resistance present’ when re- 
striking occurs within the arc chute, see 
Figure 11a. This desirable characteristic 
of the Magne-blast type of breaker 
places it in a very favorable position when 
switching capacitive circuits. Figure 11 
exhibits ty pical cathode-ray oscillograms of 
the voltages attending these interruptions. 
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The 15-kv, 250,000-interrupting-kva 
oil breaker was tested up to approxi- 
mately 11,000 kva with results as tabu- 
lated. Figure 12 shows a typical record- 
ing of this series of tests when de-ener- 
gizing the larger bank ratings. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The transient-analyzer approach al- 
lowed the circuit constants to be readily 
varied for determining generalized quali- 
tative results, thus materially reducing 
the full-scale test requirements. Also, 
with complete control of the random 
phenomenon called “restriking,” certain 
conclusions could be drawn with respect 
to the maximum possible overvoltages 
obtainable under the most pessimistic 
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grounded and ungrounded cases of Table 
TE 


4. Effect of interconnecting neutrals of 
switched and unswitched banks. The un- 
switched bank under this condition has the 
tendency of holding the neutral of the 
switched bank at ground potential, and as 
the ratio of unswitched to switched capacity 
increases, the grounded case is more nearly 
approached. (Refer to cases VII and IX of 
Figure 10.) . 


Full-scale tests demonstrated that 


delta-connected or wye floating neutral 


capacitors up to 10,000 kva can be han- 
dled with standard breakers without 
creating the abnormal overvoltages in- 
dicated by the analysis. This appears to 
substantially satisfy present-day system 
requirements. Above these values a 
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/ 


ve 


Figure 11a. Cathode-ray oscillogram show- 
ing the capacitor voltages to ground attending 
the interruption of a three-phase 6,500-kva 
bank with the Magne-blast air circuit breaker 


See test 14 on Table IV 


point is reached where restriking to- 
gether with the attendant overvoltages 
becomes more probable, thus presenting 
a field for further development should the 
requirement greatly expand. 


Capacitor Discharge During Short 
Circuit 


When a short circuit occurs on the load 
side of a large capacitor bank, the ca- 


) 


pacitor discharges its energy into the 
fault—in some applications—along with 
the flow of short-circuit current. (See 
figure in Table V.) The question natu- 
rally arises regarding the extra duty, 
if any, required of the circuit breaker 
through which both of these currents 
flow. A study of the problem reveals 
that the most severe case of the above 
consideration concerns the closing of the 
breaker upon such a fault with immediate 
opening. The concern regarding this 
case is dispelled when it is realized that 
the maximum capacitor energy is 
“dumped” when the fault is initiated at 
the crest value of the system voltage. 
Under these conditions, the short-circuit 


Figure 12. Cathode- 
ray oscillogram 
showing the capaci- 
tor voltages to 
ground associated 
with the interruption 
of a_ three-phase 
10,800-kva bank 
with an oil-blast 
circuit breaker 


See test 6 on Table 
IV 


Figure 13a. ‘Fault 
initiated near the 
peak of generated 
voltage 
Maximum capacitor 
charge. Note the 
high capacitor dis- 
charge in the pres- 
ence of approxi- 
mately symmetrical 


fault conditions. See 
test 4, Table V 


11b. Cathode-ray oscillogram of 
to ground associated with the 


Figure 

voltages 

Magne-blast breaker opening a single-phase 
3,300-kva 5,400-volt bank of capacitors 


B—Capacitor volts 
C—Bus volts 


current which flows is at its lowest value, 
namely the symmetrical value. In this 
case the highly damped capacitor dis- 
charge is practically over with the ar- 
rival of the first crest of normal-frequency 
short-circuit current. See Figure 13a. 

If, on the other hand, the maximum 
short-circuit current is developed by ini- 
tiating the fault at the zero point of the 
voltage wave, the capacitor charge is zero 
and hence contributes nothing. See 
Figure 13b. 

Analysis shows that this latter case de- 
velops the maximum thermal and mag- 
netic effects. Since this is a normal 
function of the breaker, it follows that 
the presence of the capacitor cannot add 
to the maximum closing duty of the 
breaker. It should be pointed out, in 


Figure 13 (left, below). Typical oscillograms 
showing the currents resulting when a circuit 
breaker closes upon and interrupts short circuit 
when a large capacitor bank is present on the bus 


B—Trip-coil current 
C—Capacitor current, | 
E—Fault current, /2 
F—Line current, Ir 
G—Breaker travel 


Figure 136. Fault initiated close to the 
minimum point of generated voltage 


Minimum capacitor charge. Note the low 
capacitor contribution in the presence of the 
displaced short-circuit current. See test 3, 


Table V 
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addition to the above, that the presence 
of the shunt capacitor on the bus mate- 
rially aids the circuit breaker in its duty 
by lowering the rate of rise of recovery 
voltage. This last deduction does not 
hold if the breaker is attempting to clear 
a L-G fault on a system that is suscepti- 
ble to high arcing-fault voltages. Other? 
investigations indicate that on these sys- 
tems the reduction of the ratio of ca- 
pacitive zero-sequence reactance to the 
positive-sequence inductive reactance 
tends to give the more severe overvolt- 
ages if restrike occurs. These conditions 
however, are rare and can be eliminated 
by properly grounding the system. In 
order to determine breaker operation 
when performing this function, as well as 
an attempt to get higher inrush currents 
in the interests of completeness, tests 
were conducted in which short circuits 
were produced by closing breakers upon 
the fault and tripping with no time delay. 
Two oscillograms are shown demonstrat- 
ing the above relationships. Figure 13a 
shows a fault initiated near the peak of 
generated voltage. Note that the high- 
frequency capacitor discharge is so short 
that, with the arrival of the first peak of 
the symmetrical short-circuit current, 
little of the capacitor discharge remains. 
Figure 13b shows a fault initiated near 
the zero of generated voltage, giving rise 
to a displaced fault. Note the insignifi- 
cant contribution made by the capacitor. 
Table V shows a partial list of the tests 
made under these conditions. The above 
considerations show that the interrupting 
duty on a circuit breaker is not increased 
by the presence of a large shunt bank on 
the bus side. In no case did the breakers 
in this series of tests exhibit abnormal 
stress. 


Appendix A. Sequential Ener- 

gizing of a Three-Phase Un- 

grounded Wye Capacitor Bank— 
Inrush Current 


Considering the circuit given by Figure la, 
switch a may be closed with no electrical 
effect. The maximum current in phase ab 
may be obtained by closing switch } at a 
time when the voltage across it, Egy, is a 
maximum. Thus 


, _ V8Ecoswt (1—-a)E 
to eto = 2 (1) 


2(or+~) 2Z(p) 
pe 


where E=line-to-neutral generated voltage 
in phase a. 


The voltage across the open switch c is 


a*Eq— {Eq—iZ(p)} (2) 
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which with equation 1 substituted is 


1 3a? . 
Bal at 141°) == Ea= —1.5E sin wt 


(3) 


It is interesting to note that the voltage 
across the last switch to close has no natural- 
frequency component, even though the cur- 
rent flowing in phases b and ¢ at this time 


does have. This may be written 
Ewe= —1.5E sin (wt’+6) (4) 
where 


6=wAt, and At is the time elapsed be- 
tween the closing of switches b and c. Con- 
sidering the effect of this voltage by itself, 


Fae —15E sin (wt’ +6) (5) 
1.5Z() 


At any time after Af the total current in 
phases a and 0 is 


(6) 


Since J,7, the total current in phase 0}, will 
be the largest, the operational expression for 
Tyr given by equation 6 will be solved. 


; \/3E cos wt _ Esin (wt’ +6) (7) 
Pent 7(5) 22 (6) 


The solution of this is 
3 3 
jar = sin wt — — VX o/Xrsinwt+ 


1 1 
5 cos (wt' +64) we cos 6 cos wot’ + 


1 naar St ot 
; VX o/Xzsin 6 sin ov’ | (8) 


where 
E 3 
To Z =normal capacitor current per phase 
1 
Xo >= ive xX | Paes ol 


w=wV X¢/X,=natural frequency of the 
circuit 
t terms are components of 7%, the current 
before switch c is closed 


4, 
t’ terms are components of = the addi- 
tional current after switch c is closed 


Since the natural-frequency components 
of equation 8 have large coefficients by com- 
parison with the forced frequency compo- 


nents, the latter may be neglected to simplify - 


the task of determining the value of 6 which 
will give the largest total component of cur- 
rent in phase b. The natural-frequency 
components are 


oe 3 
Tene Vee XS Sin ot 


@ 


wo 
COS wot sin — °)] (9) 


w 


1 : rs Wo 
er SiN wot cos — A— 
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Putting dly,/d@ equal to zero permits the Fi 


value of 6 to be found which will give 
maximum Iyp. This will not be far from 
that which will put the two components of 
equation 9 inphase which, for a natural fre- 
quency of 5 is 6=180/5=36 degrees. 


If 6=36, Inr max=V Xo/Xz 1.12 

If 6=40, Inr max = V Xo/Xr 1.18 

Adding 1.0 to VX¢/Xz 1.18 to allow for 
fundamental frequency components of equa- 
tion 9 gives 

Tgp =1(5.9-+1.0) =6.91o 


which is 15 per cent higher than J,,,, de- 
termined for simultaneous switching. 


Appendix B. Capacitor De-Ener- 
gizing Analysis; Capacitor Volt- 
age upon Restrike 


Case 2. Part of Bank Unswitched 


Referring to Figure 8, just before restrike, 
at t=0, the voltage existing across the 
switch= —E(1+cos wt) neglecting the rise 
in voltage of point a due to 7, flowing through 
L. The effect of closing the switch (re- 
striking) may be obtained by applying this 
voltage to the operational impedance of 
the circuit, and the switch current is 


0” ee Pp (wi2+p?) ] 


(wo? +p?) — (wo? +P?) (wo? +f?) 
(10) 


w 
ig = EC, 


wy? 


where 
E=crest value of generated voltage 


% 1 E 1 1 1 a 1 
[?) = = > => 
' an LC, wo? w” 9” 


The change of voltage of capacitor C, due 
to the restrike is Aéy=%2/pC2 for which the 
solution is 


wo? @,? wy? 
Ae, =E Dae ae Teens 
1 wo wo 
2 2 2 2 
Wi" — Wo @W1"—W 
COS wot + cos wt | (11) 
w? — ay? wo2— w? 


If the natural frequency w is assumed very 
large compared with w, then at t=2/wo 


Ci+2C, 
IN ARTSY Diy 12 
e | Ses | hd 
and the capacitor voltage after restrike is 
—C-38C, 
Dy ed ce IN Pad Oe 13): 
2 C2 [ G+, ] (13) 


For case II, where C,=0.2 microfarad and 
C,=0.5 microfarad, E..=(—17/7)E. This 
value may be obtained by conservation of 
charge—the sum of the charges on the 
capacitors after restrike is the same as be- 
fore, hence immediately after restrike 


E of both capacitors = 


The equalized capacitor voltage must still 
change through 2C2,/C,+ C, E to arriveat the 
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Application of Wacuum-Tube Oscillators 


to Inductive and Dielectric Heating in 


Industry 


J. P. JORDAN 


ASSOCIATE AIEE , 


I. Introduction 


HE knowledge that metals could be 
heated inductively and that non- 
conductors could be heated dielectrically 
dates from the earliest experiments with 
electricity. In the last few years induc- 
tive and dielectric losses, which have long 
been obstacles in the electrical industry, 
have been profitably employed in a new 
industrial tool powered by high-fre- 
quency motor-generator sets and vacuum- 
tube oscillators. Low-frequency induc- 
tive heating has been used in specialized 
melting applications for approximately 
20 years and for some surface hardening 
work for the last ten years. However 
with the advent of the new equipment 
and knowledge of its use, it is no longer a 
highly restricted application but is ready 
to handle thousands of heating processes 
throughout the industry. Hence, it is 
_felt that a short review of the theory of 
inductive and dielectric heating, together 
with a description of the vacuum-tube 
circuits used and some of their applica- 
tions, would be of value at this time. — 


II. Classification of Equipment 


Inductive heating can be roughly segre- 
gated by frequency into three classes. 
The first class covers applications to 
1,000 cycles. It is almost entirely used 
for forging and melting steel and non- 
ferrous metals either directly or indirectly 
(thatis, by heating electrically conductive 


system voltage, and in changing through 
the inductance it will overshoot this amount 
and become a negative maximum of 


2C ) Ci+3C 
—— +1] £Z= E 
a Cok Cae 

which agrees with equation 13. 
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most entirely restricted to spark-gap 
and vacuum-tube oscillators. Spark-gap 
type of equipment can be built for fre- 
quencies from 50,000 cycles to 200,000 
cycles and for power outputs up to 25 kw. 
Vacuum-tube equipment, while having 
no theoretical frequency or power limita- 
tion, is most economically applied at fre- 
quencies over 150,000 cycles and at power 
outputs up to 200 kw. 

In the dielectric heating field the vac- 
uum-tube oscillator is the only source ca- 
pable of producing sufficient power at the 
frequencies necessary. From 1,000,000 
to 30,000,000 cycles have been used at 
powers up to 200 kw. 


III. Theories Involved 


Before taking up some of the applica- 
tions in greater detail, it might be well to 
review some of the fundamental theories 
involved. Any charge to be heated in- 
ductively can be thought of as a short- 
circuited secondary winding of a trans- 
former, the primary being the heater coil. 
The currents produced in the charge 
heat it by resistive and hysteresis losses 
according to the well-established theory 
of eddy currents. The heat generated is 
confined to the surface of the parts by the 
skin-effect phenomena. The depth of 
penetration varies inversely with the 
square root of frequency, directly with 
the specific resistance of the material, and, 
in the case of magnetic materials, in- 
versely with the permeability. 

With nonmagnetic metals the heat is 
generated in this superficial volume 
throughout the heating cycle, varying 
only as the resistance of the metal changes 


Five-kilowatt power oscillator for 
high-frequency induction heating 


Figure 1. 
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Figure 2. Fifteen-kilowatt power oscillator 
for high-frequency induction heating 


with temperature—the core of the charge 
being heated largely by thermal conduc- 
tion. Thus silver and copper are difficult 
to heat because of their low specific re- 
sistance and the resulting small depth of 
penetration. In magnetic materials the 
depth of the heated layer, which is very 
small due to the effect of the high per- 
meability, increases rather abruptly at 
the temperature above which the mate- 
rial becomes nonmagnetic. Simultane- 
ously, the power being absorbed in the 
original layer is reduced. Therefore steel 
with a high permeability and high spe- 
cific resistance is readily heated in a thin 
surface layer while below the critical 
temperature, whereas above this tempera- 
ture the power absorbed is less, and the 
depth of penetration considerably greater. 

Because of these effects, the majority 
of steel parts can be readily surface-hard- 
ened at the intermediate frequencies by 
heating the surface inductively and 
quenching when the desired penetration 
has been achieved. Much higher fre- 
quencies are required for irregular parts 
where the contour must be followed 
closely, where coupling is difficult because 
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of shape or small size, and where extreme 
localization of the heat is a necessity. To 
heat readily the low-resistance metals 
such as silver, copper, aluminum, and 
brass, the magnetic flux densities re- 
quired at the intermediate frequencies 
are difficult to obtain, whereas the higher 
frequencies allow the use of more normal 
flux densities. 

In dielectric heating the material to be 
heated is placed between two electrodes, 
and voltage applied at a frequency above 
1,000,000 cycles. The whole forms a 
high-loss capacitor. The theory of di- 
electric losses is somewhat complex and is 
not yet thoroughly understood. How- 
ever for most materials the heat developed 
is roughly proportional to the frequency 
and voltage applied and to the power 
factor of the dielectric. The entire mass 
is uniformly heated throughout, provided 
the electric field is uniform. 


IV. Vacuum-Tube Circuits 


The vacuum-tube oscillators used in 
the high-frequency field are of the sim- 
plest possible type. Radically departing 
from the usual radio construction prac- 
tice, they are truly an industrial tool. 
Mechanically they are ruggedly built to 
withstand normal factory usage. EHlec- 
trically they have been greatly simplified 
to provide the maximum reliability. The 
circuits most generally used are the Col- 
pitts and the coupled-grid self-excited 
oscillator. In either of these circuits, the 
alternating supply voltage is stepped up 
by means of a power transformer to a 
voltage in the neighborhood of 7,500 volts 
to 15,000 volts and then rectified by a 
suitable bank of mercury vapor rectifier 
tubes. The direct current thus obtained 
supplies the oscillating circuit which con- 
sists primarily of a grid-controlled 
vacuum tube shunted across a parallel 
resonant circuit. The tube acts as a very 
rapidly operating switch. When this 
switch operates at the fundamental fre- 
quency of the parallel resonant circuit, 
it transmits power surges at this fre- 
quency by effectively short-circuiting the 
line once each cycle. 
across the oscillation capacitor and in- 
ductance is alternately reduced and in- 


Figure 3 (left). Basic 
“1 Colpitts oscillator 
circuit as used for 
induction heating 


Figure 4 (right). Basic 
coupled-grid oscil- 
lator circuit as used 
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for induction heating 
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Thus the voltage. 


in the resonant circuit. 

To assure that the tubes operate at the 
desired frequency, their control grids are 
excited directly from the resonant circuit. 
This excitation voltage is obtained by 
several methods. In the Colpitts circuit 
(Figure 3) the excitation voltage is ob- 
tained by a direct tap on the oscillation 
capacitor, while in the coupled-grid cir- 
cuit (Figure 4) it is developed in a coil in- 
ductively coupled to part of the oscilla- 
tion inductance. All direct current is 
prevented from appearing in the resonant 
circuit by means of blocking capacitors. 
In both of these circuits the heater coil is 
usually in series with the parallel resonant 
circuit and forms part of the oscillation 
inductance, Since the frequency of opera- 
tion is primarily determined by the con- 
stants of the resonant circuit, it will shift 
slightly as the inductance of the heater 
coil changes with load, thus always as- 
suring operation at resonance and reduc- 
ing fluctuations in the output current. 
For some applications requiring higher coil 
currents than are economically obtainable 
with a resonant circuit, an air-core trans- 
former is used to step up the current. 


V. Applications—Inductive 
Heating 


This type of equipment can be applied 
to a great variety of heating problems. 
In the case of a small one-quarter-inch 
shaft the central portion was used as a 
bearing surface while the ends were riv- 
eted over to hold it in position, The over- 
all length was approximately 11/, inches. 
The problem was to harden the bearing 
surface while Jeaving the ends unaffected. 
Previously, this was achieved by copper- 
plating the ends and then casehardening 
the exposed parts by carburizing—a 
lengthy and expensive process. To ap- 
ply induction hardening, a small coil was 
wound which was approximately thelength 
of the desired hardened area. The 
part was centered in this coil, and the 
whole was immersed in water. Power at 
a frequency of 500,000 cycles was applied. 
As the steel heated up, a film of steam. 
formed around that area, protecting it 
from the cooling action of the water. 
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creased, setting up a circulating current ,, 


But, when power was removed, this 
vapor envelope collapsed, allowing the 
water to rapidly quench the part. The 
entire cycle was complete in 3!/2 seconds, 
and a satisfactorily hardened area ob- 


Figure 5 (right). Surface-hardened 
gear 


Photo courtesy of The Ohio Crankshaft 
Company 


Figure 8. Nickel-silver-sheath 
Calrod unit resistor with Mycalex 
terminals and bushings inductively 
brazed 


tained. Approximately four kilowatts 
output was used. 

Curiously enough, in surface-hardening 
split pipe-threading dies an external coil 
can be used to harden the inside teeth. 
This is possible, because the induced cur- 
rents must travel in a closed loop. Since 
there is no continuous external path 
around the circumference of a split die, 
the currents must travel completely 
around the inside of the die before return- 
ing to the outside surface. Thus such a 
die can be located inside a coil and, with 
proper heating and quenching cycles, can 
be hardened on both the inside and outside 
surfaces simultaneously, leaving a soft 
tough core. 
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In applying inductive heating to braz- 
ing, the usual procedure consists of as- 
sembling the fluxed parts using a pre- 
formed piece of brazing alloy between the 
parts. The advantages of the use of this 


Figure 6. Brazing adap- 

ter on small assembly 

using air-core output 
transformer 


Photo courtesy of Ajax 
Electrothermic Corporation 


Figure 9. Focus inductor for 

specialized brazing showing 

output transformer with two- 
turn secondary winding 


Photo courtesy of Ajax Electrothermic 
Corporation 


Figure 10. Metal-tube-type 
crystal unit 


Shell soldered to header as- 
sembly by inductive heating 
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method are speed, cleanliness, simplicity, 
and localization of heat. No experienced 
operators are necessary, and the method 
is admirably suited to automatic or semi- 
automatic operation. 

In assembling the stator punchings of 
a small motor, the shell holding them had 
previously been spun over on either end. 
However, in using this method, the 
punchings had a tendency to work loose. 
To solve the problem, one end of the shell 
was spun over, the stator punchings as- 
sembled in position, and a thick washer 
placed over the end. A groove in the 
washer accommodated a ring of silver 
solder adjacent to the shell. The use of 
torch heating was impractical, because 
the heat conducted to the punchings 
tended to carbonize the insulating var- 
nish. ~ However, by using high-frequency 
induction, the heat could be so localized 
and the time interval used so short, that 
little heating of the punchings took place. 
Also, since the entire brazing operation 
could be performed while in a press, no 
loosening was encountered. 

The manufacture of a small terminal 


Figure 7. Terminal 
bushing assembly in 
which brazed joint 
and fused glass on 
rim were heated 
simultaneously 
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to be sealed in a glass bushing required 
two heating operations. First, the copper 
stud had to be silver-brazed to a nickel- 
steel alloy cup using a gas torch, Then, 
after spraying the rim of the cup with 
a suspension of finely divided glass in 
alcohol, the whole was fired in a muffle 
furnace to fuse the glass preparatory to 
sealing it into the insulator. These two 
operations are performed simultaneously, 
and a much more uniform product 
achieved by the induction heating method. 
The coil used is so proportioned that, as 
the proper temperature is reached for 
brazing at the joint, the flange is at the 
fusing temperature of the glass. The en- 
tire operation is complete in five seconds. 

In the assembly of Calrod heating units 
the bushings and terminals are brazed in 
place. A great variety of metals must 
be heated since nickel-silver, copper, 
brass, and steel are all used for various 
applications. Also, the Mycalex insulat- 
ing pieces must not be overheated or dam- 
age will result. Although the steel parts 
could be successfully heated using inter- 
mediate frequencies generated by rotating 
machines, high-frequency vacuum- 
tube equipment is used to obtain flexi- 
bility of operation throughout the range 
of materials used. Preformed silver 
solder rings are used. All operations be- 
ing automatically controlled, there is no 
possibility of overheating or burning of 
the pieces. A further application of this 
machine has been the reclamation of 
short pieces of tubing previously regarded 
as scrap, since efforts to braze them to- 
gether had been expensive and in many 
cases resulted in a weak joint. However, 
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because of the uniformity of the brazed 
joint and the automatic operation made 
possible by inductive heat, these pieces 
are now being used successfully, 

Because soft soldering is a low-tem- 
perature operation amenable to the use 
of resistance heating, only high-produc- 
tion items of an unusual nature have pre- 
viously been attempted by induction 
methods. However, with the present- 
day enforced use of high-temperature soft 
solders, this application has been expand- 
ing rapidly. 

In the manufacture of crystals as used 
in radio apparatus, one form of the erys- 
tal assembly is mounted on a header and 
enclosed in a shell very similar to the 
familiar small metal radio tube, The 
shell is soft-soldered to the base or header. 
This operation was performed in the past 
by pretinning the flange on the shell and 
the rim of the base and making the final 
joint in a ring burner, adding such solder 
as was necessary. However, the prod- 
ucts of combustion of the gas used some- 
times condensed on the crystal surface 
and seriously affected its operation, Also, 
the heat transmitted through the support- 
ing bracket occasionally cracked the 
crystal. By heating inductively, the 
heat is entirely confined to the rim, and 
the operation considerably speeded up. 


VI. Applications—Dielectric 
Heating 


Dielectric heating of nonconducting 
materials is the newest application in the 
field and shows great promise of rapid de- 
velopment, Already one large unit has 
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been placed in operation curing the glue // 


in plywood with promise of many other 
such installations.* Several unsuecess- 
ful trials have been made to cure rubber 
by this method, but the applications to 
plastics, ceramics, and insulating com- 
pounds are progressing rapidly, — 

Not only will this type of heat reduce 
the time of curing of many plastic parts 
(a reduction in the case of thick laminated 
plastic insulating compounds of from 
hours to minutes), but it will allow the use 
of some types of plastics in forms pre- 
viously impossible because of the difficulty 
of properly curing the material, Within 
the next two years it is expected that con- 
siderable progress will be made in this 
direction. 


VII. Closure 


ve 


A word of caution regarding the appli- — 


cation of this type of equipment. The 
rotating machine and the high-frequency 
oscillator supplement but cannot replace 
each other, It is neither economically nor 
theoretically sound to attempt to heat 
large regularly shaped steel parts by use 
of oscillators, nor is it wise to use rotating 
machines of high power to heat a small ir- 
regular part where a low power oscillator 
could be applied. There is little over- 
lapping of their respective fields of ap- 
plication, but, because of the great num- 
ber of factors which must be considered, 
no broad definitions of their fields can 
be made. Thus each application must be 
judged on its own merit. 

* Installed at M & M Woodworking Company, 


Plylock division, Albany, Oregon by the Thermex 
division of the Girdler Corporation, 
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Energy Flow in Electric Systems — 
the Vi Energy-Flow Postulate 


JOSEPH SLEPIAN 
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Synopsis: The conditions which a valid 
postulated electric-energy flow must satisfy 
are given and are stated to be insufficient 
for its unique determination. The com- 
monly used Vz energy-flow postulate is 
shown by examples to be not generally 
valid, but by adding a simple term it can 
be made equally valid with other valid 
energy-flow postulates. Various examples 
are given of the application of this corrected 
energy-flow postulate. On power systems 
the engineer commonly limits his use of the 
uncorrected Vz postulate to applications 
where the correcting term should have a 
negligible net effect. Various examples of 
such use are discussed. 


ir Introduction 


MONG power electrical engineers the 
following postulate as to electric- 
energy flow is extensively used. Let V be 
the electric potential at any particular 
point, referred to some arbitrarily chosen 
point of zero potential. Let 7 be the cur- 
rent density at that point. JV, of course, 
is a scalar quantity, having magnitude 
but no associated direction in space; 7 is 
a vector, having magnitude and also di- 
rection inspace. The product V7 isa vec- 
tor and is postulated to describe or repre- 
sent the density of a flow of electric energy 
in watts per square centimeter, V being 
in volts and 7 in amperes per square centi- 
meter. In particular, the point in ques- 
tion may be a point in the cross section of 
a linear conductor or cable. The postu- 
lated electric-energy-flow density may be 
integrated over the section of the con- 
ductor to give the total postulated energy 
flow along the conductor. If, as is usually 
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the case, the potential V is constant over 
the section of the conductor, then the total 
postulated energy flow will be VJ, where 
I, a vector, is the total current flowing 
over the section of the conductor. This 
will be the reading of an instantaneous 
wattmeter connected into and to the con- 
ductor at that point. The average in time 
of this quantity VJ will be the reading of 
the usual wattmeter at that point. 

What are the phenomena which can be 
actually observed which justify or make 
valid the energy-flow postulate, if it is 
valid? They are the following. At some 
points in space electric energy is being 
generated or created. By that is meant 
that energy of some other well-known, 
recognizable, and measurable form is dis- 
appearing, and at the same time electric 
manifestations are taking place there, 
such as the flow of currents, the appear- 
ance of electric fields, and so forth. Thus, 
in a generator chemical energy of a pile 
of coal is disappearing, or potential energy 
of water in a reservoir is lessening in 
amount. Ina discharging battery chemi- 
cal energy is disappearing. In a thermo- 
couple heat energy at the hot junction is 
disappearing at a rate greater than the 
heat energy appearing at the cold junction. 

At other points in space recognizable 
and measurable forms of energy are ap- 
pearing or being created, with simul- 
taneous electric manifestations. In an 
electric oven heat is appearing in measur- 
able amount. In an electric motor, me- 
chanical energy is appearing as, perhaps, 
in the increasing potential energy of a 
rising elevator. In an electrochemical 
plant the chemical energy stored in mat- 
ter is being increased. 

Also, at various points in space electric 
and magnetic fields make their appear- 
ance, and it is found necessary, if the law 
of conservation of energy is to remain true, 
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to assign a stored electromagnetic energy 
to these fields. It is commonly said: 
“It takes work to produce these fields.” 
Where, as in the core of a reactor, there 
is a magnetic field, it is customary to as- 
sign a stored energy per cubic centimeter 
of amount (10~7/87)H-B joules where HH 
is the magnetic intensity, and B is the 
magnetic induction in gauss. Where, as 
in the dielectric of a capacitor, there is an 
electric field, it is customary to assign a 
stored energy per unit volume of '/. #-D 
where £ is the electric intensity in volts 
per centimeter, and D is the electric in- 
duction in coulomb-centimeters. In 


empty space, these assigned stored energy 
10-7 

nie ; get 

densities are respectively ae and 


sealer igen 


E? joules per cubic centimeter. 


If these energy densities are integrated 
over all space, they give correctly the total 
energy which must be regarded as stored 
in the electromagnetic field if the law of 
conservation of energy is to remain true.* 


At the various points of space this 
stored electromagnetic energy will be 
appearing or disappearing accordingly as 
the electric and magnetic fields are in- 
creasing or decreasing in intensity. 


The postulated energy flow may be said 
to be substantiated, made valid, justified, 
or established if it properly co-operates 
with or fits in with these observable phe- 
nomena which have just been described. 
Where electric energy is being generated, 
the postulated energy flow must show 
energy flowing away and in proper 
amount. In regions where electric energy 
is being consumed, the postulated energy 
flow must make energy approach in proper 
amounts. At places where electric and 
magnetic fields are changing, and with 
them the associated stored energy, the 
postulated energy flow must make ap- 
proach or recede the proper amounts of 
energy. 


* It turns out that these energy densities are not the 
only ones which may be assigned to the various 
points of space, which will integrate to the correct 
total electromagnetic energy. See, for example, 
reference 1. Therefore, these stored energy densi- 
ties do not have a unique validity. However, in 
this paper, only these assumed energy densities 
will be considered in their relation to postulated 
energy flow. 
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Figure 1 


The conditions establishing the validity 
of the postulated energy flow may be 
stated more exactly in this way. Con- 
struct a closed geometric surface any- 
where in thé electric system. Determine 
the postulated energy-flow density at 
every point of the surface. Integrate over 
the whole surface, obtaining the postu- 
lated total energy flow outward through 
the surface. This total energy flow out 
must correspond to the total changes 
taking place within the region enclosed 
by the surface. That is, the total energy 
flow out through the surface calculated 
according to the postulate must equal the 
excess of the rate of generation of electric 
energy over the sum of the rate of con- 
sumption and rate of increase of storage 
of electric energy within the surface. 

It will be evident at once to the trained 
mathematician, and after a little study 
to the more lay engineer, that the condi- 
tions just given are not sufficient for de- 
termining uniquely an energy flow. For 
the postulate must merely direct the 
energy from the various generation points 
to the various consumption points, in their 
totality; which generation point is to feed 
which consumption point, and by what 
route, is completely undetermined so far 
as concerns any phenomenon which can be 
actually physically observed. Infinitely 
many postulates may be devised which 
will all be equally valid and equally well 
established by the conditions which have 
been described, and which are the only 
conditions available for defining an energy 
flow. 

Actually, a postulated energy flow 
other than the Vz postulate, which is the 
subject of this paper, is very widely used, 
and not merely in abstract theory but for 
practical calculations, by radio engineers 
and physicists. This is the Poynting 
vector postulate about which there is an 
extensive literature.’ We will not stop 
for a description of this Poynting vector 
postulate in detail at this stage. Suffice 
it to say that it is in its details completely 
different from the Vz postulate. In gen- 
eral, in an electric system it will lead 
energy from any particular generation 
point to a consumption point other than 
that to which it will be led by the Vi pos- 
tulate, and where it leads energy from the 


{ For description of energy flow in usual electric- 
power machines, according to the Poynting vector 
postulate, see Slepian, Electric Journal, volume 16, 
July 1919, page 303. 
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(left). Field 
E, in plane perpendicu- 
lar to line 


Figure 2 (right). 
E, in plane through line 
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Field 


same generation point to the same con- 
sumption point, it will in general do so 
by a different route. 

Calling attention to the lack of unique- 
ness of the validity of any and all valid 
energy-flow postulates is not however the 
ptimary purpose of this paper. It is 
rather to examine the Vz postulate 
and to determine whether it in itself is 
valid or established in the only physically 
verifiable sense which has been just de- 
scribed. The completely general validity 
of the Poynting vector postulate has been 
established (with the formulas for stored 
electromagnetic energy given above) by 
mathematical derivation from Maxwell’s 
equations. The validity of the Vz pos- 
tulate can then be determined most con- 
veniently by checking by well-known 
mathematical operations whether it is 
equivalent to the Poynting vector postu- 
late in the sense already explained. This 
has been done in another paper.! 

It turns out that the V7 postulate is 
not generally valid, that is, it is not gen- 
erally equivalent to the Poynting vector 
postulate. By adding a simple term, how- 
ever, a new or enlarged Vz postulate may 
be given which is generally valid. It so 
happens that as usually used by electric- 
power engineers the contribution of this 
added term is negligibly small. Hence, 
no error is committed by the use of watt- 
meter readings in the usual way for the 
usual and proper purposes by the engi- 
neers of electric-power systems. 

Without going into the detailed mathe- 
matics, this paper will show how the 
simple V7 postulate fails in many simple 
cases. It will describe the term which 
must be added to make the enlarged Vz 
postulate universally valid and will show 
in simple cases how this term makes com- 
plete the Vz energy-flow picture. It will 
show also that this term makes a negligible 
contribution in the usual use of watt- 
meters on power systems for usual proper 
purposes. To do these things, however, 
it is necessary to examine somewhat care- 
fully the meaning of the electric potential 


Figure 3 (left). 
field around line 
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Figure 4 (right). 
electric field E, 


a | 


V, the current density 7, and the nature’ 


of the electric field. 


II. The Electric Potential, V 


The potential difference between two 
points is frequently defined as the integral 
of the electric force from the one point to 
the other, or, in other words, as the work 
which must be done in moving a unit 
positive charge from the one point to the 
other. This is equivalent to saying that 
it is the reading of a suitable voltmeter 
connected to the two points in question. 

For d-c systems, where electric and 
magnetic fields are steady and unchang- 
ing, this definition is satisfactory. In this 
case the electric-field intensity is the nega- 
tive gradient of the potential so defined. 
In this case also the simple Vz postulate 
is generally valid. 

In this d-c case, the electric field and 
the potential of which it is the negative 
gradient can be calculated from the dis- 
tribution of charges. If there are no di- 
electrics, the potential V is given by 


ve sf fh / Say (1) 


where ¢ is the charge density at any vari- 
able point, 7 is the distance from this 
variable point to the point at which the 
potential is being determined, and the 
integration is carried out through all 
space. If dielectrics are present, then a 
term must be added under the integral 
of equation 1, giving the effect of the 
polarization density in the dielectrics, but 
for simplicity we shall leave this out of 
the formula, as it can be readily supplied 
by those readers sufficiently trained to 
feel the lack of it. The electric field is 
then given by 


E=-—grad V (2) 


In the case of an a-c system, however, 
the definition of the potential given at the 
beginning of this section fails. The work 


done in moving a unit charge from one | 


point to another is no longer uniquely de- 
termined. The work done is different 
according to the path chosen in going 
from the one point to the other. For 
example, the work done in moving a 
charge from a point near the core of a 
transformer to a point diametrically oppo- 
site, by a path half way round the core, 


Magnetic 


Induced 
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will be different from the work done if the 
charge is moved from the one point to the 
other in the other direction round the core. 
If a suitable voltmeter is connected be- 
tween the two points, the reading will be 
different actording to whether the leads 
go round the core by the one path or the 
other. 

\\We may however define a function cal- 
culated from the observable distribution 
of charges (and polarizations of dielec- 
trics) by means of equation 1. We shall 
call this the Maxwell scalar potential, * 
Vy,, so that 


rum ff fre (3) 
la 


Of course, the electric field is not the nega- 
tive gradient of this scalar potential 


EA—grad Vy (4) 


In fact # is not the gradient of any po- 
tential. 

We may regard the electric field E as 
made up of a superposition of two fields, 
A, and Fo, 


E=E,+E) (5) 
where 
B= —grad Vu (6) 


HH, may be said to be the field produced 
electrostatically by the charges defining 
Var 

If a charge is moved around in a closed 
path, the work done against the compo- 
nent field /, is necessarily zero, since /, is 
the gradient of a potential. If there is a 
net work, not zero, done by the charge in 
going round the closed path in the total 
field H, it must be the work done against 
the component field /#,. Thus the integral 
of #, around a closed path is in general 
not zero. By Faraday’s law, this integral, 
sometimes called the induced electromo- 
tive force, is equal to 1/108 times the rate 
of change of the enclosed magnetic flux, 
the units of electric field and magnetic 
flux being the usual volts per centimeter 
and maxwells. 

The lines of force of the field /, cannot 
terminate on any charge, since equations 
3 and 6 make /; bring to or from all the 
charges all the corresponding lines of 
force, thus leaving no charges for the 
lines of #, to terminate upon. The lines 
of force of H, then must form closed loops, 
linking varying magnetic flux. /, may 
then be said to be the electric field in- 
duced by the varying magnetic field, and 
to have no electrostatic character. 


{ Physicists now more generally use the retarded 
scalar potential of Lorentz. Except for very long 
lines in power systems, or high frequencies, this 
potential will differ very slightly from the scalar 
potential of Maxwell, which is used here because of 
its simpler description. 
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Mathematically the defining properties 
of £, and EF, are as follows: 


div #,=—4r¢, ¢ in appropriate units (7) 


div F,=0 (8) 

curl £,=0 (9) 
OB 

curl £.= ee (10) 


It appears that the potential used by 
electric-power engineers is precisely the 
Maxwell scalar potential which has just 
been described. 

For example consider a single trans- 
mission line parallel to the surface of a 
good conducting earth, which is taken as 
having zero potential. The charges on 
the line by themselves, if they were un- 
varying, would produce the field /, with 
lines of force lying nearly completely 
in planes perpendicular to the line, as in 
Figures 1 and 2. The slight curvature in 
the lines of force of /A;, and their inclina- 
tion to the line, shown in Figure 2 some- 
what exaggerated, are due to the charge 
density on the line decreasing from left to 
right, due to the decreasing “potential” 
of the line. 

The current in the line, produces the 
magnetic field shown in Figure 3, the lines 
of magnetic force lying in planes perpen- 
dicular to the line. If the current is in- 
creasing, the magnetic field also increases 
and induces an electric field H, whose lines 
of force are nearly parallel to the line as 
in Figure 4. This field is strongest at the 
line, where it is nearly equal, and opposite 
in direction to the component of the field 
FE, which is parallel to the line. The 
parallel component of the net field, #, at 
the line is that required by the ohmic re- 
sistance of the line to the current it is 
carrying. The total field E is the sum of 
the electrostatic field /, and the induced 
field /o. 

To determine the potential at a point 1 
in the line, the power engineer connects a 
voltmeter from that point to the ground 
immediately below. That is, he integrates 
the electric force along a path in the 
plane perpendicular to the line. Since 
such a path is perpendicular to /», he 
essentially integrates the field /, alone 
and, therefore, by equation 6, determines 
the Maxwell scalar potential, Vy,, at the 
point 1 of the line. 

To determine the potential at a second 
point 2 in the line, the engineer connects 
his voltmeter from the point 2 to the earth 
immediately below, and not to the earth 
point used for getting the potential at 
point 1. To find the potential difference 
between points 1 and 2, the engineer takes 
the difference between the potentials so 
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determined. He does not connect a volt- 
meter from point 1 to point 2 with leads 
running parallel to and along the line. If 
he did, the field 2, would contribute to the 
integral of H from 1 to 2 and he would get 
a result differing from that obtained by 
his usual procedure. He would say that 
this last procedure would give him only 
the resistance drop in the line, whereas 
his usual procedure gives him the total 
(resistance plus inductance) drop in the 
line. It is clear then that the power engi- 
neer uses the Maxwell scalar potential. 
Therefore, subsequently in this paper, the 
subscript M will be dropped from the V 
symbol for potential, it being understood 
that the Maxwell scalar potential is that 
which is meant. 


III. The Corrected Vi Postulate 


The appearance of the induced field /, 
is one of the features which distinguishes 
the variable-state or a-c system from the 
steady-state or d-csystem. If His absent 
or negligibly small, then the usual energy- 
flow postulate, 


Pi=Vi (11) 


is generally valid, provided 7 includes dis- 
placement currents as well as conduction 
currents, as will be explained in the next 
section. If however, / is not absent, 
equation 11 becomes invalid. Then the 
following energy-flow postulate, 


10 
P,=Vi+— [kX] (12) 
dor 


is generally valid. The bracket symbol in 
equation 12 indicates the vector product 
of Hy, and H, whose meaning will be ex- 
plained later in examples. The two terms 
in P, may be called respectively the con- 
ductive and inductive components of the 
postulated energy flow. 


IV. The Current Density i— 
Example of Variable-State 
System Where P, Is Valid 


To see how the inclusion of displace- 
ment currents in 2 makes P, valid as long 
as EF, is absent, consider the following ex- 
ample: 

A sphere of radius R, far removed from 
other objects, is charged to potential V,. 
It is then surrounded by a spherically 
symmetrical radial electric field, with 


1 : > 
V= the and H= V,R where ris the dis- 
r i? 


tance from the center. There will then bea 


als lol) 
stored energy density, T= ats eed 
us 
11-1072 ifs 
eee V,R*— joules per cubic 
8a if 
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centimeter in the space around the sphere. 

Now let the sphere be joined by a fine 
high-resistance wire to the remote ground. 
The sphere slowly discharges by the con- 
duction current through the wire. The 
small current flowing produces a magnetic 
field, but let us suppose it is so small that 
we may neglect the stored energy which is 
associated with it and also the small in- 
duced field EL, which it produces by its 
slow change. 

The stored energy in the electrostatic 
field slowly disappears, and a correspond- 
ing amount of heat appears in the wire. 
The valid energy-flow postulate, P;= Vi 
must show energy flowing from the space 
where it is initially stored to the wire 
where it appears as heat. 

In the wire itself, let the total conduc- 
tion current be 7. At a point where the 
potential is V,, the postulate P; asserts 
that there is an energy flow in the wire 
equal to V,J watts away from the sphere. 
At a more remote point on the wire, where 
the potential is V,, the energy flow in the 
wire is V,J, watts away from the sphere. 
V,/ is less than VJ, the difference being 
(V,—V,)L. But if ¢g,) is the resistance of 
the wire in ohms between points a and b, 
Va-Vo=Sal, and (Va—Vo)I=Sanl? 
which is precisely the joulean heat de- 
veloped in the wire between a and b. 
Thus the postulate P,= Vi shows energy 
flowing from the sphere down the wire 
where it appears as heat at the proper 
places and in the proper amounts. 

But the valid postulate P;= Vi must 
also show how the energy stored in the 
electrostatic field arrives at the sphere so 
that it may be directed thence into the 
wire. The displacement current density 
comes to the rescue for this purpose. 

Where an electric field / is varying, in 
free space, a displacement current density 

°1Q=12 a 

is defined as nee amperes 
per square centimeter. In the present ex- 
ample £ is decreasing so that there is a 
displacement current density flowing in- 
wards towards the sphere given by i= 
delle 107? pie My 

4a dt r® 
ment current flowing inwards over the 
surface of a sphere of radius 7, will be 


The total displace- 


Ke opto 
SU IU irr The potential 


k 1 

at 7, being RV,—volts, there is a total 
Ya 

energy flow inwards across the surface, 


according to the Vz postulate, of 
dV, dV,1 
1.11-10>2R2V,— —= 
ES aeT te Across a 


more remote sphere, of radius 7), the total 
energy flow inwards is 1.11-10-"R2V, X 
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dV, 1 ; ; 
pike —, The flow inwards across the inner 
dt Yo 

sphere exceeds the flow inwards across 


dV, 


the outer sphere by 1.1:10~?R?V, Zi x 


( — “) watts. This should be equal to 
et ite 
the rate of decrease of the energy stored 
in the shell between the two spherical 
surfaces. 

But integrating the stored energy den- 


2 Kewell i 
Shaye: Wiel al( Oi ) oR over. this 
sé 


Pile Om ys eee 
spherical shell, we get —— Vota 


(--*) joules. The rate of change of 
Ya Vo 
this energy, Lait-10-2y, re! -\) 
5 dt eas 
checks exactly with the assertion of the 
Vi postulate in the preceding paragraph. 
Figure 5 shows diagrammatically this 
flow of the stored energy to the sphere and 
thence to the wire according to the V7 
postulate. For comparison, Figure 6 
shows the energy flow according to the 
Poynting vector postulate. 


V. Example of Failure of Simple 
Vi Postulate 


Consider a long straight linear con- 
ductor of circular section and radius R. 
Let a current flow in it which is increasing 
at a constant rate, 7=J,t. Let the return 
circuit be the parallel-plane good conduct- 
ing ground a considerable distance below 
the conductor. 

There will be a magnetic field surround- 
ing the conductor as in Figure 3, and this 
field will be increasing in strength at a 
constant rate. The stored energy asso- 
ciated with this field and distributed in 
the space will also be increasing. A valid 
energy-flow postulate must show a flow 
of energy into these regions where the 
stored energy density is increasing. 

A potential drop (Maxwell scalar po- 
tential drop) will exist along the line, 
called by the engineer the inductive drop 


adie & 


Figure 6 (right). 
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Figure 5 (left). Energy flow for G 


sphere by Vi postulate 


Energy flow for discharging 
sphere by Poynting vector postulate = 


along the line. Neglecting the ohmic ) 


resistance of the line this potential drop 
will be constantin time. Associated with 
this distribution of potential on the line 
will be an electrostatic field £, as pictured 
in Figure 2. This field will be constant in 
time. 

The steadily increasing magnetic field 
of Figure 3 will induce an electric field 2» 
as pictured in Figure 4. This induced 
field /, is also constant in time. 

Let us apply the simple P= Vz postu- 
late to this case. It shows an energy flow 
in the line at each point of an amount VI 
watts, where V is the potential at the 
point. Everywhere else, other than in the 
line, the current density is zero. There is 
no displacement current in the space be- 
cause the electric fields H, and HE» are 
constant in time. The simple P,= V2 
postulate then shows energy flowing in 
the line and nowhere else. 

Consider a short length of the line. 
Because the potential at the entering 
end is larger, the energy flow entering the 
section is greater than that leaving the 
section. Hence, if the simple Vi postulate 
is valid, there should be appearing in the 
section an increasing amount of some form 
of energy, such as heat for example. 
But no such energy appears there! The 
simple Vi postulate fails! 

Likewise, out in space the stored mag- 
netic energy is increasing. The V7 postu- 
late should show an energy flow bringing 
this stored energy to its proper position in 
space. Itdoes not! It fails! 


VI. Success of the Enlarged 


Postulate, P.=Vit+(E.XHI, 
With Preceding Example 


The bracket in the second or inductive 
term of the enlarged postulate, Po, denotes 
the vector product of the induced electric 
field Z, and the magnetic field H. This is 
a vector which stands perpendicular to 
both EF) and H, with direction given by 
the right hand rule, that is, the direction 
of advance of a right-hand screw when 
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turned in the sense which brings /, most 
quickly into line with H. Its magnitude 
is equal to the product of the magnitudes 
of H, and H, respectively, and the sine of 
the angle between them. 

Let the induced electric field H; have the 
value Hy at the conductor itself. The 
(Maxwell scalar) potential gradient along 
the conductor will have the same mag- 
nitude as Fy, since we are neglecting the 
ohmic resistance of the line, but will be 
oppositely directed. 

Let the length of the portion of the 
line we are considering be / centimeters. 
The potential drop through this portion 
will then be Z| £.9|, |Ex| being the magni- 
tude of the vector Ey. The first or con- 
ductive term of P; then will give an excess 
of energy entering the one end of the line 
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Figure 7. Energy flows about line carrying 
increasing current by P, postulate 


portion over that leaving the other end 
by an amount equal to /|Ey9|I watts. 

At the surface of the line, the magnetic 
field H, is perpendicular to the line and 
Ey and has the magnitude LET cael 

10R 
The second term of P, then shows an 
energy-flow density leaving the conductor 
0 |Exo| ez = id 
4r 10R 27 
per square centimeter. Multiplying by 
the area of the surface of the line, 27Rl, 
we find the second term showing an energy 
flow out of the line of an amount /|Ex|J 
watts. Comparing with the preceding 
paragraph we see that the enlarged postu- 
late P» calls for the appearance in the line 
of heat or other energy of amount zero! 
In the line P2 succeeds! 

In the space outside the line, while the 
first term of P, shows zero energy flow, 
the second or inductive term shows energy 
flow radially outwards into space. It is 
not difficult to show that this radial flow 
is of just the proper amount to account 
for the increasing magnetic energy stored 
there. Figure 7 shows diagrammatically 
the energy flow about the line according 
to P. 2. 

P, succeeds everywhere! It must, 
since it has been shown in the paper of 


if 
surface of | Erg & watts 
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footnote | that it is equally valid with the 
Poynting vector postulate. 


VII. Energy Flow in Transformer 


It is instructive to trace the flow of 
energy in a transformer according to the 
simple and enlarged Vi postulates. The 
simple Vz postulate fails, of course. The 
enlarged postulate succeeds because of its 
inductive term. — 


In each turn of the primary of the 
transformer, there is a potential drop 
equal to the induced voltage per turn, V,, 
if the resistance drop is neglected. Ac- 
cording to the simple Vz postulate then, 
more energy flows into the turn than out 
by an amount VJ, watts, where J, is the 
primary current. The simple V7 postulate 
then makes Vm,I, (mp=number of pri- 
mary turns) watts disappear in the pri- 
mary, apparently causing energy to be 
annihilated. 


Similarly, the simple Vz postulate calls 
for the apparent creation of energy in the 
secondary at the rate Vn,J, watts. 

The second term of the enlarged Vz 
postulate avoids this apparent distressing 
destruction of energy in primary and crea- 
tion of energy in secondary by providing 
an energy flow from primary to secondary. 

Between the primary and secondary 
coils there will be a magnetic field per- 
pendicular to the coil wires, Figure 8. 
This field will have magnitude approxi- 


4 npl 
mately | |= a ae where /, is the length 
1 


of the coil. Between the coils there will 
also be an induced electric field /, with 
lines of force remaining parallel to the coil 
wires and perpendicular to H. The mag- 
nitude of E, will be approximately |, 


Le where /, is the perimeter of a turn. 
According to the second term of Ps, 
then, there is an energy flow from primary 
to secondary of Ol H |= Vitoly watts 
| At hls 
per square centimeter. Multiplying by 
hilo, the total area carrying this energy-flow 
density, we get V,,/, watts carried across 
from primary to secondary by the second 
term of Ps, which is just the energy brought 
into the primary by the first term V7. 


VIII. Relationship Between 
Poynting Vector Postulate and P, 


The Poynting vector postulate asserts 
the presence of an electric-energy-flow 


density given by 


10 
Aare {EX H] watts per em? (13) 
vs 
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It differs from the enlarged V7 postulate, 
Pin making all the energy flow inductive, 
and none conductive. 

This suggests that the resolution of the 
energy flow into a conductive and induc- 
tive component as in P» is largely arbi- 
trary. This is true. 

Let V’ be any arbitrary scalar function 
of position in space. Let £,’ be a vector 
function of space defined by 


E,'=—grad V’ (14) 
Let /,’ be defined by 
E=E,'+E,’ (15) 


Then it is readily shown that the energy 
flow postulate 


10 
Po! =J,'+— |B’ XH] (16) 
dor 


is equally valid with P and Py. 

This bears out the statement made in 
the introduction that infinitely many valid 
energy-flow postulates may be devised. 

The Poynting vector P, and the cor- 
rected Vz postulate P,, are special cases 
of equation 16, obtained by respectively 
taking V’=0, and taking for V’ the 
electric potential V. 


IX. Validity of Simple Vi Postulate 
for Usual Proper Purposes on 
Power System 


The power-system engineer postulates 
an energy flow in his lines given by con- 
nected wattmeter readings and with this 
postulate carries on his usual technical 
and commercial operations. This postu- 
late is identical with the simple Vz postu- 
late (except for the omission of displace- 
ment currents) which we have seen is not 
generally valid. The postulate can be 
made valid by the addition of the induc- 
tive term of P,. Hence, since the engi- 
neer is successful in his usual operations, 
we conclude that he limits himself to those 
applications where the contribution of 
the inductive term of P2 is negligible. 

We have also seen that even the valid 
enlarged Vi postulate, P2, is not uniquely 
valid. Hence, again since the engineer is 
successful in his usual operations, we con- 
clude that he normally limits himself to 
those questions for which all valid postu- 
lated energy flows will give the same 
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Figure 8. Magnetic field in transformer 
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SURFACE Figure 9 (left). 
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answer. In referring back to the intro- 


duction, there is only one question to 
which all valid energy-flow postulates 
give the same answer, namely, the follow- 
ing: In a given region of space, in which 
there may be any and various kinds of 
electric apparatus, what is the excess of 
the total electric-energy generation over 
the sum of the total energy consumption 
and the increase in electric-energy stor- 
age? 

Before giving examples, it is well to 
point out one use of wattmeter readings 
which is frequently made and which does 
not involve the energy-flow postulate at 
all. It is for determining the loading or 
heating of lines. 

Now, the heating of a line certainly 
does not depend on any so intangible and 
intrinsically indeterminable a thing as a 
postulated energy flow. The heating is 
determined only and entirely by the cur- 
rent through it, and this is measured un- 
equivocally by an ammeter. However, 
from the wattmeter reading the engineer, 
if he knows the usual voltage and power 
factor of the line, can make an estimate 
of what the current may be and thus esti- 
mate the loading or heating of his line. 
But in doing this the engineer is really 
using the wattmeter, together with his 
other knowledge of the line, as a kind of 
devious ammeter. Regardless of how he 
may colloquially refer to energy or power 
or the line, he knows that the heating of 
the line is determined by the current 
magnitude only. 

As a first example, consider the deter- 
mination of the energy generated by a 
generator. The engineer places watt- 
meters in all the leads coming from the 
generator, adds their readings algebrai- 
cally, and asserts that number so obtained 
is the desired generation. He will be 
right if the inductive term of Py makes 
no contribution. 

Surround the generator by a closed sur- 
face passing through the points in the 
leads where the engineer connected his 
wattmeters (Figure 9). The validity of 
P, ensures that, when integrated over this 
closed surface, it will give the net rate of 
energy generation in the generator since 
the energy stored remains constant. The 
conductive term, Vz, of Ps, will be zero 
_ everywhere in the surface except over the 
sections of the generator leads. This 
term integrated over the surface will 
equal the sums of the wattmeter readings, 

E, and H which enter into the inductive 
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Figure 10. Energy of generators by wattmeters 


Incorrect connection 
10 : 
term, XH] of P», will each be negli- 
T 


gibly small on the surface, except in the 
neighborhood of the leads. There, as ex- 
plained in sections V and VJ and shown 
in Figure 3, Hs is parallel to the leads and 
therefore perpendicular to the surface. H 
however will lie parallel to the surface. 


10 
Hence pe) lies entirely parallel to 
T 


the surface and makes zero contribution 
to the total energy crossing the surface 
by the P; postulate. Hence P», integrated 
over the surface equals the sum of the 
wattmeter readings, and the engineer’s 
usual use of wattmeters for determining 
the energy generation of a generator is 
justified. 

It is clear from this discussion that the 
validity of the use of wattmeters alone in 


at 
ot 


alone, since in that case an enclosing sur-// 
face may be drawn such that across it the 
inductive term of P, will assert zero 
energy flow. 

A last example: Two power systems, 
A and B, operate with an interconnecting 
transmission line, in which wattmeters 
are properly placed. The engineer ad- 
vises that the owners of these systems 
make payments to one another depending 
on the sum of the readings of these watt- 
meters. What is the physical basis on 
which the engineer makes his recom- 
mendation? 

Referring to Figure 12, a surface may 
be drawn through the points of connection 
of the wattmeters and enclosing com- 
pletely the system A, such that the con- 
tribution to the energy flow across the 
surface according to postulate P: of the 
‘nductive term is zero. The contribution 
of the conductive term will of course equal 
the sum of wattmeter readings. Hence we 
may conclude that the sum of the watt- 
meter readings equals the excess of the 
generation in system A over the sum of 
all the loads and losses in system A. 

Similarly, a surface may be drawn 
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points of attachment of the wattmeters to 
the leads lying in a surface which is per- 
pendicular to the /) field. The engineer is 
aware of this. If one of the wattmeters is 
displaced along one of the leads from its 
proper position, as in Figure 10, the engi- 
neer knows that the sum of their readings 
wil! no longer equal the rate of energy 
generation in the generator. Ordinarily 
he will say that this is due to the induc- 
tive action of the leads, each on the other. 
This paper describes this situation by ob- 
serving that the inductive term of P) in 
this case asserts a flow of energy not zero 
over the portion of the enclosing surface, 
which lies parallel to the leads. 

Another example: The engineer will 
not attempt to determine the losses in 
the primary coil of a transformer by means 
of wattmeters alone. In referring to Fig- 
ure 11, showing a transformer diagram- 
matically, it is clear that for a surface 
which encloses the primary alone, there 
will necessarily be some portions across 
which the inductive term of P, will also 
assert there is an energy flow, as explained 
in section VII, and this energy flow must 
be added algebraically to the wattmeter 
readings to obtain the primary losses. 
However, the engineer will not hesitate to 
determine the total losses in a transformer 
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Figure 12. Power systems interconnected 


through the wattmeter connections and 
enclosing the system B, which will justify 
the statement that this same sum of the 
wattmeter readings also equals the excess 
of the sum of the loads and losses over 
generation in system B. 

Because of this numerical relationship: 
between the wattmeter readings and the 
balance between generation, loads and 
losses on the two respective systems, the 
engineer makes his recommendation that 
the owners of system B compensate the 
owners of system A. The engineer may 
in addition make some irrelevant asser- 
tions concerning energy flow in the trans~ 
mission line, while a physicist may equally 
irrelevantly speak of an energy flow from 
A to B through space. 

The owners of the systems are indifier- 
ent to these reflections of engineer and 
physicist. Their esthetic tastes may per- 
haps be more like that of the engineer so 
that they may prefer an energy flow pos- 
tulate P, which makes some of the energy 
(but not all) flow in wires, to one like P, 
where nearly all of the energy flows in 
space and quite remotely from the wires. 
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Power-System Interconnection in Quebec 
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I. Introduction 

\\ 

“HE main purpose of this paper is to 
describe the development of a major 

interconnected system located in the 

province of Quebec. 

By means of a study, based on prewar 
data when stable conditions existed, and 
by suitable illustrations and explanations, 
it is aimed to show how it has been pos- 
sible, through interconnection of three 
important hydroelectric systems, to in- 
crease the combined firm power capacity 
far beyond the sum of the capacities of 
the individual systems if operated in- 
dependently. It will be brought out that 
the diversity in load characteristics and 
hydraulic conditions makes it feasible to 
accomplish this result and to effect other 
desirable economies on these systems, 
which are dependent solely on power 
supply from hydroelectric plants. 

The possibilities of system consolida- 
tion had been under study for some years, 
but the war, with the urgent demand for 
more firm power, forced the issue to a 
conclusion, involving combined power 
resources of nearly 4,000,000 horsepower 
as indicated in Table I. 

Reference will also be made to certain 
engineering features and operating prac- 
tices of these systems, which may prove 
to be of interest. 


II. Description of Geographical 
Areas 


In leading up to a detailed analysis of 
the present interconnected system, it is 


thought desirable to describe briefly the 
areas under consideration. 

The Montreal Area. This area is 
considered as including the territory in 
the immediate vicinity of Montreal Is- 
land on which is located the city of Mon- 
treal. Power is supplied by the Montreal 
Light, Heat, and Power Consolidated 
principally from two power developments 
on the St. Lawrence River. The plants 
of the Montreal Island Power Company 
and of the Canadian Light and Power 
Company also feed into this area. 

Originally, in the year 1900, electric 
service was supplied by a number of small 
isolated power companies, not inter- 
connected in any way and each serving 
its own independent district. In most 
cases standby steam plants were neces- 
sary to guard against the frequent inter- 
ruptions to the supply from the hydro- 
electric plants because of ice trouble, 
breakdown, and other causes. 

In 1902 the Montreal Light, Heat, and 
Power Consolidated was formed and 
acquired jurisdiction over most of the 
isolated systems in and near Montreal. 
It was soon realized that for reasons of 
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But what actually moves the owners of A 
to expect compensation is the physically 
observable fact that the generation in A 
exceeds the sum of the energies billed for 
at all the loads in A plus the losses in A. 
Likewise the owners of B are persuaded 
to make compensation by the physically 
observable fact that the total energy gen- 
erated in B is less than the sum of the 
energies billed for at all the loads in B 
plus the losses in B. These same physi- 
cally determinable facts as to location 
and magnitude of electric-energy genera- 
tion and consumption, which basically 
are those alone in which owners of power 
systems are interested when engaged in 
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“exchanges of energy,” are also the only 
physically determinable facts on which the 
infinitely many valid energy-flow postu- 
lates will agree. The engineer is quite 
right in choosing one of them, namely 


’ 


le Vi-+ SE XI, for determining the 
1 


magnitude of the so-called “exchange of 
energy,” and applying it under such a 
condition that the second term may be 
neglected, and determining the effect of 
the first term by wattmeter readings. 
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economy, and to secure better service, 
some consolidation of systems or inter- 
connection between plants was essential. 

While some immediate constructive 
steps were taken in this direction, it was 
found that parallel operation was difficult 
or in some cases impossible because of the 
different frequencies, these being 66, 60, 
and 30 cycles. Furthermore, some sys- 
tems were two-phase, while others were 
three-phase, and even direct-current. 
Eventually by compromising on 63 cycles, 
tying in through frequency changers, in- 
creasing the 30-cycle frequency to 31.5 
cycles, and adopting three-phase alter- 
nating current, a common operating base 
was obtained, but this did not necessarily 
indicate parallel operation of the com- 
bined systems. Actually it was not until 
1923 that all the subsystems of the Mon- 
treal area were operated completely in 
parallel. 

The Shawinigan Area takes in the 
territory on both sides of the St. Lawrence 
River from Montreal to Murray Bay,some 
80 miles below Quebec City, and is 
served mainly by the Shawinigan Water 
and Power Company, the Quebec Power 
Company, and the Southern Canada 
Power Company. 

The Saguenay Area in the Lake St. John 
region is served mainly from plants on the 
Saguenay River by companies under the 
control of the Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 


Ill. Load, Output, and Hydraulic 
Characteristics of the Individual 
Systems 


In the Montreal Area the St. Lawrence 
River is the chief source of power and has 
a flow which is unusually uniform, the 
average mean flow being 220,000 cubic 
feet per second, while the maximum and 
minimum recorded flows are 318,000 cubic 
feet per second and 173,000 cubic feet per 
second respectively. The heads involved 
are from 26 to 80 feet; comparatively long 
headrace canals are found, with the main 
difficulties in power output being caused 
by ice jams or other forms of ice trouble, 
occurring during the months of January 
and February. A typical hydrograph 
is shown in Figure 1. 

The nature of the load in the Montreal 
area is that which might be expected in 
any large metropolitan area, with week- 
day load factor in the winter months of 
the order of 68 per cent and an annual 
load factor of 47.5 per cent during the 
prewar period. Maximum peak loads 
occur in the months of November or 
December, with a definite tapering off 
during the summer months. This is well 
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Figure 1. Hydro- 
graphs of St. Law- 


rence, St. Maurice, 


and Saguenay Rivers 


A. Unregulated 


flow, Saguenay River 


C-F-S- X 1000 


B. Regulated flow 
35,000 cubic feet 
per second, 1942 


C. Estimated regu- 


lated flow, 45,000 


cubic feet per sec- 


ond 1943 
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D. Unregulated 
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illustrated by comparing the typical daily 
load curves shown in Figure 2. 

The chief need consequently is peak 
power for short periods during the winter 
months, while during the remainder of 
the year large and variable amounts of 
surplus energy and power are indicated, 
particularly during the months of April 
to November inclusive, with no immedi- 
ate market available. 

From the point of view of output, the 
gross primary kilowatt-hours sold in this 
entire area for 1941 were 3,341,902,000, 
while the corresponding maximum sys- 
tem peak load for primary power was 
586,200 kw. 

In March 1942, there was available 
60-cycle capacity horsepower to the ex- 
tent of 650,000 horsepower apart from 
that available from the Shawinigan Water 
and Power Company under the 160,000- 
horsepower contract. 

In the Shawinigan Area the St. Maurice 
River is the most important source of 
power. It has a drainage area of 16,000 
square miles and is suitably equipped 
for good regulation, having a number of 
storage reservoirs with a total storage of 
13,000 square-mile-feet. This gives an 
indication of the extent to which the river 
is regulated and the possibilities of storing 
water for the combined system. 

By using these storages, the regulated 
flow (Figure 1) can usually be maintained 
at 22,000 cubic feet per second, as com- 
pared with the unregulated minimum flow 
of 6,000 cubic feet per second. The 
maximum flow now experienced is of the 
order of 120,000 cubic feet per second 
which occurs early in May. As a result 
plants on this river have little difficulty 
in maintaining a high rate of output, ex- 
cepting during the high tail-water period 
when in certain cases the plant output 
is markedly reduced. It so happens, 
however, that in the month of May the 
Montreal area is in a position to rectify 
this condition to a great extent, so that 
from the hydraulic standpoint, there is 
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flow, St. Maurice Riv- 
er, 6,000 cubic feet 
per second, minimum 
E. Regulated flow, 22,000 cubic feet per 
second, 19492 
F. Utilization of St. Lawrence River flow, 
1942—164,000 cubic feet per second 


some diversity between the Montreal 
and Shawinigan areas. 

From the load standpoint the Shawini- 
gan system firm load is of an unusually 
high load factor, being of the order of 92 
per cent on a week day, with an annual 
load factor under prewar conditions of 71 
per cent. The type of firm load includes 
paper mills, aluminum production, car- 
bide and carborundum furnaces, and as- 
bestos mills, as well as a few steel plants. 

Until recently, on account of the im- 
portant paper-mill load which required 
the supply of quantities of process steam, 
large amounts (maximum peak over 
500,000 horsepower) of surplus energy 
were supplied to electric boilers to replace 
coal-fired steam at the mills. This sur- 
plus was not only that obtainable from 
the Shawinigan area proper but also in- 
cluded secondary power purchased from 
neighboring companies. 

Output characteristics of the Shawini- 
gan system during the year 1941 included 
gross kilowatt-hour sales of 6,270,760,543 
kilowatt-hours with a maximum 60-cycle 
firm peak of 868,000 kw. In March 1942 
this area was served by 30-cycle and 60- 
cycle capacity to the amount of 1,154,500 
horsepower aside from the 100,000-horse- 
power firm power contract with the 
Saguenay Power Company. 

In the Saguenay Area, the Saguenay 
River is fed from a watershed area of 
28,100 square miles. The hydrograph of 
this river (Figure 1) is somewhat similar 
to that of the St. Maurice River but is 
fortunately different as to the time of 
occurrence of the high water period, thus 
indicating advantages from interconnec- 
tion with the St. Maurice River plants. 

Prior to 1941 no storage reservoirs on 
this watershed had been constructed for 
regulating the flow of the Saguenay 
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River, but Lake St. John itself (6,080 i 
square-mile-feet usable storage) is utilized 
to the greatest practical extent from 
December to March inclusive. 

Regarding load characteristics: before 
the war, power developed in the Saguenay 
area was utilized principally for the pro- 
duction of paper and aluminum and to 
supply the 100,000-horsepower firm power 
contract with the Shawinigan Water and 
Power Company. During periods of 
excess energy, the surplus was utilized 
for electric steam generation, the output 
for this purpose attaining at times the 
value of 375,000 horsepower. Since 1940, 
on account of the tremendous increase 
in demand for firm power, the electric 
boiler load has been discontinued. 

The gross output of the plants in the 
Saguenay area during 1941 was 4,538,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours with a maximum 
firm peak of 639,000 kw. To serve this 
area, as in March 1942, there was capac- 
ity normally available to the extent of 
1,000,000 horsepower. 


IV. Possibilities of Maximum Uti- 
lization of Resources by Inter- 
connection 


In order to illustrate how the differences 
in the system characteristics of the three 
areas, could be utilized fully, a study has 
been made and a series of curves (Fig- 
ure 3) prepared to show the peak (kilo- 
watt) possibilities, while the kilowatt- 
hour problem is set out in Table II. The 
data have been based on normal prewar 
conditions in 1939, when interconnection 
was being considered. 

The system in each area is analyzed 
graphically (Figure 3) to show its maxi- 
mum available generator capacity (G), 


Table |. Output Data of Plants Associated 


With Interconnection 


Total 
Rated Size of 
Turbine Largest Num- 


Output Unit ber 
(Horse- (Horse-_ of 
power) power) Units 


Montreal area supplied 
chiefly by Montreal 
Light, Heat, and 
Power Consolidated... 

Shawinigan area sup- 


968,000. .53,000. . 45 


plied chiefly by : 

Shawinigan Water 

and Power Company. . 1,089,500. .44,500...48 
Saguenay or Lake St. 

John area supplied 

chiefly by Aluminum 

Company of Can- aa 

acawetd mpsaniarcansyes 1,850,000. .85,000. . .28 
Miscellaneous Com- 

panies las er iaii week 80,000. . 6,000. . .20 
Total Wot cs cain coats e 3,987,500 horsepower 


Maximum rated capacity operated in parallel 
(2,586,000 horsepower) 1,930,000 kw. ( 
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power available (P) as influenced by 
hydraulic conditions, and maximum firm 
load (L) which could be carried if oper- 
ated as a completely independent system. 
To simplify the study, no allowance for 
reserve has been made to take care of 
load growth or frequency regulation. 

From Figure 3A it may be noted that in 
the Montreal area, the comparatively 
steady power output from the St. Law- 
rence River plants having no storage 
facilities and the metropolitan load of low 
load factor are not an ideal combination 
from the point of view of matching avail- 
able power facilities and load require- 
ments. In the summer months, even at 
time of peak load, over 100,000 kw sur- 
plus output is indicated, while an addi- 
tional 100,000 kw is available for about 
seven hours each day after midnight. 
This unfavorable situation results in 
surplus energy being available to an 
amount of over 800,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
per year (item 1, Table II; see also 
Figure 2). 

In the Shawinigan Area, with its large 
storages and regulating possibilities on 
the St. Maurice River, it is possible to 
convert the entire available annual 
energy into firm load irrespective of 
daily or seasonal requirements (item 2, 
Table II). The curves (Figure 3B) also 
show that the maximum feasible firm 
load that may be carried at the normal 
71 per cent yearly load factor is also just 
equal to the limit set by reduced system 
generator capacity during the high tail- 
water period. 

Under these conditions, except for two 
months during the spring flood period, 
there is a minimum of about 60,000 kw 
reserve generator capacity. This reserve 
is admirably suited to assist in converting 
daily or seasonal surplus energy of adja- 
cent areas into firm power by storing 
such surplus energy in the St. Maurice 
River storage reservoirs and returning 
it as firm power during the winter months 
to satisfy peak requirements. Additional 
generator capacity on the St. Maurice 
River would permit extension of this 
scheme. 

In the Saguenay Area, using average 
runoff for the 4!/. winter months, the 
maximum possible firm load to be carried 
is dependent on the fixed storage capac- 
ity of Lake St. John. This results in a 
large amount of idle generator capacity 
during the winter months (Figure 3C) 
and large surplus summer energy (item 
3, Table IT). 

The idle generator capacity during the 
winter months, combined with Lake St. 
John storage facilities, is useful in assist- 
ing in the conversion of surplus night 
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energy in the Montreal area into firm 
power. Furthermore, part of the summer 
surplus energy may be stored in the res- 
ervoirs of the St. Maurice River and 
taken back during the winter months 
and thus be converted into firm power. 

These curves indicate that if each of 
the systems in the three areas were to be 
operated independently : 


(a). The firm loads which each system 
could carry successfully would be limited 
definitely to the values indicated by the load 
curves (see Figures 3A, 3B, 3C), on account 
of limiting local conditions. 


(b). The equivalent energy (kilowatt- 
hours) consumed by such individual firm 
loads would be restricted to the values given 
in Table IT. 


Such isolated system operation would 
leave a fair portion of the combined total 
resources unused, or inefficiently used, as 
indicated by the following: 


(a). 1.7 billion kilowatt-hours of idle energy 
(from a firm-power viewpoint) equal to over 
18 per cent of the total energy available. 
This corresponds to 260,000 kw (74.6 per 
cent load factor) of unused potential firm 
power (Table II). 


(b). Spare generator capacity and spare 
power could be made available to all areas at 


KILOWATTS X 1000 
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Figure 2. Typical summer and winter week- 
day (1941) firm load curves, Montreal area 


Taken in combination with steady output of St. 

Lawrence River plants, the large amounts of 

surplus energy available for conversion into 
firm power are apparent 


their critical periods during the year, be- 
cause of the diversity in individual system 
power resources and load characteristics 
(Figure 3D). 


These unused resources illustrate what 
potential possibilities a flexible inter- 
connection of the three systems would 
offer for complete utilization of combined 
resources. 
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While it is not represented that this 
study is complete, and without attempt- 
ing to describe in detail any specific co- 
ordination scheme or outline its practical 
execution, which would be most difficult 
without knowledge of how and where the 
reclaimed firm power would be used, it is 
submitted that the study does give a 
measure of the benefits to be derived 
from interconnection and justifies the 
following conclusion: 


“By suitably interconnecting the three 
areas to permit free interchange of power, 
energy, and reserve generating facilities, by 
utilizing the Shawinigan facilities to store 
offpeak energy from neighboring areas, and 
by installing possibly 125,000 kw additional 
generating capacity on the St. Maurice 
River to permit returning the stored energy 
as firnl power during the winter months, it is 
found possible to convert almost all of the 
surplus energy of the combined system into 
firm power. 

“Thus a total of 260,000 kw of additional 
firm power may be gained (Table II, item 5), 
based on the combined system firm load 
factor under normal conditions of 74.6 per 
cent. This is illustrated by the curves 
Figure 3E. The capital expenditure in- 
volved for additional generating capacity 
and suitable tie-line connections has been 
estimated to be approximately $38 per kilo- 
watt of firm power reclaimed, as against 
$100 to $125 per kilowatt for new power 
developments.” 


Apart from the low cost and more effi- 
cient use of resources, it was realized that 
proper interconnection would be ex- 
pected to result in better operating flexi- 
bility, increased service security, and a 
number of miscellaneous advantages, 
such as: 

The actual situation in this respect in 
1939 was: 

(a). More complete utilization of surplus 


energy and less combined reserve generating 
capacity required. 

(b). Better regulation of load, frequency, 
and voltage. 


(c). Full advantage taken of diversity in 
load and hydraulic conditions. 
(d). Better maintenance 
equipment possible. 

(e). Deferment of individual system addi- 
tions to generating plants. 


schedules of 


V. Prewar Conditions 


Although from many such studies and 
frequent discussions, the advantages of 
adequate system interconnection were 
well known, there was no economic justi- 
fication for proceeding, during the prewar 
period, with the execution of any plan 
until the reclaimed power could be sold 
as firm power. 


(a). Each system had large amounts of sur- 
plus power and energy available and was 
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able to derive some revenue from the sale of 
such power to electric boilers, while firm load 
growth was proceeding normally. 


(b). Since the Montreal and Shawinigan 
areas were interconnected in a limited man- 
ner, a portion of the surplus energy in Mon- 
treal area was utilized for electric-boiler load 
on the Shawinigan system. 


(c). The Shawinigan and Saguenay areas 
were not interconnected, but some 30,000 
kw to 50,000 kw were being interchanged, 
when desirable, by transferring blocks of 
load from one area to the other on the 60-kv 
system. 


(d). Companies had to abide by commit- 
ments and contractual obligations in regard 
to new plant construction, and, therefore, 
there was no incentive to defer construction 
programs and to obtain prime power from 
neighboring companies by interconnection. 


VI. Changed Conditions Caused 
by the War 


With the advent of the war, there was 
an urgent and immediate demand for 
large amounts of additional firm power 
for defense industries. This abnormal 
demand was not confined to any one area 
but was most pronounced in the Saguenay 
and Shawinigan areas. As a result, some 
form of co-ordination involving proper 
system interconnection was immediately 
sought because of the attractive prospect 
of providing additional firm power in the 
shortest time at minimum cost. 


Compared to the studies previously 
made on a prewar basis, war conditions 
modified the situation to some extent, 
and the actual trend for full develop- 
ment and utilization of total power re- 
sources, was along the following lines: 


1. Inthe Montreal area there were immedi- 
ately available some 825,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of surplus energy annually which 
could be converted into prime power by uti- 
lizing Shawinigan storage. Such energy was 
available in the largest amounts during the 
summer months and during nights and week- 
To utilize this energy necessitated in- 
creased back-feed from the 110-kv Montreal 
system and resulted in the installation 
(January 1942) of a 110-ky oil-filled under- 
ground cable seven miles long.! This elimi- 
nated the restriction or “bottleneck” in 
power flow through the 60-ky ring system 
and through the two 30,000-kva transformer 
banks in the city of Montreal and increased 
the transfer ability by over 100,000 kw. 


2, In the Shawinigan area it was necessary 
to provide means for handling the increased 
feed-back from the Montreal area, as well as 
to store a portion of it, and transmit the re- 
mainder to the Saguenay area. This re- 
quired certain changes on the system and 
included these items: 


(a). Additional transformers and voltage regulat- 
ing equipment were installed in certain districts to 
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illustrate graphically 
the results of co- 
ordination study 
based on actual pre- 


war system data 


P=available firm 
power on a daily 


COORDINATED SYSTEM 


INTEGRATION 3A,3B,3C 


KILOWATTS X 1000 


SAGUENAY 


basis of at least nor- 


tor. The variable 
shape of the curve is 
caused by water 
shortage or high tail- 
water conditions 


Gu, Gs, Ga= 
maximum — possible 
generator Output at 
any instant on the 
individual Montreal, 
Shawinigan, and 
Saguenay systems re- 
spectively, as influ- 
enced by variable 
heads and flow con- 
ditions 


Ge=actual Mon- 

_ treal area generator 

capacity, 1939, apart 

from Shawinigan 
contract | 


SHAWINIGAN 


G=integration of 
Guy Gs, and Gay, 
= G + 125,000- 
kw maximum system 
generatoroutput with 
energy backing on a4 
daily basis 


G,=G,—(Ga—P) 
=maximum system 
generator Output 


MONTREAL AREA 


with energy backing 
(normal-system firm 
load factor) from 
seasonal storage 


Lar, Lg, L.4=maximum practical firm-power demand (at normal load factor) on the Montreal, 
Shawinigan, and Saguenay systems, respectively, and as dictated by maximum generator output at 
the critical point X—X or shortage of water 
These curves follow the typical or normal annual trend on the system concerned 
L=integration of Ly,, Ls, L4 

=[L-+260,000 kw =estimated firm peak demand (at normal- system load factor) which could 
be successfully carried on the fully co-ordinated system 
X—X=Critical points of generator reserve [since the Montreal Light, Heat, and Power Gan 
solidated contract supply from Shawinigan Water and Power Company is duplicated in the out- 
put figures of each company (Figures 3A and 3B) a correction in the form of a deduction of 
120,000 kw, (160,000 horsepower) has been made in the integrated curves (Figures 3D and 
3E) to obtain the true result] 


permit interchanging the full amount of power and 
to enable the reactive to be controlled. 


(b). A number of additional storage projects were 
started on the St. Maurice River which, when com- 
pleted, will provide additional capacity of 285 
square-mile-feet equivalent to 16,000 horsepower 
years. 


(c). To transmit the reclaimed firm power to the 
Saguenay area, a 220-kv transmission line was built 
and placed in operation December 1940. This line 
serves as a means of permanently interconnecting 
the Saguenay system with the Shawinigan and Mon- 
treal systems. 


3. The Saguenay Companies decided on im- 
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mediate industrial expansion and complete 
development and local utilization of power 
resources in the Saguenay area, as well 

arranging for absorbing all available surplus 
power in the Shawinigan and Montreal 
areas. Physically, the program included: 


(a). The construction of two storage *feservoirs 
which, when completed, will provide the means of 
converting surplus summer energy in the Saguenay 
area into firm power. Storage capacities are esti- 
mated to be 2,460 and 5,360 square-mile-feet respec- 
tively and should permit an increase in the regulated 
flow of the Saguenay River from 32,000 to 45,000 
cubic feet per second. 
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Figure 3. Curves to ve 


mal system load fac- -» 


Table Il. Study of Kilowatt-Hour Resources and Load Requirements 
Based on Normal Prewar Conditions 1939 
Maximum Feasible Firm Loading Total Practi- Surplus 
If Operated as Isolated Systems cal Energy Energy 
Annual Annual Equivalent Available Available 
Peak De- Load Factor Firm Energy Annually Annually 
Item No. mand, Kw (PerCent) KwhrX105 KwhrX10° Kwhr 106 
\i 
Pe vontreal area... ....0 kes aves 293:000)....... =; ATs Orc ieereys IDE Oa pero OARS Son chet SOLO 
Zod SHAWINIGAN Area wis vcseeae ces 520,000.05... les O patra srerets S240 ere cane lee 3,600........ 360 
Dee Oagllenay ALCA. os woke celea we 440,000,..... GSO Ra coerce 3,580 Rr Ay LOO ihe ere sOa0 
“WDM Ie inscacie, Eien uel coer eRe ta scnet aN 25S 0008 jase: 71320 ean tte 8,040 OC EO nese a ly OO: 
* Less Montreal Light, Heat, and 
Power Consolidated contract... 120,000. .....5.5+<000un? G20 ie bene a G2Z0F wine 
4. Integration of items 1, 2, and 
Be MIN GET Nae vic avetnly wale wie Iloo,000t rex. CE Owrincte ae Vik POU ey raion CRUE Brean ciaee Wa araGkas 


5. Combined surplus energy, if properly utilized and if converted into firm power, would be equivalent to: 


1,705,000,000 
8,760 X 0.746 


6. Percentage of total energy resources reclaimable as firm power = 


= 260,000 kw 


1,705 


Ee 
,125 


=18.6 per cent 


* Since Montreal Light, Heat, and Power Consolidated contract supply from Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company is duplicated in the output of each company, its deduction is necessary to obtain a true result- 


(6). 


line. 


Completion of a second double-circuit 154-kv 


The result has been that with the pro- 
vision of these facilities a rapid and fairly 
complete exploitation of all available 
power and energy resources in these areas 
has been accomplished with minimum 
outlay and in minimum time, providing 
as well additional generator reserve, im- 
proved operating flexibility, and service 
security. 

As an illustration of the actual results 
obtained in combined system output, a 
typical daily firm-power peak load curve 
(Figure 4) for January 1942 has been 
plotted and shows how fully the resources 
are being utilized for firm-power purposes. 
It is to be noted that on the individual 
systems the margin of generator reserve 
is very limited, whereas on the combined 
system fairly large reserves are available 
excepting at time of maximum system 
peak. 


VII. Analyzer Studies and 
Increased Fault Currents 


Anticipating the tying up of the 
Saguenay and Shawinigan systems over 
the 220-kv tie line, a number of studies 
were made on an a-c network analyzer to 
determine among other matters: 


(a). The magnitude of fault current at dif- 
ferent locations. 


(b). Possibilities of automatic reclosing and 
single-phase switching on. the 154-kv and 
220-kv lines. 


(c). 


These studies indicated that the inter- 
connection materially increased the mag- 
nitude of the fault currents at the 
interconnecting points. 


Degree of stability. 
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In most cases, existing oil circuit 
breakers were capable of meeting the in- 
creased duty, but in certain localities it 
was found necessary to modify existing 
breaker designs in order to increase the 
rupture duty and to reduce operating 
times. 

Where new circuit breakers were found 
to be necessary, there was a tendency to 
adopt the air-blast breaker for 69-ky, 132- 
ky, and 220-kv service. The type of air- 
blast breaker generally adopted was 
developed by engineers of the Montreal 
Light, Heat, and Power, Consolidated 
after several years of development work 
and field tests. However, also on the 
system may be found European designs 
of 11-kv, 154-kv, and 220-kv air-blast 
circuit breakers, as well as 69-kv and 138- 
kv “oil-poor” breakers. Circuit-breaker 
performance is considered satisfactory, 
although in some instances it has been 
necessary to modify designs slightly. 


VIII. Stability and High-Voltage 

Automatic Reclosing 

In the matter of automatic reclosing 
of high-voltage lines, actual experience 
gained over a period of eight years with an 
installation on two long 187-kv lines indi- 
cates that under many transient faults re- 
turning the faulted circuit to service 
promptly by automatic means has pre- 
vented the loss of the second line due to 
the systems falling out of synchronism. 

Studies on the analyzer of the Shawini- 
gan-Saguenay 220-kyv tie line indicated 
that with a line-to-ground fault on the 
line cleared in five cycles, using conven- 
tional three-phase switching, and re- 
closing automatically in 20 cycles, the 
resulting swing curves showed every indi- 
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cation that stability would be maintained. 
Since the subsequent line loading is much 
higher than that used in the studies, 
attention is now being directed to com- 
plete a study of single-phase switching. 
In due course it is expected that some 
definite progress will be made in a prac- 
tical application. 

On the two 187-kv circuits, now operat- 
ing at 154 kv, a few cases of instability 
have been experienced caused primarily 
by line short circuits in the Saguenay 
area and under unusually heavy load 
conditions. Such operations were not 
unexpected, and, considering the trans- 
mission constants and excessive loading, 
completely stable operation under all 
types of faults is not anticipated. 

Continual efforts are being made to im- 
prove system protection so as to reduce 
time of fault clearance, with the object 
of improving stability. 


IX. 220-Kv/165-Kv Transformation 


In order to connect the 220-ky Shawini- 
gan system to the Saguenay system (oper- 
ating at 154 kv to 165 kv) and to permit 
a load of 150,000 kw to be carried it was 
necessary to consider carefully the trans- 
formation problem. 


Originally, two obvious ideas were 
considered: 
(a). The installation of three 50,000-kva 


conventional double-winding 220-kv/165-kv 
three-phase transformers with a limited- 
capacity tertiary winding. 

(6). The installation of two 75,000-kva 
220-kv/165-kv three-phase autotransform- 
ers. 


In the case of the conventional-type 
transformers, it was found that 50,000 
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Figure 4. Actual daily load curve, inter- 

connected systems, January 30, 1942, show- 

ing how available resources have been fully 
utilized for firm power purposes 
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kva was the largest size that could be 
handled from the point of view of trans- 
portation and servicing, and this would 
have required the purchase of three such 
units. 

Regarding the use of autotransformers, 
because of their inherent lighter weight, 
it was possible to obtain from the manu- 
facturer units of 75,000-kva rating so that 
only two transformers were required. 

However, a third proposal was sug- 
gested, diagram of which is shown in 
Figure 5. This scheme was found to be 
practical by the manufacturer and was 
eventually used. The fundamental idea 
was to make use of the fact that there 
were already existing two 45,000-kva 
banks of 165-kyv star to 66-kv delta. 
Since the problem was to transmit 
power from the 220-ky system to the 
165-kv system, two three-phase “‘series’’ 
transformers were installed, each having 
a name-plate rating of 18,750 kva, 220 
kv-55 kv/60 kv 196.84, and supplied 
with a number of suitable voltage taps. 
The setup is really a scheme whereby 
use is made of the core structure of 
the existing 45,000-kva transformers in 
conjunction with the ‘series’ trans- 
formers by electrically coupling at 60 
kv, so as to simulate the effect of an 
autotransformer in the combined unit. 
By this means, the weight and rating of 
the additional transformer equipment 
may he considerably reduced without 
impairing the kilovolt-ampere transfer 
ability between 220 ky and 165 kv. 
Furthermore, the use of this idea results 
in a marked decrease in impedance and 
transformation losses between 220-kv, 
165-kv, and 60-kv systems, as compared 
with the alternative schemes, 

From the point of view of costs the 
percentages were: 

Three 50,000-kva conventional-type 
three-phase transformers,..,,.... 
‘Two 75,000-kva autotransformers, , 


Two 18,750-kva series transformers 
(150,000 kva equivalent) 


100 per cent 
70 per cent 


57 per cent 


More than a year's operation on these 
three-phase series banks has demon- 


strated the success of the arvangement . 


and it has been found that loads of 
190,000 kw have been transmitted from 
220 kv to 165 kv without undue heating, 


X. System Protection 


When interconnecting large systems, 
the need for instantaneous and selective 
zone protection assumes special im- 
portance, to reduce the hazard of per- 
manent power arc damage and system 
instability, since in many 
troubles pyramid, 

Fortunately, on this high-voltage net- 
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work and particularly on the Shawinigan 
system, the matter of such relay protec- 
tion had been given unusual attention. 
The double step impedance principle, 
with its features of instantaneous fault 
clearance to within 80 per cent to 90 per 
cent of the line length, was conceived, 
developed, and applied as early as 1920 
for the clearance of phase-to-phase and 
ground faults. General application of 
the instantaneous  differential-current 
zone protection, to generators, trans- 
formers, and station bus bars quickly 
followed. 

With the adoption of high-voltage net- 
work distribution came the problem of 
instantaneous protection for the short tie 
lines. This led to the development and 
successful application of a number of 
differential-current pilot-wire schemes, 
using a separate control cable for the 
pilot wires. Subsequently, the direc- 
tional impedance interlock principle was 
developed, with available communication 
circuits being used as a control channel. 

Recently commercial carrier-current 
relaying, combined with a simplex com- 
munication, has been used in conjunction 
with some important high-voltage trunk 
lines to provide selective instantaneous 
clearance. 

For transformer and regulator pro- 
tection, in addition to differential schemes 
and supplemented by residual current 
features, gas-detector relays are being 
used. The pressure element is arranged 
to trip the associated circuit breakers, 
while the gas element operates an alarm. 

For standby or backup protection, the 
impedance principle has been adopted 
almost exclusively since its initial de- 
velopment because of its effectiveness 
under all operating conditions and_ir- 
respective of the amount of system genera- 
tor capacity connected. This is in 
contrast to the shortcomings, in these 
respects, of the inverse definite time over- 
load protection previously used. 

At controlling points, automatic oscillo- 
graphs and high-speed recording volt- 
meters are utilized, as well as trans- 
mission-line fault locators, to ensure 
sufficient available data so that each case 
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Figure 5. Diagram 
to illustrate method 
of _ interconnecting 
220-kvy system to 
165-kv and 60-kyv 
systems using series 
transformers 
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B. 290-kv/165-kv/ 
60-kyv transformation 


of trouble may be fully investigated and 
ptoper remedial measures applied. 

To ensure proper over-all functioning 
of the protective schemes, the practice of 
making ‘‘primary’’ checks and tests on 
new protection installations is standard. 

Concluding this section, it is apparent 
that without the progress and develop- 
ment just outlined in regard to protective 
schemes, interconnection of systems 
would have been a hazardous venture 
with added service difficulties, rather 
than the increased service reliability 
actually obtained. 


XI. Basic System-Operating 
Principles 


The general principles underlying the 
operation of the combined systems may 
be summed up as follows: 


(a). To assure satisfactory parallel opera- 
tion, each company undertakes as far as pos- 
sible and with a practical spirit of co-opera- 
tion to maintain load, voltage, and frequency 
conditions which are most suitable to the 
common interest, keeping in mind, of course, 
local problems and obligations to customers. 


(b). Firm power contracts existing prior to 
interconnection remain in full force and ef- 
fect. 


(c). Operating agreements have been made 
to cover the supply or purchase of surplus 
energy. 


(d). Itis the objective of all companies con- 
cerned to ensure maximum utilization of all 
available power resources to assist in the war 
effort. Equitable energy rates have been 
agreed upon to make this result possible. 


So far, any unusual operating matters, 
which have arisen and which were 
not covered by agreement, have been 
promptly and satisfactorily rectified by 
the operating managements of the re- 
spective companies. ' 


Control of Voltage and 
Reactive id 


Constant voltage is required at the 
load in the Saguenay and Montreal areas 
and on the 60-kv busses. In addition, 
however, when the following items have 
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been considered, it will be realized that 
a definite reactive control problem 
exists: 


(a). Between the Montreal area and the 
Shawinigan area, involving the four 110-kv 
circuits, the load may have to vary be- 
tween 120,000 kw delivered to Montreal and 
180 kw fed back from Montreal. 


(6). The load transmitted over the upper 
St. Maurice 220-kv line varies from 100,000 
kw to 250,000 kw and is delivered at the re- 
ceiving point at approximately 100 per cent 
power factor, so that most of the reactive 
kilovolt-amperes of the two generating 
plants feeding this line is used in trans- 
mission and is not available therefore for 
the load. 


(c). The load transmitted from Quebec to 
Lake St. John in the Saguenay area may 
vary between 25,000 kw and 150,000 kw, and 
at Lake St. John it is frequently necessary 
to supply 50,000 kva; that is, the power is 
received at a leading power factor. 


(d). System load reductions of the order 
of 45 per cent occur each Sunday when mills 
shut down. 


(e). Only one synchronous condenser 
(30,000-kva capacity) is available on the 
system installed at Quebec. 


This whole matter of voltage and re- 
active control was given attention in the 
a-c network-analyzer studies, and as a 
result, it was decided to install ‘‘on-load”’ 
tap-changing gear on all transformers in 
the Shawinigan area where a tie exists 
between the 220-kv system and the 110- 
kv Montreal system, as well as on a 
customer’s 110-kv bank. 


So far, with some extra supervision 
required, use of these facilities has enabled 
voltage levels to be maintained by proper 
generator field manipulation, as well as 
by occasional use of vented hydroelectric 
units as synchronous condensers, and by 
changing taps at controlling points when 
dictated by marked changes in loading 
conditions. 
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XIII. Frequency Regulation, Load 
Control, and Reserve Generation 


Normally, generating stations in the 
Montreal area are operated on base load, 
with frequency controlled by either 
Shawinigan or Saguenay systems. Auto- 
matic frequency control is available and 
is used on two generating stations in the 
Shawinigan area. With manual control 
no difficulty has’ been experienced in 
holding frequency to plus or minus 0.1 
cycle and synchronous time to a maxi- 
mum error of ten seconds. This may not 
be as close regulation as many other sys- 
tems obtain but is found to be quite 
satisfactory in this case. Manual control 
of frequency has been made more con- 
venient to the operator by bringing the 
governor motor control to miniature keys 
on the operator’s desk. 

Automatic tie-line load control is not 
used and is not considered essential at the 
present time, although it would be a 
definite operating convenience, The long 
distances between exchange points and 
generating stations make the application 
of automatic tie-line control both difficult 
and expensive. 

At the generating station on frequency 
control, it has been the custom in the past 
to try to maintain a minimum amount of 
spare equivalent to a 30,000-kw unit dur- 
ing the peak period, and to retain in 
service at other generating stations a 
sufficient number of units to carry the 
allotted load efficiently, consistent with 
flow and head conditions, so that when 
the need arose, an additional 30,000 kw- 
50,000 kw could be picked up by running 
wide open temporarily. However, pres- 
ent practice is to utilize, as far as pos- 
sible, most of the normal generator 
reserve for supplying urgent defense loads. 
This results occasionally in the necessity 
of dropping blocks of electric furnace 
load or grinder motors as a temporary 
means of maintaining suitable frequency. 
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XIV. Summary and Conclusions 


1. The interconnected system described 
and supplied solely from hydroelectric 
plants must be considered as one of the 
major power systems on the continent, hav- 
ing resources of nearly 4,000,000 horsepower 
(developed or under construction), of which 
2,586,000 horsepower are now operating in 
parallel. 


2. It is to be noted that while operating as 
individual systems or areas, the hydraulic 
power resources and load requirements of 
each group were not ideally matched, it was 
found that when viewed as a combined sys- 
tem, these characteristics were quite com- 
plementary, thus enabling much more 
complete firm-power utilization of total 
energy resources. 


3. Under normal prewar conditions, un- 
doubtedly this interconnection of systems 
would have been delayed in its execution, 
but because of the immediate demand for 
more firm power for defense industries, it 
became imperative and economically feas- 
ible to proceed, therefore in effect making 
available for firm power over 18 per cent of 
the total combined energy resources which 
otherwise would have been wasted or sold as 
secondary power to electric boilers. This 
estimated gain in firm power output is apart 
from that obtained from additional sources 
as given in section VI. 


4. Because of the necessity of producing 
and utilizing every available kilowatt- 
hours for defense purposes, operating pro- 
cedure has changed, resulting in larger 
ranges in frequency and voltage regulation 
and less generator reserve. 


Control of reactive kilovolt-amperes is 
successfully accomplished mainly by 
generator field adjustment and use of 
transformer tap-changing equipment, 
with the assistance of a single 30,000-kva 
synchronous condenser, 
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Three- Winding Transformer Ring-Bus 


Characteristics 


G. W. BILLS 
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UCH hydroelectric projects as the 
Boulder Dam, Grand Coulee, and 
that proposed for the St. Lawrence River 
present serious power limit and_short- 
circuit problems. Each of these develop- 
ments will be capable of producing over 
1,000,000 kw, part of which for each case 
must be transmitted over 200° miles. 
Any method which will increase transient 
stability and lower fault currents should 
be carefully investigated; this paper pre- 
sents the investigation of such a method. 


Statement of Problem 


To obtain optimum use of transmission 
lines between a generating station and a 
load center, it is desirable to parallel the 
circuits in such a manner that the loss of 
a line or section of a line will result in the 
least disturbance. In general, this is done 
by bussing the lines together and section- 
alizing at one or more points. 

However, to bus lines on the sending 
and receiving ends imposes very severe 
requirements on switching equipment. 
For example, the 287.5-kv Boulder Dam- 
Los Angeles lines require 287.5-kv break- 
ers with interrupting capacities of 
2,500,000 and 8,500,000 kva. Even on 
230-kv circuit breakers with 
interrupting capacities of 2,500,000 kva 
are in use. 


systems 


High-voltage bus reactors may be used 
to reduce short-circuit currents, but 
besides being costly, they tend materially 
to increase the reactance between the 
sending and receiving ends of the system 
after the loss of line or line section. It is 
probable, even though the fault currents 
on the circuits are reduced by the addition 
of reactors to the bus, that the dynamic 
power limit would be decreased because of 
the added impedance. 

The use of reactors in the transformer 
neutrals to reduce ground-fault currents 
may interfere with relaying and imposes 
higher-voltage stresses on equipment. 
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9-11, 1942. Manuscript submitted June 1, 1942; 
made available for printing July 24, 1942, 
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Also, for three-phase faults neutral re- 
actors have no effect on fault currents and 
thus do not increase the power limit for 
such disturbances. 


Description of Studies 


Three-winding transformers connected 
so as to form a ring on the low-voltage 
side, as shown in Figure 1, lower short- 
circuit currents by making «use of the 
reactance between low-voltage windings. 
To determine the transient power limits 
and fault currents of a system using this 
ring-bus arrangement, studies were made 
on an a-c network analyzer. For com- 
parison similar studies were made on the 
sane system with a standard high-voltage 
bus, as shown in Figure 2. 

The studies prove that the transient 
stability limits are higher and the fault 
currents are lower for the three-winding 
transformer ring-bus system. <A very 
interesting result was that the transient 
stability limits for the above system are 
almost the reactance 
between low-voltage windings as it varies 
from zero to 40 per cent. 


independent of 


The basic system: for the studies con- 
sisted of four 230-kv transmission lines 


ah ans 


a4 
2 


Figure 1. Schematic 

diagram for the three- 

winding transformer 
bus system 
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185 miles in length connecting a hydro- 
electric plant to a load center. The load 
center was connected through a short line 
to an infinite bus. The generating plant 
consisted of eight identical 60-cycle ma- 
chines, each of 55,000-kva capacity. 
Each generator had a direct-axis transient 
reactance of 44 per cent and a WR? of 
132,500,000 pound-feet squared, 

For the three-winding transformer ring 
bus the transformer banks were rated 
110,000/110,000/150,000 kva at 13.8/ 
13.8/230 kv and connected delta, delta, 
wye-grounded. With the low-voltage 
windings paralleled, the through re- 
actance of the transformers was 11 per 
cent on a 150,000-kva base. 

For the standard bussing arrangement 
the transformer banks were rated at 
110,000 kva, 13.8/230 kv and connected 
delta, wye-grounded, The reactance was 
11 per cent ona 110,000-kva base. Trans- 
former banks rated at 110,000 kva but 
having a reactance of 11 per cent on a 
150,000-kva base were also used. 

The various sytems were placed on an 
a-c network analyzer and studies made of 
short-circuit and transient-stability char- 
acteristics. Faults were applied on a 
generator bus and also on the sending end 
of a transmission line. For the three- 
winding transformer ring bus the react- 
ance between the low-voltage windings 
was varied from zero to 40 per cent. 

The results of the short-circuit studies, 
shown in Figure 3, indicate that the sever- 
ity of three-phase short circuits on the 
generator bus of the transformer ring-bus 
system can be made as low as that of the 
standard bus system. This is accom- 
plished by using low-voltage windings 
having a reactance between them of at 
least 42 per cent. 

By not bussing the transformers on the 
high-voltage side, the severity of faults 
on the transmission lines near the gener- 
ating station are very greatly reduced. 
This materially reduces system disturb- 
ances resulting from the line faults. 

Transient-stability limits for the two 
standard bus systems were found for both 
three-phase and two-phase faults on the 


ee 


. . a él 
lines near the sending end. For these and 


all stability studies a total clearing time 
of 4"/, cycles was assumed. 

Similar studies were made on the three- 
winding transformer bus system as the 
reactance between the low-voltage wind- 


ings was varied from zero to 40 percent, 


The power-limit values from Figure 4 
show that the standard systems are much 
less stable in all cases. For example, the 
best standard system carries at least 
36,000 kw less than can the transformer 
ring-bus system, 
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Figure 2. Schematic 
diagram for the 
standard system 


It should be kept in mind that the as- 
sumed clearing time is almost the mini- 
mum possible for 230-kv systems. Longer 
clearing times would increase the differ- 
ence in stability limits between the sys- 
tems and so favor the ring-bus system. 


The rise in power limits for the ring-bus 
system as the transformer reactance in- 
creases from zero to 15 per cent is ex- 
plained by the decreasing severity of the 
faults. At 15 per cent reactance the 
effect of the bus reactance in decreasing 
synchronizing power between the gene- 
rators becomes larger than that due to 
decreased fault currents, and the power 
limits tend to drop when the reactance is 
increased. However, the variation in 
power limit is small, being less than two 
per cent over the entire range; thus 
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Figure 3. Short-circuit characteristics 


Curves A for the three-winding transformer 
ring-bus system as follows: 
Ag—lThree-phase fault on a generator bus 
A;—lThree-phase fault on transmission line 
near sending end 
Az—Double-line-to-ground fault on a trans- 
mission line near sending end 


Curves B for the standard bus system with 11 
per cent transformers on a 110,000-kva base 
as follows: 

Bg—Three-phase fault on a generator bus 
B;—Three-phase fault on a transmission line 
near sending end 
B>—Double-line-to-ground fault on a trans- 
mission line near sending end 


higher reactances between low-voltage 
windings may be used, resulting in greatly 
reduced currents for generator bus faults. 


Conclusions 


While a detailed economic study is be- 
yond the scope of this paper, it may be 
mentioned that three-winding trans- 
formers with the ranges of reactance used 


| 
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Figure 4. Transient-stability limits 


Curves A for the three-winding transformer 
._ring-bus system as follows: 

A3;—Three-phase fault on transmission line near 

sending end 

A»—Double-line-to-ground fault on transmis- 
sion line near sending end 

Curves B for the standard system with 11 per 

cent transformers on a 110,000-kva base as 

follows: 


Bs—Three-phase fault on transmission line near 
sending end 
B,—Double-line-to-ground fault on a transmis- 
sion line near sending end 
Curves C for the standard system with 11 per 
cent transformers on a 150,000-kva base 
C;—Three-phase fault on a transmission line 
near sending end 
Cs—Double-line-to-ground fault on a trans- 
mission line near sending end 


in this study may be obtained for the 
same price as standard three-winding 
The increase in cost of the 
over the 


transformers. 
three-winding transformers 
smaller capacity two-winding transform- 
ers is partially offset by the elimination 
of high-voltage breakers. 

However, on transient stability and 
short-circuit considerations the three- 
winding transformer ring bus offers very 
definite advantages for systems of large 
magnitudes. 
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Inverse Functions of Complex Quantities 
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ORMULAS for inverse functions of 

complex quantities, such as sin~! 
(x-+iy), are of use in several branches of 
electrical engineering. Calculations for 
{ransmission circuits require them, par- 
ticularly in connection with communica- 
tion circuits. Integration of expressions 
involving complex quantities can involve 
inverse functions. They are encountered 
also in conformal transformations. 

In presenting the formulas in this paper, 
it is necessary to specify angles with suf 
ficient detail to avoid ambiguity and the 
liability of incorrect results. Also, all of 
the appropriate multiple values should be 
It is not always obvious by 
complex 


included, 
inspection that two different 
values are only values of different branches 
of the same function and are both correct, 

In all cases, numerical examples are 
given as illustrations. 


Inverse Sine sin~! (x +iy) 


Let 

sin (x iy) =u 4-10 

where x, y, uv, and v are real quantities 
andi=V —1, 

sin (u--iv) = (x+y) 

sin u cosh v= x (1) 
cos w sinh v= (2) 
Squaring equations | and 2 and putting 
sin? w=1— cos? u 

and 

cosh? v=1+ sinh? v 


there is obtained, by eliminating sinh? v 


Wes ve 
put sinh? y=—— 
cos? u 


cos! u— (1—x?— yy") cos? 4 — v4 =) (3) 
from which 


cos? y= 
‘/a[1— xt — yh V/(1—x9—y2)24-4y4] (4) 


Since wu is real and cos w is positive, the 
positive value of the root is taken, 
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The quantity under the radical sign 
may be factored, and is 
{(1-+4)*-+-y"} { (1—)?+94} (5) 
From equations 4 and 5 
gin? w= */y[1 x2? — 
VJ {i +x)?+y4| (x) +9} | 


=1/V +x) +9 V =x)? 


ame te Dy 
si us ot (? ‘) : (6) 
2 pry 
where p: Vi |-x)*+4-y? (positive value) 
(7) 
a] Vil x)? -+4-¥y" (positive value) 
(8) 


The second solution in equation 6 is ob 
tained by rationalizing the numerator, 
It involves the sum of two quantities 
instead of the difference and so allows 
more convenient precise computation. 

Since v 1s real, cosh v is positive, as may 
be seen from the series expansion, There 
fore, by equation |, sin wis the same sign 
This allows # in equation 6 to 
Therefore 


as x, 
be changed to +. 

mee 2x (9) 
UW sin 

p+Y 

Take the principal value of w, that is, 
the value between —a/2 and w/2. Since 
u lies in this range, cos wis positive, 

The following expression corresponding 
to equation 3 can be obtained by elim 
nating cos? 1 
sinh? v--(1—«4—-y?) sinh? vy? = () 
sinh? y= 

fy [x 9|-y2— 1 ol / (4 — 8 me 4) Bote doy] 
The quantity under the radical sign is 
the same as equation 5 so that 
cosh ys a1 /y(p--q) 
Since v is real, the positive value is to 


be taken, 


, Pd 
2 


ve cosh (10) 

Since cos w is positive, then by equa 
tion 2, sinhv and v are the same sign as y, 
This may be secured by writing 


‘ , ‘ v , 
Sin! (s¢ se dy) = gin! isi cosh 
ie 


, bg 
2 
where y is positive and the positive value 
of cosh~! is taken (see reference 1, page 

58, and reference 2, page 264), 
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o 


For any angle 0, there are angles Oke +0. 
which are the same as @ in all respects, 
and there are angles (2k-+-1)r—0 which 
have the same sine, where k is a positive 
or negative integer or 0. These can be 
combined by stating that angles having 
the same sine as 0 are 


nm (—1)"0 


where # is an integer or zero, Therefore 


2% 
gin =! (x se dy) == nar (— 1)” sinm! = ate 
p+4q 


pry 


i(—1)" cosh™! “a4 (12) 
taking the principal value of sin~! and 
the positive values of cosh=! and of the 
radicals p and g. The quantity « may be 
positive or negative, but the quantity y 
ig positive, 

Note that if y=Oand x >1,q=x*—1 and 
ptgq=2x. If y=0 and «<1, g=l—*% 
and p-+-q= 2. 

An alternative computation may be 
made by means of the well-known formula 


sinh! ye logy (ne V m+) (13) 


where loyn denotes natural logarithm. 
Let 


sin”! A oy 


where A and wu are complex quantities 


sik wom A 
iA om sinh 4 
iu =o sinh™! 7A i 


sin”! A = —7¢ sinh@! 1A +-2ker 
= —i logn (°/1—A®+iA) Der 
(14a) 


or =i logn (\/1—A%—4A) Oke 
(14b) 


The two solutions of equation I4a indi- 
vated by a correspond to the two angles 
0 and w—0 which have the same sine. 
The second or alternative form, equation 
\db, is identical with equation Ida, The 


Aexpression involving -- in equation 14b 


is obtained from that involving -- in 
equation 14a by rationalizing the numera- 
tor in equation Ida, In practice, the form 
should be used which involves the numeri-+ 
cal suin of quantities instead of the dif- 
ference, thus giving more convenient 
precise computation, 


Square Root +/(x*iy) 


In the computation just deseribed, the . 


square root of a complex quantity is re 
quired, It may be expressed as follows: 


Vath LCG | 
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@ ‘Soe 


(at) 


, 


V @-iy) = Re ‘ ¥ v(C>)] 


(16) 
where x may be positive or negative, y is 
positive 
and 
m= +-V (xt y%) (17) 


The positive square roots of (m-+.x)/2 
and (m—vx)/2 are used (see reference 2, 
page 260). 

An alternative method is to express the 
complex quantity in the polar form 


r 26=re=r(cos 6+ sin 0) (18) 


where, if the complex quantity is x--7y 


<a x 
r=+ V/ (x?-+-y%), cos @=~ and sin 0 a> 
r r 


(19) 


Then 


V (xHiy) = +V1/0/2 


= f) 0 
Be \/ Pcs 5 +i sin ) (20) 


The angle 6 may be in any one of the 
four quadrants, depending on whether x 
and y are positive or negative quantities. 
The angle is not specified according to the 
principal values of tan! and cos”, 
and so forth, though the numerical value 
of @ may be conveniently found by using 
a table of tan or tan~' and then de- 
termining the quadrant for @ by equation 
19, 


Logarithm logn (x-+tiy) 


In using equation 14, the logarithm of 
a complex quantity is required. This is 
computed as an inverse function of e’. 
Let 


logn (x+7y) =u-+i0 


et +! — 9 (cos v+i sin v) 

=x+iy 
e”“ cos u=x @l) 
e” sin v=y es 


Squaring and adding 
e™ = (x?-+-y*) 

Let 

raVxi+y? 


The positive value of the root is to be 
taken since “ is real and e” is positive. 

The angle v is to be specified with suf- 
ficient completeness so that the numerical 
values of cos v and sin v will have the cor- 
rect signs. 


logn (x-+7y) =1/2 logn («2+-y?)-+7(0-+27k) 
(23) 


where cos0=x/r,sin0=y/r,r= V (02+ y?) 
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and & is an integer or 0, the positive value 
of r being taken. The quantities v and 
y may be positive or negative (see refer- 
ence 7, page 3). 

The angle @, according to this specitica- 
tion, is not always a principal value of 
cos~!, sin—!, or tan“. If both x and y 
are negative, tan @ is positive and the 
angle @ is in the third quadrant. 

Another case where 


m 
6=tan—! — 

n 
is not a sufficient specification is in the 
equation 


m cos A+n sin A =r sin (A+6) (24) 


where r= V m?-+n?, sin 0=m/r and 
cos6=n/r 

(See reference 5, number 401.2). 
Example 1. sin~!(2+73) 


p= V (+9) =4.243 
g=V (1+9) =3.162 
b+q=7405 


sin~' ———= sin™! 0.540 =0.570 radian 
7.405 
7.405 
cosh! —= 1.983 


Putting 7=0 in equation 12, 
sin~! (2+73) =0.570+71.983 
Putting 7 = 1 


sin71(2+73) =3.142—0.570—7 1.988 
=2.572—71 1.983 


In this computation, tables of sin~! x, 
cosh~! x, and so forth, as in reference 6, 
for real values of x, may be used. To 
check, 
sin (0.570+7 1.983) =0.540 X3.702-+ 

? 0.842 X 3.563 
=2.00+7 3.00 
and 
sin (2.572—71.988) =0.5403.702— 
| 1(—0,842 X 3.563) 
| =2.00+i 3.00 


If the only purpose of the real part of the 
value of sin! (2+-73) is to take the sin, 
cos, or tan, or to add it to other angles 
which are given in degrees, then a trigono- 
metric table in degrees might be used, but 
care would be needed in choosing an ap- 
propriate notation. 

In using equation 14 to obtain sin~! 
(2-+73) = sin7!A 
1—A?=6-i 12 

=x—1y as in equation 16 

m= V/ (36+ 144) =13.42 by equation 17 
m+x=19.42, m—x=7.42 


Vi=a-¥(%) (=) 
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by equation 16, using the + sign 
=3.116—7 1.926 

—iA=3 | 

V/ (1—A®) iA =6.116—1 3.926 


—12 


Equation 14b is used instead of equation 
l4a so as to avoid the small difference of 
nearly equal quantities. 

Let 6.116 —78.926 =x+¢y as in equation 
or 
6.116°=387.4 
3.926? = 15.4 

5s 


1/y logn 52.8 = 1/(1.664 + 2.308) = 1.983 


The angle @ of equation 23 is in the fourth 
quadrant. 


- 
3.926 


= = (0.642 
6.116 


tan (—8) 


= —().571 radian 


logn (x-+ty) =1.983 —10.571 


by equation 23 


sin~! (2+-73) =0.571+-71.983 
by equation 14b 


The second solution is given by the 
— sign in equation 14a or 14b, the former 
being preferable. 


~~V/ (1— A) +iA = —6,116-+13.926 


The angle @ of equation 23 is in the second 
quadrant. 


sin! (2-++-73) =2.571—71.983 


The quantity 2km may be added to either 
of these solutions. 


Inverse Cosine cos~'(x +iy) 


Let cos™ («-+-7y) =u-iv 


cos (u+iv) =x+iy 
cosucoshy =x (25) 
sinuwsinhy =—y (26) 


Squaring and eliminating sinh* vy, 

sin! u—(1—x*—y?) sin? w—y?=0 

sin? w=1/s[1—x?—y? + Sets Ne 
Vii — x? —y?)2+4y9] 

Since w is real and sin® wu is positive, use 

the positive value of the root. 

cos* = 1/s(1-+-x?-++ y?— pq) 

cos u= +1/o(p—q) 

Since v is real, cosh v is positive, and cos 


is the same sign as x, by equation 25, 
Then 


cos #=1/,(p— (apn 
( Se ae Bagg 
2% 
“= Cos>i—— 
p+q 
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Take the principal value, that is, the value 
between 0 anda. Then sin w is positive. 
Sunilarly 


sinh! y+ (1—x?— y?) sinh? v— y?=0 
sinh? yv=!/,[x?+ y2—1+ 

V (1—x?—y)?-+4y?] 
taking the positive value of the root since 
sinh? v is positive. 


cosh? 9=1/(p+9)? 
cosh v= /(p+q) 


taking the positive value since v is real. 


v= cosh"! oe 


Since sin wu is positive, sinh v and v are 
the same sign as —y, from equation 26. 


cos_! (x-+7y) = 
2 
oe cost 4 2hy =i cosh 4 (27) 


e ‘ 
where y is positive, taking the principal 
value of cos! and the positive values of 
cosh! and of p and g. Also 


cos! (x—7y) = 


yee, nae 
cos Ea e cosh 3 (28) 
taking the same values of sin~! and cosh! 
as with equation 27. For p and gq see 
equations 7 and 8. 
The quantity x may be positive or 
negative. The quantity y is positive. 
An alternative method is by use of the 
equation 


cosh~! p= + logn (x+ N/ 92 1) 
Let cos"! A=u, a complex quantity. 


A= cos u= cosh iu 
iu= cosh! A 


cos! 4 =—icosh-! A= 
+i logn (A+~/ A2—1)42km (29a) 


or = +i logn (A—VA?—1)+2kr (29b) 


The second equation is obtained by 
rationalizing the numerator of the first 
and is to be used when it avoids the 
numerical difference of quantities. 
Example 2. cos~1(—2—74) 

By equation 28, putting k=0 

cos 1(—2—74) = + [cos~!(— 0.43885) + 


7 cosh~! 4.56] 
= + [2.025+ 12.198] 


To check, 
cos (2.025+72.198) = —0.4885 4.56 — 
10.899 X 4.45 
= —2.00—74.00 


By the alternative method, let A= 
—2—14 


A?—1=—13+716 
V/(A?—1) =1.952+74.10 
A=—2-14 
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Using equation 29b to avoid the numerical 
difference of quantities 


A—1/(A2—1) = —3.952—78.10 


In finding the logarithm of this, logn r= 
2.20, and the angle @ is in the third 
quadrant and is 4.258 radians. 


cos~! (—2—7i4) = +(—4.258+12.20) +2km 
= + (2.0254 2.20) 


putting 
k=1. 


Inverse Tangent tan~! (x+iy) 
Let tan! (x+¢y) =u-+iv 


utiv 


5 


tan (w+7v) =x+7y=7 tanh 


since 
tan z=7 tanh (2/2) 


utiv x+1y 


L 1 


tanh 


v—itu= tanh! (y—7x) 


1 —ix 


(30) 


where logn denotes natural logarithm. 


1-+y—1x 


e” (cos 2u—7 sin 2u) = = 
ya 


Rationalizing the denominator 


1—x?2— 2 
Bigg Ope (31) 
(1—y)?+-x? 
2 
e” sin 2u= pies we (32) 
(artes 


Squaring, adding, and factoring the 
numerator 


1+y)2+22 
e= Ul ears by equation 5 


Oe se 
veel (+y)?+x? 
| logn —») 2px (33) 


Dividing equation 32 by equation 31 


2x 
CR (34) 
VSG 
Let 
2u=a— tan! tan™! (35) 
=r—a—p 


where the principal values of tan~ are 
taken, that is, a and 6 are between 
—1/2 and 1/2. 


sin (r—a—6)=sin (a+8) 
=(tan e+tan £) cos a cos B 


2 
=— cos acos B 
x 
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which is the same sign as x, as it should 
be, from equation 32. Cos a and cos p 
are positive. 


cos (r—a— 8) =— cos (a+8) 
=(—1-+ tan ae tan 8) cos a cos B 

cos acos B 
=(1—x2—y?) = 
which is the same sign as 1—x?—y? and 
proportional to it (see equation 31). 

The quantity 2k7, where k is an integer, 
may be added to equation 35. 

Therefore 


1 1 
tan (hin) = @b+ De {anion ae 
19 2) Oe 
=i = 2 No AG 
tan = (ane (—9)?-bx8 (36) 


where the principal values of tan“ are 
taken and where x and y may be positive 
or negative. 

An alternative method of computation 
is by means of equation 31 


1+y-— i 


1l—y+ix BY) 


tan—! (x+y) =; logn 


Example 3 
tan~! (—2—74) = 1.675—720.2006 


When computing this by equation 37, 
k=—1. Other 'values, given by adding 
2k, are equally appropriate. 


Inverse Hyperbolic Sine 
sinh—(+x-+iy) 


Let 
sinh~! («+¢y) =u-+10 


x+7y = sinh (w+7v) 
u-+iv 


Sqehah = 
1 
‘ _ utiv 


y-1x= sin 


utiv =2 sin—! (y—ix) (38) 


By equation 12 
t 
sinh~1 (-x--1y) = =(—1)" cosh™ =a 
2y 
i(—1)" sin-? —— + tae (39 
1(—1)” sin as a (39) 
where 7 is an integer or 0, 


x is positive, | 
y is positive or negative 


Re V (+y)2+x2 (positive value) 


/— 


” ‘ 
t=V (1—y)2+x? (positive value) (41) 


The principal value of sin! (between 
—1/2 and 7/2) and the positive value of 
cosh are taken. 
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(40) 


‘ 
8 


i) 


' 
i 


Note that if x=0 and y>1, s+it=2y 
and if y<1,s+t=2. 
An alternative solution is 


sinh! A = logn (+V1+4+A?4+4)+i2ke 
(42a) 
or =— logn (=V1+442—A)+i2ke 
(42b) 
The two solutions of equation 42a indi- 
cated by + correspond to the two angles 
6 and +—@ which have the same sine. 
Logn (A — A/ Ait 1) isa value of sinh! A 
which differs from logn (A+VA24+1) 
by logn (—1) or i(2k+1)r. Evidently 
one at least of the two values is complex, 
for any given value of A, whether A is 
real or complex. 

The second or alternative form, equa- 
tion 42b, gives the same results as equa- 
tion 42a. It should be used when it 
enables one to avoid computing the 
numerical difference of two quantities. 


Example + 
sinh-! (—2—i4) = —2.184—11.097 


putting »=0 in equation 39 or using the 
+ sign in equation 42b. 

Also. sinh! (—2—74) =2.184+74.239 
putting »=1 in equation 39 or using the 
— sign in equation 42a. 

The quantity 7 2k may be added to 
both these solutions. 

The results may be checked by com- 
puting sinh, which gives —2—74. 


Inverse Hyperbolic Cosine 
cosh—(x-+iy) 
Let cosh («+7y) =u-+w 
uw 


x+7y= cosh (u+iv) = cos 
u-+-iv=tcos—! (x+y) 
If y is positive, by equation 28, 
cosh~! (x+7y) = 
p+4q 2x 


=| cosh” *&——= + { cos! 
2 p+q 


a 2 (43) 


Also, if y in the following equation is 
positive, by equation 29, 


cosh~! («—ty) = 


| cosn PEt tacos ae +i2hs | (44) 
2 p+4q 
The quantities p and g are positive and 
are given by equations 7 and 8. The 
quantity x is positive or negative. 
The positive value of cosh~! and the 
principal value of cos~! are taken. 
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An alternative solution is 


cosh-! A = logn (A+°/A?—1)+i2ke 
(45a) 


or 


= + logn (A— VV A?—1) +12k3 
(45b) 


Equations 45a and 45b give the same 
results and the one which involves the 
numerical sum of two quantities should 
be used in any given case. 


Inverse Hyperbolic Tangent 
tanh —(x-+iy) 


Let 1 
tanh! (x+7y) =u+i0 
1 1+x+7 
=- logn pata (46) 
2 1—x—-1w 
1 —% a2. ny2 
e" cos Qu= oe (47) 
there) F932 
2 
ge aoe (48) 
(=x+y" 
Squaring, adding, and factoring the 
numerator 


wu _A+x)*+9" 


na ey 
1 (1-Fx)*-+-y? 
=- logn ~— 49 
u ” ogn (x)= p52 (49) 
Dividing equation 33 by equation 32 
2 
tan 2v= pipe? 2. (50) 
: 1—x?—y? 
Let 
x 
2u=7— tan™! — tan! (51) 
y 


=7r—a—BpB ; 
where the principal values of tan~ are 
taken, that is, a and 6 are between 
—1/2 and 7/2. 


sin (r— a— 8) = sin (a+) 
. (tan a+ tan B) cos a cos B 
=(2/y) cos ecos B 


| 
which) is the same sign as y, as it should 
be, from equation 48. Cos a and cos B 
are positive. 


cos (t—a— 6) = — cos (a+ 8) 
=(—1-+ tan e@ tan £) cos a cos B 


Ghee) cos a B 
y 

which is the same sign as 1—x?—y? and 

proportional to it (see equation 47). The 

quantity 2k, where k is an integer, 

may be added to equation 51. 
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Therefore 


(US 8 eas 


1 
tanh7! ee Dain logn (x)? hy? 
a BY 


{ose tan~! Tes 
3 


wis. 


ane 
tania nc (52) 


where the principal values of tan! are 
taken and where x and y may be positive 
or negative (reference 3, page 115, and 
reference 5, number 715). 

An alternative method of computation 
is to use equation 46 directly. Multiple 
values will be obtained since expression 
23 for logn has a term 72kr. 


Example 6 

tanh~! (—2+73) = —0.1469+71.339 
putting k=O in equation 52 

or = —0.1469+74.4806 


putting k=1. 

The choice of the alternative formulas 
involving logarithms of complex quanti- 
ties, which have been given in each case 
in this paper, depends to some extent on 
the practice and preference of each indi- 
vidual. While the algebraic logarithmic 
formulas are shorter to write than the 
others, the solution of the numerical 
problems in this paper has seemed longer 
by the logarithmic formulas. 


The use of logarithmic formulas for 
obtaining results involving inverse func- 
tions is given in equations 125, page 71 
and 428, page 179 of volume 2 of ‘“‘Com- 
munication Networks,” by E. A. Guil- 
lemin (reference 4). 
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A Practical Discussion of Problems in 


Transformer Differential Protection 


P. W. SHILL 


MEMBER AIEE 


Synopsis: Some conditions which have to 
be met with-in protecting transformers by 
the usual current-differential method pro- 
duce special problems. Those involving 
the protection of interconnected wye or 
zigzag transformers and those involving 
Scott-connected transformers are dealt with 
at some length. There is also a discussion of 
tolerances in the selection of current trans- 
formers and the factors to be considered in 
the selection of relays for the purpose. 


LECTRIC-power systems are becom- 

ing more and more complex insofar as 
their protection is concerned, Until now 
there has been little difficulty in obtaining 
almost anything that one might desire 
for the usual run of problems, such as the 
protection of machines, transmission lines, 
transformers, and so forth. Even sys- 
tems, which have grown to the point 
where they have generators, transmission 
lines, transformers, and other equipment 
with widely diverse characteristics con- 
nected together, have been successfully 
protected, The war has now changed 
things, so that today we are having to 
bring back into service various pieces of 
apparatus which have been considered 
obsolete, and which one hoped would re- 
main in that class forever. To connect 
old apparatus into a well-designed power 
system and protect them both with 
equipment not too well-suited to the pur- 
pose is a real problem for the engineer 
responsible for relay protection. Often 
the circuit is needed in service very 
quickly, but the delivery dates for relays, 
current transformers, and so forth, can- 
not be promised for many months ahead, 
There is also the question of priorities. 


It is quite probable that some old two- 
phase equipment will have to be rehabili- 
tated and put back into service. For this 
reason, the question of the protection of 
Seott-connected transformers by the cur- 
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The author expresses his appreciation to L. B, 
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rent-differential method should receive 
some attention. 

While there have been on the market 
several types of relays and current trans- 
formers which, when properly applied, 
give very satisfactory results, we are now 
faced with the fact that we must use con- 
siderable ingenuity to “‘get by” with such 
things as we may have on hand or can 
procure readily. 

A few years ago much time and money 
were spent on current-differential protec- 
tions to see that the various component 
parts of the circuit were built as closely 
to their theoretical ideals as possible. 
Current transformers of exact special 
ratios and with matching characteristics 
were specially purchased and installed. 
Current-transformer cable connections 
were carefully tested so that their resist- 
ances might be closely matched. Relays 
of very special types were considered to 
be absolute essentials. In fact, there 
generally speaking, considerable 
superstition in some places about this 
type of problem. 

Today, 


was, 


accumulated data 
based on experience and more accurate 
knowledge of those conditions which must 
be satisfied in order to ensure a reliable 
protection, many of the old ideas have 
been greatly modified, and we know that 
we can do things which at one time were 
considered to be quite hazardous to the 
continuity of service. 

A transformer differential protection is 
much more likely to operate when it 
should not do so than not to operate when 
it should do so. So that, provided the 
relays are in working order and their cur- 
rent windings are not short-circuited, 
they will operate if they can get sufficient 
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Figure 1. Single-phase transformer differential 
protection 
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current at any time. The chief concern /’ 


with differential relays is to see that they 
do not respond too readily to transient 
currents and to be sure that their multiple 
trip circuits are in an operable state at all 
times. So sensitive is the usual current- 
differential protection that a loose con- 
nection on one current-transformer wire 
has been known to operate the relay con- 
nected with it. 

The chief sources of trouble for which 
the designer must be on the watch when 
working up the studies for a differential 
protection are: 


1. The possibility of the generating ca- 
pacity of the system being so reduced under 
light load conditions that the fault current 
available in the protected zone may be in- 
sufficient to operate the relays. 


2. The possibility that the relays may be 
so sensitive that they may operate during 
periods of transient differential currents, 
which may be produced by the magnetic 
characteristics of the transformer and of the 
current transformers, at times of switching, 
or of heavy faults which draw current 
through the protected zone but are them- 
selves outside of it. 


In the past there was some doubt about 
the suitability of bushing-type current 
transformers for use in differential current 
schemes. It is now accepted that, except 
in the cases of those with turn ratios too 
small to be reliable for any kind of use, 
bushing-type current transformers are 
as reliable as wound ones for relay work, 
especially when the relays are required to 
work, that is, during periods of heavy cur- 
rent flow due to fault conditions. 


Fundamental Principles 


Let us now review the more important — 


basic conditions which must be satisfied 
in all reliable current-differential protec- 


tive schemes for three-phase transformers. 


1. Current transformers must be provided 
in every phase connection to the transformer 
or transformer bank, so that all current 
entering and leaving the windings by normal 
paths may be properly measured and ac- 
counted for in the balancing of the differ- 
ential circuit. 


2. Delta-connected transformer windings 
ordinarily are provided with current trans- 
formers with wye-connected secondary wind- 
ings. They are the most accommodating of 
all circuits for which to provide differential 
protection, because, provided proper at- 


re 


tention is paid to the ratio of the current, 


transformers, it is immaterial whether their 
current-transformer secondary circuits be 
wye-connected or delta-connected. 


3. Any transformer windings which are 
connected in wye or zigzag and are so ar- 
ranged that current can return to any 
phase through a neutral connection will at 
times have some current returning which is 
not measured by the phase current trans- 
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formers. This would cause an unbalance in 
the differential circuit. This unbalance will 
take the form of zero-phase-sequence com- 
ponents in the current-transformer second- 
ary circuits which measure the currents in 
the wye-connected or zig-zag-connected 
transformer windings. Currents which do 
not sum to zero in delta-connected current- 
transformer secondary circuits will circulate 
the difference current around the delta. 
This circulating current is for all practical 
purposes the sum of the zero-phase-sequence 
components and corresponds to the power 
current returning through the neutral con- 
nection. The currents leaving from the 
delta and entering into the differential cir- 
cuit will be a true measure of the phase 
power currents and will balance out satis- 
factorily. Because of these facts, it is 
generally accepted that circuits connected 
to wye- or zigzag connected transformer 
windings must have a delta circulating path 
for the zero-phase-sequence components in 
their current-transformer secondary cir- 
cuits. This is necessary to ensure that 
neutral currents will not upset the differ- 
ential current balance and thus operate the 
relays for some external condition when 
there is no fault in the differentially pro- 
tected transformer zone. 


4. The instantaneous vector sum of all the 


Table | 


Full Load of Transformer Bank=15,000 Kva 
3-Phase 
Current-Transformer Ratios Figured for 25 Per 
Cent Overload. Base 60 Kv 


SS 


| 


Current- 

Transformer 3 
Ratios bo 
Me a & 
Ns od 
2 a oA © ' a Fao aS 
= o = ira) BSS° 3H 
° bs 3 s ouASD 8 o 
ews. 3 Hy & beee. 8 
M < e% < oO8n< 26 
63 ve ke7.. 172/5 .. (200/65. 22453) ., 01.2 
61.5 .. 141.. 175/5 .. 200/5 ..4.38..—0.12 

60 144... 9180/5 % -200/5. .24.5).. 0 
58.5 148.. 185/5 .. 200/5 ..4.63..+0.13 
57 .» 152.. 189/56 .. 200/5 ..4.73..+0.23 
12.2 .. 710.. 888/5 ..1,000/5*..4.44..—0.06 
12 722., 902/5 ..1,000/5*. .4.51..+0.01 
11.8 .. 7384.. 918/5 ..1,000/5*..4.59..+0.09 
4.32. “2,004. .4,340/59. .4,000/5 ..5.43..+0.93 
4.16. .2,082. .4,508/5 ..4,000/5 ..5.64..4+1.14 
4 ». 2,165. .4,687/5 ..4,000/5 ..5.86..+1.36 


g Equals 2,506 X ¥3/5 to compensate for the delta 
connection, 


* Auxiliary current-transformers 15/5 amperes cur- 
rent step-down to compensate for the delta plus 
inverted delta connection. 
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Figure 3. Three-phase wye-delta 
transformer-bank differential pro- 
tection 


currents from the current-transformer leads 
connected to the relay for any one phase 
should be as nearly as possible zero at all 
instants of time when no internal fault exists. 
For this reason the phase angles between 
all the currents must be theoretically either 
zero or 180 degrees, depending upon the 
relation of the power transformer windings 
to each other, when no internal fault exists. 


5. The current transformers in all connec- 
tions to the transformer bank must have 
their performance characteristics so well- 
matched that transient differential second- 
ary currents may be held to a minimum at 
all times when no internal fault exists. 


Conditions 1, 2, and 3 can usually be 
arranged without much difficulty. Con- 
ditions 4 and 5 are ordinarily speaking 
never possible to be achieved to within 
their closest theoretical limits. 


The Current Connections 


The simplest case of all is that of a 
single-phase two winding transformer as 
shown in Figure 1, The three-phase two- 
winding delta-delta-connected  trans- 
former bank shown in Figure 2 is quite 
commonplace. Another case quite as 
common is the wye-delta-connected trans- 
former bank shown in Figure 3. These 
three cases serve to illustrate how condi- 
tions 1, 2, and 3 are usually satisfied. 

It should be noted that no neutral 
current or ground fault current can return 
to the delta-connected windings of a 
transformer bank, except through the 
admittance of the windings from the cores 
to their conductors. This current is al- 
ways of a very small magnitude and can 
be ignored for the purposes of studies in 
current-differential protection. 

It should also be noted that by putting 
wye-connected current transformers on the 
delta side of the transformer bank and 
delta-connected current transformers on 
the wye side of the transformer bank, the 
phase angles of the secondary currents 
can quite easily be adjusted so that they 
will satisfy condition 4. 

The case of the delta-zigzag transformer 
bank shown in Figure 4 is one of the 
newer ones to come up, and, as will be 
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Figure 4.  Three-phase delta- 
zigzag transformer-bank  differ- 
ential protection 


seen by a study of its vector diagrams, is 
a hybrid one. The phase relations of the 
high-voltage and low-voltage circuits are 
the same as those for a delta-delta-con- 
nected transformer bank. There is a 
path for zero-phase-sequence current 
through the neutral connection of the 
zigzag winding; therefore, the current 
transformers on this side must have their 
secondary circuits connected in delta. 
We must not shift the phase relations of 
the current-transformer secondary cur- 
rents on the delta side, and so these cur- 
rent transformers must have their second- 
ary windings connected in delta also. 
This differs from the arrangements shown 
in Figures 2 and 3. 

The three-winding delta-zigzag-wye 
transformer bank, shown in Figure 5, 
presents an interesting problem. Let us 
look at the connections of the windings 
and from the foregoing discussion decide 
what the requirements will be for each 
set of windings of the transformer bank. 
1. The high-voltage winding is delta-con- 
nected and, therefore, will have current 


transformers with wye-connected secondary 
windings. 


2. The intermediate-voltage windings are 
connected in zigzag, and, therefore, the cur- 
rent transformers must be delta-connected. 


3. The low-voltage windings are wye-con- 
nected, and, therefore, the current trans- 
formers must be delta-connected. 


Now the vector diagrams for the trans- 
former bank show that the intermediate- 
voltage and the low-voltage windings have 
their output currents 30 degrees out-of- 
phase with each other; therefore, they 
cannot ordinarily both have current 
transformers with delta-connected second- 
ary circuits and at the same time have 
their phase angles adjusted to a balanced 
condition. Furthermore, the high-voltage 
windings and the intermediate-voltage 
windings have their output currents in- 
phase with each other, and, the1efore, the 
phase angle must not be disturbed as 
would be the case with dissimilar current- 


transformer connections. 
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The high-voltage delta-connected wind- 
ings, having wye-connected current trans- 
formers, will provide secondary currents 
which represent the phase angles of refer- 
ence to which the secondary currents from 
the current transformers connected to the 
other two sets of power windings must be 
adjusted. 

This difficulty 
cessfully by the arrangement shown in 
Figure 5. The current transformers in 
the leads to the zig-zag windings are con- 
nected in delta. This has provided the 
necessary circulating path for the zero- 
phase-sequence components, but it has 
shifted the phase angles of the currents. 
A set of auxiliary current transformers 
must now be used to shift the phase angles 
back again. It should be noted that 
normally there will be a one to three 
step-up in current from the secondary 
currents in the original current trans- 
formers to the output of the auxiliary 
current transformers into the differential- 
This factor and any other 


van be overcome suc- 


relay circuit. 
adjustments in ratio that may be neces- 
sary can be taken care of by selecting 
auxiliary current transformers of a suit- 
able ratio. 

To determine the ratio required let: 


I, =the current in amperes from the zig- 
zag windings of the power trans- 
formers 

IT,=the current in amperes required for 
the current differential circuit 

R\/1=ratio of the current transformers in 
the leads from the zigzag windings of 
the power transformers 

R,/1=ratio of the auxiliary current trans- 

formers 


Then 


= Ty: (3)? 
pan oe 


The low-voltage wye-connected wind- 
ings present no difficulty. The delta- 
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connected current transformers provide 
the necessary circulating path for any 
zero-phase-sequence components, while 
the phase angles of the secondary output 
currents are adjusted to match those from 
the high-voltage side. 

A more complicated case is the one of 
the “Scott’’-connected transformer bank 
as shown in Figure 6. It will be noticed 
that the worst possible condition for 
current-differential protection has been 
considered. The high-voltage circuit is 
three-phase four-wire. The low-voltage 
circuit is two-phase four-wire and also 
has the mid-points of the phase windings 
of the transformers interconnected and 
grounded, Here are possibilities of three- 
phase neutral current and also of two-phase 
neutral current. Obviously, the three- 
phase current transformers must have 
their secondary windings delta-connected. 

The two-phase circuit presents the real 


sroblem. We have to achieve two things: 
| g 


1. To arrange that the over-all ratio of the 
current transformers is such that the final 
output will be of the right magnitude for the 
current differential circuit. 


2. To change these output currents from 
two-phase to three-phase. 


Of course the fundamental idea must 
be the same as that of the ‘Scott’ con- 
nection, but it is not so easily accom- 
plished with current transformers as with 
power transformers. The transformer 
producing the current in the phase W-X 
is the teaser of the transformer bank. 
Therefore, the current transformers in 
the circuit W-X must perform the same 
function in the current-differential cir- 
cuit, by producing the quadrature com- 
ponents for B and C phases as well as 
providing the current for A phase. 

Three auxiliary current transformers 
are required: two of them must have 
three windings, the other needs only two 
windings, 
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The two three-winding current trans- _ 
formers are called phase-mixing trans- 
formers for want of a better name. As 
will be seen, one of them mixes phases 
W-X and Y-Z to produce a resultant cur- 
rent for B phase. Similarly, the other one 
mixes phases W-X and Y-Z to produce a 
resultant current for C phase. The dif- 
ference between the two resultants is | ~ 
achieved by reversing the direction of the 
current Y-Z in one of the phase-mixing 
transformers. 

The two-phase current transformers 
have no interconnection between phases 
W-X and Y-Z. Therefore, any two-phase 
neutral current components when passing 
through the auxiliary current transformers 
will produce three-phase zero-phase- 
sequence components in the output cir- 
cuits. 

By connecting the output windings of 
the auxiliary current transformers in 
delta, a circulating path is provided for 
the zero-phase-sequence components, and 
the phase angles of the output currents 
are adjusted to match those from the 
three-phase side. 

Let us now get on to the determination 
of the current transformers required. 

Let 


IT, =the current in amperes in the three- 
phase side of the power transformers 
J,=the current in amperes in the two- 
phase side of the power transformers 
the currents in amperes in the re- 


WE : 

aaa? __ )spective current-transformer sec- 
I ondary windings on the two-phase 
y-z 


side 
J,=the current in amperes required for 
the current-differential circuit 
R,/1=ratio of the current transformers in 
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Table Il 


Full Load of Transformer Bank=5,000 Kva 
3-Phase—2-Phase 
Current-Transformer Ratios Figured for 25 Per 
Cent Overload. Base 60 Kv 


Current- 


Transformer 8 

\4 Ratios i Be 

\\ Bb oe 

eee 3 BS 25ao oe 

ira} w 4 ce aw » sa 

2 o 3 =) oud o f° 

S = 3 a ‘3 pele Bh woh 

* Be 2 > S838 os 

g <a A ~% < COHN ZO 

63 PAG dee LOD! 100/5 ..5 —0.2 

Gleb teen 47 48.. -102/5 100/5,..6.1 .—0.1 
60 .. 48..3..104/5 100/5 ..5.2 a0! 

58.5 .. 49..3..106/5 LOO/d) 1.528%. 5:01 

57 1 irae a OO 100/5 2eo.0) at O'S 

"1,000 4 x 

6.86. .364..2..455/5 . meth +.4.55*,, 0.65 

oan J 
BeGerrore. «2. .474/5. »... Pat 5t.4.74 ..—0.46 


6.34, .394..2..493/5 .. “—/5t.4.93 ee Un 


g Equals 58X 3/5 to compensate for delta con- 
nection. 


* Three-phase current the same value after passing 
through phase-mixing current transformers. 


+ Two 1,000/5 current transformers with secondary 
windings in parallel = 500/5. 


the three-phase leads of the power 
transformers 

R2/1=ratio of the current transformers in 
the two-phase leads of the power 
transformers 

R;/1=ratio of the auxiliary current trans- 
former for A phase 


then 


I, 
Now when J,,_,=I1,-.=I, 


then the current input for B and C 
phases equals 


0.8661 y—2+70.5Lw—z 


and the ratios of the phase-mixing trans- 
formers when expressed in terms of am- 
peres will be 


if 
IAT = 3/ 20s = oA 


This expression will hold good for any 
values of J,_,, Iy-z, and J,, even if they 
are not equal. 

Generally speaking, a transformer dif- 
ferential protection should cover not only 
the transformer bank but as much more 
of the station equipment as possible. 
In Figure 7 there is shown an arrangement 
which can be considered as_ typical. 
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Here there is shown a_ three-winding 
transformer together with its necessary 
circuit breakers and connections which 
are all included under the one differential 
protection. A fault anywhere in the cir- 
cuits between the transformer and the 
six groups of current transformers, includ- 
ing the transformer itself, will cause the 
differential relays to operate. In large 
stations the bus bars indicated and the 
circuit breakers connected to them may 
be separated by considerable distances, 
so that the connections may include quite 
long pieces of cable. The differentially 
protected zone would then reach out to 
cover equipment situated all over the 
station installation. 


Disturbing Factors 


The foregoing discussion of the current- 
transformer circuits is based on the 
assumption that all instruments and ma- 
chines with magnetic cores behave abso- 
lutely normally at all times. They do so 
only after the currents have reached their 
steady state. Unfortunately, they behave 
very abnormally during the times that 
transformers or machines are being cut in 
and out of service, and also during the 
times of heavy faults anywhere on the 
system which can greatly disturb the cur- 
rent conditions in any particular pro- 
tected zone. 

The most usual abnormal conditions 
are referred to as 


1. Through-current transients. 


2. Transformercharging-current transients. 


Through-current transients are caused 
by faults which draw very heavy currents 
through the transformer bank, and the 
transient magnetic characteristics of the 
circuit are such that, for a few cycles, 
the current transformers on one side of 
the transformer bank do not deliver sec- 
ondary currents which will balance those 
from the other side. 

Tr nsformer charging-current transients 
are caused by the inrush of the charg- 
ing current of the transformer bank at the 
instant that the first circuit breaker closes. 
Obviously, the current must appear in the 
current transformers on one side of the 
transformer bank only when only one 
circuit breaker is closed. Fortunately 
this current persists for only a few cycles 
also. 


Without discussiong these disturbing ~ 


factors in further detail, let us say that 
the problem that confronts one from both 
of these conditions is to get the relays to 
ignore these transient currents and still 
remain sensitive enough and fast enough 
to clear any faults in their zone of pro- 
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tection before excessive damage can result 
from them. 

Here again the war conditions enter into 
the picture. Old transformers often take 
very high charging inrushes of current. 
Current transformers of older types often 
have saturation curves and d-c time con- 
stants which differ widely from those 
which are built today. In fact, many of 
them were built when little attention 
was paid to standardization of perform- 
ance. Therefore, one may be forced by 
circumstances to make use of current 
transformers which have characteristics 
differing very widely one from another. 
These conditions are almost sure to pro- 
duce excessive current-transformer tran- 
sient differential currents. 

There are quite a few types of relays on 
the market which are arranged to be 
restrained during transient conditions and 
are designed on very sound theoretical 
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Figure 7. Grouping of current transformers for 
transformer-bank zone differential protection 


Single-phase connections shown 


bases for the purpose. Unfortunately, 
these relays are quite expensive to put 
into temporary installations. Also it is 
becoming more and more difficult to ob- 
tain relays of ordinary standard types, 
let alone those which are of quite special 
types, as these restrained relays are. 


Tolerable Differential Currents 


There are some compensating factors 
which help to simplify the problem. It is 
quite obvious that insofar as the relays 
are concerned, either the transformer 
charging current, or the through transient 
current will produce the greater differen- 
tial current. Therefore, if we can restrain 
them for the greater current, we shall have 
no trouble with the smaller one. 

In case of a fault in the protected zone, 
the damage done will be a function of the 
time that the fault persists and of the 
watts that are poured intoit. If the im- 
pedance to a fault be high, and the 
power fed into it be therefore low, one 
may stretch out the time it may be al- 
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lowed to persist without doing any exces- 
sive damage. 

It is quite usual in practice to find that 
current transformers cannot be arranged 
so that the differential current through the 
relays is zero at all times. There will 
almost always be some permanent dif- 
ferential current flowing which will be 
added to the true differential current 
under fault conditions. Insofar as the 
relays are concerned, this permanent dif- 
ferential current is the same as a perma- 
nent fault of very high impedance. A 
transient differential current will be the 
same as a transient fault, usually of rela- 
tively high impedance. 


The Relays 


Let us assume that one has not much 
choice of the current transformers and 
relays that one can obtain for any given 
differential protection. Let us assume 
also that, in a hypothetical case, mathe- 
matical investigation has yielded the fol- 
lowing results for a normal five-ampere 
relay circuit on a 60-cycle system. 


Maximum differential cur- 
rent due to through-cur- 
rent transients —12 amperes 
for 20 cycles 

Maximum differential cur- 
rent due to transformer 
charging-current tran- 
sients —15 amperes 
for 15cycles 

Normal 125 per cent load 
differential current 
through relays —2 amperes 

Maximum fault differential 
current under minimum 
system generating capac- 
ity —5 amperes 


If we can obtain both time delay and 
instantaneous relays of suitable types, 
we can adequately protect the trans- 
former bank by using one instantaneous 
and one time relay per phase and set 
them as follows: 


Instantaneous relay: 
Time delay relay: 


Pickup at 20 amperes 

Pickup at 2.5 amperes 

Operate at 14 am- 
peres in 30 cycles or 
at 17 amperes in 23 
cycles. 


The actual setting of the time-delay 
relay will depend upon its inherent char- 
acteristics. It must be determined by 
test. Let us suppose that for a given 
relay setting we get the following per- 
formance: 


Operate at 14 amperes in 30 cycles. 
Operate at 17 amperes in 15 cycles. 


and for another setting we get 


Operate at 14 amperes in 35 cycles. 
Operate at 17 amperes in 23 cycles. 
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Then the second setting should be the 
one to be selected, because it gives ample 
time clearance for both through-current 
transients and transformer charging-cur- 
rent transients. The first setting comes 
too close to the anticipated time for 
transformer charging-current transients 
to persist and might result in false opera- 
tions. 

Almost always the fault current will be 
high enough to operate the instantaneous 
relay, but the time-delay relay is neces- 
sary to provide against faults at times 
when the short-circuit current to the fault 
would be sharply limited by the system 
setup. Transient currents will not oper- 
ate the instantaneous relays, because 
they cannot reach a high enough value. 
They may, however, start the time-delay 
relays in operation, but they will die out 
before the relays can close their contacts. 
The low value of pickup current of the 
time-delay relays—0.5 amperes above the 
normal 125 per cent load differential cur- 
rent—will ensure that they will operate 
under minimum fault conditions and will 
not pick up under normal conditions. It 
is true that the time will be long in clear- 
ing, but the limited power available at 
the fault will limit the extent of the dam- 
age that can be done. Most manufac- 
turers of relays now combine these two 
types of relays in one case. 

In some places it is customary to use 
some sort of additional suppresser circuit 
to handle transient conditions. The sup- 
presser circuit is usually arranged to shunt 
away part of the transient differential cur- 
rent from the usual percentage differential 
type of relays and slow up their action 
until the transient conditions have passed. 
This arrangement has one great disad- 
vantage. There is no instant of time 
when a fault may show up in a trans- 
former bank or its connections in the 
protected zone more than the one when 
the first circuit breaker closes and the 
charging current rushes in. A suppresser 
circuit makes the relays far less sensitive 
while it is in operation than they would be 
normally. Therefore, any fault develop- 
ing before the suppresser circuit has timed 
itself out will require a much greater fault 
current to operate the differential relays 
than would otherwise be necessary. At 
times with low generator capacity in 
service this may cause a complete failure 
of the differential protection. Some sup- 
presser circuits, which operate on straight 
voltage for their timing, could never time 
out during heavy faults in the protected 
zone, due to the voltage atound the zone 


falling to a very low value, perhaps almost 
to zero. 


On the whole, considerable tolerance 
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can be allowed in the selection of current 
transformers and relays for current-dif- 
ferential schemes as will be seen from 
Tables I and II. Table I is worked out for 
a delta-zigzag-wye transformer bank such 
as the one shown in Figure 5. Table Il is 
worked out for a “‘Scott’’-connected bank 
as shown in Figure 6. 

While it is always better to have in- 
struments such as relays perform a func- 
tion for which they have been especially 
designed, there are often quite a few ap- 
plications for relays of certain types 
which were not contemplated at the time 
the relays were originally thought of. 
Fortunately, ordinary overcurrent relays 
can, with care, be made to suffice quite 
well for transformer differential protec- 
tion, if time and money are important 
factors in getting the installation into 
service. 


Conclusions 


The most important and, in fact, the 
essential thing to make sure of in the de- 
sign of a current-differential protective 
circuit is that the instantaneous directions 
of the various currents which must be 
matched are right and that they cancel 
out fairly well at the relays. This require- 
ment naturally presupposes that there 
will be no phase-angle shifts between the 
currents coming into the relay for any 
one phase at any time. The exact balance 
of the magnitudes of the various currents 
is not very critical. The exact matching 
of the characteristics and ratios of the 
current transformers, which are used, is 
not necessary under ordinary circum- 
stances. It may be necessary where 
unusually high sensitivity is required. 
While special types of relays for this work 
are normally available and give good 
results, it is not essential that one have 
anything but some reliable instantaneous 
and time-delay overcurrent relays in 
order to provide adequate protection in 
most cases. Necessary phase-angle shifts 
of currents, in order to adjust the in- 
stantaneous directions of the currents 
reaching the relays, can be made with, 
auxiliary current transformers. These 
should have as low an internal burden as 
possible, in order not to upset the ratios of 
the power current transformers with which 
they are connected during heavy current 
periods. In current transformer circuits 
connected to transformer windings which 
have a return path for current through a 
neutral connection, a delta circulating 
path for the zero-phase-sequence com- 
ponents in the phase leads must be pro- 
vided. 
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HIS paper gives a brief report on 

certain installations of air-blast cir- 
cuit breakers now in service in Canada, 
including results of interrupting tests and 
operating experience. 

There are in service in Canada 23 air- 
blast breakers of 69 kv, 138 kv, and 230 
kv of the types illustrated. There are 
37 breakers in service on 13 kv and 4 kv. 
These breakers are in service in ten 
different stations in various localities. 

Figure 2 illustrates an installation of 
two 230-kv breakers in a station, carrying 
a load of about 250,000 kva per breaker. 
Two identical breakers are in service in 
another city. 

Figure 4 shows six 138-kv breakers in 
a switchyard built for ten air-blast 
breakers. This switchyard was built in 
1934, and 138-kv air-blast breakers have 
been in service continuously since that 
time in this installation. 

Figure 5 shows three 138-ky air-blast 
breakers in a city station of 135,000-kva 
transformer capacity. 

In Figure 6a is shown a 138-kv breaker 
in a downtown city station of 80,000-kva 
transformer capacity, fed by 120-kv 
underground cables. This station is 
built for air-blast breakers exclusively 
and will have an ultimate installation of 
24 15-kv and 36 4-kv breakers. 

Figure 7 shows one of two 110-kv 
breakers at a generating station in the 
north country (above latitude 48). 

Air-blast breakers of 69-kv design are 
shown in Figure 8, in service in a city 
station of 40,000-kva transformer capac- 
ity. In Figure 11 is shown one of five 
69-kv breakers in a terminal station 
where the short-circuit duty is 1,100,000 
kva, this being the recorded interruption 
on test of one of these breakers in this 
station. 

Air-blast breakers in service on 11-kv 
generator voltage are shown in Figures 
13 and 14, Figure 15 shows a group of 
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seven 4-kv breakers now in service in 
Western Canada. 


Interrupting Tests 


The type of 230-kv breaker illustrated 
has been tested at the station where 
these breakers are in service, located near 
the center of three large power systems 
operating in parallel with a combined 
generating capacity of about 2,750,000 
horsepower. The maximum short-circuit 
duty at this location is 2,500 amperes at 
230 kv or 1,000,000 kva, which is the 
recorded interruption on test of this 
breaker as shown in oscillogram, Figure 3. 

The breaker is rated at 2,500,000 kva or 
6,250 amperes at 230-kv three-phase, an 
amount of short-circuit current not avail- 
able for test in Canada. However, this 
breaker has six interrupting elements in 
series per pole, and tests have been made 
on one of these elements interrupting 
5,385 amperes with 58.8 kv across the 
element (see oscillogram Figure 6). This 
test voltage, 58.8 kv, is about 2.67 times 
the voltage impressed on each of the 
elements when interrupting a_ short- 
circuit current (assuming line-to-neutral 
voltage across each pole and equal voltage 
across each of the six elements in series). 
If the voltage across one pole is assumed 
to be 1.5 times line-to-neutral voltage, 
then the above ratio of 2.67 would become 
1.78; that is (under the last assumption) 
the single element was tested at 1.78 times 
its rated voltage and interrupted 5,385 
amperes which is 86 per cent of 6,250 
amperes, its rated current. Multiplying 
1.78 by 0.86 gives 1.54; that is, the test is 
an indication that the breaker would 
interrupt 6,250 amperes with a voltage 
across one element 1.54 times the normal 
(equally divided) voltage, and with a 
voltage across the same pole of 1.50 times 
the line-to-neutral voltage. It will be 
noted that the only extrapolation in the 
above is from 5,385 amperes test current 
to 6,250 amperes rated current, that is, 
an assumption of the same _ kilovolt- 
ampere capacity at 6,250 amperes. The 
assumption of 1.5 times line-to-neutral 
voltage across one pole is one which has 
been commonly used, and the assumption 
of 1.54 times the equally divided voltage 
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across one element is believed to be more 
conservative than necessary. The os- 
cillogram shows that the arc voltage (six 
ares in series) is so low that it could be 
applied all across one element and be 
only a small fraction of 22 kv (the equally 
divided voltage across one element). 
Hence, if there is any practical inequality 
of voltages across the six elements, it 
could only occur after the interruption 
(and until the opening of the series iso- 
lating switch, while the blast of air is still 
passing between the contacts). The 
electrostatic field is quite uniform, being 
determined by the metal roof 30 by 48 
inches, and a metal bedplate of the same 
size, 60 inches below it, supported on 
insulator stacks, about seven feet above 
the grounded structure. The insulating 
structure housing the contacts and are 
chutes has a large horizontal cross section. 
The six sets of contacts occupy identical 
locations in this structure. Such condi- 
tions are conducive to uniform division of 
potential across the contacts. 

Tests on the 69-kv breaker (oscillo- 
gram Figure 9) also have a bearing on the 
interrupting capacity of the 230-kv 
breaker. The interrupting element in the 
69-kv breaker is the same as in the 230-kv 
breaker, except that the width of the 69- 
kv contact (and arc chute) is eight inches 
instead of five inches as in the 230-kv 
breaker. The 69-kv breaker has inter- 
rupted 10,000 amperes on a three-phase 
short circuit on a 63-kv circuit, which 
test subjected the single element of the 
69-kv breaker to a transient voltage of 


The first 138-kv air-blast breaker 
of this type 


Figure 1. 


In service from 1934 until.1940 
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Figure 2. Two 230-ky air-blast circuit breakers in service on long 230-kyv lines {! 


One breaker carrying approximately 250,000-kva load. Four of these breakers 
in service in Canada 


Figure 3. ‘‘Make-break’’ test on 230-kv breaker on 230-kv 
line, interrupting maximum current available 2,500 amperes 
Arcing time one-half cycle (see text for additional tests 
showing interrupting capacity above 2,500,000 kya) 


Figure 4. Switchyard built for ten 138-kv air-blast breakers 
Six have been installed, controlling 200,000-kw load 


Figure 5. Receiving station switchyard with three 138-ky 
air-blast breakers installed, operating on 150 pounds per 
square inch 


Closing time 13 cycles—opening time 3 cycles 


Figure 6. ‘‘Make-break"” test applying 58.8 kv across one 
22-ky interrupting element, interrupting 5,385 amperes, 
arcing time one-half-cycle 
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Figure 6a. 138-kv breaker on an 
underground 120-kyv cable-fed sub- 
station located in a downtown area 


This breaker is within ten feet of a 
busy street 


Figure 7. Two 110-kv breakers at 
generating station in northern Quebec 


These breakers have two interrupting 

elements in series per pole. Addition 

of one interrupting element per pole 

would increase voltage rating to 138° 

ky and interrupting capacity to 
2,000,000 kva 


Reducing 36.4 kv in the ratio 


36.4 kv. 

of five inches to eight inches gives 22.75 kv 
as the voltage at which the five-inch ele- 
ment should interrupt 10,000 amperes. 
If the voltages are divided equally in the 
230-ky interruption, each element would 
be subjected to only 22 kv, but assuming 
1.5 times line-to-neutral voltage across 
one pole, then one element would be 
subjected to 33 kv. Reducing 10,000 
amperes interrupted on test, in the ratio 
of 22.75 kv to 33 kv, gives 6,900 amperes 
as the interruption at 230 kv, which is 
2,750,000 kva. In this case we are inter- 
polating, from the higher test current of 
10,000 amperes to the lower current 
(6,900 amperes) which would justify a 
slightly higher kilovolt-ampere rating 
than we have assumed in the voltage 
ratio calculation. 

It will be noted that none of the tests 
on this style of interrupter showed what 
is the maximum interrupting capacity. 
Each of the tests was simply made at the 
maximum current and voltage available, 
and none of the tests indicated that the 
interruption was near the limit of capac- 
ity of the breaker. 

The 138-kv breakers illustrated have 
identically the same interrupting ele- 
ments as the 230-kv breakers, with three 
elements in series per pole (instead of six). 
The tests above referred to are, therefore, 
directly applicable to the 138-kv breaker. 
The current-interrupting rating is prac- 
tically the same (6,250 amperes), and 
the voltage per element is practically the 
same. 

Tests were made also on the 69-kv 
breaker by applying 58.8 kv across one 
pole, interrupting 5,580 amperes, which 
was the maximum current available. 
The significance of these tests is the 
liberal overvoltage capacity shown (see 
oscillogram Figure 10). 

In general the tests on all of the 
breakers above referred to have shown 
arcing time of one-half cycle. The con- 
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Figure 8. Two 69- 
kv breakers in city 
station 


Switchyard laid out 
for nine of these 
breakers. Each pole 
has one interrupting 
element eight inches 
wide; otherwise the 
same as the elements 
in 138-kv and 230- 
kv breakers, which 
are five inches wide 


tacts have shown negligible burning and 
did not require cleaning up before putting 
them in service. The are did not extend 
outside of the cooling grid. All of the 
“make-break”’ and the dis- 


connecting switch contacts making the 


tests were 


short circuit performed satisfactorily (the 
motion of the switch blade being very 
fast),-the are was not objectionable, and 
the contacts did not require cleaning up. 

The tests were witnessed by dis- 
interested visiting engineers from various 
power companies, and there was general 
agreement that no distress was shown in 
the interruptions. 


Operating Experience 


Service experience with air-blast 
breakers in Canada (and the United 
States) dates from 1934 when the first 
138-kv breaker was put in service in the 
switchyard of a large generating station. 
It remained in service continuously for 
about six years interrupting all short 
circuits satisfactorily. Its isolating switch 
was very slow, and the workmanship on 
its interrupting contacts was relatively 
crude, finally resulting in overheating 
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ArrBiast Greater 


while carrying load, and it was super- 
seded by breakers of improved design 
and workmanship. Breakers of the later 
style have been installed in the same sta- 
tion, and there are now six installed. 
This first installation demonstrated that 
there were no serious difficulties in operat- 
ing and maintaining air-blast breakers 
of that voltage outdoors in a location sub- 
ject to climatic extremes of moisture and 
temperature. The activated alumina 
twin air dryers installed in that station 
in 1934 are still in satisfactory operation 
The early experi- 
ence showed the importance of extracting 


serving six breakers. 


the oil vapor as well as the moisture from 
the compressed air. There was much 
improvement made in the detailed tech- 
nique*of determining when the alumina 
the color-changing 
but not 
essential; the experienced operators got 
along quite well with the plain white 


needed reactivating; 
alumina was a practical help, 


product. The oil vapor (from the lubri- 
cation of the compressor pistons) requires 
a good tight woolen blanket to filter it 
out. If the blanket does not fit tightly 
in the container, the oil vapor will blow 
by. If oil vapor is allowed to pass into 
the breaker valves (especially the pres- 
it will cause the 
Consideration has 
been given to the use of oilless com- 


sure-reducing valve), 
small parts to stick. 


pressors, using carbon piston rings, but 
the maintenance of the carbon rings and 
extra cost of such compressors does not 
justified. The 


appear attractive nor 


Figure 9. Three-phase ‘‘make-break"’ test on 

69-ky breaker in 63-ky circuit, interrupting 

maximum current available 10,000 amperes, 
equals 1,090,000 kva 


Opening time 3%/; cycles, including one-half 
cycle arcing (see text for additional tests indi- 
cating higher interrupting capacities) 
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Figure 10. ‘‘Make- 
break” test applying 
58.8 kv across one 
A0-ky _ interrupting 
element of 69-kv 
breaker 


Interrupting maximum 

current available, 

5,580 amperes, one- 
half cycle arcing 


Figure 10a. Details 
of interrupting ele- 
ment 


elements in 
series on 110-kv 
breaker, three ele- 
ments in series on 
138-ky breaker, and 
six elements in series 
on 230-ky breaker 


Two 


69-kyv 
breaker 20 minutes 
after short-circuit test 


One pole 
pletely taken down, 


Figure 11. 


com- 


and inspection com- 


plete, showing ease 
of inspection 


Figure 12. ‘‘Inside infor- 
mation"’ on a 69-ky air- 
blast breaker after interrupt- 
ing four short circuits at or 
above rated capacity 


PISTON 


Showing ease of inspec 
tion and minimum burning 
pulled 


Moving contact 
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- tp 


MOVING CONTACT 


EXTERNAL 


MOVING CONTACT 
CYLINDER 


down for inspection 


woolen filter has been found quite satis 
factory. 

There are now in service in Canada 
23 air-blast breakers of 69, 138, and 230 
ky, in seven different localities. Their 
service record is equivalent to about 
21 ‘“‘breaker years.” 

In one instance certain new-style arc 
chute details were installed without 
sufficient interrupting tests, because of the 
desire to meet promised shipping dates, 
and certain new parts were found neces 
sary after the tests. In other instances, 
water had accumulated in the air piping 
and was not blown out before connecting 
the breaker, resulting in a flashover in 
of the “closing”’ 
tubes, requiring only replacement of the 


tube. 


one small porcelain 
Aside from such experience, the 


straight work of installing air-blast 
breakers does not require any greater 
skill or labor than installing oil breakers; 
in fact, the absence of any mechanical 
linkage between poles of the air-blast 
breakers eliminates the close mechanical 
adjustments required in installing oil 
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3S BLAST HEADER 
SECTION A-A 


Figure 13. Delle breakers 


installed in a large power- 
house 


Main generator and trans- 

former breakers operating 

on 11 ky rated 1,000,000 

kva. This station 

pletely equipped with air- 
blast breakers 


is com- 


Figure 14. Factory picture, 

English Electric Company 

(Canada) of Delle breakers 
for four-kilovolt service 


These breakers are now in 
service in western Canada 
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breakers. Also there is no item in the 
air-blast job corresponding to the job of 
filtering large quantities of oil during 
installation of oil breakers. 

In the 69-kv, 188-kv, and 230-kv 
breakers herein illustrated the contacts 
and other parts requiring occasional in- 
spection are very accessible. The con- 
tacts can be removed and replaced in a 
small fraction of the time required for 
corresponding inspection of oil-breaker 
contacts. 

In these breakers the interrupters are 
supported on standard switch-type insula- 
tors (the same as used for bus supports 
and disconnecting switches). The break- 
age of the porcelain on such supports does 
not impair their mechanical strength, 
and there is no danger of the interrupter 
falling. 

In the experience of several years of 
testing various styles of interrupter con- 
tacts and are chutes to determine their 
interrupting limitations, the observers 
have been impressed with the fact that a 
failure to interrupt does not result in 
serious damage. After such a failure to 
interrupt, the contacts require resurfacing 
or replacement of arcing tips, certain 
parts of the arc chute require cleaning up 
or replacement, but the remainder of the 
_ breaker remains intact. 

The 138-kv and 230-kv breakers illus- 
trated are readily adaptable to single- 
pole operation (automatically opening 
and reclosing one pole only to clear a 
line-to-ground fault), because there is no 
mechanical connection between the three 
poles. The 69-kv breakers have mechani- 
cal connection, but this can readily be 
dispensed with in case single-pole opera- 
tion is desired. 

The opening time (including arcing 
time) of the 138-ky breaker is within 
three cycles. The other two breakers 
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take about three quarters of a cycle 
longer in opening. This can be shortened 


by about one cycle in the case of the 69-kv ° 


breakers by omitting the mechanical tie 
between the poles. The opening time is 
also influenced to some extent by the 
adjustment of certain small valves con- 
trolling the opening and closing of the 
blast valve, so that the opening time of 
the blast valves and the breaker can ‘be 
somewhat reduced below the above 
figures, 

Regarding closing time, the breakers 
as now adjusted take about 12 cycles to 
close in the case of the 69-kv breaker, 
about 15 cycles for the 138-kyv, and about 
19 cycles for the 230-kv. This time is also 
susceptible of reduction. by certain 
adjustments. 

In cases where extremely fast reclosing 
is desired, this can be arranged by certain 
adjustments which advance the time of 
shutting off the blast and applying closing 
air pressure, it being unnecessary to wait 
until the isolating switch has completed 
its opening motion. 

It has been noted that all of the tests 
recorded by the oscillograms were ‘‘make- 
break”’ interrupting tests. The construc- 
tion of these breakers is such that the 
opening and clearing time is the same 
whether the operation is a ‘‘make-break”’ 
or a “‘break”’ performance, as the breakers 
are provided with pneumatic tripfree 
valves. 

As shown by the illustrations and re- 
marks concerning the 138-kyv breaker, 
even after one of these breakers has been 
installed and operated, if changes should 
be made in the system either by increasing 
the voltage or increasing the interrupting 
duty, it is a relatively simple matter to 
add one or two supporting insulators and 
one or two interrupting sections, thereby 
increasing the voltage and interrupting 
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capacity of the breaker without discarding 
any of the parts. For instance, a system 
might initially operate at 110 kv and in 
later years be raised to 138 kv or 180 kv 
by the additions to the breaker as in- 
dicated. 

The same remarks apply to the 230-kv 
breaker in regard to a possible increase in 
voltage from 230 kv to 280 kv for in- 
stance, which could be accomplished by 
adding one or two supporting insulators. 


Low-Voltage Air-Blast Breakers 


Figures 13, 14 and 15 show installa- 
tions of 15-kv and 4-ky air-blast breakers 
in Canada. The first few breakers of this 
type were imported from the Delle Com- 
pany «in France, The other breakers of 
the same design were built by the English 
Electric Company of Canada. The inter- 
rupting capacity has been established by 
the tests made in the testing laboratories 
in France and by certain tests made in 
the testing laboratories of the I-T-E 
Circuit Breaker Company in  Phila- 
delphia. Further tests have been made on 
these breakers at the stations where they 
are installed. Certain improvements in 
detail have also been made by the 
Canadian company to meet Canadian 
requirements. 

The 15-kv breakers illustrated have 
been operating satisfactorily for about 
two years on 11 kv in a large generating 
station which is equipped with air-blast 
breakers exclusively. 
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History of A-C Wave Form, Its 


Determination and Standardization 


FREDERICK BEDELL 


FELLOW AIEE 


Synopsis: With the birth of the transformer 
and the first distribution of alternating cur- 
rents, wave form assumed interest, and 
methods were developed for its determina- 
tion, chiefly the point-by-point method of 
instantaneous contact, mechanical oscillo- 
graph, cathode-ray oscillograph, and the 
oscilloscope with stabilized time axis. The 
point-by-point method, by which were 
made the first major contributions, is now 
practically superseded by oscillograph and 
oscilloscope, each finding increasing use in 
its field. 

With the determination of wave form ac- 
complished, demand arose for its standardi- 
zation corresponding to expanding applica- 
tions. No single standard being suited to 
all applications, different standards have 
been developed in different fields, as in 
power, communication, and _ insulation. 
While it is desirable that standards, once 
set up, remain fairly stable, they should be 
subject to review and occasional change to 
keep in step with technological advances. 
Minor revision in communication is in 
progress. Although standards in other 
fields do not appear ideal, no immediate 
revision is recommended. Forty 
ences are appended. 


refer- 


Alternating Current in the Late 80’s 


HE distribution of alternating current 

as we now know it began in 1885-86. 
Previous to that time, alternators were 
used to operate arc lamps in lighthouses, 
each machine operating one large arc 
lamp, but there was no distribution. 
Late in 1885, William Stanley made his 
first constant potential transformer, and 
early in 1886, using six transformers for 
operation in parallel distributed current 
at Great Barrington, Mass., to a score of 
customers at a distance of 4,000 feet. The 
secondary voltage was 100 volts. Current 
was supplied from a Siemens alternator, 
designed for 12 amperes 500 volts, im- 
ported for the purpose. At the time of 


Paper 42-152, recommended by the AIEE committee 
on basic sciences for presentation at the AIEE 
Pacific Coast convention, Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, Canada, September 9-11, 1942. Manuscript 
submitted June 17, 1942; made available for print- 
ing July 21, 1942. 
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this first installation, it was pointed out 
by electricians that ‘if a high potential 
primary circuit of 500 volts or more were 
used to distribute electricity throughout 
a community, there was a grave fire and 
life danger.”’ A few years later a bill was 
introduced! but not passed in the Virginia 
legislature to limit a-c pressure to 200 
volts, alternating current being con- 
sidered (by those opposing its use) to be 
more deadly than direct. 

Stanley’s installation at Great Barring- 
ton was put in regular service in March 
1886, and operated until summer, when 
an attendant dropped a screw driver into 
the alternator and ruined it. Meanwhile, 
on April 6, 1886, George Westinghouse, 
accompanied by W. L. Church, F. L. 
Pope, W. C. Kerr, and others, had seen 
the system in operation and determined 
to actively enter the a-c field. 
facture of a new type of alternator de- 
signed by Stanley, the radial-pole type 
thereafter generally used, was undertaken 
in Pittsburgh. 


The manu- 


The story is well told by 
Stanley? himself with interesting side 
lights with credit to others. 

The following winter the first commer- 
cial installation was made at the station 
of the Buffalo Electric Company. The 
question of the determination of a-c 
wave form then arose as an engineering 
problem. Before considering wave form, 
we should note the meagerness of knowl- 
edge then possessed concerning the be- 
havior of alternating currents. 

In the late 80’s many misconceptions 
impeded progress. Series versus parallel 
operation of transformers was much dis- 
cussed without adequate understanding. 
In 1886, at the very time that the parallel 
operation of transformers was successfully 
accomplished as we have just seen, a 
distinguished cantor lecturer held such a 
connection to be impracticable, main- 
taining that a separate lead to each trans- 
former would be necessary, or each trans- 
former should have a special regulating 
apparatus. 

Referring to constant current operation 
with transformer primary windings in 
series, the chief of an electrotechnical 
testing station explained:’ ‘When no 
secondary current is flowing, the electro- 
motive force in the primary and secondary 
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have consequently this disproportion that 
the smaller the output of the apparatus the 
greater the energy consumed. With the 
secondary circuit open, and a constant 
exciting current, the energy used could 
be as much as ten times as great as under 
full load.’ Power factor was overlooked 
or unknown. 

The proponents of the series connection 
of transformers operated with constant 
primary current reversed the argument 
with the same misconception. They held 
that inasmuch as primary electromotive 
force decreased with increase of secondary 
load, power input also decreased (primary 
current being constant), with the happy 
result that as more power was taken out, 
less power was put in—surely a condition 
to be desired. Here again, power factor 
was neglected or unknown. Yet, without 
meters for measuring power, power factor 
or phase, such misconceptions should be 
expected; they merely reflected the state 
of the art at the time. 

The United States Patent Office had 
shown a like misconception when in 1883 
it refused‘ to grant a patent on a trans- 
former on the ground that it would be 
impossible to get a larger current out of 
the secondary winding than was supplied 
to the primary winding, but in 1886 a 
patent was allowed for this very thing. 


In the Early 90’s 


Many of the misconceptions of the 80's 
trailed along into the early 90’s. In the 
field of alternating currents there was a 
growing collection of isolated facts, some 
understood and others not, but there was 
no broad foundation on which to stand. 
This was the situation, as recalled by the 
author in 1890 and 1891, when he first 
became interested in alternating currents 
and in wave form. The open-magnetic- 
circuit transformer was still discussed. 
The merits of the “‘nonpolar’’ transformer 
with its closed magnetic circuit was not 
yet fully recognized. The capacity 
“effect’’ with current before the electro- 
motive force that produced it (the effect 
before the cause) and the Ferranti 
“effect,’’ with electromotive foree re- 
ceived at the far end of a cable greater 
than the electromotive force applied, were 
found baffling. \ 

Two ‘‘systems”’ of a-c distribution were 
then in use, apparently well-established: 
the ‘high-voltage’ constant potential 
(Westinghouse) system operating trans~ 
formers with primary circuits of 1,000 
volts and 2,000 volts, with secondary cir- 
cuits wound for 50 volts and.100 volts for 
supplying incandescent lamps in parallel; 
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and the constant current system, about 10 
or 15 amperes for supplying are lamps 
‘in series. Transformers were limited to 
small sizes, the dictum from high sources 
that transformers larger than two kilo- 
watts would not be economical being 
generally accepted. Higher voltages and 
the use of a-c motors were in the offing. 
The attempted use of iron wire for a-c 
transmission has been reported. 

It was in 1890-91 that P. N. and L. L. 
Nunn installed the first commercial trans- 
mission of alternating current for power, 
to operate a 3,000-volt synchronous 
motor at the Gold King Mine at an alti- 
tude of 11,500 feet near Telluride, Colo., 
from water power 3,000 feet lower at a 
distance of three miles. The situation at 
that time was vividly described by P. N. 
Nunn in an address (mimeographed) 
before AIEE Los Angeles section, May 8, 
1934, on ‘‘Early Experiences in the Power 
Industry,’ from which the following is 
quoted: 


“In spite of its shortcomings, alternating 
current seemed the most feasible. A pair of 
conventional alternators were installed, one 
as generator, the other as motor, identical 
to assure identical ‘wave forms,’ whatever 
that might be. 

“Tn 1890 alternating current was just 
plain freak; it did not follow Ohm’s law 
and ‘clogged’ itself in its circuits. Bedell 
and Crehore had doped out its laws and 
demonstrated their concepts in 100 pages 
of solid calculus. 

“Wattmeters had not been developed, nor 
had the term ‘power factor’ been adopted 
into the vernacular.”’ 


Evidently wave form, power factor, 
and the clogging effect of impedance were 
dimly discernible. The need of a stand- 
ard wave form, ‘whatever that might 
be,” was thus early recognized. From 
this first power transmission it was a far 
cry to the 287,500-volt transmission with 
its magnificent equipment at Boulder 
Dam today. The increase from 3,000 
volts came slowly with gradual increasesin 
demand for more and more power from 
greater distances, with notable jumps to 
33,000, 40,000, and 60,000 volts. With 
high voltages and long distances arose 
problems of insulation and interference, 
in which questions of wave form play such 
important part. 

Going back to horse-and-buggy days, 
with constant-current and constant-po- 
tential systems both in use, the question 
arose as to whether incandescent lamps 
and arc lamps could be supplied from the 
same system. Early in 1891 a promoter, 
an ardent believer in the future of the 
constant-current system,* sought the 


* Well into the present century engineers of emi- 
nence believed that constant current would be the 
ultimate in power transmission. 
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aid of A. C, Crehore and the author in the 
development of a constant-current to 
constant-potential transformer for oper- 
ating incandescent lamps from such a 
system. TEasier said than done, but with 
the enthusiasm of youth, the problem was 
tackled. In this connection the develop- 
ment of the principles governing the flow 
of alternating currents was undertaken, 
while at the same time experiments were 
started on a high-voltage constant-current 
arc-light circuit, the only supply avail- 
able. 

From the experimental work much was 
learned, although it was never completed. 
As at Great Barrington it was learned that 
a short circuit by a screw-driver could 
wreck a constant-potential generator; so 
the lesson was now learned that an open 
circuit caused by the slipping of a con- 
nector from a mercury cup could wreck 
a constant-current system and cause a 
general blackout! A mercury-cup con- 
tact is ill-suited for high-voltage experi- 
ment. Permission for experiment was 
withdrawn. The work, thus summarily 
ended, was never renewed; meanwhile a 
better solution had been found by Elihu 
Thomson—the ‘“‘tub’’ transformer with 
floating secondary winding delivering 
constant current from a constant-poten- 
tial primary winding. Constant-potential 
primary distribution had become firmly 
established. 


The theoretical work, on the other 
hand, the development of the principles 
governing the flow of alternating current, 
gave better results, opening a fruitful and 
ever widening field with direct bearing 
on a-c wave form. This work, prepared 
initially without thought of publication, 
formed the basis for the first paper by 
Bedell and Crehore® presented before the 
Institute at its annual convention (then 
general meeting) in Chicago just 50 years 
ago. .In this the principles governing 
current flow in transient as well as in 
steady conditions were first fully de- 
at The sequel published in book® 
form later in the same year defined the 
limitation to telephony (page 201) due to 
change in wave form of a complex wave 
along a line®* with distributed capacity 
and the modification produced therein 
by self-induction, successfully accom- 
plished later by M. I. Pupin with the use 
of loading coils. In it were included the 
development of vector methods for solv- 
ing a-c problems and the extensive use of 
circle diagrams, now so common. 

The first use was here® made of 
= —lina-c analysis. Its use in astron- 
omy and other fields had long been 
known, the symbol\/—1 as a sign of 
perpendicularity appearing in a memoir to 
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the Royal Society of Arts and Letters of 
Denmark by Caspar Wessel’ in 1797. 
It is to A. E. Kennelly,* however, that 
credit? should be given for bringing out 
its full significance in the application of 
complex quantities to a-c problems, and to 
C. P. Steinmetz for so ably extending its 
usefulness. 

Vector methods and circle diagrams 
for solving a-c problems were not infre- 
quently criticized, when they were first 
developed, as being dependent upon the 
so-called “‘sine assumption,’’ whereas in 
fact electromotive forces produced by a-c 
generators are not true sine waves. To 
this criticism with its part truth there was 
no categorical answer. As a circle is 
defined by three points, a circle diagram 
permits the determination or predeter- 
mination of the performance of a-c ma- 
chines and with a minimum 
amount of observation and calculation. 
Experimental diagrams"? were early found 
to check** closely with theory. The 
wide use of the circle diagram today is 
evidence of its value. 

The assumption of equivalent 
waves has likewise proved adequate" for 
many cases. For other cases more elabo- 
rate methods,” involving 
vectors in more than two dimensions, 
have been developed. These methods, 
also, have been criticized on the ground 
that electromotive forces produced by 
most a-c generators are practically sine 
waves; so that these more elaborate 
methods are unnecessary. Again a part 
truth! Both assumptions, sine wave and 
nonsine wave are open to criticism, but 
each has its field of usefulness. What 
allowable limits should be set to the 
departure from a sine wave remains to be 
determined. 


systems 


sine 


sometimes 


Wave-Form Determination 


H. J. Ryan!’ in 1889 made an extensive 
study of wave forms of a closed-magnetic- 
circuit transformer under different operat- 
ing conditions, using a synchronous con- 
tact maker to obtain instantaneous read- 
ings point by point. In this way com- 
plete wave forms of currents and voltages 
and their phase relations were obtained, 
showing definitely the behavior of such a 
transformer. By this method studies 
were made of generator wave form by 
Tobey and Walbridge!* and the wave 


** It is interesting to note that such a close check, 
even though not complete, could be made without 
wattmeter, phase, or power-factor meter and with 
limited instruments for current and voltage meas- 
urements. Primary and secondary voltages were 
determined by reading, with telescope and scale, 
the elongation of two fine German-silver wires; 
primary and secondary currents, similarly, with 
two coarse wires. Very competent were the three 
observers named in the reference, with later careers 
of note, ‘ 
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forms of an open-magnetic-circuit trans- 
former by Bedell, Miller, and Wagner,” 
using a liquid-jet contact maker, with 
some modifications in methods of meas- 
urements and the use of capacitors to 
improve power factor. The open-mag- 
netic-circuit transformer with its large 
magnetizing current and low power fac- 
tor could not survive. 

The use of a synchronous commutator" 
in place of a contact maker eliminated 
error caused by duration of contact and 
made possible the direct determination of 
flux. The mechanical plotting of points 
on a synchronous drum was introduced 
by E. B. Rosa! to eliminate tedious 
plotting by hand. All methods employing 
synchronously driven mechanism, how- 
ever, had their day. Besides being 
cumbersome and inconvenient, they were 
limited to commercial frequencies and 
at best gave only points rather than con- 
tinuous curves, 

Meanwhile, a parallel development, 
starting with the optical study of the 
excursions of a telephone diaphragm, had 
led to the oscillograph,"* perfected by 
Blondel, Duddell, and others, employing 
a suspended element light enough to 
follow closely the rapid changes in a 
quantity under observation. ‘There is no 
need for expanding on the wide and 
continued usefulness of the oscillograph 
in the determination of wave 
Point-by-point methods were thus out- 
moded. The moving element of an os 
cillograph, however light it may be, has 
some inertia which, though practically 
negligible for many purposes, limits its 


form. 


ability to follow very rapid changes in 
the quantity under observation. A vi- 
brator with no weight at all would be 
most desirable. 

It had long been known that a cathode 
ray beam would be deflected by a mag- 
netic or electric field. Ryan'® grasped at 
this fact and, with a special cathode-ray 
tube made for him by Mueller Uri, con- 
structed and used the first cathode-ray 
oscillograph, an oscillograph in which 
the moving “part’’ had no weight and 
could accurately follow the changes in 
whatever quantity was under observation. 
A new field was thus opened. 

In the cathode-ray oscillograph the 
spot of light caused by the cathode ray 


impinging on a fluorescent screen became 


a curve, by persistence of vision, when the 
cathode-ray beam was deflected simul- 
taneously by two fields at right angles, 
one field being set up by the variable 
under observation, and the other by a 
known variable of reference. Various 
Lissajous figures were thus produced. In 
studying a-c wave form, Ryan used a 
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known sine wave for reference, the re- 
sultant curve being a smooth ellipse in 
case the wave under observation was also 
a true sine wave. Departure from an 
ellipse indicated departure of the un- 
known a-c wave from a sine wave. The 
observed curve was then laboriously re- 
plotted with time as an axis, as there was 
then no means for obtaining this directly. 

The apparatus used by Ryan was 
cumbersome. The tube required 5,000- 
10,000 volts accelerating potential, ob- 
tained from a motor-driven Wimshurst 
machine. Furthermore, it required the 
maintenance of low vacuum, obtained 
from elaborate vacuum apparatus with 
frequent attention. These inconven- 
iences were overcome in the low-voltage 
hot-cathode tube of Johnson,” with an 
accelerating potential of only 300-500 
volts and greater sensitivity. The tube 
contained a small amount of gas and re- 
quired no re-evacuation during its life. 
The general use of the cathode-ray tube 
for determining wave form thus became 
possible. 

To obtain a linear time axis, as now 
commonly used, required a saw-toothed 
wave for the wave of reference, instead of 
the sine wave used by Ryan. Various 
means for developing such a wave were 
advanced, some mechanical, as from a 
synchronously driven rheostat, and some 
electrical from various types of circuit. 
Mechanical means were cumbersome and 
lunited in frequency range and never 
came into general use. Electrical means 
for obtaining a saw-toothed wave, prop- 
erly synchronized and_ stabilized, led 
to the oscilloscope’! with linear time 
axis so widely used today.”*.3 To main- 
tain curves stationary, a stable linear 
sweep circuit is essential. With the 
practically energy is 
drawn from the circuit under test. 

With wave form 
methods and 


oscilloscope no 
determined, many 
machines have been de- 
veloped for its analysis, when plotted 
either in rectangular or polar®4 co-ordi- 
nates, into its harmonic components. 
Early attempts were made to determine 
the separate harmonic components in 
an a-c wave by direct electrical measure- 
ment. Some success was obtained by 
resonance” and by other means, as by 
passing currents -of various harmonic 
frequency through one coil of a split 
dynamometer, the current to be ana- 
lyzed through the other. The results, 
however, were meager, as the harmonic 
components without amplification, were 
too small to give significant measurement. 
Amplification, however, has made possible 
the development of many successful 
analyzers that give the components of an 
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a-c wave directly by electrical measure- // 


ment.?5—*9 


Wave-Form Standardization 


With the expanding use of alternating 
currents, the need for the standardization 
of wave form arose, and the adoption of 
some factor or factors that would indicate 
quantitively the degree of departure from 
a sine wave. Form factor, the ratio of 
effective to average value, although useful 
in connection with transformer loss, had 
no general significance, widely different 
wave shapes having the same form 
factor. Other factors were from time 
to time proposed for this purpose, in- 
cluding distortion factor, peak factor, 
harmonic factor, curve factor, and devia- 
tion, and in some cases, after discussion, 
were sanctioned by the standards com- 
mittee. Each factor had its own*! signifi- 
cance as the numerical measure of the 
departure of an irregular wave from a 
pure sine wave, varying each in its own 
way with variation of amplitudes, phase, 
and frequencies of the harmonic com- 
ponents of the wave. Each, therefore, 
had special usefulness for special pur- 
poses. Whether a single factor could be 
found, sufficiently satisfactory for all 
purposes, was a question. 

It was generally agreed that a sine wave 
of electromotive force at generator ter- 
minals or on a transmission line is best 
for most purposes, and that methods for 
prescribing allowable departure therefrom 
should be determined. 
standards committee, through a sub- 
committee* on wave form, undertook a 
study of the subject to ascertain what 
standard or standards could be specified 
that would be most suitable in character- 


istics and practical in application, avoid- 


ing tedious analysis and cut-and-try 
methods as far as possible. 


ADMITTANCE STANDARDS 


As the troubles caused by a departure 
from a sine wave depend in many cases 
upon the frequency of the harmonic or 
harmonics present, the assignment of 
penalties to different harmonics according 
to their frequencies appeared to be an 
obvious way to make the penalty fit the 
crime. For doing this, an admittance 
type of wave-form standard*? appeared 
well suited, with the possibility of assign- 
ing different allowable weights or penal- 
ties to harmonies of different frequencies 
according to their behavior or, misbe- 
havior. The admittance of a circuit is 


readily measured, being proportional to 


* Membership of the subcommittee: F. Bedell, 
chairman; L. W. Chubb, F. M. Farmer, H. S. 
Osborne, and L. T. Robinson, 4 
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current. The admittance of a circuit with 
capacitance (C) increases, and in a circuit 
with inductance (LZ) decreases, with the 
frequencies of any harmonics in the 
applied electromotive force. With LZ and 
C both in the circuit, the admittance 
reaches a resonant peak at a particular 


frequency, the broadness of resonance 


being controllable by the resistance (R). 
Values of L and C can, accordingly, be 
selected for resonance at a particular 
resonant frequency, giving maximum 
penalty to a harmonic of that frequency, 
the admittance and penalty tapering off 
on each side, more or less rapidly, accord- 
ing to the value of R. 


The shape of the tapering slopes on the 
two sides can be controlled to a certain 
extent by employing a composite, instead 
of asimple circuit, with R, L, and Cin the 
admittance standard. Desirable penal- 
ties can thus be assigned to different 
harmonic frequencies according to the 
degree of crime. The possibility of better 
weighting thus obtained led to the devel- 
opment of a composite circuit, instead of 
a simple circuit as an admittance stand- 
ard, despite the advantage that the 
latter could be readily duplicated with 
common laboratory equipment. 


The degree of crime, however, and 
hence the penalty to be assigned, is differ- 
ent in different fields of application, as in 
power transmission and machinery, in 
communication or insulation. It soon de- 
veloped that penalties could not be uni- 
formly prescribed in all fields, and no one 
universal wave-form standard, however 
desirable on account of simplicity, would 
provegenerally acceptable. Specialstand- 
ards thus appeared to be necessary to 
meet practical conditions in each case. 


In InpuctTIvEe Co-oRDINATION 


The admittance type of wave-form 
standard was found to be particularly 
suitable in the inductive co-ordination 
field. After extensive studies of induction 
problems involving power and telephone 
systems, a telephone interference factor, 
TIF, was proposed** in 1919 and a TIF 
meter, of the admittance type, for measur- 
ing power-system wave shape in terms of 
its influence on ‘telephone circuit noise. 
Definite weightings were determined, 
based on the interfering effects of different 
frequencies, depending in part on the 
telephonic equipment in use and in part on 
the characteristics of the human ear, In 
1935 changes in telephonic equipment 
and new studies led to new weightings,* 


and the name telephone interference ~ 


factor was changed to telephone influence 
factor, as more appropriate. In 1941 
weightings® were again revised, with 
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corresponding changes in the admittance 
net work of the TIF meter. Wave-form 
standards as applied to inductive co- 
ordination problems are thus being well 
cared for. 


IN THE POWER FIELD 


In the power field, deviation and dis- 
tortion factors are both in use, but not 
extensively. Deviation is included in 
some specifications, and acceptance tests 
are made to see that the specification is 
met. Distortion factor* is more rarely 
encountered, being sometimes used by 
designers for calculating performance of 
machines. Good wave shape is a matter 
of evolution, attained by experience. 
With the increase in size of machines 
good design for wave form becomes less 
difficult. 

By American Standards Association* 
definition, 1.217—10.95.420: 


“The deviation factor of a wave is the 
ratio of the maximum: difference between 
corresponding ordinates of the wave and 
of the equivalent sine wave to the maximum 
ordinate of the equivalent sine wave when 
the waves are superposed in such a way as to 
make this maximum difference as small as 
possible.” 

“The deviation tractor of the open-cir- 
cuit terminal voltage wave of synchronous 
machines shall not exceed ten per cent unless 
otherwise specified.”” (Rule 3.220) 

By ASA definition, 1.218-10.95.430: 


“The distortion factor of a voltage wave is 
the ratio of the effective value of the residue 
after the elimination of the fundamental to 
the effective value of the original wave.” 


To determine deviation, as defined, 
requires a curve of wave form and the use 
of cut-and-try methods. Deviation is not 
directly measurable. In contrast with 
the admittance type of standard, it takes 
no account of the frequencies of the 
harmonic components, a characteristic 
which may be an advantage or a disad- 
vantage according to the use that is made 
of it. If there were simple means for its 
determination, deviation would serve well 
as a general standard, but no such means 
are available. 

Distortion factor, also, takes no recog- 
nition of frequencies, although giving 
total harmonic content. It can, however, 
be determined by analytical processes, 
and indirectly from measurement without 
requiring a curve of wave form, advan- 
tages in its favor. 


In Digevectric Tests 
In dielectric tests, by ASA rule 2.122: 


“The wave shape of the test voltage shall 
be of acceptable commercial standards: 


* Distortion factor is frequently used in the com- 
munication field in rating high-quality program and 
broadcasting equipment. 
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‘that is, it shall come within the deviation 


specified as allowable in paragraph 3.220. 
The test shall be made with a voltage having 
a crest equal to 1/2 times the test voltage 
specified.’’ 


More recent AIEE Standards*’ specify 
further in paragraph 3 of appendix: 


“With the test specimen in circuit, the 
crest factor (ratio of maximum to mean ef- 
fective) of the test voltage shall not differ 
by more than five per cent from that of a 
sinusoidal wave over the upper half of the 
voltage range.” 


Crest voltages and crest factor may be 
determined by the use of a synchronous 
commutator*®* or rectifying tube, specifi- 
cation for a crest voltmeter being given 
in paragraph 4-80, AIEE Standards.* 

In a.Standards subcommittee report,?? 
the use of crest deviation factor (the de- 
parture of the crest factor from 1.414 
calculated in percentage) is suggested; 
and it is recommended that, as deviation 
requires a trace of wave form, it be not 
used for specifying wave form in dielectric 
power-factor measurements, and that 
distortion factor be adopted in its stead. 


Summary 


Since 1890, when alternating current 
was considered just plain ‘“‘freak,”’ not 
obeying Ohm’s law and “‘clogging itself 
in its circuits,” our knowledge (with or 
without calculus) has become greatly 
advanced and the importance of wave 
form, “‘whatever that may be,” so well 
recognized as to require most careful 
standardization. 

A fuller discussion of wave-form 
standardization would here be out of 
place. Standards must always be subject 
to revision with technological develop- 
ment, such revision being made only after 
a strong need has developed. This is not 
the occasion to suggest revision. 

The author has outlined the history of 
wave form, without venturing a predic- 
tion as to the future. The paper merely 
runs a thread through a maze of material 
with no pretention to completeness, the 
story being more fully told in the refer- 
ences and their extensive bibliographies. 
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Synopsis: The air-blast high-voltage circuit 
breaker has been developed and applied on 
high-voltage systems of 150 and 240 kv. 
Both single-phase and three-phase auto- 
matic high-speed reclosing can be carried 
out with this new type of circuit breaker. 
The principles of design and operation are 
explained and the construction of two high- 
voltage air-blast circuit breakers rated at 
150 kv and 220 kv, installed in Canadian 
power-distribution plants, is described and 
supplemented by a discussion of perform- 
ance tests and oscillograms. The con- 
struction of an air-blast circuit breaker with 
axial blast, designed for extremely high 
voltage and high interrupting capacity, is 
explained, and results of various tests dis- 
cussed. 


HE air-blast type of circuit breaker 
was developed very rapidly from the 
indoor low-voltage type to the outdoor 
high-voltage type of circuit breaker, as 
extensive test experience clearly showed 
the many distinct advantages of applying 
compressed air for are interruption. 
Besides the elimination of the oil hazard, 
the application of compressed air assures 
a very fast arc-interrupting ability and 
enables extremely fast tripping and auto- 
matic high-speed reclosing, by means of 
which the ideal protection of high-voltage 
power-transmission lines can be achieved. 
The description of the following high- 
voltage air-blast circuit-breaker installa- 
tions will show to what extent this type 
of breaker has been developed. 


CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION OF 150- 
Ky Arr-Biast Crrcuir BREAKER 


The construction of the 150-kv air- 
blast breaker is illustrated in Figure 1. 
The breaker consists of three individual 
poles which are pneumatically intercon- 
nected or controlled by a common closing 
and tripping shaft. Each pole comprises 
a compressed-air tank (1), with a control 
valve and piston assembly (2, 3, 4), and 
a porcelain insulator column (5), on which 
is mounted the arcing chamber (6), which 
contains two arc breaks (7), and an air- 
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saving piston arrangement (8). A moy- 
able isolating contact (9) is connected in 
series with the arcing contacts and is 
operated by a rotating insulator (10). 
The stationary isolating contact (11) is 
supported on an insulator (12) which can 
be designed to accommodate, at the same 
time, the current transformers for the 
necessary protective relays and instru- 
ments. 

To obtain a maximum arc-interrupting 
effect, an optimum distance between the 
arcing contacts is required and it is, 
therefore, necessary to connect a movable 
isolating contact in series with the arcing 
contacts in order to provide a satisfactory 
isolating distance between the live breaker 
parts in the open breaker position. 
This separation of the arc-interrupting 
and isolating functions allows the arcing 
contacts to be designed relatively small 
and light, and this, in turn, makes it 
possible to obtain a very fast opening as 
well as a high-speed reclosing of the 
breaker by means of operating the arcing 
contacts only. 

In cases where automatic high-speed 
reclosing operation is required, a separate 
insulator tube (13) is applied to supply 
compressed air for the automatic high- 
speed reclosing of the arcing contacts. 


BREAKER OPERATION 


In the open position of the breaker, 
the isolating contact (9) is open while 
the arcing contacts (7) are held closed 
by spring pressure. 

When the breaker is closing an auxiliary 
control valve becomes energized and feeds 
air from the breaker tank to the isolating 
contact piston (4), which closes the moy- 
able isolating contact (9) by means of a 
bevel gear drive and the rotating insulator 
(10), 

When the breaker is tripped, com- 
pressed air is fed through an auxiliary 
control valve from the breaker tank to 
an auxiliary piston (38) in order to open 
the main blast valve (2), by means of 
which air flows with high velocity through 
the insulator column (5) into the arcing 
chamber (6) and opens the arcing con- 
tacts (7) pneumatically and extinguishes 
the arc at an early current zero. After 
the are is extinguished, the air-saving 
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piston (8) closes, and full air pressure is 
maintained between the open arcing con- 
tacts to provide a high dielectric medium 
which prevents reignition of the are dur- 
ing the time when the movable isolating 
contact (9) opens. The pneumatic con- 
trol is so arranged that, as soon as the 
isolating contact is fully open, the main 


‘air-blast valve closes again, and only the 


arcing contacts move back into closed 
position because of spring pressure. 

In case automatic high-speed reclosure 
is applied, the arcing contacts open as on 
a normal tripping operation, but without 
operating the movable isolating contact 
(9), and they are held open under air pres- 
sure until, by means of an auxiliary air 
supply through the reclosing insulator 
tube (13), these contacts reclose again. 

In case of a permanent fault, the 
breaker immediately opens again after 
the first automatic reclosure, in a similar 
way as on a normal three-phase tripping, 
by the opening of the arcing and isolating 
contacts, and will remain in open position. 


150-Kv Air-Blast Circuit-Breaker 
Installation in Canadian Power 
Plant 


Figure 2 shows the air-blast breaker 
installation of the Aluminum Company at 
Arvida. This breaker, designed for a 
service voltage of 150 kv and an inter- 
rupting capacity of 1,800,000 kva, has 
been in service since 1939. The large in- 
sulators in the foreground, upon which 
the stationary isolating contacts are 
mounted, also contain the current trans- 
formers which are necessary for the pro- 
tective relays; otherwise the construction 
is the same as described previously. 
Automatic reclosing operation was not 
requested, and, therefore, this breaker 
was not equipped with reclosing device. 


ARCING CHAMBER 


The construction of the arcing chamber 
of this breaker is illustrated in Figure 3. 
Two arc breaks are connected in series 
which operate as follows: 


When the main air-blast valve has opened, 
compressed air flows under high velocity 
through the hollow breaker insulator column 


_and ducts into the outside space of the 


lower and upper arcing chambers, by which 
means the arcing contacts (1) move their 
full stroke away from the stationary arcing 
contacts (2), thereby striking the arcs. 
Compressed air rushes through the hollow 
movable arcing contacts and through the 
muffler (3) to the open air and envelopes 
the arcs by a stream of high-velocity air 
which extends the arcs while, by forceful 
cooling due to air expansion, the are paths 
become deionized to such an extent that the 
arcs extinguish at an early current zero. 
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Figure 1 (left). Con- 

struction of 150-kv 

air-blast circuit 

breaker with double 
arc break 
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Figure 2 (right). 
150-kv air - blast 
circuit-breaker _in- 
stallation of the 
Aluminum Company 


of Canada, Ltd. 


When the arcing contacts move into the 
open position, some ports (4) become un- 
covered, through which compressed air can 
flow to the underside of the air-saving 
pistons (5), and, therefore, these pistons 
move against the arcing chamber partition, 
thus preventing a further escape of com- 
pressed air from the arcing chamber to 
atmosphere. A pneumatic time lag retards 
the closing of the air-saving pistons long 
enough to ensure positive extinction of the 
arcs. At the same time, when compressed 
air is fed into the arcing chamber, it is also 
admitted to an auxiliary piston which opens, 
with a time delay of a few cycles, the mov- 
able isolating contact. After the latter is 
fully open the main blast valve closes, and 
the air-saving piston returns to open 
position. 


OPERATION 


The operation of this type of air-blast 
circuit breaker is illustrated in oscillo- 
gram Figure 4, where a make-break opera- 
tionis recorded. Ona single-phase short- 
circuit at a voltage of 142 ky, a current 
equal to a three-phase interrupting ca- 
pacity of 638 megavolt amperes was 
interrupted. As indicated on this oscillo- 
gram, the short-circuit was iaitiated at 
(1), at (2) the breaker tripping coil was 
energized, at (3) the arcing contacts were 
separated, and at (4) the arc interruption 
was completed. Including the arcing 
time of 0.007 second, the short-circuit 
interrupting time of the breaker proper 
(protection relay time excluded) amounted 
to 0.046 second. 

The first high-voltage-type air-blast 
breaker in Canada was installed at the 
power distribution plant at Arvida in 
1939 and has operated up to the present 
time very satisfactorily without any 
failure. A second 150-kv air-blast circuit 
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breaker was installed at the same power 
distribution plant in 1941. This second 
breaker has also given excellent service. 
Experience has shown that no appre- 
ciable arcing-contact deterioration is 
caused even after several short-circuit 
interruptions. The inspection of the arc- 
ing contacts can be carried out in a few 
minutes, and the maintenance work on 
these breakers is very little compared to 
that on an oil circuit breaker. 


150-Kv Arr-BLast CircuiIT BREAKER 
WirtH AUTOMATIC RECLOSING DEVICE 


Figure 5 illustrates the same type of air- 
blast breaker rated 150 kv but equipped 
with additional devices for automatic 
reclosing. Several breakers of this type 
are installed outdoors in European power 
distribution plants and have given very 
successful operating results on applying 
automatic high-speed single and three- 
phase reclosing. 


Oscillogram Figure 6 illustrates a short- 
circuit interruption with high-speed re- 
closing which was carried out with this 
type of breaker on an overhead line of 
150 ky. On the upper oscillogram the 
interruption of an arcing short circuit 
is shown with automatic reclosing. Ex- 
perience has shown that restriking of 
transient system faults could be pre- 
vented in most cases if the breaker stayed 
open approximately 10 to 15 cycles. 
Therefore, the breaker reclosing time was 
set in such a way that the breaker was 
delayed in reclosing approximately 0.19 
second. With this time delay in regard to 
the automatic reclosing, very satisfactory 
operating results were obtained. At a 
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voltage of 150 kv, a current of 2,200 
amperes was interrupted. The total 
short-circuit interrupting time of the 
breaker proper (protective relay time ex- 
cluded) was 0.043 second. 

The lower oscillogram of Figure 6 shows 
the interruption of a metallic permanent 
short circuit. After the first arc inter- 
ruption is finished at (2), the breaker 
recloses automatically only once at (8), 


and then immediately opens a second- 


time by a final trip and stays open. 


BREAKER OPERATION AT LOW TEMPERA- 
TURE AND UNDER HEAvy Ice FORMA- 
TION 


In order to check that the movable 
breaker parts and piston mechanism oper- 
ate reliably even under heavy snow and 


Figure 3. Arcing chamber of 150-kv air- 
blast circuit breaker 


4 
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Figure 4. Make-break operation on a single- 
phase short-circuit by 150-kv air-blast circuit 
breaker 


e,—Line voltage (142 kv) 

e —Recovery voltage (130 kv) 

| —Fault current (2,450 rms amperes) 
i —Tripping-coil current 


ice formation, extensive tests under 
similar conditions as shown in Figure 7 
have been carried out with various high- 
voltage air-blast breakers, and it was 
found that, even under extremely heavy 
snow and ice formation, all the movable 
breaker parts operated very satisfactorily, 
both as to tripping and closing of the 
breaker. 

In order to prevent condensation and 
ice formation inside the outdoor air-pipe 
system and breaker parts, special air- 
drying equipment was applied through 


150-kv outdoor air-blast circuit 


Figure 5. 
breaker with automatic high-speed reclosing 
devices 
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Figure 6. Short-circuit inter- 

ruption with automatic reclos- 

ing by 150-kyv air-blast circuit 
breaker 


e—Line voltage (150 kv) 
i—Fault current (2,200 rms 
amperes) 


which the compressed air is filtered and 
dried. Furthermore, an additional out- 
door-erected air-storage tank was used in 
order to refill the breaker air tank, at each 
breaker operation, with air at approxi- 
mately the same temperature as the 
breaker parts. 


220-Ky Air-Blast Circuit Breaker 
Installed Outdoors on a Canadian 
High-Voltage Power Line 


Figure 8 shows a 220-kv air-blast high- 
speed circuit breaker installed in the out- 
door switching station of the La Tuque 
power plant of the Shawinigan Water and 
Power Company. This breaker is rated for 
an arc-interrupting capacity of 2,500,000 
kva at 220 kv and is equipped with 
additional devices for carrying out single- 
phase or three-phase automatic high- 
speed reclosing. 


CONSTRUCTION 


oe breaker phase has a separate 
undercarriage upon which two large in- 
sulator columns are mounted; to each 
breaker undercarriage are Fttacted four 
air receivers and a complete control valve 
and piston assembly as required for the 
operation of each individual breaker pole. 
Each insulator column consists of a large 
foot insulator upon which a double arc- 
ing-contact chamber is mounted, thus 
forming four arc breaks in series for each 
breaker phase. Inside the foot insulator 
are located two porcelain pressure tubes 
for supplying compressed air for the arc 
interruption and for the high-speed re- 
closing. Furthermore, to each insulator 
column is attached a movable isolating 
arm which is operated by means of rotat- 
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ing insulator and bevel gear drive from a 
separate piston on closing and normal 
tripping. Otherwise, the design of each 
insulator column is similar to that de- 
scribed on the 150-kv air-blast circuit 
breaker. 


ARCING CHAMBER 


The arcing chamber, mounted on top 
of the foot insulator, is illustrated in Fig- 
ure 9. Two movable arcing contacts (1) 
and two stationary contacts (2) are 
mounted inside two porcelain insulators 
(3), which are surrounded by capacitance 
tubes (6) which control the potential 


Figure 7. A\ir-blast circuit-breaker tests under 
heavy snow and ice formation 
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Figure 8. 220-ky air-blast circuit-breaker 
installation of The Shawinigan Water and 
Power Company 


distribution between the individual arc 
breaks. The movable arcing contacts 
(1) are operated by means of a differential 
piston (7) and a lever arrangement (5); 
the latter assures simultaneous opening of 
the arcing contacts in series. In the 
intermediate piece (4) and also in the 
cast-iron piece (8) located at the top and 
at the bottom of the fixed arcing contacts, 
are the air-saving pistons (9), through 
which the compressed air in the arcing 
chamber escapes to atmosphere. 


OPERATION 


When the breaker is tripped by the 
opening of the main blast- valve, com- 
pressed air is supplied through the large 
porcelain pressure tube (10) and ducts 
into the outside space of the lower and 
the upper arcing chambers and also 
through a duct into the intermediate piece 
(4) behind the differential piston (7). As 
soon as the air pressure is built up, this 
differential piston opens the arcing con- 
tacts by compressing the contact spring 
(11), and a stream of air flows with high 
velocity through the hollow arcing con- 
tacts and the air-saving pistons to atmos- 
phere, which creates a rapid deionization 
of the arcing path and extinguishes the 
are at next zero passing. At the same 
time part of the compressed air also flows 
through a special duct into the air-filling 
volume (12), which closes the air-saving 
pistons with a certain time delay, thus 
preventing a further escape of compressed 
air to the outside after the arc is extin- 
guished. Closing the air-saving pistons, 
the compressed air re-establishes a high 
dielectric strength between the arcing con- 
tacts and, therefore, prevents reignition 
by the recovery voltage. At the same 
time, when compressed air is supplied to 
the arcing chambers, air is admitted also 
to the isolating contact piston which 
opens, with a short time delay, the mov- 
able isolating contact under no-load con- 
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dition. After the complete opening of the 
isolating contacts, the main blast valve 
closes again, the arcing contacts close, 
and the air-saving pistons open again by 
spring pressure. 

On tripping with automatic high-speed 
reclosing, only the arcing contacts open 
as previously described—but without 
opening the movable isolating contact. 
The arcing contacts are held open under 
air pressure until, by means of an auxiliary 
reclosing piston, air is admitted through 
the porcelain pressure tubes (13, 14) to the 
differential piston (7) and air-saving pis- 
tons (9), which simultaneously reclose the 
arcing contacts and open the air-saving 
pistons. 


The following operations are carried 
out by the breaker protective and control 
devices: 


By means of control relays, the breaker 
opens at the first tripping impulse, either 
single or three-phase, by the arcing contacts 
only, and recloses automatically upon an 
auxiliary reclosing relay impulse with a 
definite time-delay which can be adjusted 
to any value most suitable for the particular 
network. In case of a single-phase tripping 
by a permanent single-phase short-circuit, 
the breaker automatically recloses only once 
on the faulty phase, and immediately opens 
again by a final three-phase trip with the 
arcing and isolating contacts and stays open. 

By means of a control and minimum air- 
pressure valve, it is assured that the breaker 
operates only if the available pressure of the 
compressed air, stored in the breaker tanks, 
is in the range of the admissible operation 
pressure. If on any reclosing the air pres- 
sure drops lower than normal, the reclosing 
function will not be carried through, and 
the breaker opens immediately by a three- 
phase final tripping, which will be initiated 
by means of a contact pressure gauge. 

If while closing the breaker, an urgent 
trip is required, the air to the closing piston 
will be shut off immediately by means of an 
anti-pumping valve, which allows the trip- 
ping operation to be carried out without 
delay. By these various protective and 
control devices, it is assured that the breaker 
will always carry out the best suitable 
breaker function in connection with the 
particular operating condition. 


TEST RESULTS 


Field tests have been carried out with 
this installation where the principle func- 
tions were recorded simultaneously on all 
three breaker poles. Furthermore, by 
high-voltage short-circuit tests, the arc 
interrupting ability of the breaker was 
checked. 

The upper oscillogram of Figure 10 
illustrates the operation of this breaker in 
case of a permanent single-phase fault. 
Only the faulted phase opens initially, 
followed by automatic reclosure after a 
short time delay. Thereupon, the breaker 
immediately opens again, this time on all 
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three phases, both arcing and isolating 
contacts, and remains opened. As shown 
on the lower oscillogram of Figure 10, a 
similar sequence is carried out for a per- 
manent three-phase fault, except that in 
this case all three phases are opened on the 
first as well as on the second opening. 
The recorded potential of the travel in- 
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dicator, which was attached to the rotat- + 


ing insulator of the movable isolating con- 
tact, shows that at the first interruption 
the movable isolating contact did not 
move, while at the second, final interrup- 
tion this contact opened a few cycles after 
the arcing contacts parted. 

From these oscillograms, Figure 10, the 
following breaker speeds were obtained: 
The breaker opening time until the arcing 
contacts part is 23/,to 3 cycles. The auto- 
matic reclosing is delayed 23 cycles on 
single-phase and 16 cycles on three-phase 
circuit interruption, but this delay can be 
set to any desired value by means of a re- 
lay with an adjustable time-delay device. 
The movable isolating contact parts ap- 
proximately four cycles after the opening 
of the arcing contacts. 

For testing the arc-interrupting ability 
of this breaker, special short-circuit tests 
were carried out after the installation of 
this breaker was completed. At first, sev- 


blast circuit breaker 
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eral short-circuit tests (single-phase-to- 
ground) were carried out during which the 
line voltage was gradually raised from 220 
ky to 260 kv. A fault current of approxi- 
mately 280 to 330 amperes was inter- 
rupted without any difficulty, with an 
arcing time of less than one cycle. 

In addition, similar short-circuit tests 
Wwere carried out on the network with the 
power plants connected in parallel so as 
to obtain the maximum possible short- 
circuit capacity. With all these networks 
in parallel, the breaker interrupted a short 
circuit which was equal to a three-phase 
interrupting capacity of approximately 
1,000,000 kva as illustrated in oscillogram 
Figure 11. The time required for the 
protective relay and the auxiliary con- 
tacts of the control circuit of the particu- 
lar test arrangement was 31/2 cycles, the 
breaker opening time proper, including 
arcing time, was only 41/2 cycles, and the 
arcing time was less than one cycle. 

Tests also were carried out with all net- 
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works in parallel where the breaker was 
switched twice into a short circuit by auto- 
matic high-speed reclosing with a time 
delay of only 17 cycles between the first 
and the second arc interruption, and twice 
a short-circuit current of 2,740/2,330 
amperes at approximately 220 kv was 
interrupted satisfactorily with an arcing 
time at both interruptions of approxi- 
mately one-half cycle. At the first inter- 
ruption (which was equal to a three-phase 
interrupting capacity of approximately 
1,000,000 kva) the arcing contacts opened 
without opening of the isolating contacts 
and, therefore, the full recovery voltage 
of approximately 220 kv had to be held 
between the small distance of the four arc 
breaks in series until the breaker auto- 
matically reclosed again. 

All these tests, including the test with 
automatic reclosing, had so little influence 
on the large network system that these 
short circuits could hardly be noticed at 


the different power stations. Full sta- 
Figure 10 (left). 
“ 21S 5-10 — Automatic — single- 


three- 


y phase and 
| phase reclosing with 
. final three - phase 
tripping by 220-kyv 


air-blast breaker 


ii—Breaker control 
impulses 
lz, la, /¢—Current 
of breaker phases 
: a ix—Tripping relay 
/ impulse 
cy oan y Wits e:—Travel indicator 
DOs + potential 
—Timing wave 
WADA 
: —— (60 cycles) 
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bility of the networks was maintained 
through all these various short-circuit 
tests. 


After several weeks of satisfactory 
operation with this breaker, a flashover 
took place inside the small porcelain pres- 
sure tube for automatic reclosing, and this 
put the breaker out of operation until the 
replacement of the damaged parts. It is 
assumed that probably condensation on 
the surface of this porcelain tube led to 
this flashover. 


From the various tests and operating 
results we may conclude that these high- 
voltage air-blast breakers of 150 and 220 
ky have shown the advantage of interrupt- 
ing large short-circuit capacities with an 
air stream of high velocity and the facility 
of carrying out automatic high-speed 
single and three-phase reclosing. 


Latest Design of an Air-Blast Circuit 
Breaker for Extremely High 
Voltage and High Interrupting 
Capacity 


Based on experience from the high- 
voltage air-blast circuit breakers installed 
in various power plants and on extensive 
high-voltage arc-interrupting tests car- 
ried out in their large breaker test room, 


Figure 11 (below). Interruption of a single- 

phase short-circuit to ground at 220 ky by air- 

blast breaker (interruption equal to three-phase 
interrupting capacity of 1,000,000 kva) 


i—Breaker control impulses 
E—Compensated voltage across fault 
/—Fault current phase B 

e—Travel indicator potential 
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Figure 12. A\ir-blast circuit breaker for ex- 
tremely high voltage and high interrupting 
capacity with eight arc breaks in series 


Brown, Boveri and Company have de- 
veloped, in addition to the previously de- 
scribed air-blast breakers of 150 and 220 
kv, an air-blast breaker for extremely 
high voltage and high interrupting capac- 
ity as illustrated in Figure 12. 


CONSTRUCTION 


On’ this breaker eight potential-con- 
trolled are breaks are connected in series, 
which open simultaneously by means of 
compressed air, and which provide an 
extremely short arc interruption. In re- 
gard to the various pistons and other 
breaker parts, the design in principle is 
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Figure 13. Potential distribution across four 
arc breaks in series 


1. Without potential control 
2. With potential control 
3. Ideal distribution of potential 
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Figure 14. Increase in interrupting capacity 

and interrupting voltage in function of the 

control capacitance (C) across the four arc 
breaks in series 


similar to the previously mentioned de- 
sign but simplified to a large extent. The 
inspection of the individual arcing con- 
tacts can be carried out in a few minutes, 


since it only requires loosening the spindle . 


of a press clamp for taking off the con- 
tacts for inspection. 

This breaker is also equipped with high- 
speed reclosing devices, by means of 
which single and three-phase high-speed 
reclosing can be carried out as previously 
described. 


BREAKER TESTS 


The design of this breaker has resulted 
from the following tests, which give proof 
of the interrupting ability of this breaker. 
Extensive investigations have shown that 
the application of arcing chambers with 
potential-controlled multiple arc breaks 
presents the best solution for an air-blast 
breaker of extremely high voltage and 
high interrupting capacity, because it 
allows re-establishment of the dielectric 
strength across the arcing path at several 
breaks simultaneously, which extinguishes 
the arc very effectively. With the rise of 
the recovery voltage after arc interrup- 
tion, the distribution of the voltage across 
the are breaks is influenced by the charg- 
ing currents of the capacitances across the 
breaks and to earth and, therefore, it is 
of paramount importance to assure an 
equal distribution of the voltage across the 
different arc breaks by means of connect- 
ing small capacities across the individual 
breaks. 

The test results, as illustrated in Figure 
13, show clearly that the highest voltage 
across one break (with four uncontrolled 
arc breaks in series) can rise as high as 71 
per cent of the total voltage (as shown by 
curve 1) while, if all four arc breaks are 
potential-controlled by means of small 
capacitances, very equal potential dis- 
tribution between the four arc breaks is 
attained (as shown by curve 2). 
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Figure 15. Oscillations of the recovery volt- 

age across potential-controlled arc breaks 

during the breaker opening, recorded by 
cathode-ray oscillograph 


e—Distribution of the potential during the 
oscillation 


KO—Cathode-ray oscillograph 


The test data, illustrated in Figure 14, 
show that the admissible interrupting 
capacity can be considerably increased 
with increasing values of the small capaci- 
tances which are connected between the 
individual arc breaks. 

Furthermore, it has been proved by 
potential measurements carried out: with 
a cathode-ray oscillograph (as illustrated 
in Figure 15) that during the opening of 
potential-controlled arcing contacts, the 
equal distribution of the potential is fully 
maintained and, therefore, the stresses on 


Figure 16. 


Increase in interrupting capacity 
in function of the number of potential-con- 
trolled arc breaks 
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Method for A-C Network Analysis 


Using Resistance Networks 


WALDO E. ENNS 


ASSOCIATE AIEE 


HE mathematical solution of a-c net- 
work problems, of the type known as 
load distribution and voltage studies, is 
difficult and tedious for complex networks. 
Where available, the a-c network ana- 
lyzer or calculator affords the means of 
solving this type of problem, as well as 
many other problems, with good speed 
and accuracy. 

It is the purpose of this paper to de- 
scribe a new method of calculating a-c 
network problems and to illustrate with 

_a practical example how a conventional 
d-c board, comprised of resistance cir- 
cuit elements, may be used to solve load 
distribution and voltage studies. The 
writer has developed a new type of d-c 
board which would facilitate the use of 
the method described in this paper, but 
for the purpose of the present paper the 
application is limited to the existing 
types of d-c boards. 

The scope of the present paper is re- 
stricted to the analysis of three-phase 
networks with balanced loading on the 
Paper 42-149, recommended by the AIEE com- 
mittee on power transmission and distribution for 
presentation at the AIEE Pacific Coast convention, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, September 
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three phases. If the application to load 
distribution studies is understood, it is 
believed the use of the method for short- 
circuit studies will be evident. For short- 
circuit work this method can be used to 
advantage if the resistance of the net- 
work circuits is appreciable, so that a net- 
work setup representing reactance does 
not give sufficiently accurate results, 
and where a setup representing impedance 
is inaccurate because of differences in 
ratio of X to R for the circuits forming 
the network. 

In contrast with the a-c network ana- 
lyzer, inherently this method is not ex- 
act, but by successive approximations an 
exact solution may be obtained. For- 
tunately the first approximation is close 
enough for most practical problems, and 
rarely is it necessary to go further than 
the second approximation to obtain the 
desired accuracy. As the illustration 
shows, the method is simple and is quicker 
than other methods in analyzing complex 
networks with the exception of the a-c 
analyzer. Therefore the writer believes 
that the method of this paper as applied 
to a d-c board can be a useful tool for en- 
gineers in system planning work. 

Simple computations are involved to 
obtain the voltage drop in a radial cir- 


cuit with known line constants and load- 
ing, particularly when the circuit may be 
treated as a lumped impedance. 

When a current with inphase compo- 
nent (+/,) and quadrature component 
(+J,) flows through a circuit of resist- 
ance R and reactance X, the inphase 
component of voltage drop is V,=I,R— 
I,X, and the quadrature component is 
V,=1I,R+I1,X. The components of cur- 
rent and voltage drop refer to the same 
reference axis. 


If a current equal to J, is passed 
through a resistance equal to R, the volt- 
age drop J,R can be measured. If a cur- 
rent equal to J, is passed through a re- 
sistance equal to X, the voltage drop 
I,X can be measured. Likewise passing 
I, through X and J, through R, I,X and 
I,R can be measured, and, by using the 
equation for V, and V,, the values of the 
components of voltage drop are obtained. 
These simple equations are the basis for 
the method of this paper. 

When these equations are applied to 
network analysis, it is necessary to choose 
a reference voltage at one point in the 
network to which all voltage and current 
components refer for phase position. 
For simplicity, a network with balanced 
loading, is analyzed on a single-phase- 
to-neutral basis. To obtain a correct 
solution, it is necessary to satisfy Kirch- 
hoff’s laws for a-c network, which may be 
expressed as follows: 


(a). The algebraic sum of the components 
of current toward any junction point is 
zero. 


(b). The algebraic sum of the components 
of voltage around any closed path in the 
network is zero. 


each individual arc break are in propor- 
tional relation to the total interrupting 
capacity. 

As a result of these tests, a definite con- 
clusion can be drawn regarding the per- 
formance of the breaker under its rated 
interrupting capacity by applying the pro- 
portional interrupting capacity on one 
break only. This contention has been 
proved by the test data shown in Figure 16 
where it is shown that the maximum ad- 
missible interrupting capacity increases 
practically in proportion to the number of 
potential-controlled arc breaks. For high- 
voltage circuit breakers, relatively high 
interrupting capacities are required which 
far exceed the maximum short-circuit 
capacity available at the present test 
plants. It is, therefore, of great impor- 
tance to note from these tests that a 
breaker with potential-controlled multiple 
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are breaks can be tested accurately by 
interrupting the partial load with one 
break only, which enables one to judge 
what the performance of: this breaker 
would be under full rated interrupting 
capacity. 

Therefore, judging from these test re- 
sults, it should be possible today to design, 
for example, an air-blast circuit breaker 
for a voltage as high as 500 kv without 
requiring a test plant of such a high volt- 
age. 


Conclusion 


‘The construction of the various high- 
voltage air-blast breakers and the operat- 
ing and test data show that today this 
type of breaker is developed to such an ex- 
tent that very valuable operating results 
can be obtained. In summarizing, we can 
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conclude that, besides lowering the main- 
tenance cost, the stability of the trans- 
mission systems can further be increased 
because of the breaker interrupting speed 
and the possibility of carrying out high- 
speed reclosing. 
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In the practical network problem which 
follows, the compliance with Kirchhoff’s 
laws is illustrated; however, it should be 
noted that in this particular problem, the 
transformers involved have the same 
ratio, so that there is no boost or buck in 
the voltage in any closed path in the net- 
work. The method of treating boost or 
buck in a closed path will be discussed 
later in the paper. 


Application of Method to Network 
Problem 


Following is an outline of procedure for 
making a load distribution and voltage 
study for a complex network with the aid 
of a conventional d-c calculating board 
and illustrated with a practical problem. 
The network shown on Figure 1 consists 
of 116 miles of 115-kv and 395 miles of 
57-kv three-phase transmission circuits. 
The actual systems involved have more 
circuit mileage which is radial with re- 
spect to the network shown and so is not 
included in the problem. The estimated 
loads and generation for the December 
1942 peak are used in the study with a 
total megawatt input in excess of 200 


tion by subtracting local load from gen- 
eration, the net total input is reduced to 
157 megawatts for the purpose of the net- 
work problem. 


1. ONE-LINE DIAGRAM OF NETWORK 


Figure 1 is the one-line diagram of the 
network simplified somewhat from the 
actual system to eliminate radial lines 
which are set up as loads at the network 
busses. 

The method of lettering busses and 
numbering circuits as shown on Figure 1 
is a satisfactory means of simplifying the 
recording of data and lessening the chance 
of making errors in the direction of cur- 
rent flow or voltage drop in the network 
circuits. 


2. Crrcuir CONSTANTS 


The circuit constants R, X, B, and G 
are required as shown in Table I. The 
constants are on a common phase voltage 
base of 57 kv in the problem but may be 
on any suitable common voltage or 
kilovolt-ampere base, if the currents are 
on the same base. (Where parallel cir- 
cuits interconnect busses, the constants 
of the equivalent circuit will simplify the 


megawatts; however due to simplifica- board setup, and if the parallel circuits 
Figure 1. One-line Cyvine 20.5MW 
diagram of actual ov Ars lemw Viigo NES 
system network ~SMVAR ~2MVAR 
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have ratios of X/R which are substan- 
tially different, it is essential that the 
equivalent circuit be used, otherwise 
additional successive approximations may 
be necessary to obtain the desired accu- 
racy in the study.) 


3. Loaps AND ESTIMATED GENERATION 


As shown in Table II and on Figure 1, 
the real and reactive power should be 
tabulated at all load busses. Wherever 
generator or synchronous condenser in- 
puts to the network occur at load busses, 
the input and load real and reactive power 
should be combined to give the net load 
or generation at that point. It should be 
noted that in Table II the leading reac- 
tive power at load busses is moved into 
the generation column, so that all reac- 
tive will be at the same algebraic sign, 
negative. 

In the problem the voltage at the elec- 
trical load center of the system is 57.7 
kv, so that the reference voltage to neu- 
tral is chosen as 33.33+j0 kv. Bus P 
on Figure 1 is the main receiving station 
for the generating plants and would be 
expected to have a voltage phase angle 
approximately that of the major loads, 
so that it is chosen as the reference bus. 
Therefore all voltage and current com- 
ponents for the network will refer to this 
same reference voltage, H,’=33.33-+-70 
kv. Since the components of voltage to 
neutrals E, and E, are unknown at the 
other load busses of the network, E,’ 
is assumed to exist at all load busses, so 
that the current components J, and J, 
can be computed as shown in Table II. 
At generator busses remote from the load 
center, the values of I, and J, are com- 
puted on the basis of estimated inputs to 
the network and estimated voltages, but, 
as shown in Table II, these input cur- 
rents in total must equal the sum of the 
load currents. 


4. Serup on D-C Boarp TO DETER- 
MINE VOLTAGE DROPS 


The resistance units of the d-c board 
are now set up to simulate the resistance 
or R network on the basis of the R values 
of Table I. The positive bus of the 
board is connected through a rheostat to 
a common bus from which all J, input 
busses are fed through individual rheo- 
stats. The negative bus of the board is 
connected to a common bus to which all 
output J, currents flow from their re- 
spective load busses of the network 
through rheostats. The board is then 


teady for adjustment to set up J, input 


and output currents in some convenient 
proportion to the actual J, currents 
shown in Table II. It is important to es- 
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Table!l. Network Problem—Circuit Constants 
on 57-Kv Base 
Resist- React- Con- 

ance,R ance, X duct- Suscept- 
Circuit Ohms Ohms ance ance 
Desig- to to G=R+ B=X+ 
nation Neutral Neutral (R*+X*) (R?+X?) 
1AB POVOsee COs Ostdeome: eO.4el0 
2 dO ssa) OLD vai OLOTOD. «000 :2640 
3ID\ Mees AOpen Op boos winks 9S 
4DE B2 Onl 2 5. o.. 0 O40020 30-0417 
5EF MLS Ova 430 ec, cOgbedOn -25  Onke20 
TO cies Si Dee on 4eBe oe Qe hOT7, ... «0.1384 
5FG ..15.0....23.0....0,0199....0.0305 
6GH .... 9.0....14.5....0.0309....0.0498 
Greene do O.... 15.5... ..0,0818,., 0.0405 
Slice est? -O....24.0. ...0.0197.5..:0.0278 
9UL OO. 228. 52; < 400842)<.+.:050513 
10LQ PrOrOrene On 50.06762...0.0946 
110P Bide Orsi 4.0....0.0822....0.2190 
12PS -11.0....14.5....0.0332....0.0438 
13S N GAO ROR sy LO On. 60, 0467..).\. 10). 0577 
14NM MS Oe oh O02 .4\0'0520... 00617 
15MI Sonos. 0.0... .0.0940). 5.013940 
161J aoa. «0 0... .0.0650....0. L010 
17JO On... 2.0)... 0.24007. ,,..0.:3200 
180P Re Osra a) LsOr . . .0n 0080 aan 24020 
19PK Mesa en £cOns 2004535 ie Onl soe 
20PT .11.5....34.0....0.0089....0.0264 
21PU tO a 20))> 50.0450... 0.0890 
22TU MD Ops;< LO) 0)s:<1, .0)-0200.., . 00600 
23 AI . 0O.5.... 4.5....0.0244....0.2192 
24CH PO rere 82 Oliare OOLS4 25, .O.1231 


tablish a small current through the board 
at the start by adjusting the rheostat 
between the positive bus and the common 
input bus to have a high value of resist- 
ance as compared to the network resist- 
ances, so that it will act as a current 
limiter or, in effect, help maintain an al- 
most constant total current to the net- 
work. Actually it would be better if a 
constant current supply could be used, 
but the current limiting rheostat referred 
to is satisfactory for the purpose. After 
_ the J, currents into the network at genera- 
tor busses and out of the network at 
load busses have been adjusted, by means 
of their respective generator and load 
rheostats, to be proportional to the de- 
sired values of Table II, the resistance of 
the current-limiting rheostat may be re- 
duced to the point where a substantial 
current flows through the network. With 
more current it is then possible to adjust 
generator and load rheostats slightly to 
give the values of currents, still propor- 
tional to those of Table II, which are to 
be the basis for the readings of J,,R 
voltage differences between bus P and 
all other busses of the network. For 
example (J,,R) measured from bus A 
to bus P multiplied by the constant for 
the d-c board for this set of readings is 
equal to —635 volts and is recorded in 
Table III. The board constant depends 
on the proportionality factors between 
board resistances and actual network 
resistances, between board currents and 
actual network currents, and also on the 
type of scale calibration on the voltmeter, 


- 
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Table Il. Network Problem—Loads and Generation for Setup on D-C Calculating Board 


Generation 
Loads (Estimated) 
Load Current Generated Current 
Mega- Mega- Mega- Mega- 

Bus watts vars watts vars Ip Iq Ip Iq 
AL Lae Ny Sta G Se ols ae eee OOO cei! Ok Ont, See 80....—j41 
Bia acon okpannettee — = . 38.0....— 9.0... Sh Se 380....—Jj74 
Cnt oe Ral 12.0 — 1.8 —_— _ 120....—j18 —_— —_ 
Diya eee eet. 12.0 — 6.0 — — 120....—j60 — — 
Y OR raps hee SCH 9.0 =) 4.0 — _ 90....—7j40 —_ — 
DOT Cites te RE os ae eee a = Soh — _ 
Ge PASS sake eo ere RODE. oa Ss Olen, _— — 70....—j40 — — 
DEM Sreres te pyatnetetels fo 21.0.. ie Rae —_ —16.0.. 2102. * — —j135. 
LETS as Bike |. 62s cate pn) eee heat: 62. * = —j12 
BY RS CR ORS 14,0, 2: — 3.0% —3 eis 140....—j30 — — 
DO eae A ROOT = Ce pee eee: te Osis ee OO _— pe a re eA —j54 
tS Soa hs Seen 170. 3 = 10,05. —_ —_ 170....=—7100,...: — _— 
Mi Fate ass hare Mates ai PZ Ones. On — —— 120 —j50 Se <== 
ING Mata pain wysvee is ara haie Bi Osher <0: —_ —_ 30....—j20 _ — 
OS Aa ndetinineid Cant 16.055... — 6.0... —_ — 160....—j60 _— _ 
Piers siete tare te La Qion sm tO Ole = — 70....—730 —_ _ 
Qe Se sisty ate Rrsele eu OOK cso On Oe — _— 90....—730 _ _> 
Rites Paekileeas « BsO er tie O aa eee emt icc DO cen —I20: on ke 
SE aia eee _ = 720.516) GnOs.c — — .... 198. ...—952 
Lister alates ee cis lee aes = esos Ones 1 — On Olas —_ — «... 3800....—978 
UES em ACOs ate — — MOS Oreral esha sia Olas _ a 5 kin, WOOL ee i JOU 
SPORES S .5 = kiapeis at's 150.2....—49.8....157.0....—60.4....1,502....—j498....1,502....—j498 
Estimated loss = 6.8....—10.6 
Estimated input =157.0....—60.4 


*Leading or + megavars at loads is shown as — megavars generation. 


At loads [p= 1,000 X mw/57.7¥3 =10X mw. 
At loads Ig= 1,000 X mvar/57.7y3 = 10 X mvar. 


For input or generation to network, estimated bus voltages are used to compute Jp and I, from the esti- 
mated megawatts and megavars input, but it is essential for the d-c board setup that the totals of Jp and 


I; input are equal to the totals supplied to loads. 


so that the data for this study are simpli- 
fied by the elimination of the board 
constants from the tabulations. 

In a similar manner the circuit resist- 
ance units are adjusted to simulate the re- 
actance or X network on the basis of the 
X values of Table I. Again by use of the 
current-limiting rheostat the board cur- 
rent is reduced, and some minor adjust- 
ments in generator J, and load J, cur- 


rents will make them proportional to 
those of Table II, and the same procedure 
as described for obtaining J,,R voltage 
readings is followed to obtain J,,X volt- 


.age differences between all busses and 


reference bus P. These readings are in 
Table III. 

In like manner (—J,,X) readings can 
be obtained. However it will be noted in 
this problem, and in most problems of 


Table Ill. Network Problem—Measured Components of Voltage Drop Between All Busses. 
and Reference Bus P 
Va= 
a (+IprR) (—IqxX) Vp =IprR —IgxX (+IpsX) (—IqrR) IpxX +IqrR 
(ALTA a iate GNtoNe | = 68511 ease niche Gates 2 Ore et ZOO euaisinione’s SLD Die orators guste EOS Or simi eialera —210 
BP. ei aelers —aOO Ones Ae crate ED Obie sits a0 +460........ +3405. fs es jee op abeeas —40 
(OY Peeing | ROS ats eters Sat uS aN cacti = 240). peter toasts = 605). "ei cisyeran’s aD taveialeial ats — 1,040 
DD Da conteivere | = 9 GO vensnche tacks Be Ure Sore ene = O20 erates « SO ara avast SSO Mevatatiets —1,210 
EPS ce Pr oes =f OO ecensketeievert FP ADA eS a =O Syne ae —s O20 ere dala s =a Olivet a mistake —750 
1 ie cae psy AOS tencta cians Sere, SOS 0 ly ( Ube rE Gil oertetslsterers Pe — 340: 
CY eae) —1,200........ tO 20) ete iets = 80). ac ens nets = BAO pelsig dist LO nan arercs — 1,950 
12 B eI a I OY Aa i ei $1,435.50. 5605 ABOU Ew /aleisus tare SU AVA cen MAS Sti oom tee — 2,330. 
LER sca arehcihe GL Ole e. sistee ate =} 260) scqsiaisle, cas 0 EOF etna hae Wet nm riscinine BL 2OD ac teraretete +990 
DP reeinttas = B5O sete eaters == 60) select. sic oto)? CO eran ee C S780 5 5 ei escees UB oon one —720 
1 56) eas rae SPOS cites srersiels =a On hatat als lenis DAD. craiain ey Ms AAD oe lebeiace eGo eas sihieiee +360 
U Ot geo ee he mem Ole eel we cts AD Dy artieieie)s «8 oe TSO iets fecehaderete BOD is /elrehe (eieieve 30 Oe uses acetals —90: 
WEBS ahe Jaca uted = 8200 ae esa « ate RO ee usa acatons ISO o clelchareeie = 900% cern cys SWS ceon.c 6 —990 
INES ees Hye ZO 5, teyserte: 3) tO Ol eee re taccuste m= DOs thea enaleus at OQ ea tataie ators atel 2 Oteveiase clare — 220 
OR Rint Reet Ur stone pi Orn = 90) Nelerciske aie EI37ZOieiieiere ale PAO estate BOM. eee ate —390: 
OP aeees mm Ol Netcare, ates er OAO ene tree lars ALON a jarianetes SL Dials: ojiellarle re NO Octsta ete —270: 
TRUE a eae ee. CU ADS neon ABBOG res ye i. wince 290), .. o8ars ere = SSO weliclisi'e ores “Te25 Oe feverare sear —1,110 
SP ita eer HS90 weet atid OU fern tetas yale SAD ORs ieyevarsie ls Er mae i 14 Ona aT a Ona a less ver' +800 
Yh a eA Sy PaO yerancre oar THLO50 Siero a ite SF t SU ee te iin eleye ba O Bre tovas orate te PRO OU mrarrencavesd +4,030 
(GO 285 Sa ak be OZO iene aides = A5() cdevere ere ats PLATO so evclaree SSD aicrerejers.+ ie SL AO sijeiaurera +1,610 


* (+IprR) is measured with +J> currents flowing through R network. 
(—IqzrX) is measured with +Jg current flowing through X network. 
(+IpzrX) is measured with +p current flowing through X network. 
(—Ig,y R) is measured with +J, current flowing through R network. 
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Table IV. Network Problem—Computation of Components of Current Flowing in Each Circuit 


Voltage 
Difference Ip =GVp+BVq Iqg=GVq —BVp 
Circuit 
Designation Vp Va GVp BVq Ip GVq BVp Tq 

RPS AU er eietem +230 et OR weyavaye +27.0.. +80.0..+107.0..... +20.0..+108.0.. —88.0 
DBC ke +220..+1,000...... +16.8..+264.0..+280.8..... +75.5.. +58.1.. +17.4 
SID Sava +470 +220) .\ie6.5 +52.9.. +39.6.. +92.5..... +24.7.. +84.4.. —59.7 
AED tens +230 “-AGON senets +-9.28 5 (= 1952.5 28.4500. +18.4.. +9.6.. +8.8 
GR +520 +410...... +64.5., +58;2...7122.7..... +50). 85 Vou. SH Zdn 
BiB me nen +710 +700...... +76.4.. +97.0..+173.4..... +75.4.. +98.5.. —23.1 
SEG sages +440..+1,610...... +8982 1-49 1-679 aie +32.0.. +13.4.. +18.6 
CGAGIE Ta. +970 =380).. .008.. OOO LS Oitamict dL Lateran —11.1.. +48.4.. —60.2 
THR. P70 Se 22026 aes +2.2.. —49.5.. —47.3..... —38.3.. +2.8.. —41.1 
SiR wie we i 180n 257205 ere k Doha tus ste OR Saray te OO sOsiaare:s +53.6.. +32.9.. +20,7 
OI Laser stats +2200... 1,700.80.) Tdi Diet pO diaicte te LO ae De wl ers +58.1..+113.0.. —54.9 
MOODS Bove +320 LEO aes 2. Oste — he. 0. AO wa teiere —12.2.. +30.2.. —42.4 
LLP OMe cyte +410 eT Olecstel ale +38.4.~. +0912. $92.8... .-. +22.2.. +90.0.. —67.8 
DS Bn Saeiesie +1,250 “3005 fas +4165, 8-85 05.) 4-°76.6..5 3 +26.6.. +54.8.. —28.2 
US SUNG As ee = 1,280). 4-1,020 4 2% s +520, +59.024-F111.0...2. +47.6.. +74.0.. —26.4 
TANI Me eee +780 airth Mia Sood “AON G wr aatpeAd Ongt t-OOn bean ars +40.0.. +48.2.. —8.2 
LoL ieee +360. Ont ee +33.9.. De Drea cit CORA Gide 0.. +48.2.. —48.2 
WORT E eetexe cpt +160.. —270..... +10.4.. —27.3.. —16.9.. —17.6.. +16.2.. —33.8 
TOU ean +240 teS8O0R chee +57.6..+105.8..+163.4..... +79.1. 76.9... 2.2 
WS POR ncaa +370 +390). 5% SpA at LOO nh oH LO. On cate +120.4..+170.8.. —50.4 
1 OAS Feae eee pare +540 += 3608 Fie ere Se OARO ste int OGinan tie O cdl ce ore +16.3.. +68.5.. —52.2 
DAU eee hors Sats cl +2,780. '+4,030..... +24.9,..+106.5..+131.4..... +36.0.. +73.4.. —37.4 
PAW ES ae AO pete GlO ea ove +66.1..+143.4..+209.5..... +72.5.,.+131.0.. —58.5 
QZ Ty Ue seat ets +1,310..+2,420..... +-26..2: + 145.502. --171.2)...02. +48.4.. +78.6.. —30.2 
DSA Tien ete +680 780 sae rwiete 4-16..6..-- 171.0... -F-187.6.5... +19.0..+149.0..—130.0 
24H Creer ns --120..—1,290...... eb Oe DO On — 107 82 bis —19.9... +14.8.. —34.7 


this type, there is some modification of the 
connections between the network and the 
input and output busses for the J, cur- 
rent setup due to the fact that loads with 
leading or positive reactive power are 
set up as generators of negative reactive 
power. In this problem this change is 
necessary for the connections to busses H 
and J. The reason why the voltage dif- 
ferences between all busses and reference 
bus P-are designated as —I,,X voltages 
is that +J, currents are made to flow in 
at the input bus and out at the output 
bus, whereas actually they should be set 
up as —J, currents to conform to the signs 
of Table IT. 

Similarly by using the R network and 
+I, currents the —J,,R voltage differ- 
ences are obtained. 

Referring again to Table III, the in- 
phase voltage difference between all 
busses and the reference bus P is V,= 
I,,R—I,,X for each case, and the quadra- 
ture component of voltage difference is 
Vq=LprX +1y/R. 


5. COMPUTATION OF COMPONENTS OF 
CURRENT FLOWING IN Eacu Circuit 
OF THE NETWORK 


Referring to Table IV, the voltage dif- 
ferences between the bus terminals of 
each circuit are derived from the V, and 
V, values of Table III. For example, V, 
for circuit 1BA is obtained by subtract- 
ing V, for AP from V, for BP in Table 
III which gives +460—230=-+ 230 volts. 
In like manner, V, and V, for all circuits 
of the network are derived. 

Next, as shown in Table IV, the equa- 
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tions 1,=GV,+BV, and I,=GV,—BV, 
are used to determine the inphase and 
quadrature components of current which 
must flow in each of the circuits of the 
actual a-c network to give the V, and V, 
voltage differences derived from the d-c 
board setups. -The values of conductance 
G and susceptance B are those shown in 
Table I for each circuit of the network. 


6. COMPUTATION OF Bus VOLTAGES AND 
REAL AND REACTIVE POWER 


As noted at the start of the solution, 
the reference bus P was established as 
having a voltage to neutral of 33.33+j0 


ty 
kv. From Table III the voltage differ- 
ences to neutral of components V, and 
V, were obtained between all busses and 
bus P. To- determine the voltage to 
neutral at every other bus, these voltage 
differences are added algebraically to the 
reference voltage. This is done, and the 
results are tabulated as EZ, and E, in 
Table V. ee tS 

The current components J, and I, 
in Table V are not exactly the same as 
the current components given in Table 
II which were the basis of the d-c board 
setup, but instead are the algebraic sum 
of the components of current away from 
each generator bus and toward each load 
bus, so that Kirchhoff’s law will be satis- 
fied. For example at generator bus A the 
actual input current is equal to the sum of 
currents 14 B and 23AT expressed in their 
components. From Table IV, J, for 
1AB is —107.0 amperes, and J, for 23AT 
is +187.6 amperes, and the algebraic 
sum is +80.6 amperes as shown in Table 
Vy. All J, and J, current components 
given in Table V are obtained in this man- 
ner. 

The computations of real and reactive 
power in megawatts and megavars are 
obtained by using equations megawatts= 
0.003 (E£,/,+E,J,) and megavars=0.003 
(E,I,— E Ip) as shown in Table V. 

Table VI is added to show the compu- 
tation of the phase voltages at all busses 
and to give a direct comparison of the 
derived values of real and reactive power, 
which completely satisfy the current dis- 
tribution of Tables IV and V and the 
voltages of Tables V and VI, with the 
problem setup values of Table II. 

The comparison shows that for all 


Table V. Network Problem—Computation of Real and Reactive Power 


Real Power in Reactive Power in 


Ep Eq Ip Ta Megawatts = Megavars = 
Bus Ky Ky Amperes Amperes 0.003 (EpIp+ Eqlq) 0.003(EpIq — Eqlp) 
A 332 56hwas oe AiO OMG Stent .18 
Baten 53070 nes —0.04...... S875 eee .09 
Reva 83 87a +0.36...... 2430 bape 05 
S 34 boa. =EORRO eee 187565 nce 12 
i Rae al S6ulie ee +4.08...... B02) Gets heras 98 
Upranoes SAnSOneeeee BEN DAG yee © OS'S sary cates 97. 
(oe S367 a ACY tos ose L235. So ane 36 
Dpates e Soran =—Tt2 i) ayeee L209 eee ee 50 
oe sites S By ee, —0.75. O4 Sey ieee 92 
Bil Nay Son Guero —0.34...... =D ema 86) 
@ere as 32. 72a —1.95...... 6920 by eee 68 
12 ieee 83; 69hG000. 4 UEC ROR ne LOS: Ai sieaeate 12 
tes ete BOECEY oe —0.99...... US sila ies oe 39 
iif Bo a7 oie =O Dorn ee La be cee 80 
Dee ee B2-O0R eae —0.09...... NYG) Werner 46 
Ms eae BD iGO aia —0.99...... 2250 Meare 16 
Nese SAGO shea =On2258e 22; 0) Dean 81 
Omen cee 32596 —(AS0 ene: 18070/e ae 05 I 
PNG ae) BEBE Soman OROb eae oe 10035 eae 88 
Ones S202 s-eee OO Taine 8822 5. coer 2.44 
Rix Se: BBs OD aie lb eee Tip Caan ee —1.89 


* Bus F was not set up as a load so that the real 
and G in amounts proportional to the admittance 
is done in Table VI. 
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and reactive power at F may be moved to busses K, E, 
of the circuits between F and its adjoining busses. This 


’ 
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practical purposes the first solution is 
adequate for the analysis of this network 
problem. The greatest difference be- 
tween derived and setup values of real 
and reactive power occurs at load buses O 
and P which are connected by a very low 
impedance circuit of (1+71.5) ohms. If 
the two loads are added together, the de- 
rived total is 23.07—j10.93 megavolt- 
amperes as compared to a setup total of 
23.0—j9.0 so that the effect of the dif- 
ferences of the two loads would be negligi- 
ble in the network. However, in case 
greater acctiracy is desired, it is possible 
to repeat the solution with corrected 
values of I, and J, to obtain derived 
values of real and reactive power which 
check almost exactly with the setup 
values. The method of correcting the I, 
and J, currents is described in the section 
which follows, but the solution is not re- 
peated, because it would add nothing of 
value to the paper. 


Procedure for Second Solution 


Unless a particularly accurate second 
solution were desired, the values of real 
and reactive power tabulated in Table 
VI would be compared, and the difference 
in the derived and setup values would 
form the basis for estimating the changes 
in J, and J, which would result in im- 
proved accuracy. However, a more exact 
procedure is given in the following ex- 
ample. 

At bus O from Table II the load setup 
was 16.0—j6.0 megavolt-amperes instead 
of the derived value of 13.02—75.05 
megavolt-amperes, which satisfied the 
current distribution and voltages of the 
first solution. The voltage components 
for bus O from Table V are E,=+32.96 
and E,=—0.39, and since these voltage 
components will not change appreciably 
in the second solution, the values of J, 
and J, can be computed with the equa- 
tions: / 
Ip=(EpP —E,Q) 1,000/(Ep?+-E,?)3 
Iq= (EP + EpQ) 1,000/(Ep?+-Ey2)3 


In these equations P and Q are in 
megawatts and megavars and #, and E, 
are in kilovolts to neutral. 

Whence J,=160.6 amperes and J,= 
—62.5 amperes. 

In Table II the current components to 
the load at bus O were set up J,=160 
and J,=—60; however.in Table V the de- 
rived values were J,=130.9 and I,= 
—52.6. This difference is due to varia- 
tions in X/R ratios in the circuits of the 
network, and about the same difference 
would occur in the second solution. 
_ Therefore, a corrected value of J,= 160.6 
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+(160—130.9) =189.7 would be used for 
the second solution. The corrected value 
of J, = —62.5 + (—60 + 52.6) = —69.9 
would also be used for the second solution. 
This same procedure could be followed at 
all other busses of the network to obtain 
corrected values for a second and more 
accurate solution to the problem. 


Application of Superposed Method 
of Setup to the D-C Board 


In cases where the d-c board does not 
have a sufficient number of rheostats to 
set up all of the generators and loads, it is 
possible to set up any proportion of the 
generators and loads at one time, so long 
as the total input current of the several 
generators adds up to the total output 
current to the several loads. The same 
voltage measurements from all busses to 
the reference bus would be required for 
each such setup, and the sum of the volt- 
ages thus obtained would give the same 
result as though all generators and loads 
had been included in one setup. This 


use with this method, provided it has 
enough rheostats to use for generator and 
load-current adjustment. 

Most networks have many circuits with 
X/R ratio almost equal. If the board is 
set up to simulate X only, this network is 
already available. Assume that 75 per 
cent of the circuits of a particular net- 
work have an X/R ratio of 2/1 or approxi- 
mately so, and that only 25 per cent vary 
much from this ratio. Ifa means is pro- 
vided for changing this 25 per cent to 
have the 2/1 ratio for setups requiring 
the R network, then the method may be 
used. The board constant for the R net- 
work would then be one-half that of the X 
network. 


Use of Method Where Line 
Capacitance Must Be Considered 


In the network problem of this paper, 
the effect of shunt capacitance of the 
lines was neglected, because the amount of 
leading megavars of the circuits would not 
change the solution appreciably. How- 


Table VI. Network Problem—Computation of Phase Voltage at Busses; Comparison of Result 
of Table V With Values Set Up in Table II 
E ds* i * 
E¢ in Ky oads Generation 

Bus = 1,732-VEp?+Eq? Megawatts Megavars Megawatts Megavars 
Ah sf Ray aly: Sages PELOO Bic altar’ _ 1 — — 6({ 8.0)... —4.18( —5.0) 
Bake a Rrra d bilge BUCK ae, Ae a 1 ene ae — woes 39,31 (38.0)... —7.09( —9.0) 
Gia wsaiaonnesls MLO as als jens 12.53 (12.0)... —1.36( —1.8) .... — — = 
DO telcrattrena Tine Ba) ete 3 11.95 (12.0)... —4.50( —6.0) .... 
IONE ip ee Oz Oars! cake 8.99¢ 9.0)... —3.82( —4.0) .... 
RT focierierasie BL Oa aia dear — Sea teeh . —_ prataiont = _ — —= 
(Ca = Se GG Bra dare%s ps 6.96 ( 7.0)... —3.84( —4.0) .... — OC Cee ee — 
Dar Aatehgrt cathe ke Bea oer Seas 18.58 (21.0)... — —— — —*...—15.12 (—16.0) 
SE Sis tat tates, s BT cU tele: arvarere 7.674. 6.2)... = a SCAG aa — . —1.39( —1.4) 
a ineigorarereeete Glin REaGonod 14.47 (14.0)... —2.80( —3.0)..... a ae ere Uh ao = 
UR Srataya teva steeds OO Besa osh Ba are — Sas DOG eae — ‘ 28.63 (24.5)... —8.25( —6.5) 
Og Senne BGs Bois wurde als 16.35 (17.0)... —9.46(—10.0)..... a = = = 
a. SOR eee ce 56.4.. a2 09 (UALS). «1 — 5-16-8620)... 6. _ _ _— — 
IN crssrarcis isis DA iklaititid de ieOO Ls eens ON BL = 20). 00. — —_— _ _ 
(dP ir Rea ByGae sie xsl 13.02 (16.0)... —5.05( —6.0)..... = — 7 — 
Pe Bids, Neacs/aeietane 10.05 (7.0)... —5.88( —3.0)..... _ _ _ _ 
| 8 ee SON Er LAV ER leecher ace 8.75.( 9.0)... —2.44( —3.0)..... — _ c= — 
pee ara gears DS seevalccaam 5.28 ( 5.0)... —1.89( —2.0)..... _ See eee (eee —_ 
DOHA D ratte GORE Sis tore his — ia eaya en aaa) ASA 19.37 (20.5)... —6.12( —6.5) 
J itreterc ce PSA pe 6220 miei sacice os — = aa RNa o Xs 31.97 (33.0)...—10.98( —9.0) 
(90 SE egg Shs BUR eats sarees 4 — == Bee Ta ecr eb 30.99 (33.0)... —7.97( —7.0) 
Totals).</4.: =A ADOT A 148.99 recor Oke tl htrans 158.43 ee OL LO. 


* Problem values set up in Table II are given in brackets. 


** Turns ratio of 115/57-kv transformers = 1.88/1. 


method requires additional readings, but 
because of the smaller number of genera- 
tor and load rheostats which must be 
adjusted to obtain correct input and load 
currents, the current adjustment is 
simplified. 


Use of Method With D-C Board 
With Fixed Resistors 


If a d-c board is of the fixed resistor 
type, it may be possible to adapt it for 
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ever, if it is necessary to consider line ca- 
pacitance, it is suggested that the capaci- 
tance + megavars for each line be com- 
puted on the basis of estimated voltages 
at the start of the problem. In the usual 
manner one half of the megavars of all 
lines terminating at a bus would be allo- 
cated at that bus, and an adjustment in 
net load or generator megavars at that 
bus would be made to obtain the cor- 
rected megavars from which the J, com- 
ponent of current would be computed. 
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Setup of Transformers With 
Different Ratios in a Loop Circuit 


In a paper presented before the Port- 
land section of the AIEE, the writer in- 
cluded an example to show how a series 
boost or buck may be provided from a 
separate source of direct current inserted 
at the point of boost or buck in the loop 
circuit, but rather than lengthen this 
paper, the method will be indicated only. 

In most networks the quadrature com- 
ponent of voltage with respect to the ref- 
erence voltage is small as compared to the 
inphase component, so that the effect 
of any normal boost or buck on the E, 
component is negligible. However, if one 
transformer has a ten per cent boost or 
buck with respect to other transformers 
operating in closed paths with this trans- 
former of different ratio, then a separate 
d-c source should be inserted at the point 
of boost or buck in the X network setup 
with J, current flowing. This gives the 
desired effect to the inphase voltage read- 
ings for V,. Inthe problem of this paper 
the voltage to neutral is approximately 
33 ky at bus J, so if a boost of ten per cent 
were required in transformers 23A/, the 
series potential required would be 3,300 
divided by the board constant. It would 
be inserted between bus A and the re- 
sistance unit representing X of the trans- 
formers 23AJ. If the potential source had 
appreciable internal resistance, the 23AI 
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unit setting would be reduced by this 
amount. - As noted before, it would be 
used only in the setup for reading Ij.X 
voltage differences. 


Setup Using Ammeter Instead of 
Voltmeter on D-C Board 


Although the measurement of the 
IprR, IpzX, IgpR, and IygX voltages be- 
tween all busses and the reference bus is 
recommended, it is possible to read cur- 
rent distribution in each of the four 


*network setups on the d-c board and 


compute the voltage differences for all 
circuits in each setup, and obtain the 
same results. 


Conclusions 


The scope of this paper has been quite 
limited with respect to the broad field 
of a-c network analysis, but it is believed 
that the network problem and the discus- 
sion show how this new method can be ap- 
plied with the aid of a conventional d-c 
board to solve complex problems of load 
distribution and voltage conditions for 
a-c networks in a relatively simple man- 
ner and with good speed. 

In the application of the method to the 
conventional d-c board, it probably will 
become apparent that various combina- 
tions of resistance networks could be set 
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up simultaneously, which, together with 
proper metering arrangements could be 
used to reduce the analysis from four 
board setups to one—thus eliminating 
the greater part of the computation work. 
Patent application has been made for the 
method as applied to such simplifying re- 
sistance network combinations. ; 

As an indication of the time required 
for a study of this type, the writer un- 
aided set up the board and took the four 
sets of readings required in eight hours. 
An additional six hours was required to 
make all of the computations and tabu- 
late the results. If the outline of pro- 
cedure given in the paper is followed, it 
is believed that other engineers will find 
the method to be a useftil tool in their sys- 
tem planning work. 
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120-Ky Oil-Filled Cables in Canada 
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Synopsis: This paper describes the 120-kv 
oil-filled cable system of the Montreal 
Light, Heat, and Power Consolidated, in- 
stalled during 1941 and in present opera- 
tion as a link in a large interconnection 
scheme. 

The paper describes the functions of the 
various sections of the system and the rea- 
sons for the choice of this method of effect- 
ing the interconnection. The steps re- 
quired in designing the cable system are 
outlined and the general principles govern- 
ing each such step discussed. 

A short section deals with manufacture 
followed by a section covering the or- 

‘ganization required for installation and the 
methods followed. The final section deals 
with operating practice, especially the basis 
of loading. 


System 


HE 120-kv oil-filled cable system of 

the Montreal Light, Heat, and Power 
Consolidated as at present installed may 
properly be divided into the following 
sections: (Figure 1): 


1. Station A to station B—two circuits 


2. Station B transformer cables—two cir- 
cuits 


3. Station B to station C—one circuit 


The first and third parts are much the 
most important in size, but the second 
part, while relatively small, presents a use 
of high-voltage cable of particular interest 
to transformer station engineers. 

In sequence of installation one circuit 
plus a spare phase of section 1 were pur- 
chased and installed initially on one con- 
tract, the remaining two phases of that 
section and all of sections 3 on a second 
contract. Section 2 was on a third con- 
tract but was installed during the same 
period as section 3. 


Section 1 (known as circuits A and B), 
takes power from the 110-kv bus of station 
A directly to the new station B for service 
to an important business and industrial 
section of the city. Station B departs from 
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the general substation scheme of the utility, 
in that it is not part of their 60-kv ring 
system, but is fed practically direct from 
the generating source, station A acting as a 
switching station. The present availability 
of underground cable suitable for 110-kv 
operation permitted locating the new station 
at its proper load center without double 
transformation or further loading or rein- 
forcement of the already busy 60-kv ring. 
It relieves the ring as well and permits 
further load growth with existing facilities. 


Section 2 takes power from the 110-kv 
bus of station B to the transformers, at 
present two, with provision for an ultimate 
of four. Underground feed was chosen as 
providing a substantial saving in steel 
structure, greater compactness and better 
appearance and much less exposed high- 
voltage circuit. Also when combined with 
underground cable on the low-voltage side, 
it permits a virtually ‘‘dead-front’’ station, 
excepting under the easily isolated and rela- 
tively small high-voltage bus section which 
lies in one 25-foot-wide strip along the south 
side of the station property. 


Section 3 (known as circuit C), takes 
power from the 110-kv bus of station B to 
station C and acts in combination with cir- 
cuits A and B as a direct tie between the 
Beauharnois system of the Montreal Light, 
Heat, and Power Consolidated supplying 
station A and the system of the Shawinigan 
Water and Power Company, and through it 
to the Saguenay Power Company system. 
It also will serve as an additional circuit to 
station B. 


This direct tie between the first two 
systems was made in order to place the 
entire generating capacities of these three 
large companies on one interconnection, 
from which power for wartime industrial 
requirements could be drawn by the in- 
dustry most vitally needing it. 


STATION 
A 


— ren OIL-FILLED CABLE 
3 CABLES) 


=—— OIL-FEED LINES 


Figure 1. Single- @ I COHAKE) 
line diagram of @@ SRAVITY-TYPE OIL RESERVOIR 
system (GE CO.TYPE CC) 
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STATION 
B 


The Shawinigan and Saguenay systems 
were already connected together by high- 
voltage transmission lines with ample 
capacity to carry any loads expected. 
Between the Beauharnois and Shawinigan 
systems the connection consisted of a 60- 
ky double ring tied through transformers 
to the 110-kv system of the Shawinigan 
Company and through other transformers 
to the 110-kv Beauharnois system (Figure 
2). Thus the power that could be trans- 
ferred from the Beatutharnois system to the 
interconnection of the Shawinigan and 
Saguenay systems was limited by the 
Montreal Light, Heat, and Power Con- 
solidated 60-kv ring and transformer 
capacity which was partially used by the 
primary power requirements of the 
Montreat Light, Heat, and Power Con- 
solidated system. : 

The original suggestion was to con- 
struct an overhead 110-kv tie around the 
metropolitan area of Montreal between 
the Beauharnois system and the Shawini- 
gan system. This would have involved 
the building of about 15 miles of steel 
tower transmission line over territory 
where the right-of-way problems were 
difficult and uncertain, especially as to the 
cost and time required to negotiate. 

The second suggestion was to extend 
the 120-ky oil-filled cable system then 
nearing completion under the first con- 
tract mentioned above (circuit A of sec- 
tion 1) to tie with the 110-kv transmis- 
sion system of the Shawinigan Company. 
This required the adding of two phases 
between stations A and B, which com- 
bined with the spare phase already in- 
stalled for circuit A to become circuit B 
plus about five miles of additional cable 
circuit across the metropolitan area. 

The cable tie was selected on the basis 
of several factors, most important among 
which were: 


Initial cost 

Time required 

Stability 

Freedom from lightning troubles 
Present and future public reaction 
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Figure 2.- Interconnections between Montreal 

Light, Heat, and Power Consolidated and 

Shawinigan Water and Power Company 
systems 


Since these three contracts constitute 
the most important underground cable 
installation in Canada and its highest- 
voltage underground system (the pre- 
viously highest being 66-kv cables con- 
stituting part of the above 60-kv ring 
installed during 1927, 1931, and 1937 by 
the suppliers of the present cable), and 
since the type of cable is new to Canada, 
descriptions of the elements of an oil- 
filled cable system and the problems and 
steps in its design and installation seem 
warranted. 


Cable-System Design 


Underground cable systems above 75 
ky fall into classifications of: 


(a). Oil-filled cables in which practically 
all gas is removed from the cable, insulation, 
impregnant, joints, and terminals, ensuring 
that none of these elements are permitted to 
come into contact with a gas thereafter and 
so engineering the system that no part of it 
will be subjected to pressures less than 
atmospheric during service. It necessitates 
the use of an oil-impregnant fluid at all 
operating temperatures and oil channels 
giving access for the impregnant to all 
parts of the cable system. 


(b). High-gas-pressure systems!? in which 
ionization of gas pockets in the insulation is 
prevented by keeping them at such high gas 


pressures that their critical corona voltage 
substantially exceeds any electric stress 
gradients in the insulation. The usual pres- 
sures are 200 to 250 pounds per square inch. 
There are several such installations in 
service up to the 132-kv range but mostly at 
66 ky. The pressures employed demand the 
use of steel as a containing element which 
gives the added advantage of excellent me- 
chanical protection but requires great care 
in protection against corrosion, a serious 
problem where buried in earth over rela- 
tively long distances. 


As the oil-filled class of system is well 
adapted to installation in conventional 
duct systems in busy city streets, and as 
there is in excess of 1,200 miles in service 
throughout the world at voltages up to 
220 kv, this was the type chosen for this 
cable system. It is the type dealt with 
hereafter in this paper. 

The design of an oil-filled cable system 
involves the following elements of choice, 
design and engineering: 


1. Type of installation, that is, duct or 
buried directly in earth. 

2. Number of conductors per cable. 

8. Size of oil channel. 

4. Size of conductor. 

5. Thickness of insulation. 

6. Thickness of sheath, 

7. Spacing between oil-feed points. 

Type of oil feed, that is, gravity or 
balanced pressure. 

9. Normal joint design. 

10. Pothead design. 

11. Stop-joint design. 

12. Size of oil-feed pipe lines. 


R 


1. Ducrs 


As the cable system lies beneath the 
streets of one of the largest cities of 
Canada and under some of the busiest 
streets of that city, the well-accepted 
practice of installing the cable in a duct 
system was the choice. Diameters for the 
300,000-circular-mil and 650,000-circular- 
mil cables were approximately 2!/, and 
21/2 inches respectively, for which 31/4 


Table | 


Circuits 


Station A to B 


a RR 


Station B to C 


Operating voltage (for calewlations) ; .<..:%700 + viearvels ou-a'sie o'vaies> « 120 ky 
MFOQUEHCY A cheath ae dures ie Auta ant a wvpitta dine Wi ouaivid levattdinieteln viva 4 60 cycles 
Number loadedicablesperidtict bank: jsnnae let Ou. el. eisilessflrivs ers ole elsleritenie tees: 3 
Insidlation $hickness™ 29,40 di1.01 ele dpe o's ale ON BOCs), xihes-x\cia) dares ites See, 0. 500 inch 
Lead thickness (for calculations).............. DRLZ RING renin iesist aed Gee te 0 ‘123 inch 
Duct centers (for calculations)................ OAM CUE RAM Migs sats nav APA hie eon ‘61/5 inches 
Duet coud aration { AGNES eal Rid celi eh uaL ded le aie costal RTE Pn WET OE oe) PCM pry, Seat ene ee OP Cc 
eS ae ik Sangh actcdbaainracee rar oe CB Ave te itsis os Mhactot a eile, date BA 

Maximiuntidatlyiload factor.) ptetaciu incite sv alpen asic. aiety oyh erate 75 per cent 
Maxim dary lossifactorisy tia waists ate ale nie aisle ew ae, 621/, per cent 
Maximum ambient temperature ofearth..........0.00 cee eeeeeee 20 degrees centigrade 
Maximum permissible coppertemperature...........0.000ceeues 70 degrees centigrade 
Ductitherinaliconstant Misses eta ainsi er tices nae e. 1.04 
Thermalresistivity of sistuatonuspasiiay ens sce ate teenie ee ar 550 ohms 
Power factor of: insulation ‘at. 70 degrees. ici..4.50000080lececes 0.75 per cent (guar- 

centigrade G)d lev, 0d 3 mle olaleh diez abe’ Miata WNo! div allel oywcsi a: wens\acaialetate) aneldldie. 6 alate’ 6 anteed value) 
Specific inductive capacity ofinsulation............0eeeceee CAI 
Sieathicurrents casa asec acres eene marae Plowing ® eaeer rai. ate i 
Current amperes........... Rope yer CP as CTO EE 375 Pea. coe 7 : : = Wi shee sh 600) rae i 
Conductor area circular mils,............ Sep PCMAUNUSUs Slat ee eee ee ee 2 ; ; ; ; F ; ; : 650 000 
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* See Table II. 
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Figure 3. Cable construction 


inch and 4 inch fiber ducts were chosen, 

The duct-line route was selected for 
the most level contour (Figure 14), al- 
ways desirable for oil-filled cable. Several 
surveys were made to determine such a 
route, which fortunately was one of the 
most direct, although through one of the 
busiest sections of the city. 

The total length of the conduit run was 
approximately 36,000 feet. Work was 
commenced for the ducts for the seeond 
phase of the work, approximately 125,000 
duct feet, in early June 1941 and com- 
pleted by the end of September of the 
same year. 

All manholes were built in such a way 
as to allow a minimum horizontal cable 
offset between duct mouth and joint of | 
42 inches, This was based on recom- 
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Figure 4. Curves of transient pressure drop 
per 1,000 feet versus time, due to dropping 
~ load and dielectric loss is 
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Curve A—From full load 

Curve B—From 75 per cent load 
Curve C—From 40 per centload 
Curve D—From 25 per cent load 
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mendations of Herman Halperin of Chi- 
cago, whose advice on this and other 
features is gratefully acknowledged. 

Records of cable pulls on section 1 indi- 
cated that for straight runs a coefficient 
of friction of about 0.25 to 0.3 could be 
used for calculating cable pulls. On this 
basis it was decided to attempt to locate 
manholes up to 1,000 feet apart. As con- 
structed, the maximum length is 975 
feet, 8 inches, and the average length for 
section 8 is 814 feet. For this reason 
particularly rigid inspection of ducts was 
made to eliminate all bad or doubtful 
pieces of ducts or couplings. The duct 
supply, however, was found to be extra- 
ordinarily good. 

Ducts were laid in a concrete envelope 
and in a manner to provide drainage to 
manholes. An attempt was made to 
maintain a 30-inch cover at least. In all 
but a very few cases the manholes have 
drainage connections to the city sewer 
system. In consequence, very little time 
had to be spent pumping water. 

One section of duct run extends under 
a ship canal. Here the duct mass has a 
6-foot cover to the bottom of the canal. 
Considerable care was taken in this con- 
struction to insure the best reinforced 
concrete job possible, not only because 
it passed under a ship canal, but further 
because the bottom on which the mass 
was constructed was quicksand. This 
section was built of 3,000-pound concrete 
reinforced with steel rods. The slump 
of the concrete mix was watched es- 
pecially carefully. 


. 2. NUMBER OF CONDUCTORS 


Cable dimensions practically preclude 
the use of multiconductor cables at 120 
ky. Three single-conductor cables per 
circuit consequently were the necessary 
decision, and design and calculations were 
based accordingly. 


3. Om CHANNELS 


There are in common use for single- 
conductor cables, two oil channel sizes, 
namely 0.500 inch and 0.690 inch. 

The smaller diameter core results in a 
substantial saving in cable cost, but the 
larger core permits feeding nearly twice 
as far as the smaller core. The use of the 
smaller core increases substantially man- 
hole, joint, reservoir, and miscellaneous 
accessory and installation costs. At the 
same time it restricts the choice of the 
type of reservoir and adds to the number 
of points requiring operating supervision 
and inspection. 

It was decided to employ the 0.690- 
inch oil channel, especially since section 
' 1 was the only part originally contem- 
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MAXIMUM PRESSURE DROP — 
POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH PER 1000 FEET 


LOAD —AMPERES 


Figure 5. Curves of maximum transient pres- 
sure drops, versus load prior to interruption 


plated, and, as it was 8,800 feet long, this 
permitted its being fed from the ends 
alone. 


4, Size or CONDUCTOR 


The size of conductor was determined 
by accepted methods’ based on thermal 
limitations. Bases for calculations were 
as set forth in Table I. 

At the time of designing the system as 
far as station B, generous factors of safety 
for a single circuit determined the choice 
of 300,000-circular-mil conductors. The 
addition of the second circuit brought the 
capacity of this part of the system to ap- 
proximately 140,000 kva. . 

A load of about 30,000 kva is expected 
at station B during the war period, leaving 
an available capacity of 110,000 kva or 
more to pass on to station C. It was 
therefore decided to continue the tie line 
for this capacity, which gave a cable size 
of 650,000 circular mils as indicated by 
Table I, the load and loss factors having 
been determined as follows: 

The shape of the cable load curve was 
the Montreal, Light, Heat, and Power 
Consolidated’s system load curve inverted 
and superimposed on a flat load curve 
whose value was the difference between 
the system peak and its generating ca- 
pacity. This gave a load factor less than 


Table II. 


Figure 6, Schematic diagram of new gravity- 
type oil reservoir (Canadian design) 


Galvanized steel tank 

End plate for cell unit 
Actuating arm 

Gauge oil drain valve 
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75 per cent and a loss factor of above 50 
per cent. Such being the case, it was 
decided to make all calculations on the 
more or less standard basis of 75 per cent 
load factor and 621/2 per cent loss factor, 
which were expected would provide the 
additional capacity required to carry 
weekend surplus power. 


5. THICKNESS OF INSULATION 


As other system characteristics pre- 
cluded a higher voltage than 120 kv ever 
being used, an insulation thickness of 
0.500 inch was chosen,‘ 


Cable Dimensions 


650,000 Circular Mils 


Steel channel.......... { Inside diameter (inches).......... GHG 9) ST Stmate canines 0.69 
Outside diameter (inches).......... OY FOS inca. os sateen 0.79 
Copper conductor...... Outside diameter (inches).......... OBOB. MiGs etiaws 107 
Paper insulation........ Pans (intahves) ieee Lh crerieee we OR 50'F Freee 0.50 
Outside diameter (inches).......... Le OS Neri allots Volerars 217 
Gade ath: 6 cla susie vis s { Thicknesa (inclhtes)* 9) ase as swan O25 =O ST SO it eters etena 0.133-0.164 
Outside diameter (inches).......... ONO: Tver 1! i Ree tT a 2.44 -2.50 
Weight per foot........ Poundaiy * bo) Md ec Padtag s5 c2s-2)> Ti 1G 8) AG ei cdtnc ene 8.16 -9.40 
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6. THICKNESS OF SHEATH 


After consultation with several authori- 
ties on stresses permissible in lead cable 
sheaths (a lead sheath containing ap- 
proximately 0.06 per cent of copper was 
used), it was decided not to exceed a fiber 
stress in the sheath under static condi- 
tions of 125 pound per square inch. 

The elevation of the oil reservoirs hav- 
ing been determined by considerations 
dealt with in the next part of this paper, 
the actual cable profile showed that in- 
ternal oil pressures would be such that in 
some sections the cable sheaths would 
require to be increased. Sheath thick- 
nesses for the 300,000-circular-mil cable 
varied from 0.125 inch to 0.156 inch and 
for the 650,000-circular-mil cable from 
0.133 inch to 0.164 inch. 

Figure 3 illustrates the cable construc- 
tion. 


_7. SPACING BETWEEN OIL-FEED POINTS 


The making of this decision involved 
some of the most extensive and interesting 
calculations of the entire design. The 
governing consideration is that on drop- 
ping load the cable cools and demands oil. 
During this cooling period a ‘‘transient”’ 
drop in oil pressure occurs at all points 
away from the oil supply and is greatest 
at the point most remote from supply, 
that is, halfway between feed points. 

It is a standard of oil-filled cable sys- 
tem design that no point in the system 
shall fall below one pound per square inch 
above atmospheric pressure (in order to 
prevent ingress of air or moisture if the 
cable sheath be punctured). When the 
“transient” drop for unit distance under 
worst conditions is known and correlated 
with the pressure head permissible with- 
out overstressing the sheath (which sets 
the reservoir elevation or pressure), the 
maximum feeding distance is determined. 

Steps in determining the ‘‘transient’’ 
are, in brief: 


(a). Determination of the thermal capaci- 
tances of the cable elements. 
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(b). Determination of the thermal resist- 
ances of the cable elements. 


(c). Determination of the rate of cooling of 
each element from representative initial 
conditions such as full load, 75 per cent, 
50 per cent, and 25 per cent loads at mini- 
mum earth ambients (assumed 0 degrees 
centigrade). 


(d). Determination of oil-volume demand 
(proportional to first power of c above). 


(e). Determination of oil temperatures at 
each instant and the viscosities of the oil 
at these temperatures. 


(f). Determination from d, e, and fluid 
friction coefficient of oil channel, of the 
transient drop for a unit length at successive 
intervals for each initial loading condition. 


Curves of pressure drop against time 
for dropping from various loads are shown 
in Figure 4. It will be observed that 
maximum drop occurs as late as three 
minutes after zero time. 

Figure 5 of maximum pressure drop 
versus initial loads is then drawn from the 
maximum values obtained from the 
curves of Figure 4. It will be seen that 
worst conditions obtain in dropping 
about one-half to two-thirds full load 
during winter conditions. 

As pressure heads in the order of 15 
pounds per square inch are quite safe for 
normal lead sheaths of these diameters, it 
was felt that there were ample margins 
of safety in using feeding distance of up 
to 5,000 feet, that is, spacing between feed 
points of 10,000 feet. This proved suit- 
able for conditions in the field, as station 
B is 8,800 circuit feet from section A, and 
there were suitable locations for oil-reser- 
voir structures at approximately 9,000 


Figure 7 (left). 

Gang-treating nor- [,& 
mal joints L 

Figure 8 (right). yO 

Station B potheads, ha 


oil reservoirs, and 
oil pipe lines 
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feet and 18,000 feet from station B, and 
station C lies about 27,000 feet from 
station B. 


8. Type or Ort FEED 


Two general types of oil reservoirs are 
available to the design engineer. 


(a). Gravity type in which the requisite 
pressure to reach all the system is obtained 
by locating the reservoir at an elevation 
determined by the cable profile and the 
feeding distance, as the oil in the reservoir 
is at atmospheric pressure (plus the slight 
back pressure of the cell walls). In prac- 
tically all cases, excepting for unusual pro- 
files, gravity reservoirs must be mounted 
above the ground surface and cannot be 
used unless above-surface space is available 
at the feed points. 


(b). Balanced Pressure type in which the 
requisite pressure is obtained by gas con- 
fined within the reservoir shell (plus auxil- 
iary gas tanks if necessary) and external to 
the oil cells. The use of such reservoirs re- 
quires careful gas volume calculations and 
adjustments and introduces certain extra 
operating and maintenance items. How- 
ever, they can be mounted in manholes 
and must be used when above-surface reser- 
voir space is not available. 


In the systems covered by this paper 
above-surface space fortunately was avail- 
able adjacent to desired feeding points. 
The gravity type of oil feed was chosen. 

Figure 6 illustrates one type of gravity- 
type reservoir employed. This reservoir 
is a new development not previously used. 
It was designed and manufactured in 
Canada and has particularly low dead oil 
volume and cell back pressure. It is of 


36 gallons (U. S.) capacity between plus 
0.5 pound per square inch and minus 0.1 


WE SABLE CO. 
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Figure 9 (left). Stop 6.026 Aho 


pound per square inch cell pressures. 
The smaller tank acts as a riser for the 
gauge oil to permit keeping the oil cells of 
the main reservoir completely immersed 
at all times and out of contact with the 
air. 

The low dead oil capacity is due to both 
sides of each cell nesting together. Tests 
of numerous individual cells gave a life of 
1,500 cycles not to failure. Each cycle 
was the full yearly travel of the cell. The 
daily working would not be 25 per cent of 
this amount. 


9. NorMAL JoInT 


Normal joint design is similar to that 
for high-voltage solid-type cable with 
provision by means of hollow cores, three 
way valves, and oil ports for flushing out 
of any cable oil overheated during the 
soldering operations and establishing a 
permanent oil channel through the con- 
nector for servicing cable sections lying 
beyond the joint? Sharp depressions in 
the connector body which might set up 
high electric stresses were filled in by 
lead discs cast on the job and dressed 
carefully to the contour of the adjacent 
surface. 

The initial joints were imported from 
the United States. The later ones were 
made in Canada (see Figure 7). Both 
were of designs in common use in the 
United States. 


10. PoruHeap DESIGN 


Pothead design requires provision for 
relieving end stresses such as by combina- 
tion of stress cones and barrier tubes, 
access to the cable core for oil to enter and 
leave the cable, and means of shutting off 
the core of the cable from the pothead 
body while erecting, evacuating, and 
filling the pothead. Two designs in 
common use in the United States were 
employed. On account of the low tem- 
peratures to be anticipated in the dis- 
trict, extra large oil ports were provided 
in the connector fittings. Here again part 
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were manufactured in United States, but 
the later and larger quantities were made 
in Canada (see Figure 8). 


11. Srop Jomts 


Stop joints serve two purposes. One is 
to segregate the oil systems where con- 
tours require that one section, having for 
example a higher elevation than an adjoin- 
ing section, needs its reservoirs mounted 
at a higher elevation. At the same time 
troubles in one section are not communi- 
cated to adjacent sections. The second 
main function is that these joints act as 
a feed point and provide means of ingress 
and egress for the oil in the cable core. 
In the design utilized the stop joint essen- 
tially is a pair of cable terminals placed 
end to end, joined by a suitable connector 
block, and enclosed within a copper 
sleeve. Reinforcement insulation and en- 
closure within oil permits these terminals 
to be quite compact and readily mounted 
within a manhole. These were imported 
from United States. 

Oil entry fittings are provided at each 
end of the joint to provide independent 
oil feeds to the cable sections on both sides 
of the joint. Impregnated wooden cradles 
support these long joints (see Figure 9). 


12. Size or O1L-FEED Pipe LINES 
| 


Due to the very low temperatures likely 
to be encountered in the locality, and 
acting on the recommendation of Herman 
Halperin, it was decided to make ex- 
posed oil-feed lines from the reservoirs 
1.5-inch copper pipe (Figure 8). Those 
parts of the oil-feed lines to the stop 
joints between the valve panel (where it is 
close to the foot of the structure) (Figure 
9) and the stop joints were of one-inch 
soft copper pipe pulled into fiber ducts. 


Manufacture 


The manufacture of these oil-filled 
cables, although only slightly more com- 
plex, was different from the manufacture 
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of solid-type cables, chiefly in that drying 
and impregnating of the paper insulation 
was done after the core was lead-sheathed. 
This is possible because of the presence of 
the oil channel within the conductor. 

As may be seen from Figure 3 the con- 
ductor is of a novel make-up. Instead of 
the usual round wires, in single or multiple 
layers, 12 segments, carefully designed to 
fit snugly around the steel channel and 
present a smooth outer periphery, were 
stranded with a ten-inch right-hand lay. 

An advantage for this conductor is that 
it inherently reduces the electrostatic 
stresses formed unless remedial measures 
are used at the crests of wires in conven- 
tional stranding. 

After insulating, the core was heated at 
atmospheric pressure for five to six hours, 
sufficiently long to dry the insulation 
slightly and loosen the paper tapes so that 
the possibility of tearing the tapes during 
leading would be reduced. Leading 
followed immediately after the prelimi- 
nary heating. The cable dimensions were 
as listed in Table II. 

Evacuation and impregnation is ef- 
fected through pipes wiped by fittings to 
the ends of the cable length, the sheath 
acting as the vacuum container. A typi- 
cal impregnation curve with electrical and 
absolute pressure values is given in Figure 
10. 


Figure 11. Portable degasser, operating side 
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Table Ill. Typical Test Values of Cable 
400,000 650,000 
Circular Circular 
Mils Mils 
Insulation resistance, meg- 
ohm miles at 16.5 de- 
grees centigrade,,,...,.+-. 6,000 ,,,,-6,000 
Conductor resistance, ohms 
per 1,000 feet at 26 de- 
grees centigradé,...,..5+4+ 0 ,0855,,,,0,0168 
Power factor of insulation at 
26 degrees centigrade: 
2 volts per mil, ...,554+5 0,0048,,,,9,0081 
Working pressure,.,,,.,,,.,9,0043,,,,0,0086 
190 volts per mil,.....,+..- 9 ,0046,,,,0,0089 
fomleatlon ses ceccecsceene 09,0008, ,, ,0,0008 
Power factor of insulation at 
working pressure: 
U2 deyrees centigrade, ,..,,.0,0045,,,,0,0040 
WH) degrees centigrade,.,.,,,0,0066,,,,0,0048 
60 degrees centigrade ,, 0,0040,,,.0,0046 
40) degrees centigrade, ,,,,,0,0046,,,,0, 0088 
oom temperature, ,,. 0044,,,,.0,0040 
Dielectric watts loss per f oot, 
three-phase, 20 degrees 
cantigsade ico csapnsve tar 0.70 ,,,,0,70 
Dielectric constant at 35 de- 
grees centigrade, .. 54+ 560% 3,904 ,,,,8,04 


After cooling, the cables were tested 
based on Association of Edison Mlumi- 
nating Companies specifications,’ Typical 
results are given in Table III, 

Following the tests, the inside end of 
the cable length was connected through 
a flexible pipe to degassed oil storage res- 
ervyoirs housed in the cable drum (Figure 
14); then a pulling eye was fitted to the 
outside end of the length, The pulling 
eyes were provided with a threaded open~ 
ing through which oil connections can be 
made, 

With the pulling eye wiped on, the cable 
was ready for its final washing. A suffi- 
cient quantity of oil was washed through 
the cable core to remove any trace of 
burnt oil present in the cable because of 
the wiping operations incidental to fitting 
the pulling eye, When the power factor 
of the oil reached 4 value similar to that of 
the deyasser storaye tank oil, and the 
volume of oil the cable would expel from 
ten pounds pressure was under the speci- 
fied limit showing the almost total ab- 
sence of dissolved gas, the cable was made 
ready for shipment, 


Installation 


As this system was sold on an installed 
basis, the manufacturer was responsible 
for the cable and accessories until the 
cable went into operation, Under the 
manufacturer's engineer in charge, an 
organization was set up in which a eable- 
installation company contracted to do the 
handling, trucking, pulling, and such 
similar items, to supply top-grade skilled 
splicers, helpers, and laborers, and to 
supervise that phase of operation, Great 
credit is due to this company, as the 
success and speed with which the work 
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Figure 12. Treating bottle, valves, and con- 
nections 


Treating panel packless diaphragm valves 
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was done was in no small measure due to 
their lengthy experience and to the high 
quality of workmanship of their skilled 
staff, 

Again under the engineer in charge was 
a staff of inspectors and engineers, The 
former checked each operation and di- 
mension a6 performed, The latter were 
responsible for “treating” that is, evacu- 
ating and filling) all accessories, checking 
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special oil used in impregnating the cable 
is taken to the field in 50-gallon sealed — 
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accessories as received, keeping reservol 
filled, and operation of the degasser. 
They were assisted by truck drivers who 
became skilled in handling the degasser 
and in many other duties. In addition, 
the utility maintained their own staff of 
inspectors checking and co-operating with 
the foregoing. 

The installation of an oil-filled system 
involves planning for, training for, or 
executing the following: 


1. Provision of suitable stock room, field 
office, tools, supplies and equipment, 
especially portable degassing equipment. 


2. Provision for temporary source of de- 
gassed oil for feeding cable after pulling 
into ducts and before jointing, 


3. Training of personnel, technical, semi- 
technical, and skilled tradesmen, in han- 
dling of cable and accessories, joint making 
and accessory installation, 


4, Transport of cable and accessories from 
delivery point to point of installation. 


5. Test check of cable or accessory for any 
leaks or imperfections before starting instal- 
lation, 


6. Actually installing, jointing, and so 
forth, 


7, Continuous inspection and supervision 
of all operations. 


8, Keeping of detail records of each indi- 
vidual operation, progress records, charts, 
and a daily log. 


9, Making field check tests. 


The basic considerations are that no air — 


or other gas shall remain in, or in contact 
with, the cable oil, nor shall any over- 
heated oil remain in the system, All 
training and inspection keep these prime 
necessities in view at all times, As detail 
procedure and instruction sheets are 
quite lengthy, this article can give only 
the general principles and procedure 
followed, 


1, TOOLS AND Equipment 
(a). A portable degasser, a vital piece 


of equipment, (Figure 11) serves as a 


source of high vacuum (less than one- 
millimeter absolute pressure) and as a 


drums, Here it is tested for breakdown. 
strength and color, drawn into the port- — 
able degasser, filtered, and sprayed under 
high vacuum into the main tank of the 
degasser, It is then recirculated, through 
a rigidly controlled heat exchanger, and 
again sprayed into the high vacuum until 
it reaches approximately 60 to 65 degrees — 
centigrade and is thoroughly degassed, 
A viewing window in the dome of the 
degasser permits ready inspection of the 
oil condition, Vacuum and Lie 2 


The same 


2 
a 


gauges, thermometers and thermostatic 
controls, automatic cutoffs, and similar 
safety devices make this degasser a highly 
reliable and efficient instrument. During 
the larger contract two degassers were 
employed, one mounted in a trailer, the 
second in a truck. 

(6). A “treating bottle” and its asso- 
ciated valve panel (Figure 12) are em- 
ployed at the joint or accessory being 
treated. These embody a system of 
valves and vacuum and pressure gauges 
by which the oil or vacuum from the de- 
gasser can be applied to the accessory 
being treated, the degree of treatment 
checked, and oil from the degasser 
checked for quality before being ad- 
mitted to the cable system. ° 

(c). Extra-heavy-walled one-half-inch 
(inside diameter) special rubber hose is 
used as vacuum line from the degasser to 
the work. Soft copper tubing three- 
eighths inch (outside diameter) is used as 
the oil line. 

(d). A plentiful supply of three-eighths 
' inch (outside diameter) soft copper tub- 
ing and flare fittings such as nuts, tees, 
crosses, unions, and so forth was main- 
tained in the field stock room with the 
degasser and with the inspection crews. 

Spare manometers, both atmospheric 
and absolute types, pressure-vacuum 
gauges, mercury, a small hand-operated 
high-grade vacuum pump, appropriate 
wrenches, spanners, and miscellaneous 
tools were found essential. 

(e). Report forms were set up in great 
- detail, individual forms covering the 
following: 


Pulling. 

Manhole and reservoir inspection. 
Normal joints. 

Stop joints. 

Terminals. 

Degasser log. 

Truck log. 

Progress charts. 


2. TEMPORARY SOURCE OF DEGASSED 
OIL 


As the permanent reservoirs were avail- 
able at the time cable started arriving at 
the site, these reservoirs were mounted 
at or close to their permanent locations. 
Cable deliveries were scheduled so that 
lengths adjacent to the reservoirs were 
first pulled in and connected to the res- 
ervoirs, the next lengths connected to 
the first by temporary oil lines, and so on. 
This eliminated the use of numerous 
temporary reservoirs and introduced 
many economies such as less frequent 
recharging, handling of reservoirs into 
and out of manholes, besides the invest- 
ment cost in such temporary reservoirs. 
No troubles were encountered, nor was it 
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felt that there was added risk with this 
technique as compared with practice 
common in United States. 


3. TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 


Before jointing started, a school was 
instituted in which actual joints were 
made under simulated manhole condi- 
tions. Jointers and inspectors were re- 
quired to do each operation of their 
respective duties in this school. All per- 
sonnel handling the degasser were re- 
quired to practice its operation until 
thoroughly conversant with it. 


4. Test CHECKS 


Each cable length at the site was 
checked by means of an “expulsion” 


Expulsion test on reel length 


Figure 13. 


test (Figure 13) to ensure that it was 
properly impregnated in the factory and 
that no gas had entered the cable there- 
after. 

Each reservoir, pothead, feed pipe, and 
valve panel, before installing and after 
installing but before filling with oil, was 
checked for leaks by evacuating and 
watching carefully for loss of vacuum 
when blanked off from the source of 
vacuum. 


5. INSTALLATION 


(a) Cable. Cable pulling was done 
by standard methods with careful rec- 
ords of pulling tensions and atmospheric 
conditions (some of this was done at tem- 
perature in the order of 0 degrees Fahren- 
heit). As the pulling eye enters the man- 


Table A. Coefficients of Pulling Friction 


At Average Temperatures of 


Cold Weather Warm Weather 


Minus 7 C 23C 
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hole toward which the cable length was 
being pulled, it was connected through a 
fitting screwed into the pulling eye to a 
source of degassed oil. The other end of 
the cable was then disconnected from the 
reel oil reservoir and pulling completed. 

Coefficients of friction computed from 
recorded pulling tensions are shown in 
Table A. 

(6) Reservetrs. After erection 
with valves installed, reservoirs 
checked again by blank off. In the case 
of the Canadian-built reservoir of new 
design, calibration was effected as follows: 


and 
were 


The cells were completely collapsed and 
degassed by being placed under vacuum. 
Gauge oil was then poured in through the 
riser tank until at the normal zero on the 
gauge glass. The volume of oil contained 
by the cells, when at operating zero, 
(minus 0.1 pound per square inch) is five 
gallons for these 36-gallon reservoirs. 
Accordingly, five gallons plus or minus an 
amount to allow for the contraction or 
expansion of the gauge oil between ten 
degrees centigrade (assumed normal tem- 
perature) and its temperature at the time 
of charging were drained from the gauge 
oil, The reservoir thus calibrated was 
then charged with degassed oil to what- 
ever volume was required for the system 
at the time. 

(c) Ow Lines. The permanent oil 
lines were of copper pipe with joints of 
the soldered capillary type. Each oil 
line was heated to remove moisture, 
tested by blank off for vacuum tightness, 
flushed with clean oil at 110 degrees 
centigrade and, if not for immediate use, 
was backfilled with dry carbon dioxide 
gas. When about to be placed in service 
the’ pipe was flushed with degassed oil, 
reevacuated, filled with degassed oil, and 
connected to a source of degassed oil fed 
from a reservoir, 

(d) Joints and Potheads. 
were points at which the cable insulation 


As these 


and newly applied insulation were neces- 
sarily exposed to the atmosphere, special 
means were employed to remove such 
contamination, This paper, because of 
lack of space, does not go into details of 
splicing and erection, but outlines the 
added requirements above ordinary solid- 
type cable joints consequent on the type 
of cable and the principles followed in 
ensuring that the quality of the cable was 
not impaired, 


1. All oil overheated by soldering opera- 
tions must be flushed out. 


2. There must not be a stoppage of oil 
channels when work is completed, 


3. No sharp stress points may be left. 
4. Proper contours must be maintained, 
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5. There must be no leaks, even the most 
minute. 


6. Dissolved and occluded gas must be re- 
moved. — 


7. The accessory must be left filled with 
good degassed oil. 


These last two requirements are accom- 
plished by the so-called ‘‘treatment.” 
The joint or pothead was connected 
through the treating bottle to the port- 
able degasser. Vacuum was applied until 
the accessory had reached a high degree 
of vacuum and so maintained until, on 
being blanked off, the completeness of the 
treating process was indicated by the 
lack of rise in absolute pressure. Drain- 
age of oil coming out of the insulation 
during this operation was effected through 
a drain connection at the lowest point in 
the accessory. Such drainage, of course, 
must be into a vacuum. 

The accessory was then filled with de- 
gassed oil from the portable degasser and 
connected to the system excepting in the 
instance of joints when this first filling 
was drained out, the bottom joint fitting 
permanently sealed, and the joint re- 
treated and refilled with degassed oil. 
The top fittings of normal joints were 
then permanently sealed, as they have no 
source of oil other than fromthe cable itself. 

In the 300,000-circular-mil section 
joints were treated immediately after the 
splicer finished. In the 650,000-circular 
mil section the splicers completed the 
three joints in each manhole. The three 
joints were then ‘‘gang”’ treated (that is, 
all treated at the same time). (See 
Figure 7.) This routine permits most 
effective use of all personnel and equip- 
ment and results in substantial time sav- 
ing provided the skilled mechanics do 
first-class work. During this phase of 
operations the gangs were organized for 
continuous work from 8 a.m. Monday to 
8 a.m. Saturday, using three eight-hour 
shifts. 

On account of the small number of 
stop joints and of other limiting circum- 
stances in the case of potheads this rou- 
tine was not followed in these cases. 
Each such accessory was treated as soon 
as the splicers were finished. 


7. INSPECTION AND SUPERVISION 


The keeping of detailed and continuous 
inspection of all operations and constant 
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backchecking was a highly important 
element in the success of the work. It was 
found that the skilled mechanics wel- 
comed this inspection and co-operated 
thoroughly with the inspectors. Besides 
entering it in the proper report, all un- 
usual results or circumstances were re- 
quired to be reported directly to the en- 
gineer in charge. 


8. KEEPING OF RECORDS AND LOG 


Detail reports of personnel doing the 
work, time in and out, time each subdivi- 
sion of the operation was completed, 
values of pulling tension, vacua, weather 
conditions, and so forth were turned in by 
the inspectors or engineers at the comple- 
tion of the operation. These reports were 
then typed by the office man, and from 
them and other data, the ‘daily log”’ and 
progress charts were entered. From 
these data it can be determined what man 
did any one operation and under what 
conditions. Progress charts and records 
served their usual function of assisting in 
seeing that no operation was neglected 
and in correlating progress on all parts of 
the work and on preparation of progress 
invoices. 


9. FIELD CHECK TEsTS 


As work progressed, expulsion, impreg- 
nation, and oil-flow tests were made 
frequently. The former two tests checked 
that no air or other gas had become dis- 
solved or locked in the system. The last 
named ensured that there was no stoppage 
or constriction in the oil channels, such as 
from a wrongly positioned connector 
valve in a joint, or from solder working 
into an oil channel. 


Operation 


Contracts for the first and second sec- 
tions of this work were placed in May 
1940. As they were approaching com- 
pletion in May 1941, the contract for the 
third and much larger section was placed. 
The whole system received voltage tests 
and was placed in initial service on De- 
cember 14, 1941, two weeks ahead of the 
original schedule. 

In order to transmit as much power as 
possible when available, that is, during 
the off-peak hours, it was decided to rate 
the cables as follows: Since the original 
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calculations were based on a 62%/2 per 
cent daily loss factor, it seemed satis- 
factory to allow a total daily watts loss 
from all sources equal to that established 
by using the standard formula for current- 
carrying capacity and to use as maximum 
current that established by using the 
factory measured resistance of the con- 
ductor as indicating the copper area 
rather than the circular-mil area. Since 
more power was available between mid- 
night and 8 a.m., curves were made to 
show the maximum current that could 
be carried during these hours, depending 
on the current carried during the previous 
16 hours, and to give a loss factor of 62*/4 
per cent with no current higher than the 
maximum allowable by calculation. 

Records of ground temperature, idle 
duct temperatures, sheath temperatures 
in manholes, duct-mouth movements, and 
oil demands are being taken, and it is 
hoped that in the future these will pro- 
vide some valuable information. 

Sheath-bonding transformers of the 
Halperin and Miller design are being in- 
stalled on circuit C which will increase 
the present load-carrying ability of the 
cables a considerable amount and at the 
same time allow for the saving and trans- 
mission of the load that is presently taken 
by the sheath losses. Because of the time 
element these-were not in the main con- 
tracts, but provision was made for these 
transformers by including solder-seal 
sheath insulators in the joint casings. 

The oil level in reservoirs is supervised 
by a simple alarm system operated by 
high- and low-level switches at each res- 
ervoir. The high or low oil level, as soon 
as it exists, is known by a station operator 
who is able to report the section in trouble 
to the proper persons. 

A further precaution is being taken with 
reservoirs in the form of a dehydrator 
attached to the reservoir breather. This 
consists of a cylinder filled with activated 
alumina through which the air in contact 


Table IV. Bill of Principal Materials 


Exclusive of Spares 


Produced 

in Canada Imported 
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A New Single-Pole Service Restorer 


: E. E TUGBY 


ASSOCIATE AIEE 


Synopsis: The widespread and general use 
of three-phase automatic service-restoring 
equipment on low-cost low-revenue distri- 
bution lines has created a field for a single- 
pole service-restoring device having con- 
tinuously adjustable characteristics for trip 
current and time delay, and powered by a 
_prestored source of energy. The device 
described in this paper utilizes a new and 
unique application for the prestoring of the 
operating energy and the restoration of the 
utilized operating energy after transient 
fault conditions. 


STUDY of the requirements for a 
A source of operating energy for this 
new single-pole service-restoring device 
indicated a need for a source that would be 
independent of fault current and have 
available a dependable source of pre- 
stored energy when a fault occurs. 

The successful operation of a very 
large number of service restorers powered 
by manually wound or motor-wound 
torsional springs logically led to the in- 
vestigation of a similar source. 

From this investigation was developed 
a new and unique application of previ- 
ously tried and proved principals. In a 
paper presented by A. E. Brock at the 
Pacific Coast convention in August 1941, 
an improved service restorer using a motor 
of an entirely new type for rewinding the 
operating spring was described. 

Paper 42-147, recommended by the AIEE com- 
mittee on protective devices for presentation at the 
AIEE Pacific Coast convention, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada, September 9-11, 1942. 


Manuscript submitted June 1, 1942; made avail- 
able for printing July 3, 1942. 


E, E. Tucsy is sales engineer, Pacific Electric 
Manufacturing Corporation, San Francisco, Calif. 


This Vibratorque motor is adapted to 
this new application, but, instead of the 
customary secondary source of energy 
being provided, the motor is arranged to 
be directly in series with the primary line, 
thus making the new unit a completely 
self-contained device. 

The operating energy of. the service 
restorer is contained in a motor-rewound 
flat spiral spring where enough energy is 
stored to provide four opening operations 
and three reclosing operations on a sus- 
tained fault without rewinding, and an 
infinite number of operations on transient 
faults, as the Vibratorque motor restores 
the expended energy upon reclosing the 
circuit after each transient fault. 

Figure 3 shows a schematic diagram of 
the entire mechanism. 


Rating 


This single-pole service restorer is 
rated at 15 kv 50 amperes continuous cur- 
rent-carrying capacity, with a maximum 
interrupting rating of 1,000 amperes when 
using the 25-50-ampere trip coils. When 
the lower current-rating trip coils are 
used, the interrupting rating is reduced 
to 40 times the rating of the trip coils 
installed. 

The interrupting ability of this new 
service restorer has been amply proven by 
a comprehensive test program where cur- 
rents of 1,490 amperes at 15 kv were 
interrupted on a full cycle of three re- 
closures and four openings. 

A complete oscillographic record was 


. made of the tests for record and study. 


with the gauge oil (that is, the oil outside 
the reservoir cells) must pass before enter- 
ing the reservoir. It is felt that by re- 
moving the moisture in the air, less sludg- 
ing will take place around the reservoir 
cells. The size of these cylinders is such 
that, with expected load cycles, the 
alumina should not have to be reactivated 
more often than once a year. 

Load has been carried continuously 
since January 2, 1942. Operating data 
are being collected, such as duct tem- 
peratures, oil demands, cable movement 
at duct mouths, shifting of joints, and so 
forth. Sufficient information of- this 
nature to draw conclusions will require 
considerable time to collect. 
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Tugby—Single-Pole Service Restorer 


Two thousand operations were per- 
formed at moderate short-circuit currents 
considerably in excess of continuous cur- 
rent rating, on a 15-kv system, and, on 
being inspected, the service restorer was 
found in condition to perform many more 
operations. 

A complete series of impulse tests was 
performed, and the results recorded on a 
cathode-ray oscillograph, to verify opera- 
tion under lightning conditions, and in 
every case the restorer flashed over from 
bushing to ground outside the case. 


Arc-Extinguishing Devices 


The successful and co-ordinated per- 
formance of rural lightly loaded low-cost 
distribution lines under fault conditions 
depends primarily upon the rapid ex- 
tinguishment of the arc and the high speed 
of the interrupting device protecting the 
circuit. 

As the prestored spring operating 
energy is restrained by a roller-type latch, 
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Table I. Typical Interrupting-Capacity Tests 


nn 


Average 
Test Number Arcing Time 
Item of Tests Amperes (Cycles) 


Duty 
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* OCO—Open, close, open. 


and the fault current affects only the 
latching mechanism, the operating speed 
of the arc-interrupting device is independ- 
ent of fault current. The moving blade 
travels with a high rate of speed to assure 
quick extinguishing of the are in the 
expulsion chamber, and an actual test 
performed has shown arc time from 0.65 
to 1.2 cycles of arc while interrupting 
approximately 1,500 amperes at 12.5 kv 
to ground. The blade tips of arc-resisting 
Elkonite also assure a minimum of ma- 
terial vaporization, thereby minimizing 
oil carbonization and consequently re- 
ducing maintenance and inspection. 

A test run of in excess of 2,000 opera- 
tions at a moderate short-circuit current 
and full voltage failed to reveal serious 
burning of contacts which gave complete 
proof of the adequacy of the design. 


Rewinding Motor 


The rewinding motor is of a unique de- 
sign and has a number of novel features 
not available heretofore. 

A cross section of this Vibratorque 
motor (shown in Figure 1) illustrates the 
principle involved. 

In referring to this drawing, it will be 
seen that an armature is mounted on a 
spring that is rigidly supported at one 
end and has an adjustment to limit the 
travel of the spring at the other end. At 
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right angles to the armature is an ex- 
tension carrying a clutch that engages 
both faces of a flat hard steel disc. The 
clutch consists of two hardened steel- 
bearing rollers engaging in a tapered slot, 
so co-ordinated as to provide the most 
efficient transfer of energy from the 
vibrator to the steel disc, with the least 
friction on the return stroke. The arma- 
ture is alternately attracted by an a-c 
magnet coil assembly consisting of two 
identical coils mounted on a laminated 
solenoid core, and returned by a spring. 
The reciprocal motion of the vibrator 
alternately causes the clutch to engage 
on the disc which travels forward a small 
increment, then to disengage and move 
back to its original position. The disc 
rotates in a rapid series of small incre- 
ments which are transmitted through 
gears to the main spiral operating spring, 
where the energy is stored for use in 
operating the service restorer. 

The speed of the output shaft is a func- 
tion of the weight and size of the arma- 
ture, ampere turns of the coil, and char- 
acteristics of the spring which supports 
the armature. 

The Vibratorque motor develops com- 
pound characteristics and with a change 
in load assumes a moderate output speed 
change. The magnet coils which also act 
as trip coils are, as previously stated, 
connected in series with the line and ar- 
ranged in two halves to give flexibility. 
Since they are in series with the line, no 
external source of operating energy is 
necessary, and, as the rewinding energy 


Figure 4. Cutaway section of complete unit 
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is provided during normal operating con- 
ditions, the stored energy is instantly 
available to operate the device during 
fault conditions. 


/ 


The motor will operate successfully - 


with the smallest coils when a current as 
low as one-half ampere flows through the 
line. 

The magnet coils also perform a dual 
duty as trip coils and are available in 
ratings from 3-6 amperes to 25-50 am- 
peres. It is to be noted that pairs of 
coils have a dual value; as, when the 
coils are connected in series, they have 
their lowest rating, that is, 83-6 ampere 
coils would carry three amperes, but if 
they were connected in parallel, they 
would have their higher rating of six 
amperes as a unit, with each coil carrying 
three amperes only. 

When the Vibratorque motor has fully 
wound the operating spring to its required 
tension, the vibrator spring is automati- 
cally locked up against the pole pieces. 
This is controlled through a differential 
arrangement on the outer case surround- 
ing the operating spring. A scroll is cut 
in this outer case, in which rides a stud 
projecting from a bar which thus travels 
across the face of the case and assumes a 
position with direct relation to the amount 
of spring operating energy available. 
With the spring fully wound, the projec- 
tion is in a position near the outer periph- 
ery of the spring house, and the bar 
projects beyond the case. When this 
point is reached, a catch that is normally 
held under tension is released, and suffi- 
cient pressure is applied to the armature 
support spring to force it up against 
magnet coils and prevent further vibra- 
tion. When the spring energy is ex- 
pended, the differential bar moves down, 
under the action of the projection in 
scroll and re-engages the catch, which 
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teleases the spring to vibrate and again 
supply power to the operating spring. 

The center of the coil spring is con- 
nected to a shaft which carries on its 
outer end an operating lever, which in 
turn is connected to the moving contact 
blade through a connecting rod. 

This blade is normally held in the closed 
position by the operating spring, re- 
strained by a roller latch mechanism. 
This type of latch mechanism has been 
found to give positive latching while re- 
quiring a minimum of current for tripping 
without any diminution of the tripping 
speed. 

The latch may be released by one of the 
three following methods: 


1. By the trip coils actuating the time-de- 
lay mechanism. 


2. By the trip coils actuating the instanta- 
neous high-current trip mechanism. 


3. By the operation of the manual trip 
mechanism. 


All three of these schemes act upon a 
single common toggle independently and, 
in the case of the first two, are independ- 
ently adjustable over a wide range. 


Escapement-Type Delay 
Mechanism 


As the complete service restorer was 
designed for low-cost protection, it was 
imperative that all working parts be 
utilized to the fullest degree. Since both 
tripping and reclosing involved time de- 
lay, it was decided that one unit serving 
both operations could perform these duties 
admirably, and a mechanism was ac- 
cordingly built with a rugged design that 
would handle both duties successfully and 
reliably. 

This time-delay mechanism consists 
essentially of a gear train with an escape- 
ment pawl, which provides a time delay 

_that is independent of temperature con- 
ditions. 

The time-delay driving gear has a 
ratchet on either side, and each ratchet 
is connected to a smaller gear on a shaft. 
On one side this ratchet gear is driven by 
the opening gear which is connected to 
the opening toggle, and the other ratchet 
gear is actuated by the main blade through 
a suitable mechanism to control the re- 
closing time delay. 

The correct initial starting position is 
always assured by a cam return spring 
that brings the gear train back to normal 
starting position. If the fault clears be- 
fore the restorer opens, the time delay 
will immediately return to its initial posi- 
tion ready for a second fault, thus pro- 
viding a high degree of accuracy of pro- 

tection. The reclosing time delay is 
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actuated by a projection on the main- 
blade operating lever. This projection 
initially engages the flat spring mounted 
on a cam which initiates the movement of 
the gear train. After a short travel, the 
main-blade operating lever engages the 
cam, and the driving effort of the main 
operating spring, transmitted through the 
main-blade operating lever, tends to 
rotate the cam, but rotation is restrained 
by the time-delay escapement. 

The reclosing time schedule is fixed at 
seven seconds, but the tripping time delay 
may be varied. The tripping time is 
dependent upon the amount of travel of 
the escapement, which in turn may be 
limited by a time-adjustment lever. This 
lever adjusts the position of the trip arms 
relative to the trip-coil pole faces and is 
in its turn controlled through a linkage 
to the manual rewinding lever. This lever 
is adjustable to its final position by a set 
screw mounted external to the housing. 
Calibration points are provided to indi- 
cate the maximum and minimum adjust- 
ments, which may be easily adjusted in 
the field with a screw driver. 


Manual Rewinding Mechanism 


A manual rewinding mechanism is pro- 
vided and so arranged that the restorer 
will not reclose until sufficient spring 
energy is stored for one closing and one 
opening operation, thus providing a valu- 
able safety factor when closing in against 
a fault. 

If there is no fault on the line, the re- 
winding motor then takes up its duties 
and completes the rewinding of the spring 
to its proper operating tension. 


Time-Current Characteristics 


Typical time-current characteristics are 
shown on Figure 2 where it may be noted 
that minimum trip is arranged for 150 
per cent of rated coil current. That is, 
in the dual ratings with the coils of a 
3-6-ampere combination connected in 
series for a three-ampere maximum cur- 
rent, the restorer would trip at 4.5 am- 
peres, or if the trip coils were connected 
in parallel for six amperes continuous cur- 
rent, then the restorer would trip at nine 
amperes. The two sets of curves for 
minimum and maximum time delay rep- 
resent the limits of the lever setting pre- 
viously described, and each family of 
curves represents the current adjustment 
obtainable. 

It should also be noted that at 500 
per cent of rated coil current, an instan- 
taneous trip mechanism comes into play, 
and the restorer may be tripped in- 
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stantaneously. This minimum trip may 
be easily adjusted from 500 per cent to 
1,000 per cent if a higher instantaneous 
trip value is desired. The current ad- 
justments are both internal to the re- 
storer and may be made with a screw 
driver as calibration marks are provided, 
and an indicator may be set for each 
adjustment. 


Mounting 


This new restorer is designed for either 
single-arm or direct-pole mounting and 
may be readily arranged for either type 
mounting as required. 


Construction 


Referring to Figure 4, it will be seen 
that this new single-pole service restorer 
consists essentially of a pivoted blade 
actuated by a small coil spring, mounted 
on the lower end of the one bushing and 
an expulsion contact mounted on the 
lower end of the other bushing. Both 
bushings are mounted, diverging out- 
wardly in the cover, and are of the stand- 
ard stud type. A slow-speed motor 
rewinds the operating spring after each re- 
closure, ‘and this makes available an 
infinite number of reclosures on transient 
faults. On a sustained fault, the pre- 
stored spring energy is dissipated at such 
a rate that, after the fourth spring opera- 
tion following three reclosures, the re- 
storer will not reclose and is “locked out.” 
To reclose the restorer after lockout, it is 
necessary to manually rewind with the 
manual rewinding handle for four or five 
strokes, to store enough energy for one 
closing and one opening operation before 
the restorer closes and the motor begins 
its rewinding cycle. 


Application 


The problem of providing high-quality 
protection against faults, and the main- 
tenance of a reasonable continuity of 
service at a cost comparable with the 
revenue obtainable with long lightly 
loaded low-revenue lines have been 
brought to the fore more rapidly and 
forcefully with the shift of population 
from the cities to the country. 

The availability of modern low-cost 
electric appliances in these rural areas has 
further heightened the pressure to main- 
tain high-quality service, and, inasmuch 
as the average rural circuit is of the radial 
feeder type, it is of utmost importance 
that faults be localized as much as pos- 
sible and confined to the least number of 
customers: 
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Due to the nature of the territory in 
which these rural lines are located and 
the types of low-cost construction used, 
the prevalence of faults due to lightning 
disturbances and to trees swinging lines 
together in wind storms and whipping 
under sleet conditions is very high. 

Studies made in many parts of the 
country show that an average of 80 per 
cent of faults may be cleared, and service 
restored on a first reclosure, which thus 
justifies tite use of reclosing devices on a 
rural system. 

The development of the three-pole 
service restorer described at the AIEE 
1941 Pacific Coast convention was one 
answer to the problem of high-quality 
protection for the main feeder, and the 
development of the single-pole unit de- 
scribed in this paper complements the 
three-pole unit to relieve the three- 
phase service restorers of a large 
number of operations, and to localize 
a sustained fault to any one particu- 
lar feeder. 

An interesting application is illustrated 
in Figure 5 based on a co-operative system 
with widely scattered individual custo- 
mers and on a moderately heavy load. 
A and B are two interconnected generat- 
ing stations with three-pole motor-re- 
wound service restorers at C, D, and E 
in the three-phase interconnecting power 
lines, and at F to protect a large load. 
At restorer & potential and current trans- 
formers were installed in the main line, 
and power directional relays were pro- 
vided to prevent generating station B 
from carrying the entire load if generating 
station A were out of service. Single-pole 
restorer G protects one branch line that 
is in a reasonably clear area and would 
not be subject to serious faults. Single- 
pole restorers J and K protect long lines 
radiating through heavily wooded area 
and are in cascade with a single-pole re- 
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storer at H. Similarly, single-pole re- 
storer M also is in cascade with restorers 
N and O to protect another area in 
trees. Restorers P, Q, and RF protect 
feeders in the vicinity of generating sta- 
tion B. As no fuses are to be used for 
sectionalizing protection on this system, 
the problem of co-ordination was simply 
one of superimposing the time-current 
characteristic curves of single-pole serv- 
ice restorers on those of the three-pole 
service restorer and arranging tripping 
time and current settings so as to provide 
a high degree of selectivity. 

At each distribution transformer in- 
stallation, individual fuse protection was 
provided; therefore, the problem resolved 
itself into a group of individual circuit 
calculations to balance all factors to ob- 
tain the greatest flexibility, at the same 
time restricting outages to the smallest 
area, 

A check was made of the connected 
capacity on each branch feeder, and it 
was found that, in any individual leg to 
be protected, the connected transformer 
capacity did not exceed 20 kva. On the 
basis of a load factor of 50 per cent 


the load current would not exceed 
15 amperes per circuit, which was 
well under the continuous current- 


carrying capacity of the smallest trip 
coil available. 

Therefore all single-pole service re- 
storers used were to be equipped with the 
same size trip coil, namely 3-6 amperes, 
and were arranged where there were two 
in cascade so that the unit nearest the 
source had the trip coils connected in 
multiple, for six amperes continuous cur- 
rent-carrying capacity, and those furthest 
out were arranged with the coils in series 
for three amperes continuous current- 
carrying capacity. It was then necessary 
to make field adjustments as to the time 
delay and instantaneous trip at various 
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points to properly co-ordinate the entiré’ 
system. 

The three-pole service restorers C and 
D at the generating station were each 
equipped with a first instantaneous trip- 
ping action, followed by time-delay trip- 
ping on subsequent tripping operations. 

It is thus to be seen that each branch 
line is fully protected by a single-pole,, 
restorer which will trip after a time delay. 
The main-line protective restorer at the 
generating stations, being equipped with 
instantaneous initial trip and instantane- 
ous first reclosure, will operate to protect 
the entire system against heavy transient 
faults in the main feeders. 

The single-pole restorers would be ar- 
ranged so that the tripping time delay is 
less than that of the main-line restorer on 
the second trip out; thus under sustained 
fault conditions the single-pole restorer 
will take over the duty of isolating the 
fault, and the remainder of the system 
continues with uninterrupted service. 
Under transient fault conditions the 
single-phase restorers will clear a fault 
on the branch lines, of lesser magnitude 
than that required to operate the main- 
line restorer at either C or D and will 
automatically restore the expended oper- 
ating energy upon the line circuit being 
re-energized. 

In the case of the system under dis- 
cussion, after three transient faults had 
been cleared, each subsequent operation 
of the single-pole service restorer may be 
considered as saving the expense of a 
service man with his transportation to 
and from the maintenance base to patrol 
the line and restore service. This saving 
of labor and transportation offers a con- 
siderable reduction in maintenance ex- 
pense and at the same time provides a 
very high quality of service in rural 
areas, comparable to that obtainable in 
suburban areas, at a very low initial cost. 
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OR the operation of power-trans- 

mission systems of medium and long 
length, the problem of stability is becom- 
ing increasingly important. This is true 
in the steady state of the system as well 
as in the transient state, during and after 
the occurrence of a fault on the system. 
Since the design of the transmission sys- 
tem is primarily responsible for its proper 
operation, and since the a-c network 
analyzer offers the best means for system 
analysis, the present study was under- 
taken for the purpose of correlating the 
design and operational data by means of 
the a-c network analyzer. For this pur- 
pose several power-transmission systems 
were selected, and their steady-state- and 
transient-stability characteristics studied. 
Thus the steady-state- and transient- 
stability limits of the system were ob- 
tained on the analyzer. 

As a result of the study, curves were 
constructed from which it is possible to 
determine, at various voltages, the sta- 
bility limits of transmission systems of 
various lengths, to select the proper volt- 
age for a-certain transmission project, 
and to determine the kilovolt-ampere 
capacity of generators to be installed, in 
order that certain steady-state- or tran- 
sient-stability limits might be attained. 
Curves were suggested for rapid estimat- 
ing of system steady-state- and transient- 
stability limits. Certain means for in- 
creasing the stability limits were studied, 
such as the intermediate synchronous 
condenser, the resistance in the neutral of 
the sending transformer, and the reactor 
on the generator bus. The necessity of 
the application of these means to the 
various systems, and the need for gen- 
erators of special design with lower-than- 
normal transient reactance and higher 
inertia constant are shown. 


General Principles of System 
Design 


Thirty-one power-transmission systems 


were designed for the purpose of purely _ 


academic study. The systems transmit 
blocks of power of 50,000, 100,000, 
250,000, 500,000, and 800,000 kw (at the 
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receiving end) over distances of 50, 75, 
150, 250, and 500 miles, at sending-end 
voltages of 69, 138, 230, and 345 kv, at 60- 
cycle frequency. The power is trans- 
mitted from hydroelectric power plants 
to distant metropolitan load centers, and 
the transmission lines were designed so as 
to transmit the predetermined block of 
power. In line with the trend toward high 
standards of reliability and security of 
operation, the systems were required to 
deliver a 100 per cent block of power under 
a double line-to-ground fault at the send- 
ing-end bus, cleared in 10.5 cycles with a 
consequent loss of a circuit, or a section 
of it if the circuits are sectionalized. Each 
system thus has a minimum of two cir- 
cuits. The block of power transmitted 
under these conditions and delivered at a 
corona power loss as small as is economi- 
cally justified, is taken as the rating of 
the system. 

The long-line theory of line design was 
used throughout, and the general circuit 
constants were calculated for the line 
alone, for a circuit, or for a section of it. 
In several cases the transmission of a 
certain block of power over a certain dis- 
tance was made at two different voltages 
in order that the effect of the voltage on 
system stability could be shown. 


Transmission-Line Data 


All systems were designed to operate at 
standard voltages at both ends of the 
system. The voltage drop of approxi- 
mately five per cent in the line was main- 
tained by means of synchronous conden- 
sers at the receiving end of the system. 

On all systems under study, only copper 
conductors were used—both the standard 
concentric stranded conductor and the 
hollow copper conductor of the HH type 
manufactured by the General Cable 
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Corporation. The corona power loss was 
calculated by the Carroll-Rockwell 
method.!~* In view of the great differ- 
ence in the corona power loss of the two 
types of conductors, it became necessary 
to establish conditions for the use of 
either of the two conductors, A rather 
conservative criterion was established by 
which the hollow-type conductor was used 
whenever the cross section of the con- 
centric stranded copper conductor, of the 
diameter necessary to secure the desired 
corona power loss, was about 50 per cent 
greater than the cross section required of 
this type of conductor to carry the emer- 
gency current of the line. 

In every other respect the lines are of 
conventional design.4~* In view, how- 
ever, of the effect that certain design fac- 
tors have on system stability limits, it is 
pointed out that all systems have high- 
voltage busses at both ends, and all are 
equipped with a single continuous-type 
tower-to-tower counterpoise. The list of 
the systems designed, the types and sizes 
of conductors, and the corona power losses 
are given in Table I. Normal and emer- 
gency circuit conditions of the transmis- 
sion lines are represented in Figure 1. 


System Characteristics and 
Representation on the A-C 
Network Analyzer 


The basic study of systems on the net- 
work analyzer was made for those with 
generators of standard design, and not 
equipped with devices for stability im- 
provement, in order that the stability 
limits might be obtained for systems with 
standard equipment. Subsequently the 
various means for improvement of sta- 
bility were investigated (see part II) and 
applied where needed. 

The generators were not equipped with 
damper windings for this study, and their 
saturated synchronous reactance was 
taken at 80 per cent of the unsaturated 
direct-axis synchronous reactance as- 
sumed to be 100 per cent. The transient 
and negative-sequence reactances were 
taken at 35 and 45 per cent, respectively. 
The transformer reactances were taken 
at standard values, with 12.5 per cent for 
the 345-kv units. For the basic study, 
the high-voltage neutral of transformers 
was solidly grounded in all systems. The 
saturated synchronous reactance of the 
receiving-end synchronous condensers was 
taken at 128 per cent, and the transient 
and negative-sequence reactances were 
taken at 40 and 24 per cent, respectively. 

The transmission systems feed into a 
metropolitan-system load. The magni- 
tude of this load is assumed to vary in- 
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versely with the block of power trans- 
mitted, ranging from 400,000 kw for the 
50,000-kw systems to 1,600,000 kw for 
the 800,000-kw systems. The power fac- 
tor of the load is 0.85 lagging. In the 
circuit representation for the network- 
analyzer study, the metropolitan load 
was represented by an equivalent syn- 
chronous motor with proper constants 
and excitation voltage. Such a represen- 
tation follows from the study of the input 
characteristics to the metropolitan-load 
system which, when plotted in the form 
of synchronous motor charts, resemble 
the characteristics of the synchronous- 
motor charts.’ The reactance of the 
equivalent synchronous-motor load was 
taken at the same value for both the 
steady-state- and the transient-stability 
studies. Similarly the positive- and the 
negative-sequence reactances of the load 
were taken equal. 

The inertia constant of generators and 
synchronous condensers was taken at 
standard values for the sizes of machines 
assumed. The inertia constant of the 


Table |. List of Systems Designed—Type and Size of Conductors—Corona Power Loss 


load was calculated for the proportion of 
turbogenerators and synchronous motors 
known to be representative of large 
metropolitan-load centers, and ranged 
from about 5.15 to 5.60 kw-sec per kva. 

System reactances, as represented on 
the a-c network analyzer, are given in 
Table II. 


Synchronous Condensers at the 
Receiving End of Systems 


Synchronous condensers were placed at 
the receiving end of every system, of suffi- 
cient capacity to maintain rated voltage 
under all conditions from full load to no 
load, at an approximate ratio of 1.05 of 
the voltages at the system ends. The 
leading kilovolt-amperes were determined 
for the 100 per cent load under emergency 
conditions. At the 1.0 to 0.5 lead-to-lag 
ratio of this condenser, the lagging kilo- 
volt-amperes measured at no load and 
under normal circuit conditions, were al- 
ways below the maximum allowed by this 
ratio. 


—— <== 


Trans- Corona 
mis- Power 
Block of sion Num- Loss 
Power Volt- ber Three- 
Transmit- Trans- age of Conductor Phase 
ted to mis- at Cir- =a == Si Loss Per 
System the Re- sion Send- cuits Cross Outside Mile of 
Identifi- ceiving Dis- ing in Section Diam- One Cir- 
cation End tance End Sys- (Circular eter cuit 
Number (Kwr) (Miles) (Kvs) tem Type Mils) (Inch) (Kw) 
O-Nas AAO O000 aaa G eeter O Oleteaainrs 2,....Concentric stranded copper. .250,000. ..0.574....0.52 
0-24) 550,000 anr00e LoS en. 2....Hollow, H H-type (UM) . 138,000. . 0.600... .0.89 
0-847 55). (SO;000 ME. xe 200 209s cuss 2....Concentric stranded copper. .350,000. . .0.679....0.40 
0-400 541-50, 000F mr pO LoSiacteets 2....Hollow, H H-type (UM) . 138,000. . .0.600....0.89 
0-54; % 2 (SU 0008 AN. 1508 188 can 2....Concentric stranded copper. .250,000. ..0.574....1.63 
0-6a .... 50,000. : 5 .250....138.....5 2....Concentric stranded copper. .300,000. . .0.628....1.30 
0-7a 00/0002 3-2 60) a2 USB 6a. 2....Hollow H H-type ..212,000.. .0.600....0.89 
0-84 PLOO/O00S met cD aes Secu 2....Concentric stranded copper. . 250,000. . .0.574....1.63 
0-94 1.00;000 se 1 50 seo oe 2....Concentric stranded copper. .400,000.. .0.725....0.865 
0-104... 100,000) > 2150),.0. 2800 00, 2 2....Hollow, HH-type(UM) ..265,000.. .0.950....0.75 
O=11a:, 7100;000 2 se 2O0 Nee zoOn eae 2....Hollow, HH-type(UM)  ..265,000.. .0.950....0.75 
0-12a... .250;000..... 50... -1388..... 2....Concentric stranded copper. .850,000. . .1,.062....0.36 
0-130... 200; 000.7 ae oO eco Ree 2....Hollow, HH-type(NM)_ ..316,000...0.950....0.75 
0-144¢..,...250,000..0. 75.016 42305 cas 2....Hollow, HH-type(NM)_ ..316,000...0.950....0.75 
Q0-15a. ..250,000... .150. 230maax 2....Hollow, H H-type . 400,000. ..0.950....0.75 
O-16a)5)-). 250,000... e250. ne zeOkcent 2....Concentric stranded copper. .650,000. . .0.929....2.07 
O-17a:.: -250;000 2... 5250... 345. 2....Hollow, HH-type(UM)  ..505,000. . .1.400....0.61 
0-18@......250,000. ...500....5,.345. 2.0: 2....Hellow, H H-type(NM) ..587,000...1.400....0.61 
0-194 2 .:500,000%5).:, 00) acsea Onn sink: 3....Hollow, HH-type(NM)_ ..316,000...0.950....0.75 
0-20a.. .500,000.... 75....230..... 3....Hollow, HH-type(NM)_ ..316,000...0.950....0.75 
0-224. ..500,000....150....230..... 3....Concentric stranded copper. .700,000. . .0.964....1.72 
0-23a.. .500,000....150. 34520. 2....Hollow, HH-type(UM) _ ..505,000...1.400....0.61 
0-24a.. .500,000... .250. 345.006. 2....Hollow, HH-type(UM)  ..505,000...1.400....0.61 
0-25a.. .500,000... .500....345..... 3....Hollow, H H-type . 650,000... .1.400....0.61 
0-26a...800,000.... 50....230..... 3....Concentric stranded copper. .750,000. ..0.998....1.44 
OF27@7as S00; 000 Re DOs O40t scene 3....Hollow, HH-type(UM)  ..505,000...1.400....0.61 
O-28a.*.800,000k =] a 7Oh on seeOen, ee 3..., Concentric stranded copper. :800,000. ..1.031....1.22 
0-294" .800;0008 {he 7 bing pO 40ne ae 3....Hollow, HH-type(UM) ~..505,000.,.1.400....0.61 
0-30a. . 800,000... .150)...2345.. ..- 3....Hollow, HH-type(UM)_ ..505,000...1.400....0.61 
0-31a. . .800,000... .250. 345..... 3....Hollow, HH-type(UM) ..505,000.. .1.400....0.61 
0-32a. . .800,000... .500. BAS Leiter 4....Hollow, H H-type . 900,000. ..1.400....0.61 


The system identification number is kept throughout the entire study. 


Hollow, 
Hollow, 
Hollow, 
Hollow, 


H H-type—standard size. 
H H-type (NM)—normal minimum size. 
A H-type (UM)—undercut minimum size. 


H H-type copper conductor, General Cable Corporation patents, 


Corona power loss calculated for an elevation of 3,300 feet above sea level and a temperature of 50 de- 


grees Fahrenheit. 


The equivalent-delta spacings are 10.28 feet for 69-kv lines, 16.67 feet for 138-kv lines, 


32.13 feet for 230-kv lines, and 47.88 feet for 345-kv lines. 
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The kilovolt-amperes of the receiving-//, 
end condensers, as obtained from meas- 
urements on the a-c network analyzer, 
are given in Table III. The average 
leading kilovolt-amperes per kilowatt of 
the line rating is 1.05 kva in the 50- to 
150-mile lines. In the 250- and 500-mile 
systems, equipped with intermediate 
synchronous condensers, the average is 
0.85 kva per kilowatt of system rating. 

The analysis of the figures obtained 
substantiates the common experience, to 
the effect that the receiving-end con- 
denser kilovolt-amperes required per. 
transmitted kilowatt increase as the 
transmission distance or the block of 
transmitted power increases, and decrease 
with an increase of the transmission 
voltage, the other parameters remaining 
unchanged. The data which have been 
obtained for a large variety of systems 
make it possible to estimate the required 
kilovolt-amperes of receiving-end syn- 
chronous condensers for numerous sys- 
tems, either by direct use of the figures 
given or by their judicious interpolation. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the systems designed do not make 
use of the rotating equipment within the 
metropolitan-load area into which they 
feed, and are thus made independent of it. 
Should such use be made, the condenser 
kilovolt-amperes may be reduced. 

The receiving-end condenser unques- 
tionably contributes somewhat toward the 
steady-state- and transient-stability limits 
of the system, and hence toward the sys- 
tem rating. The degree of this contribu- 
tion, however, is difficult to determine 
rigorously (if, indeed, it can be deter- 
mined at all), in view of the difficulty in 
maintaining the same voltages at the ends 
of the system in the two cases where the 
system has, and where it does not have, a 
condenser at its receiving end. 


Procedure and Approximations in 
the Stability Study 


The determination of the steady-state- 
and transient-stability limits was made 
according to the standard accepted pro- — 
cedure.* The steady-state-stability study 
was made for normal circuit conditions 
of the system. From the stability limit 
obtained on the network analyzer, the 
steady-state-stability limit is calculated 
for emergency circuit conditions. This 
calculation is made on the basis that the 
steady-state limit changes inversely with 
the total system reactance. The tran- 
sient-stability limit was determined by the 
point-by-point method for the condition 
of a double line-to-ground fault near the 
sending-end bus. The negative-sequence- 
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and zero-sequence-impedance networks of 
the system were formed as seen from the 
place of fault. 

Regular simplifications were introduced 
for the system study on the network ana- 
lyzer. Of these the following are the most 
important: The saliency of machines was 
not accounted for, exciter action was not 
introduced, and only the first swing of 
machines was considered. In this part of 
the paper the stability limits of the 50- to 
150-mile systems are reported as obtained 
in the basic study on the network analyzer, 
that is, for systems of standard equipment 
with no devices for stability improvement. 
The basic study of the 250-mile and 500- 
mile systems shows that it is absolutely 
impractical to operate lines of this length 
with standard equipment, when no de- 
vices of any kind are employed for the 
increase of stability limits. In the present 


study the intermediate synchronous con- 


denser (see part II) was adopted as the 
basic device necessary for the satisfac- 
tory operation of the 250-mile and 500- 
mile systems. Therefore, the stability 
limits of these systems are reported in this 
part of the paper as obtained for systems 
equipped with intermediate synchronous 
condensers, with machines of standard 
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design, and otherwise with standard 
equipment. The additional means which 
might be necessary to bring the transient- 
stability limit of the system to the de- 
sired level are discussed in part II. 


Discussion of the Steady-State- 
Stability Limit 


The steady-state-stability limit under 
both normal and emergency circuit condi- 
tions is given in Table IV and for normal 
circuit conditions is represented in Figure 
2 as a function of the length of the trans- 
mission line. Similarly the stability 
limit may be represented as a function of 
the sending-end voltage or of the kilovolt- 
ampere capacity of installed generators. 

The family of curves obtained is sus- 
ceptible to interpolation and may be used 
for the following purposes: 

1. To determine the steady-state-stability 
limit of the system when the line length, the 


system voltage, and the installéd generator 
capacity are known. 


2. To select an appropriate transmission 
voltage for a certain project when the design 
is to be based on the magnitude of the 
steady-state-stability limit. 


8. To determine the kilovolt-ampere gen- 
erator capacity which must be installed in a 


system of a certain length operating at a 
certain voltage, if a certain steady-state- 
stability limit is desired. Also to determine 
the maximum transmission distance when 
the generator kilovolt-ampere capacity and 
the system voltage are known. 


4. To give an indication of conditions 
where the steady-state-stability limit may 
be within the economical region, and hence 
an indication of the order of magnitude of 
the kilovolt-ampere generator capacity 
which can be economically installed. 


Figures on the steady-state stability 
obtained on the network analyzer on a 
wide variety of systems clearly demon- 
strate the relative effect on the stability 
limit of the system reactance and the 
transmission voltage. In the heavy lines 
the ‘large kilovolt-ampere generator ca- 
pacity has an effect on the steady-state- 
stability limit which is greater than that 
exerted by the transmission voltage. 
Since the systems designed represent 
fairly economical combinations of the 
block of power transmitted and the trans- 
mission distance, it can be seen that in the 
longest systems the steady-state-stability 
limit is more affected by changes in the 
mileage than by changes in the system 
voltage. This again has a bearing on the 
economics of the system. 


Curves for Estimating the 
Steady-State-Stability Limit 


Further correlation of data obtained 
on the a-c network analyzer makes it 
possible to express the steady-state-sta- 
bility limit asa function of a quantity which 
for convenience is denoted as £6, thus 
providing a family of curves for quick 
estimation of the stability limit of the 
system. The interpretation is simple and 
provides a sufficient degree of accuracy 
in estimating the stability limit of a great 
variety of trunk-line systems differing 
in details from those investigated. 

The stability limit is plotted as a func- 
tion of the quantity 


_Es:E, 
aX 


(1) 


where E, and E, are, respectively, the 
sending- and receiving-end line-to-line 
voltages in kilovolts, and X is the total 
system reactance as taken for the steady- 
state calculations and expressed in ohms 
on the system generator base. More 
specifically, X is the sum of the generator 
saturated synchronous reactance, the 
reactances of the sending-end transformer, 
the transmission line under either normal 
or emergency conditions as the case might 
be, the receiving-end transformer, and 
the load reactance as taken for the steady- 
state study. 
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Table Il. ; 


(As Peace on the A-C Network Analyzer for System-Stability Study) 


System Reactances 


Transmission Line 


Generators (Waterwheel) Total Line Total Line MReceiving-End Trans- Metropolitan-System Load 
Sending-End Trans- Reactance Reactance formers Grounded- 2 pr 
Syn- formers Delta- of All Cir- of All Cir- Wye-Delta- Load oF ae . ion 
chronous Grounded-Wye cuits Under cuits Under Grounded-Wye as Equival 7 ‘ 
System Reactojl i Transientas = Seems) Cir- Hersey om Riles Der Synchronous Motor 
ifi- e Xs’/—  React- Total React- cuit Con- ircuit Con- a - ; ce 
Metin eee Satarated ance Xq’ System ance ditions ditions System ance ees praere AOE aa 
Number Kva (Ohms) (Ohms) Kva (Ohms) (Ohms) (Ohms) Kva (Ohms) (Kva) (Ohms) 

5 5 690s crt. 30.2 2355; 200 aan 6 Oona OPS tenes toes Orgs chert 53,500..... 5UT va. ATT 000 Se ond La ere 4.65 
es are Ae eeo “291 i A aaee 197, (Ol) Sak D 00 eee BOL Ome ee Teves helen OOF cw ane BOC 29.1 .... 471,000)... 12.350 mee 18.5 
OF Saas: 75 100 seatenate OGralivnverre DBO accra is 57,700. Rien waberehece OY COO eid nat OD cdigces Beem DiesZOOeucte 5.85)...cre APU OO Dia. os 1.qigees ee 
0-44 53,300..... 286.0 I PAN A a cns 5353005 aria 30.4 DOE Sere sce OO, eens SL, W00 sa eo sO! asia 471,000... .12.35 axa Oe ' 3 
0-505 han 53,5000), ...285 205 5%. QAR Boe ce hate 53,500: .... BO RS Pecan che OL Scomcariterars 20 [ea SN Se 50,800..... 29.1 25, ATI000R%.). 12.35 een 8.5 
O-6 Cer. 54,700 279. One 22/0 tess 54,700. 20 Sm setahinks VOOR Sioum, eierey LOLAOMea 51,300 28.85.. 471,000. be 12.35 Me cis 18.5_ 
yet Ae 105,800 .-144.2.. Bor Omer 105,800..... DRTC Us an Aico TOPO sree 3051S Gayemiecs 102,600..... 14.4. 647,000.... 8.95..ccne 13.45 
O-8a nn 107,400..... LAZH Olean G2 Olasier cre LOT AOO Me adr ke mre sts are HUE Oe iss tun 6220) Minis ote 104,900..... 14.2 . 647,000.... 8.95. ..0.. 13.45 
0-90 as the TVOTOOCeratied OS rOlctertlets GOR ae ance 145 M05) 8) OE A ae Me eh once BO dirname ah SS ROM 103,800..... Aaa ae 647,000. ove B000- 7. 13.45 
0-10a..... 106,100..... 400.0..... 17D Ole err LOG ILOO RNs stays BANOS. steivene BAG ents DO) 2oiiers ots 103,800..... Disoue 647,000. ....: 24.9) 3 era 37.4 
O-LLa.i.-t 110,000 38670))4. « 16S iis eae 110,000. BBt Ober ih elec OOF dieters 148.65..... 103;8002% a. §1.3°....., 647,000.. 2.2429 oes 37.4 
O-lQav DO O00 Petar ee OG. ata ite ONS Set ASS 270,000 GeO Rare sty LAT Ak udestec 37.4 .....264,600 5.6. «,.1,0386;000..... 5.65: same 8.45 
0-18a..... 260,200..... LOZ) Oi me Wo Ohba tent 260,200 . PI Biers See 2ORG Raa taints 41 in arate 254,000..... 20.9 ....1,080,000.....).15 65) fee 23.45 
QO-l4a..... 266,000. ....159.4..... DOOM taats 266,000 OA Odi tetsuede SOA Gis ears OL 2 ne 256,500.... .20.8 «+. 1,030,000... .15.65 + eee 23.45 
0-15a..... 287,000..... LATS eens GARD! ero 287,000 DO IB= cca eveiie GORD ee ae U2 TOM retin 279,000'. 3.5. 19,1... </2,030;000>. 5315.65) ere 23.45 
O=16a. circ 2A O00 ies LOSE Ohi eniatemOd coe mister 274,000 2.51.20. 2 LOA SOeGa Seay 2ODsOr ss aes 264,600.....20.1 - +++ 1,030,000....15.65 vlalbes tae 23.45 
nave aun os 267;,200)5 22.) Si TA Oo ehcges 1 5S oF Cir cuctis cy ZOU, 200 saiie SOOO crate ats LOD Loran slats 20225 seieinia 256,500... ..58.0 ...:.1,030,000.),....35 20. uum 53.0 
GETS asen tes PATEAUUIYY ae, 5 345.0..... LBL Oi cts ZORA EOS master ZOO sip sete tacel AOE 0) eer seas te 256,500 .53.0) 4,.... 3080/0000... 35: 252 aren 53.0 
0-194..... DOL OOO Nerney COO OF Ay Oe aes os. 5382,000..... LO) Nerotatentan 13.75.. 20, 623).fai 508,000..... 10.5. °....21,470,000)..... 109622 neuee pone 
0-20a.....541,500..... WOR AR = 34.1 .....541,500 Gaya D0 cdo ae 30265 ue 515,000 semen 10;.35.,... 91,470,000): «10/06 aemem 16.45 
0-22¢......570,/500). -. 2. TACO eiy SZ rte iaetnD COyO UO ees ane LORD pete aa 4S 3b) ee ee 62.3 558,000... ..- 9.6 =... .1470;,000... . - 10.9 Demme 16.45 
0-23a.....541,000.....176.5..... (ihor tl Gee 541,000 eerde s DOM in: =e ees OOD eae LZ U COP Grego 520,000. ......25.7 «..%.1,470,000... 9.24 erm 37.1 
Q0-24¢a..... 59%5000., ier L7LCO ahs Cad! rere feCbre 557,500..... 26.65 LOUIS Saporstes DOZA Girne ere 529,000 22x «6 vo d3420;000) 02427 eee 37.1 
0-25a..... 547,500 = 2. 2 L740). 20 Ai tee eins A 54 7D00r se Vey BE MS Bes 3 133);,2' cares PAULO Aries §18,500..... 26.2 ...51,470,000;,..- 24.7 Deer 37.1 
0-26¢a..... 842,000..... SOSA Se eee 2s din 842,000 PRY San: Marae A co 13.9 2039Vaceur 821,000... .. 6.5 ...). .1;882,000\. <2 (81 So sere 12.85 
On 27 Gare ce 833; 000K. i: LL4 Bee BONO crac 833,000..... T7280 cae) Wow eiencte els ZO Dinette 812,500..... 16:.75.5 : $1,882,000) <2 190%3) sean 28.95 
0-28a..... 889,000..... 47). 6% Fan he LOSSDis. aces 889 000 Ba On05 seers 20 One aaa SLES Moaahete 838,000 5 6%35..%:.1;88250005).2 28 00pm 12.85 
0-29a..... 840,000 eee Aas AO). Dist eisis 840,000..... bby et Renee lnc 20 54 Rare x BOG a see 812)500.. 5 5.7 16:75... 1,882,000). .)<, 1953) erates 28.95 
0-30a..... 868,000..... WOFOR Se ASO. aed 868,000..... 1 PR YN ae, AOS bake 60).5 0 0ne oe $21 ;000 fis 16.55......1,882;000.... 19.3" Sere 28.95 
0-3 a7 ten SV 0;000irr ge ck LO) Ocnemer. ATi. O asietlie 870,000..... 17D stata Gin Barer ae 1012) eee 829,000/. .....16.4..... 4.1,882,000) 2x 30 Sitemanaee 28.95 
0-32a..... 885,000..... LOVEG nevi Aili Ow ayant 885,000..... LO US eavactars 100655, 54-1 LSA 2a 829,000..... 16.4. °... .. 91}882,000. 02'19 3 eens 28.95 


Reactances are calculated on the system base and are represented on the high-voltage side. 


The curves are represented in Figure 3 
for normal circuit conditions of the trans- 
mission line. Separate lines are drawn 
for the systems equipped with inter- 
mediate synchronous condensers. 

While it is true that the kilovolt- 
ampere generator capacity has an effect 
on the system stability limit, this does 
not preclude the possibility of using the 
curves for transmission systems whose 
relative generator and line reactances are 
different from those which served as a 
basis for the 6 curves. The curves are 
applicable to any fairly economical com- 
binations of kilowatts, mileages, and 
voltages, and may be used with a degree 
of accuracy well within normal engineering 
estimates. They cannot be expected to 
give reliable figures (if, indeed, any can be 
given) in obviously uneconomical and 
mpractical cases such as the transmission 
of 50,000 kw over a distance of 500 miles 
at a voltage of 345 kv, or the transmission 
of 800,000 kw over 250 miles at 138 kv. 

The metropolitan-system load of the 
transmission line for which the 6 curves 
are used has unquestionably an effect on 
the system-stability limit, but, as may be 
seen from the systems investigated, the 
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load reactance constitutes a relatively 
small percentage of the total reactance X 
in the equation 1. Considering that the 
load on the systems designed was care- 
fully determined with a view to repre- 
senting actual cases as nearly as possible, 
it may be said that the method of pro- 
posed 8 curves may be used with the cus- 
tomary degree of engineering accuracy for 
systems having loads such as are en- 
countered in actual practice. The gaps 
between the separate 6 curves could have 
been filled, had a greater variety of cases 
been investigated, or had other voltages 
been used. In the expression for 8, excita- 
tion voltages could have been made use 
of instead of the sending- and receiving- 
end voltages. This, however, would intro- 
duce a great many additional calcula- 
tions which are not justified by the ulti- 
mate accuracy possible of attainment. 


Discussion of the 
Transient-Stability Limit 


In the process of determining the tran- 
sient-stability limit on the a-c network 
analyzer, it was found that the transient- 
stability limit of a system B may be cal- 
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culated to a high degree of accuracy from 
the known transient-stability limit of a 
system A similar to it in configuration, 
by using the following expression: 


Pe Xp LE 
(transient-stability limit), (2) 


Py Kanleeals 
(Transient-stability limit) g = ee [z } 


where P is the system rating determined 
solely from consideration of the conductor 
size and installed transformer capacity, X 
is the total system transient reactance of 
the emergency circuit, and # is the nomi- 
nal system voltage. The subscripts . 
refer to system A or B. More specifically, © 
X is the sum of the generator transient 

reactance, the reactances of the sending- — 
end transformers, the transmission line 
under emergency circuit conditions, the 
receiving-end transformers, and the load. 
Equation 2 gives a good check with the 
data obtained by actual measurement on 
the analyzer, the error not exceeding five 
percent. In applying it, the intermediate 
condensers, if any, may be disregarded. 
This is explained by the comparatively 
small increase in the transient-stability 
limit caused by these condensers (see | 
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Table Ill. Kva of Synchronous Condensers at 
the Receiving End of Systems as Determined 
on the A-C Network Analyzer 


System Identification Number 
Condenser Kva Per Kilowatt 


of Line Rating, Kva/Kwr 
Condenser Kva Per Kilowatt of 


Steady-State-Stability Limit 
Under Normal Circuit Condi- 
ditions, Kva/Kw of SSSL-N 


Total Condenser Kva 


Remarks 


tei... 58,700. 2.1.17...0.61 

0-24 ... 42,750...0.86...0.39 

0-3¢ ... 67,600...1.35...0.83 

0;4¢.... 50,900... .1.02...0.51 

0-5a ... 37,750...0.76...0.49 

0-62 ... 32,100...0.64...0.44...One JC at mid- 
point 

0-7a ... 95,600. ..0.96...0.49 

0-82 ...110,000...1.10...0.60 

0-9a ...105,900...1.06...0.79 

0-10a... 54,900...0.55...0.34 

O-lla... 61,100...0.61...0.37...One JC at mid- 
point 

0-12... .298,000...1.18...0.71 

0-13a...235,000...0.94...0.51 

0-14a...253,000...1.01...0.61 

Q-15¢...352,000...1.41...1.09 

0-16a...285,000...1.14...0.97...One JC at mid- 
point 

0-17a...203,000...0.81...0.60...One JC at mid- 
point 

0-184. ..214,000...0.86...0.70...Two IC equally 
spaced 

0-19a. ..485,000...0.97...0.58 

0-20a...526,000...1.05...0.70 

0-22a.. .688,000...1.38...1.17 

0-23a., .639,000...1.28...1.00 

0-24a.. .537,000...1.07...0.91...One JC at mid- 
point 

0-25a.. .410,000. ..0.82...0.84...TwoJC equally 
spaced 

0-26a...817,000...1.02...0.68 

0-27a...688,000...0.86...0.52 

0-28a...960,000...1.20...0.82 

0-29a...735,000...0.92...0.63 

0-30a.. .870,000...1.09...0.91 

0-31a...772,000...0.96...0.88...One JC at mid- 
point 

0-32a...602,500...0.75...0.84...TwoJC equally 
spaced 


For commentary on system identification numbers, 
see Table I. 


Approximate sending- and receiving-end voltage 
ratio 1.05. 


Condenser kilovolt-amperes given leading. 


IC denotes intermediate synchronous condenser 
placed for 100 per cent load. 


part II of paper), the increase itself be- 
ing counterbalanced by the error inherent 
in equation 2. Thus, by a judicious use of 
this expression, a saving of-time may be 
effected in estimating the transient-sta- 
bility limit of one system through the 
known stability limit of another similar 
system. 

The transient-stability limit of the de- 
signed systems is givenin Table IV. The 
table also gives the stability limit for 
zero-duration time of a double line-to- 
ground fault. This calculation is made 
by using the appropriate curve of Figure 
11 of the First Report of Power-System 
Stability. The latter curve represents a 
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Figure 2. Steady-state-stability limit 


Normal circuit conditions 
A—800,000—345 G—250,000—138 
B—800,000—230 H—100,000—230 
C—500,000—345 K—100,000—138 
D—500,000—230 L— 50,000—138 
E—9250,000—345 M— 50,000— 69 
F—250,000—230 


(First figure represents kilowatts transmitted; 
the second, kilovolts of sending-end voltage) 
The 250-mile lines are equipped with one 
intermediate synchronous condenser; the 
500-mile lines, with two intermediate con- 
densers, in capacity sufficient for 100 per cent 


load 


long and heavy line, and it has been 
checked on the writer’s systems, resulting 
in data confirming it. 

In Figure 4 the transient-stability 
limit is represented as a function of the 
length of the transmission line. In like 
fashion it may be shown as a function of 
the sending-end voltage, or of the kilovolt- 
ampere capacity of installed generators. 
The representation is similar to that of 
the steady-state-stability limit (see Figure 
2). The curves are also susceptible to 
interpolation and may be used for similar 
objectives (see discussion of the steady- 
state-stability limit). 

The telative effect, however, of the 
system reactance and the transmission 
voltage is different in the case of the 
transient-stability limit from that of the 
steady-state limit. In the transient state 
the generator reactance is much smaller 
and the line reactance greater than in the 
steady state. Therefore, while in the 
steady state the generator reactance pre- 
dominates even in the longer lines, in the 
transient state the reverse is true; here 
the line reactance is of greater signifi- 
cance, the line length assuming the con- 
trolling influence. In the greater majority 
of cases the total system reactance in the 
transient state is smaller than in the 
steady state under normal circuit condi- 
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STEADY-STATE STABILITY LIMIT — KILOWATTS 


Figure 3. 


Normal circuit conditions 


Curves for systems with installed generator 
capacity of 55,000 to 950,000 kva, transmit- 
ting power to a metropolitan-load center 50 
to 500 miles distant, at sending-end voltages 
of 69, 138, 230, and 345 kv. All systems 
with receiving-end synchronous condensers in 
sufficient kilovolt-ampere capacity to main- 
tain a five per cent voltage drop in the line. 
The 250-mile lines are equipped with one 
intermediate synchronous condenser; the 
500-mile lines, with two intermediate con- 
densers, in capacity sufficient for 100 per cent 
load. Curve sections denoted A are for sys- 
tems with intermediate condensers. No other 
means are used for the increase of system 
stability limits. For explanation of quantity 
“B,” see text of paper 


tions. As an indirect result, the trans- 
mission voltage is a considerably more 
powerful factor in fixing the magnitude 
of the transient-stability limit than in 
fixing that of the steady-state limit. 


Curves for Estimating the 
Transient-Stability Limit 


As a result of further analysis, the 
transient-stability limit is represented as a 
function of the quantity 6 similar to that 
used for the representation of the steady- 
state limit. Thus a curve is obtained for 
the rapid estimation of the transient- 
stability limit. 

In this case the quantity 6 has a differ- 
ent meaning from that of the denominator 
in equation 1, in that X is the total sys- 
tem reactance as taken for the transient- 
stability calculations, expressed in ohms 
on the system generator base. The tran- 
sientreactance of generators and the trans- 
mission-line reactance under emergency 
circuit conditions must now be taken. 

The curve thus obtained (Figure 5) 
permits the estimation, within engineering 
accuracy, of the transient-stability limit 
for a system with a double line-to-ground 
fault cleared in 10.5 cycles. For reasons 
mentioned above, there is no need for a 
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TRANSIENT-STABILITY LIMIT 


ie) 100 200 300 400 500 
LENGTH OF TRANSMISSION LINE — MILES 


Figure 4. Transient-stability limit 


Double line-to-ground fault at the sending 
end cleared in 10.5 cycles, with loss of cir- 
cuit or a section of it. For explanation of 
identification letters, see Figure 2. For circuit 
condition after fault is cleared, see Figure 1 


separate curve for lines equipped with the 
intermediate synchronous condensers. 

The discussion of the 6 curve and its 
application in the case of the steady-state- 
stability limit applies equally well to the 
transient-stability limit. In addition, it 
may be said that since the inertia con- 
stant of machines in the metropolitan- 
load center was chosen so as to be repre- 
sentative of actual systems, an additional 
argument exists for the statement that the 
curve may be used on systems with loads 
met in actual practice. 

The transient-stability limit given by 
the curve of Figure 5 may be expressed as 
follows: 


Transient-stability limit = 800-8 kilowatts 
(3) 


with g as defined above. When use is 
made of the relationship between the 


Figure 5. Estimating curves for the transient- 
stability limit 
Sending-end fault cleared in 10.5 cycles 

A—Double line-to-ground 
B—Line-to-line 
C—Line-to-ground 

In using the curves for estimating purposes, 

no distinction is made between systems with 

and without intermediate synchronous con- 


severity of various types of faults, such | 


as are given by the curves of Figure 11 of 
the First Report of Power-System Sta- 
bility, the following expressions may be 
obtained for the transient-stability limit 
at 10.5 cycles’ fault-clearing time: 

For a line-to-line fault 


Transient-stability limit = 1,040- 8 (4) 
For a line-to-ground fault 
Transient-stability limit =1,100- 8 (5) 


with B as defined above, and the transient- 
stability limit expressed in kilowatts. 
The above expressions may be easily 
modified to apply for faults of any dura- 
tion, by using a curve representing the 
variation of the transient-stability limit 
with the clearing time of the particular 
fault. For this purpose, the curves of the 
First Report of Power-System Stability 
may be used for trunk transmission lines. 


Criteria of the Margin of the 
Transient-Stability Limit Over the 
Test Load 


In cases where the transient-stability 
limit of a system is determined on the a-c 
network analyzer, the better the guesses as 
to the probable stability limit of the sys- 
tem, the fewer the total number of swing 
curves to be taken. The procedure may 
be shortened considerably if use is made 
of the relative time when, on the one 
hand, the maximum angle between the 
generator and the load machines is 
reached, and on the other hand, the 
change in the rotor angle of the generator, 
Ad,, becomes negative. 

When the angle between the machines 
reaches its maximum before Ad, becomes 
negative, there is a comparatively large 
margin between the transient-stability 
limit of the system and the test load. 
When the maximum machine angle is 
reached simultaneously with Ad, passing 
through zero, there still is a margin— 
though a small one—between the stability 


limit and the test load. When, however,’ 
the angle A6, becomes negative before thé’ 
maximum value of the angle between the 
machines is reached, then, practically 
speaking, there is no margin, and the test 
load may be taken as equal to the tran- 
sient-stability limit of the system. Ob- 
servation of the time relationship given 
makes it possible to reduce considerably 
the effort required for the study of the, 
system on the network analyzer. 


Part Il 


From the data on stability limits of the 
transmission systems investigated on the 
a-c network analyzer, given in part I of 
the paper, it may be seen that only a 
handful of the systems will deliver the 
100 per cent block of power to the metro- 
politan-system load under the fault con- 
ditions prescribed, without the use of 
special design features. Special designs 
must be applied to the great majority of 
systems in order that their transient- 
stability limits may be increased. 


It is the purpose of part II of this paper 
to investigate, on the a-c network ana- 
lyzer, some of the means for improving the 
stability limits of transmission systems, 
and then to apply the various means to 
the systems whose transient-stability 
limits had to be raised to the 100 per cent’ 
rating. 


Figure 6. System swing curves, taken on 
the network analyzer (system 0-25a) 


13 per cent resistance in sending-transformer 
neutral. Double line-to-ground fault at the 
sending end. System stable 


A—Generator 

B—Intermediate condenser at point two thirds 
from receiving end 

C—Intermediate condenser at point one third 
from receiving end 

D— Receiving-end condenser 


E—Load 


0.475 
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INCREASE IN STABILITY*LIMIT OVER CASE WITH 
NO INTERMEDIATE CONDENSERS — PER CENT 


0 1 2 5) 4 5 
NUMBER OF INTERMEDIATE 
SYNCHRONOUS CONDENSER STATIONS 
Figure 7. Effect of intermediate-synchronous- 


condenser stations on system stability limit 


Intermediate-condenser stations so located as 
to divide the line into sections of equal 
length 
A—Steady-state-stability limit—5OO-mile line 
B—Steady-state-stability limit—500-mile line. 
Reactors. substituted for condensers 

C—Transient-stability limit—500-mile line 
D—Transient-stability limit—5OO-mile line. 
. Reactors substituted for condensers 
E—Steady-state-stability limit—250-mile line 
F—Transient-stability limit—250-mile line 


The intermediate synchronous con- 
denser, the resistance in the neutral of the 
sending transformer, and the reactor on 
the generator bus are the three devices 
for increasing the stability limits which 
were investigated. They were chosen, 
because the available data in the litera- 
ture on their application are either in- 
complete or nonexistent, and also because 
they were within the means available for 
the type of academic study made by the 
writer. 


The Intermediate Synchronous 
Condenser 


There are relatively few power-trans- 
mission systems on which intermediate 
synchronous condensers are installed. 
Wherever this is the case, however, satis- 
faction is generally expressed with the 
part the intermediate condenser plays in 
the system operation. Since in most 
systems the installation of the inter- 
mediate condenser was made previous to 
the time when the full significance of the 
problem of transient stability was realized 
it may be presumed that the primary rea- 
son for installing the condenser was its 
contribution to the steady-state-stability 
limit and to the maintenance of voltages 
at certain points of the transmission line. 
Indeed, the studies published by 
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Table IV. System Steady-State and Transient-Stability Limits 


Steady-State-Stability Limit 


Transient-Stability Limit 
(Double Line-to-Ground Fault) 


At 10.5 Cycles 


; Normal Emergency Fault-Clearing At Zero Fault- 
System Circuit Conditions Circuit Conditions Time Duration Time 
Identifi- 
cation (Per (Per (Per (Per 
Number’ Cent) (Kw) Cent) (Kw) Cent) (Kw) Cent) (Kw) Remarks 
O-la ....193 .. 96,500..162.5.. 81,250... 89.2.. 44,600..131.5.. 67,500. 
0-24 ....220 ..’ 110,000. .208 104,000..129 .. 64,500..190 95,000 
0-3a ....162 81,000. .120 65,000.. 74 ., 37,000..109 .. 54,500 
0-4a_ ....200 100,000..190 .. 95,000..115 .. 57,500..169.5.. 84,750 
O-5¢ ....155 77,500. .145.5.. 72,750.. 99.5.. 49,750..146.6.. 73,300 
O-6Gi-<s.- 147 73,500. .132.5.. 66,250.. 84.5.. 42,250. .124.5. 62,200....One IC at mid- 
point 
0-7a ....196 196,000..177 ... 177,000..105 ..105,000..154.5.. 154,500 
0-8a ....183 183,000. .159.5. 159,500.. 91 .. 91,000. .134 134,000 
0-9a ....134 134,000. .120 120,000.. 76 .. 76,000. .112 112,000 
0-10a....160 160,000. . 152 152,000.. 99.7.. 99,700. .147 147,000 
O-lla....164 164,000. .152 152,000.. 88.7.. 88,700..130.8.. 130,800.... One IC at mid- 
a point 
0-12a....167 417,000. .138.5.. 346,000... 74 ..185,000..109 272,500 
0-13a....184 460,000. .168.5.. 421,000.. 97 ..242,500..143 .. 357,000 
0-14a....167 417,000..148.5.. 371,000.. 84.2..210,500..124.2.. 315,000 
0-15@¢....129 322,500. .106 265,000.. 63 .157,500.. 92.8.. 232,000 
0-16¢a....118 295,000... 89 222,500.. 47.9..119,900.. 70.5 176,500....One IC at mid- 
point 
0-17a....135 337,500. .116 290,000.. 71 ..177,500..104.6.. 261,500....One JC at mid- 
point 
0-18a....122.5.. 306,000... 95.5.. 239,000.. 54.5..186,300.. 80.2.. 200,500....Two IC equally 
spaced 
0-19a....167 835,000. .158 790,000.. 91.7..459,000..135.2.. 675,000 
0-20a....151 755,000. .140 700,000.. 81.6..408,000..120.3.. 601,500 
0-22¢....118 590,000. .104 520,000. . 61 ..305,000.. 89.7.. 444,000 
0-23¢....128 640,000. .108 540,000... 62.7..314,000.. 92.4.. 462,000 
0-24a....118 590,000... 92 460,000.. 49.5. .247,600.. 72.9.. 364,500....One JC at mid- 
point 
0-25a.... 97 485,000... 83 415,000.. 52.5..262,500.. 77.3.. 386,500....Two IC equally 
spaced 
0-26a....149 .1,194,000..138 ..1,105,000.. 77.4. .619,500. .114 912,000 
0-27a....165 ..1,3821,000..159 ..1,272,000.. 90.8..727,000..134 ..1,074,000 
0-28a....129 ..1,033,000..116.5.. 932,000.. 66.4..531,000.. 97.8.. 782,000 
0-29a....146 . 1,170,000. .138.5..1,110,000.. 83.6. .669,500,.123.4,.. 988,000 
0-30a....120 960,000..109.5.. 876,000.. 67.1..537,000.. 98.9.. 792,000 
0-31la....109.5.. 876,000... 96 768,000.. 53.9. .431,200.. 79.3.. 634,000....One IC at mid- 
point 
0-32a.... 90 720,000. . 80 640,000... 49.8. .398,200.. 73.4 587,000. ...Two JC equally 
spaced 


Systems have generators of normal design and are not equipped with devices for stability improvement, 
except with intermediate synchronous condensers, as indicated under ‘‘Remarks.” 


- JC indicates an intermediate synchronous condenser, placed for 100 per cent load. 


For list of systems, see Table I. 


Baum,!?!! Fortescue,!*:!? Fortescue and 
Wagner,!* Evans and Bergvall,!® Peter- 
sen,!® Piloty,!7—19 and Rtidenberg?%?! 
deal exclusively with the effect of the 
intermediate condenser on the steady- 
state-stability limit of the system. None 
of these studies were made on the net- 
work) analyzer, and consequently the 
method of approach necessitated simplify- 
ing assumptions; for instance, in their 
study of the intermediate condenser, 
Wagner and Evans”* assumed an infinite 
bus (that is, a bus to which so large a 
synchronous capacity is connected that 
its frequency and voltage are absolutely 
unaffected by any conditions external to 
that bus). There are practically no pub- 
lished data on the effect of the intermedi- 
ate condenser on the transient-stability 
limit. Summers and McClure?’ mention 
the subject briefly, and Tchernycheva 
and Lavrov’ discuss the effect of the 
intermediate condenser on the system 
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stability limit for the case of a three-phase 
fault. 

From the study of system operation it 
appears that all intermediate condensers 
on a line may operate either primarily 
leading or primarily lagging; or that some 
will operate mostly leading, requiring a 
1.0 to 0.5 lead-to-lag ratio, while others 
will operate only lagging, requiring a 1.0 
to 1.0 lead-to-lag ratio. This depends on 
the length of the line, on the number of 
condenser stations, and on the ease with 
which the line carries its 100 per cent 
load. For instance, on the 500-mile lines 
with two intermediate condensers, both 
condensers have a 1.0 to 1.0 lead-to-lag 
ratio; while with three condenser sta- 
tions, two condensers have a 1.0 to 1.0 
lead-to-lag ratio and the third has a ratio 
of 1.0 to 0.5. In every case the larger 
condenser kilovolt-amperes are required 
under emergency circuit conditions. The 
kilovolt-ampere capacity of the inter- 
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mediate condensers and the total syn- 
chronous-condenser capacity for the sys- 
tems under design, for the number of 
intermediate-condenser stations as finally 
adopted, are given in Table V. 

The swing curves of two intermediate 
condensers on a 500-mile line loaded al- 
most up to its transient-stability limit are 
shown in Figure 6. 

The results of a study of the effect of 
the intermediate synchronous condensers 
on the stability limits of the 250-mile 
and 500-mile systems may be summarized 
as follows: On an average 250-mile line, 
with one intermediate-condenser station 
in the system, the steady-state-stability 
limit is about ten per cent greater than 
in the system with no intermediate con- 
densers. The stability limit of a 500- 
mile line, under the same conditions, is 45 
per cent greater. Ona 250-mile line carry- 
ing its 100 per cent load very easily, the 
beneficial effect of the intermediate con- 
denser may be considerably greater; for 
instance, in the system 0-lla, which 
typifies a light line, the steady-state- 
stability limit is increased by about 20 
per cent. 


The increase in the transient-stability 
limit caused by one intermediate-con- 
denser station is far smaller than the in- 
crease in the steady-state limit. On an 
average 250-mile line the increase is less 
than five per cent; on a 500-mile line it is 
about 12 per cent. Thus it is seen that 
the intermediate condenser is more effec- 
tive on the longer lines than it is on the 
shorter ones. 

As the number of intermediate-con- 
denser stations on the line is increased, 
the stability limits increase until a certain 
theoretical optimum is reached. On a 
250-mile line the difference in stability 
limits when one or two intermediate sta- 
tions are installed is so small that from 
the economic viewpoint one station will 
give the best solution. On a 500-mile 
line, however, the largest increases in the 
steady-state-stability limit seem to take 
place with a different number of con- 
denser stations than is best for the tran- 
sient-stability limit. Economic computa- 
tions, however, will show that two sta- 
tions are the optimum. Two stations will 
increase the steady-state-stability limit by 
about 57 per cent and the transient limit 
by about 16 per cent. 

Irrespective of the number of inter- 
mediate-condenser stations in the system, 
their location is most advantageous when 
they divide the entire line into sections of 
equal length; thus, for a 250-mile line, a 
mid-point condenser gives the best result. 

Doubling the size of the intermediate 
condenser required to maintain specified 
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and Intermediate Condensers) as Determined on the A-C Network Analyzer 


= ne 


Total 
Synchronous Condensers in System 


Condenser Kya 


Intermediate Synchronous Condensers Per Kw of 
—————— is = Steady-State 
No. of Condenser Limit 
Receiving- Inter- Kva Per Under Normal 
System End mediate Kw of Circuit Con- 
Identifi- Synchronous Con- Condenser Line ditions oy 
cation Condensers denser Lead-to-Lag Rating Kva/Kw of 
Number Total Kva Total Kva Stations Ratio Total Kva Kva/Kwr SSSL-N 
0-66. perce LOOL mice 20/500) ore Oere omnia On 52:600% mask OO. 0 amen 0.72 
O-lla.. eo LOO I OOV7O0A we ate Ones cose Ose RU 180, 850)"...28) .. 0. 
0-16a......285,000. 849,000... 8. One ....40-1.0:0:5.... 684,000 2205470) .anaeen 2.15 
0-172. .,...208,000... .,..182,500.. 1+. Onec.. 6. 20200. 0.) dOb O00 ier We ou a anne 0.99 
0-18¢.....,.214,000.......313,400. Pele O: sah rensie ain O.s B27 4007 res Ly. . eee Li2 
Q224as hes 23 087/000. is COS O00, aren One. 2... 61.0:0.8. 02. 07248,000) (6.2520)... s cane 
Q0-25¢...... 410;00G6% ir. cn BOO, O00) marcma Twos, L021, OF COU mean. .61 
O-3l¢@....... 772, 000% 8 seared hO, COO. Aswan On€ vn. cee lVOVQNGr ys al UBB FOOme ewer .1.32 
OnS 2a spss 602,500. .... 825,500... 0. Two... 1.80820... S28, 000Rr aa. .29 


For commentary on system identification numbers, see part I, Table 1. 


Condenser kilovolt-amperes given leading. 


Intermediate synchronous condensers located so as to divide line into sections of equal length, and placed 


for 100 per cent load. 


voltages increases both the steady-state- 
and the transient-stability limits by 
slightly less than ten per cent over the 
case of a condenser of normal size. The 
same general result is obtained when 
intermediate condensers of lower react- 
ance are used. 

Study of the substitution of reactors for 
lagging intermediate condensers was 
made on systems where all condensers 
operate fully lagging, as well as on those 
where some condensers operate lagging 
while others are leading. The results 
show that when lagging condensers are 
replaced by reactors, the stability limits 
are considerably lowered, especially the 
transient-stability limit. While in a cer- 
tain 500-mile system the increase in the 
steady-state limit obtained from reactors 
was only ten per cent less than that ob- 
tained from synchronous condensers, the 
increase in the transient-stability limit 
was less than half that obtained with con- 
densers. 

Reactors therefore can be substituted 
for lagging intermediate condensers only 
when the steady-state stability is con- 
sidered of greater importance than the 
transient stability, and provided the 
lower initial cost and lower losses make 
the over-all economic balance in favor of 
the reactors. The effect of intermediate 
condensers on system stability limits is 
represented in Figure 7. 

When the load in a 500-mile system 
drops below the 100 per cent level for 
which the intermediate condensers are 
provided, then the voltage at the inter- 
mediate points may rise considerably 
above the desired level and thus endanger 
the insulation of the system and the con- 
tinuity of operation. This may also take 
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place in some, though not all, 250-mile 
lines. Intermediate condensers of suffi- 
cient capacity for the 100 per cent load 
are insufficient to prevent the rise in volt- 
age in these lines with smaller loads. 
On a 500-mile line, with a 50 per cent 
load, the intermediate-condenser capac- 
ity needed is about double that required 
for the 100 per cent load; on the 250- 
mile line it is approximately 25 per cent 
greater, when equal voltages are to be 
maintained with both the 50 and 100 per 
cent loads, 
vide intermediate condensers large enough 
to keep normal voltages at very low loads; 
yet they should be placed for a load 
smaller than 100 per cent. This will put 
the system in a more favorable operating 
condition and will facilitate the charging 
problem of the line. A corresponding in- 
crease in the stability limits of the system 
will result; this will compensate for the 
additional cost of the condenser. 


Resistance in the Neutral of the 
Sending Transformer - 


It has been recognized for some time 
that the grounding of the neutral of the 
sending transformer through a resistance 
has a distinctly beneficial effect on the 
transient-stability limit of the system. 
Although this method of grounding has 
been applied to existing systems, the pub- 
lished data on its effect on the transient- 
stability limit are very meager. It has 
been reported,’ however, that with the 
sending-end double line-to-ground faults, 
which are also assumed for the present 
study, the same percentage gain in the 
transient-stability limit is obtained when 
either the neutral of the sending-end 
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It is not economical to pro- 


Table V. Kva of Synchronous Condensers in the 250- and 500-Mile Systems (Receiving-End/; 
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FAULT-CLEARING TIME—CYCLES 
Figure 8. Effect on transient-stability limit of 


a 13 per cent resistance in the sending-trans- 
former neutral 


Double line-to-ground fault at the sending end 
A—50-mile line 
B—75-mile line 
C—150-mile and 500-mile lines 
D—250-mile line 


transformer alone is grounded through a 
resistance, or when, in addition to it, the 
neutral of the receiving-end transformer is 
grounded through a reactance. Hence, so 
far as the transient stability is concerned, 
the grounding of the receiving-transformer 
neutral is not necessary with the type of 
fault being considered. 

In grounding the sending-transformer 
neutral of a 50-mile line with various re- 
sistors ranging from 5.8 to 17.5 per cent, 
it was found that the smallest angle be- 
tween the machines at the ends of the 
system at the transient-stability limit 
occurs with a 13 per cent resistance. This 
optimum resistance, however, is not par- 
ticularly critical, since the observed varia- 
tions in the angles between the machines 
with the various resistor sizes are accom- 
panied by very small differences in corre- 
sponding transient-stability limits. This 
leads to the conclusion that the ultimate 
selection of a resistance—whether it 
should be 13 per cent or should differ 
somewhat from it—must be based on con- 
siderations other than stability; namely, 
on the effect of the size of the resistance 
on the insulation of the transformer. On 
this basis, in all systems designed, the 
study of the effect on the transient-sta- 
bility limit of grounding the sending- 
transformer neutral was made with 
grounding through a 13 per cent re- 
sistance. 

The increase in the transient-stability 


limit obtained at various fault-clearing 


times on lines from 50 to 500 miles along 
is given in Figure 8. The curves may be 
judiciously interpolated for any length of 
line up to and somewhat exceeding 500 
miles. 

It is seen from the data obtained that 
the resistance in the sending-transformer 
neutral makes a very substantial contri- 
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Figure 9. Effect of shunt reactors on generator 
bus on stability limits of 250-mile to 500-mile 
lines 


Lines equipped with intermediate synchronous 
condensers 
A, B—Steady-state-stability limit 
C, D—Transient-stability limit 


bution to the transient-stability limit. 
The percentage increase secured on a 50- 
mile line is the largest; it then decreases 
as the line length increases, reaching a 
minimum on lines somewhat over 250 
miles in length. This is due to the fact 
that as the line gets longer, its zero- 
sequence impedance increases. A decrease 
in the zero-sequence current follows and 
causes in turn a smaller J*R loss in the 
grounding resistor. As a consequence, 
the power output of the generator under 
fault conditions is not maintained so well 
on the longer lines as on the shorter. 
The resultant increase in the transient- 
stability limit in the 250-mile lines is 
smaller than in the 50-mile lines. 


Shunt Reactors on the Generator 
Bus 


It was suggested some years ago that 
shunt) reactors be used on the generator 
bus*® in order to increase the stability 
limits) of the system, and views were ex- 
pressed to the effect that this method has 
some real possibilities. There are, how- 
ever, no published data on the subject. 

The writer does not know of any case 
where such reactors are installed on sys- 
tems in this country. From a sketchy 
description?” of the Kembs—Creney 
220-kv, 173-mile line in France, it appears 
that there is a 15,000-kva shunt reactor 
on the generating bus of the station at 
Kembs. A statement is made that the re- 
actor renders a very satisfactory service 
in helping to maintain stability of the line. 

The shunt reactor on the generator bus 
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Figure 10. Effect of shunt reactors on generator 
bus on required kilovolt-ampere generator 
capacity on 250-mile to 500-mile lines 


Lines equipped with intermediate synchronous 
condensers 


a 


is connected directly from the low-voltage 
sending-end bus to ground, The reactor 
increases the total system transfer react- 
ance, it lowers the power factor on the 
generator, and increases its excitation 
voltage. The increase in the total system 
transfer reactance lowers the system 
stability limit, while the increase in the 
excitation voltage raises it. As a result, 
an important increase in the system sta- - 
bility limit is obtained. Since the genera- 
tors must supply the transmission line 
with the same amount of active power 
when the generator bus is loaded with 
reactors as when they are not used—and 
this without overheating during the 
operation with full-load normal field cur- 
rents—the installed kilovolt-ampere ca- 
pacity of generators, in the case when re- 
actors are used, must be greater than when 
there are none. 

The study of the shunt reactor on the 
generator bus was made on the 250-mile 
and 500-mile systems on the network 
analyzer and was checked by analytical 
calculations. Reactors of from 40 to 400 
per cent were placed on the 250-mile 
systems, equipped with one intermediate 
condenser, and on the 500-mile systems 
with two condensers. When the reactor 
was connected to the generator bus, the 
kilovolt-ampere generator capacity was 
increased to satisfy the new conditions. 
The increases in the steady-state- and 
transient-stability limits obtained on 
these systems are represented in Figure 9. 

It is seen that the shunt reactor on the 
generator bus greatly increases the system 
stability limits. In the systems investi- 
gated, a 40 per cent reactor increased the 
steady-state limit as much as 60 per cent, 
and the transient limit as much as 37 
per cent. The increase in the transient 
limit is considerably smaller than that in 
the steady-state limit; still it is very sub- 
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stantial. Figure 9 gives two curves for 
the steady-state- and two for the tran- 
sient-stability limits. The upper of each 
pair of curves is obtained for systems 
where the relationship between the reac- 
tor and the system reactance is such that 
the introduction of the reactor, accom- 
panied with a corresponding change in 
generator reactance, causes little change 
in the total system transfer reactance, 
while the lower of each pair of curves is 
for systeris where this change is appreci- 
able. Thus the percentage increase in the 
steady-state- or transient-stability limits 
obtained from a reactor of a certain size 
lies between the upper and lower curves of 
a pair, depending on the system. As the 
size of the reactor increases, its effec- 
tiveness declines. The curves of Figure 9 
may be used for estimating the range of 
the increase in stability limits caused by 
the presence of a reactor on the bus. 


A part of the increase in the stability 
limits of a system with a shunt reactor 
on the bus is due to the larger kilovolt- 
ampere capacity of generators required by 
the reactor. A study of the two factors, 
made separately on a system having a 
steady-state-stability limit of 118 per 
cent, with a normal kilovolt-ampere gen- 
erator capacity, gave the following results: 
With a reactor on the bus and the genera- 
tor capacity correspondingly increased, 
the steady-state limit rose to 157 per cent; 
when the reactor was removed, with the 
increased generator capacity still con- 
nected to the system, the stability limit 
dropped to 132 per cent. The contribu- 
tion of the reactor itself to the stability 
limit is plainly evident. 


The increase in the steady-state-sta- 
bility limit caused by the shunt reactor on 
the bus, as measured on the network 
analyzer, may be checked in the following 
fashion: The ratio of the generator excita- 
tion voltages for the system with and 
without a reactor on the bus is first deter- 
mined. This may be calculated from the 
voltage vector diagram. The increased 
kilovolt-ampere generator capacity and 
the actual angle between the line current 
and the reference voltage (line sending-end 
voltage) must be properly represented. 
The ratio of the total system transfer 
reactance, without a reactor on the bus, 
to that with it is then calculated. The 
product of the two ratios will indicate the 
increase in the steady-state-stability 
limit. The result differs from the meas- 
ured figures by 15 to 20 per cent. This 
is due to the fact that the excitation volt- 
age is determined for the condition of 100 
per cent load, and not at the pull-out for 
which the stability limit is determined on 
the network analyzer. 
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The pull-out condition is approached 
to a greater extent when the steady-state 


maximum power limit of the system is _ 


calculated at the rated voltage in a man- 
ner similar to that employed when the 
maximum power limit is determined of a 
long transmission line and synchronous- 
motor load, with the sending- and re- 
ceiving-end voltages given and reactances 
only considered.? The kilovolt-ampere 
generator capacity required by the pres- 
ence of the reactor on the bus, and the 
actual angle between the line current and 
the reference voltage must be taken. The 
receiving-end condenser and the inter- 
mediate condensers may be neglected. 
The line sending-end leak also is neglected, 
and the receiving-end leak may be as- 
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Figure 11. Curves for estimating the increase 


in transient-stability limit due to shunt reactors 
on generator bus 


Based on study of 250-mile to 500-mile systems 
with intermediate synchronous condensers. 
For explanation of quantity k see text of paper 
Reactor size 

A—4O per cent 

B—90 per cent 

C—130 per cent 

D—200 per cent 

E—960 per cent 

F—400 per cent 


sumed to equal infinity. This method of 
calculation does not represent a rigorous 
solution; still it gives a satisfactory check 
with the data obtained on the network 
analyzer. 

The kilovolt-ampere generator capac- 
ity required by shunt reactors on the 
bus is easily calculated when the angle 
by which the line current leads the send- 
ing-end voltage is known. On the 250- 
to 500-mile lines studied, with one or two 
intermediate condensers, this angle varies 
within narrow limits. The increase in 
generator kilovolt-amperes required by 
reactors of various sizes in the systems 
under design is given in Figure 10. With 
a 40 per cent reactor the increase is over 
150 per cent, dropping rapidly as the size 
of the reactor increases. With a change 
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wy 
in the number of intermediate-condenser’ 
stations in the line, the generator kilo- 
volt-amperes required by a reactor on the 
bus will undergo a slight change. 

From the effect of shunt reactors on the 
transient-stability limit of various sys- 
tems, a set of curves of Figure 11 is ob- 
tained from which the increase in the 
transient-stability limit of the system, 
due to the presence of a reactor on the bus 
may be estimated when the ratio k of the 
total system transfer reactance without 
the reactor to that with a reactor is cal- 
culated. In determining the ratio k, the 
transient reactances of the generators and 
the reactance of the line under emergency 
circuit conditions must be taken. For 
the system transfer reactance, with the 
reactor on the bus, the increased genera- 
tor kilovolt-amperes should be taken as 
required by the reactor, and the archi- 
trave of the equivalent m circuit of the 
entire circuit must be known. It is also 
possible to determine from the curves the 
proper size of reactor to be placed on the . 
generator bus when it is desired to in- 
crease the transient-stability limit of the 
system by a certain percentage, when the 
system reactances are known. The curves 
may be applied to double line-to-ground, 
line-to-line, and line-to-ground faults, 
and are subject to interpolation. 

The increase in the steady-state- and 
transient-stability limits caused by the 
presence of the shunt reactor on the gen- 
erator bus is substantially independent 
of the length of the line. The increase in 
the transient-stability limit caused by the 
reactor is essentially independent of the 
type of fault and of the fault-clearing time. 

In view of the large increase in the kilo- 
volt-ampere generator capacity required 
by some shunt reactors on the generator 
bus, the economic benefits from the in- 
crease in stability limits due to their pres- 
ence must be balanced against the cost of 
the reactors, as well as the expense of the 
incremental generating capacity which 
must be. installed, including associated 
housing and other equipment. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that it is neces- 
sary to increase the capacity of the prime- 
mover equipment only to the extent of 
supplying the losses in the incremental 
generating capacity and in all reactors. 
In so far as reactors are concerned, air- 
core units may be used. In general, the 
installation of shunt reactors on the gen- 
erator bus would be economical in cases 
of which the following may be representa- 
tive: 4 j 


1. When the reactors require a compara- 
tively small increase in generator capacity. 


2. When they are to be installed in a sys- 
tem where the total installed generating 
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capacity is small, so that the addition to it 
of the high percentage required by the reac- 
tors is not excessive. 


3. When a transmission line is fed from a 
bus of a large generating system supplying 
a large local load at a small annual load 
factor, so that reactors may be installed 
without ‘adding to the existing generating 
capacity. 

\\ 

Other Methods for the Increase of 

Stability Limits 


Various means have been proposed to 
increase the stability limits of transmis- 
sion systems. Of these, such methods as 
shunt static condensers, series synchro- 
nous condensers, inductive compensating 
generator, series loading resistors, quad- 
rature booster transformers, tuned line, 
neutralizing networks, frequency chang- 
ers, and other conversion equipment have 
not been used in the present study. High- 
speed exciters are not used, because they 
bring about a very small gain in the sta- 
bility limit at fast fault-clearing times. 
The construction of additional circuits or 
the shortening of the line sections provides 
only a slight increase in the stability 
limit, and hence both are hardly eco- 
nomical. 

Series capacitors are another major 
device proposed to overcome stability 
limitations of long lines. It has recently 
been shown” that series capacitors offer 
great promise so far as the steady-state- 
stability limit is concerned. They should, 
however, be studied under fault conditions 
in order not only to ascertain to what de- 
gree they are effective in overcoming the 
transient-stability limitations, but also 
to make sure that they operate properly 
at the high voltages which under fault 
conditions may take place in the 230- and 
345-kv lines. The means for such an in- 
vestigation were not at the disposal of 
the writer, and so this device was not 
applied to the systems reported in this 
study. 

Four additional methods which are used 
for the increase of stability limits of the 
systems designed are: 


1. The decrease of the transient reactance 
of the generators. 


2. The increase of their inertia constant, 
3. Generator damper windings. 


4. High-speed switching. 


All these methods are well known; never- 
theless the following will be pointed out: 
The increase in the transient-stability 
limit, because of the decrease of the gen- 
erator transient reactance, is essentially 
independent of the fault-clearing time, 
while that obtained from the increase of 
the inertia constant does depend upon it. 
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On the other hand, the beneficial effect ob- 
tained from lowered transient reactance 
is usually secured at a slightly higher 
cost. In some systems the inertia of the 
receiving-end machines may be controlled 
by the system designer; in the systems of 
this study the constants of the receiving- 
end rotating equipment are assumed to 
be fixed. Damper windings of both high 
and low resistance serve to improve the 
transient-stability limit; the former pro- 
vide negative-sequence damping while a 
dissymmetrical fault lasts, while the 
latter have an appreciable positive-se- 
quence damping action after the fault is 
cleared. Whenever, in the systems re- 
ported, dampers are said to be required, 
they are assumed to be of high resistance. 
It is felt, however, that the type of damp- 
ers to be used must be decided on the 
merits of the individual case, and that 
this has little effect on the magnitude of 
the stability limit. It should be borne in 
mind that the increase in the transient- 
stability limit due to the dampers de- 
pends on the switching time as well as on 
the type of grounding of the sending- 
transformer neutral. By far the most 
effective factor affecting the transient- 
stability limit of a system is the fault- 
clearing time; the high-speed circuit 
breaker may hence be considered the 
major device for this purpose. The effect 
of the fault-clearing time on the increase 
of the stability limit, with various types 
of faults, is well known and has already 
been reported. 

In every long transmission system the 
tower-footing and fault resistance makes a 
small contribution to the increase of its 
transient-stability limit. In the zero- 
sequence network represented on the net- 
work analyzer, the tower-footing resist- 
ance was omitted. Still, in each system a 
small fraction of the ultimate limit of its 
transient stability is credited to the im- 
provement caused by the tower-footing 
and fault resistance. 


Design Features Required by the 
Transient-Stability Conditions 
Imposed 


From the transient-stability limit of 
systems at 10.5 cycles fault-clearing time, 
as given in Table IV (part I of paper), it 
will be seen that there is a group of six 
systems, namely, systems 0Q-2a, 0-4a, 
0-5a, 0-7a, 0-10a, and 0-13a, whose tran- 
sient-stability limit is either very close 
to 100 per cent or exceeds it. These sys- 
tems therefore require no special devices 
for the increase of stability limits. In 
fact, in some cases the fault-clearing time 
could exceed 10.5 cycles and still the con- 
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dition of 100 per cent transient stability 
would be met. In spite of this, standard 
eight-cycle circuit breakers are provided 
for these systems, thus securing in some 
of them a margin between the rating 
assigned and the transient-stability limit. 
The additional generators and trans- 
formers which this would permit are not 
installed at this time; however, these 
systems will be somewhat more economi- 
cal when full advantage of transmission 
capacity is taken. The problem of system 
expansion is not considered in this study. 


The remaining systems are divided into 
two groups. To the first group belong 
systems whose transient-stability limit is 
below 100 per cent but which have a rea- 
sonable margin—from 16.0 to 62.5 per 
cent—between the line rating and its 
steady-state-stability limit under emer- 
gency circuit conditions. These are sys- 
tems 0-la, 0-3a, 0-6a, 0-8a, 0-9a, O-11a, 
0-12a, 0-14a, 0-17a, 0-19a, 0-20a, 0-26a, 
0-27a, and 0-29a. Here, as a rule, the 
high-speed circuit breaker is used to in- 
crease the transient-stability limit; and 
in addition to this, where it is found neces- 
sary, either the generator transient react- 
ance is reduced from 35 per cent stand- 
ard value to 30 per cent, or a damper 
winding is added. In some systems of 
this group it sufficed to lower the genera- 
tor transient reactance to 30 per cent, 
without having to apply high-speed cir- 
cuit breakers. On the three 25(-mile 
lines the mid-point intermediate con- 
denser of kilovolt-ampere capacity nec- 
essary for a 50 per cent system load has 
been installed. This is resorted to pri- 
marily for the purpose of increasing the 
transient-stability limit rather than for 
any other reason. 


To the second group belong systems 
with a small margin between the line rat- 
ing and its steady-state-stability limit 
under emergency circuit conditions. 
These are systems (-l5a, 0-16a, 0-18a, 
0)-22a, 0-23a, 0-24a, 0-25a, 0-30a, 0-31a, 
and 0-32a, Here the steady-state-sta- 
bility limit under emergency circuit condi- 
tions is either 4.0 to 8.5 per cent above the 
line rating or 4.5 to 20.0 per cent below 
it. In these systems the steady-state- 
stability limit is raised first by lowering 
considerably the generator transient react- 
ance. This affects the short-circuit 
ratio of the generator, and through it the 
steady-state-stability limit of the system. 
For the same purpose, the generator bus 
is loaded with shunt reactors, where neces- 
sary, with a corresponding increase of the 
kilovolt-ampere generator capacity. On 
all the 250-mile and 500-mile lines of this 
group, intermediate condensers are in- 
stalled for a 50 per cent load on the system. 
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Table VI. Special Design Features Necessary for the Transmission of 100 Per 
Power at a Double Line-to-Ground Fault 
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Where not specifically indicated, generator transient reactance and generator inertia are standard (as taken 


in the study). 


Per cent reactor on generator bus is on the generator base prior to the increase in generator kilovolt-am- 


peres required by the reactor. 


Intermediate sync'uronous condensers placed in kilovolt-ampere capacity for 50 per cent load. 


Although here the primary purpose is to 
prevent the voltage from rising with a 
smaller than 100 per cent load, the in- 
stalled intermediate condensers serve well 
the purpose of increasing the system 
steady-state-stability limit. The margin 
between the system rating and its steady- 
state-stability limit under emergency 
conditions having been improved, means 
are applied which increase primarily the 
transient-stability limit, such as ground- 
ing of the sending-transformer neutral, 
increased generator inertia, damper wind- 
ings, and high-speed circuit breakers. It 
will be noted that the transient-stability 
limit of these systems as originally ob- 
tained is well below 100 per cent; hence 
the application of several devices is re- 
quired. System 0-28a, although by defi- 
nition not in the second group of sys- 
tems, is treated substantially in a similar 
manner. 

Since the opening time of the high- 
speed circuit breakers is not standardized, 
their speeds have. been specified as re- 
quired by the system analysis. In every 
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system, from one to three per cent of the 
stability limit attained is credited to the 
tower-footing and fault resistance. 

Table VI gives the list of the various 
methods for overcoming stability limita- 
tions which were applied to the systems 
studied. With these design features the 
transient-stability limits are brought to 
the 100 per cent system rating with a 
double line-to-ground fault. Additional 
calculations will show the changes neces- 
sary when other types of faults are con- 
sidered. The methods applied in particu- 
lar cases may be somewhat modified, 
according to the preference of the de- 
signer. ; 

The table shows very interesting ex- 
amples of the various methods required for 
the improvement of stability when either 
the magnitude of the block of power trans- 
mitted, the transmission voltage, or the 
length of the line is modified. The results 
of changing the transmission voltage 
alone may be observed in comparing sys- 
tem 0-3a with 0-4a, 0-12a with 0-13a, or 
0-16a with 0-17a. In case 0-16a, for ex- 
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ample, it was necessary to apply prac- 
tically ali methods of improvement in 
order to transmit 250,000 kw at 230 kv 
over a distance of 250 miles; in case 0-17a, 
however, when 345 kv was used as the 
sending-end voltage, the same result was 
accomplished with generators of standard 
design using three-cycle circuit breakers. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Results of the system study may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. The steady-state-stability limit is given 
for a number of systems transmitting 50,000 
to 800,000 kw (at the receiving end) over 
distances ranging from 50 to 500 miles at 
sending-end voltages of 69 to 345 ky. When 
represented in the form of curves, the data 
permit the determination by interpolation 
of the stability limit of various systems 
whose transmission distance, voltage, and 
power are within the range investigated. 


2. For the same systems, the transient- 
stability limit is obtained for the condition 
of a double line-to-ground fault near the 
sending-end bus, cleared in 10.5 cycles, with 
the loss of a circuit or a section of it. The 
data may be used to determine by interpola- 
tion the transient-stability limit of various 
systems in a manner similar to that used in 
determining the steady-state limit. 


3. The transient-stability limits of two 
systems of similar configuration are related 
by a simple expression (equation 2) permit- 
ting the calculation of the transient-sta- 
bility limit of one system from the known 
transient-stability limit of another system 
when basic data on both systems are avail- 
able. 


4. A set of curves is suggested from which 
it is possible to estimate rapidly the steady- 
state-stability limit of transmission systems 
of a certain type. ; 


5. Curves and expressions are given from 
which the transient-stability limit of a sys- 
tem may be estimated for double line-to- 
ground, line-to-line, and _ line-to-ground 
faults (equations 3, 4, and 5) cleared in 10.5 
cycles. The possibility of modifying the 
expressions to be used with faults of any 
duration is indicated. 


6. It is suggested that possibly the time 
required for determining on the network 
analyzer the system transient-stability limit 
may be shortened, by making observations 
on the angles of the system machines. 


7. The intermediate synchronous con- 
denser is far more effective in increasing the 
steady-state-stability limit of the line than 
in increasing its transient-stability limit. 
While on a 500-mile line the optimum num- 
ber of intermediate-condenser stations in- 
creases the steady-state-stability limit by 45 
per cent, it increases the transient-stability 
limit by only about 12 per cent. 


8. The 


” 


intermediate synchronous con- 


denser is more than twice as effective on 


the 500-mile line as it is on the 250-mile line. 


9. Ona 250-mile line the optimum number 
of intermediate-condenser stations is one; 
on a 500-mile line, two. The location of 
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intermediate-condenser stations is best 
where they divide the line into sections of 
equal length. Doubling the size of the inter- 
mediate condenser raises the system sta- 
bility limits by about ten per cent. 


10. Substitution of reactors for lagging 
intermediate condensers lowers consider- 
ably the system stability limits. 


Wir, The primary. purpose in placing the 
intermediate synchronous condensers on long 
lines should be to raise the steady-state- 
stability limit of the line, and to prevent the 
voltage at the intermediate points from ris- 
ing with smaller than 100 per cent loads. 
Since the kilovolt-ampere capacity of the 
intermediate condenser required by the 
100 per cent load is smaller than that re- 
quired by lighter loads, the intermediate 
condensers should be installed as required 
by the latter condition. 


12. The resistance in the neutral of the 
sending transformer increases substantially 
the transient-stability limit. Within the 
range of the systems investigated, the in- 
crease is the largest on a 50-mile line, and 
reaches a minimum on lines about 250 miles 
long. As the line length approaches 500 
miles, the effectiveness of the resistance in- 
creases. 


13. Within the investigated range of re- 
sistances in the sending-transformer neu- 
tral—from 5.8 to 17.5 per cent—no par- 
ticularly critical value affecting the sta- 
bility limit has been found, thus leading to 
the conclusion that selection of the resist- 
ance size should be based on considerations 
other than stability. 


14. The shunt reactor on the generator bus 
increases the stability limits very appreci- 
ably. The increase obtained in the steady- 
state-stability limit is considerably greater 
than that secured in the transient-stability 
limit. With a 40 per cent reactor, the 
steady-state limit increases about 60 per 
cent, while the transient-stability limit in- 
creases more than 35 per cent. The larger 
the reactor, the smaller its effectiveness. 
Curves are given showing the increases in 
stability limits obtained from reactors of 
various magnitudes. 


15. The increase in the stability limits 
caused by the shunt reactor on the generator 
bus is essentially independent of the length 
of the line, the type of fault, and the fault- 
clearing time. 


16. The shunt reactor on the generator bus 
requires that the installed kilovolt-ampere 
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capacity of generators be correspondingly 
increased. The smaller the reactor, the 
larger the required additional generating 
capacity. Curves are given showing the 
size of the shunt reactor to be placed when 
a certain increase in the transient-stability 
limit is desired; a curve is also given for 
the required additional kilovolt-ampere gen- 
erator capacity. 


17. The transient-stability limit of each 
system studied has been raised, where re- 
quired, to the desired 100 per cent value by 
applying the various methods serving this 
purpose. The methods depend on the mar- 
gin between the desired rating of the system 
and its steady-state-stability limit under 
the emergency circuit condition. The re- 
sults illustrate (Table VI) the effect of the 
line length and its transmission voltage on 
the means to be applied. 
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Emergency Overloading of Air-Cooled 


Oil-lmmersed Power Transformers by 


Hot-Spot Temperatures 


V. M. MONTSINGER 
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Synopsis: The paper points out that 
during the period of the war the need for ob- 
taining maximum transformer overload 
capacity is very great, particularly under 
rare emergency conditions. From a thermal 
standpoint, the amount of overload is 
limited by the hottest spot in the trans- 
former winding. To obtain accurate data 


1. Ontheactual hot-spot temperatures under rated 
load conditions 


2. On the increase of the hot spot with load under 
both ultimate moderate overload and heavy short- 
time overload conditions 


approximately 50 heat runs were made on 
several power transformers of different rat- 
ings, representing a wide variety of design 
conditions. The results of the tests are 
given in the paper. 

The subject of how heavy overloads af- 
fect the life of transformers, is discussed 
and temperature limits somewhat higher 
than those given in the American Standards, 
Guides for Operation of Transformers, are 
suggested. Calculated short-time overloads 
are given to show the effect of transformer 
characteristics on overload values. 


HE subject of overloading power 

transformers has been discussed in 
several AIEE papers,'~* and the Ameri- 
can Standard C-57 gives recommenda- 
tions on overloading transformers con- 
tinuously in cool ambients, and in apply- 
ing short-time overloads under recurrent 
and emergency conditions. 

When the recommendations were first 
drawn up by the AIKE transformer sub- 
committee, considerable conservatism was 
used in the curves for short-time over- 
loading, for two reasons: 


1. It was a departure from a long-standing 
practice of permitting no overloading, a 
practice based on the assumption that tem- 
perature was the only factor that caused the 
aging of insulation. That is, ‘‘time’ had 
not yet been recognized as an important 
factor. In fact, until 1922 the AIEKE Stand- 
ard stated that the name-plate rating must 
not be exceeded, ‘‘whatever be the am- 
bient,’’ and 105 degrees centigrade was con- 
sidered the ceiling for hottest® spot tempera- 
tures for class A insulation until as late as 
1934 or 1935. 


2. The overload curves were purposely made 
safe for transformers having the highest 
hot spots under overload conditions. 


a Referred to hereafter as ‘‘hot spot.’’ 
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While the practice of overloading trans- 
formers has been on the increase during 
the past few years, the importance of 
taking advantage of the maximum over- 
load capacity has never been so great as 
itis today. It is important in two ways: 


1. In many cases the demand for additional 
electric power has caught up with or even 
exceeded the present transformer capacity— 
when operated in the usual manner—and 
additional capacity is needed. A great 
many loading curves show that the load 
factor of most power transformers ranges 
from 50 to 65 per cent. A large reservoir of 
capacity is therefore available which could 
be used without causing a serious shortening 
of transformer life. This problem was dis- 
cussed by one of the authors in 1940. 


2. We now have the important problem of 
taking care of rare emergency conditions 
caused either by electrical failure or by a 
saboteur. In the past it has generally been 
considered necessary to carry a spare trans- 
former or a spare bank of transformers to 
pick up the load in case of a failure. Today 
many users are considering the use of, and 
are relying on, theshort-time overload capac- 
ity of their transformers to carry them 
through rare emergency conditions. In 
fact, under some conditions it may be eco- 
nomical and necessary to use up 25 per 
cent, 50 per cent, or more of the transformer 
life to prevent a shutdown. To do this 
intelligently requires reliable information 
on how to calculate hot-spot temperatures 
and how the life of the transformer is af- 
fected by heavy overloads. The purpose of 
this paper is to discuss this problem. 


|. Hot-Spot Temperatures in 
Transformers 


Heat Runs Made 


Since the rate of the deterioration of 
insulation in a transformer is governed 
by the hot-spot temperature in the wind- 
ing, it is quite important to have accurate 
data on: 


1. The value of the hot-spot temperature in 


various classes of transformers at rated 
load. 


2. A practical method of calculating the 
hot-spot temperature with changes in the 
load under both ultimate and short-rime 
overload conditions. 
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To obtain such data, approximately 
50 heat runs were made during the past 


year on three transformers of different. 


ratings, one of which was operated 


(a). As self-cooled. 


(b). As forced-air-cooled. 


The transformers were of the following 
ratings: 
1. H-60-2,000 kva—34,500-volt class. 
2. H-60-2,500 kva—34,500-volt class. 


3. OAP?-60-2,500/3,125 kva—50,000-volt 
class. 


Some of these tests were made using 
the loading-back (bucking) method, and 
some using the short-circuit method, to 
supply the losses. 


Measurement of Hot-Spot 
Temperatures 


Before the heat runs were made on the 
above transformers, a series of tests was 
made on a few coils in which thermo- 
couples were embedded between turns to 
determine the most practical method of 
measuring the hot-spot temperature, 
since it is not practical to insert thermo- 
couples between the turns of transformer 
windings. Figure 1 gives time-tempera- 
ture curves for three heat runs with 
1,500, 2,240, and 4,510 amperes per 
square inch. These tests showed that a 
thermocouple inserted under a spacer and 
in contact with the top surface of a hori- 
zontal coil represented very closely the 
hot spot in that coil, The coil second from 
the top was used for hot-spot measure- 
ments in each of the transformers men- 
tioned above. No extra insulation, such 
as tape often placed on buffer coils, was 
used on these coils. 


Effect of Change in Viscosity of Oil 
on Temperature Rise 


To determine the effect of changes in 
viscosity of the oil with temperature on 
the winding rise over adjacent oil, sev- 
eral tests holding a constant loss were 
made on the previously mentioned small 
coils immersed in oil, whose temperature 
ranged from 35 to 100 degrees centigrade. 
The curves shown in Figure 2 were de- 
rived from these test data, together with 
the data given in Figure 2lb, page 314, 
of reference 4. These curves are in close 
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b Oil-immersed air pressure. 
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agreement with similar data given in 
reference 5. 


Determination of Average-Winding 
Rise at Shutdown 


All initial winding temperatures were 
obtained by cooling curves taken for at 
yeast ten minutes’ duration. A compari- 
son of the values tested and values cal- 
culated by the American Standards As- 
sociation method (based on Figure 13 of 
reference 8) showed exceptionally close 
agreement, being within 0.1 to 0.5 degree 
centigrade in practically all cases. Ex- 
treme care was taken to obtain accurate 
cold winding temperatures. 


Determination of Hot-Spot 
Temperatures 


The determination of hot-spot tempera- 
tures in transformers either by tests or by 
calculation, must be considered in two 
stages: 


1. Oil rise over ambient. 


2. Hot-spot rise over oil. 


The first stage is easier to determine than 
the second stage. The principal purpose 
in making the tests was to investigate the 
second stage—the hot-spot rise over oil 
and its variation with load. 
Methods have been available*’ for 
‘several years for calculating either ulti- 
mate or transient oil rises. That is, for 
ultimate conditions 6 = KW” where n = 
0.8, and for transient conditions, 


r 
6=8,(i—¢ *”.) 


Where 


(1) 


@=oil rise in degrees centigrade 

6, =ultimate rise, degrees centigrade 
e=2.718 

T =time in hours 

B=time constant® expressed in hours 


Bul 

: Ww 

_ 3.5 lb (copper+core+?/; tank) +90 G 
60 


‘6: 


W =loss in watts 
G=gallons oil (U. S.) 


There are two points, however, in the 
calculation of transient oil rises that need 
mentioning. When using equation 1, it 
was found that the calculated oil rises 
checked quite well the test rises obtained 
by the loading-back method, but did not 


check the test values obtained by the: 


short-circuit method of loading. The 
principal difference in the two methods of 
loading is, of course, that in the loading- 


c Time to reach 63 per cent of the ultimate rise, or 
time to reach ultimate rise if all heat is stored. 
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Hot-spot exploration tests in disk 
coils 


Figure 1. 
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Effect of viscosity on temperature 
rise of transformer windings 


Figure 2. 


These curves are for 10-C transformer oil and 
constant loss. The values ranging from 25 to 
70 degrees centigrade oil temperature are 
based on Figure 21b, page 314, of reference 
4. From 70 to 110 degrees centigrade, the 
curves are based on tests made with coils 
shown in Figure 1 of this paper 


Comparison of Tested and Calculated Top-Oil Rise of the OAP-60-2,500/3,125- 


Kva Transformer 


Loading-Back Run 


Rise of Top Oil Over Ambient 
(Degrees Centigrade) 


Short-Circuit Run 


Rise of Top Oil Over Ambient 
(Degrees Centigrade) 


Hours Test Calculated Hours Test Calculated 
B=3.0* B=3.7 

1 (URS eR iota MOS ON stowere Loe Wise itil ar 7.8 
v4 PUD ek eres UES I hoe os ESL ete 16.2 
3 Pa AS ae eS commend 25 Since tae PBG6G5 4 wankers 22.6 
4 Sl Mae ealee BOL Ete icen este SOW2 sa sce 27.3 
6 Leyte eae suds Be SS Aa BONG ce males 33.8 
10 Load interrupted at this point 
Ultimate Witimate a5\0,<6 21: ADD ee herve COUR Reis NDI 42.9 


* Core weight not used in deriving this value. 


back method the temperature of the core 
keeps well ahead of the temperature of 
the oil due to excitation losses. On the 
other hand, in the short-circuit method, 
the temperature of the core lags the oil 
temperature. It was found that if the 
core weight was not used, the calculated 
values checked quite well the short-cir- 
cuit test values. For example: for the 
OAP-60-2,500/3,125 kva size tested, B 
= 3.7 when the core weight was included, 
and 3.0 when the core weight was omit- 
ted. The calculated and tested top oil 
rises using the two methods of loading, 
are shown in Table I. 

Short-circuit runs are, of course, of no 
importance under service conditions. 
They are discussed here, because it is 
more convenient to use this method when 
making heat runs (a) to measure hot- 
spot temperatures, and (b) to obtain 
transient oil-rise data (sometimes re- 
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quested by customers); and it is well to 
remember that equation 1 should be modi- 
fied (by omitting core weight) when cal- 
culating the oil rise. This same modifica- 
tion has been found necessary in other 
cases where the short-circuit method was 
used to obtain transient oil rise data, 
The other point found was that for 
heavy short-time overloads the best re- 
sults are obtained by using the time con- 
stant corresponding to that for ultimate 
rated load, although theoretically it 
should be based on ultimate (calculated) 
conditions using the initial loss in 


Oy C 
~ loss 


B 


and the final oil rise 6, for the ultimate 
loss’ corresponding to the final winding 
temperature. While this method can be 
used for moderate overloads as was done 
in reference 7, it did not give even ap- 
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stant derived from rated load condi- 
tions. This was done for the two over- 
loads shown in Table II, which gives com- 
parative tested and calculated oil rises 
for the H-60-2,500-kva transformer. 

The calculations given in Table IJ show 


proximately correct results for the 200 
per cent and 270 per cent loads. The 
method that gave approximately correct 
results was to base 0, in equation 1 on the 
calculated ultimate rise for the loss at the 
end of the overload and use the time con- 


Table Il. Comparison of Tested and Calculated Top Oil Rises—Short-Circuit Runs— 
2,500-Kva Transformer 


B=3.17—Time Constant Computed by Omitting Core Weight 


Method 1 Method 2 


Top Oil Rise Over Ambient 


Top-Oil Rise Over Initial Rise I 
(Degrees Centigrade) 


(Degrees Centigrade) 


Time Time be 
(Hours) Test Calculated (Hours) Test Calculated* 
Total Loss Run (Final Loss 26.9 Kw) 
OR dog tere ot oans OOD ee Secese ts ON Os reir asin toa Oly Os N erecne aiaiet 11 eons sere to 11.9 
Poe te Ue pennies poet: 0 Oe emailed cao LUA Oe se Sonic eaicec UES ON Na erates creheke 26 Teton hha: 26.7 
, Came an er Pert ns DH RASPES On DEAN pea Ath, OHS A To Qin etars aya te Ge rate tah, onic a 34.6 
On! ale Ree weeseees Dee Nake eget SCION gies nett eins. Bed Oy yes ae a hate 88.975... broke 38.8 
See WR orc cena DATS Re Ba a ty ate DONO a San erckivcrete ones SLO! Sipe aoe gr: a ro 41.0 
LO! a Sar eitioeeets po 3t Gel ene ae ate, Se 5 BOAR erates cis MO ipodi Oss Sisrapcreraiony 4259;, Wiles eer 42.4 
Ultimate. 224505. SLES ET ee cece UO seers rele ee Wikitmate ns ccc s eis tOm opis ces 43.7 
Time to reach 11.9 C rise=1.0 hour 
200 Per Cent Rated Load Current Run (Final Loss 91 Kw) 
OD) See seks Series Ol Oks oer ate ORO Err nicl sealers OG OSG Rhee eee ZEON Metenscts 12.0 
aE Tree ie ch sn ath 8 Q5US ie aalee ee Dip Oe: Mauakaiern eal LEO SD. Akan oe Sco Meth tite na 40.4 
Dd CAEN raise sy ee AGATE As Meroe peesere ASE Dir momar cine ere DO ODA acre Goeth DS Lasevasumeete 60.4 
DMD, eekan haa ake DOS: Faron ss « DO vate ie tog nite 276 AAO) BD sche cere TA Sitckne ss 72.1 
Ultimate (Calculated)............. 1Q333 OBI stew e erie Ultimate (Calculated)............. 115.0 


Time to reach 12.0 C rise=0.35 hour 


Calculated final oil rise=115 C. Initial oil rise=12.0 C. 6,=115.0—12.0=103.0 C for method 1, and 


115 C for method 2. 
270 Per Cent Rated Load Current Run (Final Loss 170 Kw) 


be Wan crcrd OF cron O SOU unease On Ocee pero aater ss OPO; BE esc) se von oc yO Se oe ene 20.3 
10, SOM: re Batce kee PAHS WS Aiea ibe Oh Page eto, x Melee a 0150-036... 65 43 A, Ee iae 45.2 
A O26. Gate ae nee AOA TOR cre nist PTS Got a, meme es O92 0:36). ci crace nase (Uy Aaipesinuae 63.9 
Ultimate (Calculated)............. GO SH tetinintar ces ii: Ultimate (Calewlated)0 3. ee. oc... 190.0 


Time to reach 20.3 C rise=0.36 hour 
Calculated final oil rise= 190 C without resistance correction. Initial oil rise=20.3C. 0,=190.0—20.3= 
169.7 C for method 1 and 190 C for method 2. 


* Calculated by finding time from Figure 3 to attain rise over ambient at start of overload and then con- 
tinuing from this time on to end of overload. For example: for the total loss runs, it would require one 
hour to reach 11.9 degrees centigrade rise. One hour is then added to each succeeding time period and 
43.7 degrees centigrade is used for 0, instead of 31.8 degrees centigrade. 


** 43.7 —11.9=31.8 


Table Ill. Summary of Heat Runs Made on H-60-2,000-Kva Transformer 
Loading-Back Method Used to Supply Losses 
Method of Cooling 
Self-Cooled Forced-Air-Pressure (OAP) 
Per Cent of Self-Cooled Rating 
100 125 150 (OAP) 
100 125 150 200 250 133 166.5 200 
Hot-spot temperature.......... 82.5 797-0). -114.0°°130.0'. 2137.0) . 85.7... 11041 221339 
Hot-spot temperature (calcu- ; 
lated) * vives) stair ai eater tenet 847029318 Be LLG W13200) . 8450-2 287.7. .. 148,01. 213800 
Tp Oth 3 i.) oo eves eens wees WBE Dig Soho remo 4 Orn OtO 84,0) VL dl - 88.2 ..102.8 
Hot-spot rise over top oil........ 9.0 WOR Melon An oOL Osan bo .0 14.6 7 219555 B0N4: 
Average difference top and bot- ; ; 
tom tube header (outside 
AUMNTACE)!. piss eases vote age tae 12.4 .14,.4 14.4 15.0 15.8 12.4 aN A Narr Bley 
Average winding temperature E 
by resistance: ys. weno 77.6 902. L049 11582). 116.0 9. 79.5 99-9) 7-120.-2 
Ambient (degrees centigrade)... .24.5 .23.3 26.5.. 31.7 28.0 ..26.5 32.3 30.9 
Average high-voltage rise over ‘ 
MRNOIE NG Lire ot aie eles Fine Sake he DSrAls Seanad eh ias sate tceeh Nie na TR ee shicvsare 53.0 
Hot-spot rise over average 
Witdin gs risen. advasie cdeasseeeretela ne ZO nO. Saete 1 O Sl tke 8 52) Biv Bx . 1052 13.0 
Average high-voltage rise over é ‘ 
average oil temperature ..... LOS Sanus Ones e Lin OtereOn tila. A858 «L4G Bib Ask?) 24.7 
Relative copper loss (corrected c i ; 
for temperature) siete werent haere 1.0 TOs a2 Aone Aen 7 OSs La78 ee One. 4.52 
Duration oftest |). cseiimmevercawre « Ulti- 3.5 3hr.. 46min. 23.5 ..Ulti- ..3hr22..3 hr 34 
mate hr min mate min min 


* By using calculated hot-spot rise over top oil for self-cooled rated load and then var 


ying rise over t i 
as loss?8, . Op Loi 
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that fairly accurate results were obtained 
using the rated load (total loss) time con- 
stant of 3.17, and indicate that results 
close enough for practical purposes: can 
be obtained by the simpler method 1 in- 
stead of method 2 (described in the foot- 
note). Heat runs made on other trans- 
formers confirmed these findings. How- 
ever, if the initial rise is changing (that is, 
not ultimate for a given loss) and is well 
along—over 30 to 40 per cent of the ulti- 
mate rise—method 2 should be used. 
The use of the same (rated load) time 
constant simplifies the calculations of 
transient oil rises for short-time overloads. 


Determining Hot-Spot Rise Over 
Oil 


The determination of the actual hot- 
spot rise over the oil (and over the aver- 
age winding temperature) at rated load 
for different design conditions, and the 
variation of the hot spot with load, in- 
volves several factors not so easy to de- 
termine as they are for oil temperature 


rises. Among these are: 


1. Vertical oil gradient as affected by the 
center of heat? with respect to the center of 


the cooling circuit (radiators, tube headers, 
and so forth). 


2. Accurate determination of the oil tem- 
perature adjacent to that part of the wind- 
ing having the maximum temperature rise. 


3. Effect of blanketing of 


(a). Part of coil area by spacers. 
(b). Total coil area by tape. 
(c). Extra turn insulation often used in buffer coils 


4. Effect of change in viscosity of oil and 
change in resistance with temperature— 
minor factors, as one tends to counteract 
the other. . 


5. Transient temperature rise (when the 
duration of time is under 15 to 20 minutes). 


As previously mentioned, it was for the 
purpose of obtaining more accurate data 
on these factors (than have been avail- 
able heretofore) that tests were made dur- 
ing 1941 on five different design condi- 
tions—three different designs, one of 
which was tested under three different 
vertical oil gradient conditions. 


First Series of Heat Runs 
(Loading-Back Method) 


Figure 4 shows the location of thermo- 
couples in the H-60-2,000-kva transformer 
tested first, as sélf-cooled, and sec- 


‘ 


i 


Ul 


ve 


ond, as OAP-2,660-kva with temporarily — 


mounted fans. In both series of, tests 
53 degrees centigrade high-voltage wind- 
ing rise was produced by blanketing some 
of the tube headers. To protect the ther- 


@ Usually a point half-way up the coils and core. 
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Figure 3. Transient 


0 heating curves = 
1.00 Difference Between Top and 
Position of Bottom Oil Inside Tank 
a 10.90 Core and Coils (Degrees Centigrade) 
" @.80 
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Figures 7, 8, and 9 show the oil and 
winding rises for this series of tests. 
Curve E shows the effect of raising the 
center of heat on the hot-spot rise over 
the average winding temperature. At 
rated load the rises, as read from the 
curves, were: 


Fs 


0.30 


VALUES OF 


0.20 


(a). 5.1 degrees centigrade for the normal 
position. 


04°06 08 10 12 14 


TIME... T 


1.6 


18 20 


mocouples placed under the spacers rest- 
ing on the next to top coil from dangerous 
voltages, the coil crossover at this point 
was grounded during the tests. Figure 4 
also shows the vertical temperature 
gradient of the oil for the 100, 125, and 200 
per cent load self-cooled runs. The OAP 
oil gradients were essentially of the same 
shape. 

Table III gives the final temperature 
readings. Figure 5 shows in curve form 
the hot-spot rise: 


1. Over average winding temperature. 
2. Over top. oil. 
3. Over high-voltage oil duct temperature. 


4. Average winding rise over average oil 
temperature. 


These data show: 


1. The hot-spot rise over average winding 
‘temperature was between four and five de- 
grees at rated load and varied as loss®:”, 


2. The hot-spot rise over top oil (and over 
maximum observed oil) varied as loss raised 
to approximately 0.8 power. 


3. The average winding rise over average 
oil temperature® varied as loss®-7. 


4. The temperature throughout the main 
body of oil above the top of the core was ap- 
proximately constant. 


Second Series of Heat Runs 
(Short-Circuit Method) 


The second series of heat runs was made 
on the transformer rated H-60-2,500 kva 
under three different design conditions, 
namely: 

1. With core and coils resting on bottom of 
tank—‘‘normal position.” 


2. With center of heat (half-way up core 
and coils) raised to be level with center of 
cooling tubes—‘‘maximum raised position.” 
3. With center of heat in 
position.”’ 


‘Sntermediate 


Figure 6 shows the locations of the 
windings, thermocouples, and vertical 
oil gradients for each of the three condi- 
tions tested. It will be noted that raising 
the core and coils increased the vertical 
oil gradients, these being indicated in 
Table A. 


e The average oil temperature is taken as the top 
oil minus one-half the temperature drop through 
the cooling tubes. 


VERTICAL OIL GRAD- 


\ENT THERMOCOUPLES 4 
LOCATED 5" FROM 
HIGH VOLTAGE WINDING 


A- AVERAGE WINDING RISE OVER 


(6). 14 degrees centigrade for the intermedi- 
ate position. 


(c). 18 degrees centigrade for the maximum 
raised position. 


It is, of course, proper to point out that 
most power transformers fall in the (a) 
condition where the center of heat is well 
below the center of cooling tubes. The 
(c) condition, where the center of heat 
and center of cooling tubes are at the same 
level, is one that seldom exists in prac- 
tice. 

Table IV gives the final readings for 20 
of the 32 runs made. The 12 additional 
tests were check runs of two to three 
hours’ duration, made only for obtaining 
winding temperatures, and were not run 
until the top oil rises again became con- 
stant. 


The Thermal Circuit 


The thermal circuit in a self-cooled 
transformer is composed of the tempera- 


Figure 5. Temperature rises during loading- 
back heat runs on H-60-2,000-kva trans- 
former 
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Figure 4. Temperature gradients during loading-back heat runs on H-60- 
2,000-kva transformer 
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ture rise of the oil flowing upward through 
the coil stack and the temperature drop 
in the oil flowing downward through the 
attached tube headers or radiators. 

The height of the center of heat (center 
line of core and coils, or of coils only, for 
short-circuit runs) with respect to the 
center of the cooling agent, controls the 
temperature rise and temperature drop of 
the thermal circuit for ultimate condi- 
tions. Also, when the center of heat is 
well below_the center of the cooling 
agent, the temperature rise and tempera- 
ture drop in the thermal circuit are small 
and do not appreciably increase within a 
reasonable range of loads for ultimate 
conditions. But, for short-time heavy 
overloads, while the temperature drop in 
the cooling circuit may not appreciably 
increase in value, the temperature rise of 
the oil flowing upward may greatly in- 
crease. For example: for the normal 
position, there was no appreciable change 
for all the ultimate runs in either the 
temperature rise or temperature drop of 
the thermal circuit. On the other hand, 
for the 200 per cent and 270 per cent 
short-time runs, the temperature drop in 
the cooling tubes remained essentially 
the same as for the ultimate runs—while 
the temperature rise of the oil flowing up 
through the windings increased approxi- 
mately 100 per cent over the rise for the 
ultimate runs. This increase in the oil 
temperature flowing upward increased the 
hot-spot rise over the average winding 
temperature, Figure 7, whereas, if the 
constant temperature drop in the cooling 
tubes had been the controlling factor, 
the hot spot would not have increased 
with load. : 

When the center of heat was raised, 
both the temperature rise and the tem- 
perature drop in the thermal circuit 
definitely increased with load under both 
ultimate and short-time overload condi- 
tions. The temperature drops in oil flow- 
ing down through the tube headers, shown 
in Figure 10, were predicted within one 
degree for the total loss ultimate heat 
runs for all three conditions before the 
tests were made, by the thermal circuit 
calculations (which have been in use dur- 
ing the past eight or nine years) devel- 
oped by L. Wetherill and given in his dis- 
cussion of reference 5. 

The following conclusions can be 
stated: 


1. For the normal position, the hot-spot 
rise over the average winding temperature 
was between five and six degrees at rated 
load and increased with load at approxi- 
mately the same rate as the hot-spot rise 
over the top oil. 


For the two raised positions, the hot-spot 
rise over average winding temperature defi- 
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Summary of Heat Runs Made on H-60-2,500-Kva Transformer; Short-Circuit Method Used to Supply Losses 


Table IV. 


Position of Core and Coils 


Maximum Raised 


Intermediate 


Normal 


Load Current (Per Cent of Rating) 


100 112* 125 135 200 270 57 85 112* 135 200 270 85 100 112* 125 200 
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THERMOCOUPLES 


Figure 6. Temperature gradients during short- 
circuit heat runs on H-60-2,500-kva trans- 
former 


nitely increased with load for all ultimate 
conditions, but under short-time overload 
conditions, the hot-spot rise over average 
winding was only slightly above the rises 
for the 135 per cent load ultimate run— 
see Figures 8 and 9. 


2. The ultimate average and top oil rises 
varied as loss raised to a power ranging 
from approximately 0.75 to 0.85—the gen- 
eral average being about 0.8. 


3. The difference between the top and bot- 
tom temperature of the oil in the cooling 
tubes for ultimate conditions was approxi- 
mately constant from 100 per cent to 135 
pei cent load for the normal position, but 
fncreased with loss raised to approximately 
0.4 power for the intermediate position, 
and to approximately 0.7 power for the maxi- 
mum raised position. 


4. The hot-spot rise over top oil for both ul- 
timate and short-time overloads varied as 
loss raised to a power of approximately 0.75 


Table V. Summary of Self-Cooled Heat Runs Made on OAP-60-2,500/3,125-Kva Transformer 
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OIL GRADIENT 


GRADIENT ON OUTSIDE 
VERTICAL OIL IN LOW VOLTAGE SURFACE OF HEADERS 
GRADIENT pucT 
30 50 20 40 60 15 25 35 45 
RISE ABOVE AMBIENT, DEGREES C 


(test points scattered) for the normal posi- 
tion, and approximately as loss?-53 for both 
intermediate and maximum raised positions. 


5. The main body of oil above the windings 
(not core yoke) was at approximately the 
same temperature. 


Third Series of Heat Runs 


A third series of heat runs was made on 
an OAP-60-2,500/3,125-kva transformer 
in which the losses were supplied 


1. By the short-circuit method. 
2. By the loading-back method. 


Only self-cooled runs were made. The 
main purpose of these tests was twofold: 


1. To obtain comparative tests on short- 
circuit and loading-back heat runs to de- 
termine the effect of the loss in the core 
(top yoke) on the hot-spot rise over top oil. 


2. To obtain additional data on the hot-spot 
rise over the average winding temperature 
for both transient and ultimate conditions. 


The data for this series of tests are 
givenin Table V, and some of the data are 
plotted in Figure 11. These data show: 


1. The hot-spot rise over the average wind- 
ing temperature was between five and six 
degrees at rated load, and increased as loss®-* 
for both the short-circuit and loading-back 
runs. 


2. The hot-spot rise over top oil (when cor- 
rected to the same oil temperature) was 
approximately the same for both short- 
circuit and loading-back methods of loading. 
In other words, the short-circuit method of 
loading can be used to obtain hot-spot tem- 
peratures in transformers. The rise varies as 
loss?-8. 


3. The average windiug rise over average 
oil varied as loss®-7. 


Variations of Hot Spot With Load 


Vogel and Narbutovskih® reported 
that the hot-spot rise over average wind- 
ing rise of a 600-kva transformer was con- 
stant from 100 per cent load to 250 per 
cent load inclusive. These constant hot- 
spot test values were explained on the 
grounds that this would be expected 
since the square root of the product of 
the losses and oil viscosity was a con- 
stant value, which in turn produced an 
approximately constant difference in the 
temperature of the top and bottom oil in 
the radiators. In the tests reported in 
this paper, Table VI shows the difference 
between top and bottom cooling tube 
temperatures and the square root of the 
product of the loss and oil viscosity for 
different loads held on the 2,500-kva 
transformer tested with the center of heat 
at different levels. These data show that 
with the core and coils in the normal posi- 
tion this factor was approximately con- 
stant except for the 58 per cent load test; 
but, for the intermediate and maximum 
raised positions of core and coils, there 


Test Readings, Degrees Centigrade 


Short-Circuit Heat Runs 


Loading-Back Heat Runs 


Load in Per Cent of Rating 
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Figure 7. Temperature rises during short- 


circuit heat runs on H-60-2,500-kva_ trans- 
former 


was a constant increase with load. Yet, 
the hot-spot rise over the average winding 
temperature increased with load for all 
ultimate conditions in all three positions. 
The temperature drops in the tube head- 
ers are plotted in curve form in Figure 10. 

The procedure to follow in the general 
case for calculating hot-spot tempera- 
tures with windings similar to those in the 
transformers tested, is illustrated in the 
following example. 

These assumptions are made: 


1. 55 degrees centigrade average winding 
rise at rated load. 


2. 45 degrees centigrade top oil rise at rated 
load. 


3. 10 degrees drop in cooling circuit at rated 
load. 


4. 5 degrees hot-spot increase due to extra 
coil insulation, spacers, and so forth. 


If located at the top the hot-spot rise 
of the extra insulated coil would be 


10 
55+ % + 5 =65 degrees centigrade 


Under overload conditions after 15 
minutes’ duration, hot-spot rise would be: 


loss at overload \°®-8 
A+Bi —————_" 
loss at rated load 


where 


A =temperature rise of the top oil 
B=difference between the hot-spot and top 
oil at rated load 


Factors Limiting Short-Time Rare 
Emergency Overloads 


Quite often factors other than the life 
of the insulation limit heavy overloads 


= aa 
Table Vi. Product of Loss and Kinematic Viscosity for Three Different Positions of /’ 
2,500-Kva Transformer 


Oil Inside of Header 
(Degrees Centigrade) 


»/Loss X Kinematic Viscosity* 
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*Curve given in Figure 2 of reference 5 used. This curve represents a fairly universal oil. 


for transformers. Among such factors perature and viscosity corrections are 
to be considered are, contacts, leads, made as compared with the rises obtained 
joints, and oil. Effect of heavy overloads with the corrections. The calculations 
on regulation must, of course, be carefully for 200. per cent load (assuming 20 de- 
considered. grees centigrade hot-spot rise over top oil 
Excessive expansion may cause oil to at 100 per cent load) were made as follows: 
run over. Also, oil deteriorates at high 
temperatures even for short periods of 1. W1TH No CorRECcTIONS 
time, particularly if exposed to air. Hot-spot rise over oil=20X2!:°=60.4 de- 
Figure 12 shows calculated hot-spot and grees centigrade after 20 minutes’ duration 
top oil rises for a four-hour 200 per cent Hot-spot temperature=top oil+60.4 de- 
load following full load, in a case studied grees centigrade for any time after 20 
recently: In this case the temperature of minutes 


the oil was considered the limiting factor. 
2. WITH CORRECTIONS 


Effect of Change in Resistance and For 23/, hours, oil temperature=110 de- 
Oil Viscosity on Hot-Spot grees centigrade (by Figure 12) 
Temperatures Hot-spot rise over oil = 


: 234.5-+-177.5\ }9-8 
Figure 12 also shows the difference in 20 aex( SHH) | =72.5 degrees 


5 A 234.5495 
the hot- . . ; : 2 
€ hot-spot rises obtained when no tem centigrade with resistance correction only 
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Figure 8. Temperature rises during short- Figure 9. Temperature rises during short- 
circuit heat runs on H-60-2,500-kva trans- circuit heat runs on H-60-2,500-kva_trans- 
former former 
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Figure 10. Cooling tube temperatures during 


short-circuit heat runs on H-60-2,500-kva 
transformer 


By Figure 2 if the hot-spot rise is 72.5 
in 75 degrees centigrade oil, it would be 
67.5 degrees centigrade rise in 110 de- 
grees centigrade oil—a reduction of 5 
degrees centigrade due to viscosity correc- 
tion. 

The correct hot-spot temperature is, 
therefore, 110+67.5=177.5 at 23/, 
hours, as against 110+60.4=170.4. de- 
grees centigrade without the correction. 

These curves show that for strictly ac- 
curate results both corrections should be 
made. But, since in making overload 
calculations the bases of the assumptions 
are approximations, it should be satis- 
factory to neglect the corrections. This 
was done when calculating the overloads 
shown in Table VII. 


Hot-Spot Temperature Indicator 
Tests 


Temperature indicators have been used 
for several years to indicate hot-spot 
temperatures in transformers. Since an 
indicator can be set for any desired hot- 
spot rise over average winding at rated 
load, its ability to follow the hot-spot 
temperature depends 


1. On its variation with load current. 


2. On the time constant of its heating coil. 


To check these variations with load cur- 
rent, a standard indicator heating coil 
was placed in the top oil of both the 2,000- 
kva self-cooled /2,667-kva OAP and 
the 2,500-kva self-cooled transformer. 
Figure 13 shows that on the average 
the indicator rise over top oil varied as 
the load current! or as loss?-®>, whereas 
(on the average) the winding hot-spot 
rise over top oil varies as loss®-8. This 
means that for heavy overloads the indi- 
cator will read a little too high, and it 
may be well to retain this feature. The 
‘time constant of the standard indicator 
heating coil is approximately the same 
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on OAP-60-2,500/3,125-kva transformer 


as the time constant of transformer wind- 
ings; consequently the indicator should 
follow the hot-spot temperature under 
both fluctuating loads and overloads. 


General Conclusions on Steady- 
State and Transient Temperature 
Rises 


1. For rated load conditions of self-cooled 
power transformers, the hot-spot rise over 
average winding temperature by resistance 
ranges from approximately five degrees 
centigrade upward. For moderate size and 
voltage rating (below approximately 50 
ky), it naturally comes between five and six 
degrees. But, for large size and high-volt- 
age rating, steps have to be taken by the de- 
signer to limit the hot-spot to ten degrees 
centigrade above average. 


2. For transformers having an OAP rating 
1.33 times the self-cooled rating, the hot- 
spot rise over average winding temperature 
is approximately 40 per cent greater than 
that for the self-cooled rating (see Table 
III). 


3. The hot-spot rise over average winding 
temperature increases with load (for both 
ultimate and short-time overloads), but no 
definite rate of rise versus loss can be 
stated (see Figures 7, 8, 9, and 11). 


4, The average winding rise over average 
oil varies as the loss raised to a power rang- 
ing from 0.6 to 0.7. 


5. The hot-spot rise over top oil varies as 
the loss raised to a power ranging from ap- 
proximately 0.7 to 0.8, generally more nearly 
the 0.8 power for most transformers. 


6. The oil time constant used in calculating 
the temperature rise of the oil for short- 
time overloads should be based on the ulti- 
mate rise and loss for rated load conditions. 


7. The winding time constant used in cal- 
culating the temperature rise of windings 
over oil before conditions become constant, 
should be based on the calculated ultimate 
rise and loss for the load under considera- 
tion. ; 
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method of loading can be used to determine 
both hot-spot and average winding tempera- 
tures. When calculating the transient oil 
rises by equation 1, for the short-circuit 
method the weight of the core should not 
be used in deriving the time constant. 


9. The temperature rise of both the average 
and top oil varies approximately as the 
loss®- for ultimate conditions. 


ll. Effect of Overloads on Life of 


Transformers 


Life Expectancy of Transformers 


The estimated life of a transformer is at 
best only a rough approximation. The 
dielectric strength of insulation does not 
deteriorate until it has become embrittled 
and cracked. It is possible, therefore, for 
a transformer to continue to operate long 
after the mechanical life of its insulation 
is well used up, unless subjected to ex- 
cessive mechanical stresses (short cir- 
cuit, handling, or other mechanical 
shocks), since its normal stresses are 
quite low. It does not follow, therefore, 
that a transformer will fail when its in- 
sulation is embrittled; on the contrary, if 
severely strained, it might fail before 
the mechanical strength is completely 
used up. 


Rate of Aging of Class-A Insulation 


Mr. Clark’s paper, presented at this 
session, shows that for temperatures 
ranging from approximately 115 to 200 
degrees centigrade, the rate of aging is 
doubled for each six to ten degrees centi- 
grade depending upon the percentage of 
life used up. That is, near the start a 
nine- to ten-degree rule applies; at the 
50 per cent to 25 per cent life levels an 
eight-degree rule applies; and near the 
finish a six- to seven-degree rule applies. 
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Table VII. Emergency Overloads for Self-Cooled Power Transformers Having Different Characteristics* 


Transformer Class 
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* Based on top oil rise over ambient and hot-spot rise over top oil varying as loss?-8. 


No corrections made for increase in resistance and change in viscosity of oil with temperature. 


In view of the fact that predicting the 
life of a transformer, as mentioned above, 
cannot be exact, the eight-degree rule, 
which one of the authors has used for 
several years,'’ is a good average value to 
use. 

Mr. Clark’s data show also that for 
temperatures from 75 to 100 degrees 
centigrade the rate of aging doubles with 
changes in temperature as low as two to 
five degrees centigrade. This indicates 
that it is not possible to use aging data for 
the higher temperatures and the eight- 
degree rule to predict the life of a trans- 
former when operating at temperatures of 
approximately 100 degrees centigrade and 
below. In fact, Figures 3 and 4 of Mr. 
Clark’s paper indicates that while the life 
of insulation is a matter of weeks at 120 
degrees centigrade, it is a matter of several 
years if the temperature does not exceed 
approximately 100 degrees centigrade. 
While these laboratory tests may not 
show the actual life of a transformer in 
weeks and years, they are indicative of 
the relative life at different temperatures. 


Basis for Determining the Life of 
Transformer Insulation 


There is, of course, some question 
whether laboratory aging tests made on 
isolated strips of paper in sealed tubes 
can be applied directly in estimating the 
life of insulation in a transformer. Such 
tests should rather be depended upon to 
furnish the more fundamental data, such 
as the increase in temperature to double 
the rate of aging, the effect of the various 
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other factors contributing to the deterio- 
ration of insulating materials, and so 
forth. 

In attacking the problem of determin- 
ing the effect of overloads on the life of 
transformers, it is felt that for the present 
it is preferable to rely mainly on past ex- 
perience in establishing a basis, and then 
depend upon fundamental laboratory 
data as an additional aid. For example: 
we have now had several years’ experi- 
ence in the use of hot-spot temperature 
limits for emergency overload condi- 
tions, and the laboratory tests show how 
the relative life of insulation is affected 
by different temperatures. 

The hot-spot temperature limits given 
in section 11.002 of the American Stand- 
ards Guides for Operation of Transformers 
under emergency conditions are 115 de- 
grees centigrade for 2 hours, 110 degrees 
centigrade for 8 hours, and 105 degrees 
centigrade for 24 hours. When these 
limits were first set up a few years ago, 
they were purposely made conservative 
for the reason that the permitting of over- 
loads on an emergency basis was a de- 
parture from a long-standing practice of 
permitting no overloads, as pointed out 
in the first part of the paper. Further- 
more, no limitations were put on the 
number of overloads during the life of the 
transformer. 

When the number of operations is 
limited, it is reasonable to increase some- 
what the above American Standards 
hot-spot limits. Using a rule less than 
eight degrees for temperatures under 120 
degrees centigrade, an eight-degree rule 


Loss ratio 2.5:1 at rated load. 


30 C ambient. 


for temperatures from 120 to 192 degrees 
centigrade, which are in agreement with 
Mr. Clark’s data, and a rule greater than 
eight degrees above 192 degrees centi- 
grade, in order to reach the present 
ASA limit of 250 degrees centigrade in 
five seconds, a schedule of temperatures is 
suggested in Table B for consideration in 
setting up emergency overloads. _ 

The use of a rule greater than eight 
degrees above 192 degrees centigrade ap- 
pears reasonable, since the actual tempera- 
tures (calculated on the basis of all heat 
stored in the copper) will generally be 
below the calculated values, for two rea- 
sons: 


1. The insulation on the conductors will 
absorb some heat. 


2. Most transformer windings start dissi- 
pating heat after from three to five seconds’ 
duration. 


The temperature limits suggested are in 
close agreement with values assumed in 
reference 5 for times of !/, hour and 
longer, being somewhat higher for the 
short times, and the same for 4, 8, and’ 
24 hours’ duration. 


Calculation of Emergency Overloads 


The overloads for a given hot-spot 
temperature vary widely, depending on 
the characteristics of the transformer, 


such as top oil rise, hot-spot rise over top — 


‘ oil, ratio of losses, and time constant, all 
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of which vary under rated load conditions 
for power transformers, approximately as 
shown in Table C. 

Based on the temperature limits sug- 
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gested in Table C, Table VII gives the 
dalculated times rated load current for 
1/, hour to 24 hours inclusive for self- 
cooled transformers having different char- 
acteristics. The present ASA emergency 
overloads are also shown for comparison. 
These calculated overloads are given 
principally for the purpose of showing 
how they vary for different transformer 
characteristics. It will, of course, be 
possible to reduce a group of this kind 
into three or four classes, since, in several 
cases, the overload values are of the same 
order of magnitude. Similar overload 
values can be calculated in the study of 
tevising the ASA emergency overloads 
and set up for other types of transformers 
(OAP, water-cooled, and so forth), which 
have characteristics different from those 
for self-cooled transformers. 

When calculating the aging during an 
overload, it may be assumed that the 
hot spot is maintained during the entire 
time period. This is not strictly correct, 
since the hot spot reaches the maximum 
value only at the end of the time period. 
The question naturally arises as to how 
much greater overload could be carried 
if the aging was based on the actual in- 
creasing hot spot and then increased suf- 
ficiently to produce the same aging. The 
increased overload is not so great. as might 
be expected. For example: if we take 
the 5a class of transformer (Table VII) 
for two hours following full load, and inte- 
grate the actual temperature area by the 
formula given in reference 3, it is found 
that a maximum temperature of 134.5 
degrees centigrade at the end of two hours 
results by the eight-degree rule in the 
same aging as 128 degrees centigrade 
maintained for two hours. The 6.5 de- 
grees centigrade higher hot spot permits a 
4.5 per cent greater load. For the eight- 
hour overload (115 degrees centigrade 
hot spot) the difference in the overload 
is only 3.5 per cent, and, for longer times, 
the difference becomes less and _ less. 
Therefore, if it is assumed that the hot 
spot exists during the entire time period, 
the error is small and on the safe side. 


A Comparison With Laboratory 
Aging Data 


Having arrived at certain temperature 


limits and overload values, based partly 
on past experience and partly on the 
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eight-degree rule, it will be interesting to 
see what per cent of life these proposed 
temperature limits will use up for a given 
time period, based on the laboratory 
tests. The 120 degrees centigrade aging 
curves shown in Figure 14 of Mr. Clark’s 
paper appear to be the best ones to use for 
this purpose. For example: using one 
per cent water content, these curves give 
the following approximate hours of life at 
120 degrees centigrade: 
Per cent of original life... . 0... 5.2 0e0s BO cre 
Hours at 120 degrees centigrade........ 100... .430 
Taking the 50 per cent life level we 
have 100 hours/50 per cent = two hours 
to use up 1 per cent of initial life at 120 
degrees centigrade, or one hour to use up 
one per cent at 128 degrees centigrade 
which is within eight degrees of the 136 
degrees centigrade suggested for one hour. 
That is, one hour’s operation at 136 de- 
grees centigrade would use up between 
one and two per cent of the life, depend- 
ing on whether the 136 degrees centigrade 
temperature was maintained during the 
entire time, or reached the maximum 
value at the end of one hour. In the lat- 
ter case—as pointed out above—the 136 
degrees centigrade would be equivalent to 
several degrees lower continuous tempera- 
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Figure 12. Calculated temperatures for 200 
per cent load following full load of transformer 
having 


65 degrees centigrade hot-spot rise | x 
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Time constant of 5.4 
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Curve A—No corrections made for change in 

resistance and change in viscosity of oil with 
temperature 

Curve B—Corrections made for both tempera- 

ture and oil viscosity 
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Usual Variations 
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ture. By this process of reasoning and 
by the assumptions made, the suggested 
hot-spot limits would use up from one 
to two per cent of life per operation. 
Wide variations from these life values 
would, of course, be obtained for other 
than one per cent water content. The 
estimates of life depend entirely upon the 
assumptions made. 

At any rate, these laboratory tests have 
brought out very forcibly a new factor 
that has not been taken into considera- 
tion in the past, namely, water content in 
the insulation. Weseem to make progress 
in steps. In the early days it was assumed 
that ‘temperature’ alone was the con- 
trolling factor, and later it was recognized 
that ‘‘time’’ was as important as tempera- 
ture. Now, we have a third factor, 
“water content,’’ to take into considera- 
tion which appears to be fully as impor- 
tant as ‘‘time’”’ and “temperature.” 


Standardizing Emergency Overloads 


Before attempting to standardize emer- 
gency overloads, the operators’ views are 
needed on some of the factors discussed 
above. It is recommended that the 
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Induced Voltages on Transmission Lines 


C, F. WAGNER 


FELLOW AIEE 


BOUT the year 1929 it first became 

appreciated that the lightning dis- 
charge 16 not instantaneous, The recog- 
nition of this fact had a profound influ 
ence upon the theories of lightning 
protection, the emphasis being diverted 
from induced to direct strokes! as the 
agent to he guarded against, With the 
meager information then available the 
caleulations indicated that induced volt- 
ages were unimportant when the finite 
time of discharge was taken into account,” 
The more accurate information available 
today calls for a eritieal analysis of this 
subject, which is the purpose of the 
present paper, 

A. brief résumé of our present knowl- 
edge of stroke mechanism will be given, 
which will form the basis for determining 
simplifying assumptions to be used in 
caleulating the electric field at the ground, 
The voltage surges produced on trans- 
mission lines by these gradients will then 
he computed, It will be shown that the 
over-all influence of the variation of stroke 
characteristics from the simplifying as- 
sumptions is not very great and can, in 
general, he neglected, With these volt. 
age surges established and from other 
known time-probability characteristics 
of lightning strokes, a probability curve 
yiving the frequeney of occurrence of 
induced voltages a6 a funetion of their 
crest magnitude will be computed, 


Mechanism of Lightning Discharges 


Vigures | and 2 illustrate the essential 
characteristics of the discharge’ based 
upon the work of Schonland and hig 


problem of preparing emergeaey over- 
loads be placed before the AIEEE trans- 
former subcommittee of the electrical 
machinery committee, 
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ASSOCIATE AIEE 


associates, All strokes to ground or to 
objects as low as transmission towers 
originate from charge centers in the base 
of the cloud. At least 90 per cent of the 
strokes are of negative character. In the 
course of the heterogeneous formation of 
the charges the electric gradient finally 
reaches a magnitude sufficient to initiate 
a discharge, The original path is blazed 
by the ‘pilot streamer’ which propagates 
toward earth at the most frequent veloc- 
ity of 0.5 foot per microsecond (1/29 of 
one per cent of the speed of light). Its 
path is very irregular, and branching oc- 
curs frequently in the direction of propa- 
gation, The luminosity is low, and the 
current does not exceed a few amperes. 
At intervals ranging from 20 to 90 micro- 
seconds “stepped leaders’ are formed in 
this same path. These travel at a much 
higher velocity of about three per cent 
of light or 30 feet per microsecond, Upon 
catching up to the pilot streamer these 
leaders pause. The current seldom ex- 
ceeds 200 amperes,”® These initial 
streamers form an antennalike system 
upon which negative charge is distributed 
from the original charge center in the 
cloud, 

All available evidence* indicates that 
only very short upward streamers from 
the earth oceur for strokes to open ground 
or relatively low objects such as trans- 
mission lines, They are probably only a 
few feet in most cases and certainly do not 
exceed about 100 feet. 

The charge on the stroke channel is 
then lowered much more rapidly the rest 
of the way to earth by the very bril- 
liant and rapidly propagating “return 
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tion appears as a stroke whose head moves 
upward toward the cloud at a velocity of 
about 10 per cent of the speed of light or 
100 feet per microsecond. The charge on 
the channel is discharged continuously 
as the head progresses, which accounts 
for the high channel and ground currents 
shown in the lower portion of Figure 2. ~ 
The ground current rises to a crest ranging 
from a few hundred amperes to as high as 
160,000 amperes’ in a time of the order 
of one to ten microseconds and remains 
at a relatively high value during the 
period that the return streamer is rapidly 
discharging the charge in the space be- 
tween cloud and ground. The wave 
shape of this current is determined by the 
rate of discharge of the stroke channel 
which is a function of the velocity of the 
return streamer along the channel and the 
charge distribution. 
After the return streamer reaches the ~~ 
cloud, there may occur a more gradual 
lowering of charge from cloud to ground ~ 
down the conducting path produced by 
the return streamer. Charge tapped by 
streamers into the cloud from the region 
in which the stroke was initiated may 
thus produce a current tail of a few 
hundred or only a few amperes which, 
however, may persist for 10,000 or 20, 
microseconds, !® ; 
Multiple strokes consisting of separate 
discharges down the same stroke channel 
may be formed by attraction of streamers. 
from another charge center in the cloud. 
Streamers from this second charge center 
form a path to the original charge center, 
and the charge is then lowered by a 
“dart leader’? down the channel blazed { 
by the first discharge. Thisseldomshows 
evidence of the stepped character of the 
first discharge. Its velocity is ofthe order 
of one per cent of the speed of light or 
ten feet per microsecond, Appreciable 
branching rarely occurs for such subse- = 


quent discharges. As the dart leader 


reaches the earth, its associated chargeis 
further lowered to earth by a return 


streamer similar in character to that of the saa 
first discharge. About 50 per cent of all 
strokes are multiple, and as many as 40° 
separate components have been photo- 
graphed, The time intervals between 
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Figure 1. Diagram showing charge distribu- 

tion at various stages of lightning discharge 

(a) Charge centers in cloud 

‘Pilot streamer and stepped leader propagate 

earthward 

Outward branching of streamers to earth 

Lowering of charge into space beneath cloud 

(6) Process of (a) almost completed 

Pilot streamer about to strike earth 

(c) Heavy return streamer 

Discharge to earth of negatively charged 
space beneath cloud 


components have been found to vary from 
0.0005 to 0.5 second with an average of 
about 0.03 second. 


EFFECT OF DISTANCE FROM LINE ON 
TERMINATING POINT OF THE STROKE 


There is a minimum horizontal dis- 
tance from the line below which all strokes 
strike the line. As the distance becomes 
greater, some strokes strike the line and 
others the ground, and then more and 
more of them go to ground. Finally all 
terminate on the ground. The curve of 
Figure 3 shows this effect as determined 
from model studies.!11 These studies 
indicated that for strokes with no ap- 
preciable ground streamer the division of 
strokes is essentially independent of cloud 
height and a function only of A/h as 
shown in the figure. The maximum in- 
duced voltages occur when the stroke 
strikes the ground at the minimum dis- 
tances from the line which are about 
three times the line height or 75, 150, and 
300 feet for line heights of 25, 50, and 100 
feet, respectively. 


BAsiIc STROKE MECHANISM FOR INDUCED 
VOLTAGE CALCULATIONS 


Although the lightning discharge is 
quite complex, and the various factors 
such as the leader velocities, currents, and 
charges have a wide range of variation, 
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(f) 


(d) First charge center completely discharged 
Development of streamers between charge 
centers within cloud 

(e) Discharge between two charge centers 
Dart’ leader propagates to ground along 
original channel 

Dart leader about to strike earth 

Negative charge lowered and distributed 
along stroke channel 

(A) Heavy return streamer 

Discharge to earth of negatively charged 
space beneath cloud 


it has been found that the electric field 
at the ground and the induced voltage on 
a transmission-line conductor can be 
determined quite accurately if the stroke 
discharge is represented by a fairly 
simple mechanism. 

The basic mechanism for the com- 
ponent of a stroke, illustrated in Figure 
4, can be divided into three distinct stages. 

(a) Condition Before the Start of the 
Discharge. The charge, —Q,, involved 
in the initial high-current portion of a 
single-stroke component (or that lowered 
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1000 
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onto the stroke channel by the initial 
leaders) is assumed concentrated in a 
point source at a height, H, above ground. 
A height of 2,000 meters or 6,560 feet was 
chosen, as it was found to be a mean value 
for cloud heights. 

(b) First Stage of Lowering Charge. 
At the initiation of the discharge the 
charge, —Q,, is lowered as a uniform line 
charge, q coulombs per foot, onto the 
stroke channel by an initial downward 
leader moving at the uniform velocity, 
v, of 1/29 of the speed of light or approxi- 
mately 0.5 foot per microsecond (the 
pilot streamer velocity). At the end of 
this period as the streamer reaches earth, 
the charge in the original charge center is 
zero. No initial upward streamer from 
the ground is considered. 

(c) Second Stage of Lowering Charge. 
At the instant the pilot streamer reaches 
ground, the return streamer starts propa- 
gating upward toward the cloud at the 
uniform velocity, V, of 1/1 that of light 
or approximately 100 feet per micro- 
second It instantaneously discharges 
each section of the stroke channel reached. 
The current flowing at ground and at 
each point of the return streamer is of 
the same magnitude and constant with 
time during the period that the return 
streamer is propagating up to the cloud. A 
current of 100,000 amperes is used result- 
ing, for the given return streamer veloc- 
ity, in a leader charge, g, of 1.02X10~% 
coulombs per foot, an initial leader cur- 
rent, 7, of 500 amperes, and ‘(for H= 
6,560 feet) an initial cloud charge, —Q,, 
of —6.66 coulombs. 


Figure 2. Diagram showing lightning mecha- 
nism and ground current 
All velocities expressed in per cent of the 
speed of light which is 984 feet per micro- 
second or approximately 1,000 feet per 
microsecond 
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In all three stages the earth is repre- 
sented as a perfectly conducting plane by 
a system of image charges and currents 
in an image channel. 


Ground Gradients 


The electric gradient at any point, P, 
on the ground for the assumption of 
perfect conducting plane, has only a 
vertical component that can be resolved 
into = 


(a). That due to the instantaneous distri- 
bution of charges in the stroke channel. 


(6). That due to the instantaneous current 
in the stroke. 


When either of these conditions change 
rapidly (with the speed of light as a 
criterion), it is necessary to take cogni- 
zance of the finite time required for the 
disturbance to propagate to the point in 
space under consideration. 

Expressions for the calculation of the 
three stages of the discharge enumerated 
in Figure 4 have been derived in appendix 
I with the following results. 

(a) Before the Start of the Discharge. 
Figure 5 shows the initial field as a func- 
tion of the horizontal distance, d, from 
the charge center. 

(b) First Stage of Lowering Charge. 
The left-hand side of Figure 6 shows the 
ground gradient due to the electric 
charges alone for various distances, d. 
Note that the gradient for strokes near 
the line increases from the value given in 
Figure 5 at zero time to the extremely 
high values, attained at the instant the 
initial streamer strikes the earth. These 
are plotted in Figure 7. The contribution 
of the current during this time is negli- 
gible, and the processes involved are so 
slow that the time for transmission of the 
effect is negligible. 

(c) Second Stage of Lowering Charge- 
Return Streamer. The right-hand side of 
Figure 6 gives the ground gradient for 
this stage due to the charges alone, and 
Figure 8 the gradients due to the current. 
The polarity of the latter gradients are 
opposite to those produced by the charges. 
This phenomenon is so fast that the time 
required for the disturbance to propagate 
to the point under consideration must be 
taken into account. This is shown quite 
clearly in Figure 8. For distances less than 
10,000 feet the gradient due to the cur- 
rent is negligible in comparison with that 
produced by the charges. For the fixed 
streamer velocities assumed in Figure 4, 
the relative contribution of the two com- 
ponents is independent of the current, 
since the charge is also proportional to 
the current, J. 

Special consideration will be given to 
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Figure 3. Distribution of strokes for various 
distances from line as determined by model 
tests!! 


gradients at large distances in a separate 
paper at a later time. 


Voltage Waves on Conductors 


If a long horizontal conductor were 
divided into short sections, and each 
section insulated from ground and from 
the other sections, the voltage appearing 
at any point at any instant would be 
merely the voltage gradients at the point 
times the height of the conductor. Actu- 
ally, however, transmission-line conduc- 
tors are continuous. If consideration be 
given first to an extremely long conduc- 
tor, then the voltages appearing upon the 
conductor are free to travel in the form of 
traveling waves. If the conductor is 
originally at zero potential, and a voltage 
wave such as shown by the full line in 
Figure 9a is suddenly induced, then this 
wave is broken up into two components 
each of half the value of the original wave, 
one half traveling to the right and the 
other half to the left. After the passage 
of the waves a negative charge remains on 
the conductor, representing the negative 
of the positive charge carried away by the 
two waves. If a second induced wave be 
applied instantaneously to the conductor 
before the first wave will have had an 
opportunity to have propagated beyond 
the region of the first, the two waves can 
be added as shown in Figure 9b, giving 
the resultant wave indicated. The same 
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Figure 4. 


process can be carried out indefinitely, 
as shown for four independent waves in 
Figure 9c. Thus it is necessary only to 
divide the continuously increasing induc- 
ing voltage wave into finite increments 
for finite increments of time. 
increments is then split up into two 
halves which are superposed upon the pre- 
vious halves of increments, each dis- 
placed in space along the wife in accord- 


Table |. Mean Values of Return-Streamer Velocity and Corresponding Correction Factors to 
Be Used in Calculating Crest Voltage Induced by a Stroke With a Given Current Magnitude 


Range of Return- Mean 


Correction Factor, K, to Be Applied to 
Voltages Given in Figure 12* 


“ 
// 


ve 


Each of the © 


Range of Streamer Velocity Velocity for Stroke Distance in Feet 
Stroke Current in Feet Per Each Current \ 
in Amperes Microsecond Range 150 300 600 1,000 — 
O=F50; OOO nm eter 50-190)).Fe ease: 120 Se aes O393. tk ek ce 0.97. 1.00. 
50,000-100,000........ 190330). erresscte eee ZOOL ae (OB AUS: ar-Greeeaa 0.84. (ORE 
100,000-160,000........ 830-480); i. sore ae A400 nines O16) aie. sees OiG6.AC ates 0:85. tae 1.00 


* n F 
Fora given crest stroke current (J) in amperes and crest voltage E» as given by Figure 12, actual voltage 


Ey,KI 


is given py the equation E,,/= 5 
100,000 
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Figure 5. Electric ground gradient just prior 
to start of discharge 


ance with its own increment of time. 
The increments of field at each time in- 
terval as a function of distance, x, along 
the line can be obtained from curves 
similar to those of Figure 6 where the 
distance, d, to be used is the square root 
of the sum of the squares of the distance 
along the line and the minimum distance, 
A, of the stroke from the line. The time 
intervals which must be chosen to give 
sufficient accuracy depend upon the rate 
of change of the field both with time and 
distance along the line. The greater the 
rate of change with both of these quanti- 
ties, the smaller the time intervals have to 
be. For stroke distances in excess of the 
minimum at which indirect strokes can 
occur, as given by Figure 3, the rate of 
change of field with time is so small for 
the mechanism of Figure 4 compared to its 
decrease with distance along the line, in 
the period the initial streamer is propa- 
gating to ground, that the induced 
voltage is insignificant. The very small 
increments of voltage, which are negative 
for negative strokes, and carry away 
negative charge, move away so rapidly 
that they do not accumulate an appreci- 
able voltage. If the line is of finite 
length and open-circuited at both ends 
with no leakage paths to ground, the 
successive waves considered in this 
graphic analysis will produce positive re- 
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Figure 6. Ground gradient as function of 
time and distance from stroke channel 


Stroke mechanism of Figure 4 (/=100,000 
amperes) 
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Figure 7. Maximum value of ground gradient 
that occurs at instant initial streamer reaches 
earth 


Stroke mechanism of Figure 4 (!=100,000 
amperes) 


flections at the line ends which will propa- 
gate back to the region under the cloud, 
return the negative charge, and allow the 
conductor to rise in potential. However, 
for actual transmission lines the terminal 
equipment and other leakage paths will 
allow charge to flow onto the line and 
keep it at zero potential during this initial 
phase of the stroke discharge. 

During the progress of the return 
streamer, the rates of field change with 
time are sufficient to induce a voltage. 
The negative field is decreasing, so that 
the rate of change is positive, inducing a 
positive voltage which propagates off 
along the line carrying away the positive 
charge accumulated in the previous period 
of the discharge. Time intervals of 0.2 
microsecond were found small enough for 
accurately calculating the induced volt- 
age for return streamer velocities of the 
order of 100 feet per microsecond. Figure 
10 shows the voltage induced along an 
infinitely long conductor 50 feet above 
the ground at successive intervals of time 
after the start of the return streamer for a 
stroke 300 feet from the line. The maxi- 
mum voltage in all cases is induced at or 
very near the point on the line closest to 
the stroke channel. The magnitude of 
the voltage propagating down the line is, 
before being attenuated by propagation, 
only slightly less than the maximum volt- 
age and has the same wave shape. In 
this case it is 86 per cent of the maximum. 

In Figure 11 are shown curves of the 
maximum voltage waves induced by 
strokes in conductors at various distances 
from the stroke. These occur at approxi- 
mately the point in the line nearest the 
stroke channel. Since the voltage is pro- 
portional to the conductor height, the 
curves can be applied to heights other 
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Figure 8. Ground gradient due to current in 
return streamer 


Stroke mechanism of Figure 4 (/=100,000 
amperes) 


than 50 feet. Both the time to crest and 
time to half value increase with stroke 
distance. They range from 2 to 20 
microseconds and 6 to 36 microseconds, 
respectively, for distances from 150 to 
1,600 feet. In Figure 12 are curves show- 
ing the maximum crest voltage induced on 
lines of various heights as a function of 
stroke distance. The maximum voltage 
which can be induced by a stroke with a 
current of 100,000 amperes and the 
mechanism of Figure 4 is 970 kv for a 
100-foot conductor and 1,070 kv for 
both 50-foot and 25-foot conductors. The 
voltage is higher for the latter two, be- 
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Figure 9. Illustration of step-by-step method 
of graphically calculating voltage induced 
on transmission-line conductor 
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Figure 10. Distribution of induced voltage 

along an infinitely long conductor 50 feet 

above ground at successive times after start of 
return streamer 


Stroke mechanism of Figure 4 (/=100,000 
amperes), and stroke 300 feet from conductor 
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Figure 12. Maximum crest voltage induced on 
_@ conductor as a function of height above 
ground and distance from stroke channel 


Stroke mechanism of Figure 4 (/=100,000 
amperes) 


cause indirect strokes can occur closer to 
the line, : 

The voltage curves of Figures 11 to 13 
are for a stroke current of 100,000 am- 
peres. The voltage, however, is directly 
proportional to the current for the stroke 
mechanism of Figure 4 since the charge, g, 
for fixed streamer velocities is also di- 
rectly proportional to the stroke current. 


Effect of Factors Differing From 
Basic Stroke Mechanism 


It is now possible to determine the 
accuracy of the assumed basic stroke 
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Figure 13. Effect of stroke channel height 


upon induced voltage 
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Figure 14. Mechanism assumed for strokes 
with upward ground streamers 


(a). When downward leader reaches dis- 

tance QL from ground, upward streamer is 

initiated with velocity, v, which distributes 
charge, q, along its channel 


(6). After streamers meet, return streamer 
propagate from meeting point with velocity, V, 
and annul distributed charge as they proceed 


mechanism and the effect of the varia- 
tion of the important factors. 


HEIGHT OF STROKE CHANNEL 


The only data™ available pertaining to 
stroke channel height are that on cloud 
base heights. Although the cloud source 
of a stroke may not coincide with the cloud 
base, the effect of stroke channel height 
is so small that the difference is not im- 
portant. For relatively flat terrain the 
bases of cumulo-nimbus or thunder 
clouds are usually higher than 1,000 feet 
with an upper limit of about 30,000 feet 
and a mean of, about 2,000 meters 
or 6,560 feet. Occasionally, however, 
strokes to ground occur from cumulus 
clouds as low as 500 feet, and in moun- 
tainous regions the clouds may envelope 
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Figure 15. Effect of upward ground streamers 


on ground gradient during period of return 
streamer 


Mechanism ot Figure 14 (/= 100,000 amperes) 


peaks. The basic calculations have been 
made for the mean cloud height. Only 
low channel heights will give a significant 
variance from the calculations made for a 
height of 6,560 feet. 

For the same current and the typical 
streamer velocity of Figure 4 the mini- 
mum channel height for which the vari- 
ance from the mean stroke length can be 
neglected depends upon the distance from 
the stroke channel. For d equal to 150 
feet a 1,000-foot stroke gives a maximum 
ground gradient only ten per cent less 
than for the mean (6,560) height. For 
d equal to 300 feet, the corresponding 
height is about 2,000 feet, and for d equal 
to 1,000 feet, about 4,000 feet. The per- 
centage effect of channel height on the 
crest value of the induced voltage is even 
less. In Figure 13 are shown the effect of 
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ZERO FOR TIME AXIS ) 


re 


cloud height upon the induced voltage — 


for I equal to 100,000 amperes and a con- 
stant uniform distribution of charge and’ 
return streamer velocity, the total charge, 


of course, being proportional to height. — 


The approximate minimum cloud heights 
for which only a ten per cent variance is 
produced in the crest magnitude of the 
induced voltage are H=500 feet for 
d=150 feet, H=1,000 feet for d=300 


feet and H=3,500 feet for d=1,000 


feet. One thousand feet is the maximum 
distance for which significant voltages 
will be induced on lines of practical 


heights. Lower cloud heights do, how- 
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Stroke mechanism of Figure 14 (/=100,000 
amperes) 


ever, shorten the duration of the tail of 
the voltage as shown in Figure 13. The 
number of strokes to relatively flat 
terrain which will have low enough 
heights to cause a significant variance 
from the crest voltages calculated by the 
formulas of Figure 4 is very small. 


CHARGE CENTERS IN CLOUD 


As shown by comparison of Figures 5 
and 6, the ground gradient due to the 
charge in a single charge center, whether 
it be concentrated at a point or distrib- 
uted over a finite volume, is negligible 
compared to the total field during the 
period in which an appreciable voltage 
is being induced on a conductor. A large 
amount of charge in other regions of the 
cloud may produce an appreciable ground 
gradient but, so long as it is constant, 
cannot contribute to the voltage wave on 
the conductor. The probability of two 
simultaneous discharges occurring suffi- 
ciently close to affect the induced voltage 
wave is extremely small. 


UPWARD STREAMERS FROM GROUND 


Upward streamers from ground which 
meet the initial downward streamers are 
probably seldom over a few feet (and 
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Figure 17. Successive peaks produced by a 
branch 
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Figure 16. Effect of upward ground streamers upon induced voltage 
wave for a 50-foot conductor 
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definitely not over 100 feet) in length for 
strokes to open ground or to relatively 
low objects. Calculations have been 
made of the effect of such ground 
streamers by expressions which can 
readily be developed from what is al- 
ready given in appendix I. The stroke 
mechanism assumed is shown in Figure 
14. Itis assumed that the initial streamer 
from the cloud has the same character as 
the basic case given by Figure 4. When 
it reaches a height above earth of twice 
the ultimate height, Z, of the ground 
streamer, a streamer is initiated from the 
ground and propagates upward at the 
same uniform velocity, v, depositing posi- 
tive charge on its channel of the same 
density, g, as for the downward leader. 
When the two streamers meet, return 
streamers are formed at the junction 
point which propagate in both directions 
at the uniform velocity, V=100 feet per 
microsecond. In Figure 15 are plotted 
curves of the electric field during the 
period of progress of the return streamer 
for a 50-foot and a 100-foot ground 
streamer compared with the case of no 
ground streamer. After’ the return 
streamer has reached earth and thus dis- 
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Figure 19. Comparison between negative 
voltage induced by dart leaders and voltage 
induced by return streamer 
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Percentage distribution curves of the effective downward 
velocity of initial streamers as determined from Boys camera data of 


Schonland, Malan, and Collens® 


(a, left). Pilot streamer of first component 
(b, right). Dart leader of subsequent multiple stroke components 


charged all of the positive charge on the 
ground streamer, the field is the same as 
for the case of no ground streamer for 
corresponding heights of the return 
streamer channel above ground. The 
curves of Figure 15 have been plotted 
with this corresponding portion coincid- 
ing for better comparison. Thus, the 
time of starting of the return streamer (or 
the zero for the time axis) in Figure 15. 
must be shifted a different amount for 
each length of ground streamer to make 
the curves coincide. The black dots indi- 
cate the points of zero time for each case. 

The upward ground streamer decreases 
the maximum ground gradient. How- 
ever, calculations of the induced voltage, 
as shown in Figure 16, indicate that even 
streamers 50 to 100 feet long have little 
effect upon the crest magnitude of the 
induced voltage wave. A _ 100-foot 
streamer affects the crest only at dis- 
tances less than 300 feet. For some cases 
the field tends to increase before decreas- 
ing, and this produces a negative peak on 
the induced voltages. The higher effec- 
tive velocity of the return streamer during 
the initial period decreases the front of 
the wave somewhat. Since most ground 
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Figure 20. Percentage distribution curves of 

the effective upward velocity of the return 

streamer from Boys camera data of Schonland, 
Malan, and Collens® 


streamers do not exceed a few feet in 
length their effect can be neglected. 


IRREGULARITIES IN THE SHAPE OF THE 
STROKE PATH 


The basic assumes a 
straight vertical channel. For strokes 
whose mean path is about vertical, the 
tortuousness of the path is unimportant 
when the effective vertical velocity of the 
return streamer is used. Placing the same 
charge in a-given vertical section of the 
channel also gives the same result, re- 
gardless of the shape of the path or dis- 
tribution. Strokes having an appreciable 
slant cause a greater variance when the 
channel is not in a perpendicular plane 
parallel to the line. If the base of the 
stroke channel toes toward the line, the 
magnitude of the ground gradient is 
smaller, and if it toes away, larger than if 
the channel were vertical. However, the 
rate of change of the ground gradient 
with time will be increased in the first 
case and decreased in the second case, 
producing a compensating effect on the 
induced voltage waves. Model tests 
indicate that those strokes which strike 
the ground near the transmission line 
have channels which are not attracted 
significantly toward the line. In any 
statistical analysis the only reasonable 
assumption is a vertical straight channel. 


mechanism 


BRANCHING 


Schonland, Malan, and Collens® have 
found two characteristic types of branch- 
ing, those occurring high enough above 
ground that they do not reach the earth, 
and those close to ground which contact 
the ground and form additional channels 
at the stroke base. This type of branch- 
ing has been called by them “root branch- 
ing.” The branches leave the main 
channel at a distance of from 60 to 500 
feet above the ground and are from 60 to 
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Figure 21. Variation of average return- 
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150 feet apart at ground. Branches of 
the first type of appreciable length seldom 
reach lower than 2,500 feet from ground. 
Branching usually occurs for the first 
component of a multiple stroke, but 
appreciable branches are seldom present 
in successive components. Of 57 Boys 
camera® records of first components, 54 
had branching with an average of five 
branches each; and of 33 subsequent 
components, 14 had an average of one 
very short branch each while the rest 
had none. 


For strokes close to transmission lines, 
“root branching” will exert some influ- 
ence on the induced voltage. However, 
the branches occur practically simultane- 
ously, and for a given configuration of 
branching an effective location can be 
determined where practically the same 
result will be obtained with a single 
channel. A higher voltage will be in- 
duced by an unbranched stroke at the 
same distance as the nearest branch. If 
the branches are all the same distance 
from the line, the difference will be negli- 
gible. As shown in the previous section, 
the character of the stroke within the 
first 100 feet of ground has little effect 
on the induced voltage. 


Branches 2,500 feet above ground will 
not appreciably affect the crest magni- 
tude of the ground gradient or the crest 
magnitude of the induced voltage wave. 
They may, however, produce additional 
peaks on the voltage wave. In Figure 17 
is shown a calculation made for a horizon- 
tal branch 500 feet in length (the average 
recorded with the Boys camera’), 2,500 
feet above ground and pointing directly 
toward the conductor which is 1,600 feet 
from the main stroke channel. The same 
uniform charge density is assumed for the 
branch as for the main channel. It is 
assumed that when the main return 
streamer reaches the branch, the branch 
charge is lowered by a return streamer 
propagating at the same uniform velocity, 
V=100 feet per microsecond, as for the 
main channel. This case will produce an 
abnormally high current peak because 
of the direction of branching and the high 
relative charge density on the branch. 
For the case illustrated in Figure 17, a 
second peak of 110 kv is produced 33 
microseconds after the start of the return 
streamer. Its magnitude and time of 
occurrence will be practically the same for 
shorter stroke distances, so that, to deter- 
mine the effect of the branch at shorter 
distances, the increment due to the 
branching can be superposed on the 
voltage waves of Figure 11. For d equal 
to 1,600 feet, the second crest is 22 per 


cent higher than the first. However, for 
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d less than 1,000 feet, the second crest is ,, 


less than the first. For most cases of 
branching, the second crest will be much 
smaller. Cathode-ray oscillograms of 
induced voltage waves showing such 
double peaks that were definitely not due 
to reflections on the line have been re- 
corded by Perry, Webster, and Baguley.” 
The second crest was in all their records 
smaller than the first. 


VELOCITY OF INITIAL LEADERS 


In the basic stroke mechanism it was 
assumed that the charge was lowered 
uniformly onto the channel by a single 
downward moving leader with a constant 


current. For the first component of a 
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Figure 22. Variation of return-streamer veloc- 

ity with height above ground for the five 

strokes recorded by Schonland and Collens® 
for which this analysis could be made 


stroke the charge is lowered in steps, 
some of it by the pilot streamer and some 
by the stepped leaders. A continual proc- 
ess of recombination of the negative ions 
with positive ions is probably taking place 
along the channel. It is this process 
which very likely causes the building up 
of sufficient gradient along the channel to 
start each successive stepped leader. This 
fluctuation of charge and stepped leader 
current produces pulses in the ground 
gradient and has been recorded by Schon- 
land, Hodges, and Collens.§ It is prob- 
ably more pronounced in records ob- 
tained at large distances but does not 
alter the mean field. This effect is not 
present in the dart leaders of successive 


components, as these leaders are either 
continuous, or the pulses occur so close 


together that they can be considered as 
continuous. Schonland, Hodges, and 
Collens® found evidence that in some 
cases the pilot streamer of first compo- 
nents slowed up considerably after propa- 
gating to within a certain distance 
above ground. However, the velocity of 
the leader over the whole stroke path was 
in all cases too low to induce voltage on a 
conductor. For most cases the pilot 
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(b). Voltage wave for A =300 feet 


Figure 23. Effect of velocity, V, of return 
streamer upon voltage wave induced on con- 
ductor 


Uniform velocity is assumed and uniform distri- 

bution of charge along channel is varied for 

each case in order to maintain /=100,000 
amperes 


regularities, had the same mean velocity 
over the entire stroke path. 

An initial leader velocity of 0.5 foot per 
microsecond was used for the basic cal- 
culations. In Figure 18 are percentage 
distribution curves, plotted from the 
Boys camera records of Schonland, 
Malan, and Collens,® showing the range 
of variation of the average effective verti- 
cal velocity of both the pilot streamer 
and the dart leader. These values (as 
were all vertical velocities) were calcu- 
lated from the two dimensional velocities 
obtained from the Boys camera photo- 
graphs by dividing them by 1.3 the aver- 
age ratio found® to exist between this and 
the straight line path on the film. Only 
the extreme upper range of the pilot- 
streamer velocities is high enough to in- 
duce appreciable voltage during this 
period of the discharge. The dart- 
streamer velocities are, however, high 
enough to produce a significant voltage. 
The most common value for this velocity 
is ten feet per microsecond and the upper 
limit is 50 feet per microsecond. 

In Figure 19 are plotted the voltages 
induced by leaders of these velocities on a 
conductor 50 feet above the ground at a 
distance of 300 feet. For dart-leader 
velocities of 10 and 50 feet per micro- 
second the crest magnitude of the nega- 
tive voltages are 14 and 63 per cent, 
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(d). Crest magnitude 


respectively, of the subsequent positive 
crest voltage produced during the return- 
streamer period. For the extreme pilot- 
leader velocity of three feet per micro- 
second it will be about four per cent. 
The duration of the negative induced 
voltage is about proportional to the veloc- 
ity of the leaders as shown in Figure 19. 


VELOCITY OF RETURN STREAMER 


Figures 20 to 22 give data on the range 
of variance of the velocity of the return 
streamer as obtained from Boys camera 
records.» Here also the one dimensional 
vertical velocity is considered. In Figure 
20 part of the data are for records for 
which only the average velocity for the 
total stroke path could be determined, 
and part for records for which the average 


velocity of the initial bright luminosity - 


portion could be measured. This is the 
portion of the stroke path below the 
first main branch. As shown by Figure 
20, the average velocity for the total path 
varies from 50 to about 330 feet per micro- 
second with a most common value of 
about 80 feet per microsecond. For the 
bright luminosity portion the range is the 
same with a most common value of about 
240 feet per microsecond. The data?® 
from which Figure 20 was plotted did not 
permit segregating the stroke components 
in their order of occurrence. This could 
be done, however, for some of the records 
as published earlier, and in Figure 21 is 
shown the variation of average return- 
streamer velocity with the order of occur- 
rence of the stroke component of a mullti- 
ple stroke. The velocity of successive 
strokes is generally less than the previous 
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one with the initial component having the 
highest value. It has also been found 
that the stroke luminosity generally de- 
creases with successive components in 
the same manner, and that the higher 
velocities are associated with the higher 
luminosities. Stroke-current measure- 
ments show the same general trend, so 
that the evidence is quite strong that 
higher return-streamer velocities are 
associated with higher stroke currents. 
Also, the higher return-streamer veloci- 
ties of first components are associated 
with considerable branching. It is prob- 
able that the increased ground gradient 
produced by the branches accounts for 
the higher velocities and stroke currents 
of first components. 

In Figure 22 are plotted the velocities 
of five Boys camera records published by 
Schonland and his associates® for which 
the distribution of velocity along the 
channel could be determined. It is 
questionable that the base of the stroke 
channel below about 100 feet was re- 
corded. However, the crest magnitude 
and wave shape of the tail of induced 
voltages are not affected by the char- 
acter of the stroke mechanism at the 
base of the channel. This was well illus- 
trated by the effect of ground streamers, 
which would have the maximum effect 
of any condition which would occur at 
the base. The lowest portion of the stroke 
channel which need be considered in 
determining the crest magnitude and the 
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Figure 24. Effect upon voltage wave of return- 
streamer velocity varying along stroke channel 


Curve 1—Uniform charge distribution with 
streamer velocity given by solid curve of 
Figure 29 
Curve 2—Uniform charge distribution and 
uniform V=480 feet per microsecond 
Crest current= 100,000 amperes for both cases 


tail of the voltage wave depends upon the 
stroke distance from the line. For 150 
feet it is about 75 feet above ground, for a 
distance of 300 feet it is about 150 feet, 
and for a stroke distance of 600 feet, 
about 400 feet. In general, the abrupt 
decrease in velocity of the return 
streamers in Figure 22 is associated with 
the streamer reaching a branch point. 
It probably also varies somewhat between 
branches but not enough to be recorded. 
The maximum known effective vertical 
velocity is the 480 feet per microsecond 
of the stroke represented by the solid 
curve of Figure 22, The maximum veloc- 
ity along the channel also occurred for 
this stroke and is about 600 feet per 
microsecond. 

Calculations have been made of the 
effect of return-streamer velocity on the 
induced voltage wave. In Figure 23 is 
shown the effect of velocity, with the 
charge density so adjusted as to maintain 
the same stroke current. Increasing 
velocities decrease the crest magnitude, 
time to crest and duration of the voltage. 
As shown in Figure 23d, the effect on the 
crest voltage is most pronounced at the 
short-stroke distances and lower veloc- 
ities. For a stroke distance of 150 feet 
the upper limit of vertical velocity of 
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V=480 feet per microsecond causes a 
decrease in the crest voltage, as calcu- 
lated for V=100 feet per microsecond, 
of 44 per cent. At 300 feet it is 40 per 
cent and at 600 feet, 19 per cent. For 
greater distances the effect is unimpor- 
tant. However, the wave shape is affected 
more at large distances as shown in 
Figures 26 and 27. 

Calculations have also been made to 
determine the effect of velocity variation 
along the stroke channel. Figure 24 
shows a comparison of the voltage in- 
duced by a stroke having a uniform re- 
turn-streamer velocity of 480 feet per 
microsecond and a uniform distribution 
of charge, g, and the voltage induced by 
a stroke with the same charge distribu- 
tion but the velocity given by the solid 
curve of Figure 22. The effect of varia- 
tion is small, producing a change in crest 
voltage of 14 per cent at d=150 feet, 
6 per cent at d=300 feet and 8 per cent 
at d=600 feet. The variation has no 
effect on the front of the wave and little 
effect on the time-to-half value, although 
the extreme tail of the wave is decreased 
by the decreasing velocity. 

The variation of return-streamer veloc- 
ity along the stroke channel is not im- 
portant, because it does not vary greatly 
until it reaches the first branch point 
which is usually at least 2,500 feet above 
ground. As pointed out earlier, the char- 
acter of the stroke mechanism above this 
height has no important effect on the 
induced voltage. It is then the velocity 
of the bright luminosity portion or that 
below the first branch which should be 
used for voltage calculations, 


VARIATION OF CHARGE DISTRIBUTION 
ALONG CHANNEL 


The two principal factors governing 
the stroke current flowing at ground are 
the charge distribution, g, and the return 
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streamer velocity, V. The variations of // 


streamer velocity of the five cases of 
Figure 22 are sufficient to account for 
the decrease of current recorded for the 
tails of lightning-stroke currents. Inde- 
pendent data regarding the time for the 
current at the ground to decrease to half 
value are given in Figure 25. The normal 
variance of this time is from 15 to 100 
microseconds, with an average of about 
50 microseconds. The solid velocity 
curve of Figure 22 would, for a uniform 
charge distribution, give a time-to-half 
value of 16 microseconds; the other 
curves give times of about 40 micro- 
seconds. 

Calculations have been made to deter- 
mine the effect of nonuniform charge 
distribution on the induced voltage wave. 
In Figure 26 are compared the voltages 
induced by a mechanism with a uniform 
charge and velocity distribution and by 
the same uniform velocity distribution 
but a charge distribution such that the 
current decays exponentially to half value 
in 40 microseconds. The effect on the 
induced voltage wave shape and crest 
magnitude is slight, as would be ex- 
pected since the charge cannot decrease 
greatly in the first 1,000 or 2,000 feet and 
still give the proper current wave shape. 


RATE OF DISCHARGE OF STROKE CHANNEL 
BY RETURN STREAMER 


In the fundamental stroke mechanism 
of Figure 4, it is assumed that, as the 
return streamer reaches a given height 
above ground, it immediately discharges 
all the charge on the channel at that 
point. It has been suggested by Bruce 
and Golde™ that this is not the case. 
They believe that the charge, after being 
lowered onto a given section of the chan- 
nel by the initial leaders, spreads out 
radially and thus occupies a larger cross 
section than is immediately made con- 
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ducting by the return streamer. They 
further assert ‘‘that the darts associated 
with the leaders of first strokes result from 
lateral conduction from the initial channel 
outwards as the tip progresses and the 
potential at each point behind it rises,’ 
and that: ‘‘During the return stroke this 
ionization in each horizontal layer cannot 
i recombined instantaneously, since 
the lateral progression of this process will 
again take time.’’ 

Schonland’ found that the duration of 
high luminosity at any point after it is 
reached by either the initial bright por- 
tion of the stepped leader (which Bruce 
and Golde refer to as the ‘‘dart leader’’), 
or by the return streamer is of the order of 
five to ten microseconds. After this the 
luminosity suddenly diminishes. This 
is the period in which Bruce and Golde 
assume the channel to be widening out. 
Schonland’ himself has pointed out that 
luminosity of this duration cannot be due 
to the excitation period of nitrogen (the 
principal element involved in the ioniza- 
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Figure 26. Effect upon voltage wave of varia- 
tion of charge density along stroke channel 


Solid curve—Uniform charge distribution of 
1.0210-% coulombs per foot 
Dotted curve—Exponential charge distribu- 
tion with maximum charge density of 1.02 
10-3 coulombs per foot at the ground and 
decreasing to half value 4,000 feet from 
ground to give current wave at ground with 
40 microsecond tail 
For both curves V=100 feet per microsecond 
and crest current=100,000 amperes 
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tion process). Its period is only about 
0.1 microsecond. 

Such lateral ionization may take place. 
However, even if the return streamer 
does (as shown in Figure 27) first blaze a 
conducting channel of smaller cross sec- 
tion than that occupied by the initial 
charge on the channel, positive charge 
must immediately flow onto the outer 
surface of the initial highly conducting 
channel to maintain it at the low poten- 
tial it will have by virtue of being in con- 
tact with the earth. For the ground 
gradient calculations, all of the return- 
streamer portion of the stroke channel 
can be considered as being at earth poten- 
tial as the are drop is small. As shown in 
appendix II, the amount of positive 
charge on a given channel section re- 
quired to maintain the core of the return 
streamer at earth potential in the presence 
of estimated surrounding charges of the 
downward leader is at least 70 per cent 
of the negative charge left in the space 
not yet made conducting by the return 
streamer. Most of the charge is neutral- 
ized rapidly by recombination with 
charges rising in the ground leader; and 
even if a remaining charge exists, as 
Bruce and Golde purport, that is not 
immediately neutralized by this process, 
additional positive charge to the extent 
of at least 70 per cent is drawn into the 
section to maintain the are core at earth 
potential. Thus, positive charge flows 
up the stroke channel at a rate deter- 
mined by the return-streamer velocity 
and charge density, g, on the stroke 
channel, and the effect is essentially the 
same as though the combination of the 
two sets of charges were consummated in- 
stantaneously. 


POSITIVE CHARGE ON RETURN-STREAMER 
CHANNEL 


The analysis of appendix II considers 
only the relationship the positive charge 
on the channel must bear to the negative 
charge in a horizontal section of the con- 
ductor; Symmetry about a vertical axis 
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Figure 27. Diagram showing cross section of 
stroke channel 
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is assumed, and the end effects at the tip 
of the return streamer are neglected. 
Because of electrostatic induction with 
the negatively charged leader that has 
not yet been discharged, the upwardly 
extending channel and ground which are 
all at the same potential, do not have 
equal charge distribution. Thus, there 
must be a net distribution of positive 
charge on the upward streamer. If this 
charge were uniform, it would produce no 
effect on the induced voltage, as calcu- 
lated by the mechanism of Figure 4 for a 
fixed stroke current. For the same cur- 
rent, the negative charge on the stroke 
channel would have to be decreased: by 
an amount proportional to the assumed 
positive charge, and the net field change 
with time would be the same. The den- 
sity of this positive charge on the return 
streamer should be greatest near the tip 
and should decrease down the channel. 
Thus, as the streamer is forming upward, 
the current at ground feeding the streamer 
will decrease with time. Since the varia- 
tion of return-streamer velocity alone is 
sufficient to account for the measured 
current wave shapes, the variation of 
charge along the stroke channel cannot 
be very great, especially for the first 1,000 
or 2,000 feet above ground. It probably 
does not produce so great an effect as the 
variation of negative charge for the case 
illustrated in Figure 26. 


RELATION BETWEEN Maximum INDUCED 
VOLTAGE AND VOLTAGE, PROPAGATING 
ALONG LINE 


In the previous discussion only the 
voltage induced on the line at the point 
nearest the stroke channel, or the maxi- 
mum voltage, has been considered. For 
the range of variation of the several fac- 
tors controlling the induced voltage, the 
ratio between the voltage which propa- 
gates away from this point and the maxt- 
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conductor by the factor (1—K), where K// 


DISTANCE (A) FROM STROKE CHANNEL — FEET 


Figure 29. Crest of induced 


voltage wave as a function of 

stroke current, distance from 

channel, and height of con- 
ductor 
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mum (as illustrated in Figure 10) is never 
less than about 0.8 and is usually greater 
than 0.9. Thus, for practical purposes 
it is considered best to use the maximum 
voltages for both cases. 


SUMMARY 


The foregoing analysis shows that 
induced voltages on transmission lines 
can be calculated to a good degree of 
accuracy by the stroke mechanism of 
Figure 4 where the distribution of charge 
and the return-streamer velocity is as- 
sumed constant along the channel. These 
are the primary factors determining the 
voltage wave shape and magnitude, and 
they in turn determine the stroke current. 
Wave shape is little affected by anything 
but the return-streamer velocity as sum- 
marized in Figures 23e and 23f. Asshown 
in Figure 23d, the effect of velocity upon 
the crest voltage may be considerable, 
but it can be taken into account to a good 
degree of accuracy. The velocity in- 
creases with the magnitude of the stroke 
current. The exact manner in which it 
does is not known. However, if the 
measured range of the velocity and the 
stroke current are each divided into only 
three equal ranges, and a mean velocity 
used for each current range, the voltage 
can be calculated to good accuracy as a 
function of the crest stroke current only. 

Figure 28 gives what is considered to 
be the best mean probability curve on the 
relative crest magnitudes of currents in 
lightning strokes. The maximum current 
which has been reliably measured is 
160,000 amperes.!° In Table I is shown 
the segregation of stroke current and 
return-streamer velocity into the three 
ranges together with the mean velocities 
for each range. Correction factors, deter- 
mined from Figure 23d, applicable to the 
mean velocities for different distances, 
are also given in Table I. In Figure 12 
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are given crest voltage curves based on a 
stroke current of 100,000 amperes and a 
streamer velocity of 100 feet per micro- 
second. The curves of Figure 12 can be 
used for calculating the induced voltage 
as a function of crest current, together 
with the equation and the mean correction 
factors of Table I. In this manner the 
curves of Figure 29 were obtained which 
give the induced voltage as a function of 
stroke current for various conductor 
heights and stroke distances. 


Effect of Other Conductors and 
Line Terminal Conditions 


As has been shown previously,”’ the 
voltage induced on an ungrounded con- 
ductor is not affected by the presence of 
other ungrounded conductors. Ground 
wires, which are perfectly grounded so 
that their potential remains at zero at all 
points, reduce the voltage induced on a 
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is the coupling factor between the con- 
ductor and the ground wires. 

However, for long spans and strokes of 
high current magnitude occurring close to 
the line, appreciable voltage appears for 
a short time on the ground wire. Con- 
sider for example, a line with 1,000-foot 
spans and a ground wire 100 feet above 


ground. As shown by Figures 29 and 


23e, a voltage of 975 kv with a 1.2- 
microsecond front can be induced at 
mid-span. The rate of rise is too rapid 
for the reflection from the towers to limit 
the crest appreciably. Approximately 
the same potential is induced on both 
conductor and ground wire. Until the 
waves reach a tower, there is little poten- 
tial difference across them. Upon reach- 
ing a tower, the voltage wave on the 
ground wire is reduced sharply, and thus 
the voltage across the string of insulators 
is practically the same as though there 
were no ground wire present. For shorter 
spans, reflections on the ground wire in- 
duce voltages on the conductor that re- 
duce the crest voltage, the limiting value 
to which they can be reduced being 
(1—K) times the original value as men- 
tioned above for the ground wire grounded 
at many points. 

It is interesting to note that the voltage 
induced on the ground wire for this case 
can produce appreciable positive current 
in the towers. For an incident surge, e, 
propagating to a tower whose footing 
resistance is R, the current, 7, flowing 
down the tower before reflection can 
arrive from other towers is 


where Z is the surge impedance of the 
ground wire, or the effective surge im- 
pedance if there are several. For one 
ground wire Z is about 500 ohms; for 
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Figure 31. Foust and Menger*® formula for 
determination of attenuation of crest magni- 
tudes of voltage waves 
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two, about 350 ohms. The maximum 
current would occur if R = 0. Then for 
the case being considered 7, would be 
3,900 amperes for one ground wire and 
5,600 amperes for two ground wires, 
respectively. This represents the upper 
limit of the current which can be induced 
in the tower of a high-voltage line. 

\, For lines of finite length or containing 
points of discontinuity such as connected 
apparatus at various points along the line, 
the voltage will, of course, be modified by 
teflections. These can be taken into ac- 
count by conventional traveling wave 
theory in which the initial incident wave 
is that considered here. 


Probability of Induced Surges on 
Transmission Lines 


NUMBER OF INDUCED SURGES ORIGI- 
NATING ON Eacu MILE oF LINE 


With a knowledge of the stroke density 
for a given region or the number of strokes 
originating from each square mile of sky 
area, it is now possible to determine the 
number of surges of a given crest magni- 


tude which will be induced on a line. An: 


average value for the stroke density in a 
region of flat terrain where the isoke- 
taunic level averages about 30 storm days 
per year has been found to be ten strokes 
per square mile.8 This value and the 
curve of Figure 3 determine the number 
of strokes which strike ground within 
finite bands a given distance from each 
side of a line of a given height. Figure 
28 determines how many of such strokes 
have a current magnitude of a given 
value, and Figure 29 how much voltage 
each induces. By dividing the ground 
(from the minimum distance from the line 
for which strokes will strike earth to the 
maximum distance for which significant 
voltages will be induced) into such finite 
_ bands parallel to the line and adding up 
the number of strokes in each band which 
will produce voltages of a given value, 
probability curves such as given in Figure 
30 are obtained. The curves of this 
figure give the number of surges exceeding 
each magnitude which is induced at the 
point nearest the stroke channel per 100 
miles of transmission line. 

The curves of Figure 30 indicate, as has 
been pointed out previously,!® that the 
number of surges of a significant magni- 
tude which are induced on a transmission 
line is of the same order of magnitude as 
the number of strokes which strike it 
directly. Waldorf'* has found that on the 
average 100 direct strokes per mile per 
year can be expected to lines in the volt- 
age class between 66 and 220 kv with 
line heights of from 60 to 110 feet and in 
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regions of the same isokeraunic level as 
given for Figure 30. 

The curves of Figure 30 can be used for 
determining the number of times flash- 
over may occur on a line at points re- 
mote from the ends where reflections do 
not modify the surge voltage. As can be 
seen from Figure 23f, for distances at 
which voltages sufficiently great to pro- 
duce outages (above about 300 kv) are 


‘developed, the time to half value varies 


between 5 and 20 microseconds. The 
critical flashover voltages for waves of 
this character are from 10 to 30 per cent 
higher than for a standard 1'/, X 40 wave. 
Thus, for a 50-foot line with a critical 
standard impulse value of 300 kv, it is 
equivalent to 330 to 390 ky on the shorter 
waves. From Figure 30 this will produce 
about five outages per 100 miles per year 
due to induced voltages. 

The data of Figure 30 must be dis- 
tinguished from the total number of 
surges exceeding each magnitude which 
will appear at each point on the line, due 
not only to those originating at the point, 
but also to those propagating from other 
points. If it were not for attenuation and 
reflections, this would be equal to the 
number per mile times the length of the 
line in miles. Attenuation is a function 
not only of voltage magnitude but also 
of wave shape. However, an estimate of 
the probability of surges of various magni- 
tudes appearing at any one point on a line 
can be made with the use of the empirical 
decrement curve of Figure 31. This 
curve”? represents the mean of records 
obtained on the attenuation of lightning 
surges. The length of the line and ter- 
minal conditions, of course, affect the 
magnitude of the surges, so that they vary 
for different line conditions. Each par- 
ticular line can be studied by traveling 
wave analysis. Use Figure 30 to deter- 
mine the number of surges of each magni- 
tude originating from each section of line 
aud Figure 31 to determine its magni- 
tude after propagation. However, two 
conditions are sufficiently representative 
that they can be applied to most cases. 


NUMBER OF SURGES AT POINT REMOTE 
From ENps oF LINE 


The first of these is the case for which 
the line is sufficiently long in both direc- 
tions from the point under consideration 
that it can be considered as infinite. 
Voltage probability curves calculated for 
this case are given in Figure 32. These 
were determined by dividing the line on 
each side of the point being considered 
into one-mile sections, after deciding from 
Figure 30 the number of surges of each 
magnitude which will originate from each 
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section, and from Figure 31 their magni- 
tude by the time they reach the point. 
A mean distance is assumed for each sec- 
tion. The accuracy of these curves for 
lines of finite length depends upon the 
voltage being considered. Figure 31 in- 
dicates that no induced surges in excess 
of 100 kv propagate more than 40 miles; 
for 200 kv, 25 miles, and for 400 kv, only 
10 miles. Thus, the length of line for 
which these curves may be used varies in 
an inverse manner with the voltage. For 
voltages less than 100 kv, the attenuation 
is so small that for estimating purposes 
the number of surges of such magnitudes 
can be considered as proportional to line 
length and determined directly from 
Figure 30. These curves are based upon 
the premise that none of the surges reach- 
ing the point under consideration pro- 
duced flashover before reaching the point. 


NUMBER OF SURGES AT OPEN END OF 
Lonc LINE 


If a line is open-circuited at its end, 
the magnitude of the crest voltage at the 
end is twice that of the incident surge. 
This is approximately true for lines with 
transformers connected to the end. Also, 
since the line extends in only one direc- 
tion from the point under consideration, 
only half as many surges can originate 
from a given distance from the end as for 
the previous case. The probability curves 
of Figure 33 were, therefore, obtained 
from those of Figure 32 simply by picking 
a particular voltage, doubling it, and 
assigning to it one-half the number per 
year as read from the curves. 


COMPARISON WITH FIELD DATA 


There are very little field data on 
lightning-surge voltages for which the 
induced surges can be segregated from 
those produced by direct strokes. From 
the data submitted by Cox, McAuley, 
and Huggins,?! the authors have chosen 
the Klydonograph records obtained at 
the ends of four long lines of voltage class 
of 110-140 kv without ground wires. 
Only those records that did not produce 
flashover were included. The results are 
plotted by the dotted line of Figure 33. 
Undoubtedly some of the high-voltage 
records were due to direct strokes, and at 
low voltages some surges were not re- 
corded because of the lower limit of sensi- 
tivity of the instrument. 


Conclusion 


The velocity of the initial downward 
leader of lightning strokes is too slow to 
produce significant voltages on trans- 
mission lines by induction. Only the 
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return streamers are of importance. The 
voltages produced by the latter can be 
determined to sufficient accuracy by 
representing the return streamer as a 
vertically propagating conductor whose 
tip moves with uniform velocity, neutrali- 
zing, as it progresses, the uniformly dis- 
tributed charges on the initial streamer. 
In spite of the high currents and the short 
duration of the return streamer, only the 
charge and not the high rate of change 
of the current isimportant. The voltages 
so produced are proportional both to the 
height of the transmission-line conductor 
and the crest of the current in the stroke 
at ground. It has been found possible to 
represent strokes by the characteristics 
enumerated in Figure 4. Of all the fac- 
tors considered, only variations in veloc- 
ity of the return streamer affect induced 
voltages significantly. Return-streamer 
currents vary with the magnitude of 
stroke current. By choosing the proba- 
bility of occurrence of stroke currents 
and corresponding return-streamer veloci- 
ties, the probability of occurrence of 
induced voltages as a function of their 
magnitude can be determined. Although 
the voltages induced by lightning on 
transmission lines may be quite high, 
those of sufficient magnitude to produce 
flashover occur so infrequently as to be of 
little practical importance. 


Appendix |. Equations for Elec- 
tric Field Produced at Ground by 
Lightning Strokes 


During the period in which the initial 
leaders are propagating toward earth, the 
change of electrical conditions with time 
are slow enough that neither the velocity of 
propagation of the disturbance from the 
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stroke channel to the point at the ground 
under consideration nor the magnetic effect 
on the electric field need be considered. 
However, for the period in which the intense 
return streamer is propagating up to the 
cloud, the rapid rate of propagation and 
high current in the return streamer require 
the use of electrodynamic equations. 

The general solutions to Maxwell’s 
dynamic field equations are given in the 
practical system of units by the following 
equations: 


‘ r 
le 
Ap, ;=0 if dv (1) 
r 
r 
hese 
Vr e=axion f dv (2) 
o r 


dA 
Ep, (= -V V=10-— (3) 


where 


dvis a differential element of volume 

r is the distance from P to the differential 
volume (dv) 

c is velocity of light (3101 centimeters 
per second, or 984X108 feet per second) 

ft is time in seconds 

q ischarge density 

Ap,,is retarded magnetic vector potential 

Vp, 1 is retarded scalar electric potential in 
practical volts 

Ep, ; is electric field in practical volts per 
centimeter 


The quantities A, V, and E are given at the 
point P as a function of time when the inte- 
gration is carried out over all space occupied 
by charge except at r=o. The retarded 
values of ¢ and gq, [i];-;/, and [q];—,/_ are 
their values at the time (t—r/c) at which 
they produce the field disturbance at P at 
the time ?. The ratio r/c is the time required 
for the disturbance to propagate 
distance 7 at the speed of light. 


1. Electric Field 
Before Start of Discharge 


It is assumed that, as shown in Figure 
4a, the charge in any one charge center is 
confined to a small volume which can be 
represented by the point charge, —Q,, and 
that the earth’s surface is a perfectly con- 
ducting plane as represented by the image 
charge, +Q,. For this static case the field 
at the point P has only the vertical com- 
ponent given by the equation where dimen- 
sions are expressed in feet. 


_5.9X10°HQ, 

0o= “GP +ay: volts per foot (4) 

2. Electric Field Produced by Stroke 
With No Initial Upward Streamer 
From Ground 


DURING PROGRESS OF DOWNWARD LEADER 


As shown in Figure 4b, it is assumed that 
the charge, —Q,, is lowered onto the stroke 
channel by the initial leader at a uniform 
rate given by the leader velocity, v, and the 
uniform charge density, —4q, per unit length 
of the channel. Thus, if z is the length of 
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Ey =5.9X 10% 


the 


ef 


the initial streamer channel at a time, ¢, as // 


measured from the start of the leader 

z=ut (5) 
The current flowing in the channel is 

i=qu 
The charge left in the charge center is 


—Q=—(Q, —it) = (Q, —z) 


The effect of the ground plane for all of 
the following cases is represented by an iden- 
tical motion of the image charge along the 
image channel. This is accounted for by 
merely multiplying the field due to the real 
cloud charges or currents by two. The initial 
streamer current and the initial streamer 
velocity relative to the speed of light are so 
small that the magnetic contribution to the 
electric field and the retarded potential effect 
need not be considered. 

The field due to the charge left in the 
cloud is 


5.9 X 1019°(Q —it) 
i an volts per foot (6) 


The field due to the charge on the leader 
is, when dimensions are in feet, 


Zz H- 
En=sexio f ee (7) 
0 r 
Tf the charge distribution, q, is uniform 


1 . 
(2—-2H2+H?+d?)'/? 


| volts per foot (8) 


1 
(H?+4d?) 1/s 


GIVEN BY ABSCISSA 


2/03-33 
MAXIMUM VALUE 
OCCURRING AT LEAST 
O.1 TIMES PER YEAR 


NUMBER OF SURGES PER YEAR EXCEEDING MAGNITUDE 


° 200 


400 600 
GREST KILOVOLTS 
Figure 33. Probability ‘of occurrence of in- 
duced voltage at the end of an open-circuit 
line ; 


Solid curves are calculated 

Dotted curve is result of Klydongraph 
measurements?! Fy" : 

Maximum voltage which can appear: 


h= 95 feet—1,850 kv 
h= 50 feet—1,900 kv 
h=100 feet—1,950 kv 
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re 


Ey: as a function of time is obtained by the 
substitution of equation 5. The total field 
during progress of the downward leader is 


Ey =E,+£y, (9) 


At the instant the downward leader 
reaches the earth Q is zero and 


1 1 
Ey= Ey =5.9X 104 4 Gain | 


volts per foot (10) 


DUuRING PROGRESS OF RETURN STREAMER 


Attheinstant that the initial leader reaches 
earth, the return streamer shown in Figure 
4c starts upward at the velocity, V, instan- 
taneously discharging each portion of the 
channel upon reaching it. The velocity is 
high enough (0.1 to 0.6 that of light) so that 
the retarded potential effect must be con- 
sidered. However, since the return streamer 
just annuls the initial streamer charge, the 
only point where g is changing at any in- 
stant is at the return-streamer tip whose 
location is designated by y. Thus, for a 
given height, y, of the return streamer, the 
field due to electric charge can be expressed 
by equation 8 upon the _ substitution 
z=H-—y,. 


1 1 
Ey,=5.9X 10" V2 (H?+4d?) 7| 


volts per foot (11) 


The time ¢; (as measured from the start 
of the return streamer) at which the gradi- 
ent at P is given by equation 11 for a certain 
value of y is 


ib se ® 
h =ht—Vde+y" seconds (12) 


where ¢2 is the time required for the return 
streamer to reach the height y. For a uni- 


form velocity V, t2= . 


1 
h =t+— V d?+-y* seconds (13) 


ELEcTRIC FIELD CAUSED BY CURRENT IN 
RETURN STREAMER 


As given by equation 1 and Figure 4c, 
the vector potential at P caused by the 
uniform distribution of current, +/, flowing 
upward in the return streamer channel and 
its image, —J, is 


Vd 
A,=-021{ — 
Owe 
2 d? 
Pe jog, De ee 


d 
A, is independent of the units of length used 
and the only component of A which con- 


tributes to Ey. Furthermore, its other com- 
ponents are zero. From equation 3 


OA 
Ey=—1078 ee volts per centimeter 
1 


oA 
Ey,= —30.4X10-8 ci volts per foot (15) 
1 
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Ody Ody dy 
oh = dy dh 
Thus 
6.08 X 10-87 [1-+y(y2+-d2)~ /2] dy 
ya = a 
y+ V ya? dt 


volts per foot (16) 


From equations 12 and 13 for uniform veloc- 
ity, V, 


cy=cVt,— VV y?+a? 


and for the particular case in which V =0.1c 


y=0.10101ct, — /0.000102c%,?-+0.0101d? 


feet 
d 0.000102c% 
=>. = 0.101016 — ah: 
dty +/0.000102c?t,2-+0.01014? 
feet per microsecond (17) 


Ey, as a function of time can thus be deter- 
mined from equations 16 and 17. 


Appendix II 


The negative charge lowered by the initial 
downward leader may be distributed over a 
section that is considerably larger than the 
core of the upward streamer. Since the 
upward streamer is essentially at ground 
potential, to maintain this potential a posi- 
tive charge must move from earth to neutral- 
ize the effect of the negative charge. The 
magnitude of the positive charge can be 
determined as follows: Assume the negative 
charge lowered in the streamer to have cir- 
cular symmetry of density —qi per square 
centimeter per centimeter length and that 
the radius of the are core of the return 
streamer is 7,. Without invalidating the 
general conclusions, the earth may be repre- 
sented by a cylinder of large radius, R, 
symmetrical about the streamers. End ef- 
fects will be neglected. Both the earth 
cylinder and the return streamer are at 
zero potential. 

The charge on an elemental ring of radius, 
m, and thickness dr; is (—2rqidri) or dQ. 
The field due to this charge external to 7; is 


2d 
E,= Q 


(18) 


ene une 
The potential of this ring above the outer 


cylinder| is 
| 


1 2d 
Vi -f 220i) 
R it 


r 
=2dQ, log = (19) 


The potential due to the charge in the ele- 
mental ring for all points within “1, including 
the upward leader, is also equal to V;. 

Let dq, be the charge in the return 
streamer required to neutralize the negative 
charge on the elemental ring. _ The potential 
of the return streamer above the outer 
ground cylinder is 


7a 2d r 
Vu -f = dr =2dq,, log = 
- r R 
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(20) 


since the potential of the return streamer is 
zero. 


r 
V,4V,,=0=2dQ, log Rt edd log 2 (21) 
and 
log — 
" 
dqu=dQ, — C2) 
log — 
Ta 


To form an idea of the magnitude of this: 
quantity, let R equal 200 feet and 7, equal 
0.5 centimeter or 0.016 foot; then for 7 
equal to one foot the positive charge is 
0.56 of the negative charge; for six inches, 
0.635; for three inches, 0.71; for one inch, - 
0.79; and for 0.016 foot, 1.0. If the density’ 
varies inversely as the distance, the incre- 
mental charges in incremental rings of equal 
thickness are equal, and if the radius of the 
space occupied by the charge in the down- 
ward leader is one foot, then the above values. 
should be averaged over the radius, result- 
ing in a positive charge about 70 per cent 
of the negative charge. If the radius is not. 
so great, or the core has greater diameter or 
the charge is concentrated nearer the center 
(which is probably the case) this value 
would be larger. , 
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Load Ratings of Cable—Il 


HERMAN HALPERIN 


MEMBER AIEE 


Synopsis: Since the author’s 1939 paper,’ 
further data have been obtained regarding 
the loading of underground power systems 
having impregnated-paper-insulated lead- 
covered underground cable. The results of 
the studies may be summarized as follows: 


1. The factors affecting the setting of maximum 
safe conductor temperatures are so numerous that 
no fixed value (or values) can be assumed as ap- 
plicable to all installations of a given design and 
size of cable in this country. 


2. For some cables, the present temperature limits 
for normal day-in and day-out operation may be 
safely exceeded, especially for wartime conditions. 


3. For emergency operation safe temperatures 
may be even higher than listed in the previous paper, 
especially for wartime operation. 


4. Operation in wartimes at special temperatures 
will mean in some cases substantial shortening of 
the life of underground circuits and an accompany- 
ing increase in service interruptions. 


5. Wartime increases in usual maximum daily 
loading and in load factors may cause large in- 
creases in duct and copper temperatures, even if past 
current ratings are maintained. These temperatures 
will sometimes exceed those in the present stand- 
ards. 


6. The safe temperature for emergency operation, 
particularly for extra-high-voltage cables, may be 
limited by the joints. Also, for all kinds of cable 
sufficient room must be provided to avoid mechani- 
eal damage of cable or joints in manholes with 
cable movements incidental to emergency loads. 


7. Cracking of lead sheaths due to reciprocating 
cable movement into manholes may limit the tem- 
perature range for usual daily loading, but has little 
effect on the safe emergency loading. 


8. For three-conductor solid-type cable, the insula- 
tion of the shielded type can safely withstand higher 
temperatures than the belted type, but the reverse 
is true as to the allowable daily temperature range 
with regard toits effect on the sheathin manholes. 


9. Cable movement increases with length of con- 
duit sections up to about 250 feet but shows little 
change with further increases in length up to 1,025 
feet. 


10. Changes in installation methods and the use of 
new types of repairs may help to mitigate troubles 
due to sheath cracking. 


11. Copper shielding tape in three-conductor cable 
with relatively thin insulation has little effect in 
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Chicago, Ill., June 22-26, 1942. Manuscript sub- 
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reducing the thermal drop from the conductor to 
the sheath. 


12. In some cases considerable thermal advantage 
may be gained economically by making relatively 
deep installations of conduit. 


13. In most cases, the maximum conduit tempera- 
ture of 50 degrees centigrade given in the previous 
paper may be safely exceeded. 


HE 1939 AIEE paper, “Load Ratings 
of Cable,” by the present author 


(a). Brought out mainly that the tempera- 
tures and allowable loading of underground 
cable during occasional emergencies could 
safely be considerably above the past ac- 
cepted practices. 


(b). Presented a large amount of detailed 
data on the limitations due to various fac- 
tors for different underground cables and 
conduit systems. 


The current war effort and attendant 
problems on conserving critical materials 
and labor have increased the importance 
of this general subject. This paper pre- 
sents data that are extensions of investi- 
gations covered in the previous study and 
new investigations. 

As a general proposition one cannot be 
dogmatic about the allowable tempera- 
tures for a given underground cable cir- 
cuit. Factors affecting the decision in- 
clude age and condition of the cable and 
accessories, effect of heat on the proper- 
ties of the materials in the circuit, magni- 
tude of usual daily temperature range, 
size of manhole and training of cable 
therein, frequency of emergency loading, 
past history of loading of cable, relation 
of temperature and temperature range 
for normal loading to temperature and 
temperature range for emergency loading, 
number of cables in conduit, allowable 
conduit temperatures, thoroughness of 
field inspection and maintenance work, 
desired life of the underground circuit, and 
desired reliability of service. One factor 
or set of factors may allow one loading 
while another factor or set of factors 
for the same cable may allow less loading. 
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The main purpose of this paper is to, 


present data that, taken along with the 
data in the first paper and other avail- 
able information, will aid in deciding the 
allowable normal and emergency loading 
for a given cable or system of cables of 
one design. The data are presented in 
three parts: 


I—Limitations Due to the Insulation. F 


Il—Limitations Due to the Sheath. 


IlI—Heating Characteristics of Cables and 
Conduits. 


|. Limitations Due to the 
Insulation 


Effect of Heat Alone 


Since the quality of wood-pulp paper 
as manufactured had improved since the 
period of 1920-30 when many tests were 
made in this country on the effect of high 
temperatures, it was decided to make 
further tests. In this series, samples of 
complete cables of recent manufacture 
were used in order to make the test con- 
ditions more nearly comparable to those 
encountered in service, instead of using 
paper tapes as had been usually done in 
the past. 

The samples were 30-inch pieces of 
three-conductor 500,000-circular-mil solid- 
type cable from five manufacturers. The 
ends of each sample were cut square and 
immediately covered with lead foil which 
was bound to the sheath with fine copper 
wire. A lead cap, previously spun to fit 
the cable, was then placed over each end, 
beaten to close onto the cable, and 
sealed to the sheath by lead burning. 
Tests showed that this method of sealing 
practically eliminated contamination of 
the ends of the sample during preparation 
and also reduced to a negligible quantity 
the amount of air trapped between the 
seal and the cable end. 

The samples to be aged were placed in 
ovens—some at 100 and some at 125 
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TEARING STRENGTH - 


PER CENT OF INITIAL VALUE 


oO.) 2 4 6 8 Omen 
DURATION OF AGING TEST- MONTHS 


Figure 1. Effect of high-temperature aging on 
physical strength of impregnated-paper insu- 
lation (solid-type) : 
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Table 1. Changes in Power Factors During Various Heating Periods for Experimental Oil-Filled 
Cable 
Change in Power Factor 
Tem- Elevated Temp Elevated Temp 
pera- Room Temp (15 Kv) Room Temp (95 Kv) (15 Ky) (95 Kv) 
ture 
Step— Mini- Maxi- Mini- Maxi- Mini- Maxi- Mini- Maxi- 
Cc Weeks mum mum mum mum mum mum mum mum 
‘yo. mee ors.) | O.000k.,-0.0000=, 2 0 ...0.0013...—0.0007...0.0002...—0.0003. ..0.0014 
80.... 24...—0.0001...0.0003...—0.0006...0.0005... —0.0004...0.0008...—0.0005...0.0005 
90....115...—0.0009...0.0008... —0.0007...0.0005...—0.0014. ..0.0031...—0.0007...0.0013 
100.... 34...—0.0007...0,0011...—0.0001...0.0003...—0.0032...0.0004... —0.0004.. .0.0006 


degrees centigrade. The effect of aging 
upon the paper insulation was determined 
from measurements of 


(a). The radial power factors of the tapes 


(b). The tearing strength of the tapes. 


The power-factor measurements were on 
circular areas of single tapes, one half 
inch in diameter and were made at 60 de- 
grees centigrade and 50 volts per mil. 
For each sample of cable the power 
factor of the tapes was measured along a 
radial path from one conductor to sheath. 
The measurements of tearing strength 
were made with an Elmendorf tearing 
tester, four to eight pieces of tape being 
placed together and torn longitudinally 
at the same time. The tapes were tested 
immediately after removal from the cable 
under normal room conditions of tem- 
perature and humidity. This seemed war- 
ranted since a preliminary investigation 
showed that variations in relative humid- 
ity between 20 and 50 per cent had showed 
that variations in relative humidity be- 
tween 20 and 50 per cent had no appreci- 
able effect on the test results so long as 
the tapes were tested soon after removal 
from the cable without removing the 
impregnating oil. 
The changes in tearing strength of the 
paper tapes after various amounts of 
- aging are shown by Figure 1. These data 
show that for most modern cables, sub- 
jection to a temperature of 100 degrees 
centigrade for 12 months produces neg- 
ligible depreciation in physical strength 
of the paper tapes, the average decrease 
in tearing strength being only 4.6 per 
_ cent, as compared: with a decrease of 40 
per cent in 10 months for the tests re- 
ported in 1926-29 by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology.? 

At 125 degrees centigrade, however, the 
average deterioration in tearing strength 
after five months’ aging was 43 per cent. 
At this temperature the rate of decrease 
in tearing strength of recent paper ap- 
_ pears to be of the same order as was found 

_in the 1926 tests. The recent and other 
tests have shown that tapes which have 
decreased more than 50 per cent in tear- 
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ing strength are usually so brittle that 
their useful life in cable may be considered 
ended. 

The effects of aging on the average 
power factors of the tapes are shown by 
Figure 2. For some samples, heating at 
100 degrees centigrade for 12 months or at 
125 degrees centigrade for five months 
produced no appreciable change in aver- 
age power factor. For the best samples, 
the radial power-factor curves also re- 
mained completely flat throughout the 
tests, with no indications of the common 
upturns adjacent to the conductor and 
sheath. For the worst sample, the power 
factor of all conductor tapes increased from 
0.0025 to about 0.01 after 12 months’ 
aging at 100 degrees centigrade; and 
after five months at 125 degrees centi- 
grade, some of the inner tapes had power 
factors as high as 0.05. In general, such 
increases in power factor would not result 
in a cumulative heating condition for 
solid-type cable within the present general 
range of usage but might lower the carry- 
ing capacity of the higher-voltage cable 
by a few per cent. 

These data indicate that from the 
standpoint of deterioration due to heat 
alone, the maximum safe temperature for 
modern impregnated-paper insulation is 
limited by depreciation in physical 
strength of the tapes rather than by 
changes in electrical properties. For low- 
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Figure 2. Effect of high-temperature aging on 

power factor of impregnated-paper insulation 

as determined from averages of radial power- 
factor curves at 60 C 
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voltage cables where the electrical stresses 
are too low to have any appreciable effect, 
therefore, it appears that the insulation 
could be safely operated almost con- 
tinuously at conductor temperatures of 
90 or 100 degrees centigrade without ex- 
cessive deterioration; and temperatures 
as high as 125 or about 140 degrees centi- 
grade during emergencies would be 
reasonable. The higher limits (100 and 
140) would apply for wartime conditions. 
“Emergencies” or ‘emergency loading”’ 
in this paper means extra heavy loading 
that would occur on the average of one 
day per year. 


Oil-Filled Cable 


The 1939 paper included data on tests 
of three 1,000-foot installations of experi- 
mental single-conductor oil-filled cable 
that was being subjected to high tempera- 
tures. This cable was installed in conduit 
and subjected to 76 kv to ground by 
means of a tap to a 132-kv three-phase 
overhead line. After a net time of 81/2 
years of testing, the cables were removed, 
and extensive investigations were made on 
samples from various locations. 

The three cables are identified as 
R-0.386, S—0.400, and 7—0.500, the num- 
ber in each case being the insulation 
thickness in inches. Cable R-0.386 had 
oil feed through both a hollow core and 
flutes in the inside surface of the sheath, 
while the other two cables had oil feed 
through a hollow core only. 

As indicated in the earlier paper, the 
conduit in which these cables were in- 
stalled was in a very abnormal location 
and had unexpectedly large variations 
longitudinally in heating characteristics. 
As a result, the cables were subjected to 
widely different temperatures longitudi- 
nally. The temperatures were determined 
from direct resistance measurements of 
the average conductor temperatures at 
two- to three-week intervals and by 
measurements of longitudinal variations 
in duct temperature on two dates. Asa 
result of this nonuniform temperature 
distribution, samples of cable were avail- 
able that had been subjected to maximum 
conductor temperatures ranging from 95 
to 140 degrees centigrade and to periods of 
heating to 100 degrees centigrade or 
higher ranging from 0 to 27,000 hours, 
The heating to which each of the three 
cables was subjected at the hottest and 
coolest locations along the conduit is 
summarized in Figure 3. 

After 81/, years of testing, cable 
R-0.386 failed because of overheating at 
the hottest part of the duct run. Figure 
4 of the previous paper shows how the 
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Figure 3. Time of heating at or 
above various temperatures for 
experimental oil-filled cables 
operated at 76 kv to ground 
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power factors of the cables varied during 
the tests. Cable R-0.386 was electrically 
stable up to the time of failure, and radial 
power factors measured on samples of this 
cable taken from the coolest and the hot- 
test parts showed practically no changes 
due to all the testing. 

On the other hand, cable 7—0.500 had 
developed considerable increase in power 
factor. A sample from the cooler part of 
the conduit showed power factors at 60 
degrees centigrade of the tapes of 0.03 
near the conductor and near the sheath, 
with values dropping down to 0.005 in 
the middle of the insulation, while a 
sample from the hotter part of the length 
had a power factor of 0.025 or 0.03 
radially through the insulation. The pri- 
mary trouble with this cable was the de- 
velopment of an excessive amount of 
sheath expansion, which increased the 
internal sheath diameter by 0.06 to 0.26 
inch (21/2 to 12 per cent) with the greater 
expansions occurring at the hottest re- 
gions. This allowed core oil of high power 
factor to be drawn radially through the 


Table Il. 


insulation. These excessive amounts of 
sheath expansion were due mainly to the 
very high sheath temperatures en- 
countered in these tests and to the fact 
that the type of alloy used for the sheaths 
has abnormally high rates of creep, espe- 
cially at the higher temperatures. Fracture 
is likely to occur after expansions of four 
or eight per cent in sheaths, except that 
the percentage is lower for calcium-type 
sheaths. This very unusual combination 
of very high power factors for the core oil 
and excessive sheath expansion is unique 
and, according to world-wide experience, 
is not at all to be expected in commercial 
installations. 

Aninteresting phenomenon brought out 
by these tests, although not directly re- 
lated to the effect of temperature on the 
insulation, was the fact that, at locations 
where the gap between the sheath and the 
insulation resulting from the sheath ex- 
pansion exceeded about 0.15 inch, severe 
electric discharges occurred between the 
outer surface of the unshielded insulation 
and the inside surface of the sheath. 
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These discharges burned numerous deep 
pits in the inside surface of the sheath 
and burned holes through the outer two 
to five tapes of the insulation. No visible 
evidence of damage was found below the 
sixth tape from the outside, and all indi- 
cations were that the discharges had 
little if any effect on the power factor of 
the insulation below that tape. Theser 
cables were subjected to lightning and 
switching surges having crest voltages as 
high as 600 kv, and it is possible that 
these surges caused the initial breakdown 
of the oil gap. From other investigations, 
it seems possible also that gas was evolved ~ 
from the paper during the very high tem- 
peratures. 

The results of measurements of the 
tearing strength of the paper insulating 
tapes from samples of cable that had been 
subjected to various temperatures are 
summarized in Figure 4. During prepa- 
ration of this figure, the temperature 
treatment to which each sample had been 
subjected was reduced to the equivalent 
temperature for a period of 12 months, 
using the assumption that the rate of 
deterioration in physical strength of the 
insulation would double for each eight 
degrees centigrade increase in tempera- 
ture. Since the tearing strength of the 
tapes when new had not been measured, 
the initial values for each cable were 
taken as the average results for all 
samples of tape that had been subjected 
to maximum temperatures of lower than 
85 degrees centigrade. 

A definite but rather gradual decrease 
in tearing strength with increasing tem- 
perature is shown by these data. The 
indications are that temperatures equiva- 
lent to at least 117 degrees centigrade for 
12 months would be required to produce a 
reduction in tearing strength of 50 per 
cent (approximate allowable limit for 
useful life, especially in connection with 
removal and reinstallation). 

The failure in cable R-0.386 occurred 
at a location where the conductor tem- 
perature had been at least 140 degrees 
centigrade for approximately 100 hours 
prior to the failure. The examination 


Table Ill. Increase in Solid Losses During 
Aging Tests of Three-Conductor Cable 
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indicated that the final failure was of the 
cumulative heating type, but the radial 
power factors of adjacent samples were 
low as in new cable. The exact mecha- 
nism of failure is not well understood, but 
it seems likely from other Chicago tests 
that the high temperature may have re- 
sulted in the evolution of some gas from 
the paper. The failure would then have 
been initiated by ionization of the gas 
with subsequent development of a cumu- 
lative heating condition. 

Aging tests of six oil-filled experimental 
cables with a conductor size of 500,000 
circular mils and 450 mils of insulation 
have been in progress since 1936 in an 
indoor laboratory. The cables have been 
subjected to various steps of heating up to 
100 degrees centigrade as shown in Table 
I. Heating was applied partly continu- 
ously and partly in daily cycles. During 
some test periods a test voltage of 95 
kv to ground was applied, and some test 
periods were without superimposed volt- 
age. As Table I shows, the changes of 
the insulation, judging from the results 
of power-factor measurements, were small 
(0.008 or less). 

These tests were continued at an aver- 
age copper temperature of 110 degrees 
centigrade. After nine weeks at this tem- 
perature step without voltage, 95 kv was 
applied, and then a failure occurred in 
one joint due to the effect of overheating. 

Experience in aging tests with over- 
voltage and heating currents on both solid 
and oil-filled types of cables for extra high 
voltages has shown in many cases that 
trouble caused by overheating may de- 
velop more readily in joints and potheads 
than in the cable. This may be due to the 
use of large amounts of insulating ma- 
terials, which decrease the dissipation of 
heat, or due to loosening of metal parts, 
or other causes. This finding emphasizes 
the need for careful study of the limita- 
tions of the accessories in the determina- 
tion of emergency ratings for extra high- 
voltage cables. 

From a consideration of the results of 
these investigations together with other 
earlier data, the following conclusions 
may be drawn: 


1. Oil-filled cables may be subjected con- 
tinuously to conductor temperatures of the 
order of 100 degrees centigrade for at least 
30,000 hours without producing any serious 
increases in power factor. 


2. The maximum safe temperature for the 
insulation of oil-filled cable for long periods 
of time is probably limited by deterioration 
in the physical strength of the paper rather 
than by changes in electrical properties. 
From this standpoint the cable will with- 
stand 115 degrees centigrade for one year or 
100 degrees centigrade for at least 30,000 
hours. 
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TEARING STRENGTH OF TAPES 
PER CENT OF INITIAL VALUE 
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Figure 4. Effect of temperature on tearing 


strength of paper tapes from experimental 
oil-filled cables 


(The preceding two conclusions are of con- 
siderable interest in connection with other 
oil-impregnated insulation, especially that 
normally used in transformers, but it must 
be noted that in oil-filled cable the amount of 
air present is relatively very small.) 


3. At some temperature that is definitely 
well above 100 degrees centigrade and is 
probably between 120 and 140 degrees 
centigrade, there is danger of electrical fail- 
ure of the cable occurring without previous 
changes in power factor. Joints and pot- 
heads may give trouble at lower tempera- 
tures. 


4. If oil-filled cables are operated for long 
periods of time at sheath stresses or tem- 
peratures in excess of those for which they 
were designed, excessive sheath expansion 
may occur. 


Maximum allowable temperatures for 
oil-filled cable may, therefore, be as high 
as follows: for usual conditions—85 and 
105 degrees centigrade for normal and 
emergency loading, respectively; for war- 
time conditions—95 and 115 degrees 
centigrade for normal and emergency 
loading, respectively. 


Aging Tests of Three-Conductor 
Solid-Type Cable 


A great amount of information on the 
combined effect of voltage and tempera- 
ture upon the stability of solid-type cables 
has been obtained in aging tests of three- 
conductor cables for operation at 9 or 12 
ky, three-phase. As described in the 
previous paper, the tests consisted es- 
sentially in subjecting test lengths of 100 
feet or more between pressure-tight 
terminals for four weeks to 24 kv, three- 
phase, continuously with 20 superimposed 
load cycles ranging in maximum tempera- 
tures from 60 to 115 degrees centigrade. 
The compact terminals were filled with 
heavy mineral oil, such as is used in solid 
cable. 

Since the previous paper, 23 more 
cables have been tested. Since the incep- 
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tion of these series of tests in 1935, a 
total of 30 cables has been tested with 
pressure-tight potheads; five cables have 
been tested with open potheads, and four 
cables with old rosin compound made 
prior to 1920 have been subjected to 
similar but milder tests. Of the 30 cables 
tested with pressure-tight potheads, 17 
were shielded cables and 13 were standard 
belted 13-kv cables with 141 mils of 
conductor insulation and 78 mils of belt 
insulation, 


The net insulation thicknesses of the 
shielded cables ranged from 90 to 143 
mils. Added to these walls of insulation 
were in most cases two or three special 
shielding tapes over the conductor and 
one special shielding tape over the insula- 
tion. The special shielding tapes were 
either metalized paper tapes or carbon 
black tapes. Based on the results of 
these aging tests, such as_ stability 
throughout tests with 125 mils of insula- 
tion, an insulation thickness of 141 mils 
including special shielding tapes has been 
adopted as standard for operation on the , 
Chicago 12-kv system as compared with 
net insulation thickness of 172 mils recom- 
mended by the Association of Edison. 
Illuminating Companies Cable Specifica- 
tions. 


Table II shows the effect of the stand- - 
ard aging tests with pressure-tight pot- - 
heads upon the development of ionization 
in 25 representative cables. A great’ 
superiority in stability of the shielded: 
over the belted cables is evident in spite 
of the reduced insulation thicknesses of 
the shielded cables, especially if the five 
cables with extremely thin insulation are 
eliminated from comparison. The nine’ 
shielded cables with insulation of 108 mils 
or more showed less increase in ionization 
than 0.005 throughout these aging tests. 
As was expected, more severe deteriora- 
tion occurred in the cables with extra 
thin insulation. In many cases shielded 
cables showed only small increases in 
ionization or even decreases in the 115-de- 
gree-centigrade step after deterioration in 
the 80- and 100-degree-centigrade steps, 
possibly due to redistribution of com- 
pound at the extra high temperatures. 

Belted cables showed, in general, 
progressing deterioration in successively 
higher temperature steps. Also, higher 
percentages of the cables tested reached 
greater degrees of deterioration. How- 
ever, in contrast to shielded cables, they 
showed, in general, considerable recovery 
during days with voltage only and during 
cycles at only 60 degrees centigrade fol- 
lowing the high-temperature cycles. 

Failures occurred only in used belted 
cables and only in the 100- or 115-degree 
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room temperature during aging tests 


The three failures that occurred 


were all due to ionization, 


step, 


Vigure 6 gives some indication of the 
rate of deterioration with inereased tem- 
peratures, as il shows the average inerease 
in ionization above the initial values for 
all cables in the various temperature steps, 
Since in many cases where deterioration 
occurred in shielded cables only one con 
duetor was affected, both the increases 
for the worst conductors and the average 
all three conduetors 
the shielded cable, For the 
helted cables, only the average increases 
The 
very small effeets of the various tempera 
(ure steps and especially of the 115-de- 
gree step are apparent for shielded cables 
with more than 108 ynils of insulation, 
Vor unused belted cable the curve be- 
comes progressively steeper with higher 
lemperatures, The used belted cables 
tested showed preater changes but a 
(latter slope; the reasons for the shape 
of the curve are not completely clear, 


inerenases for are 


shown for 


for all three conductors are piven, 


Taking all data into consideration, and 
Holing that the tests were made at twice 
operating voltage, one should not expect 
serious deterioration due to ionization on 
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Figure 6, Maximum pressures in various tem: 

perature steps during aging teats of a typical 

sample of $00,000-circularemil  three-con- 
ductor shielded cable 
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Figure 7. Increase 
in over-all diameter 
of three-conductor 
cables after various 
temperature steps in 
aging tests 


lines containing only cables made recently 
al emergency temperatures of 100 de- 
grees centigrade or somewhat more; 
but some serious deterioration may occur 
at such temperatures on lines containing 
cables made, say, 14 or 18 years ago. 
The margin of safety is greater for the 
shielded cables, This conclusion agrees 
fairly well with the emergeney tempera- 
ture of 98 degrees centigrade recom- 
mended for 12-kv operation in the ARIC 
Simplified Practice Schedule, 

As discussed in the previous paper, 
thermal failures (cumulative heating) due 
lo steep dielectric loss-temperature curves 
may occur at even moderate temperatures 
in local spots of some old rosin cables, but 
such failures should not be expected in 
cables made later, even at temperatures 
as high as 120 degrees centigrade, except 
undér abnormal conditions. 

War conditions will necessitate increas- 
ing, use of American wood pulp for insu- 
lating tapes instead of the Swedish wood 
pulp used heretofore, For this reason, 
comparative aging tests were made on 
sunples insulated with Swedish wood pulp 
and similar samples insulated with Ameri- 
can wood pulp, The samples were pur- 
posely made with very thin insulation in 
order to obtain definite deterioration, 
While, as expected, all samples showed 
serious deterioration, the test results as 
well as examinations and tests after com- 
pletion of the aging tests showed no ap- 
precinble difference in stability of the two 
types of paper, Experimental lengths of 
various makes with reduced insulation 
thicknesses with American and Swedish 
wood-pulp paper insulation have been 
installed on heavily loaded 12-ky lines and 
will be removed after a few years of serv- 
ice for further comparisons, 

Compared with the effect of these over- 
load tests on ionization, the effeet on the 
solid losses of the cables was small, As 
Table TIT shows, the great majority of 
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the samples showed only small increases 
in solid losses, and only a few showed 
moderate or serious increases. It should 
be noted that the increases shown are the 
maximum changes; that is, the portions 
of the test lengths were selected that 
developed hot spots or showed otherwise 
the greatest degree of deterioration. The 
conclusion may be drawn that occasional 
overloads will not affect seriously the di- 
electric losses of the impregnated tapes 
themselves. 

In accordance with the results of the 
electrical measurements, visual examina- 
tion of aged cables gave evidence that 
deterioration was mainly due to ioniza- 
tion. Deteriorated samples showed dry- 
ness and wax, and in the case of more 
deteriorated belted cables carbon also, 

Figure 6 shows typical pressure read- 
ings during the 20 heat cycles in the stand- 
ard aging tests. The pressures dropped 
sharply in successive cycles of the same 
maximum temperatures. In general, the 
highest pressures occurred in the first 
week of 60- or 80-degree cycles rather 
than in subsequent cycles to higher tem- 
peratures. These data lead to the con- 
clusion that severe overloads applied to 
cable that previously carried heavy loads 
will not produce excessive pressures, as- 
suming that joints are not oil-filled and 
connected to reservoirs. 

The expansion of the sheath produced 
by the heat cycles is summarized in 
Figure 7. As should be expected, a com- 
parison of this figure with Figure 5 sug- 
gests a relation between sheath expansion 
and progress of ionization. These ex- 
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pansions are not sufficient to cause frac- _ 


ture in sound sheath. However, there 
were some cases in these aging tests where 
leaks occurred in the thin portions of ec- 
centric sheath in old cables. None of 
these leaks occurred before the 100-degree 
step. These observations in the aging 
tests suggest that it must be expected 
that in service sudden overloads may 
open up cracks in thin or defective 
sheaths. . a4 

It is difficult to generalize as to allow- 
able temperatures for three-conductor 
cable for operation at about 12 kv, mainly 
due to the variety of cables in service, Jt 
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Table IV. List of Cables on Which Movement Studies and Measurements Have Been Made in Chicago 
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Conductor 
Ky Between Conductors Size— 
Circular 
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Specified Thickness—Mils 


Insulation Outside 
No. of Field Diameter 
Type of Cable and On Measurements A/w* in 

Conductor Conductor Belt Sheath Taken Ratio Inches 

{ Belted, ordinary at Steins. vie’ OS as 109 \ 269 Ov144 3 31,08) 
* ( Belted, ‘‘compack"’ SAC Lk ORES Gare sie BIS ON ie a eae ea ee 0.148 . 2,05 
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Solid, segmental conductor... .688....... eae DG esate sic cso vente waraiirk OUT can. S48 
Oil-filled, hollow core RRO. nanies ewes A icy swat Ba. wreak 0.145 . .2,.82 
Solid, standard stranding ....688....... mae FCN PANN ds cera 1b ORs ern 0 .087-. .-,. 2.87 
Solid, standard stranding ....750....... coment CENT Leta te nts ne RAG cere se 0.0696 ...2.85 
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* A/W ratio is the ratio of the total copper area in the cross section of the cable expressed in circular inches to the weight per foot of cable expressed in pounds. 


** Contains fluted oil channels 94 mils deep. 


seems, however, from data in this paper 
that from the standpoint of the insulation 
(including radial expansion of the sheath), 
the normal and emergency temperature 
limits are, respectively, about as follows 
for limiting cable types: for modern 
shielded cable—85 and 110 degrees centi- 
grade; for 1920-25 belted cable—75 and 
90 degrees. For single-conductor cable, 
the limits may be the same as for shielded 
cable. For wartime conditions, the tem- 
peratures could be increased perhaps seven 
degrees for normal daily loading and ten 
degrees for emergency loading. For some 
old cables with relatively heavy insulation 
(usually containing relatively large 
amount of voids), allowable emergency 
temperatures during wartimes might well 
be 120 degrees or even higher, depending 
on cumulative heating characteristics and 
condition of sheath. With the very high 
cable temperatures, troubles may occur 
with the joints due to expansion of com- 
pound or movement against manhole 
wall, and so forth. 


Il. Limitations Due to the Sheath 


The main objective in studying sheath 
life is to find out how to get a reasonably 
long life out of the sheath under any and 
all loadings up to the maximum that the 
insulation will stand. The loading and 
resulting temperature ranges determine 
the cable movement, which in turn deter- 
mines the sheath life in the manholes. 

The earlier paper presented some data 
on magnitudes of cable movement found 
in the field and theories relating thereto. 
In addition, some information was given 
regarding the relation between sheath life 
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and cable movement as determined by the 
influence of cable size and construction, 
by sheath material, and by installation 
conditions in ducts and‘manholes. Fur- 
ther data and discussions on movement 
and sheath life are given herein. 

As indicated in the previous paper, most 
underground circuits having material 
variations in daily temperatures—which 
is the usual case—are limited in rating for 
day-in-and-day-out (normal) loading more 
by the sheath than by the insulation. 
For example, the insulation might limit 
the normal daily temperature to 85 de- 
grees centigrade for a given cable, while 
for the accompanying conduit tempera- 
tures and character of daily variation in 
load, the resistance of the sheath to 
cracking in the manhole may limit the 
copper temperature to 77 degrees. The 
problem of sheath cracking in manholes 
is affected by so many variables that it is 
hard to lay down any definite rules and 
positive numerical conclusions. Never- 
theless, a great deal of data have been 
gathered which lead to more or less general 
conclusions that may serve well in guiding 
design and operating practices. 


Laboratory Tests 


Laboratory tests are mainly useful in 
determining the general engineering rela- 
tions between sheath life and cable move- 
ment for different variables. The tests 
relating sheath life to magnitude of move- 
ment and to cable training in the man- 
hole have all been made on pieces of 
cable 4 (Table IV) from one length which 
had copper-bearing lead sheath and com- 
pack conductors. The tests were made in 
the dummy manhole described in the 
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previous paper with the cable fireproofed 
in the standard manner there described. ‘4 

The relationship between sheath life 
and cable movement is shown in Figure 8. 
Where the movement at each duct mouth 
is 0.75 inch or less, the life appears to be ° 
inversely proportional to roughly the 1.5 
power of the movement. For movements 
of over 0.75 inch the life is less than 
would be indicated by this relation; the 
limited data available indicate that in 
this range the life is inversely proportional 
to something more than the square of the 
movement, 

In one set of tests in the dummy man- 
hole, the one variable was the offset be- 
tween the center line of the joint and the 
center line of the cable in the duct. The 
numbers of cycles to sheath cracking for 
offsets of 9/2, 19, and 28"/2 inches were, 
respectively, 3,100, 6,800, and 10,000 
cycles. Apparently, then, increasing the 
offset is very helpful in lengthening the life 
of the sheath. Of course, there is the 
attendant problem of finding enough room 
for the wider manholes thereby required. 
Also, as indicated in the previous paper, 
the magnitude of the daily movement at 
the duct mouth is affected by the re- 
straint of the cable in the manhole; and 
with large offsets this restraint would be 
decreased somewhat to nullify part of the 
apparent advantage in longer offsets. 

In another set of tests the one variable 
was the length of the manhole, the offset 
being 19 inches. For lengths of 71/2, 10, 
and 13 feet between duct mouths the cor- 
responding number of cycles to sheath 
cracking was, respectively, 4,700, 6,800, 
and 6,900 cycles. Apparently, if the off- 
set is kept constant, increasing the length 
of ‘the manhole is of material value only 
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Figure 8. Relation of sheath life in dummy 
manhole to cable movement 
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up to a certain point. Beyond that 
point, apparently, the strain on the sheath 
is not much affected. 

A number of tests have been made to 
determine the effect of fireproofing on the 
life of the sheath. The standard fire- 
proofing compound in Chicago is a cement, 
sand, and asbestos mixture. The stand- 
ard method is to apply this mixture over 
plain felted asbestos tape which is one- 
eighth inch thick and wrapped in a single 
butted layer over the sheath. With such 
fireproofing the life of the sheath in the 
dummy manhole does not seem to be much 
different, according to tests, from the life 
with no fireproofing at all. Omission of 
the asbestos tape, however, resulted in 
reductions of about one third in the life 
in the dummy manhole in a pair of tests 
at a movement of 0.75 inch and in a pair 
at a movement of 0.25 inch. Apparently, 
a thick solid fireproofing will shorten the 
life of the sheath, particularly if the fire- 
proofing itself cracks in service. 

In 1940 it was decided that the tests 
in the dummy manhole apparatus should 
be supplemented by tests on short pieces 
of cable and on small strips of sheath in 
which the magnitude of the cyclic defor- 
mation of the sheath could be more ac- 
curately controlled than is possible in the 
dummy manhole test. It was thought 


Figure 9. Variations in sheath strain along 
cable for typical 13-kv belted cable in ten- 
foot manhole with 0.75-inch movement at 
each duct mouth 
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that the better reproducibility and rela- 
tive cheapness of tests of this type would 
make them preferable for comparative 
tests of many variables in materials and 
conditions. In order that the results of 
such a test be applicable to service con- 
ditions, however, it is necessary that the 
type and the magnitude of the deforma- 
tion be approximately the same as occur 
in service or in the dummy manhole test. 
Therefore, an investigation was started to 
determine the cyclic deformation of the 
sheath at various locations along the 
cable during tests in the dummy manhole 
apparatus. The investigation was later 
expanded to obtain deformation data for 
use in analyzing the effect upon the sheath 
life of variations in installation conditions 
and type of cable. 

After trials of different schemes, it was 
found that the most satisfactory method of 
determining the cyclic sheath deformation 
was to measure the change in distance be- 
tween the ends of small copper rivets 
soldered to the sheath at three-inch inter- 
vals along both the front and the back of 
the cable. A small conical hole was drilled 
in the end of each rivet, and the distance 
between the holes in adjacent rivets was 
measured with a dial gauge reading to the 
nearest 0.001 inch, thus giving an accu- 
racy of +0.03 per cent. The tests were 
made on fireproofed cables. 

The early tests showed that the defor- 
mation at any given location along the 
cable might vary considerably during a 
given dummy manhole test. As a result, 
it was found necessary to measure the 
sheath deformations after various periods 
during the test and to take the average of 
all measurements at a given location as 
being the effective deformation at that 
location. 

Figure 9 shows the variation in sheath 


Figure 10 (right). Curves for estimation of 
average movement and distribution of meas- 
urements with respect to curves 
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26 
LOCATION NUMBER - EACH NUMBER REPRESENTS 
ONE 3-INCH SECTION OF CABLE 
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deformation or strain along the cable for 


a typical test on cable 4 (Table IV). As 
shown by Table V, the maximum sheath 
strain for this cable under these conditions 
ranged from 0.35 to 0.42 per cent, and 
usually occurred in the three-inch section 
adjacent to the joint wipe. The results 
of tests on the same type of cable under 
different training conditions are also 
shown on Table V. The equivalent lives 
in the dummy manhole test and the 
maximum sheath strains were in all cases 
in the correct relative order; that is, 
higher deformations give shorter lives, 
but the number of measurements is in- 
sufficient to determine the relation be- 
tween sheath strain and life. 

When shielded cables were adopted as 
standard for use on the 12-kv system in 
Chicago in 1940, some tests in the dummy 
manhole were made to see whether the 
lives under bending were of the same order 
as for the belted cables which were previ- 
ously used. As shown by Table V, the life 
of the shielded cable with standard train- 
ing and 0.75-inch movement at each duct 
mouth was only about 4,300 cycles, or 63 
per cent of the average life for all compar- 
able tests of belted cable. With 0.50-inch 
movement at each duct mouth, the life 
of the shielded cable was about 5,400 
cycles or one half of that for belted cable. 

For both values of movement the meas- 
ured sheath strains were slightly higher for 
the shielded than for the belted cables, but 
the differences were insufficient to ac- 
count for the differences in equivalent 
lives in the dummy manhole test. The 
shorter lives of the shielded cables appear 
to be connected with the fact that the 
sheaths bulge and wrinkle under the re- 
peated bending to a much greater extent 
than do those of the belted cables. Pre- 
liminary investigations suggest that this 
may be due to 
(a). A tendency for the metal binder tape 


to concentrate the sheath deformation at 
certain spots. 
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(0). The failure of the usual metal binder 
to hold the conductors as firmly together 
as does the belt on a belted cable. 


(c). The tendency for the slightly thinner 
sheaths used on the shielded cables (117 
mils as compared to 125 mils on the belted 
cables) to wrinkle more easily. 


The effects of these factors are being in- 
vestigated further in an effort to deter- 
mine what changes in construction of the 
shielded cables will be necessary to obtain 
longer sheath lives. 


Field Data 


The theory of cable movement, without 
which field data on movement are largely 
unintelligible and unusable, has been ex- 
tended somewhat and brought into better 
agreement with the field data since the 
previous paper was published. The most 
interesting discovery is that long lengths 
of cable do not move any more than short 
lengths, within certain limitations. The 
graph in Figure 10 illustrates the present 
findings based on field measurements. 
For copper temperature ranges up to 25 
degrees centigrade, all lengths in excess of 
250 feet have only as much movement as 
a 250-foot length. This effect is probably 
due to snaking and anchoring of the cable 
in the duct or to duct friction, 

The curves in Figure 10, which are al- 
most entirely empirical, can be matched 
fairly well by using in formula 2 of the 
previous paper a value of D, the duct- 
friction coefficient, equal to about 1.6. 
This happens to be about the right value 
for the static coefficient of friction of cable 
in precast concrete duct, indicating that 
static friction, as well as complete anchor- 
ing, may be an important factor in limit- 
ing cable movement. When the coeffi- 
cient of sliding friction, about 0.5, is used 
in the formula, the calculated movements 
are much higher than those found in serv- 
ice and exemplified in Figure 10 and, of 
course, would be still higher with sliding 
friction coefficients of 0.2 or 0.3, such as 
are sometimes reported. One case is 
known where the ducts are clogged with 
fine silt for several lengths on one part 
of a heavily loaded line, while on other 
parts of the line the ducts and cable are 
identical but free of silt. The daily range 
of movement at the duct mouth in this 
latter part of the line is about three times 
as great as in the silted ducts. 

These points are strikingly illustrated 
by observations on a 500,000-circular-mil 
single-conductor 69-kv line having lengths 
up to about 1,000 feet in four-inch ducts. 
The data, for which the author is in- 
debted to Cincinnati Gas and Electric 
Company, are given in Table VI. The 
lengths on which measurements were 
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Table V. Tests in the Dummy Manhole Apparatus of Three-Conductor Cables on Which 
Sheath Strains Were Determined 


Movement Maximum 
Type of Manhole at Duct Sheath Strain— Cycles to 
Cable Length—Feet Cable Training Mouth—Inch Per Cent Sheath Failure 
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Belted: esa cease ee 10 lateral movement tot 

Shielded. ...5 cds ss 10 Standard nena 

Shielded Ate wnteveatrar 10 Standard 0. 

Shielded nncs shenle dss 10 Standard 0.: 

Shieldedof. oc wee 10 Standard 0.5 


taken, given in column 1, range from 529 
feet to 995 feet. In column 2 the meas- 
ured total movement for both ends of each 
length for a copper temperature range of 
38 degrees centigrade are given. It is 
especially interesting that the longer 
lengths had no more movement than the 
shorter lengths; in fact, the shortest 
length moved more than the longest 
length. The second interesting point is 
that, as shown by column 3, the observed 
movement was only about as much as 
would have been produced by 410-foot 
lengths, according to calculations using 
formulas for determining cable movement 
given in the previous paper. The re- 
mainder of each length was apparently 
immobilized by anchoring. The length of 
cable that actually moved, 410 feet, is 
somewhat longer than the corresponding 
value of 250 feet found for the cables 
studied in Chicago. One probable reason 
for this is that the Cincinnati cable was 
not fireproofed at the time of the field 
observations, whereas all Chicago cables 
are fireproofed. The absence of fireproof- 
ing increases the movement noticeably. 

Data obtained early in 1942 for the 
Cincinnati line (with fireproofing on the 
cable in the manholes) showed for daily 
copper temperature ranges of about 18 
degrees centigrade that the range of 
movement at the duct mouths was al- 
most the same for 250- and 496-foot 
lengths as for 850- and 981- and 1,025-foot 
lengths. Also, it was found that slopes 
of six per cent for some of the conduit did 
not affect the daily movement. 

Similar data on relatively small move- 
ment have been furnished by the Mon- 
treal Light Heat and Power Consolidated 
for its recent installation of 650,000-cir- 
cular-mil 120-kv oil-filled single-conductor 
cable. Lengths of 682 to 960 feet had 
movements of !/; to 7/is inch at a duct 
mouth for daily copper temperature 
ranges of 16 to 22 degrees centigrade. 
The largest movement was found for the 
682-foot length and occurred with the 
22-degree range. 

The dashed portions of the curves in 
Figure 10 are for daily temperature ranges 
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exceeding 25 degrees centigrade, which 
seldom occur in service. For this reason 
this portion of the curves is not well veri- 
fied by field data. However, it can be 
said that the actual movements measured 
in Chicago have on the average been no 
greater than indicated by the curves. 
Any revision in this portion of the curves 
is expected to be toward smaller values of 
movement, especially for the longer 
lengths exceeding 250 feet. 

The probability curve in the left-hand 
corner of Figure 10 gives the relation be- 
tween the actual field data and the plotted 
curves. It may be seen that 46 per cent 
of all the field data are within 25 per cent 
above or below the values shown in the 
graph, while a few cases may be 100 per 
cent above or below the graph. Of course, 
it will be the lengths that have more than 
average movement that will tend to have 
relatively short lives before cracking of 
the sheath in the manhole. A rough 
analysis indicates that some lengths will 
start to crack after a period equal to one 
fourth or one third of the average life of 
the cable on the line, and after a period 
equal to one half the average life about 
one sixth of the original lengths will have 
cracked. If each length is replaced as it 
cracks, the indications are that the rate of 
cracking will increase up to a period equal 
to about two thirds the average cable 
life, after which it will tend to level off or 
even decrease somewhat. If the sheath 
limits the life of the line to about 20 
years, for example, then the annual rate 
of sheath cracks may become 50 or 75 
per 1,000 lengths. 

As indicated by the title of Figure 10, 
no significant difference has been found 
in the movement in service of cables of 
the sizes indicated operating at 4, 12, and 
66 kv. This is in accordance with ex- 
pectations, since the ratio of conductor 
cross section to total cable weight is 
about the same for all these cables (see 
Table IV), and the movement should, 
therefore, be about the same. 

Cable of a given size is found to have 
about as much movement in 3.5-inch 
duct as in four-inch duct, and probably 
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also in three-inch and five-inch duct, al- 
though this latter is not well verified. 
Since lengths of cable in service are 
usually at least 250 feet long, limitation 
of the movement by anchoring is always 
a factor, and the negligible influence of 
duct size found to date indicates perhaps 
that anchoring occurs about as readily in 
large ducts as in small ones. Another 
way of looking at it is that the coefficient 
of either static or sliding friction is not 
much different for a cable in a large duct 
than in a small one, provided the cable 
can be installed in the smaller duct with- 
out actually jamming or tending to jam. 
The movement would therefore be ex- 
pected to be about the same in both cases. 
Similarly, according to scanty data, the 
material of the duct does not seem to make 
much difference. 

It has been suggested that three-con- 


POINTS ARE FIELD MEASUREMENTS ON 
500,000 CM , 3 CONDUCTOR 
QKV SHIELDED CABLE 
OPERATED AT 12 KV.IN 
4-INCH DUCTS 


CURVES ARE AVERAGE MOVEMENT 
FOR BELTED CABLE 


siderable movement at one end and prac- 
tically none at the other. The cause may 
be suspected to be variable friction along 
the duct, but it is not practicable to prove 
it. Similarly, the various other factors 
may be suspected, but no way has yet 
been found of isolating and proving 
them. 

Considerable data have been obtained 
on cables not covered in the curves 
of Figure 10. Figure 11 shows data 
for 500,000-circular-mil three-conductor 
shielded cable operated at 12 kv (cable 5, 
Table IV). Such cable has about the 
same ratio of copper cross section to the 
total cable weight as the cables covered 
in Figure 10. However, for the larger 
temperature ranges the cable movement 
is somewhat less, and this characteristic 
tends to counterbalance the relatively 
smaller life to cracking in manholes for 
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ductor cable constructed with a short lay 
should move substantially less than 
similar cable with a long lay. No signifi- 
cant difference has been detected based 
on field measurements on the usual run of 
belted cable and on some belted cable 
made some years ago with relatively short 
lay. These cables, of course, had the 
belt insulation and sheath tightly around 
the conductors. If, on the other hand, the 
three-conductor cable is of the shielded 
type, and the binder and sheath are not 
particularly tight, then the cable in ducts 
may move less with shortening of the lay. 
Even in this case there would still remain 
the thermal expansion of the lead sheath 
itself, which might produce substantial 
movement of the sheath at the duct 
mouth. Also, no significant difference 
has been found between cables having 
“compack” sector conductors and those 
having ordinary sector conductors. 

It is not claimed that the factors dis- 
cussed in the foregoing three paragraphs 
have no effect at all. What is meant is 
that their effects are not large enough to 
be detected individually in data on cable 
in service, because of the inherent vari- 
ability of such data. For example, a single 
length of cable is often found to have con- 
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this cable as compared to belted type 
cable for a given movement at a duct 
mouth, Further field measurements are 
to be made. Other figures similar to 
Figure 11 could be plotted to show the 
data, for example, for field measurements 
on 350,000-circular-mil three-conductor 
13-kv and 35-kv belted cables (cables 6 
and 7, Table IV). These two cables have 
lower cross-section-to-weight ratios; and 
the field measurements at temperature 
ranges of about 10 or 20 or 30 or 42 de- 
grees centigrade brought out that the 
movements were actually lower than on 
Figure 10. Similarly, cables 8, 10, and 
11 of Table IV, that is, single-conductor 
69-kv cables of the ordinary type, have 
lower cross-section-to-weight ratios than 
the cables of Figure 10, and their meas- 
ured movement averages somewhat less. 
Figtire 10 is used for predicting the prob- 
able movement of cables such as cables 
6, 7, 8, 10 and 11 because of convenience 
and the assurance that the movement 
values will be conservatively high. 

A direct relationship between cable 
movement and sheath life in service is not 
usually determinable except in special 
cases. As an example of the latter, the 
69-kv cable in Chicago may be cited. 
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There are over 4,000 lengths of 750,000- 
and 1,000,000-circular-mil single-conduc- 
tor solid-type 69-kv cable on the system. 
Practically all of it has been in service 
about 14 years, and no sheath cracks due 
to movement have occurred. The daily 
temperature variation has been about 8 
or 10 degrees centigrade throughout the 
life of the cables, and from Figure 10 the 
corresponding movement is found to be 
not more than about 0.15 inch at each 
duct. The manholes are all about 111/2 
or 12 feet long, and the offset between the 
center of the cable at the duct mouth and 
center of joint is about 19 inches. On the 
basis of the usual distribution of measured 
cable movements for a given load,. as 
shown on Figure 10, it has been computed 
that the average life of a cable line should 
be at least three times the period between 
installation and the occurrence of the 
first cracks. From this it may be con- 
cluded that the average life of the sheath 
on these cables will be at least 45 years. 
From this it is reasonable to conclude at 
once that any cable, excepting three-con- 
ductor shielded cable, having the same 
over-all diameter (2.8 inches—see Table 
IV) and ratio of copper cross section to 
total weight and installed in 12-foot man- 
holes and subjected to not more than ten 
degrees centigrade daily temperature 
variation would have a life of at least 45 
years. 


If the expected daily temperature varia- 
tions were to be larger, say 20 degrees 
centigrade, the probable life could be 
estimated as follows: From Figure 10 the 
daily movement would be about 0.37 
inch. From Figure 8 the life under test 
conditions at 0.37-inch movement is 
roughly one third the life at 0.15 inch. 
From the estimates at the end of the pre- 
vious paragraph, divided by three, it ap- 
pears that the sheath life in service with 
a 20-degree range would be, perhaps, 15 
years. 

The big and outstanding point is that 
small increases in loading are reflected 
through the square law in sizable in- 
creases in temperature range; and these, 
in turn, cause large cable movements, be- 
cause the cable movement increases 
faster than the first power of the tempera- 
ture range. Furthermore, the sheath life 
decreases much faster than the first power 
of the increase in movement. | 


It has been found next to impossible to ~ 
determine directly the numerical relation _ 


between cable movement and the actual 
sheath life of three-conductor cable in 
service. A rather unsatisfactory alterna- 
tive which was perforce adopted, might 
be used by any utility in studying its own 
operating records for a given type of 
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cable. This method results in data such 
as shown in Figures 13 and 14 of the pre- 
vious paper. Such data may be extra- 
polated for higher loads, using a relation 
such as in Figure 8. 


Referring to Figure 8, detailed studies 
of over 300 sheath cracks and history in 
service of the cables involved indicate 
\that the number of daily cycles to crack- 
ing for cable in service is less than the 
number of cycles to cracking in the 
dummy manhole for a given movement. 
The ratio may be roughly 50 per cent. 
The duration of each dummy manhole 
cycle is only 70 seconds as compared 


Table VI. Data on Movement of Long 
Lengths of Single-Conductor Cable in 
Cincinnati 
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with 24 hours for cable in service. The 
longer time for one thing results in rela- 
tively more plastic flow of the sheath. 
Some field results indicate that vibration 
or special conditions in the manhole may 
in some cases lower the life in service 
considerably below the usual value. An- 
other factor tending to decrease the 
sheath life in manholes as compared to 
life in test is that the sheaths in manholes 
on well-loaded lines are at higher tem- 
peratures than sheaths in the laboratory; 
this influence would become larger with 
wartime loading of cables at increased 
temperatures. 

In estimating the effects of the higher 
loads due to the present emergency, it 
should be kept in mind that the cable has 
been in service for some time, and pos- 
sibly one third or more of the sheath life, 
for example, has been spent. This 
should mean, for example, that with new 
daily loading, which would for a new cable 
give say ten years’ life, one may obtain 
only five or seven more years’ life for the 
cable in service, and a relatively high rate 
of sheath cracking may occur within a 
year or two. 

On the other hand, the effect of emer- 
gency loads that may be carried for a 
day or two once a year is practically 
negligible, assuming movements up to 
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about two inches. Some of the tests in 
the dummy manhole disclose no material 
effect on the life of the sheath when the 
movement was changed from the regular 
test value of 0.75 inch to 2.00 inches for 
one cycle every 170 cycles. The calcula- 
tions based on data such as in Figure 8 
indicate that the equivalent movement 
during emergencies should have no large 
effect on the sheath life. Of course, in- 
cidental to such'a movement at the duct 
mouth, there should be room for the cable 
to move freely in the manhole without 
damage to the accessories or buckling of 
the cable. 


Mitigation of Sheath-Crack 
Troubles 


One result is certain to come from the 
heavier loads to be carried by existing 
cables in these days: sheath cracks will 
be much more numerous than in the past. 
The use of cable for repairs is going to 
be accelerated, unless means can be 
found to 


(a). 


(b). Repair them without the use of re- 
placement cable, or both. 


Lengthen the life of present sheaths. 


A direct line of attack now being tried 
in Chicago is to stop the cable from moy- 
ing at the duct mouth. Specially designed 
grips of the woven basket type were laced 
to the cable at each duct mouth and 
anchored there with an adjustable ten- 
sioning device. The tension was brought 
up till the movement had been reduced 
to a negligible value. Incidentally, prior 
to making this installation, the force re- 
quired to restrain the daily movement of 
three-fourth inch at the duct mouth was 
actually measured by dynamometer at 
the location of the test and was found to 
be around 1,000 to 1,500 pounds. After 
one year’s trial no damage to the sheath 
because of the grips has been detected. 
One trouble is that the cable cools during 
the winter, and the grip is loosened, with 
the result that the cable can move back 
and forth at the duct mouth during the 
cooler part of the year unless extra trips 


Figure 12. Thermal resistance of 
insulation of three-conductor sec- 07 
tor-shielded cables 


are made to adjust the tension. The trial 
is being continued. 

Another possible line of attack is to 
reduce the maximum strain in the lead. 
The strains have been measured at a few 
locations on cables in service and agree 
pretty well with the strains found in 
laboratory tests. The maximum strain 
occurs adjacent to the joint wipes for 
normal cable training with the joints 
mounted to slide freely toward the man- 
hole wall and back. If the joint is blocked 
so that it cannot slide, two things seem 
to happen. The cable movement is re- 
duced because of the increased resistance 
to it in the manhole, and the strain is 
distributed more uniformly throughout 
the bends in the cable, thus reducing the 
maximum strain. A discussion of this 
latter effect is given in the previous paper. 
In two dummy manhole tests, the aver- 
age sheath life with the joint blocked was 
about 20 per’cent more than with normal 
installation. The movement was three- 
fourths inch at each duct in both cases. 
In some field trials the joints were blocked 
in several manholes, and the movement 
decreased about 30 per cent. This sug- 
gests that the two factors together would 
double the life of the sheath, and so 
blocking of the joints should certainly be 
investigated further. One point not yet 
solved is the means for successfully taking 
care of effects of seasonal variations 
of conduit and cable temperatures. 

A different line of attack is to develop 
some satisfactory method of repairing 
cracked sheaths. Experience in Chicago 
has been that solder patches and tight 
sleeves are quite unsatisfactory, mainly 
because, by the time a sheath crack is 
found in service, the entire length of 
sheath in the manhole is nearly worn out. 
After being patched, it cracks somewhere 
else in a year or two. From experimental 
work originated by W. B. Elmer, formerly 
of Boston Edison Company, and taken 
up in Chicago, it has been found that if a 
short section of sheath in each training 
bend is removed and replaced by a 
flexible insert, such as a Sylphon bellows, 
the strain on the remainder of the sheath 
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becomes almost negligible. In one Chi- 
cago test a cable was run to failure with 
the joint blocked. The life was 8,417 
cycles. At the end of the test, four six- 
inch Sylphons were installed in the bends 
near the joint and near the duct mouths, 
with the lead sheath removed under the 
Sylphons. The remaining sheath was 
clearly fatigued almost to failure. The 
cable was tested for an additional 16,805 
cycles without any failure occurring. The 
deformations-were measured and found 
to be concentrated in the Sylphons, being 
negligible in the remaining lead sheath. 
The question of mechanical problems 
and corrosion problems with the Sylphons, 
especially the latter problem, has not been 
completely solved so far as long life is 
concerned, but seems adequately solved 
for use at least during an emergency period 
of a couple of years. 

One disadvantage of Sylphon repairs is 
that the line has to be taken out of 
service, the joint disassembled to install 
the Sylphons, and then rebuilt. The ideal 
repair from the standpoint of economy 
and speed would be to make a flexible in- 
sert out of some sort of hand-wrapped 
material in tape or strip form. Several 
of the most promising materials selected 
from the synthetic rubbers and plastics 
have been tried, with unsatisfactory re- 
sults. The best results so far have been 
obtained with Glyptal 1,782 tape applied 
with Glyptal 1,276 cement. When tested 
on cable under water with pressure and 
vacuum cycles applied to the cable and 
moisture detectors under the hand-ap- 
plied tape, lives of 28,000 cycles and over 
43,000 cycles were obtained on two 
samples. The severity of manhole con- 
ditions, however, would substantially 
shorten the life of the material in actual 
service. Something better is desired, but 
it seems that Glyptal could probably be 
used if necessary with fairly satisfactory 
results. 


Allowable Operating Temperatures 


As a result of the studies discussed in 
parts I and II, the conditions for various 
types of cable in Chicago were recon- 
sidered early in 1942, and new maximum 
allowable conductor temperatures were 
adopted as shown in Table VII. In ad- 
dition special higher values were adopted 
for use during the war period. These 
wartime values are based on the assump- 
tions that: 


(a). The life of the cable system will be 
used up at a much higher rate than usual, 


(6). The rate of troubles in cables in serv- 
ice will increase. 
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Table VII. Maximum Allowable Operating 

Temperatures for Impregnated-Paper-Insu- 

lated Lead-Covered Cables Adopted for 
Use in Chicago in 1942 


Maximum Allow- 
able Conductor 


Temperature— 
Degrees Centi- 
grade 
Oper- 
ating Emer- 
Volt- gency 
age— Normal Opera- 
Volts Type of Cable Operation tion 
0H SAO A reife artis’ st a cayorer< sis 90(100) 115 (135) 
A000) AGU sry nvitve ses vse fase 85 (95) 105 (120) 
12,000. . Belted made prior 
LOMLOSIR coisas 78 (85) 90 (100) 
12,000. . Belted madein 1931 
andilaters. ici 78 (85) 95 (105) 
12,000. .Single-conductor 


and shielded 
three-conductor. . .78 (85) 
. Shielded, three-con- 
ductor cable with 
joints filled with 
“solid” com- 
pounds See eke ce 71 (77) 
.Single-conductor, 
solid-type cable 
with joints filled 
with “‘solid’”’ com- 
POUNdS yainee see 65 (68) 
. Oil-filled ; single- 
conductor and 
three-conductor. ..78 (85) 
132,000. . Oil-filled; single- 
conductor ........ 78 (85) 


105 (120) 
33,000. 


84 (90) 
66,000. 


70 (75) 
66,000. 


105 (115) 


100 (110) 


The values in parentheses are for use under war- 
time conditions only. 


These temperatures for Chicago condi- 
tions are given only as an example of 
what one company is doing and are not 
considered to be necessarily applicable 
for other systems in which the installation 
and operating conditions are different. 
In general, the temperatures for normal 
operation of the higher-voltage cables were 
limited by the danger of excessive sheath 
cracking in manholes, while the temp- 
eratures for emergency operation of all 
cables and for normal operation of low- 
voltage cables were limited by danger of 
deterioration of the insulation or of ex- 
cessive radial expansion of sheaths. 


Ill. Heating Characteristics of 
Cables and Conduits 


Three-Conductor Shielded Cable 


Incidental to the accelerated aging 
tests on three-conductor shielded-type 


_ cable, mentioned in Part I, the thermal 


drop between the conductors and sheath 
was determined. The method was to 
average the results from at least four tests 
for each sample, the tests being made at 
the various temperatures from 60 to 115 
degrees centigrade. The thermal drop 
was determined by the usual method of 
dividing the temperature difference be- 
tween the conductor and sheath by the 
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sum of the losses in the conductor and 
half the dielectric loss in the insulation. 

Calculated values of thermal resistance 
were determined from the geometric di- 
mensions of the cable using a thermal 
resistivity of 600 degrees centigrade per 
watt per centimeter cube. The values 
calculated by the D. M. Simmons’ 
method are appreciably below the meas- 
ured values, as indicated in Figure 12. 

An empirical method of calculation was 
developed. It is based essentially on heat 
flow radially from only the backs of the 
sector conductors to the sheath. This 
method uses the usual formulas for one 
single-conductor cable with an empirical 
multiplier as follows: 


D 
R= = 


Dy 
.00522p log, — 1 
xo ploge 7 (1) 


eS Ym 
R,=the thermal resistance of insulation in 
ohms per foot 
p=the thermal resistivity of insulation 
D =the inside diameter of the sheath 
D,;=the diameter over the copper of the 
cabled conductors 
D4=the average of D, and D; 


K equals six times the insulation thick- 
ness for conductors with corners of small 
radius, such as 500,000-circular-mil ‘‘com- 
pack’’ conductors. For conductors with 
more rounded corners, K has been found 
to be greater up to about nine times the 
insulation thickness. 

As indicated in Figure 12, this method 
gives a fair agreement with the measured 
results. The general idea is that the 
thermal resistance of air gaps and of con- 
tacts between the various materials in 
series between the conductor and sheath 


all add to the thermal drop to more or 


less counterbalance the low resistivity of 
the metal shielding tapes and binder 
tapes. The results in the figure apply to 
cables having a net measured insulation 
ranging from 89 to 140 mils. The total 
measured distance between conductor and 
sheath, however, was some 20 to 40 mils 
larger. 
Apparently for three-conductor shielded 
cables with relatively small insulation, the 
effect of the regular three-mil copper 
shielding tape on carrying heat out from 
the inner portion of the cable is small. 
This point was checked further by tests 
on one sample of cable with wires in the 
center filler space. The results of meas- 
urements of resistance of these wires’ 
generally indicate that the rise in tem- 


perature of the wires above the sheath 


temperature was about ten per cent less 

than the rise of the temperature of the 

conductors above sheath temperature. 
For thicker insulations, K in the above 


formula would probably be less than indi- : 


. 
a 


// 


f 
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cated; that is, the copper shielding tape 
would be of relatively more benefit in 
keeping down the temperature rise. 


Thermal Resistivity of the Sheath 


During the aging tests of the three-con- 
ductor cables in the still air in the labora- 
tory, sheath temperatures were deter- 
mined. From these data the surface 
thermal resistivities were determined, and 
results are shown for four typical cables 
in Figure 13. 


1. One striking point is that for tempera- 
ture rises of the sheath of 20 degrees or less, 
a cable of about two-inch diameter might 
have a surface thermal resistivity above the 
usual assumed value of 1,200. 


2, There is considerable variation between 
the sheaths. The tests shown indicate a 
range of about 25 per cent for some cables 
of practically the same diameter. 


3. The resistivity drops with temperature 
rise, as may be expected, the decrease be- 
tween a 10-degree rise and a 40-degree rise 
being about 30 per cent. 


Increasing Carrying Capacity 
of Conduits 


In making a new design of conduit, it 
may be found from the standpoint of the 
desired loading of the cable that the 
originally proposed design of, conduit 
would be inadequate. This situation may 
be remedied, for example, by spreading 
the ducts or by increasing the number of 
ducts and spreading out the cables by 
placing them in some of the outside ducts. 
Sometimes the problem arises as to 
whether for a given number of ducts the 
amount of heat that may be generated 
in them may be increased better 


(a). By placing soil of low thermal re- 
sistance around the conduit instead of the 
soil found in the street. 

(b). By simply having the conduit in- 
stalled at a greater depth below the street 
surface. 


This problem arises particularly where 
conduits are to be installed in soil con- 
sisting largely of slag or fine sand or 
miscellaneous backfill in the first two, 
four, or six feet of soil below the street 
level. 

In the first method the special backfill 
material of low thermal resistivity is 
placed for a space of two feet on each 
side of the conduit and above the conduit 
for the distance from the street surface 
down to the bottom of the conduit. In 
such case the distance from the top of the 
conduit to the street surface may be 
the usual figure of about 21/; feet. In the 
other method the cover over the conduit 
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may become several feet, and the distance 
from the street surface to the bottom of 
the conduit may become, say, nine feet. 
There are two distinct technical advan- 
tages of this second method: 


1. The conduit is brought closer to the 
ground water level. 


2. The maximum temperature in the sum- 
mer will be less for the base earth tempera- 
ture than for conduit installed at the usual 
depth. 


Sometimes soil conditions are such that 
even the replacement of so-called poor 
soil with a good soil will not solve the 
problem, because relatively little water 
is drawn into the so-called good soil to 
produce a low thermal resistance and good 
thermal dissipating characteristics for the 
conduit. The advantage of the lower 
value for maximum earth temperature for 
summer conditions is of particular inter- 
est, because the rating of the cable limits 
the loading more frequently in the sum- 
mertime than in the wintertime. 

One set of calculations on the economics 
involved showed that for installations of 
either a 6-duct conduit or a 12-duct con- 
duit, the cost per kilovolt-amperes of 
allowable carrying capacity was appreci- 
ably less for the second scheme as com- 
pared with scheme (a). (Replacement of 
poor soil with soil of good thermal con- 
ductivity has been found very helpful 
in some cases for existing conduits.) 

The method to be used for a new instal- 
lation, however, depends to a large extent 
upon the conditions prevailing in the par- 
ticular case. The gain obtained from in- 
creasing the depth of the conduit would 
be somewhat counterbalanced by the in- 
crease in required depth of the manholes 
and extra troubles that would accrue from 
water encountered in the manholes. Also, 
in some localities, rock is hit at relatively 
small depths. 

Existing installations of other utilities 
may be of such a nature as to have a bear- 
ing on the method to be used. For instal- 
lations in approaches to bridges, soil of 
poor conductivity may be very deep so 
that method (b) is not applicable. In 
this case method (a), with or without 
spreading out the cables by special duct 
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formations, is effective. If further in- 
crease in current-carrying capacity of 
cables is desired for such locations, larger 
sizes of cables than are normally used 
along the remainder of the lines may be 
installed, thereby decreasing the losses in 
the conduit. For conduits under construc- 
tion where poor soil isencountered in spots 
along a relatively small portion of the 
distance between manholes, replacement 
of soil has been found advisable. 


Temperatures of Conduit 


In the past usually most of the cables 
in a given conduit operated with daily 
maximum loads below the normal ratings. 
This phenomenon is recognized in estab- 
lishing the ratings. If it were known that 
the several cables in a conduit were to 
operate part of each day throughout their 
lives at full normal rating, then the calcu- 
lated normal ratings of each design of 
cable would be less than are usually 
established. 

With wartime conditions, the maximum 
daily loading of cables usually increases. 
Also, the daily load factor usually in- 
creases. This means a substantial in- 
crease in the average amount of heat 
generated over each 24-hour period and 
a corresponding increase in conduit tem- 
peratures, even though no increase in 
normal ratings of the cables may have 
been established. The resulting copper 
temperatures may become much greater 
than occur in peacetimes, and even exceed 
the temperatures given in standards by 
several degrees or more. 

In the previous paper an allowable 
limit of about 50 degrees centigrade was 
mentioned for the empty ducts of con- 
duits in order to avoid 
(a). Excessive drying out of the conduit 
and soil. 

(b). An increase in heating constant. 
(c). Resulting excessive conduit and cable 
temperatures. 


Further field data have been studied. 
An analysis of heating characteristics of 
several conduits installed in soil of typical 
moisture content did not indicate an in- 
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Factors Which Influence the Behavior of 


Directional Relays 


TROY D. GRAYBEAL 


ASSOCIATE AIEE 


Synopsis: Very little material dealing with 
the factors (such as network dissymmetries) 
which lead to incorrect operation of direc- 
tional relays has appeared in the technical 
literature. Practical experience has been 
the guide as to the relative merits of the 12 
possible connections which utilize either 
line-to-neutral or line-to-line voltages and 
line currents or the differences of line cur- 
rents to actuate the relay elements. In this 
article a graphical method for analyzing 
directional-relay operation is developed, 
utilizing circle diagrams and symmetrical 
components, and the method is applied to 
general cases to ascertain the effects of net- 
work dissymmetries. 

Since the relay volt-ampere expressions in 
terms of symmetrical components are too 
complicated to show the relative merits of 
the 12 connections, the expressions also are 
given in terms of the modified symmetrical 
components introduced by Edith Clarke and 
now widely used in network-analyzer studies 
of unbalanced faults. Circle diagrams based 
upon these modified components show con- 
clusively that the ordinary 90-degree, 30- 
degree, and 60-degree connections are more 
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free from disturbing influences than the 
other nine and therefore give more reliable 
operation in most practical applications of 
directional relays. The particular connec- 
tion which will be most reliable at any given 
location can be determined by the methods 
given here when the constants of the power 
network are known. 


HE demand for reliable and continu- 

ous service from modern power sys- 
tems has made it essential that short 
circuits and other faults cause as little 
disturbance as possible to the system as a 
whole. Ideal protection would consist of 
relays which would locate accurately the 
faulted equipment and cause only such 
equipment to be disconnected from the 
system when short circuits occur. Since 
overcurrent and distance relay elements 
as used in loop and parallel feeder net- 
works cannot differentiate between faults 
on the incoming and outgoing sides of a 
breaker, directional elements or relays 
must be used for this purpose. To pre- 
vent unnecessary loss of load and undam- 
aged apparatus, and to prevent undue 
damage to the faulted equipment, the 
directional relays must be designed and 
adjusted to operate correctly for as many 
conditions of operation as possible on all 
types of faults, and in particular for 


crease in heating constant for various 
temperatures up to 50 degrees. 

A longitudinal duct temperature survey 
made in June 1941 along a conduit section 
showed temperatures along the portion 
of the length not affected by the presence 
of the manholes of 39 to 61 degrees centi- 
grade. This conduit is located in miscel- 
laneous fill consisting chiefly of cinders. 
This fill, being of a porous nature and well 
drained, normally holds very little mois- 
ture. The heating constant was found to 
be poor, but an analysis indicated no 
change from the previous year when the 
duct temperatures were much lower be- 
cause of lighter loads on the cables. Other 
data, including experiences of over 20 
years ago in Chicago, were also considered. 

All of the data indicate that in many 
cases the allowable duct temperature 
limit of 50 degrees is too low, and at least 
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for wartime conditions the maximum tem- 
perature for normal loading may be 55 
or 60 degrees centigrade and five de- 
grees higher for emergency loading. 

Some factor of safety should be allowed 
for temperature variation between man- 
holes, if duct temperatures are measured 
by the usual method at one spot along the 
conduit section. For the case where the 
idle duct temperatures were 39 to 61 de- 
grees in the conduit section, the tempera- 
ture 20 feet from the duct mouth was 
only 47 degrees, or 14 degrees lower than 
the maximum value. Such variation can 
be expected in conduit runs installed in 
soil of poor thermal conductivity when 
operating at temperatures of 50 degrees or 
more. Even in soil having good thermal 
characteristics, some variation, such as 
15 or 25 per cent, in heating constant be- 
tween two manholes may be expected, 
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those conditions which are of most fre- /’ 


quent occurrence. A comprehensive 
knowledge of the behavior of directional 
relays of a system is necessary in order 
that this result may be achieved. 


Of the many types of directional relays 
which are manufactured, this paper is 
limited to those which operate on the 
wattmeter principle. Other types in 
which voltage restraint coils are used are 
closely related, from the standpoint of 
operating principle, to distance relays. 
These have been treated in detail by 
J. H. Neher! who has developed excellent 
methods for analyzing the performance 
of different forms of the distance relay. 


The behavior of a wattmeter-type di- 
rectional relay depends upon the vector 
volt-amperes supplied to the relay ele- 
ment. The magnitude and angle of this 
quantity is obtained from the product, in 
the vector sense, of the current and the 
conjugate of the voltage at the relay. 
The torque developed by the relay ele- 
ment is proportional to |V/| cos (0+¢). 
The angle between the relay voltage and 
current is 0, and ¢ is the “‘relay angle,” 
which is the angle between the current 
and voltage applied to the relay for which 
given magnitudes of these quantities 
cause maximum torque to be developed. 
The relay angle is positive if the current 
leads the voltage for this condition. 


The vector volt-ampere product may 
be expressed in terms of symmetrical 
components. The different terms of the 
expression then are evaluated separately 
and combined to indicate the direction of 
the relay torque. The coefficients of the 
several volt-ampere terms are given in 
Table I for both single-phase and poly- 


according to many field measurements. 
In this case, if the rise of the conduit tem- 
perature above base earth conditions is 
like a typical case in peacetime, that is, 
16 degrees, then the variation is only four 
degrees; but, if the cable loading is up 
and the average conduit-temperature rise 
is 32 degrees, then the variation in duct 


temperatures may become about eight de- 


grees—a large amount. 
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phase relays for all 12 possible connections 
which utilize either wye or delta voltages 
and either wye or delta currents to actuate 
the relay elements. ‘‘Line-to-neutral”’ 
voltages are referred to as wye voltages 
and ‘‘line-to-line’”’ voltages as delta volt- 
ages. Likewise, ‘‘line’’ currents are wye 
currents and the ‘‘differences of line cur- 
rents” are delta currents. 

‘In order to study the effects of network 
dissymmetries, it is necessary to consider 
special network conditions beginning 
with the simpler cases. The general net- 
work representation illustrated in Figure 1 
is used. In most cases, the impedance Z, 
is considered zero, since it has no effect 
whatever upon the distribution of the 
total fault current between sides M and N. 
The effect of Zz is to modify the voltage 
Vu which appears at the relay. Since the 
important consideration is the phase of 
Vu with respect to the relay current, Z, 
has no effect unless its angle is different 
from that of the impedance Zy. In most 
actual power networks these angles will 
not differ greatly. 

The simplest possible case is repre- 
sented by Z,=Zpy=0, Z1=Z,.=Z, and 
Zy=Zy in all three sequence networks. 
When these conditions are substituted 
into the general relay volt-ampere ex- 
pressions of Table I, four of the connec- 
tions show inherent tendencies toward in- 
correct relay operation. If a particular 
connection will not give satisfactory per- 
formance in such a simplified system, it is 
of little use in a large complicated power 
network. Such connections, therefore, 
are not considered further and are 
omitted from Tables II and III. 


Determination of Relay Behavior 
By Means of Circle Diagrams 


Circle diagrams make possible visuali- 
zation of the relations which must exist 
between the various sequence quantities 
as fault resistance or network constants 
vary. Thus, in Figure 3 drawn for the 
line-to-ground fault in terms of sym- 
metrical components, the positive-se- 
quence voltage vector is constrained to 
fall within the semicircle CEE, for any 
value of fault or network resistance; with 
a purely reactive network the vector falls 
on the circumference. Similarly, the sum 
of the negative- and zero-sequence volt- 
ages must always fall within the semi- 
circle OAC, and the current within the 
semicircle OJ,F. The ranges of possible 
variation of the sequence voltages and 
currents are shown by the diagram to be 
confined to definite areas which are deter- 
mined by the network reactances. This 
situation would be very difficult to visual- 
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(a) 
(a). Single-line drawing of an actual power 
network 


Vu 


See NEUTRALS 


(6). Equivalent circuit which represents 
either the positive-, negative-, or zero- 
sequence network of the actual system 


Figure 1 


ize from the symmetrical-component equa- 
tions alone. 

The nature of the circle diagrams may 
be recognized from the circuits of Figure 2 
in which the fault resistance is the variable 
parameter. These are series circuits in 
which E,, (the positive-sequence voltage 
at the point of fault before the occurrence 
of the fault) is the driving voltage. In 
any circuit of this type, the current 
vector, as well as the vector voltage across 
any constant impedance portion of the 
circuit, describes a circle as the resistance 
varies. 

For a line-to-ground fault, the voltage 
E,. is laid off horizontally to scale and 
divided at point C (Figure 3) according to 
the ratio CE,/OC=X1/(X2+Xo). If the 
magnitude of the fault current is known 
or assumed, the vector OJ; is constructed 
to scale so as to form a chord to the semi- 
circular current locus. Then the lines 
OA perpendicular to ly, AE parallel to Jy, 
and Hi; perpendicular to J, are drawn. 
The vector OB, which represents the 
voltage drop across both the negative- 
and zero-sequence networks, is con- 
structed at an angle with J, equal to the 
angle of the negative- and zero-sequence 
network impedances combined in series. 
The line DE, is drawn to intersect the 
line AF at the angle of the positive- 
sequence impedance to locate the end of 
the positive-sequence voltage vector V. 
The vector BD represents the voltage 
drop 3//R; consumed by the fault resist- 
ance. The two voltage vectors —V2 and 
—Vp lead the total fault current by the 
angles 62 and @ respectively, and the 
lengths are such as to complete the paral- 
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lelogram O(—V2)B(—Vo). The division 
of current in either sequence network is 
such that I, and I lag the corresponding 
sequence voltage drop by the angles of 
the corresponding sequence impedances 
Zy and Zy respectively. The location of 
all the circular loci in terms of the network 
impedances is given in detail in Figure 4, 
and the mathematical basis for the dia- 
gram in appendix A. 


The two semicircles OAC and CEE, 
(Figure 3) are the loci of the two voltages 
(—V2.—Vo) and V; respectively, when the 
resistances of the sequence networks are 
neglected. When resistances are con- 
sidered, the ends of the two corresponding 
voltage vectors must lie somewhere inside 
the two semicircles. It is impossible for 
either of the two voltages —V2, —Vo or 
their vector sum, when laid off from O, 
to fall above the semicircular are OAC. 
Likewise, the positive-sequence voltage 
V, cannot fall below the semicircular arc 
CEE, as long as the networks are induc- 
tive in nature. 


The angles between the fault current J, 
and the negative- and zero-sequence volt- 
ages are independent of the fault resist- 
ance. The angle between the positive- 
sequence voltage and the fault current 
varies with the fault resistance, but is 
restricted to the range zero to 90 degrees 
with the current lagging. If the imped- 
ance Z, is more resistive than Zy, the 
current coming to the fault from side 
will lead the total fault current, and the 
current coming from side N will lag the 
total fault current. The vector sum of 
these two components must, of course, 
make up the total. The current Ly 
coming from side N cannot lag the volt- 
age —V, by more than 90 degrees. It 
follows, therefore, that J. can never lag 
Ey by more than 90 degrees unless the 
zero-sequence network is more reactive 
than the negative-sequence network. In 
the same way, Io—y can never lead the 
total fault current J, by an angle greater 
than the angle of the zero-sequence net- 
work, As a limiting case, it may lag the 
voltage —Vy by as much as 90 degrees 
and thus lie in the third quadrant. If 
the currents J,, and Iy are equal in all 
three sequence networks, the maximum 
angle between them is given by the expres- 
sion (90°—62+6). These limitations as 
to the possible ranges of the sequence 
quantities are of value in the determina- 
tion of the direction of relay torque from 
the relay volt-ampere expressions, par- 
ticularly when the expressions are used to 
judge the relative merits of the various 
relay connections. 

Impedance between the relay and point 
of fault affects principally the magnitude 
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Table |. Coefficients of All Terms in the Symmetrical-Component Expressions for Vector Volt-Ampere Input to a Relay 
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* To find the symmetrical-component expression for the total vector volt-ampere input to any relay, take the sum of all the column headings, each multiplied by the 
corresponding coefficient taken from the row opposite the relay considered. The voltage and current components in the network at the point where the relay is 


located must be used in these expressions. 


of the voltages at the relay. As the im- 
pedance Zp, becomes larger and larger as 
compared with Zy and Zy, the negative- 
and zero-sequence voltages at M get 
smaller and smaller in magnitude. They 
are modified in phase only when the angle 
of Zpy is different from the angle of Zy,. 
In general, these angles will not differ 
greatly, and the predominate effect of 
impedance between the relay and fault 
point is to decrease the negative- and 
zero-sequence voltages and to increase 
the positive-sequence voltage. In an ex- 
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treme case where all the resistance of side 
M is between the relay and fault point, 
and all the reactance beyond the relay, 
the negative-sequence voltage —V2—,, 
would lie on a semicircle with — V2 as the 
diameter. The relay voltage —V.—,,, 
therefore, may lie somewhat outside the 
semicircle OAC, but only in rare cases. 
The relative importance of Zp is deter- 
mined by how far back electrically from 
the fault point the relay is located. It 
becomes more important as the ratio 
Zpy/Zym increases. This ratio is larger for 
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a line connected into a large power-system 
network than for a line of the same con- 
stants connected into a small power- 
system network. 

The diagram of Figure 3, together with 
others drawn for different network con- 
ditions, shows it is impossible to design a 
directional-relay scheme which will oper- 
ate correctly for all possible faults on a 
normal power system. Erratic operation 
may be expected, if the angles of the im- 
pedances measured opposite ways from 
the fault point are greatly different, or if 
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the angle of the impedance between the 
relay and point of fault is considerably 
different from that of the total impedance 
Zy. In general, the relay on the more 
reactive side of the fault is less liable to 
operate incorrectly. 

When load currents are present, they 
must be added vectorially to the fault 
components in the positive-sequence net- 
work. Load currents increase one of the 
components j—y or Ky and decrease 
the other. In cases where the load cur- 
rent is comparable in magnitude with the 
fault current, the total positive-sequence 
current may be modified in phase suffi- 
ciently to cause incorrect relay operation. 
The relay most subject to this effect is 
the one at the receiving end of the line, 
since at this point the two components 
of positive-sequence current flow in 
opposite directions. 

In order to obviate the effects of load 
current, some form of overcurrent device 
must be used in conjunction with the 
relay to prevent operation unless over- 
current or fault current exists in the 
system. The current balance scheme, 
which is commonly used for the protec- 
tion of paralleled feeders, makes use of 
two current transformers, one in each 
feeder, with secondary windings con- 
nected so that the relay receives the 
difference of the two secondary currents. 
In this case, the relay current is given by 
the expression I;(1—f) which is independ- 
ent of normal load current. J, is the 
total fault current and f is the fractional 
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length of the feeder from the relay to the 
point of fault. This scheme, however, is 
applicable only to feeders or other appa- 
ratus operating in parallel. In other 
cases where the load component of cur- 
rent may be comparable in magnitude 
with the fault components, the only work- 
able scheme is the use of ‘‘ground relays”’ 
which operate on zero- or negative-se- 
quence quantities only. 

The ease with which directional-relay 
operation may be determined by use of 
the circle diagram is exemplified by 
Figure 5 which shows the behavior of an 
ordinary 90-degree-connected polyphase 
relay on a line-to-ground fault. The circle 
diagram is constructed from the network 
impedances in the manner outlined pre- 
viously to give the magnitude and phase 
of the sequence voltages and currents at 
the relay. From Table I, the volt- 
ampere expression to be evaluated is 
[(conj-V,),|99+- (conj V2) Io|270]. The fac- 
tor 34/3 is omitted since the actual magni- 
tude of the relay torque is unimportant. 
If the load current is small compared 
with the fault currents, /, is equal to 
I,, and the expression may be written 
(conj Vi—conj V2)%|99. The relay torque 
then is proportional to the sum of the 
projections of the two voltages on the 
current vector J, rotated through the 
angle (90°—@). Since both of these 
projections are positive for the conditions 
depicted in Figure 5, correct relay opera- 
tion is indicated. 

An alternative method which may be 


ee Figure 2 (left). Se- 
quence network con- 
nections representing 
line-to-ground and line- 
to-line faults 


Iy-0 


(c) (d) 
(c). Line-to-line fault (d). Line-to-line fault 
in terms of symmetrical in terms of modified 
components symmetrical components 
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used to advantage when the volt-ampere 
expression consists of only two terms, 
makes use of the position of the current 
vector where the two voltage projections 
on the current are equal in magnitude but 
opposite in sign. A line in this position 
is designated an ‘‘equiprojection’’ line, 
and represents that phase position of the 
current for which the torque developed 
by an element having a relay angle of 
zero degrees is zero. If the relay angle 
¢ is not zero, the zero-torque line is ¢ 
degrees leading the equiprojection line. 

The equiprojection line is located by 
dropping a perpendicular from 0 to the 
line joining the ends of the two voltages 
V,|90 and (—V|—99). Since the relay 
operates correctly if the current lags the 
zere-torque line by less than 180 degrees, 
correct operation is indicated in Figure 5, 
where the current is near the position for 
maximum torque for the two voltages 
concerned. 

For the ordinary 90-degree-connected 
polyphase relay, the equiprojection line 
will coincide with E,, if the positive- and 
negative-sequence networks are identical. 
Thus, disregarding the secondary effects 
of load currents, the direction of the relay 
torque is independent of the fault resist- 
ance for this connection. 

When the volt-ampere expressions con- 
sist of more than two terms, or when the 
two terms do not involve the same cur- 
rent, the first method described must be 
used. An example of this character is 
given in detail in appendix B. 


Polyphase Directional Relays 


A three-phase relay is less subject to 
erratic operation than are the three single- 
phase relays otherwise used on a three- 
phase system, since an incorrect opera- 
tion of any one relay will result in an in- 
correct switching operation. That the 
three single-phase relays will behave dif- 


Figure 3. Circle diagram of a 
line-to-ground fault in terms of 
symmetrical components 
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Table Il. Coefficients of All Terms in the Modified Symmetrical-Component Expressions for Vector Volt-Ampere Input to a Relay 
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* To find the modified symmetrical-component expression for the total vector volt-ampere input to any relay, take the sum of all the column headings, each multi- 
plied by the corresponding coefficient takex. from the row opposite the relay considered. The voltage and current components in the network at the point where the 


relay is located must be used in these expressions. 


ferently is indicated by the expressions of 
Table I. The cross-product terms (such 
as (conj V;)J2, (conj Vi) Jo, and so forth) are 
identical in all three expressions for a 
particular connection except that they are 
rotated through different angles before 
being combined with the other terms. 
Thus, negative torque may be produced 
in one relay even though the other two 
operate correctly. Since the polyphase 
relay consists of three single-phase ele- 
ments mounted on a common shaft, the 
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cross-product terms in the volt-ampere 
expressions cancel. The relay is governed 
completely by the three terms (conj Vi)h, 
(conj V2) f2,and (conj Vo) Zo. Thelatter term 
is zero in all cases except for ground 
faults, and then appears only in the ex- 
pressions for the wye-voltage wye-current 
connections, 

The wye-voltage delta-current connec- 
tions give exactly the same relay opera- 
tion as the corresponding delta-voltage 
wye-current connections. Therefore, 
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neither set has any advantage over the 
other. Likewise, for faults not involving 
ground, the wye-voltage wye-current con- 


nections have no advantage over the 


delta-voltage delta-current connections. 
On ground faults the wye-voltage wye- 
current connections would give somewhat 
better perforthance. The angle of the 
(conj Vo)Jo term usually is such that it rep- 
resents positive torque, and the relay is 
somewhat more free from the disturbing 
influence of normal load current. 
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The relative merits of the 30-degree, 
60-degree, and 90-degree connections may 
be studied by application of the circle 
diagram, The conditions existing during 
a line-to-ground fault are illustrated by 
the diagram of Figure 3. For the line-to- 
line fault, the diagram is similar, the 
essential difference being that point C is 
situated at or near the center of the line 
OE,, and Vo does not appear at all. 

Since the positive-sequence voltage can 
never be less in magnitude than the 
negative-sequence voltage, the zero-se- 
quence voltage, or the vector sum, the 
term (conj Vi), usually will govern the re- 
lay behavior. A possible exception exists 
with the wye-wye connections. For a 
ground fault on a circuit which is grounded 
at one end only, the zero-sequence current 
at the relay might be considerably greater 
than either of the other two components, in 
which case the (conj Vo) Jo term would take 
precedence. For this special condition 
the relay would be less subject to incorrect 
operation than in more general networks. 

For the 90-degree connections, the 
volt-ampere input to the relay is 
k[(conj Vi)4|90-+ (conj V2)4|—90]. Neg- 
lecting load current, f, is very nearly 
equal to J, in any actual power network. 
The expression therefore may be written 
kI,(conj Vi—conj V2)|90. When only 
two terms are present in the volt-ampere 
expression, the relay torque may be 
obtained from the projections of the 
two voltages on the current vector 
rotated counterclockwise through the 
angle @. For almost all conditions, V; 
will lag E,, by an angle of from 0 to 45 
degrees, and —V, will lie somewhere in 
the first quadrant as shown in Figure 3. 
Thus, the 90-degree connections will 
nearly always give correct operation if 
the relay angle ¢ is properly chosen. 
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Figure 4. General circle diagram 

of the line-to-ground fault in terms 

of symmetrical components show- 

ing the location of the centers of 
the locus circles 


The ordinary 30- and 60-degree con- 
nections give performance comparable 
with that of the 90-degree connections. 
The voltage V; will, in general, lag the 
voltage —V2, so that rotation of V; 
counterclockwise and — V2 clockwise tends 
to interchange their relative positions 
without appreciably affecting the torque 
produced. The relay angle ¢ should be 
zero or slightly positive for the 30-degree 
connection and positive for the 60- and 
90-degree connections, perhaps 45 to 50 
degrees for the latter, to insure correct 
relay operation for the greatest number 
of practical situations. 

The 30- and 60-degree alternate con- 
nections are definitely inferior to the 
ordinary connections. To obtain the 
relay torque by means of the circle dia- 
gram, the two voltage vectors must be 
rotated in directions opposite to those for 
the ordinary connections. Thus, the 
voltages become widely separated in 
phase. One of the torque terms will 
usually be negative and the relay more 
subject to incorrect operation. 


Modified Symmetrical Components 
and Relay Operation 


In order that the relative merits of the 
several relay connections may be ascer- 
tained and compared when single-phase 
relay elements are considered, the system 
network impedances must be assigned 
different values, and the direction of the 
relay torque ascertained for each condi- 
tion. The criterion as to the best con- 
nection is the range or allowable varia- 
tion in both the magnitude and angle of 
the impedances that will not result in 
incorrect relay operation. 
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ZERO-TORQUE LINE 


EQUIPROJECTION 


Figure 5. Graphical determina- 
a tion of the operation on a line- 
to-ground fault of a polyphase 
directional relay used with the 
ordinary 90-degree connection 

Relay operates correctly for any 
relay current which lags the zero- 
torque line by less than 180 
degrees 


The direction of the relay torque is 
governed by the angle of the relay vector 
volt-ampere input for the particular relay 
and connection considered. The result- 
ant torque is the algebraic sum of the 
separate components represented by the 
terms in the relay volt-ampere expression. 

Values of network impedances which 
represent limiting cases from the stand- 
point of relay behavior are the only ones 
that need be considered critically when 
the effects of different forms of network 
dissymmetry are evident from the circle 
diagram. This is the case only when the 
relay volt-ampere expression contains 
very few terms. When symmetrical com- 
ponents are used for the determination of 
relay behavior in a generalized system 
network, the effects of dissymmetries are 
very obscure since many of the sym- 
metrical component volt-ampere expres- 
sions contain as many as nine terms. 
Modified symmetrical components” not 
only provide a simpler circle diagram but 
also reduce considerably the number of 
terms in the relay volt-ampere expres- 
sions. For instance, the symmetrical- 
component expression for relay a of the 
ordinary 90-degree connection contains 
six terms as compared with two terms in 
the modified symmetrical-component ex- 
pression. Thus, the use of modified sym- 
metrical components makes possible a 
much more accurate evaluation of the 
relative merits of the several relay con- 
nections. 

The circle diagram of the line-to-ground 
fault based upon the circuit of Figure 2b 
in terms of modified symmetrical com- 
ponents is illustrated in Figure 6. The 
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Table Ill. Coefficients of All Terms in the 

Modified Symmetrical-Component Expressions 

for Vector Volt-Ampere Input to a Relay 
During a Line-to-Line Fault 
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alternate b..—(conjVB)Ic. hag 3 
) ev ve ‘ 
Delta-voltage cinicon) Ve) iae eo 
Wye-current Poly- 1 1..9 
DRGREN eis eone tees v3" ° | 
a....(conj Va)ZA. —V3.. 0..1 
: 1 3 
90-degree b....(conj Vo) TR. 75° 1. 3 
Wye-voltage ¢,...(conj V.)Ic. — ue fon ee 
Delta-current v3 4 
Poly- 3 
Phase iin ctere cy = V8. 0; 5 
a..—(conjVa4)Jp. 0... Lee 
60-degree b..—(conjVa)Ic. —V3..—1. 3 
Delta-voltage . : 
Delta-current | ¢--—(conjVe)fa.—yv3. 1..5 
Poly- a 9 
PHOEBE ewes s =—VS.. live 
4 
3 
“3 
3 
3 
4 
9 
‘4 


v5.. 


~ 


* To find the modified symmetrical-component ex- 
pression for the total vector volt-ampere input to 
any relay, take the sum of the two column head- 
ings, each multiplied by the common factor and the 
corresponding coefficient taken from the row op- 
posite the relay considered, The voltage and cur- 
rent components in the network at the point where 
the relay is located must be used in these expres- 
sions. 


point C is determined by the ratio 
OC/CEa=jo= (X0/2)/X1. Since the -net- 
work is open, the voltage Vg is constant 
and equal to —j(Vi— V2) = —j&,, for any 
value of fault resistance. For complete- 
ness, this vector is superposed on the 
diagram. 
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THRE ORDINARY 60-DEGREE CONNECTION 


The volt-ampere expression for relay c, 
the one principally affected by a line-to- 
ground fault, does not lend itself readily to 
general treatment, since it consists of six 
terms. However, a detailed study of the 
conditions existing in a large number of 
specific cases indicates that the 60-degree 
connection will give correct relay opera- 
tion except for extreme conditions of net- 
work dissymmetry. As long as the vector 
sum of Jy and J, is a vector in the third 
or fourth quadrants, the Vg products 
yield positive torque. The Vo and Vy 
products yield positive torque for most 
positions of the currents Jo and J, in the 
fourth quadrant, particularly those near 
E,—;,. In most cases the currents will 
not fall outside the fourth quadrant and 
the relay will operate correctly. 


Tue 60-DEGREE ALTERNATE CONNECTION 


This connection is inferior to the ordi- 
nary 60-degree connection. Relay b, the 
one subject to operation on a line-to- 
ground fault, has exactly the same volt- 
ampere expression as relay c for the 
ordinary 60-degree connection, except for 
the sign of the two terms involving Vg. 
Thus, regardless of the value chosen for 
the relay angle, some of the torque terms 
will be negative, and the relay subject to 
incorrect operation. 


THE ORDINARY 90-DEGREE CONNECTION 


On a line-to-ground fault, relay a is the 
one principally affected. The volt-ampere 
expression consists of two terms which 
involve Vg, Iq, and Ip. Since Vg is con- 
stant, the variations of J, and Jp are all 
that need be considered. If the power 
network is symmetrical so that the relay 
components of current are inphase with 
the fault components, incorrect relay 
operation can never occur, if the relay 
angle @ is between zero and 90 degrees. 
It can be shown that the current Jy, 
must always lie inside a semicardioid 
along the vertical axis (Figure 7), and 
inside a semicircle in the third quadrant. 
In most instances the relay current will lie 
in the fourth quadrant, but, because of 
network dissymmetries, may fall outside. 
If the @ network is mostly reactive, and 
the zero network resistive as viewed one 
way from the point of fault and reactive 
as viewed the other way, the zero-sequence 
current on the reactive side will lie in the 
fourth quadrant 

For the 90-degree connection the im- 
pedance between the relay and point of 
fault has no effect on the relay perform- 
ance except as a secondary effect arising 
from modifications in Vg at the relay due 
to the flow of normal load current in the 
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B network. Since the relay is affected by 
load currents, the total component J, at 
the relay must include the component 
due to loads as well.as the fault com- 
ponent. 


Tue ORDINARY 30-DEGREE CONNECTION 


The terms of the volt-ampere expres- 
sion for relay 6 which contain Vg are 
identical (except for the factor 1/2) with 
those for the ordinary 90-degree connec- 
tion. The additional two terms which 
must be considered involve V, and will 
usually represent the greater portion of 
the relay torque. 

In the general case for any network 
condition, the voltage V, must lie within 
the two semicardioidal regions illustrated 
in Figure 7. Thus the maximum angular 
range of V, is 270 degrees. This range is 
shifted by 90 degrees from the 270-degree 
current range and would seem to indicate 
that the relay angle should be approxi- 
mately equal to +90 degrees. For the 
usual practical network conditions how- 
ever, the voltage V,, will lag slightly the 
voltage E,—,,., and the current will lie in 
the fourth quadrant at an angle of per- 
haps 60 to 80 degrees lagging Eq—j,. 
Therefore, the relay angle should be only 
slightly positive or zero for most cases. 
The torque represented by the last two 
terms will, in general, be positive and 
add to that of the other two. 


Tue ALTERNATE 30-DEGREE CONNECTION 


The volt-ampere expression for the 
alternate 30-degree connection—relay c— 
is identical to that of the ordinary 30- 
degree connection—relay b—except for 
the sign of the two terms containing Vg. 
Thus, the torque represented by these 
terms will in most cases be of opposite 
sign from that represented by the other 
two. This connection is more subject to 
incorrect operation than the ordinary 
30-degree connection. 


Tue 90-DEGREE WYE-VOLTAGE DELTA- 
CURRENT CONNECTION 


For this connection, relays b and c both 
operate on a line-to-ground fault, but in 
different ways as shown by the expres- 
sions of Table I. Except for the second 
term, one expression is the negative of the 
other. In many instances the second 
term would represent only a minor part 
of the total relay torque, and the two re- 
lays would function oppositely. This ef- 
fect might occur even in a symmetrical 
network with the relay located near the 
fault point. This connection is definitely 
unreliable on ground faults. On other 
types of fault where the current Ig is 
present, the torque represented by the Ig 
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Figure 6. Circle diagram of a line-to-ground 
fault in terms of modified symmetrical com- 
ponents 


290-7 


RELAY VOLTAGE VECTOR Vay 
\S CONSTRAINED TO FALL INSIDE 
THIS BOUNDED REGION FOR 
ANY NETWORK CONSTANTS, 


es 
-- =. 


RELAY CURRENT VECTOR Iq_y 
IS GONSTRAINED TO FALL INSIDE 
THIS BOUNDED REGION FOR 
ANY NETWORK CONSTANTS. 


terms in the general expressions would 
not be zero and, since these components 
of torque are of the same sign for both 
relays, better behavior of the two relays 
would be obtained. 


THE 60-DEGREE DELTA-VOLTAGE CONNECTION 


DELTA-CURRENT CONNECTION 


Relay a for the delta-voltage delta-cur- 
rent connection behaves in much the same 
way as relay a for the ordinary 90-degree 
connection, the chief difference being that 
for the former there is no zero-sequence 
torque term. In some ways this is an 
advantage, because the operation of the 
relay is independent of the zero-sequence 
network, except as a secondary effect 
arising because of modifications in the cur- 
rent J,. On the other hand, this relay 
connection would give operation more 
subject to the influence of normal load 
current, because it operates on Vg and 
T,, only. Normal load current reduces to 
equal components of 7, and Zg in time 
quadrature with each other. 

Relay 6 behaves in much the same way 
asrelaya. Ingeneral J, and V, will both 
lie in the fourth quadrant, and the torque 
represented by the first term will be posi- 
tive and add to that of the second. For 


degree delta-voltage 


sign. 


occur, 


current connection. 


to-Line Fault 
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both relays the relay angle ¢ should be 
positive, perhaps about 45 degrees for 
usual network conditions. 


THE 60-DEGREE ALTERNATE DELTA- 
VOLTAGE DELTA-CURRENT 


Comparing the volt-ampere expressions 
for this connection with those for the 60- 


nection, the signs are opposite for those 
terms involving the voltage Vp. 
the two relays tend to function oppositely 
on line-to-ground faults. 

Relay c is actuated by two opposing 
torques, since the two terms will, in 
general, represent torque of opposite 
The absolute values of the two 
vector volt-ampere components are of 
comparable magnitude, 
operation of this relay is quite likely to 
This connection is definitely in- 
ferior to the 60-degree delta-voltage delta- 


Relay Operation on a Line- 


Circle diagrams for the line-to-line 
type of fault are quite similar to those for 
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RELAY (a) (60°44) 
(ALT. 60°44) 
(ALT. 30° ay) 
(ORD. 30°4yY) 


as: é@ 


RELAY(b) (ORO. 60° YY) 
(90° Y4) 


RELAY (¢) (ALT. 60° YY) 


RELAY (b) (ALT. 60° a4) 


(ALT. 30° ay) RELAY (c)(ORD.90° ay) 


(ORD. 30° ay) 
(60° AA) 


—_——_—-— 


RELAY (a) 


(ALT. 60° YY) RELAY (a) (ORD, 60* YY) 


(90° Ya) 


7 
7 RELAY (b) (ORD. 90° ay) 
¢ (60° HA) 


Figure 8. Maximum 
ranges of equipro- 
jection-line angular 


~V3 Vm tat . 
variation on a line- 
Figure 7 (left). to-line fault as influenced by fault or network 
Circle diagram show- vasislances 
ing the limits of 


The arcs with . arrowheads indicate the 
maximum angular range of the equiprojection 
lines of each relay of the connections listed 


variation of the relay 
current and voltage 
for either a line-to- 


ground or line-to- in Table Ill. Limitations as to the allow- 
line fault expressed able variation of the network constants are 
in modified sym- Z,=0 and angle of Zre=angle of Z: 


metrical components 


the line-to-ground fault, although some- 
what simpler, because they do not in- 
volve the zero-sequence network. Since, 
in the equivalent representation of Fig- 
ure 2d, the a network is open, the voltage 
V, is constant. The voltage Vg follows 
the locus circle which has Eg—,, as the 
diameter. 

When the conditions for a line-to-line 
fault are substituted into the general 
volt-ampere expressions of Table II, each 
reduces to two terms. By factoring out 
the proper numerical factor, the coeffi- 
cients of the terms nvolving Vg are re- 
duced to unity, and the coefficients of 
the terms involving V, to either +/3 or 
1/+/3. Since Vq is constant and equal to 
E.—,, (except as influenced by normal 
load current), this procedure aids in the 
comparison of the various terms. The 
simplified expressions are given in Table 
Ill. 

For the relay to operate correctly, the 
sum of the two torque components must 
be positive. Since the same current. is 
involved in both components, it is neces- 
sary only that the algebraic sum of the 
projections of the two voltages on the cur- 
rent vector be positive to meet this con- 
dition. 


delta-current con- 


Thus, 


and incorrect 
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To ascertain the effect of the possible 
current and voltage variations on the re- 
lay torque, the equiprojection-line method 
for the determination of relay behavior 
may be used to advantage, The equi- 
projection line represents that phase posi- 
tion of the current where the projections 
of the two voltages on the current vector 
are equal but of opposite sign. For any 
two given voltages, the equiprojection 
line is drawn from the origin perpendicular 
to the line whieh joins the ends of the two 
voltage vectors after one has been rotated 


(LtTarlg), 


through 180 degrees. Since the effect of 
the relay angle @ may be included by 
rotation of the equiprojection line through 
the angle #, the maximum angular varia- 
tions of the equiprojection lines may be 
studied independent of the relay angle. 
The proper value of the relay angle for 
any one of the different connections is 
such that the relay will yield positive 
torque for the range of currents most fre- 
quently encountered in actual power sys- 
tems, 

For the case where the impedance Z, 
is zero and the impedances Zp and Z 
have the same angle, the maximum angu- 
lar ranges of the equiprojection lines may 
be obtained from Figure 8. For this case, 
the current vector must lie either in the 
first or fourth quadrant, but usually in 
the fourth, The positions of the equi- 
projection lines indicated are the limiting 
positions, the angular ranges being indi- 
cated by arrows: The dotted construc- 
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tion lines show how the equiprojection 
lines were located. When just one voltage 
is involved in a relay volt-ampere expres- 
sion, the equiprojection line is perpen- 
dicular to that voltage. The current 
angular range for correct relay operation 
is 180 degrees lagging the equiprojection 
line. Since the relay angle must be chosen 
such that the relay current will give posi- 
tive torque, the angular range of the 
equiprojection line must be subtracted 
from 180 degrees to give the range of cur- 
rent variation for correct operation of the 


Figure 9. Illustrative 
example of the graph- 
ical determination 
of directional-relay 
behavior showing 
the operation of the 
ordinary 60-degree 
connection on a 
line-to-ground fault 


relay. The relay which yields the small- 
est maximum angle between equiprojec- 
tion lines offers the largest range over 
which the current angle may vary. Thus, 
the maximum angular range of equipro- 
jection lines is a criterion of the quality 
of the connection, The maximum angular 
ranges as determined from Figure 8 for 
the above-mentioned network conditions 
are given in the first column of Table A. 

The figures of this table indicate that 
the three ordinary connections, the alter- 
nate 60-degree connection, and the 60-de- 
gree delta-voltage delta-current connec- 
tion are the best. The latter connection 
gives very satisfactory operation on line- 
to-ground faults but is somewhat inferior 
on line-to-line faults. The converse is 
true for the alternate 60-degree connec- 
tion. 

When the restriction is removed that 
the impedances Zpy and Z, have the same 
angle, the voltage Vg may lie anywhere 
within a semicircle above Eg—,, and a 
semicardioid below Eg—,,. When the 
other restriction, that the impedance Z, 
is zero, is removed, the maximum angular 
ranges are still further increased. The 
voltage Vg may then lie anywhere within 
a semicardioid below Eg—,, in the fourth 
quadrant and a semicardioid above 
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Eg—,, in the first and second quadrants, 
The maximum angular ranges of the equi- 
projection lines are increased as shown in 
the table. ; 

From the preceding considerations, the 
ordinary 90-degree connection is superior 
to any of the others. However, most of the 
connections are not so bad as they appear 
from the equiprojection-line angular varia- 
tions, since these ranges are possible 
only for conditions of extreme dissym- 
metry which do not frequently occur in 
actual power networks, 


Conclusions 


Only three of the 12 relay connections 
which utilize wye or delta voltages and 
wye or delta currents seem to have definite 
merits for directional-relay applications. 
These three connections are the ordinary 
60-degree (wye voltages and wye cur- 
rents), the ordinary 90-degree (delta 
voltages and wye currents), and the ordi- 
nary 30-degree (delta voltages and wye 
currents). While it is not possible to 
state definitely which of these three con- 
nections is best for all possible faults, it 
would seem that the ordinary 90-degree 
connection is somewhat more free from 
disturbing influences than the other two. 
None of the twelve connections will give 
relay operation essentially independent 
of the type of fault as is the case with the 
90-degree delta-voltage delta-current con- 
nection when applied to distance relaying. 

For all the various connections, normal 
load current is the most disturbing in- 
fluence with regard to correct relay opera- 
tion. In many instances it may be impos- 
sible to obtain satisfactory results on 
ground faults without the use of ‘“‘ground 
relays” which operate on negative- or 
zero-sequence quantities only. Some of 
the other factors besides the type of relay 
connection and normal load current in the 
system which influence directional relay 
operation are: 


1. Type of fault. 


2. Different angles in the positive-, nega- 
tive-, and zero-sequence impedances as 
viewed from the fault point in the same 
direction from the fault. 


3. Different angles in the impedances as 
viewed from the fault point in opposite 
directions in either sequence network. 


4. Impedance*between the relay and point 
of fault, particularly if the angle of this 
impedance is different from that of the total 
impedance as viewed from the point of fault. 
5. Fault resistance. y 

6. Mutual impedance between the two 
parts of the system on opposite sides of the 
fault in networks of like sequence. Coupling 
of this nature is present in all except pure 
radial power networks. 
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Table A 


Maximum Angular Range of 
Equiprojection Lines 


\\ 


(Degrees) 
Network Conditions and 
Restrictions 
Zz:=0 
Angle of 
‘ Zrt=Angle 

Relay Connections of Zi Zz=0 None 
\ 
Ordinary 60-degree....... GOaanhn Peary <a Pad 
Alternate 60-degree....... SOltiatrte LOS Wee 16: 
Ordinary 90-degree....... BOG esis 66.... 74 
Ordinary 30-degree....... GO hy 180....270 
Alternate 30-degree....... LEO rateronsee 180....270 
90-degree wye-voltage 

MClEA-CUTLENE 615 666s cise LAD ance 130....130 
60-degree delta-voltage 

delta-current........... BIOS epi 5 180... .270 
Alternate 60-degree 

delta-voltage delta-cur- 

8 aR Ia Ieee RO Aas 180....270 


While most of the factors are not of 
sufficient importance to cause incorrect 
relay operation if only one influence were 
present, they are cumulative in the sense 
that several of these factors present at the 
same time may very easily result in in- 
correct directional relay operation. 


Appendix A. Derivation of the 
Circle Diagram for the Line-to- 
Ground Fault in Terms of 
Symmetrical Components 


From the conditions existing at the point 
of fault: 


T ns 2 
Z,+2.+2o+3Ry 
= Ejo 
Rit Ro+Rot3Ry+j(Xi+ X2+ Xo) 
Letting the subscripts x and y indicate 
components of J; in the X and Y directions 


respectively, one obtains by cross-multiply- 
ing and equating the reals and imaginaries 


I,(Ri+R2+Rot3R,) — 
T(XitX2+X0)=Ey, (2) 
T,(X, +Xo+Xo)+Iy(Rit+R2+ Ro+3Ry) =0 
(3) 


Elimination of R; from these two equa- 
tions gives the current-locus equation: 


(1) 


Ey, @ 
2 wee er 
re eg | 


OY ees te toe | 
* Eersasal - 


This equation defines a circle which 
passes through the origin. The center is 
on the Y axis at the point 


Seep ereal 
"2(Xi+X2+Xo) 

The positive-sequence voltage Vi is de- 
fined by the equation 


V, = Ey, —NZ, (5) 
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or 
(Vi-2t+JVi-y) = Efo— 
Eyo(RitjX1) 
(Rit Rot Rot+3Ry) +j(Xi+X2+ Xo) 


(6) 


Cross-multiplying, equating the reals and 
imaginaries, and eliminating R, from the 
resultant two equations gives the locus 
equation of the positive-sequence voltage. 


X:4+2X2+2Xo T 


[ Mine Br Bat xa ks) 


Ri 2 

a 
=r eoeeee | 
Sd VC eee a, 


ee 
a pee SEES SESS A) 


This equation defines a circle with center 
at the point 


| eee EyoRi ] 
2Xit+-Xe+X) 7 2(%1+X.+Xo) 


and of radius 


Ey,Z\ 
2(X1+X2+Xo) 


It intersects the X axis at the two points 
{E7yo; 0] 


and 


-eewee 0| 
Xi+X1+Xo 


These two intercepts, being independent of 
Ri, Re, and Ro, depend only upon the re- 
actances of the network. 

It is more convenient to treat the vector 
sum of the negative- and zero-sequence 
voltages as a single voltage. The separate 
components may then be obtained easily 
after the diagram is thus constructed. For 
convenience, let : 


(—V2—Vo) =V=I(Z.+Zo) (8) 
or 
(Vz+jVy) 


Eyo(R2+Ro+j(X2+Xo)] 


Rit R2+Rot3Ryt+7(X1+X2+ Xo) 

| 
Cross-multiplying, equating the reals and 
imaginaries, and eliminating Ry from the 
resultant two equations gives the locus 
equation of the negative of the vector sum 
of the negative- and zero-sequence voltages. 


(9) 


ees } i, 
2(X1+X2+ Xo) 
Ree Rees 
V,+e;, —— 
[ oes oe 
ahs | Se ee) 
NP CERES 


3 |Z+Zo| it 
=| £1 Axi+m+xX) | 


ez 
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This equation defines a circle with center 
at the point 


| Ejo(X2+Xo) ied 
2(Xi+X2+Xo) 2(X1+X2+Xo) 
Eyo|Z2+Zo| 


d of i 
and of radius 2(X,4+X,4+X0) 


It intersects the X axis at the two points 
[0, 0] 


and 


| Eyo(X2+Xo) ] 
DX eX) 


which, being independent of Ri, Re, and Ro, 
depend only upon the reactances of the net- 
work. 

Simultaneous solution of the two voltage 
locus equations—the equation of V; and the 
equation of (—V2—V»)—gives the points of 
intersection of the two circles 


LALO tee ya eeaee Gyan 
(Rit+Ro+Ro)(Re+Ro)], 


(Ri+ Ro+ Ro)? +(X1+X2+ Xo)? 
Eyo{(Rit Ro+ Ro) (X2+ Xo) — 
(Xi + X2+ Xo) (R2+ Ro)] 
(Rit+R2+ Ro)? +(Xit+X2+ Xo)? 


and 


Dawe 0] 
Xt XX 


The second point is the point of inter- 
section of the two voltage locus equations with 
the X axis. Since this point is determined 
only by the reactances of the three sequence 
networks, it is independent of the resist- 
ances of the networks, as well as the fault 
resistance. As the resistances of the se- 
quence networks approach zero, the two 
points of intersection approach each other, 
and the two locus circles approach tangency. 
The second point is always on the X axis, 
while the first may be either above or below 
the X axis depending upon the relative 
values of the sequence-network resistances 
and reactances. The first point represents 
conditions on the loci when the fault re- 
sistance is zero. 

The derivation of the circle diagram for 
the line-to-line fault in terms of symmetrical 
components, and the derivation of circle 
diagrams for both types of faults in terms of 
modified symmetrical components follow 
closely the method used for the derivation 
of the circle diagram of the line-to-ground 
fault. All are based upon the circuit dia- 
grams illustrated in Figure 2. 


Appendix B. Illustrative Example 
of the Graphical Determination of 
Directional-Relay Behavior 


To illustrate the use of circle diagrams 
and symmetrical components for the deter- 
mination of directional-relay behavior, the 
following example is given in which the im- 
pedances of the equivalent-network repre- 
sentation of Figure 1 are per-unit values 
taken from an actual power network. 
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ZL-z =Z.-z =0.020|90.0 
Z-x =Z,-x =0,128]70.5 
Z- ry = Z2—ny = 0.097 |34.0 
Zi-u =Z-m =0.214|54.9 
Z-y =Z.-y =0.188|88-5 Zo-y 
Zi-y =Z.-y =0.188|88.5 

Z =Z, =0.124|75.5 Zo 
Z,+Z.+-Zo=0.629|81.0 = 0.098 470.621 
Zy+ Zo =0.505|82.4 = 0.067 4+-j0.501 


Type of fault; Line-to-ground 
Relay connection: Ordinary 60-degree 
Relay angle ¢: 0 degrees 


Construction of the Circle Diagram 


The purpose of the circle diagram is to 
obtain the relative magnitude and phase of 
each of the sequence voltages and currents 
at the relay in the form of a vector diagram. 
The direction of the relay torque then is 
found by graphical evaluation of the torque 
components represented by the terms of the 
volt-ampere expressions of Table I, 

In Figure 9, the vector Ey is laid off 
horizontally to scale, and the point C located 
from the ratio OC/OEy = (Xo+ X0)/(Xi+-X2 
+-X 9) = 0.501/0,621 =0.806, The center of 
the fault current-locus circle is on the ver- 
tical axis below O by the amount /y,/[2* 
(X,+ Xe4-Xo)]=0.805. This point may be 
taken at any convenient distance below O, 
and the actual current scale left undeter- 
mined unless the current magnitude is re- 
quired for other purposes. 

The fault current vector Jy is drawn lag- 
ging Ey, by 81.0 degrees, the angle of the 
impedance of the three sequence networks 
in series. The lines OA and BEy are per- 
pendicular torthe fault current, and the line 
ACB is parallel to the fault current. The 
line Hy, V; is drawn at 75.5 degrees with AB 
to locate the end of the positive-sequence 
voltage vector Vj. Since the fault resist- 
ance is zero, this point also represents the 
terminus of the vector sum of the negative- 
and zero-sequence voltages — V2, and — Vo. 

The voltages — V2 and — Voare drawn lead- 
ing the fault current by 75.5, and 84.6 de- 
grees respectively, The length of these 
vectors are such that they add vectorially 
to give the vector V,. 

The current components I,-y, and I,— 
(equal to yy and Ny respectively) are 
obtained most easily from the magnitude 
ratios 4 = (0.188/0.885)[;= 0.4881, and 
Ih-y = (0.214/0.885)I,;= 0.5561, from which 
the corresponding current parallelogram is 
constructed. Likewise, the zero-sequence 
current components are obtained from the 
magnitude ratios Jo—y = (0.188/0.632) [y= 
0.298]; and Ip—y = (0.489/0.632)I;= 0.7721). 

The sequence voltages at M are found by 
adding the corresponding impedance drops 
to the sequence voltages at the point of 
fault, The positive-sequence voltage drop 
is |4i-y|(0.097). This drop is added to V, 
at the angle 84.0 degrees leading the current 
I, to give the voltage Vi-y. Since 1 
is equal to J, , the same voltage drop in 
both magnitude and phase is subtracted 


Z-z =0.240|90.0 
Zo-x =0.214|52.6 
Zo- ny = 0.238|32.0 
Z— =0.489 [40.8 
=0,188|88.5 
Zy-y =0.188|88.5 
= 0,383 |84.6 


from —V, to give the voltage —V2-m. 
The zero-sequence voltage drop is 
\Io—y\(0.288). This drop is subtracted 
from — Vp to give the voltage —Vo-—m. 


Graphical Determination 
of the Direction of Relay Torque 


The method for the graphical deter- 
mination of the direction of relay 
torque is applicable to any case whether 
the sequence voltages and currents are ob- 
tained from the circle diagram, by calcula- 
tion, or by use of the network analyzer. 
Once the vector diagram of the sequence 
quantities is constructed to scale, the direc- 
tion of relay torque is obtained by graphical 
evaluation of the torque represented by 
the terms of the volt-ampere expressions 
of Table I for the relay and type of con- 
nection considered. 

For the ordinary 60-degree connection, 
the relay most affected by a line-to-ground 
fault is relay c. The volt-ampere expression 
for this relay (see Table I) may be written 
In+-Ih) 3g: (conjVo) | (hth+ I). Thus, the 
three sequence currents at the relay may be 
combined and the resultant treated as a com- 
mon reference current for the determination 
of the behavior of therelay. Withreference 
to Figure 9, the voltage V,— y, is rotated clock- 
wise through 60 degrees and then projected 
on the current vector (+4o+Jo)y. Like- 
wise, the voltage —V2— rotated clockwise 
through 120 degrees, and the voltage — Vo—» 
are projected on the same current vector. 
This process gives the three line segments 
OF, OG, and OH which are proportional in 
length to the components of relay torque 
represented respectively by the V;, V2, and 
Vo terms of the volt-ampere expression. 
Since the three line segments extend down- 
ward from QO, each represents positive torque. 
The sum of the three is, therefore, positive, 
and correct relay operation is indicated. 

The behavior of the relay at N is obtained 
by a similar process in which the current 
vector (i+J:+Jo) y and the voltages Vi, Vo, 
and Vy are used. The three components of 
torque are represented by the line segments 
Of, Og, and Oh. In this case, Oh represents 
negative torque, The resultant of all three 
however is positive, so that correct opera- 
tion of the relay at JN also is indicated. 


Notation 


E,»—Positive-sequence voltage at the point 
of fault before occurrence of the fault 

Eu-j, Eg-po—a and B components of the 
voltage at the point of fault before the 
occurrence of the fault 

I,—Total fault component of current at the 
fault 

Kh, I, Ip—Positive-, negative-, and zero- 
sequence components of current at the 
relay, or in the fault if so specified 

Tx, Ip, Io—a, B, and zero components of 


current at the relay, or in the fault if so 
specified 
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R,, Ro, Ro—Resistance components of Z;, Z2, 
and Zo // 

Vi, V2, Vo—Positive-, negative-, and zero- 
sequence components of voltage at the 
point of fault, or at the relay if so specified 

conj V—Conjugate of the voltage vector V 

X,, Xo, Xo—Reactance components of Z, Z2, 
and Zo 

Z,, Z,, Zo—Total equivalent impedance of 
the positive-, negative-, and zero-sequence 
networks as measured at the point of 
fault 

61, 02, 9—Angles of the impedances Z, Zo, 
and Zp 

¢—The “relay angle’; that is, the angle 
between the current and voltage applied 
to the relay for which given magnitudes 
of these quantities cause maximum torque 
to be developed. The angle is positive if 
the current leads the voltage for this 
condition 


When necessary to distinguish between 
components of current or voltage at different 
points in the network, subscripts based upon 
Figure 1b are used. Thus, J\— y is the posi- 
tive-sequence component of current at point 
M and V,~ y is the corresponding component 
of voltage. 

Impedances of the different parts of the 
network are designated by the subscripts 
indicated in Figure 1b. Thus, Z\—p, is the 
impedance between the relay and point of 
fault in the positive-sequence network. 


WYE AND DELTA CURRENTS AND VOLTAGES 
I4, Iz, I¢ —Delta currents 

Iq, Ip, 1, —Line or wye currents 

Vu, Ve, Ve—Line-to-line or delta voltages 
V,, Vy, V-—Line-to-neutral or wye voltages 


Vi=V.—Vp I4=1,-h 

Va = View: feml, 21 

Vo=V,—V, Ic=hh-Iy 
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The Combination of Probability Curves 
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\4 
1. Introduction 


NGINEERS are quite familiar with 
simple probability distributions 
showing the relative likelihoods of occur- 
rence of the different values which a vary- 
ing physical or electrical quantity may as- 
sume. As the complexities of machines 
and circuits in modern design increase, it 
becomes highly desirable to be able to 
‘estimate the probability distribution re- 
sulting from the joint presence of two or 
more sources of variation. This paper 
will undertake to present something of 
the theory of making such combinations, 
and its application to a number of prac- 
tical examples. 


2. Simple Probability Distributions 


If a variable quantity + may take only 
values which are separated by finite inter- 
vals, it is known as a discrete variate. If 
there is no such restriction on the variable 
it is a continuous variate. We shall let 
pz be the probability that the discrete 
variate takes the value x, and 6(r)dr be 
the probability that the continuous vari- 
ate lies between 7 and r + dr. 

To summarize in short compass the 
salient characteristics of any variate, dis- 
crete or continuous, it is convenient and 
customary to calculate the moments of 
its probability distribution. The ith 
moments taken about the zero of the 
variates are usually designated by y,’, 
and are given by: 


Discrete 
Mi ‘= Zz x' Dy 
x =all values 
i (1) 
Continuous 
bi! = af 


r=all values 


r'6(r)dr 
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Figure 1. Two “‘mutually exclusive’’ universes 
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Likewise the ith moments taken about the 
average value (¥ or 7) of the variates are 
designated by y;, and are given by: 


y= = (x ae x) ‘b, 
x =all values 


a= Sf (r—7)'0(r)dr 
r=all values 


(2) 


Certain transfer formulas are available 
relating the y,’’s and the yu,’s of the first 
four moments; they are often of value 
since it may be more convenient first to 
calculate from data or theory the mo- 
ments about one of the two reference 
points (0 or the mean), and then obtain 
the other if desired. These formulas are: 


Ho= Mo’ =1 
m=0 
Ho = oe’ — (41')? (3) 


Ma = Ms’ —3 yo! my’ +2(h')8 


b= ba’ — 4g! py’ +6 yo’ (ur)? —3(y’)4 


A closely related set of descriptive 
functions which we shall want to use are 
known as semi-invariants. If the 7th 
semi-invariant be designated ),, then 


do= vo’ = Mo= 1 


i= 

2= Me (4) 
As = Ms 

Ng = pa — 3 pn” 


The Oth moment as seen by equations 1 
is merely the sum of all values of the prob- 
ability function and by definition must 
equal unity. 

The first moment about zero, py’, of a 
variate is its arithmetic mean or average 
value| or 7; it thus indicates the general 
position of the variate along the scale of 
measurement. 

The second moment pe of a variate 
about its mean is a measure of the disper- 
sion of the distribution. je is known as 
the variance, = ~/2 is called the stand- 
ard deviation. 

The third moment about the mean is a 
measure of the asymmetry of a variate’s 
distribution; the asymmetry or skewness 
is defined as 


k=—77,,=— (5) 


The fourth moment about the mean is 
a measure of the length of the tails and 
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the peakedness of the mode of a distribu- 
tion. This gives rise to the parameter 
known as the excess or kurtosis of a dis- 


tribution; it is defined as 
M4 M4 
Bo= at = (6) 


If the first few moments (or their 
associated parameters, mean, standard 
deviation, and so forth) serve to describe 
a probability distribution with consider- 
able accuracy, then two distributions 
with a number of identical corresponding 
moments should closely resemble one 
another. To fit (or smooth) an observed 
probability distribution by an appropriate 
analytical curve form with unspecified 
constants, we first determine the lower 
moments of the analytical curve in terms 
of these constants. Then equating corre- 
sponding theoretical and observed mo- 
ments gives relationships from which the 
constants of the fitting curve can be calcu- 
lated. As many moments must be 
equated as there are unknown constants 
to be determined. For example, the 
value of the first moment or arithmetic 
mean a in the Poisson fitting distribu- 
tion, a%e~*/x! would be set equal to the ob- 
served mean of a set of data which this 
type of curve was appropriate to fit. 

A vyariate’s true distribution, if we 
could but determine it, would, except for 
rare instances, have a smooth unimodal 
form. Hence it will usually be desirable 
to smooth by the method of moments or 
in some other fashion a variate’s rough 
observed distribution before entering upon 
its combination with other variates. 


3. Laws of Combining 
Probabilities 


Two or more events may occur inde- 
pendently, they may be mutually exclu- 
sive, or they may be correlated. If two 
events are independent, and the proba- 
bility in favor of the first event is p,, and 
in favor of the second is pz, then the proba- 
bility they will both occur is the product of 
their individual probabilities, pips. If 
either event a, or event 6, or event c, and 
so forth, can happen, and the occurrence 
of one precludes the happening of an- 
other, they are known as mutually exclu- 
sive events. If events a, b, c, d... are 
mutually exclusive, the probability that 
either a or b, for instance, will occur is the 
sum of their individual probabilities, 
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Pa + pf» Correlated events lie between 
the limiting cases of independent and 
mutually exclusive events, and the laws 
of combining their probabilities are de- 
termined by the amount and kind of de- 
pendence between them. 


4. Combining Variates With 
Mutually Exclusive Probabilities 


When two or more mutually exclusive 
variates are~combined, the result is a 
“mingled” universe made up of variate r 
(with probability distribution p, or 6(r)dr) 
h proportion of the time, and variate s 
(with probability distribution q, or $(s)ds) 
j proportion of the time.... The distri- 
bution functions of the resultant gz of such 
mutually exclusive variates are: 


Discrete Variates 
F(z)=hp.tjaet+ ... 
Continuous Variates 


F(z)dz=h6(z)dz+j¢(z)dz+ ... 


(7) 


The moments of the resultant z taken 
about zero are readily expressed in terms 
of the moments of the component vari- 
ates, as 


Miz! =hyar'+Jms'+.. « 
Moz’ = har’ +juas’ +... 
Fue a Pree coun Set pe (8) 
[he Se ARE ap 6 ae 


These equations permit us to express the 
parameters of g in terms of the parameters 
of its components as follows: 


g=hr+js+... 
O2= [h(o,? +7?) +7(o.? +52) + ... 
—32]'/2 
1 
ke=— [h(kpop8+30,77 +73) + 
Oz 
F(Rso5?+30575 +5%) + 5 os) am (9) 
(302,72 +38) } 
1 
Boe = [h( B20, +4k,0 37 +60,272 + 


7?) +] (Bosos4+-4h5o535 +6025? +54) + 
.. .— (4k,02°2 +60,72?+ 2!) | 


EXAMPLE—LENGTH OF LIFE OF OUTSIDE 
PLANT 


A public utility serving a given area uses 
two kinds of poles in its outside plant. One 
kind, 7, has an average life of 14 years with 
a standard deviation of 2.5 years, and the 
other, s, has an average life of 18 years with 
a standard deviation of 3.5 years. As 
shown in Figure 1 variations about the aver- 
age life are substantially according to the 
normal law 
(z—%)? 

2ox? 


If approximately 20 per cent of the poles in 
the plant are of the r type, what is the dis- 
tribution of life lengths on which the ac- 
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counting department may base its pole 
depreciation rate? 

Solution. The distribution of the over- 
all life length will be, according to equation 7, 


1 = 
=0.20 2or? 
F(z) =0 Ee iF 
1 ON leet 
0.80 € 2as? 
os 2 
OH) ACs 
— oe a (2. )2 
DERI ea 
0:80: ote eee 
—— 6) e(a:8)2 
3.5°/2r 


This distribution is shown in Figure 2 and 
is, of course, merely the weighted sum of the 
ordinates of the two mutually exclusive 
components. The parameters of this com- 
posite distribution are readily found from 
equations 9. For example, the average 
length of life of the whole pole plant is 


z=0.20(14) +0.80(18) = 17.2 years 


and the standard deviation of the universe 
of individual pole lives is 


oz = [0.20(2.52-+ 142) +0.80(3.52-+-182) — 
17.22]'/? =3.69 years 


5. Combining Independent 
Variates 


In order to determine the resultant of 
any chosen values of two or more inde- 
pendent variates, the process by which 
they combine must be specified. This is 
expressed analytically by the equation of 
relation; it is written 


z=&(r,s,t...) (10) 


For a particular choice of r, 5s, ¢ ... (de- 
noted by subscripts) we have 2,=&n, 
51, 4 ...). The probability of their joint 
occurrence is then, by section 3, the prod- 
uct of their individual probabilities of 
occurrence: 


Discrete Variates 

F(%:)=P,Pshr - ». 

Continuous Variates 
F(2:)dz=0(n)dro(si)dsy(ty)dt . . . 


Equations 11 give the probability for ob- 
taining z by just one particular selection 
from usually a number of mutually exclu- 
sive combinations of 7, s, ¢ ... which 
when substituted in equations 11 will pro- 
duce the given value of z=2,. Hence by 
the law of combining mutually exclusive 


(11) 
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Figure 2. Composite universe formed from 
two ‘mutually exclusive” universes 
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“7 


events, the total probabilities of obtaining // 


2, are 


Discrete Variates 
F(2:)=D2,Psht - - « 


Continuous Variates 
F(g:)dz = $6(r)dro(s)dsy(t)dt.. . 


(12) 


where the symbol § indicates the summa- 
tion of all eligible cases. Since 4 is any 


value of z, equations 12 are the desired ex- - 


pressions for the probability distribution 
of z, 


5.1 Step-by-Step Combination of 
Independent Variates 


It is clearly possible to obtain a distri- 
bution of the resultant F(z), by writing 


out in tabular form all the ways of forming 


each value of z, then taking the products 
of the individual probabilities of occur- 
rence for each way as in equations 11, and 
finally summing the probabilities accord- 
ing to equations 12. Such a procedure 
does not give the result in a general or 
analytical form for use in subsequent ap- 
plications, but it does have the immediate 
advantage of providing the solution to a 
particular problem. 

When more than two elemental vari- 
ates are to be combined, it is nearly al- 
ways possible first to combine two, then 
combine their resultant with the third 
elemental variate, and so on. The com- 
bination of any two variates is then done 
by means of a two-way or ‘‘square’’ table 
displaying the values of one variate (say s) 
with their corresponding probabilities of 
occurrence in the horizontal direction as 
column headings, and the values and prob- 
abilities of the other variate (say 7) in 
the vertical direction, as line headings. 
An outline of this form is shown in Table 
I. There is no theoretical need that the 
range of the variate r represented by 
should equal the next range 72, and the 
subsequent r ranges, or that the 7 ranges 
should be the same as the sranges. Prac- 
tically, however, such a selection is usu- 
ally made. 

For discrete variates the unit differ- 
ence between successive 7’s and s’s will 
generally be just one unit on the natural 
scale of measurement, such as one call, 
one object, one occurrence; otherwise the 
exactness of the solution will have been 
lost. 

The step-by-step combination of con- 
tinuous variates will seldom be wholly 


< 2 
exact, because the variates’ ranges must 


be broken down into a number of discrete 


intervals, each of which is represented by 


a single more or less typical value. How- 
ever by taking these intervals smaller and 
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Table | 


s—Variate 
ia) oe) os = oon) 
n (71) HAS . in, sa) =f en, ee His.) Sig 
11) =8(11) (51) F(éi2) =6(r1)-4(ss) F(s13)=4(n) (ss) Fein) =6(11) (Sn) 
: : ie BEE ee ete, 
| EG RE by nn eren en 
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smaller, the errors in the resultant may 
be reduced to any required amount. 

In the small areas opposite each pair of 
7, 8; values in Table I are shown two en- 
tries. In the upper left corner is the 
value of 2;; which results from substituting 
y, and s; in the equation of relation z= 
E(r;, s;); it is, of course, the value of z 
which would occur if these particular 
values of r and s were present. In the 


lower right corner is entered the product - 


of the two probabilities shown at the 
column and line headings, that is @(r;) x 
$(s;). Thus upon the completion of the 
table, all values of r have been combined 
according to the equation of relation with 
all values of s. If any restrictions are to 
be observed on the association of certain 
ranges of r with those of s, the proper areas 
are readily omitted from the table. If m 
classes of r and n classes of s are made, 
then we shall have mn z values each with 
its associated probability of occurrence. 

The distribution F(z) may now be 
formed in a manner identical with that 
used in grouping observed data, that is, 
class intervals are chosen, the proper val- 
ues of g are assigned to each, and the prob- 
ability of occurrence in each interval 
obtained by adding the probabilities for 
all of the 2’s falling therein. The cumu- 
lative distribution and the moments and 
parameters of z may then be calculated in 
the usual way if desired. 

If the simple sum or difference of the 7 
and s variates is to be found, dividing each 
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into intervals of the same width as sug- 
gested above will expedite the working. 
In Table I all the values of a particular 
Zp=r+s for the sum case (or r—s for 
the difference case) will lie along one di- 
agonal. The values of 2,-; will lie on 
the next diagonal above; the values of 
Z +1 on the next diagonal below and so on. 
Hence 


1. There is no need to write in the 2g 
values in the body of the table. 


2. The sum of the probabilities shown in 
any z diagonal is the total probability of 
occurrence of that value of z. 


Each such sum may then be written con- 
veniently at the edge of the square table 
opposite the end of its diagonal; this is 
the desired probability distribution. 


EXAMPLE—PBX TRUNK ENGINEERING 


A group of trunks is to be provided for 
two-way use between a department store 
PBX (private branch exchange) as in Figure 
3. There will be ten ‘‘outgoing”’ telephones 
at the store, originating on the average two 
three-minute trunk calls each in the busy 
hour. In addition, a sufficient number of 
stations will be provided at the store for 
incoming service only, to handle the 200 
11/, minute customers’ calls which are made 
in the average busy hour. How many 
trunks should be installed so that the 
customers may receive P =0.01 service? 

Solution. Each of the 10 outgoing tele- 
phones will have a probability p of 
29) 0.10 of being in use at any random 
instant. The probability that exactly s 
will be so engaged is the binomial term 


n! 3 
oe, Ree Te 5 1—p)"-5 
b=) = P-8) 
where »=10 and p=0.10. Since a large 
number of sources will originate the incom- 
ing calls their distribution will be well 
represented by the Poisson expression 


Gr =8(r) = 
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where 


a=average simultaneous calls 
200(11 
_200014/3) _ 5g 
60 


We now construct the square Table II, 
first calculating the various values of 6(r) 
and ¢(s) from the above formulas to insert 
as column and line headings respectively. 
The s values have been reversed from the 
usual ascending tabular order so that the 
constant z diagonals will end at the right- 
hand edge of the table. The product of 
each pair of probabilities 0(r;)$(s;) is re- 
corded in the body of the table and the 
diagonals summed as shown to give the 
desired F(z) distribution. The cumulation 
of F(z), designated P(5Saz), is also given. 

From this last column we read the answer 
desired: To insure that the customers will 
not find the lines to the store busy oftener 
than 0.01 of the time, we must provide 13 
trunks [P( $13) =0.0083]. 


5.2 The Exact Analytical 
Combination of Independent 
Variates 


If the probability distributions repre- 
sented by the symbols ,, p;...and @(r)dr, 
$(s)ds ..., in equations 12 are expressed 
as mathematic functions, it may well be 
that in numerous cases the summation 
operation indicated by § can be per- 
formed analytically, thus giving the re- 
sultant F(z) in similar analytical form. 
We must remember that § represents a 
very special summation in which the rela- 
tionships expressed by the equation of 
relation 10 are maintained. We may 
insure this by solving for one of the vari- 
ates, say r, in equation 10, obtaining 


PENG; Sal sod) 
and 


_ f(z, Sraareone) 
Lx dz 


(13) 


dr dz 
and substituting these in equations 12 
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Hence the first, second, third, fourth ... 
moments of the Poisson variate about its 
mean are 0, m, m, m+3m? ... respec- 
tively. In Table III are given for four 
discrete variates common in engineering, 
the expressions for the frequency and 
moment arrays and the corresponding 
parameters. 

\\ The important characteristic of fre- 
quency arrays which we can make use of 
in adding discrete variates is that the 
array of their sum is the product of the 
individual arrays. Thus to add two Pois- 
son variates r and s with distributions , 
and ps, we multiply their frequency arrays 
giving 
Array of z=r+s is [e*"(4—)] [er*(4— ] 
This when expanded in powers of A gives 


em (artas) pA(artas) _ e— (arts) x 
(a, +a;)? 
2! 


(a,+4as)* 
Seto At+.. _ 


(140,40)4+ A?+ 


But by definition the coefficient of A? is 
the probability of exactly z occurrences. 
Hence 


(a,+as)*e— aria) 


z! 


F(z) = 


which demonstrates the truth of the fa- 
miliar statement that the sum of two 
Poisson variates is a third Poisson variate 
whose average equals the sum of the com- 
ponents’ averages. This same result 
could have been found by direct applica- 
tion of equation 14. 

The sum distribution of the binomial 
and Poisson variates found step-by-step 
in Table II can readily be checked by the 
frequency array method. In a similar 
fashion the analytical expression for the 
sum and the moments of the sum of any 
two or more discrete variates can be ob- 
tained. The individual variates, whose 
frequency arrays are given in Table III 
will be found to simulate quite a number 
of the simple discrete distributions found 
in practice. The table could, of course, 
be extended indefinitely. 


5.22 Analytical Combination of 
Continuous Variates 


The application of equation 14 to the 
three most common equations of relation 
between two continuous variates yields 


Linear Combination, 2=r=s 
Ftodemds f oem s)$(s)ds (15) 
Product Combination, 2=rs 
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F(z)dz=ds of o(2) Fates (16) 


Quotient Combination, z = 
s 
Foden fs 6(04 (17) 


The combinations of a great variety of 
continuous variates even in just the three 
type groups above'can be imagined. We 
shall take up a few cases which illustrate 
the method of working. 


5.22.11 Linear Combination of 
Distributions Limited in Both 
Directions—Square-Topped 


If we have two square-topped variates 
r and s with distributions 


O(r)dr= ae dr 
b-a 
1 
$(s)ds =—— ds 
h—g ° 


what is the distribution of z, when z= 
r+s? Consider first the simple case of 
a>h and h—g>b—a (or h+a>b+ 
g), as shown in Figure 4. From equation 
15 we write immediately, 


roe dz 1 at 
2)dz= cS 
: b-—ah-g ‘ 


s=all values 


We need now to select carefully the limits 
of integration for s which include all the 
admissible values of s but no others. 
There will be three cases. 


Case 1. When 2z lies between a+g and 
b+g 
FE. Shp ey eS 
1(2) boa ves ds 
s=9 
Btn ce 
~b—a h—g Cee) 


ath | 


s—a 


Case 3. When gz lies between a+h and 
b+h 
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The distribution of the resultant 2 is 
shown in Figure 4, and, as one might have 
expected, shows discontinuities at the 
points b+g and a+h. Clearly the re- 
striction of a>h would make no change if 
it were lifted. We insure (although not 
absolutely) our selection of the proper 
limits for s by checking that the area 
under F(z) is unity, that is 


b+g ath 
ream f rioaet f Rlniet 
He ee bth 
Lf Fee 


ath 


If instead of h+-a>b+¢ we had taken 
h+a<b+g, the equations for F(z) and 
F(z) would remain unchanged for the end 
intervals, while F,(z) for the central inter- 
val of z would become 


Finally it may be observed that when 
a+h=b+g, that is the two variates r 
and s have the same range, the central 
interval of z disappears entirely, leaving 
simply an isosceles triangular distribution 
whose average is 2=7+5, and whose 
range is the sum of the corresponding 
ranges of the r and s variates. 

The distribution of the difference be- 
tween two square-topped variates is ob- 
tained in a manner very similar to that 
used in determining their sum. Like- 
wise, the distribution form resulting is 
very similar to the sum distribution; an 
example is shown as the lower diagram of 
Figure 4. 


EXAMPLE—MINIMIZING NOISE IN TELE- 
PHONE CIRCUITS 
Series capacitors are used in each side of 


the talking circuit at several points in local 
crossbar central office practice to isolate 


PRIMARY r AND Ss DISTRIBUTIONS 


w4a-8 


F(z)| SUM OF r AND s 


atg btg ath bth 


F z=re+s 
F(z) : DIFFERENCE OF r AND s 


a-h . b-h a-g_ b-g 
z=r-s 


Figure 4. Linear combination of ‘‘square- 
topped” distributions 
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Individual and cumulative normal 
_ distribution 


Figure %, 


various de cireuit mements, In order to 
insure satisfactory longitudinal unbalance 
characteristics (Lo mimimize noise) the two 
capacitors comprising @ pair need to have 
very nearly identical capacitances, Suppose 
stock capacitors available for this purpose 
vary ii capacitance with equal likelihood 
over the range 42 nierotarads 2,5 per cent 
What will be the expected (or average) 
uibalance in the two sides of the eireuit 
due to this cause? What is the probability 
ihe unbalance will exceed 0,04 niero 
farad/ 

Solnhion Ginee the two capacitor ca 
pacitance distributions are identical, the /() 
distibution will be an isoseeles triangle, 
rng about the mean #80, from 

WO O26) (2,2) = OAT nucrotarad to 
bO Ul ierofarad, The expeeted unbalanee 
Wil be found by determining the average 
of the absolute deviations from #80, In 
the notation used above anid seen on igure 
A, this ie 


Weg 


0) ; (ly aie 
Is ies “)(h~ g) ; 


“ 


= 00007 nberolarad 


when beh=24%+-0,065=2,266, and a= 
Lette O0bb=4146, Similarly the proba 
bility that the wibalanee ¢ will exeeed 0,04 
nicrotarad is given by 


wu 
u 
?( 20,08) = V(\ 6 |\de= = a 
} ; eid (bea) 
0,08 
Odd 
fo fe a)de=O0,0744 
08 


5.22.12 Linear Combination of 
Normal Variates 


Of all continuous probability distribu. 
tions the normal law shown plotted “in 
dividually” wid cumulatively in Wgure b 
is unidoubledly (he one most frequently 
encountered in engineering work, Al 
though the physiewl situation may but 
seldom meet the theoretioal requirements 
of the normal distribution (sueh as that 
the variate lias wulimited extent in both 
directions), nevertheless in many cases 
the normal curve provides a sutisfuetory 
fit over the major portion of the variate's 
PANE, 


Obs 


Let the variates 1 and s have the normal 
distributions 


\ de var 
Wn) = & wr 14) 
ay On 
and 
=H)! 
e tae (19) 


ols) = 

Ty s/ Ip 
We desire the distribution of 2=r-4-s. 
Substituting directly in equation 15 gives 


5 


Hademde f Wa—s)pls)ds 


= € 
ay 2m 
] [Z~ F4+8)|2 


= = ¢ Uapra) dz 
V a ay 2m 


(20) 


Quite obviously this resultant distribution 
is Of the game normal form as were the 
two components, since if we set 


BaP +5 (21) 
aqu/ ghee) (22) 
we obtain 

| (dm p)* 
M(a)dame Tos ta (23) 


Hy an exactly similar analysis we should 
have found that the distribution of the 
difference g=r— 8 of two normal variates 
has exaetly the same distribution as given 
inequation 23, ifinstead of equation 21 we 
write 


f=lemi (24) 


It is thus quite obvious that the sum (or 
difference) of two normal variates has a 
normal distribution whose mean equals the 
sum (or difference) of the means of the pri- 
mary lstibutions, and whose standard 
deviation is the square root of the sum of the 
squares of the component standard devia- 
Hions, 


WXAMPLI Thin Traeror PLANT 


In the assembly plant of a tractor com 
pany, one operation consists in bolting two 
connecting parts A and B end to end as in 
Vigne 6, Tt is found by sampling the bing 
containing the (wo parts that eight per 
cent of the A parts exeeed a variation of 
“#O10 ineh from the nominal or design 
value, and 14 per cent of the B parts exeeed 
a variation of +006 ineh from their nominal 
value, What proportion of the bolted as- 
semblies will exceed an error of 0.15 inch 
from the designed value? 

Solution, Suppose past studies have 


shown that both parts A and B have manu 


facturing variations closely following the | 


normal law. Then reading on Figure 5, 
we see that if eight per cent are to exceed a 
deviation from the mean of *+0,10 inch 
(that is four per cent exceed a 4+-0,10-inch 
deviation and four per cent exceed a —0,10- 
inch deviation), the 40.10 deviation must 
correspond to +1.75 oa, standard devia- 


F 
tions, whence oy4= 3 =(),05714 inch, 


Likewise with part B if we find that seven 
per cent of the samples exceed a deviation 
of 4+0,05 then 0.05 equals 1.48 standard 


OL 
deviations, or on = A =0,03378 inch, 


Now from equation 22 we calculate the 
standard deviation of the sum of the 
lengths of A and B, as 


a, V (0.05714)*-+-(0.08378)? = 0.06638 


We know from equation 23 that z is 
normal, so we have merely to find the proba- 
bility of exceeding a deviation from the 
average of the specified 0.15 inch in a 
normal curve with 0, =0.06638, This devia- 
tion when expressed in terms of oa, is 2.26 
standard deviations, Referring onee more 
to Figure 5 we find the probability is ap- 
proximately 2(0,012) =0,024 that a random 
assembled unit will exceed’ the specified 
range, Or, conversely, we should expect 
(1—0,024)100 97,6 per cent of the as- 
semblies to fall within the specified range. 


5.22.2 Product Combinations of 
Variates 


A single pair of variates will be chosen 


to illustrate the procedure followed to — 


obtain the distribution of their product. 
Suppose we have a generalized exponen- 
tial distribution (often designated as 
Pearson's type IIT) in r and a square- 
topped distribution in s, given by 


NAN / 
8091) mere fl g AT 


V'(n-+1) 
1 
sae alr et 


to find F(z), when z=rs. 
Substituting in equation 16 gives — 


F(a)dz= da ff 0(2)? o¢oas ; 
s}s 
1 “ n 
or 1 F =a 
=a ntl) aA, : 


Table III. 


The Frequency and Moment Arrays, and Parameters of Several Common Discrete Distributions 


Parameters of the Universe 


Moment Arrays Standard 
; = Deviation, Skewness, Kurtosis, 
Universe Frequency Array About Zero* About Mean** mean, x o k(= V8,) Bo 
Binomial: 
N/m x Lee ee sl 
ste)=(")ora =p (qt pay” (gt pe™)™ eg pet)" np Vnpa ae — 
F V/ npg n npq 
Poisson: 
me ™ 
Eas x! Cah ee. e-ma . em(e*—1) m Vm = 3 
m m 
Simple exponential: wee 
1—e° 1l-e° <¢ (l—e~°) é° ans c 
x)= te" enc” 5 - 1 Cra Na ten? ae x e etry 
f(x) =( ) 1 Aen" je (1—e**) itae2e ie e2+e 2 a ea i 
Generalized exponential: 
2a 2 c 
«laa Cet eee Ta ee en Vae-s ea tema ee 10 
oo ede) ihe") (1) 1—e 1—e- V/2 2 


* The moment array about zero is obtained by substituting ew for A in the frequency array. 


** The moment array about the mean is obtained by multiplying the moment array about zero by e-a(mean), 


1 1 
Let t=-, so that s=-, ds=—-—dt. This 
Ss t ie 
results in 
n41 nq 
F(e)de=— afl 
I'(n+1) h—g 
i/o 
Lm emnat (25) 
Wh 


The integration of this formula for » un- 
specified cannot be performed exactly. 
For low integral values of 1, however, the 
expression can readily be written out by 
making a succession of » integrations, 
since 


{r-1e-& 
oe fhe dt = ——_+ 
seeiG, 
eat YE ft %—-qy 
Cc 


until the last integral is of the form 


fee ee et 
Cc 


Thus when n=1, equation 25 becomes 
simply 


that 


c dz cz CZ 
Foes aL (G)-Ae5)] 


where P(n, m) -)> 


en 
x! 
z=7 


, the Poisson 
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summation which is tabled for wide 


ranges. 


5.22.3 Quotient Combination of 
Variates 


To illustrate the exact analytical deter- 
mination of the distribution of the quo- 
tient of two independent variates, we 
choose the case of g=7/s in which 7 and s 
are of the generalized exponential form. 
Their distributions are 


n+1 


c 2 j—CcT 
BY TG ei € 
a qe ot nd 
$9) =Ton addy 


From equation 17 
F(z)dz=dz f 6(zs)s(s)ds 
m+1 


V(n+1) P(m+1) 


© 


a (zs) e- ge— ds 


m+1 


Lif q 
~~ P(n+1) P(m+1) 


fo) 


firth — (cz+a) sds (26) 


s=0 


x 


=dz 


s"dzX 


Apparently equation 26 is of the same 
form as equation 25 just considered under 
“Products,” except that here the limits of 
sare Qand ©. This last condition pro- 
duces the complete gamma function, since 


ben) 


Vhs 1 
fecte- a 


} 


Witkinson—Combination of Probability Curves 


in which ['(n+1)=n/ for n integral. 
Hence equation 26 reduces to 


T(m+n-+2) 
V(w+1)P(m+1) 
2"dz 


F(z)dg=c"*1q"*1 
(26-a) 


Tables of logarithms of the I’ function are 
available as well as factorials of numbers 
which may be used in their place when m 
and n are integers. 

Since the 7th moment of gin equation 26 
is 

, ¢ V(atr+1) Vm—r+)) 


LSPA TC RENN ap RC ESS) 


we readily find 


eae! 

=e se 
c¢ m 

and 


2 
cm 


7 ae 


m—1 


It is to be particularly noted that 3 does 
not equal the ratio of 7 and 5, which here 


1 
would give Mums instead of = ——- 


cm+l1 


5.3 Approximate Analytical 
Combinations of Independent 
Variates 


Very often it becomes highly desirable 
to find an estimate of the resultant of two 
or more independent variates when it is 
impossible or inexpedient to combine 
them either by the step-by-step or the 
completely analytical method. Some- 


959 


times, for instance, raw data depicting the 
behavior of one of the elements are widely 
scattered or ate not easily fitted by the 
usual methods; a fitting curve may have 
too complex an equation to permit ana- 
lytical manipulation; complete informa- 
tion on one or more primary variates may 
be lacking; or again only estimates of the 
resultant parameters may be needed for 
one’s purpose. 

In this event satisfactory resort may 
usually be made to various schemes for 
combining the parameters of the distribu- 
tion functions to obtain the corresponding 
parameters of the resultant curve. From 
these, in turn, a frequency distribution 
may be constructed if desired, using one 


10 


2145-7 


-0.l 0 +0. 
X= OHMS 


F(x) 
on & & @ 


Figure 7. Resistance variation in coils of wire 


of the systems of generalized frequency 
curves (such as the Pearson types or the 
Gram-Charlier series). The more power- 

‘ful of these combination methods will 
now be considered for the three common 
operations, those having linear, product, 
and quotient equations of relation. 


5.31 Approximate Linear 
Combinations 


The parameters which lend themselves 
best to the approximate linear combina- 
tion of variates are the semi-invariants 
defined by equations 4. Thiele has dem- 
onstrated the following relationship for 
every linear function of uncorrelated 
observations, the extreme simplicity of 
which he says “‘renders the semi-invari- 
ants unrivalled as the most suitable sym- 
metrical functions and the most powerful 
instrument of the theory of observations.” 

If the equation of relation is z=a+ 
bx+cy+...+dt then the semi-invari- 
ants L, of the resultant z distribution are 


I,=a+b ute yt Ate +d it 
Ly,=b? rete? pet Eels. +d? tA2 


(27) 
and, generally 


Y Pe Og EP ae OS a a 
for r22. 


Having found the semi-invariants of 
the combined distributions, we may if we 
like, retransfer them to moments by equa- 
tions 4, and then determine the mean 
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standard deviation, skewness, and kurto- 
sis of the resultant. Following through 
these operations we can express these 
latter parameters in terms of those of the 
component distributions: 


Z=a+be+cy+ ...+di (28) 
a= V be +a +... +d? (29) 
b8op3kptc%oy y+ .. . +d8o,5h, 
Zea pamcauiuea ts 2218/2 (30) 
[b2o,?--c?oy?-+- . . . +d70;7] 
b4az' (Boz —3) +c4ey*( Boy —3) + 
.. +d4o44(B2,—3 
82. =————— td4oy4 (Bat 43 (31) 


[b2oz?@+c?oy2+ ... +d?o,?]? 


Equations 28 and 29 of course include the 
familiar relations: 


1. The mean of the sum (or difference) of 
independent variates is the sum (or differ- 
ence) of the means of the individual vari- 
ates. 


2. The standard deviation of the sum (or 
difference) of independent variates is the 
square root of the sum of the squares of the 
individual standard deviations. 


It is perhaps not universally appreci- 
ated that these relations are true what- 
ever the distribution forms of the com- 
ponent variates. 

When 1 identical variates are to be 
added, which is a common case, equations 
28 to 31 reduce to 


Z2=nxX 
a=W nor 
(32) 


Thus the resultant’s average is just 1 
times an individual average, the standard 
deviation has increased at the rate of »/n, 
while the skewness has diminished as 1/ 
/ n, and the kurtosis is approaching 3 
as a limit at a rate dependent on 1/n. It 
will be seen that these last two limits, 
k=O and 6.=8 are characteristic of the 
normal law. Likewise it can be shown 
that the same limits are approached for 
any linear equation of relation as n in- 
creases; moreover the primary variates 
need not all be alike. Hence we conclude 
that, if a large number of variates are 
combined linearly, their resultant will 
tend to approach the normal distribution 
with mean and standard deviation cal- 
culated from equations 28 and 29. Asa 
practical matter, if no one distribution 
has a standard deviation substantially 
larger than the others to be combined 
linearly, the resultant of as few as six or 
eight components will nearly always be so 
closely normal that it may be considered 
normal for most engineering purposes. 


Wilkinson—Combination of Probability Curves 


| 
at 


EXAMPLE—RBESISTANCE UNBALANCE IN /; 


WIRES 


Two copper wires of 50 miles length are to 
be built from 120-pound coils (173 pounds to 
the mile, approximately), and the electrical 
resistances per coil vary with an equal likeli- 
hood over all values +0.1 ohm from the 
average as shown in Figure 7. What is the 
probability that the completed wires will 
differ in resistance more than 1.5 ohms? 


Solution. The number of coils ” in 
50(173 
each wire will be n= OO) 72. Hence 


the probability distribution for single wires 
will be closely normal about a mean value 
? equal to the average resistance per coil 
times the number of coils in the 50-mile 
length. The standard deviation of a single 
coil’s resistance, by application of equation 
2, is 


+0.1 ‘ 
K dD x*dx 2(0.001) 
: 3 
O27? = = = 93 7 0.0088833 


and o,=0.05774 ohm. Similarly we find 
k,=0, and B.z=1.80. Then by equation 32 
the standard deviation for a single wire of 72 
coils is 07 =+/72 o7 =0.4899 ohm. Likewise 
1 1 

kn = Vine” and Bon = 97 {1.80 —3.0] + 
3=2.9833. The single-wire resistance dis- 
tribution will then be closely normal, with 
the equation 


Bar )2 
€ 2(0.4899)2 


1 
~ 0.48994/ 2 


The distribution of the difference z= 
%1—r. in two such wires will likewise be 
normal (from section 5.22.12) and will have 
the parameters, from equations 24 and 22 


6(r) 


Z=7,—72=0 


on?-ton? = W2(0.4899)? 
= 0.6918 ohm 


02> 


This distribution of z is shown in Figure 8. 


The probability that the two wires will differ - 


in resistance more than 1.5 ohms, that is in 
excess of 2.1680,, is read from a normal prob- 
ability table or from Figure 5 to be 0.0302. 
The corresponding areas are indicated in 
Figure 8. 


5.31.1 Distributions of Means 


‘ 


The reliability of the observed mean of 
a sample of » items is often desired. 


-2 -I5 -1 -050 05 | 15 2 
2=OHMS 
Figure 8. Difference between single-wire 
resistances 
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The true answer involves an application of 
a posteriori probability theory. How- 
ever if m is large, say 100 or more, it is 
usually satisfactory to substitute the 
following @ priors problem: If m items 
are drawn at random from a hypothetical 
universe with assumed parameters, what 
is the probability that a sample differing 
from this universe as far as that actually 
drawn could have resulted? This proba- 
bility is then taken as a satisfactory ap- 
proximation to the probability that the 
unknown true universe differs from the 
observed sample as far as did the hypo- 
thetical universe. The best estimate of 
the standard deviation of the unknown 
universe is the observed sample’s standard 
deviation. 

The distribution of the means of sam- 
ples of 7 items is identical with that of the 
totals of n items when the latter’s variate 
scale is reduced by 1/nth. It is easy to 
see that the parameters of the means of 
successive samples of m items are 


1 
%=-[mean of the totals distribution] =% 
n 


(33) 


1 ; 
oz=— [standard deviation of the totals 
n 


Vno_o 
distributi = a 34 
istribution ] - ie (34) 
ha = totals (35) 
Boz = Batotals (36) 


Hence as 7 increases, the distribution of 
the means of successive samples of size n 
rapidly approaches the normal law, while 
the expected average is the universe aver- 
age, and the standard deviation (or 
standard error) of the means decreases 
inversely as the square root of the number 
of observations n. This last, of course, 
agrees with the common sense conclusion 
that the larger the sample the more relia- 
ble its mean should be. 


EXAMPLE—SAMPLING OF MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCT 


A sample of 225 rough castings is taken 
at random from a shipment of about 10,000 
and weighed individually. The average 
weight is found to be 11.72 pounds with a 
standard deviation of 0.804 pound. What is 
the probability that the average weight for 
the whole shipment is less than 11.60 
pounds? 

Solution. We solve the allied @ priori 
sampling problem: If the true average is 
11.60 pounds with standard deviation of 
0.804 pound, what is the probability that a 
sample of the size drawn could have a mean 
of 11.72 or higher? The standard deviation 
of averages of samples with 225 items is 
estimated from equation 34 as Gayg= 
0.804 : 

—— =0.0536. The discrepancy between 


225 
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the hypothetical universe mean and the ob- 
served sample mean is 11.72—11.60=0.12, 
0.12 
0.0536 = 2.24 stand- 
ard deviations. From the cumulative curve 
of Figure 5 the probability of exceeding a 
deviation of 2.24 standard deviations is 
about 0.0125. We take this as the proba- 
bility that the unknown true average in the 
shipment could lie below 11.60 pounds. 


which in terms of cay, is 


5.32 Approximate Product 
Combinations 


In the formation of products the char- 
acterizing moments rather than the semi- 
invariants (which are so powerful in linear 
combinations) are found to be particularly 
useful. From equations 14 we can im- 
mediately write the moments of the prod- 
uct distribution (for discrete variates) as 


wy! =DD... 2s bps... 
SS SYS. eet) Pee tit i 


Since we are dealing with independent 
variates, this last expression may be re- 
written as 


é i i 
Hy! =r ppDs'p, . . . Utd, 
which in moment notation is 


Bi! = Mar’. Mis’ «+ + Mie’ (37) 


The same relationship can as readily be 
developed using continuous variates with 
integral signs replacing the summation 
signs. We conclude that the ith moment 
about zero of the product is equal to the prod- 
uci of the individual ith moments about 
zero of the components. 

From equation 37 expressions showing 
the relationship between the parameters 
of the resultant and of the components are 


easily written. We find 
SSS 5 ot (38) 
o2= [(o7?-+7?) (o5?-+5?) tae 

(o?+#)]—(75 .. .2)? (39) 


The values of the “higher” parameters 
can more readily be found in any specific 
case by numerical substitution in the 
basic equation 37, except perhaps in the 
case of just two variates. 

Just as it was found that a linear com- 
bination of independent variates tended 
toward the normal form as increases, it 
may be shown by an analogous reasoning 
that the product of n independent variates 
tends toward the log-normal form. The 
log-normal distribution is a positively 
skewed unimodal curve whose lower limit 
is zero and upper limit is infinite and 
whose logarithms form a normal distribu- 
tion. The chief restriction to this general 
conclusion on the trend of product distri- 
butions is that noone of the components 
should have the ratio of its standard 
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deviation to its mean value very much 
larger than all of the other components’ 
standard deviation-to-mean ratios. 


5.33 Approximate Quotient 
Combinations 


The problem of determining the parame- 
ters of a quotient distribution, given 
the corresponding parameters of the com- 
ponents, is complicated by the fact that 
values of the divisor variate must not 
ordinarily be permitted to occur at zero 
with any except a negligible likelihood. 
Approximate solutions must usually then 
be guarded by various restrictions re- 
garding the distribution s in the quotient 


: : r 
equation of relation z=-. If, however, 


s 
we have a quotient distribution of the 


THF. irasa owe ; 
form z= ie in which $ is several times 
Ss 


the standard deviation of s, a satisfactory 
parameter solution can usually be found. 
The most obvious, and oftentimes the 
easiest, procedure is to transform the 
equation of relation from a quotient type 
to the product type by merely changing 
the distribution of the variable in the de- 
nominator to its reciprocal’s distribution. 
That is, if the equation of relation is given 
as a=, then by setting sae we obtain 
Ss 
z=rw which is now a product of two in- 
dependent variates. The subsequent 
analysis can then be handled as described 
in section 5.32 by taking products of the 
corresponding moments of randw. Thus 
Min’ Ma 
Ww 


Ud = 
Mt (=1/2) (=1/s) 


This procedure will work in all cases to 
give the true moments of the final quo- 
tient distribution F(z), except where the 
form of the w distribution is such that the 
moments cannot readily be determined. 
Even then a practical solution can some- 
times be found, as suggested by Karl 
Pearson, by tabulating the reciprocals of 
the observations if the information on s is 
given in this form, and then calculating 
the moments of the reciprocal distribu- 
tion. Likewise if the analytical expres- 
sion for the probability distribution of the 
s variate is given, and this defies handling, 
the area under the probability curve may 
be divided into an appropriate number of 
class intervals, the area (observations) in 
each determined, and the procedure just 
outlined then carried through. 

Fieller has given an exact expression for 
the distribution of F(z) when the two 
variates y and s are normal. It is quite 
complex and for most engineering prob- 
lems would be highly laborious to calcu- 
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late. If the normal divisor variate s has 
a mean such that $5 30,, then Geary has 
found that although g itself is not normal, 
a second variable dependent on z which 
we will call ¢ is nearly normal. The 
variable ¢ corresponding to any selected z 
is found from 


1 ; ee 
Flacecedm ee fo ¥a 
ty 


in which the value of the definite integral 
is readily read from a normal probability 
table or from the cumulative normal curve 
on Figure 5. 

Craig and others have studied the gen- 
eral quotient problem and have estab- 
lished relationships between the final 
distribution’s semi-invariants and those 
of the y and scomponents. If rand sare 
substantially normal and uncorrelated, 
and the s values occur with negligible 
likelihood at s=0, that is $>hs where h 
is say 5 or more, the quotient semi-invari- 
ants are given approximately by 


eye] 


(40) 


3 
oe ak 
Tee te (:) (2) + 


EGAN) 


Naturally, the further either of the two 
component distributions deviates from 
the conditions stated above under which 
these equations have been derived, the 
more approximate they become. 


Summary of Fundamentals 


PROBABILITY OR FREQUENCY CURVE 
DESCRIPTION OF VARIATES 


1. The majority of the essential informa- 
tion contained in a batch of data taken on a 
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variate x can be summarized in a small 
number of statistical constants or parame- 
ters called the mean #, standard devia- 
tion oz, skewness kz, and kurtosis Boz. 
These parameters are usually found by cal- 
culating the moments (or the semi-invari- 
ants) either of the observations or of the 
theoretical distribution describing the vari- 
ate x: 


Laws oF COMBINING SIMPLE PROBABILI- 
TIES 


2. When two events are mutually ex- 
clusive, the probability of one or the other 
occurring is the sum of their individual 
probabilities of occurrence. 


3. When two events are independent the 
probability of their joint occurrence is the 
product of their individual probabilities of 
occurrence. 


COMBINING VARIATES WITH MUTUALLY 
EXCLUSIVE PROBABILITIES 


4. The parameters of the distribution z 
composed h proportion of the time by variate 
r, 7 proportion of the time by variate s,..., 
are given by 


Z=hp+jst+... 
a= [h(o,?+F2) +j(o,2+52) +... —22]'/* 
1 
kz =—|Mko,3 +30,°7 +75) + 
°2 j(keo 32 +3025 +53) + ...— (302% +23) ] 


1 
Bog = —|h( Boro 4+4h,0,57 +60,°72-+-74) + 
oz 7 (Bosos4 +4k535 +605252-+54) ++ 
.. .—(4k,0,72 +66,727--3")] 


COMBINING INDEPENDENT VARIATES Ac- 
CORDING TO THE EQUATION OF RELA- 
TION, = E(7, 5,6...) 


5. The total probability of F(z) is found 
from F(z) =$p,psp;... or F(z)dz =$0(r)drX 
o(s)dsy(t)dt . . . in which § means the 
summation of the probability products for 
all possible ways of forming z according to 
the equation of relation. 


6. F(z) may sometimes be evaluated most 
conveniently for particular problems by a 
step-by-step method of combining proba- 
bilities. 

7. If the probability distributions for the 
variates are known analytically, it is often 
possible to perform the F(z) summations, 


obtaining an exact analytical expression for 


F(z). 


(a). The sum of two Poisson variates is a 
third Poisson variate whose average equals 
the sum of its components’ averages. 


(b). The sum (or difference) of two normal 
variates has likewise a normal distribution 
whose mean equals the sum (or difference) of 
the means of the.components, and whose 
standard deviation equals the square root 
of the sum of the squares of the components’ 
standard deviations. 


(c). The product of a square-topped and a 
simple type III Pearson variate yields the 
form 


ram [ete] 


(d). 


Results typical of this method are: 


The quotient of two generalized ex- 
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ponential (Pearson type III) variates has’ 


the form 


T(m+n+2) 
T(n+1)0(m+1) 


F(z) =chtignt} 


g” 


8. Approximate distributions of the re- 
sultant variate can be constructed if its 
parameters can be found. These can be 
expressed in terms of the components’ pa- 
rameters as follows: 


(a). Linear Equations of Relation. 
bx+cy+...+dt 


z=a+bi+cyt+ ... +l 
o.=V b0z2+c%,2+ ... +0? 


z=a+ 


Expressions for kp and 62, are given by 
equations 30 and 31. From these we con- 
clude that the sum of a large number of 
independent variates, no one of which has a 
predominant variation, tends rapidly to- 
ward the normal form with the parameters 
Zand a, just given. Likewise, the standard 
deviation of the means of successive samples 
of size n is 1/+/n times the standard devia- 
tion of the universe. 


(b). Product Combinations. The mean and 
standard deviation of the product of vari- 
ates 7, s,...t, is given by 

5 — 75 ee 


o22= [(0,2 +72) (os? +52)... (04? +2) J— 


a 


/ 


(5... DF 


As the number of variates combined accord- 
ing to a product equation of relation in- 
creases, the resultant tends toward the log- 
normal form. 


(c). Quotient Distributions. No rigorous 
method exists for obtaining the parameters 
of the quotient distribution in terms of the 
components’ parameters. A number of 
estimates involving certain restrictions are 
given in section 5.33. 
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Synopsis: This paper presents the results 
of an analytical and experimental investiga- 
tion of the use of series capacitors to in- 
crease the permissible loadings of long high- 
voltage a-c transmission lines. Because of 
limitations imposed by synchronous sta- 
bility and reactive kilovolt-ampere require- 
ments, conventional lines, when extended to 
the higher voltages and greater lengths, can- 
not be loaded to values of power sufficiently 
high to develop maximum over-all economy. 
It is shown that, when suitably applied, 
series capacitors will make possible the de- 
sired optimum loadings and will very ma- 
terially reduce transmission costs. 

The theoretical possibilities of using 
series capacitors to compensate the exces- 
sive inductive reactance of long lines have 
received consideration for many years. 
Practical series capacitors require protective 
equipment, but shunting of the capacitors 
in the earlier schemes resulted in a decrease 
instead of an increase in the transient- 
stability limits. 

The authors propose series capacitors of 
the limited-voltage type in combination with 
auxiliary equipment which not only protects 
the insulation but quickly restores the capaci- 
tors to the circuit after the faulted con- 
ductors are isolated, thus preventing a de- 
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crease in system power limit at the time of 
need. The application requirements of 
necessary apparatus are also briefly out- 
lined. 

Results of analytical studies and minia- 
ture-system tests 
typical application of series capacitors to 
one of the major lines of a typical transmis- 
sion system are included. This work deals 
with relative transmission costs, transient 
stability, spontaneous hunting, and the sub- 
synchronous operation in the induction 
starting of machines. The conclusion is 
reached that the proposed series-capacitor 
scheme appears practicable for long trans- 
mission lines. 


HE necessity for long-distance trans- 

mission of large blocks of power has 
grown rapidly during the last few years. 
Some of the large-scale hydroelectric 
developments in the western states are 
located in relatively remote districts and 
have given rise to transmission problems 
involving distances of the order of 250 
miles and blocks of power of the order of 
300,000 kw. Proposed developments in 
other locations involve similar or longer 
transmission distances and equal or 
greater blocks of power. The three most 
important considerations in each of these 
major power developments are: 


1. The conservation and most effective 
utilization of important natural resources. 


2. The delivery of large blocks of power to 
natural load centers at minimum annual 
costs. With all factors given due considera- 
tion, these costs should not exceed those of 
other available power sources. 


8. The delivery of large blocks of power to 
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in connection with a 


natural load centers with a high degree of 
reliability. 


Due to basic circuit considerations, as 
transmission distances are increased, the 
voltages indicated become progressively 
higher, and the line costs increase at an 
accelerated rate. For the longer dis- 
tances, power-limit or stability considera- 
tions, together with load and line 
reactive-kilovolt-ampere requirements, 
cause the unit power costs to rise rapidly. 
A basic analysis of the fundamental cir- 
cuit properties involved indicates that, 
although a number of methods can be 
employed to improve the operating char- 
acteristics of long transmission circuits, 
the most promising expedient at the pres- 
ent time is line-reactance compensation 
by means of series capacitors. In the 
following sections, the theory and appli- 
cation of these devices as they relate to 
the costs and performance of major trans- 
mission circuits will be discussed in their 
essential details. 


Modified Basic Analysis of 
Transmission Problem 


Reduced to its fundamental elements, 
an a-c transmission line and its associated 
transformers constitute a connecting link 
of finite impedance between a generating 
station and its load, or between two 
electric systems. It has been shown that 
the power delivered over a circuit con- 
taining lumped impedance Z of angle 8, 
with voltages E, and H, maintained at 
the sending and receiving ends respec- 
tively, when these voltages are separated 
in phase position by the angle 6, is ex- 
pressed by the following equation: 


iouNe E, 
Pat [cos Naess cos 0] (1) 


Resistance effects are ordinarily small 
in practical transmission circuits, and a 
close approach to the actual performance, 
when a reasonable stability margin is 
allowed, can be obtained by neglecting 
resistance in the preceding equation. The 
result is the simple expression as follows: 


EE, 


Pai sin 6 (2) 


The power transfer is then a function of 
the product of the sending and receiving 
voltages, is a function of the angular dis- 
placement between these voltages, and 
is an inverse function of the circuit equiva- 
lent reactance interposed between the 
above voltages. 


ConTROL oF Circuir IMPEDANCE 


The most convenient and economic 
voltage of generation is approximately 
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13.8 kv. Similarly, the best voltage for 
primary distribution in moderately heavy 
load areas and also for large individual 
loads is approximately 13.8 kv. If a 
transmission circuit must be employed 
between the generating station and load 
center, the above two voltages referred to 
a common base and maintained by regu- 
lating devices, are the quantities ap- 
pearing as /, and HH, in the preceding 
equations. The equivalent reactance X 
of the tramsmission circuit between the 
generating and receiving busses then de- 
termines in a large measure the amount 
of power than can be transmitted over 
this circuit. 

If overhead transmission circuits are 
employed, the reactance of the conductors 
themselves will. approach 0.8 ohm per 
mile at 60 cycles for any practical con- 
ductor and for all types of construction. 
It is evident that, as the transmission 
distance increases, the circuit reactance 
increases rapidly, and the power trans- 
mitting ability may thereby be reduced 
below the required value. Resistance 
effects, as controlled by conductor size, 
can be reduced from values giving trans- 
mission losses of the order of 15 per cent 
to practically zero without materially 
altering the power limit, although they 
do have a definite influence on the eco- 
nomic problem. 

An approximate expression for maxi- 
mum power, assuming 13.8 kv for sending 
and receiving voltages, and assuming 35 
degrees between these voltages to allow 
for the reactance of terminal equipment 
and margin in stability, is as follows: 


110 
Pi, = 10%kw (3) 


The maximum power capacity is thus an 
inverse function of the equivalent re- 
actance between the 13.8-kv generating 
and load busses of the 
circuit, 

If overhead line construction is to be 
retained, four different alternatives are 
available for reducing this equivalent 
reactance to the required value, These 
Ate = 7 


transmission 


Line-impedance conversion. 
Mutltiple-circuit operation, 


Reduction of system frequency. 


CS Gee tee 


Line-reactance compensation. 


These items will be discussed in the indi- 
cated order in the following paragraphs. 


HiGu-VOLTAGE OPERATION 


For the reduction of equivalent series 
impedance, the first and most commonly 
employed expedient is impedance con- 
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HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
SOURCE 


Figure 1. Typical diagram showing series- 
capacitor scheme of the limited-voltage type 
for use on long multiple-circuit transmission 

lines ‘ 


C—Series capacitor 

P—Protective equipment 

Li, Le, Ly’, Ly’ —Sections of transmission line 

Eqs, Egr—Internal voltages at sending and 
receiving ends 

Ex, Ems En, &y—-V oltages on transmission line 

Ik, Ly, Ip—Line currents 


version which is accomplished by trans- 
formation to higher voltage. The well- 
known relationship between the high-side 
and the low-side equivalent impedance 
of a transformer, namely, that the equiva- 
lent low-side impedance of the high-side 
circuit is equal to the actual impedance of 
the high-side circuit divided by turn ratio 
squared, makes it possible to reduce the 
equivalent impedance between the low- 
voltage busses to a marked degree. 

As an example of the effectiveness of a 
high-voltage transformation in reducing 
the equivalent impedance of a circuit, it 
can be observed that the reactance of an 
overhead line 100 miles long is approxi- 
mately 80 ohms at 60 cycles. If line 
resistance were totally absent, if infinite 
busses were available at each end of the 
line, and if voltages of 13.8 kv were main- 
tained at the terminals, the maximum 
synchronous capacity of the circuit 
would be approximately only 2,390 kw. 
A ten-to-one transformation on each end 
of the line, resulting in a line voltage of 
138-kv, neglecting the reactance intro- 
duced by the transformers, would reduce 
the circuit reactance as it affects the low- 
voltage busses to 0.01 * 80 ohms or 0.80 
ohm. This change, neglecting trans- 
former impedances and line resistance and 
assuming infinite terminating busses, 
would result in a synchronous power limit 
100 times that obtained originally, or 
239,000 kw, 

This particular expedient, namely, 
raising the line voltage by transformation 
to reduce the equivalent impedance 
between generator and load busses, has 
been followed to the practical exclusion 
of all other methods available for reduc- 
ing this impedance. Voltages as high as 
287.5 kv have been employed in gaining 
this end, and it will be observed that the 
equivalent impedance of a line of that 
voltage referred to a 13.8-kv bus is ap- 
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proximately 0.0023 times the actual line 
impedance. 

It is evident that the only essential 
purpose of going to high transmission 
voltages is to reduce the equivalent im- 
pedance between the low-voltage busses 
at the terminals of the circuit. This one 
benefit, together with reduced equiva- 
lent surge impedance, which has been 
shown to be essential to the transfer of 
large blocks of power at high efficiencies, 
can be gained through high-voltage opera- 
tion only at considerable expense. When 
voltages are increased, transmission struc- 
tures become larger, conductor diameters, 
separations, and clearances become neces- 
sarily greater, and line insulation becomes 
more costly. Transformer and other 
high-voltage substation equipment costs 
increase much more rapidly than the 
voltages in the higher ranges, and trans- 
former reactances, which add directly to 
the reactances of other elements of the 
circuit, inerease more rapidly than the 
voltage rating. 

Conductor diameters and desirable 
cross-sectionable areas are thrown so far 
out of balance at the higher voltages by 


re 


corona loss, permissible line efficiencies, 


and mechanical considerations that, con- 
sidering the necessarily great investment 
in the high-voltage system, electrical 
loadings approaching the values required 
to develop maximum transmission econo- 
mies cannot be attained in the longer 
high-voltage lines. Most of the existing 
long, high-voltage circuits, because of 
stability limitations and reactive-kilovolt- 
amperes requirements, cannot be loaded 
to values exceeding approximately 50 to 
75 per cent of the magnitude required to 
develop minimum annual costs per kilo- 
watt transmitted. As an example of this 
limitation, it can be observed that the 
ratio of line loading for maximum econ- 
omy to line loading for maximum power 
established by stability is approximately 
2.5 in the case of a typical two-circuit 
230-kv line somewhat less than 250 miles 
long and equipped with a mid-point sec- 
tionalizing station and normal low- 
reactance terminals. Even greater dis- 
crepancies exist in other more costly 
circuits of comparable length. 

From the preceding discussion it. is 


apparent that the expedient of ever — 
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Table |. Relative Power Limits for Various 
Circuit Arrangements and Amounts of Ca- 
pacitance Compensation 
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7% RELATIVE 
CASE SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM COMPENSATION POWER 
Limits ** 
() 100 
20 1s 
tH +qEP® 136 
ares 50 1.50 
67 180 
\\ 
° 113 
20 133 
rane 50 180 
60 2.06 
to) 180 . 
20 2.14 
0 eee 40 265 
> 50 3.00 
60 347 
° 1.93 
20 2.32 
a oe yee 40 2.94 
— 50 3.38 
60 3.97 


* Ratio of capacitive reactance to total reactance 
with all lines in service (per cent). 


** Ratio of limits with single-line section out, using 
as reference case A without capacitive compensa- 
tion. Resistance effect neglected. 


higher transmission voltages, which are 
employed only for the purpose of reduc- 
ing the equivalent system reactances, 
has reached and perhaps passed its justi- 
fiable limit until other steps are taken to 
strike a better balance among all factors 


concerned. The line-charging kilovolt- 


amperes of long high-voltage circuits is 
useful in most cases but detrimental in 
some. In those, cases for which it is of 
benefit, it is obtained at relatively high 
cost. 

It seems evident then that serious con- 
sideration should be given to other avail- 
able means for decreasing the equivalent 
reactance between generator, and load 
busses where long-distance transmission 
is necessary, and for increasing the elec- 
trical loading of these circuits to their 
points of maximum economy. 


MULTIPLE CIRCUITS 


The use of two or more transmission 
circuits in multiple results in a propor- 
tional decrease in the system transfer 
impedance, and when terminal ratings 
are increased in proportion, results in a 
similar increase in power capacity. Con- 
siderable improvement in operating char- 
acteristics and transient-stability limits 
can be obtained when such multiple cir- 
cuits are sectionalized at one or more 
points proportionally distributed through- 
out their length. Individual line sections 
on which faults have occurred can then 
be isolated in only a few cycles after the 
initiation of the fault with a minimum of 
increase in total circuit reactance. The 


sequently little is gained toward im- 
proving the economic loading status of 
long high-voltage circuits. 


REDUCTION OF SYSTEM FREQUENCY 


Since inductive reactance is a direct 
function of frequency, the loading of 
simple systems with given transformation 
ratios should, over the narrow practical 
range available, attain synchronous limits 
in approximate inverse proportion to the 
frequency employed. This expedient as 
a supplement to high-voltage transforma- 
tion, or impedance conversion, has been 
employed in a number of foreign coun- 
tries. However, because of the relatively 
small over-all benefit to be obtained, due 
to incandescent-lamp flicker at the lower 
frequencies, increased size and cost of 
induction equipment, and the necessity 
for numerous frequency changers, this 
method of gaining low reactance is not 
advisable and is being looked upon with 
disfavor in some localities where it is 
now practiced. The stability problem 
may not be avoided unless a considerable 
part of the load can be utilized at the 
transmission frequency. 


D-C Operation TRI 


If the frequency is reduced to zero, 
that is, if direct current at high voltage is 
employed, power transfer is accomplished 
by difference of magnitude between ter- 
minal voltages instead of by difference 
between angular positions. It can be 
shown that the basic gain for direct cur- 
rent, when the same maximum insulation 
stresses are allowed, is produced by the 
41 per cent higher effective voltage. This 
results in twice the power delivered over 
a given circuit having the same con- 
ductors and insulation and permitting 
the same transmission efficiency. Fur- 
ther advantages, however, are indicated. 
No synchronous stability limitations 
exist, and, if adequate terminal equip- 
ment can be made available, lines can be 
loaded to their economic limits. Moder- 
ately long a-c lines have synchronous 
load’ limits* approximating their surge- 
impedance values. The economic limit 
employing direct current with the same 
conductors and insulation, in the average 
case, is approximately three times the 
a-c limit. If lines as long as 500 miles are 
required, this ratio would become larger 
than four. If it becomes necessary to 
transmit large blocks of power to points 
as remote as 500 miles, the d-c system 
will be particularly attractive. In that 
case the large saving in line costs over 


Figure 2. Wector diagram for series-capacitor 
transmission system shown in Figure 1 


ment can be made available at a figure 
that will increase the total terminal cost 
to a value approximately two times 
present a-c terminal cost, 500-mile trans- 
mission of large blocks of power can be 
made as economically feasible as some of 
the present systems of much shorter 
lengths. D-c transmission is not suited 
for supplying power to the intervening 
area, as there is no d-c equivalent for the 
a-c transformer. The major problem 
hinges upon the successful development of 
adequate terminal equipment. 


LINE-REACTANCE COMPENSATION 


The most important alternative or 
supplement to high-voltage transforma- 
tion for reducing the equivalent imped- 
ance between generator and load low- 
voltage busses is the use of line-reactance 
compensation. Such compensation can 
best be obtained through the use of static 
capacitors operating in series with the 
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ANGLE 


Figure 3. Power-angle diagram for sending 
end of series-capacitor transmission system 
connected to infinite receiver 


ab—Fault on one line section, series capacitor 
shunted 
ce—Faulted line section switched out 
hg—Series capacitor restored to the circuit 
k—Point of maximum angular swing 
For stability, 
area (abcd) [area (edih)+-area (gijk)] 


Curve Fault Condition Capacitor Line Sections Out 
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transmission-line conductors. After con- 
sidering all these methods in the light of 
recent developments, it was concluded 
that line-reactance compensation de- 
served a special study, the results of 
which have led to the series-capacitor 
scheme described in the next section. 


Proposed Series-Capacitor 
Scheme 


The general arrangement proposed for 
using series capacitors for the compensa- 
tion of the inductive series reactance of 
transmission circuits is shown schema- 
tically in Figure 1. This figure shows a 
protected or limited-voltage type of 
series capacitor located in a common-bus 
connection in a two-circuit line. The 
proposed arrangement would increase the 
permissible transmission-circuit loading, 
which is normally based on the system 
riding through a double line-to-ground 
fault and the subsequent circuit-isolating 
operation. Such an arrangement with 
series capacitors can be used to increase 
by 50 per cent or more the rating of the 
circuit, assuming that generating and 
receiving equipment are increased 
in proportion. Previous series-capacitor 
schemes actually reduce transient-stabil- 
ity limits,! because they lack the quick 
restoration feature of the present pro- 
posal. Vector diagrams for a particular 
load condition on the system of Figure 1 
are given in Figure 2 which shows the 
large negative phase-angle shift intro- 
duced by the series capacitor. 

The series-capacitor system, just de- 
scribed, is based on an analysis of factors 
which include: the type of capacitor, 
whether of nonlimited- or limited-voltage 
design; location of the capacitor in the 
circuit, whether in the individual lines 
or in a common-bus connection; the 
method of using the capacitor, whether 


1. Normally in the circuit, shunted during 
the fault and restored after fault isolation. 


2. Normally not in the circuit but switched 
into the circuit after the fault is isolated. 


The factors also include the application 
problems of single-cireuit and multiple- 
circuit lines, 


TYPES OF CAPACITORS 


When systems with series capacitors 
are subjected to faults, high-voltage drops 
across the capacitors are produced by the 
increased line currents, and measures 
against overvoltage must be provided. 
Two types of capacitors may be used: 


1. The nonlimited-voltage type in which 
sufficient insulation is provided in the 
capacitor to meet the fault condition. 
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2. The limited-voltage type which has in- 
sulation sufficient for all normal-circuit con- 
ditions and protective equipment to limit 
the excess voltages. 


The nonlimited-voltage type of series 
capacitor has the desirable feature of 
always being available to provide reactive 
compensation, even during system faults. 
Unfortunately, the cost of the nonlimited- 
voltage type of capacitor is prohibitive, 
at least in comparison with the limited- 
voltage type. This results from the fact 
that, when high-speed fault clearing is 
employed, the capacitor cost is deter- 
mined principally by the maximum- 
voltage condition and the capacitive 
reactance desired at 60 cycles. 

The limited-voltage scheme uses 


1. Capacitors that are much smaller and 
less expensive than those of the nonlimited 
type. 

2. Protective equipment that not only 
limits overvoltages by providing a shunting 
path of negligible or low impedance but also 
opens this path promptly upon fault re- 
moval, incidentally reducing fault currents 
to the noncompensated value during the 
shunting operation. 


Protective apparatus and the basis for 
selecting capacitor voltage ratings cannot 
be discussed here because of space limita- 
tions. Tests, however, have shown that 
suitable protective apparatus can be 
built. In the studies of system perform- 
ance to determine the application re- 
quirements of series capacitors for trans- 
mission circuits, it is assumed that the 
protective equipment 


1. Limits voltage on the first half-cycle of 
overvoltage. 


2. Restores series capacitor to the circuit 
within two cycles after the fault is isolated. 


LOCATION IN THE CIRCUIT 


Series capacitors can be located at any 
point in a single-circuit line, but prefer- 
ably near the reactance center of the 
system, as this limits the duty on the 
capacitor protective equipment, reduces 
the voltages to ground, and minimizes 
the problems of exciting-inrush currents. 
For multiple-circuit lines the series ca- 
pacitor can be located in the individual line 
sections or in the common-bus connection, 
as shown in Figure 1. Multiple-circuit 
lines are normally laid out so that the 
circuit load can be carried with one line 
section out of service. For such condi- 
tions there is a decided advantage in 
using the series capacitor in a common- 
bus connection not only because the 
capacitor kilovolt-amperes is not re- 
duced by the switching out of a line sec- 
tion, but also because fewer units are 
required. Several series capacitors may 
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be used, but there is little advantage in 
using more than the number of inter- 
mediate switching stations. 


SwircHING ARRANGEMENTS FOR SERIES 
CAPACITORS 


The condition of highest circuit re- 
actance on a multiple-circuit line occurs as 
a result of switching operations that iso- 
late a line section. Series capacitance 
may be required for the condition of 
highest circuit reactance but may not be 
needed for the normal condition with all 
lines in service. Hence, series capacitance 
can be used in two ways: 


1. Series capacitor normally in the circuit, 
shunted for the fault condition, and quickly 
restored to the circuit after fault isolation. 


2. Series capacitor not normally in the cir- 
cuit, but switched into the circuit aftera 
line section is switched out of service. 


A combination of these arrangements so 
as to vary the amount of capacitance 
compensation according to the load or 
circuit arrangement is also possible. 
Both of these arrangements can be used 
with the layout of Figure 1. However, 
in the second arrangement the control 
equipment should be similar to that for 
the first arrangement in order to meet 
the condition for a second fault in the 
remaining section of the two parallel lines. 
The choice between these arrangements 
depends upon the relative advantages 
from the stability standpoint in starting 
from a condition of lower or higher sys- 
tem angle, as discussed in the section 
on stability. 


AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 


Stability and economic conditions con- 
trol the amount of capacitive reactance 
to be used in any particular case. As- 
suming that. generating and receiving 
systems are adjusted in proportion to the 
load transmitted, and that equal margins 
of stability are to be obtained, the 
relative stability limits can be estimated 
approximately from the inverse ratio of 
the 60-cycle transient reactances of 
lines including the series capacitor. Table 
I lists for several circuit arrangements and 
amounts of capacitance compensation 
the relative power limits calculated for 
the lines including capacitors but not 
terminal equipment. The amount of 


compensation is the ratio in per cent of. 


the capacitive reactance to the total 


reactance with all line sections in service. — 


The tabulated power limits are for one 
line section out of the circuit and are 
compared to that of a two-circuit line with 
one intermediate station but without 
series capacitors. Table I shows that, 
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~ neglecting resistance, 67 per cent capaci- 

tive-reactance compensation is required 
with a two-line system and one inter- 
mediate station to give the same power 
limit as a system with three lines and one 
intermediate station and no series capaci- 
tors, assuming in both cases a transient 
disturbance requiring the isolation of a 
faulted line section. Similarly, consider- 
‘ing the same two-circuit line carrying a 
given load, Table I shows for the same 
system and for the same stability margin 
that 50 per cent capacitance compensa- 
tion is required for a 50 per cent increase 
in power limit. 


Power-System Stability With Series 
Capacitors 


Series capacitors increase the stability 
limits of systems by reducing the series 
or transfer reactance between internal 
' voltages of machines, and thereby in- 
creasing the synchronizing power. Thus, 
series capacitors increase both the steady- 
state and transient stability of systems. 
Usually the transient-stability limits are 
well below the steady-state limits,. so 
that a considerable increase in the former 
is possible before the latter condition be- 
comes controlling. Nevertheless, it is 
desirable when considering series capaci- 
tors to investigate steady-state as well 
as transient limits. 

The stability problem with series- 
capacitor systems can be viewed in the 
same manner as that of other systems by 
considering only the 60-cycle reactances 
of the circuit. It is, of course, necessary 
to take into account the changes in cir- 
cuit reactance produced by the inclusion 
of the series capacitors in the circuit, and 
for the shunting of the capacitors during 
the fault and possibly for a brief interval 
thereafter. 

A physical picture of the system phe- 
nomena during a fault and the resulting 
transient can be obtained from Figure 3. 
The system is assumed to consist of a 
hydroelectric generator feeding through 
a series-capacitor transmission system to 
an infinite bus, subjected to a fault at 
the point F which is cleared by the isola- 
tion of the faulted line section. The cir- 
cuit is assumed to be without loss so that 
the power-angle diagrams are simple sine 
curves. Parts of four power-angle curves 
are plotted for the four conditions that 
arise as a result of the application of a 
fault and the subsequent circuit-isolating 
operation. These include: 


1. The initial condition with all lines and 
series capacitors in service, curve I. 


2. Condition 1 plus the application of the 
fault and the shunting of the series capaci- 
tors, curve II. 
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3. Normal condition but with one line sec- 
tion and series capacitor out of service, 
curve III. 


4. The system normal with series capaci- 
tors in circuit but with one line section out 
of service, curve IV. 


Consider the system of Figure 3 to be 
operating at the load and angle corre- 
sponding to the point a on curve I. Upon 
the application of the fault, the output of 
the generator drops to the point b on 
curve II. The difference in power ab 
accelerates the generator and increases 
the angle by which it leads the receiver, 
At the point ¢ the fault is to be isolated 
by the action of high-spread breakers and 
relays, thus changing the operating point 
to e on curve III. Power corresponding 
to de decelerates the generator, but 
because of the accumulated velocity it 
swings forward along curve III. At the 
point / the series capacitor is restored to 
the circuit by the opening of the shunting 
path in the protective equipment, and 
operation proceeds from the point g on 
curve IV. Because the energy stored 
during the accelerating period has not 
been completely absorbed, the system 
continues to swing forward ultimately 
reaching point k, such that the decelerat- 
ing area [area (edith) + area (gijk)] 
equals the accelerating area (abcd). The 
system is stable for the conditions shown 
and will oscillate about the point o and 
ultimately come to rest at that point. 
The system would be unstable for the 
conditions shown unless the series capaci- 
tors were restored to the circuit 
promptly after the isolation of the faulted 
line section. 

If series capacitors of the nonlimited- 
voltage type are used, the curves of 
Figure 3 still apply; but upon the iso- 
lation of the fault at point c, the operating 
point changes instantly to the point f 
on curve IV. In this case the total area 
under the power-angle curve available 
for deceleration is increased by the area 
(efgh). There is, therefore, some advan- 
tage in reducing the interval required for 
the restoration of the series capacitor to 
the circuit after the fault has been re- 
moved. 

Examination of Figure 3 shows the 
great. importance of using high-speed 
breakers and relays for circuit isolation 
when series capacitors are used. The 
duration of the fault is of greater im- 
portance than the duration of the period 
in which the series capacitor is shunted 
by protective equipment. Fortunately, 
high-speed breakers and relays operating 
in four to six cycles are available. When 
these are used, the energy of acceleration 
is greatly reduced and is easily offset by 
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relatively small increases in the power- 
angle curve above the transmitted load. 
The power-angle curve II of Figure 3 
is based on faults of the low-resistance 
type. If the system faults are of the high- 
resistance type, such as may occur on 
lines without ground wires, the resultant 
load on the generating station may be 
greater than the normal output. Under 
such conditions radically different tran- 
sient conditions obtain, as illustrated in 
Figure 4a. For this case, upon the appli- 
cation of the fault the output of the 
generator immediately increases from 
a’ to b’ on curve Ila. The power corre- 
sponding to a’b’ decelerates the generator 
and reduces the angle by which it leads 
the receiver. At the point c’ the faulted 
line, section is cleared, and, assuming 
self-clearing protective equipment, the 
operation point changes at once to point 
f’ on curve IV corresponding to the final 
circuit condition, with the series capaci- 
tor in the circuit, but with one line 
section out of service. Under this con- 
dition the power corresponding to f’ 
produces a large accelerating action. 
However, the system, because of the 
accumulated velocity, continues to swing 
back and ultimately reaches the point 
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Figure 4. Power-angle diagram illustrating the 
effects of 
(a). High-resistance fault 
(b). Different initial angles 
Curve |—Initial condition—all lines and ca- 
pacitors in circuit 
la—tInitial condition—all lines but no capaci- 
tors in circuit 
\I—Fault condition—low resistance 
Ila—Fault condition—high resistance 
|\V—Final condition—capacitors in circuit— 
one linesection out of service 
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2-220 KV TRANSMISSION LINES 


Figure 5. Schematic diagram 
of typical transmission line 
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OS Principal features of layouts 
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i x 
(b) i SHUNT! LOAD 
‘ 265 MW-.90 PF. 
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xF 
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SS cs SHUNT LOAD 


397 MW-.90 P.F. 


k’ such that the accelerating area(d’f’k’j’) 
equals the decelerating area (a’b’c'd’). 
The power system now swings forward 
with increasing velocity corresponding 
to the accelerating area (k’07’). For the 
power-angle relations shown in Figure 
Aa, the decelerating area (omn) is in- 
sufficient to absorb the resultant transient 
and instability results. 

In connection with Figure 4a, it is 
pertinent to consider the condition that 
results if all or part of the series capacitor 
were not introduced into the circuit until 
after the faulted line section is cleared. 
This would result in a higher circuit re- 
actance for the initial condition and a 
larger initial angle at the beginning of the 
transient disturbance. A little considera- 
tion will show that starting with a larger 
initial angle, say at the point 0, the sys- 
tem will swing back through an angle 
slightly greater than before, but the 
maximum point reached on the backward 
swing will occur at an angle larger than 
that corresponding to the point k’. Con- 
sequently, the system will swing through 
a small angle, and for the conditions 
shown in the figure stable operation will 
obtain. Thus for some system condi- 
tions there is a gain from the stability 
standpoint in starting from a relatively 
large initial angle and switching the ca- 
pacitors into the circuit only when they are 
needed because of the switching out of a 
line section. 

For a different case shown in Figure 4b, 
the presence of a large series capacitor in 
the circuit initially is disadvantageous. 
The fault is assumed to be of very short 
duration, and the capacitance compensa- 
tion to be quite large for the initial condi- 
tion. Assuming again that the protective 
equipment is of the self-clearing type, the 
transition is made at once from the fault 
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condition of curve II to the final circuit 
condition of curve IV. For the case 
without capacitors initially in the circuit 
and the transient starting from the point 
a, the accelerating area is abcd, and the 
area available for deceleration is demn. 
For the case with capacitance normally 
in the circuit and the transient starting 
from a smaller initial angle at a’, the 
accelerating area is a’b’c’e’o, and the 
area available for deceleration is omn. 
A comparison of these two cases shows 
that the system is more stable when 
starting from the larger initial angle; 
that is, from the circuit condition with 
the higher circuit reactance or smaller 
capacitance compensation. 

The conditions illustrated in Figures 
4a and 4b have been introduced to show 
the various factors involved in the prob- 
lem. However, if appreciable angular 
swing occurs during the fault so 
that the transition to the final circuit 
condition occurs in the vicinity of the 
point o, then there is usually an advantage 
in having the series capacitor in the cir- 
cuit for the initial as well as the final cir- 
cuit condition. This result will vary with 
the number of tie points in the system 
and the amount of change in circuit 
reactance. For the usual case, however, 
there is sufficient movement of the ma- 
chines on the system to justify the inclu- 
sion of the series capacitor normally in 
the circuit. 


RECLOSING BREAKERS 


The advantage of reclosing breakers 
for improving system stability can be in- 
creased by the use of series capacitors in 
combination. This results from the fact 
that the power limit for the normal circuit 
conditions is large in comparison with the 
power limit with a line section out of 
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service. This is illustrated by the large 
decelerating area under curve I in Figure 
3, as compared with curve IV. 


SINGLE-Circuit LINES 


Series capacitors can be used on single- 
circuit lines to increase the power limits, 
substantially in inverse proportion to the 
change in 60-cycle reactances. Such 
power systems are normally laid out to 
withstand disturbances that result from 
the loss of any transmission-line section, 
such as may result from the dropping of 
a line conductor. Accordingly, such 
systems are normally designed for opera- 
tion close to the steady-state stability 
limit with the knowledge that faults on 
the circuit will normally result in circuit 
outage. Series capacitors can be used on 
such single-circuit lines to increase the 
stability limit, both for steady-state con- 
ditions and for transient disturbances 
resulting from faults on other line sections. 

Single-pole switching with quick re- 
closing? is being used to improve the 
performance of single-circuit lines, par- 
ticularly tie lines, from the standpoint 
of single line-to-ground faults. If series 
capacitors are added to such systems 
they will increase the power limit for the 
initial and final circuit conditions and on 
sound phases during fault condition. 
Such systems with series capacitors are, 
of course, subject to the limitations of 
other single-pole switching systems. 
Thus the length of line section must be 
limited or other measures used for insur- 
ing suppression of the arc to the faulted 
conductor when isolated at both ends. 
The system layout must be such that the 
time permissible from the stability stand- 
point is long enough to permit the re- 
closing cycle. 


SPECIAL APPLICATION PROBLEMS 


Actual transmission systems differ in a 
number of respects from the simplified 
conventional systems which have been 
considered hitherto in the discussion of 
the stability problem. For example, the 
preceding discussion has been based on 


Table Il. Characteristics of Motor-Generator 
Sets 
Rating Motor Motor | 
Damper Winding Generator1 Generator2 
Reactance 100 Kva— 100 Kva— 
(Per Unit) Copper None 
Xq’ ane cede 04260 orn 9% 260 
Xq Mh Te rhe ee reccls O57 ieee 0.577 
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resistanceless circuits supplied by hydro- 
generators feeding into an infinite bus. 
The actual system includes loss and the 
receiver includes a shunt load with local 
generators also feeding into it. For the 
investigation of stability and similar 
problems, such as spontaneous hunting 
and subsynchronous operation in the 
induction starting of machines, it is ad- 
vantageous to consider a typical trans- 
mission system suitable for series-capaci- 
tor application. 


Typical Transmission System for 
Series-Capacitor Application 


In order to develop further the char- 
acteristics of series-capacitor systems, a 
typical transmission circuit in a system 
undergoing considerable expansion was 
selected for theoretical analysis and sub- 
sequently for miniature-system tests. For 
these purposes simplified layouts approxi- 
mating certain stages of the transmission 
development were selected. The principal 
features of these are shown schematically 
in Figure 5. In these layouts the output 
of two or three Station I generators is 
assumed to be transmitted over two or 
three 220-ky circuits for a distance of 234 
miles. Three particular layouts selected 
for study are: 


Figure 5a—Two 220-kv circuits. 
Three 108 megavolt-ampere gen- 
erators. 
With series capacitors. 


Figure 55>—Two 220-kv circuits. 
Two 108 megavolt-ampere gen- 
' erators. 
No series capacitors. 


Figure 5c—Three 220-kv circuits. 
Three 108 megavolt-ampere gen- 
erators. 
No series capacitors. 


Miniature-System Tests 


To complement the analytical work, 
“miniature-system tests were made in the 
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——— 
LOCATION-A 


LARGE POWER SUPPLY 
2300 V. 60~ 


Figure 6. Miniature transmission system 
with series capacitors used in stability tests 
—simplified schematic diagram 


Westinghouse stability laboratory in 
order to examine further the operating 
characteristics of a system with series 
capacitors. The miniature-system tests 
included: 


1. Stability. 
2. Spontaneous hunting. 


3. Subsynchronous effects in the induction 
starting of induction motors or synchronous 
machines. 


The layout shown schematically in 
Figure 6 was used for the miniature- 
system stability tests. Two motor- 
generator sets, designated as M-G 1 and 
M-G 2, were used in set locations A and 
B respectively. These sets are identical, 
except for inertia and damper windings, 
and the characteristics affected by these 
features are given in Table II. Dampers 
are of the connected type in open slots. 

The miniature-transmission system 
was adjusted to have circuit constants 
corresponding to the layout of Figure 5a, 
choosing for the generator the direct-axis 
transient reactance, X,’. These con- 
stants and the miniature-system voltages 
were chosen so as to load the generator 
to the same proportion of its rating as 
the generators of the actual transmission 
system. The excitation for the generator 
was controlled by an exciter-rheostatic 


Table Ill. Stability Limits of Various Systems 
for Double Line-to-Ground Fault 
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voltage regulator maintaining constant 
voltage on the transmission line. The 
receiver system was represented by trans- 
formers and impedance to the power sup- 
ply corresponding to the transient re- 
actance of the Station II generators and 
transformers, and by a shunt-impedance 
load. 

The series capacitors were connected 
between the two busses at the inter- 
mediate sectionalizing station. Tests 
were made principally with capacitive- 
reactance values of 61 per cent and 42 
per cent of the total inductive reactance 
for two lines for both sections, although 
in a few hunting tests still other values 
were used. Each capacitor was provided 
with shunt protective gaps which in- 
cluded a low resistance in series to limit 
the discharge current through the pro- 
tectors. A special self-clearing type of 
protective gap was used. 

The layout to simulate the system of 
Figure 5b was obtained by correspond- 
ingly increasing the impedance of the 
generators, transformers, and loads in 
the ratio of 3 to 2. The layout corre- 
sponding to Figure 5c was obtained by 
reducing in the ratio of 3 to 2 the im- 
pedances of the series branches of the 


Figure 7. Typical oscillogram from miniature- 

system tests showing special protective gaps 

operating during double line-to-ground fault 

and self-clearing at the end of fault to restore 
capacitors to the circuit 


1, 5—Capacitor voltages—phases B and C 
2, 3—Gap currents—phases B and C 
4—Voltage to neutral on phase C 
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two-lines section between Station I and 
the intermediate station and halving the 
series impedance of the unfaulted line- 
section between the intermediate station 
and the receiver. 

The stability tests were run by adjust- 
ing the system to deliver the desired 
amount of power under specified voltage 
conditions. A fault was applied to one 
transmission line section by means of the 
fault breaker. Faults were of the zero- 
impedance, double line-to-ground type. 
The results of the stability tests are given 
in Table III. 

Figure 7 shows an oscillogram for a 
stable condition corresponding to Figure 
5a. The oscillogram shows a double line- 
to-ground fault of about seven cycles 
duration. Both protective gaps func- 
tioned during the fault condition and at 
the end of the fault were self-clearing. 
It will be noted that the voltages across 
the capacitors were limited by protective- 
gap breakdown during each half-cycle. 

Observations with the aid of a strobo- 
scopic device on the relative phase rela- 
tion of the rotor of the set in the B loca- 
tion to the voltage of the power supply 
at receiver showed that the stability 
limits occurred for the three layouts of 
Figures 5a, 5b, and 5c at about the same 
phase displacements. The three systems, 
however, delivered different amounts of 
power for the same phase angle, the 
amounts of power being approximately in 
inverse proportion to the total 60-cycle 
transfer reactance between internal volt- 
ages. 

Results of the tests given in Table III 
correspond to faults applied only at the 
intermediate station in the section be- 
tween it and the receiver. This location 
required operation of protective gaps 
on the series capacitor, a circumstance 
unfavorable to the series-capacitor sys- 
tem in comparison with the layouts 
without series capacitors. The two 
sections of transmission circuit were 
interchanged, and the faults were applied 
at the sending end of the first section. 
The results of stability tests for this 
condition gave approximately the same 
ratio of stability limit for the layouts 
corresponding to Figures 5a and 5b as 
for faults at F. 


Hunting Tests 


Spontaneous hunting of synchronous 
machines is an infrequently encountered 
phenomenon on operating power sys- 
tems.*4 Such hunting occurs only on 
systems having a high ratio of resistance 
to reactance, and on _ lightly-loaded 
machines and on machines which are not 
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equipped with suitable damper windings. 
The use of series capacitors, by decreasing 
the effective 60-cycle circuit reactance 
would be expected to increase the ten- 
dency toward spontaneous hunting. For 
this reason tests were made on the minia- 
ture system using machines both with 
and without damper windings. 

The first step in the experimental in- 
vestigation of hunting was the deter- 
mination of whether the miniature sys- 
tem of Figure 6 adequately simulated the 
electromechanical conditions in regard 
to hunting. The obvious difference 
between the actual system and the 
miniature system is in the representation 


SINGLE PHAS 


Figure 8. Oscillogram from hunting tests 
showing the oscillation-damping action of 
motor-generator set at location A of the 
miniature-transmission system of Figure 6 


of the prime mover. In the miniature 
system the prime mover is represented 
by a motor supplied by another motor- 
generator set obtaining power from an 
infinite bus. Tests under conditions for 
simulating hunting showed that motor- 
generator set A tended to follow the os- 
cillation of motor-generator set B, intro- 
ducing a damping action on it. Accord- 
ingly, a relatively high resistance was 
introduced in the supply to the d-c motor 
of set B. Under this condition, the ratio 
of power oscillations in output of gen- 
erator B to motor input was over 50 to 1. 
This is shown in the oscillogram of Fig- 
ure 8 by the single-phase watt element 
recording the output of the generator 
without dampers and the fluctuation in 
the direct current to the motor. . It will 
be noted that the power oscillations in 
the two sets are substantially in quad- 
rature. In order to increase the power 
output of set B, the voltage of the motor 
circuit was increased by adding a 250- 
volt shop supply in series. 

A physical explanation for spontaneous 
hunting has been given by C. F. Wagner.? 
He showed that the tendency toward 
hunting depends upon the operating 
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point on the power-circle diagram of the 
system, and that the oscillations have 
positive damping for loads beyond a 
given value and negative damping for 
loads less than this value. As stated pre- 
viously, the tendency toward spontane- 
ous hunting is increased as additional 
resistance and capacitive reactance are 
introduced into a circuit. Accordingly, 
the tests for spontaneous hunting were 
made with different values of line resist- 
ance introduced symmetrically into each 


equivalent T section and with different - 


values of series capacitance. The tests 
were carried out so as to determine the 
critical load at which the tendency to- 


ward spontaneous hunting would be 
encountered. This was done by setting 
up the system for the desired operating 
condition and introducing an oscillation 
produced by a switching operation. The 
conditions were carefully examined to 
determine whether the oscillations cor- 
responded to positive or negative damp- 
ing. By observing the switching oscilla- 
tions at several different loads it was 
possible to determine the critical point. 
Tests were carried out with both the sets, 
thus giving tests on 


1. A generator without dampers. 


2. A generator with copper dampers. 


The results of the tests on spontaneous 
hunting are summarized in the curves of 
Figures 9 and 10. In Figure 9 the condi- 
tions in regard to line resistance and 
amount of series capacitive reactance 
are plotted in per cent of the normal line 
reactance for two circuits and two sec- 
tions, not considering the reduction due 
to the series capacitor. In these curves 
the critical load is expressed as a per cent 
of the transient stability limit for the 


corresponding case as listed in Table III 


using the values corresponding to normal 
line resistance for all cases. Figure 10 
gives the same data as Figure 9 but is 
plotted in terms of the total resistance and 
total transient reactance at 60 cycles 
between internal voltages, taking into 
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account the reactance of the series ca- 
pacitor. The miniature system using the 
generator with dampers when laid out to 
represent the layout of the typical trans- 
mission system was stable for normal 
values of line resistance, even when series 
capacitors were used of higher reactance 
than contemplated for the amount of 
power to be transmitted. The miniature 
system using machine without dampers 
was stable when transmitting a reason- 
able amount of power in comparison to 
the stability limit. Hunting under light 
load is not considered important as the 
capacitors can be switched out of the 
circuit because they are not needed under 
this condition for stability. 

A special hunting test was made to 
show whether series capacitors affected 
the hunting conditions except by chang- 
ing the 60-cycle reactance of circuit. For 
this purpose two circuits of equal resist- 
ance and equal 60-cycle reactance were 
compared using 


1. A circuit with only inductive branches. 


2. A circuit with additional inductive re- 
actance offset by equal capacitive reactance. 


Using the generator without damper 
windings, no hunting was found with the 
inductive circuit but there was hunting 
with the series capacitors, although 
the critical load was only 21/2 per cent of 
the transient stability limit. 

Since the spontaneous hunting has 
received but relatively little attention in 
recent years, there are little data to show 
how the damping on a miniature system 
compared with that of actual power sys- 
tems. Accordingly, tests were made on 
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Figure 9. Critical 
conditions for spon- 
taneous hunting from 
miniature - system 
tests—no hunting for 
points above curves 


Rr, Xr—Resistance, 
reactance of two-cir- 
cuit lines 


X c—Series-capaci- 
tor reactance 
P/P,—Ratio of trans- 


mitted power to sta- 
bility limit 


100 120 


the miniature-system setup for the lay- 
out of Figure 5a with a 60 per cent series 
capacitor, but with the system carrying 
half load. A line section was switched out 
of service and then restored, the latter 
transient being recorded on oscillograms, 
both for the machine without damper 
windings and for the machine with copper 
dampers. For the machine without 
dampers the natural frequency was 43 
cycles, while for the machine with copper 
dampers the natural frequency was 80 
cycles. The oscillations for these cases 
were reduced by about 7 and 30 per cent 
respectively per cycle of electromechani- 
cal oscillation. It is proposed that tests 
be made on the actual power system, 
and the results compared with those 


obtained from similar tests on the minia-- 


ture system. 


Induction Starting of Machines 


An interesting test was made to simu- 
late the induction starting of induction 
motors or synchronous machines. This 
test was made with the layout of Figure 
5a with a 60 per cent capacitor but with 
the load and receiver system disconnected 
at the end of the second transmission 
section of Figure 6. A 10 horsepower 
squirrel-cage induction motor was con- 
nected at the receiving end of the trans- 
mission system. Under normal voltage 
conditions the motor started without any 
difficulty. The generator voltage was 
reduced to about 20 per cent of normal 
in order to simulate the starting of an 
induction motor with a heavy inertia 
load, and under this condition, the 
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motor operated at a subsynchronous 
speed. This phenomenon of subsyn- 
chronous operation’ is caused by reso- 
nance at a frequency below 60 cycles. At 
normal voltages on the system the induc- 
tion motor has sufficient torque to over- 
run the subsynchronous speed before the 
torque caused by low-frequency reso- 
nance can build up. At low system volt- 
ages, the motor acceleration is slower 
and the torque caused by low-frequency 
resonance builds up to a higher value. 
In spite of this the motor accelerated 
beyond the subsynchronous speed but 
was unable to reach normal speed and 
dropped back to the subsynchronous 
speed. As was expected, a load of high 
power factor, about 95 per cent, drawing 
as niuch current as the accelerating cur- 
rent of the motor was sufficient to avoid 
operation at a subsynchronous speed and 
to permit acceleration to normal speed. 
This peculiar condition is considered of 
little importance from a practical stand- 
point, since no normal operating condi- 
tion is visualized in which the difficulty 
would be encountered. The nearest 
approach is the condition of starting up 
a system with the series capacitor in the 
circuit followed by the induction starting 
of a large synchronous condenser at the 
receiver. Under these conditions diffi- 
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Figure 10. Critical conditions for spontaneous 
hunting from miniature-system tests—no hunt- 
ing for points above curves 


R,, X,—Resistance, reactance of two-circuit 
lines 

Ro, Xo—Total circuit resistance and reactance 

Xe—Series-capacitor reactance 

P/P,,—Ratio transmitted power to the stability 
limit 
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calty may be encountered in accelerating 
the condenser to normal speed. The 
difficulty can, of course, be overcome by 
switching the capacitor out of service 
until the condenser is in synchronism. 
If considerable generating capacity or 
considerable shunt load is connected in 
parallel with the condenser, no difficulty 
in starting is to be expected. 


Economic Advantages of Series 
Capacitors 


An example of the substantial econo- 
mies that can be effected by the judicious 
use of series compensation in appro- 
priate circuits will now be given. In this 
example the two-circuit, 230-kv line 
between the Station I and the Station II 
developments is assumed to be compen- 
sated to bring it more nearly in line with 
the load capacity required to develop 
maximum transmission economy. An 
additional generator at Station I and a 
corresponding increase in generator and 
load capacity at the Station II end are 
assumed. Series capacitors giving 667/, 
per cent compensation are to be located 
at the mid-point of the transmission line, 
as in Figure 5a. This series capacitor 
will give with three Station I genera- 
tors and two lines a greater margin of 
stability than will be obtained for the 
case of Figure 5b with two Station I 
generators, two transmission lines, and no 
series capacitors, and closely the same 
margin of stability as obtained in the 
case of Figure 5c with three Station I 
generators, three transmission lines, and 
no séfies capacitors. The calculated re- 
sults of the economic study are as follows: 


Transient stability limit of 

uncompensated two-cir- 

cuit line with normal 

margin (load reduced 20 

per cent for same ma- 

CUES) Fie ese ee ess 175,000 kw 
Transient stability limit of 

compensated two-circuit 

line with proportionally 

increased terminals with 

corresponding stability 

MIASEUS, SN a ee ee ions 290,000 kw 
Line-reactance compensa- 

tion required on com- 


plete two-circuit line 
DA8Et a Sonn Ot eee 66.7 per cent 
Series capacitor required...... 108,000 kva 


Series capacitor installed 
cost at $11.00 per kilo- 
volt-ampere.............. $1,190,000 
Cost of one additional 
circuit with sectional- 
izing facilities (based on 
minimum construction 


Saving im capital outlay 
through use of series 
compensation, or 73.5 
per cent of cost of third 
CHUM Sore oie oc 53 $3,310,000 
Transmission efficiency: 
Three-circuit line, full- 


UA ee ane Cote 95.0 per cent 
Two-circuit line, com- 
pensated, full-load...... 92.4 per cent 


Increased losses, two-cir- 
cuit line as compared 
to three-circuit line, 
all sections operating....8,560 kw at 
Incremental loss charge- max. load 
able to compensated 
two-circuit line at 85 
per cent loss factor 
(equals approximately 
82percentload factor)... .6,180 kw 
Cost of generating in- 
cremental loss charge- 
able to compensated 
two-circuit line at 
$125.00 per kilowatt 
generation cost......... $772,000 
Incremental short-time 
synchronous - condenser 
capacity required by the 
two-circuit compensated 
line at full load with one 
section out over that re- 
quired by three-circuit 
line at full load and one 
SOLU OES. Se ae 42,300 kvar 
Incremental cost of syn- 
chronous-condenser ca- 
pacity at $4.00 per re- 
active kilovolt-ampere 
(over-load rating)......... $171,500 
Total cost of compensa- 
tion, or 47.4 per cent of 
the cost of the equiva- 
lent third circuit.......... $2,133,500 


The above conservative example illus- 
trates clearly the very considerable 
economy that can be effected by the 
proper use of series compensation. If 
high emergency-load capacity is the 
primary consideration, the aggregate 
increase in losses is negligible, and the 
comparison is even more favorable. 

In the case of heavy impedance loads, 
or of lines materially shorter than the 
one chosen in the above example, the 
loadings of maximum economy may be 
attainable without compensation and 
without giving rise to any synchronous 
stability problem. In such cases, ex- 
cessive voltage regulation instead of 
instability will be the major controlling 
factor. The circuit loadings will be 
considerably in excess of the normal 
surge-impedance values, and _ series-re- 
actance compensation can be employed 
to improve the voltage regulation and the 
power factor at the generator end of the 
line, 

A further study of the particular appli- 
cation, however, may in certain cases 
disclose that the same kilovolt-ampere 
rating in shunt capacitors applied to the 
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low-voltage bus at the receiving-end of // 


the transmission circuit would result in 
slightly better voltage regulation and 
efficiency conditions than when that 
capacitor is used as a series device. This 
difference in favor of shunt application 
will be particularly evident when the load 
power factor is near unity or slightly 
lagging. The application of shunt ca- 
pacitors in this case results in improved 
power factor and decreased transformer 
and line currents with decreased voltage 
regulation and reactive kilovolt-amperes 
generated in the line and in the trans- 
former leakage reactance. If such a cir- 
cuit were operating independently of 
other systems, and if the load were of a 
relatively steady character, the shunt 
application might prove to be the more 
economic. However, if the load is sup- 
plied by a multiple transmission system, or 
is of fluctuating character, series compen- 
sation can result in considerably im- 
proved performance over that obtained 
when the necessary capacitive kilovolt- 
amperes are used in shunt on the load bus. 
In such cases the problems require indi- 
vidual analysis to determine the most 
economic expedient to obtain the desired 
end, both as regards economy of operation 
and system performance. 

When synchronous stability limitations 
prevent the most economic loadings, 
series compensation, up to a certain 
degree, will in general be found to- 
give better economies than other alter- 
natives. If increased equivalent surge- 
impedance load ratings are required, the 
line capacitive susceptance can in effect 
be increased by shunt capacitors on the 
low-voltage receiving bus by the same 
factor that the line equivalent reactance 
is decreased by series compensation. 


Requirements of Series Capacitors 
and Protective Equipment 


Results of the analytical studies and 
miniature-system tests lead to the follow- 
ing conclusions as to the requirements of 
series capacitors and their protective 
equipment. ; 

Series capacitors should be of the: 
limited-voltage type and provided with 
protective equipment which 


1. Operates on the first cycle of overvoltage 
to limit the voltage stress on the insulation. 


2. Restores the capacitor to the circuit in 


the shortest practical time after the faulted — 


line section is cleared, preferably within not 


more than two cycles. ie; 
\ 


Provision will be desired in some cases 
to switch the capacitor into the circuit 


only after a line section is switched out of 


service. Additional protective features _ 


n 


} 
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should be provided to prevent sustained 
high currents which would produce im- 
portant heating effects. The protective 
equipment should include means for 
switching the capacitor into the circuit 
and out of the circuit as may be desired 
locally for inspection or repair, or by 
remote control as may be found advan- 
tageous from the standpoint of system 
operations. A small impedance in the 
shunting circuit is advantageous in limit- 
ing condenser discharge current; in 
addition, resistance tends to damp tran- 
sient currents and improve stability. 


Conclusions 


Analytical studies, including the eco- 
nomic problem, have shown that long 
high-voltage transmission circuits can be 
operated at their optimum loadings only 
when their equivalent impedances, or 
effective lengths, are reduced by a sizable 
factor. This reduction in transfer im- 
pedance can be accomplished most eco- 
nomically through the use of series com- 
pensation. Such applications on appro- 
priate systems would result in consider- 
able over-all economic gains. Although 
in the shorter lines of lower voltage, 
independent economic gains may not be 
possible through the application of series 
compensation, these circuits can be 
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increased in emergency capacity and 
electrical stiffness to a marked degree by 
the application of appropriate reactance 
compensation. 

The analytical work and the miniature- 
system tests have shown that the stability 
of transmission systems with series ca- 
pacitors can be estimated from considera- 
tion of the 60-cycle constants of the circuit 
in the conventional manner. Such esti- 
mates or calculations of stability should 
take into account the decreased circuit 
impedances that result when series ca- 
pacitors are in the circuit and also the 
transient changes that result from the 
operation of protective equipment. 

Transmission systems with series ca- 
pacitors are not subject to spontaneous 
hunting, providing machines are equipped 
with suitable damper windings, or pro- 
vided the system is not operated at too 
low a percentage of its normal rating. 
By observing practical operating restric- 
tions at light load, it is possible to avoid 
problems of hunting and subsynchronous 
operation in the induction starting of 
machines. 

The proposed scheme of using series 
capacitors of the limited-voltage type, 
in combination with protective equip- 
ment that quickly restores the capacitor 
to the circuit after fault isolation, is 
viewed as providing attractive possibili- 


ties for increasing the permissible and 
economic loading of long transmission 
circuits. Series-capacitor schemes have 
inherent advantages for increasing the 
permissible short-time loads or for in- 
creasing the emergency loads of existing 
systems. The scheme is viewed as suffi- 
ciently promising as to justify a large- 
scale experimental installation. 
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Lightning Investigation on 
132-Kv Transmission Sys- 
tem of the American Gas 
and Electric Company 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42-18 
by I. W. Gross and G. D. Lippert, presented 
at the AIEE winter convention, New York, 
N. Y., January 26-30, 1942, and published 
in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, April 
section, pages 178-85, previous discussions 
published in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
pages 450-3. 


R. H. Golde (British Electric and Allied 
Industries Research Association, London, 
England): The maximum values of light- 
ning currents which may flow in the various 
parts of a transmission system are of great 
interest to all engineers concerned with the 
protection of overhead lines, and the 
authors’ continued collection and latest pres- 
entation of statistical data are a most 
valuable addition to our knowledge of this 
subject. In their discussion, however, the 
authors draw attention to two features in 
their results which they suggest are in con- 
flict with the present knowledge of surge 
phenomena and, in particular, that relating 
to the effective surge impedance of line con- 
ductors. The probable explanation of these 
results is as follows: 

Table A gives the maximum voltage 
values which would be obtained if the maxi- 
mum line currents plotted in Figure 5 of 
the authors’ paper were multiplied by a 
surge impedance of 400 ohms. The result- 
ing products, if regarded as voltage surges 
on the line conductors, are rightly described 
as fantastic. I should therefore like to sug- 
gest that the relatively few high current 
values given in Figure 5 were actually 
measured in cases in which a direct stroke 
occurred to a line conductor somewhere in 
mid-span with immediate flashover to earth 
at the first tower or towers encountered. 
In this case the short length of line wire be- 
tween the point struck and the first tower 
carries practically the whole lightning cur- 
rent, but as its length is small compared 
with the equivalent length of the front of the 
average lightning current, it is misleading to 
attribute to it any surge-impedance value. 
The discharge phenomenon is simply that 
of a charged condenser—the lightning chan- 
nel—discharging to earth through a short 
path with its inherent capacitance and in- 
ductance values, the conditions heing very 
different from those obtaining for a long 
line conductor. The resulting surge volt- 
ages which are propagated along the line 
would then be given by the line currents 
measured beyond the region where discharge 
to earth takes place multiplied by the cor- 
rect surge impedance of the line. 

The second point which, according to the 
authors, ‘‘requires some further study or 
interpretation” concerns the line surge im- 
pedance values derived in Table II. These 
values are much too small to be explained 
by any known effect, including that of 
corona. Now it appears that the current 
and voltage values quoted in Table II 
were measured when discharge of the ar- 
resters protecting the stations in question 
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took place. Under these conditions reflec- 
tion phenomena invalidate the calculation of 
the line surge impedance as the quotient of 
the bus voltage and line current, An ac- 
curate calculation could be carried out only 
if the discharge characteristic of the ar- 
rester, the shape of the incident surge, and 
the distance between the recording points 
and the discharging arrester were known. 
If, in the absence of these data, it be as- 
sumed, as a first approximation, that the 
measured line currents and bus voltages 
reach their crest values at the same instant 
and that the incident surge has a very short 
front and long tail, then 


2R 
Z+R 


E=e 


and 
2Z 
Z+R 


where 


I=i 


E=busbar voltage 
e=voltage of incident surge 
I =resulting line current during operation of 
arrester 
4=current of incident surge 
Z=line surge impedance 
R=equivalent discharge resistance of ar- 
rester 


Since e/i is equal to Z, it follows that the 
quotient /I is independent of the line 
surge impedance and is in fact equal to the 
equivalent discharge resistance of the ar- 
rester at the instant when both bus voltage 
and line current reach their maximum, ‘The 
resistance values quoted in Table II are 
quite reasonable if thus explained, and there 
is no need to invoke any change in the ac- 
cepted value for the line surge impedance. 

There are several items on which further 
comments might be made but only the 
most important may be mentioned. Re- 
turning to Figure 5, it has been indicated 
that the highest current values recorded 
are probably not line currents in the sense 
of surges which are propagated along the 
line. Assuming that currents of the order of 
3,000 amperes are the highest which can 
travel along the line conductors without 
causing flashover, it is seen from the two 
curves in Figure 5 that some 75 per cent 
and 90 per cent respectively of the currents 
recorded fall within that range. These cur- 
rents may therefore be due to cases of back 
flashover, though it would also be interest- 
ing to get the authors’ information as to the 
maximum possible earth fault currents on 
these systems, since it may be feasible to 
explain at least some results by normal fre- 
quency earth fault currents following a flash- 
over at one or more towers. It follows that 
Figure 5 consists of two parts, that is, ef- 
fects of direct strokes to line wires and cases 
of back flashover, which are: not strictly 
comparable. 

The beneficial effect of bonding the tower 
legs below the ground surface is convinc- 
ingly shown by the currents discharged 
through these connections. The authors 
regard this effect to be due to ‘‘an even, uni- 
form, and quick distribution of current to 
the various tower structural members.” 
It is difficult to see why the lowest cross 
members of lattice towers should not be 
equally effective, and I should suggest that 
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the effect described is primarily due to these 
additional connections acting as earth elec- 
trodes. 

The good result to be obtained by the use 
of long earthing tubes, particularly in soil 
with a top layer of high resistivity, has long 
been recognized by practical experience. 
The authors’ current measurements provide, 
therefore, interesting direct confirmation. 
On the other hand, the meager effect of a 
ten-foot tube (Table III, case 2), installed 
as shown in Figure 2, is hardly surprising, 
since this tube which is placed between 
tower legs of equal length to itself cannot be 
expected to contribute materially to the 
combined earthing resistance of the tower. 
It would be interesting if the authors could 
install some earthing tubes at the ends of 
the 40-foot counterpoise wires and deter- 
mine the current distribution for that case. 


I. W. Gross and G. D. Lippert: The dis- 


cussion of the paper by Mr. Golde is most 
welcome, and we are gratified to note that 
the data are helpful in furthering the study 
of lightning phenomenon. Some of the 
items discussed by Mr. Golde have been 
previously discussed by Mr. Hagenguth and 
others and have been commented upon by 
the authors. Further comment on these 
items by the authors at this time does not 
appear necessary. 

The surge crest ammeter links on the line 
conductors were so adjusted and calibrated 
that the maximum possible 60-cycle fault 
currents (in the order of 2,500 amperes) 
would not materially affect the results. 

The beneficial effect of bonding the four 
tower legs together below ground is ap- 
parently not obtained by the diagonal brac- 
ing of the tower above ground. Lightning- 
current measurements (not reported in the 
paper) made on four leg towers above the 
point of connection of the first lattice braces 
indicated the lightning current was con- 
centrated in the two legs directly connected 
to the counterpoise where the underground 
bonding was not in use. ’ 

The 10-foot ground rods reported in the 
paper were not installed with any expectancy 
of obtaining an appreciable decrease in the 
over-all tower-footing resistance. These 
short rods were installed for the sole purpose 
of studying their performance in combina- 
tion with longer rods. It was believed that 
the effect of these short rods would be 
largely obscured by the longer rods and the 
250-foot counterpoise connections, and the 
observed results to date have indicated that 
this is precisely what happens. 


Rectifier Terminology 
and Circuit Analysis 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42-83 
by C. H. Willis and C. C. Herskind, presented 
at the AIEE North Eastern District meeting, 


Schenectady, N. Y., April 29-May 1, 1942, 
and published in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, — 


1942, July section, pages 496-9, . 


I. K. Dortort (Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.): A uni- 
form system of terminology for the circuit 
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elements of rectifier systems is highly desir- 
able, and any attempt to bring some order 
out of the present confusion deserves every- 
ones co-operation. To that end, it is sug- 
gested that we retain certain terms of the 
present terminology. 

The greatest disagreement probably exists 
concerning the terms half-wave, full-wave 
and single-phase rectifiers. The true single- 
phase rectifier is recognized as a half-wave 

ectifier by all. It is nothing more than a 

simple check valve seldom used in power 
circuits. If we dispose of it by giving it 
some such name as “simple half-wave’’ or 
“valve,” the problem of naming the other 
types of circuits is very much simplified. 
We could then go back to the terms half- 
wave and full-wave rectifiers, terms which 
are generally acceptable and understood by 
the majority of people using rectifiers. The 
terms would apply strictly to the conduc- 
tively connected transformer windings or 
circuit elements. 

The terms suggested by the authors are 

similar to the German “‘one-way” and “‘full- 
way” connections. Hermann in Elektro- 
technische Zeitschrift, December 1938, does 
not indicate that the use of these terms has 
improved the situation in Europe over our 
own. 
It is believed that it would be better to 
remove the full-wave or ‘‘double-way”’ 
rectifier from under the heading of ‘“‘simple 
rectifier.’ The full-wave rectifier partakes 
of the properties of both the ‘multiple’ 
and ‘‘cascade’’ rectifiers in that the d-c volt- 
ages are added, but the ripple voltages do 
not coincide, producing a ripple of higher 
order. This applies quite generally to any 
cascaded half-wave or full-wave rectifiers 
whose phases do not coincide. 

More thought should be given to the 
problem of properly naming rectifying de- 
vices or valves which may be used for pur- 
poses other than rectification. They may 
perform the function of inversion, frequency 
changing, commutation for ‘“‘commutator- 
less motors.”’ The function of inversion and 
rectification may be embodied in one device. 
In all of the functions listed here the recti- 
fiers act as commutators. Some years ago 
Brown Boveri adopted the generic term of 
“mutator,.”’ 

An easily evaluated factor providing a 
common denominator for a large number of 
rectifier circuits will certainly prove useful. 
To a very limited extent, the percentage re- 
actance of the transformer has been used 
that way in the past. The reactance factor 
given in the paper can be readily modified to 
make it universally applicable at least to the 
commonly known and used power rectifier 
circuits. 

The commutating reactance is the total 
lumped reactance between two anodes 
which undergo commutation, divided by 
two. In other words, it is the reactance at- 
tributed to each anode in a balanced system. 
This quantity is called x, in the paper. In 
the same way we can call the commutating 
voltage, E,, one-half the voltage appearing 
between the two anodes. This is, of course, 
the anode to neutral voltage, Es X sin (1/p). 
The peak value of the current which would 
flow in a short circuit between these two 
anodes is, (./2E,)/X,. Let us call this 
value J,’. The shape of the anode current 
during commutation is a segment of a sine 
wave of this amplitude. 

The ratio (I,X,)/(./2E,), where I, is the 
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total direct current to be commutated by an 
anode, is akin to the so-called percentage re- 
actance of the transformer and might be 
called the per unit reactance drop. Actually 
it is equal to J,/J,’ and could also be called 
the per unit load based on the peak short- 
circuit current. ‘* 

If one uses (I, X,)/(./2E,) as the re- 
actance factor and calls it F, for con- 
venience, the equation for the overlap be- 
comes cos (4 + oc) = cosa — Fy. This 
relationship holds for any number of phases. 

Another interesting property of this modi- 
fied reactance factor can be demonstrated 
very easily. The theoretical no-load volt- 

2E, sin =) 
V2Es p 


age of the rectifier is This 


SA 


can be converted to or derived directly! from 


Goodhue’s relationship to pve) The 


13 


drop in voltage on the d-c side due to re- 
I,Xa 


2a 


p 

per unit d-c voltage drop is therefore 
W/o[(TeX¢)/(VW2E-)] or 1/2Fe, regardless of 
the number of phases or the types of wind- 
ings! And this ratio holds true whether it is 
a half-wave or full-wave rectifier! Should 
the need ever arise, this relationship can 
be applied to unsymmetrical circuits by 
readily means of Goodhue’s rectifier calculus. 

The curves given for the a-c current har- 
monics and d-c voltage ripple harmonics 
apply only to a restricted number of sys- 
tems. Since F, is a common parameter for 
more systems than (J,X,)/Es, curves 
plotted against F, should have more gen- 
eral application. 


actance is 


as shown in the paper. The 
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C. H. Willis and C. C. Herskind: The 
modification of the reactance factor as sug- 
gested by Mr. Dortort so as to make it uni- 
versally applicable to the different types of 
rectifier circuits has been considered by the 
authors. Such modification would be de- 
sirable if it provides the simplest and most 
convenient procedure for describing and 
calculating rectifier characteristics. How- 
ever, a careful consideration of the number 
and form of the characteristic curves re- 
quired to describe the more commonly used 
rectifier circuits and a study of the pro- 
cedures involved in the use of these curves 
by the rectifier designer, indicate that the 
reactance factor as defined in the paper has 
a number of advantages over the other defi- 
nitions which are possible, 

If the reactance factor is defined by the 
quantity I, X,/E;, a complete set of curve 
sheets will be required for each type of cir- 
cuit, classifying the circuits in accordance 
with the value of P. While the angle of 
overlap can be shown on a single curve sheet 
for all types of circuits, if the reactance fac 
tor is defined by the full third term of the 
overlap equation, most of the other char- 
acteristics such as overlap factor, power fac- 
tor, harmonic voltages and currents, inter- 
phase transformer voltage, and so forth, 
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have values which are functions of both the 
angle of overlap and the number of phases 
P, Therefore, these characteristics require 
different curve sheets for the different values 
of P, regardless of the manner in which the 
reactance factor is defined. Furthermore, 
the reactance factor J,X,/H, represents the 
simplest form in which the essential factors 
may be combined in a single quantity and 
should be easiest to use. 


Thermal Co-ordination of 
Motors, Control, and 
Their Branch Circuits on 


Power Supplies of 
600 Volts and Less 


Discussion of paper 42-79 by B. W. Jones, 
presented at the AIEE North Eastern District 
meeting, Schenectady, N. Y., April 29- 
May 1, 1942, and published in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, July section, pages 
483-7. 


Jerome J. Taylor (The Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich.): The approach to 
the subject of generalized protection of 
motors and lines is interesting and direct; 
the subject is a live one now, because many 
people do not realize how explosive a low- 
voltage fault can be when source capacity is 
large. In the latter respect ordinary car- 
tridge fuses, properly constructed and in- 
stalled, are remarkable both as to current- 
interrupting and current-limiting capabili- 
ties, with the result that in many cases they 
will clear the circuit with no disturbance 
whatever, regardless of prospective short- 
circuit current. This is somewhat more than 
can be said for most breakers in spite of the 
comparatively high cost of other types. 
The combination of such fuses with over- 
load relays of the type described in the paper, 
appears to give complete protection to the 
equipment involved, and to the flexible in 
its application to individual requirements. 


Selenium Rectifiers and 


Their Design 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 
42-86 by J. E. Yarmack, presented at the 
AIEE North Eastern District meeting, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., April 29-May 1, 1942, and 
published in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 
1942, July section, pages 488-95. 


C. G. Howard (Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corporation, North Chicago, Ill.): This 
paper is timely and one I consider highly 
beneficial to the members of AIEE engaged 
in the application or use of rectifiers. 

The subject has been very well handled 
by Mr. Yarmack, who has been associated 
with the manufacture and application of the 
selenium rectifier since its introduction in 
the United States about four years ago. 
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I have closely followed the application and 
growth of the selenium rectifier in the elec- 
trical industry since its development in 
Europe about 1932. Having been associ- 
ated with the manufacture of rectifiers since 
1924 for various branches of the railway, 
electrical, and radio industries, I have been 
highly interested in basic developments of 
rectifiers of the electrolytic and dry disc 
types. 

Our company’s first application of the 
selenium rectifier was in the railway signal 
field, where it has been accepted by a large 
number of the railroads as a highly reliable 
means of charging signal batteries, and 
supplying d-c power for various signal and 
communication purposes. 

Having studied and tested the selenium 
rectifier for about ten years, I am well ac- 
quainted with its characteristics and limits. 
To my knowledge, the selenium rectifier 
has been highly satisfactory in field per- 
formance wherever properly applied, and 
service conditions taken into account. 

Selenium-rectifier equipment manufac- 
tured by our company, incorporating 
hundreds of thousands of selenium plates, 
has established field service records which 
substantiate the performance and life claims 
made for this rectifier. 

I did not attend the meeting at which the 
paper of Mr. Yarmack was presented, so I 
am not familiar with any comments which 
may have been made from the floor regard- 
ing the selenium rectifier. I can only say 
that those who are interested in investigat- 
ing the true properties and characteristics 
of the selenium rectifier, will find it to be a 
very useful development. 


E. A. Harty (nonmember; General Electric 
Company, West Lynn, Mass.): The method 
used by the author to obtain the constants 
of the rectifier circuit, as well as those of 
the rectifier unit, appears very elaborate and 
less direct than the following procedure: 
Inasmuch as the voltage impressed per 
element is quite definite and cannot be ex- 
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Figure 1. Full-wave single-phase bridge-type 
circuit 


ceeded without danger of breaking down the 
blocking layer, there is a definite maximum 
average d-c voltage that can be obtained for 
each type of circuit at the maximum rated 
current. 

For example, for a single-phase full-wave 
bridge circuit such as shown in Figure 1 of 
this discussion, the d-c voltage at full load 
is 12 volts. Therefore, for every 12 volts 
required, one cell per leg would be needed. 

A family of curves as shown on Figure 2 
of this discussion permits estimating the 
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b-C VOLTAGE OUTPUT 


200 

PER CENT OF NORMAL CURRENT 
Figure 2. A-c-d-c voltage of unit bridge 
selenium full-wave rectifier (resistance load) 


a-c voltage required for each cell per leg, 
used in the proposed rectifier circuit. Values 
are shown at different current densities. All 
that is required is to multiply the readings 
obtained by the number of series cells used. 

The author frankly admits that the 
selenium rectifier ages and that both the 
output and efficiency decreases with time. 
However, according to my records based on 
ten years’ experience, the author’s ‘“‘dv’”’ 
term increases more than 50 percent. Aging 
data accumulated from foreign and domestic 
tests, by the writer, seem to indicate that 
all selenium rectifiers which were manufac- 
tured in Europe previous to 1938 aged very 
badly if operated at full voltage and that 
their resistance more than doubled. Typical 
aging curves are shown in Figure 38. Aging 
data on units manufactured since 1938 ap- 
pear to show promise of better aging. 
Domestic cells are relatively new, and aging 
data do not exceed two years’ duration, and 
only time will tell how they will age. 

Inasmuch as not more than 18 volts rms 
can be safely applied to selenium elements a 
family of curves should be given similar to 
Figure 2, except using cells that have aged 
fully. To prevent overloading cells, this 
latter curve should be used for design pur- 
poses and not the curves for new elements, 
as recommended by the author. 

Aging in rectifier circuits where the recti- 
fier resistance changes with time can be 
minimized by making the rectifier resistance 
a small percentage of the total circuit resist- 
ance. Figure 4 shows this graphically. The 
use of fins, wider spacing, and fans results 
in making the rectifier resistance a larger 
portion of the circuit resistance. Assuming 
that the author’s “dy” term, which is a 
function of the rectifier resistance, changes 
only 50 per cent by reference to Figure 4, 
the amount of aging can be anywhere from 
5 to 22 per cent depending on whether the 
rectifier resistance is 10 or 50 per cent of 
the circuit resistance. 

Hence, overrating of selenium rectifiers 
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should be watched carefully. D-c voltages 
should always be derated, to prevent in- 
creasing the a-c voltage beyond the safe 
limits as specified by the manufacturers, 
which may result in rectifier failures. 


John E. Yarmack: Although Mr. Harty’s 
suggested simplified method of design of 
selenium rectifiers would be useful in some 
cases, it would not, in the author’s opinion, 
serve the purpose when one deals with a 
large variety of plates of different assemblies 
and sizes, and for all possible circuits, kinds 
of loading and types of service. 

As to the aging of selenium rectifiers, the 
discusser illustrates a marked progress made 
in the technique of manufacture of selenium 
rectifiers. The illustrations and comments, 
however, lack information as to the extent 
of these tests and the conditions under 
which they were performed. It is worth 
reiterating, however, that not voltage per 
plate, but the current and the ultimate tem- 
perature of the plates created by current 
flowing, is the real factor causing higher or 
lesser degree of aging of selenium rectifiers. 


Reactance and Skin Effect of 
Concentric Tubular 
Conductors 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42-78 
by H. B. Dwight, presented at the AIEE 
North Eastern District meeting, Schenectady, 
N. Y., April 29-May 1,1942, and published 
in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, July 
section pages 513-18. 


H. W. Bousman (General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y.): Those of us 
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who use concentric conductors will welcome — 


this latest contribution to the design of 
such conductors. Some years ago Professor 
Dwight taught us to express the resistance 
ratio of an isolated tube in terms of the 
square root of the ratio of frequency to 
resistance per unit length, This parameter 
has proved to be a great timesaver for the 
designer who may have to deal with a 
variety of conductor materials. Even 
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when copper is used, the parameter is con- 
venient and useful, because it minimizes the 
computation required to show the effect of 
temperature on the resistance ratio. Would 
it be possible to put the resistance ratio of 
an outer return conductor in terms of this 
parameter? 

Incidentally, there is a relation between 
the resistance ratio of an outer tube and 
that of the same tube used as an isolated 
conductor. The symbols are those of the 


paper. 
I i 
1= >} isolated — als 
Mee q tube q 


Rac 
as outer — 
ere conductor 


This is a simple slide-rule procedure for 
design use in determining the resistance of 
outer tubular conductors from the author’s 
previously published curves for isolated 
conductors. 


H. B. Dwight: In reference to Mr. Bous- 
man’s discussion, the curves of Figure 2 
may be plotted on mt where 


fas v=) 
p 


as shown in equation 11. The quantity m 
is a constant, for Figure 2. One may write 


goes (1) 


where &, which equals 


eS P HS. 
a(r?—q?) 


is in abohms per centimeter. By multiply- 
ing the horizontal readings for each curve 


in Figure 2 by Vv r? —q?/t times a constant» 
one can plot the curves on 1/(f/R), as was 
done in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, volume 41, 
1922, page 189. If desired, curves plotted 
on mt may be accompanied by the equation 


mt =0.0277+/ { RP ae 5 \ (2) 


as was done in the General Electric Review, 
April 1930, page 250, R being in ohms per 
1,000 feet. Where the tubular conductors 
are stranded, it is undoubtedly preferable 
to use R, the resistance of the conductor for 
some assigned length, rather than p the 
resistivity. 

All of the curve sheets based on R require 
a slide-rule operation before reading from 
the curves, but Figure 2 requires no slide- 
rule work, for solid copper tubes, unless 
one is using a different frequency or resis- 
tivity. 

For a frequency f, multiply the tube 
thickness by Vv; f/60 before reading from 
the curves, as stated after equation 29 in 
the paper. 

For resistivity 1, multiply the tube 
thickness by V p/p before reading from 
the curves, where p is the resistivity of 
standard annealed copper at 75 degrees 
centigrade, in the same units as p,. In 
this way, changes in resistivity caused by 
the metal used or the temperature, may be 
allowed for. 

The stranding of tubular conductors has 
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often been a source of misunderstanding. 
Such conductors are really a mixture of 
metal and air, and p; for a stranded con- 
ductor should be obtained by dividing R, 
the resistance of the conductor per unit 
length (one centimeter or one inch), by 
a(r2—q*), the gross area of cross section 
(square centimeters or square inches). 

The equation given in Mr. Bousman’s 
discussion should be useful at low fre- 
quencies, for the range of Figure 2, that is, 
for the resistance ratio of the outer tube 
less than about 3. It can be derived by 
omitting the later terms of the low-fre- 
quency solution, and it can be checked by 
readings from Figure 2. For instance, for 
t=0.9 inch and ¢/d=0.20, 


Roc ae Rac Ree ‘ie Rac 
———_ (outer) + ———— (isolated 

Rac Rac 

el = 1.64, f Fi 2 
= Io ee rom Figure 

or 

ne 
ee EOL 

q 0.6 


by Mr. Bousman’s equation. 

For frequencies high enough for the later 
terms of equations 36 and 37 to be dis- 
carded, a different result is obtained, 
namely, 


R,,(outer) ws 
R,,(isolated) ry qd 


However, this has no apparent application, 
for the natural procedure would be to use 
the high-frequency formulas directly. 


Temperature-Aging Tests 
on Class-A-Insulated 


Fractional-Horsepower 
Motor Stators 


Discussion of paper 42-82 by J. A. Scott and 
B. H. Thompson, presented at the AIEE North 
Eastern District meeting, Schenectady, N. Y., 
April 29-May 1, 1942, and published in 
AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, July section, 
pages 499-501. 


Jerome J. Taylor (Detroit Edison Company, 
Detroit, Mich.): The paper is a useful addi- 
tion to the knowledge of class A materials, 
which (latter) are a large proportion of all 
insulation now in use. With wartime condi- 
tions exerting pressure toward increased 
loading of equipment, such knowledge is of 
very great value. Nevertheless, it is to be 
hoped that eventually a low-cost insulating 
material can be developed that will operate 
indefinitely at high temperatures without 
deteriorating. The temperature-sensitivity 
of most present insulations, compared to 
copper and steel, has for years past forced 
many designs and ratings to be based on 
this one factor alone. There is now reason 
to think that the severity of the restriction 
will soon be eased. When this is accom- 
plished, ratings can be based on other fac- 
tors such as efficiency, voltage drop, 
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torque, and so forth, which have a more 
logical relation to performance, and the field 
will then be open to new and interesting de- 
signs. 


V. M. Montsinger (General Electric Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass.): The authors are 
to be congratulated on the practical method 
of making tests on small motors. As pointed 
out in the paper, their findings of degrees’ 
increase to half the life is in fair agreement 
with what has been found for class A insula- 
tion used in transformers. If it were prac- 
tical to make similar tests on transformers, 
we might find that the results would not 
check the 8-degree rule, which I have used 
for several years, as well as Scott and 
Thompson found, namely, a 10.5-degree, 
11-degree rule and, in one case, a 15-degree 
rule. The reason for wide variations found 
in the length of life is given in the following 
statement which appeared in a paper en- 
titled ‘“‘Emergency Overloading of Air- 
Cooled Oil-Immersed Power Transformers 
by Hot-Spot Temperatures” presented at 
the summer convention:! 


“The estimated life of a transformer is at best only a 
rough approximation. The dielectric strength of 
insulation does not deteriorate until it has become 
embrittled and cracked. It is possible therefore for 
a transformer to continue to operate long after the 
mechanical life of its insulation is well used up un- 
less subjected to excessive mechanical stresses 
(short circuit, handling, or other mechanical 
shocks), since its normal stresses are quite low. It 
does not follow therefore that a transformer will 
fail when its insulation is embrittled; on the con- 
trary, if severely strained it might fail before the 
mechanical strength is completely used up.” 


While no one can claim to predict the 
exact life of apparatus by any rule, we are 
making progress. I feel that the authors of 
this paper have made a very worth-while 
contribution to this complex problem. 
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High-Voltage Fusing of 
Transformer Banks 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42-80 
by H. H. Marsh, Jr., and G. B. Dodds, pre- 
sented at the AIEE North Eastern District 
meeting, Schenectady, N. Y., April 29-May 
1, 1942, and published in AIEE TRANSAC- 
TIONS, 1942, July section, pages 533-5. 


Bruce O. Watkins (nonmember, Rurai 
Electrification Administration, St. Louis, 
Mo.): It is gratifying to see that the 
authors give consideration to the setting 
and the type of the protective device on the 
load side of the transformer bank before 
deciding on a fuse for the supply side. On 
Rural Electrification Administration sys- 
tems it usually is necessary to install as 
high a rating of device as possible, consist- 
ent with short-circuit protection of the 
transformers on the load side, in order to ob- 
tain a sufficient number of co-ordinated 
overcurrent devices in series for sectionaliz- 
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ing the rather lengthy lines, Often severe 
limitations in sectionalizing the system 
have been imposed by the supplying utili- 
ties’ requirements for the supply side fuse. 

Some operators also do not seem to realize 
that the time-current characteristics of fuse 
links of the same rating, but made by differ- 
ent manufacturers, are totally different. It 
is entirely insufficient to specify the fuse 
rating, and probably the better method is to 
define the required time-current character- 
istic, 

It is to be hoped that other utilities will 
follow this lead, and that the practice of fus- 
ing for a specified time full-load trans- 
former rating-will soon become obsolete. 


H. L. Rawlins (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manulacturing Company, Hast Pittsburgh, 
Pa,): This paper is a very welcome one in 
that it recites the experience and practices 
with high-voltage fuses, There has been a 
dearth of information dealing with high- 
voltage fuses from the operators’ viewpoint, 
and it is hoped that this paper will open the 
field for further discussions, 

The direct comparison between fused 
stations and unfused stations is very en- 
lightening, and vividly reveals the ability of 
high-voltage fuses to rapidly clear a fault 
before serious damage can occur or the fault 
spread to adjacent apparatus. 

The authors have stressed the use of 34.5- 
kv fuses on a 22-ky system, This practice 
may have been desirable at one time and no 
doubt was adopted before the advent of 
laboratory tested fuses of high interrupting 
ability, The requirement of the company 
with which I am associated is that high- 
voltage fuses must satisfactorily interrupt 
all values of current from the minimum 
current that will melt the link to currents in 
excess of the interrupting rating, with rated 
voltage across one unit, on circuits haying a 
rapid rise of transient recovery voltage. 
Many years of satisfactory operating ex- 
perience with high-voltage fuses meeting 
this requirement indicate that overvoltage 
fusing is not justified, Wurthermore, cer- 
tain types of fuses, when of higher-voltage 
rating than required, may, during interrup- 
tion, produce voltage surges in excess of the 
insulation strength of the system, 

Of particular interest are the authors’ 
remarks concerning proper maintenance of 
high-voltage fuses. Such fuses, protecting 
transformer banks, when properly applied 
with respect to secondary protective de- 
vices, will never blow unless there is a fault 
within or immediately adjacent to the trans- 
former, It is conceivable that such a fuse 
could be in service 20 years or more before 
being called upon to interrupt a fault, It 
is apparent, therefore, that a definite pro- 
gram for the inspection and maintenance of 
high-voltage fuses is required, and it would 
be interesting to know the requirements set 
up by the Duquesne Light Company, 


H. H, Marsh, Jr., and G. B. Dodds: In Mr, 
Rawlins’ comments of this paper he has 
brought up two points that make further 
explanation by the authors desirable, The 
first of these is his question as to our rea- 
sons for using 84'/y-kv fuses on a 22-kv sys- 
tem, As Mr, Rawlins surmised, this prac- 
tice was adopted in the early days when 
original spacings and construction of fuses 
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and mountings were found to be inadequate, 
As pointed out in the paper it was found 
that the higher-voltage rating fuses cured 
some of the early difficulties. 

Since that time the manufacturers have 
developed and tested their fuses to the point 
where reliable and satisfactory operation of 
fuses at their nominal rated voltage is satis- 
factory. In the meantime, however, we had 
installed a considerable number of the fuses 
of a higher-voltage rating, and we have con- 
tinued that practice in the Schweitzer and 
Conrad type D and C fuses, in order to 
simplify the replacement and the storeroom 
stock of fuses. In the use of fuses on other 
voltages and in the use of fuses of other 
types, where the usage commenced after 
satisfactory fuses of nominal system voltage 
rating were available, we have not con- 
tinued the practice of using overvoltage fuses. 

In the second point brought up by Mr. 
Rawlins in which he called attention to the 
fact that fuses may be in service for long 
periods of time and not be called upon to in- 
terrupt a fault, he recognizes that it is diffi- 
cult to test the condition of such fuses and 
invites information as to what practice is 
followed on the Duquesne Light Company 
system. 

As the Schweitzer and Conrad liquid-type 
fuse is the only fuse we have had in use for a 
sufficiently long period of time to obtain 
worth-while experience, our comments will 
be restricted to this type of fuse. Defects 
that have been located by observations are 
low liquid, cracks in the glass tube, and dis- 
coloration of the liquid. In the event of the 
first two of these items, the fuse should ob- 
viously be replaced. In connection with 
the discoloration of the liquid, experience 
must indicate whether this is a normal or ab- 
normal discoloration. Normal discolora- 
tion consists of the liquid assuming a slightly 
brownish tinge but remaining clear, while 
abnormal discoloration may cause a milky 
appearance or a precipitate. In some cases 
of improper sealing, water may have gained 
access to the liquid. 

In regard to other types of fuses, our ex- 
perience has been limited either to too few 
a number or too short a period to be of any 
value in determining whether the fuses 
are in good operating condition or not. 
We would welcome advice from the manu- 
facturers of the Schweitzer and Conrad type 
SM and the Westinghouse BA fuses as to 
how we could determine whether such fuses 
are in satisfactory operating condition. 


Sleet Problems on Electrified 
Railroads 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 
42-121 by H. F. Brown, presented at the 
AIEE summer convention, Chicago, III., 
June 22-26, 1942, and published in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, August section, 
pages 589-93, 


F. E. Snell (Cleveland Railway Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio): The problem of sleet 
prevention in the light traction industry 
came into existence simultaneously with 
installation of the first trolley wires strung 
in localities subjected to freezing weather. 
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Because of geographical location, some 
cities are naturally more liable to sleet storm 


/ 


damage than others which are situated in ~ 


the more temperate zones. For this 
reason the methods used in combating sleet 
may differ greatly in different sections of the 
country. 

During the last 50 years many devices 
have been used with varying degrees of 
success for effective removal of sleet from 
trolley wires. Some of these devices were 
soon discarded, because the trolley wire 
was greatly damaged by their use. 

The trolley wheel, used extensively on 
street cars, has an average life of approxi- 
mately 12,000 miles. In spite of this aver- 
age life, a single bad sleet storm may wear 
out many wheels which are almost new. 
Carbon shoes, used on modern street cars 
and trackless trolley coaches as current col- 
lectors, are critically affected by sleet, and 
much trouble is experienced under such cir- 
cumstances. 

In addition to trolley wheel and shoe 
damage, trolley wires may also be damaged 
to such an extent that several wire failures 
occur during a prolonged severe storm. 
Sleet, accompanied by high winds, may cause 
considerable damage to overhead plant as 
well as costly service interruptions. 

Without doubt, preparedness is the most 
important ally of a traction company in 
combating sleet. Some sections of the coun- 
try are very susceptible to sudden drops in 
temperature. Should this occur during a 
rain storm and at a temperature slightly 
above the freezing point, formation of ice 
on trolley wires is a logical result. Any 
operating difficulties which may develop, 
however, depend not only upon the severity 
of the storm but also upon the preparedness 
of a company promptly to remove ice as it 
forms. Experience proves that street-car or 
trackless-trolley overhead can be kept opera- 
tive aslong as vehicles can move in the street. 

Contrary to popular belief, neither ex- 
pensive equipment nor an abnormal organi- 
zation are necessary to keep overhead plant 
relatively free from ice during a freezing 
storm. The one important fact is to know 
what is coming and be prepared for it. 
When weather changes may be expected, a 
short-wave radio tuned to pick up aviation 
weather reports at stated intervals of time 
is of great assistance. This, accompanied 
by a check with the local weather bureau, 
will permit an operator to foresee the possi- 
bility of sleet by several hours. If it is 
raining when the temperature is slightly 
above 82 degrees, frequent thermometer 


readings will indicate any change toward 


the freezing point. 

Co-ordination of all available weather 
information is of great importance. This 
work is often one of the duties of a trouble 


dispatcher, or it may be assigned to some — 


other authorized employee who is capable of 
determining the probable condition of the 
weather. When ice threatens to damage 
property and disrupt service, it is his re- 


sponsibility to notify the proper officials as 


far in advance as possible. 
At such a time service on overhead plant 
should be increased as much as possible, be- 


cause the frequent passage of trolley wheels — 


or shoes will prevent minor ice formation. 
If conditions become worse, carbon shoes 
should be removed from the vehicle and 
replaced with old steel shoes which have 
grooves worn into their faces. The rela- 
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tively soft carbon has very little cutting 
effect and is conducive to severe arcing, 
whereas the action of the steel shoes is 
much more pronounced. Frequent service 
on all wire, accompanied by the use of steel 
shoes on those vehicles normally equipped 
for shoe operation, will permit satisfactory 
operation during average storms. 

In extremely severe cases “‘sleet cutters” 
should be used. Such a cutter may be at- 
tached to the standard trolley wheel for 
street-car operation, but in the case of 

ley coaches the sleet shoes should be 
substituted for steel shoes. A minimum 
number of coaches should be provided with 
sleet shoes at first and the number increased, 
if necessary, dependent upon the severity of 
the storm. 

A severe storm can also be combated by 
the use of a line truck. The truck should 
be equipped with two old trolley bases and 
two trolley poles having rigid harps and 
sleet-cutting wheels should be available for 
instant use. When in service the base spring 
tension should be set to approximately 40 
pounds. This excessive force of the wheels 
against the wires will effectively remove a 
heavy coating of ice. As soon as a storm 
subsides or ice ceases to form, all cutting 
shoes or wheels should be removed im- 
mediately, because they are liable to score 
the wire if used excessively. 

Necessary investment in special equip- 
ment is surprisingly low and does not re- 
quire an increased maintenance personnel. 

In closing, two facts are of prime impor- 
tance and they must never be forgotten or 
overlooked. Know what is coming and be 
prepared when it arrives. Experience has 
often proved that it is easier and cheaper 
to keep out of trouble than it is to get out 
of trouble. 


D. R. MacLeod (General Electric Company, 
Erie, Pa.): Sleet storms can cause serious 
interruptions in service on electrified rail- 
roads. Fortunately, the type of sleet storm 
which causes interference with electric opera- 
tion is not of frequent occurrence, but, 
since it is the aim of the railroads and rapid 
transit systems to maintain their schedules 
under all conditions, the operators make pro- 
vision for this type of emergency also. 

One of the difficult problems is that of cars 
and locomotives lying in yards over night 
with their pantographs down. Ice may 
form to such a thickness as to prevent the 
raising of the pantographs. It would be 
interesting to know what methods are used 
to insure getting them in service promptly 
during sleet storms. When the pantograph 
has been raised, electric methods of heating 
provide the best-known means of keeping 
the pantographs free from ice. The equip- 
ment required on an a-c locomotive or car 
is relatively inexpensive and can be installed 
in the space available at the base of the 
pantograph. The equipment must be de- 


' signedto withstand normaland transient volt- 


ages on the trolley and should be protected 
against faults to ground at the pantograph. 
Various methods of using load currents to 
keep trolley wires free from ice are available. 
Usually these methods are at the expense of 
regulation, so that low voltages must be 
tolerated during the emergency. In this 
paper mention is made of three schemes one 
of which has been used for some years. 
The water-box scheme is an emergency 
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method which can be justified on the basis 
that it requires an inexpensive equipment. 
The scheme shown in Figure 3 (scheme 1) 
of the paper is subject to the disadvantage 
that care must be taken to’ prevent disas- 
trous overvoltages in case a ground occurs 
on one of the trolleys to which the 1,000- 
volt secondary winding of the heating trans- 
former is connected. A ground on the trol- 
leys is equivalent to a short circuit on the 
heating transformer. A circuit breaker 
should be provided on the 1,000-volt side 
and interlocked with the 11,000-volt breaker 
so that the latter can not open before the 
1,000-volt side is cleared. The 1,000-volt 
winding must be designed to stand 11,000 
volts. Another disadvantage of scheme 1 is 
that it maintains 1,000 volts between trol- 
leys which could not be permitted where 
there are crossovers between the tracks. 


W. J. Clardy (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): It is mentioned in Mr. Brown’s paper 
that the “dancing” of conductors has been 
observed when no sleet or wind are present. 
In some instances, such movement occurs 
during rapid intensity changes in the mag- 
netic fields surrounding the conductors. 
These sudden alterations set up repulsions 
and attractions between cables which cause 
the oscillations. Any quick current build-up 
or fade-out produced by circuit interrup- 
tions incident to sleet on the contact wire 
or due to other rapid variations in power 
demand may lead to the phenomena. 

The suggested scheme of using 11,000- 
volt energy passing through a trolley or 
feeder circuit and a water rheostat to 
ground, for heating the wire, appears waste- 
ful of power. A current flow of 800 amperes 
is 8,800 kw at 11,000 volts and unity power 
factor. This is 8,800 kilowatt-hours per 
hour. Thus, at one cent per kilowatt-hour, 
the operating expense is 88 dollars per hour 
for each trolley or feeder circuit and some 
95 per cent of this amount is wasted in 
resistor losses. 

No mention is made of the measures which 
may be undertaken to avoid difficulties be- 
cause of sleet or third rails. This is a prob- 
lem which requires attention on suburban 
electrifications and urban rapid transit sys- 
tems. The Chicago, Aurora and Elgin Rail- 
road has a unique device for freeing the 
third rail of sleet. It consists of a special 
six-inch shoe which is moved down in con- 
tact with the third rail in advance of the 
collector shoe. Actuation is by means of a 
four-inch cylinder supplied with air at 100 
pounds pressure. The shoe has seven blunt 
nose teeth which act as cutters. The teeth 
are set at a 45-degree angle so as to be self- 
freeing. 


Dwight L. Smith (Chicago Rapid Transit 
Company, Chicago, Ill.): Mr. Brown’s 
excellent paper deals with the prevention 
and removal of sleet on overhead trolley 
only and does not cover the subject so far 
as lines operating on third rail. The 
Chicago Rapid Transit Company operates 
almost entirely on top-contact unprotected 
third rail and faces a potentially serious 
sleet problem because of this type of con- 
struction. It would be desirable to either 
convert to under contact rail or to protect 
the present top contact rail, but both struc- 
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tural and equipment clearances are such 
that the cost of either of these plans would 
be prohibitive. Most of the third rail on 
the elevated lines is 80 pounds with a con- 
ductivity equivalent to approximately 
1,000,000 centimeters of copper and the 
third rail to be used in the subway is 144 
pounds, special section low carbon with a 
conductivity equivalent to over 2,000,000 
centimeters. With such conductivities, it is 
manifestly impossible to handle the sleet 
problem by resistance heating as may be 
done with overhead systems. 

The Chicago Rapid Transit Company 
has solved the problem by the use of me- 
chanical sleet crushers and scrapers on 
motor cars. These devices are installed on 
the beam supporting the trolley shoe col- 
lector and are normally held from contact 
with third rail by cams. When their use is 
necessary, they are lowered to make contact 
with the top surface of the rail and are forced 
down by spring pressure of about 150 
pounds. The crusher is a cylinder approxi- 
mately three inches in diameter with helical 
ridges which rolls and breaks up and 
crushes the sleet coating. The scraper con- 
sists of two hardened steel blades arranged 
at an angle of about 30 degrees with the 
line of the trolley rail, which follow the 
crushers and scrape off the crushed ice. 
Formerly these devices were used only for 
sleet removal and the ordinary shoe collector 
relied on for current collection; later the 
scraper was connected in parallel with the 
collecting shoe and thus itself acts as a cur- 
rent collector. 

Naturally, considerable arcing occurs be- 
cause of imperfect contact, but this has been 
prevented from jumping to grounded por- 
tions of the truck by the use of flashboards 
and cup washers on the bolt ends. When 
the type of construction makes it possible, 
the wooden shoe beam is constructed with 
its top face at about a 45-degree angle in 
order to prevent sleet and moisture from 
collecting on a horizontal surface. 

With this device it is possible to remove 
sleet which has accumulated on the third 


_rail, and the operation of a fairly frequent 


service prevents further accumulation. 

At certain critical locations such as on 
inclines where the sleet tends to flow down- 
grade and results in a very heavy coating 
near the bottom of the grade and in yards 
where cars have been stored during a sleet 
storm without any movement on the track, 
special means are used to remove and pre- 
vent further accumulation of sleet. The 
company has developed a sleet paste which 
consists of a mixture of powdered graphite, 
an antifreeze vehicle and a small amount 
of light oil mixed to the consistency of a 
thin paste. This paste is applied by hand 
by means of a long-handled brush and 
disintegrates heavy sleet coatings rapidly 
and prevents further sleet from adhering to 
the rail for an appreciable time. No suc- 
cessful means have been found for applying 
it other than by hand, and the cost of the 
paste itself and its application has resulted 
in confining its use only to such critical 
locations. 

By the two means described above, delays 
due to sleet accumulation on the third rail 
have been almost entirely eliminated. 


H. F. Brown: Mr. Smith’s comments rela- 
tive to sleet removal from third rail are 
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interesting and timely, in connection with 
this general subject. This particular phase 
of the sleet problem was not touched upon 
in my paper as being outside its immediate 
scope. The New Haven Railroad does not 
operate or maintain any third rail, although 
their locomotives operate into the Grand 
Central Station over the New York Cen- 
tral tracks, from under running third rail. 

Mr. MacLeod touches upon some design 
difficulties of scheme 1, outlined in the 
paper. These were recognized but not de- 
tailed in the paper, as this scheme was not 
used. 

Mr. Clardy-points out the economic dis- 
advantage of the water-box scheme. Such 
costs as he mentions must be weighed 
against the possibility of operation by other 
forms of motive power and against the cost 
of delays to important passenger trains. 
His comments regarding conductor move- 
ments (dancing) due to sudden alterations 
in their surrounding field are important in 
connection with this subject, since this 
phenomenon has been often noticed on the 
feeders mentioned in this paper. 


Electric Control for 
Steam Boilers on Diesel- 
Electric and Straight Electric 
Locomotives 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 
42-127 by E. H. Burgess, presented at the 
AEE summer convention, Chicago, Ill., June 
22-26, 1942 and published in AIEE TRANS- 
ACTIONS, 1942, August section, pages 
604-06. 


Arthur Bessey Smith (Associated Electric 
Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, IIl.): This 
paper is a welcome addition to the literature 
of electric control, whether for boilers, ma- 
chines, or other devices. 

The necessary brevity of the paper left 
numerous points open to question, some of 
which I believe should be added to complete 
the picture. 


1. It seems to be assumed that the heat generated 
by the burner varies with the speed of the burner 
motor. 


2. As the boiler pressure rises, it seems that the 
pressure switch opens the contacts in the sequence 
5-4-3-2-1. 


3. Itis not clear how the coils of the pilot relay and 
the solenoid valve are connected to the heavy duty 
contacts. If wired exactly as shown, when high 
pressure has opened all of the contacts, current will 
be cut off both pilot relay and solenoid; thus both 
will release. 


4. Does the pilot-relay contact close at the opera- 
tion or at the release of the pilot relay? This is in- 
volved in the pilot relay interlock during the off 
period, when the time-delay relay is said to be kept 
energized, page 604, column 3 of the paper. 


5. Howis the water level in the drum or equivalent 
maintained? 


6. What is the function of the coil marked ‘‘pres- 
sure switch?” 


7. On page 604, column 2, ‘‘boiler is ready to run” 
—does this mean “‘ready to raise steam from cold?” 


E. H. Burgess: 1. Heat generated by the 
burner varies with the speed of the burner 
motor inasmuch as the amount of fuel forced 
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through the burner is proportionate to the 
burner motor speed. 


2. When the pressure switch coil is ener- 
gized, the contact fingers close in sequence 
1-2-3-4-5, which actually provides step start- 
ing for the motor. When the steam pressure 
rises to a predetermined point number 5 
finger opens, thereby inserting a definite 
amount of resistance in series with the motor 
through the number 5 load relay. As the 
pressure continues to rise, the balance of 
contacts open in sequence 4-3-2-1, and after 
number 1 opens, the motor stops entirely. 


38-4. The pilot relay coil and solenoid 
valve coil are connected to the armature of 
the number 1 and number 2 load relays and 
are only energized when either of these load 
relay contacts are closed, when high pres- 
sure causes all the heavy duty relay con- 
tacts to open, then both the solenoid valve 
and pilot relay became de-energized. The 
contacts of the pilot relay make only when 
the coil is de-energized, which, as can be 
seen from the circuit, complete the circuit 
to the coil of the outfire relay. 


5. During the normal operation of the 
boiler an excessive amount of water is 
pumped into the coils, which does not turn 
into steam. This excess water is removed 
from the steam line in the separator, and the 
height of water in the separator is controlled 
by a ball float. The excess water then re- 
turns to the storage tank through a heat ex- 
changer. 


6. The multifinger pressure switch is of 
the normally open contact type which, when 
the coil is energized, slowly closes the con- 
tacts in sequence 1-2-3-4-5. Steam pres- 
sure exerts pressure against the contacts 
only and in no way interferes with the 
operating coil. 


7. “When boiler is ready to run,’”’ means 
that all operating and safety devices are 
set in normal position, such as main line 
switch closed, all safety switches closed, and 
ignition switch in the ‘‘on” position. The 
preceding conditions must be met before the 
boiler will generate steam, regardless of 
whether it is from a cold start or from a hot 
boiler that has just been shut down. 


Electric Facilities and 
Operating Plan for the 
First Chicago Subway 


Discussion of paper 42-137 by C. E. De Leuw, 
presented at the AIEE summer convention, 
Chicago, Ill., June 22-26, 1942, and published 
in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, November 
section, pages 780-7. 


W. J. Clardy (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): Mr. De Leuw’s interesting paper 
gives a comprehensive outline of progress 
in the betterment of urban travel facilities 
in Chicago. Rapid transit is essential to 
the prosperity and growth of every large 
city. Subway and elevated lines serve as 
means of low-cost and convenient access to 
shopping and delivery districts. The ter- 
titory available for residential purposes is 
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increased, and the concentration of workers 
in homes near offices is avoided. 

The expansion of New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Cleveland dem- 
onstrates this dependence on quick travel 
between various sections of cities. Dur- 
ing recent years many additions have been 
made to the subway lines which serve New 
York. An interesting phase of the develop- 
ment is the replacement of elevated lines ina 
number of locations. After new subways 
were completed and operation initiated, 
the old elevated routes were abandoned and 
the structures demolished. Thus, street 
appearance is improved, and property values 
bettered. The New York system has in- 
troduced some novel types of subway 
streamlined rolling stock. A multisection 
car, composed of five bodies on six trucks, 
is in operation which seats 198 passengers 
and has a total capacity of 712. The weight 
of this unit is 182,600 pounds. Another 
articulated car used consists of three bodies 
on four trucks. There are 84 seats, the 
total capacity is 318, and the weight 75,540. 

Rapid transit in Chicago dates back to 
1892. The present elevated lines are func- 
tioning remarkably well within their limita- 
tions, but the city requires additional facili- 
ties to provide for growth and expansion. 
The new subway will contribute materially 
in meeting these needs. War conditions 
are preventing the immediate purchase of 
new rolling stock for the subway, but reason- 
ably satisfactory operation can be expected 
from existing steel cars of the Chicago Rapid 
Transit Company. The delay in the pro- 
curement will prove beneficial because of 
the increase in production capacity of 
lightweight materials suitable for car con- 
struction after the war. 


Relative Expense for Service 
Restoration With Different 
Types of Overcurrent Pro- 
tection for Distribution 
Circuits 

Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 

42-129 by G. F. Lincks and C. R. Craig, pre- 


sented at the AIEE summer convention, Chi- 
cago, IIl., June 22-26, 1942, and published 


in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, Novem- 


ber section, pages 813-21. 


E. L. Bayles (Northwestern Public Service 
Company, Huron, S. D.): The Huron- 
Iroquois line of the Northwestern Public 
Service Company is a three-phase 11-kv 
line approximately 481!/2 miles long with 
solidly grounded neutral, using number 6 
hard-drawn conductor. Thirty-foot poles 
are used with triangular construction 
having a 41/>-foot crossarm, a forged steel 
pole-top pin, and 28-inch strap braces. 
Steel pins are used in the arms, and in- 
sulators are nominally 15 kv. 
quarter-inch Siemens—Martin steel neutral 
wire is carried the entire length of the cir- 
cuit on the poles at approximately one foot 
below the lower attachment point of the 
braces. 

The neutral wire is grounded at each 
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transformer installation, at each overhead 
guy and each pole. Grounding conditions 
are poor to fair. Driven ground rods on 
transformer installations and down guys 
are connected to the neutral test from eight 
ohms on up, while pole grounds run from a 
minimum of 100 ohms on up to an unread- 
able value. 

The terrain is quite flat with maximum 
exposure of line to lightning, wind, and sleet. 
TI ere are practically no trees or other ob- 
jects which might shield the line, and by 
the same token faults are not caused by 
proximity to trees. 

Transformers fed from the line are pro- 
tected by expulsion gap arresters or by 
standard valve-type arresters. There are, 
however, a number of older types of trans- 
formers which have a very low impulse 
strength and which flash over internally in 
some instances at a lower voltage than the 
settings of the arresters of either type. 
These transformers are being weeded out as 
time goes on but are the probable source of 
some few kickouts on this line apart from 
the trouble experienced on the line itself. 
Inasmuch as the transformer fusing is 
interposed between the line and trans- 
former troubles, this is largely a matter of 
co-ordination which in most cases was such 
as to relieve the line by blowing the trans- 
former fuse. 

This line normally serves five small 
towns and a good-sized packing house load 
which taps off at a point a few miles from 
the souree. A 15-kv reclosing oil circuit 
breaker with time-over current relays pro- 
tects the entire line while three F.P. 119 oil 
reclosers are in the line to the small towns 
at the point just beyond the packing-plant 
tap and thus protect this important load 
from trouble on the 40 odd miles of line. 
The oil circuit breaker is set at 48 amperes 
with a time of one second at 300 per cent 
of trip current. The F.P. 119 oil reclosers 
are the 25-ampere size. 

The oil reclosers were installed May 15, 
1941, and replaced a three-shot reclosing 
fuse installation. For the 12-month period 
ending May 15, 1942, the number of opera- 
tions recorded by the reclosers were as 
follows: 


UERDSS UAL 2 BRO OI ID gana th oe ene ee 149 
EE rg G A Saito ainda 0: Kixict dio etaiejor bipheleveuane eed 36 
Jorge (Che ae Me Gag Soe Re ae 172 
iotealmumber of lockouts... 6.0.0 opi week oe 4 
Permanent line faults...) 0 ccs eee as 2 
Lockouts on repeated transient faults......... 2 


Faults cleared successfully...............over 168 


In explanation of the unusual number of 
operations it should be said that the period 
included a rather severe sleet or glaze storm 
with high winds which resulted in dancing 
conductors and numerous transient faults. 
On a similar installation near Watertown 
under sleet storm conditions we have ex- 
perienced 27 recloser operations over night 
without a lockout. 

It could not be said in fairness that 
the installation of these reclosers saved the 
replacing of over 350 fuses, as no doubt the 
time during which the fuse was out would 
include a number of potential cases of 
trouble. Unfortunately, we do not have an 
accurate record of fuse replacements prior 
to the installation of reclosers. We do 
know, however, that during one 24-hour 
period in a sleet storm we replaced 100 links 
in a three-shot fuse at the same point. 
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From the economic viewpoint we feel 
that time, material, car mileage, and out- 
ages saved by this installation more than 
justify the installation of this set of oil 
reclosers. 


Bruce O. Watkins (nonmember; Rural 
Electrification Administration, St. Louis, 
Mo.): In the paper Mr. Lincks and Mr. 
Craig assume that there is a substation 
attendant. Usually on Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration systems there is no 
such attendant. As is pointed out, this will 
result in greater relative benefits for auto- 
matic resetting reclosers. Also, it is as- 
sumed that in all cases there is a substation 
breaker. In very few cases are there such 
breakers on REA systems. A great many 
resetting reclosers can be purchased for the 
cost of one substation breaker, and the 
tendency in REA systems has been to place 
such reclosers on the line, rather than in- 
vesting in a substation breaker. Also, since 
most REA substations are of relatively low 
capacity, the interrupting rating required 
of the substation devices has not usually 
necessitated such a breaker. 

The experience with resetting reclosers 
on REA systems has been very favorable. 
Managers who have used them report 
greatly reduced outage time and maintenance 
costs over the originally fused system. Un- 
fortunately, the exact reduction in such 
costs is not available. We are now attempt- 
ing to compare maintenance costs on re- 
closer-equipped systems with fused systems 
similar in size, consumer density, revenue, 
and so forth. Such figures may assist in 
sectionalizing comparisons. 

Table I shows a three months’ summary 
of a report on single-pole 15-kv resetting 
reclosers on REA systems which reported 
the same number of reclosers for three con- 
secutive months (July, August, and Sep- 
tember) in 1941. 

There are features of the presently avail- 
able resetting reclosers which could be im- 
proved. The ideal recloser would possess 
characteristics such that: 


1. Internal distribution transformer fuses beyond 
the recloser would blow before recloser lockout on 
transformer failure. 


2. A larger number could be co-ordinated in series 
than with present reclosers. 


3. Opening time would be sufficiently fast to 
prevent excess conductor or gap burning. 


4. Opening time would be short enough to protect 
adequately small substation transformers with the 
larger sizes of reclosers. ' 


5. The installation and co-ordination of less ex- 
pensive clevices beyond the recloser could be made. 


Of course some of these objectives con- 
flict, and some compromise will be neces- 
sary. We feel, however, that the automatic 
resetting recloser offers great possibilities 
in rural distribution sectionalizing and that, 


Table |. Quarterly Summary 
Number of systems reporting......... Mes 39 
INumiber of reclosers (oi.8.f.0s.0ntuace sees 450 
Miles behind reclosers............+000% 11,441 
Miles perineclosere i. .acis es sac even« Mae 25.4 
TFOALODeLStIORS igi). «osc es cei ton ete 8,094 
Operations per recloser,.............+- 18 
BE OOROUUS: Sr oie teinta og witch x zines ielgmieters 208 
Lockouts permmecloser....5... 000 0 eels 0.462 
Per cent lockouts per operation.,....... 2.57 
Operations) permmiles. of esc kak cis, elers aes 0.706 
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as developments continue, they will offer 
even greater benefits. 


R. F. Quinn (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): The authors have 
presented a means of placing the problem 
of whether to sectionalize and with what to 
sectionalize on a sound economic basis. 
This study and the conclusions should be 
of real value to distribution engineers in 
studying their particular systems with a 
view to getting the maximum in continuity 
of service for every dollar invested. 

The paper covers all combinations of 
sectionalizing and branch-protection 
schemes now available or in common use. 
However, manual sectionalizing is covered 
only in general terms. Actual data showing 
the effect on restoration time and auto- 
motive mileage for a line equipped with 
manual sectionalizing are not included in 
the curves. 

Manual sectionalizing, as commonly 
employed, splits the main line up into 
several sections. In locating a fault the 
trouble crew travels at a high rate of speed 
to the mid-sectionalizing point, opens it, 
and then has the station operator close the 
circuit. If the line remains energized, the 
fault is obviously beyond the section point 
and vice versa. They then split the faulted 
half of the line into smaller sections until 
they locate the one on which the trouble is 
located. After locating the faulted section, 
the crew travels at a slower rate of speed to 
actually find and repair the fault. 

An additional study has been made to 
arrive at comparable data on manual 
sectionalizing of a line without branches 
as in Figure 2 of the paper. Three loca- 
tions of disconnecting cutouts having solid 
blades permitted dividing the line into four 
equal sections. The same general assump- 
tions were used as in the study described 
in the paper, and it was assumed that the 
trouble crew: 

(a). Traveled 30 miles per hour average speed to 
mid-point, opened cutout, phoned, and had breaker 
closed, and then either traveled back to the sec- 
tionalizing cutout closer to the substation if service 
was nol restored, or to the cutout beyond the mid- 
point if service was restored (average speed 30 
miles per hour). Climbed pole, opened cutout, 


and checked to see if service was restored. Then 
searched faulted section at 15 miles per hour 
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10-mile branches using manual feeder sec- 
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and 10-mile branches using manual feeder 
sectionalizing 


traveling to mid-point. After repairing faults, 
traveled back 30 miles per hour to close sectional- 
izing cutout. 


(b). With branches added to the feeder studied as 
in (a), search for the fault was confined to one- 
fourth the total mileage in all the branches. The 
crew traveled at 15 miles per hour. 


(c). Five minutes were allowed for climbing the 
pole and 30 minutes for repairing permanent faults, 
which are the same values used in the study made 
by the authors. 


The data obtained are plotted in Figures 
1 and 2 of this discussion. It should be 
noted that the values are the same for all 
percentages of temporary faults. Thus, to 
make a comparison with the data pre- 
sented by the authors, the curves on manual 
sectionalizing Figures 1 and 2 can be 
plotted directly on the respective curves 
Figures 5 to 12 of the authors’ paper. 

These data support the authors’ conclu- 
sions on manual sectionalizing. They in- 
dicate that: 


1. Manual sectionalizing of a feeder having no 
branches increases “‘restoration time’’ and auto- 
motive mileage in providing an improvement in 
service continuity over that for an unsectionalized 
line. 


2. The restoration time and automotive mileage 
is the same for all percentages of temporary faults, 
and thus manual sectionalizing is most effective at 
the higher percentages of temporary faults (above 
75 per cent), 


3. Manually sectionalizing a feeder without any 
branches is much less beneficial than on a feeder 
with branches. Traveling out and back on a 
number of branches in search of the fault can be 
eliminated thereby. 


4. The longer the branches, the greater the reduc- 
tion of ‘“‘restoration time’’ and automotive mileage 
effected by manually sectionalizing a feeder. 


5. Manually sectionalizing a feeder haying 
branches generally provides less reduction of 
“restoration time’? and automotive mileage than 
automatic protection of the branches except with 
a number of branches at 85 per cent of temporary 
faults or higher. 


M. C. Westrate (The Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation, Jackson, Mich.): 
This paper is primarily an economical con- 
sideration of the fusing problems on dis- 
tribution circuits and as such makes a logical 
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engineering presentation of the problem. 
In the conclusions much emphasis is placed 
on the value of ‘overlapping the substation 
reclosing protection with all line protective 
devices,’’ but this is not always possible, 
because, in many cases where long feeders 
are involved, a far end fault may produce 
less current than the full load current on the 
feeder at the substation. Also, if such a 
scheme is to be used, it would seem desir- 
able to have the breaker clearing time below 
the damaging time for the various line fuses. 

The conclusion that ‘‘single-element fus- 
ing of branches five miles and longer’’ is 
economically justified appears reasonable 
for the general case. However, severe tree 
exposures often make fusing practical on 
much shorter branches and possibly the 
criteria for branch fusing might be based on 
the number of faults occurring per year 
rather than length based on an average 
number of faults per year. 


G. F. Lincks and C. R. Craig: The contri- 
butions made by those discussing the paper 
are greatly appreciated by the authors. 

E. M. Bayles gives some interesting data 
on a line where the percentage of temporary 
faults are much higher than the 85 per cent 
maximum of the study and there are more 
faults. (4+ instead of 1 per mile.) These 
faults apparently occur largely during 
periods of severe lightning and sleet storms 
with a majority resulting from a very few 
storms. All of these special conditions 
would enhance the economic justification 
for using automatic resetting reclosers of 
the type mentioned. 

In calling attention to the inability to 
always set substation breaker relays so as 
to clear ground faults at the end of the line, 
W. C. Westrate places emphasis on a 
limitation to the more widespread use of 
relaying so the substation reclosing pro- 
tection overlaps all line protective devices. 
This limitation is more pronounced on un- 
grounded circuits than on grounded cir- 
cuits where the ground relay can be set 
below the load current of the phase wires. 
Recognizing this condition, the study pre- 
sented in the paper pointed out that where 
such overlapping protection reaches only 
part way out on the line, the decrease in 
“restoration time’’ and automotive mile- 
age over a nonreclosing or reclosing breaker 
is only approximately one-quarter of the 
decrease provided by overlapping the whole 
line. A very fine presentation of the prob- 
lems involved in this type of overlapping 
protection will be found in the engineering 
report 47 Edison Electric Institute publi- 


cation J-1, ‘Positive Disconnection of 
Distribution Circuits During Faults to 
Ground.” 


In concluding that ‘‘single-element fusing 
of branches five miles and longer is the most 
effective in saving sufficient restoration 
expense to liquidate the initial cost,” it 
was not intended to imply that this would 
never be true on shorter branches. As Mr. 
Westrate points out, conditions on specific 
circuits or branches of a circuit may require 
a different criterion than the length of the 
branch. In some instances a large number 
of faults per year or a higher percentage 
of temporary faults on a very short branch 
might justify the initial expense of single- 
element fuses or even reclosers by the sav- 
ings in restoration expense as well as the 
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improvement in service continuity thus i 


provided. 

The emphasis placed on the use of relays 
and substation breakers which overlap the 
line protective equipment may have mis- 
led Mr. Watkins into the interpretation 
that the study presented was based pri- 
marily on the use of breakers at the sub- 
station. Actually, with an attended sub- 
station, it makes no’ difference in the con- 
clusions reached in the paper whether a relay 
and breaker, a recloser, or a fuse is em- 
ployed. With an unattended station a 
reclosing device that reset automatically 
very likely would be justified by the saving 
in restoration expense. As Mr. Watkins 
indicates, the decision as to whether this 
device is a recloser or a relay and breaker 
depends on the economies of each circuit. 

The operating records with reclosers 
which REA are compiling should prove of 
value to the industry. It has been sug- 
gested that the value of such records would 
be enhanced greatly if there were some 
standards set up for compiling the records. 


. For example, in the three months operating 


data presented by Mr. Watkins, there is no 
segregation as to whether valve-type ar- 
resters, expulsion protector tubes, or plain 
rod gaps were employed. If the expulsion 
protector tubes are not properly co-ordi- 
nated with the reclosers, they may cause it to 
operate unnecessarily. Plain rod gaps al- 
ways require the recloser to interrupt the 
short circuit caused when they flash over. 
With both types, service would be restored 
on the first reclosure, thus showing a higher 
percentage of operations without lockout 
than where valve-type arresters are used. 
However, most of these momentary circuit 
interruptions would be avoided with the 
valve-type arresters. It was suggested that 
another point of dissimilarity in records is 
the ‘yardstick’? used for comparison of the 
improvement provided. Possibly, in lieu 
of a standard, comparison of actual operat- 
ing results with the results of the mathe- 
matical studies might provide the needed 
uniformity. 

The actual data and curves for manual 
sectionalizing presented by R. F. Quinn 
are a valuable addition to the studies pre- 
sented in the paper. The curves in his 
Figures 1 and 2 should prove useful, as 
they can be plotted directly on the curves in 
the paper. 


Modern Cathode-Ray Oscil- 
lograph for Testing Light- 
ning Arresters 


' 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 
42-108 by E. J. Wade, T. J. Carpenter, and 
D. D. MacCarthy, presented at the AIEE 
summer convention, Chicago, Ill., June 22-26, 
1942, and published in AIEE TRANSAC- 
TIONS, 1942, August section, pages 549-53 


vy 


O. Ackermann (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): The authors of this paper have by 
necessity concentrated on explaining the 
details which make their equipment operate 
so successfully. This gives an opportunity 
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to discuss the significance of their work in 
the field of cathode-ray oscillography in 
general. 

As indicated in the bibliography to their 
paper, Dufour of France is the father of 
the high-voltage cold-cathode oscillograph. 
He used a mechanical sequence switch to 
apply high voltage to the cathode for a 
short time and to initiate the electrical 
phenomenon he wanted to study during 
this period. In this form, the instrument 
was introduced in the United States. The 
system soon proved too clumsy for the 
graphic recording of surges, to the study 
of which the instrument was applied. Har- 
rington and Opsahl developed purely 
electrical high-speed switching by means of 
three-electrode gaps for the initiation of 
discharges in circuits serving cathode-ray os- 
cillograph and surge generator. This re- 
sulted in a precision and rapidity of timing 
hitherto unknown. The circuits were 
published in the Electric Journal of August 
1927 and have laid the foundation to a 
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TIME SWEEP OR BEAM TRAP 
OPERATING POTENTIAL 


D-C SUPPLY 


Figure 1. Completely balanced oscillograph 
trip circuit responding to impulses of either 
polarity at Z 


Notations correspond to those of Figure 6 of 
the paper 


large number of systems of timing circuits 
interconnected by tripping spark gaps. 
The cathode-ray oscillograph with ‘“im- 
pulse beam’’ was thus successfully estab- 
lished in the United States. 

In the meantime, many workers in Europe 
had concentrated on the design of oscillo- 
graphs with continuously energized cathode 
and with systems of “beam traps’’ which 
kept the beam off the photographic film 
while it was not needed for recording. One 
such system, that of Doctor Norinder, was 
introduced in the United States by the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company in 1928 and was developed by the 
writer into a system of three or four cross- 
connected and balanced pairs of plates 
which, while ‘“untrapping”’ or releasing the 
beam, do not produce a deflection of the 
latter in the recording part of the instru- 
ment. This has been disclosed in a paper 
of the writer in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 
volume 49, 1930, page 467.1 It should not 
have been necessary for the authors to 
suggest by their reference to a 1932 British 
paper that the method had originated out- 
side of this country. 

Interest was now focused almost ex- 
clusively on the oscillographs designed for 
continuous beam output. They attained 
considerable importance in the industry, 
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and as is quite natural with an instrument 
finding wide application, they had to meet 
ever rising demands on their performance, 
particularly on writing speed. Increased 
writing speed is most directly obtained by 
raising the cathode voltage and the beam 
current which, in instruments designed for 
continuous output, meant complications 
such as artificial cooling of the discharge 
tube, higher insulation strength, and larger 
dimensions. 

At this point, the system of the impulse 
beam, abandoned by most workers, but 
quietly fostered by the authors and their 
associates, bears new fruit, as it is, of 
course, entirely feasible to force a much 
higher discharge energy through a tube for 
a short time than the latter could handle 
continuously. This, however, is not the 
only thing which accounts for the ex- 
tremely sharp and clean-cut pictures of 
100,000,000-cycle transients obtained by the 
authors with their new ‘“‘impulse-beam”’ 
oscillograph. In order to achieve this, the 
timing and beam release circuits must be 
very carefully laid out physically, shielded, 
and balanced. In this the authors have 
done a very good job, as every worker with 
oscillographs will acknowledge. 

Regarding one feature of their circuit, 
namely, the four-electrode gap, it appears 
to the writer that a three-electrode gap 
should function in exactly the same manner. 
For the four-electrode gap of the authors to 
operate, S-3 must spark to S-4 first, and, 
once this spark is established, S-3 and S-4 
act as one body, as they would if they were 
connected permanently. 

We do not hesitate to give credit to the 
authors for the direct grounding of the 
center sphere S-2 but believe that the cir- 
cuit could be simplified and modified as 
indicated in Figure 1 of this discussion, so 
as to respond even to surges of either polar- 
ity. A portion of the tripping impulse 
as divided by the resistors R and R-13 is 
impressed on spheres S-1 and S-4, adding 
to the potential to ground of one and sub- 
tracting from that of the other. Whichever 
potential exceeds the breakdown of the gap 
to S-2 will cause that particular half to 
flash over. Practically the full potential of 
C-5 now is applied across the other half of 
the gap which will then break down im- 
mediately. This, incidentally, also is the 
major function of C-5 in the authors’ 
original circuit, although this is not men- 
tioned in their paper. 
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Figure 2. Typical high speed record ob- 
tained with continuously excited 50-kv 
oscillograph 
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A feature on which more information 
would be desirable is that of the cathode 
voltage regulator. One point in particular 
should have been mentioned in order to 
make the operation of the whole system 
clear, namely, that the left-hand terminal 
of the regulator must become grounded if a 
voltage of 80 kv is to ke obtained at G-1. 

That there are distinct possibilities in the 
method of impulse excitation is quite evi- 
dent, as it has also been demonstrated by 
the work of Doctor Slack and his associates 
with impulse-excited high-voltage X Ray 
tubes. However, the continuously excited 
oscillograph is simpler in its operation and 
timing. It is, therefore, more desirable for 
general work, That it is entirely adequate 
for all practical purposes, which means to 
fractions of one microsecond, is demon- 
strated by hundreds of records such as that 
shown on Figure 2 of this discussion. 
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J. M. Bryant and M. Newman (University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.): The 
authors are to be congratulated on making 
improvements in the cold-cathode cathode- 
ray oscillograph described in their paper. 
This type of oscillograph offers a better 
opportunity over the hot-cathode type for 
obtaining strong traces at ultrahigh fre- 
quencies and sweeps. A similar develop- 
ment is shown in technical paper 27, 
“Developments in High-Speed Oscillog- 
raphy,” by J. M. Bryant and M. Newman, 
published March 1942 by the engineering 
experiment station of the University of 
Minnesota. In that paper new design 
features are given in sufficient detail to 
allow application to older slower-speed 
cathode-ray oscillographs. It is interesting 
that so many design features were solved in 
a similar manner and at about the same time 
but through independent work. The trace 
shown in Figure 8 of the paper under dis- 
cussion compares in speed of sweep and 
writing speed with one published by our- 
selves in “Measurement of Very Short 
Time Lags,’’ AIEE TRANSACTIONS, volume 
59, 1940,1 which we believe has usefully 
served as a goal to approach. Attention is 
called to the fact that ‘writing speed’’ is 
not necessarily limited by the velocity of 
light. 
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1. Me8ASUREMENT OF VERY SHORT TIME LAGS, 
J. M. Bryant, M. Newman. AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 
volume 59, 1940, pages 812-16. 


E. J. Wade, T. J. Carpenter, and D. D. 
MacCarthy: The authors are pleased to 
have received Mr. Ackermann’s thorough 
discussion of our paper. We are familiar 
with the cathode-beam relay developed by 
Norinder and improved by Ackermann. We 
referred to the work of Burch and Whelpton 
since we preferred their type of beam trap, 
because it seemed simpler to build than the 
Norinder relay, and with it the beam is re- 
leased by removal of the voltage from the 
plates. The plates of the Norinder relay 
must be perfectly balanced in order to avoid 
a deflection proportional to the voltage 
that is applied to release the cathode beam. 
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TO GRID OF AMPLIFIER THAT CONTROLS 
THYRATRON FOR RELAY OPERATION 


Figure 3. Schematic circuit diagram for cath- 
ode voltage regulator 


In Figure 1 of his discussion Mr, Acker- 
mann gives a circuit for a three-electrode gap 
to replace the four-electrode gap shown in 
Figure 6 of our paper. In our opinion the 
four-electrode gap is advantageous, since 
it permits the sweep circuits to be started 
by an initiating impulse, lower in energy 
than would be necessary with the three- 
electrode gap. In order to initiate the com- 
plete breakdown of the three-electrode gap, 
the initiating impulse must change the 
voltage on one of the end gaps (see Figure 1 
in Mr. Ackermann’sdiscussion). Thischange 
in potential will cause current to flow 
through Ry, to other portions of the high- 
voltage circuit and through the relatively 
low-impedance path through C,; and R. 
The charges corresponding to these cur- 
rents must be supplied from the cathode 
generator and tends to reduce the cathode 
voltage which should be constant. To 
start the operation of four-electrode gap, 
the initiating impulse has only to change the 
potential of the electrode S; which has a 
low capacity to other parts of the circuit. 
The time and charge necessary to do this 
is relatively small. Since the four-electrode 
gap is always initiated by an impulse from 
the cathode supply that is negative, there 
is no advantage in using a gap that will 
respond to surges of both polarities. 

Mr. Ackermann has requested more in- 
formation on the cathode voltage regulator. 
A schematic diagram of the regulator is 
shown in Figure 3 of this discussion. When 
the cathode generator is put on charge, 
relay X opens, and one of the capacitors, 
Ci; and C\;’, charges in series with each of the 
balanced banks C, and C,’ of the Marx 
circuit shown in Figure 6 of the paper. The 
voltage across Cj; and C\;’ is proportional 
to the sum of the voltages on C, and C,’. 
The réctifier tube conducts when the drop 
on the potentiometer exceeds the bias 
voltage. This results in the operation of 
relays that initiate the sequence of opera- 
tions described in the paper. When the 
capacitors C, and C,’ are charged to 20 
ky, the voltage on each of the capacitors 
Cis and C,;’ is 67 volts. During the dis- 
charge of the cathode generator, the ground 
terminal of the capacitor C, is 67 volts 
negative with respect to ground which is 
entirely negligible in comparison with the 
80 kv supplied by the generator, 

It is of interest to learn that Bryant and 
Newman have applied many of the same 
design features to a cold-cathode oscillo- 
graph that they have built. 
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Modern Impulse Generators 
for Testing Lightning Arresters 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42- 
96 by Theodore Brownlee, presented at the 
AIEE summer convention, Chicago, Ill., June 
22-26, 1942, and published at AIEE TRANS- 
ACTIONS, 1942, August section, pages 
539-44, 


A. M. Opsahl (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): 1. In an impulse generator for 
lightning-arrester testing, the primary re- 
quirement is that it deliver an impulse test 
current of specified shape and magnitude 
through the test piece. The variation in 
voltage, electrostatic capacity, inductance, 
resistance, and discharge voltage character- 
istic of the test piece is so great as to make 
detailed calculations on each test circuit too 
laborious. For a number of years the curves 
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Figure 1 
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4. As stated by Mr. Brownlee, an arrester// 


valve element is not a linear resistor, so the 
simple calculation above is not adequate 
unless the arrester is only a small part of 
the load resistor. As a matter of economy, 
to obtain the maximum test from the avail- 
able equipment, the arrester is as large a 
part of the load resistance as possible. Mr. 
Brownlee’s Figure 1B shows the arrester 
substituted for part of the load resistor. In 
Figure 2 of this discussion is a sketch of a 
typical volt-ampere curve of a valve ar- 
tester. On the rise in current, e is sub- 
stantially constant, and a better figure is 
obtained for the required circuit inductance 
by assuming the arrester is a constant volt- 
age instead of a resistance element. The 
time to crest current does not vary rapidly 
with changes in circuit resistance. In the 
region from é to e; there is substantially a 
straight line. For calculation of crest cur- 
rent, the arrester element can be regarded 
as a resistance (e:—é4)/i2 plus a voltage e 
whichissubtracted from the capacitor voltage. 


Le 
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in Figure 1 of this discussion have been 
found very helpful in determining the test 
circuit to deliver a specified test current. 

2. As shown in the sketch, the capacitor 
discharges through the inductance ZL and 
load resistance R. The capacitor discharge 
formulas were used to obtain general curves 
applicable to any impulse current generator. 
The curves show the per cent of capacitor 
voltage that appears across load resistors. 
The load resistors are multiples of the im- 
pedance characteristic of the circuit W/iby (Ch 
The time scale is plotted in multiples of the 
time characteristic of the circuit V LC. 

3. The shape of the desired current wave 
determines the per cent of capacitor voltage 
available across the load resistor. The re- 
quired current then determines the load- 
resistor magnitude. From this, a numerical 
value is obtained for the factor VL/C. 
From the required time to crest current in 
microseconds, a numerical value is obtained 
for the time factor VLC in microhenries 
and microfarads. From a solution of these 
equations, the required capacity and induc- 
tance can be obtained. 


CURRENT 


Figure 2 
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5. Equal impulse generator elements in 
series proportionately increase the voltage 
rating of the arrester element that can be 
tested, but do not change magnitude or 
shape of current wave. Equal impulse 
generator elements in parallel increase the 
available current without changing the cur- 
rent wave shape. 


J. H. Hagenguth (General Electric Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass.): Mr. Brownlee has 
shown in his paper that the wave shape of 
the output currents of impulse generators 
can be calculated with very good accuracy, 
even though part of the discharge circuit 
contains an impedance which varies with 
the current. While experience certainly 
helps, a thorough understanding of the 
problem on the theoretical basis as shown 
in the paper certainly is required. For 
many years the tests on lightning arresters 
were further unnecessarily complicated by 
requirements of obtaining a definite voltage 
wave shape before arrester gap breakdown, 
followed by a definite current wave shape, 
so that impulse testing of arresters was 
really one of the most difficult of the im- 
pulse tests. It is therefore very gratifying 
that the author makes public the results of 
his experiences. pe i 

Of particular interest is the arrangement 
of generator 1 in a steel housing. Such a 
housing should go a long way toward elimi- 
nating many of the spurious oscillations 
which are liable to occur with the open type 
of generator. Here the stray capacitance 
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formed between capacitors and ground in 
connection with the circuit inductance pro- 
duce current flow through the ground cir- 
cuit, thereby upsetting the balance be- 
tween testpiece ground and oscillograph 
ground. The oscillograms presented show 
that this aim of confining stray capacitance 
currents has been completely accomplished. 

The paper shows the growing importance 
of impulse tests in the design and research 
of\ lightning protective equipment. It is 
pethaps of interest to note that in the Pitts- 
field works of the General Electric Company 
alone, a total of 12 impulse generators is in 
more or less constant use for the determina- 
tion of impulse properties of parts as well 
as of the completed products. 

Tests on completed transformers are at 
times equally complex, not only on account 
of the complexity of the impulse discharge 
circuit because of the inductance to ground 
of the winding tested, but also because of 
the presence of the other windings on the 
same core. The voltages at the bushings 
of the other windings under conditions of 
test tend to rise up to and above the bushing 
sparkover, unless suitable impedance to 
ground is connected to them. While calcu- 
lations can be made to analyze these volt- 
ages for a given transformer, the labor 
involved would be prohibitive. The electric 
transient analyzer is used for this purpose. 
Frequently such an impedance is obtained 
with Thyrite Since the transient analyzer 
operates at relatively low voltage (order of 
1,000 volts), the amount of Thyrite, when 
checking with the analyzer, must be of neces- 
sity very much smaller than for the actual 
high-voltage test. It has been possible to 
match the Thyrite for the two tests effec- 
tively, so that for any voltage applied to the 
transformer, the wave shapes match per- 
fectly. Such a match is of course important 
to obtain the necessary assurance that failure 
in the transformer winding did not occur. 
If the same amount of Thyrite is used for the 
70 per cent check wave as for the 100 per 
cent full wave, the wave tail of the applied 
wave is liable to be considerably shorter on 
the 100 per cent wave. Thus, a failure in 
the winding producing a similar change in 
wave shape may be obscured. 

Calculations such as shown in the paper 
are always desirable and necessary to obtain 
checks on the performance of equipment 
under impulse conditions imposing high 
stresses on the test specimen. 


J. M. Bryant (University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn.): The requirements for 
tests of all types of lightning arresters to 
meéet standard specifications necessitate an 
impulse generator (or generators) providing 
a wide range of currents and voltages. We 
agree with Mr. Brownlee that under cer- 
tain conditions a rapid way of determining 
the resulting current test waves would be 
from previously established curves for given 
conditions for a similar type arrester. Asan 
example Figure 3 shows a group of current 
discharge waves through an arrester, all of 
which have practically the same specifica- 
tion. In addition to the impulse generator, 
it is necessary to have an accurate linear 
shunt for current, an accurate voltage di- 
vider for potentials, an oscillograph rapid 
enough to be capable of recording the events, 
such as described by Wade, Carpenter, and 
MacCarthy, and connections from the shunt 
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Figure 3. A group of current discharge waves 
through an arrester 


A. Time scale calibrating frequency 500 kilo- 
cycles per second two microseconds per cycle 


B. Currentscale calibration. Shunt resistance 
0.00278-ohm. Deflection equals 64,000 
amperes 


and voltage divider which eliminate har- 
monics due to stray magnetic and electro- 
static fields without the use of series resist- 
ances or other makeshifts which alter the 
actual walues for the current or voltage 
curves. These specifications make it neces- 
sary to use infinite pains in making accurate 
tests. The author is to be congratulated in 
the clearness with which he has presented 
in so short a paper the results of what must 
have taken years of research and planning. 


‘ 


Theodore Brownlee: The discussions by 
Bryant, Hagenguth, and Opsahl agree well 
with the text of the paper. Mr. Opsahl’s 
Figure 1 is equivalent to part of Figure 2 
in the paper, and, over the range it covers, 
it permits wave calculations with about the 
same facility. His simplifications of the 
volt-ampere characteristic of a lightning 
arrester shown in Figure 2 are reasonable. 
Similar results will be obtained using his 
method or thecurvesin Figure 5 of the paper. 
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Regulated Rectifiers in 
Telephone Offices 


Discussion and author’s closure of paper 42-95 
by D. E. Trucksess, presented at the AIEE 
summer convention, Chicago, Ill., June 22-26, 
1942, and published in AIEE TRANSAC- 
TIONS, 1942, August section, pages 613-17. 


Clarence E. Lomax (Associated Electric 
Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, Ill.): This 
paper by Mr. Trucksess is very timely and 
is full of interest for all who have to do with 
the central-office power plant. It suggests 
to me a number of questions which L believe 
will be of interest to others. 


1. Is supervision provided to indicate burnt-out 
tubes? If supervision is provided, is it equally 
effective on full load, light load, and no load? 


2. Is there a means provided for extinguishing 
flashing when flashing occurs, and is it equally 
effective on full load, light load, and no load? 


3. Does a charger which is rated at 30 amperes 
capacitance hold a constant voltage up to a 30- 
ampere load, or does the voltage start dropping 
before the full load is delivered? 


4. When two chargers are required to operate in 
parallel, must any special action be taken to divide 
the load equally? 


5. Is it necessary, when two chargers are used in 
paraJlel, to use chargers of equal capacity, equal 
age, and equal service usage? 


Frederick L. Kahn (Automatic Electric 
Company, Chicago, Ill.): There have been 
a number of telephone-type regulated rec- 
tifiers on the same market which we are in 
the habit of referring to as ‘‘constant volt- 
age rectifiers.’ These rectifiers use dry- 
plate rectifying elements (copper oxide or 
selenium) so that we have almost come to 
think of regulated chargers being synony- 
mous with nontube-type chargers. We are 
very much interested to hear that equally 
close regulation of batteries in telephone 
exchanges can be obtained by 3-, 10-, and 
30-ampere tube chargers, especially as the 
price of dry-plate units has made their use 
in chargers of higher capacitance almost 
prohibitive. The design of the tube-type 
regulated chargers at this time justifies the 
assumption that they have a lower first cost 
than constant voltage charging equipment 
of various types now available. 

The following questions concern only the 
48-volt rectifiers of 3-, 10-, and 30-ampere 
capacity: 


1. As these chargers appear to operate continu- 
ously when used in regulated charging circuits, how 
often do tubes have to be replaced? 


2. What is the electrical efficiency of these charg- 
ers? At what per cent of full load do they have 
maximum efficiency? 


3. Are the 30-ampere chargers cheaper in first cost 
and operating cost than 25-ampere diverter pole 
motor generators? 


4. What is lowest possible output of 10- and 30- 
ampere chargers when used in self-regulating serv- 
ice? (trickle charge rate) 


5. What overload protection is provided if chargers 
are connected across a battery discharged during 
power failure? 


6. How are variations of a-c voltage compensated 
for? 


7. Do these rectifiers need any special adjustment 
for equalizing charge, or does the cutting in of 
additional countercells automatically raise the out- 
put voltage of the chargers? 
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D. E. Trucksess: The questions of C. E. 
Lomax and F. L. Kahn pertain to details 
in the design of the regulated rectifiers 
listed in Table I. These details and many 
more were not included in the original 
paper in order to keep it within the pre- 
scribed length. 
In answer to Mr. Lomax: 


1. Inall cases some means are provided to indicate 
when a rectifier tube has failed. In most cases a 
voltage relay continually measures the regulated 
voltage, and, as soon as it goes out of the floating 
limits, it rings an alarm. In a few cases, a current 
transformer‘ind relay are used with each individual 
bulb. The disadvantage of this type of alarm is 
that the alarm circuits cannot distinguish a tube 
failure from the condition of zero current produced 
by the regulating circuit as a result of no office 
load. Therefore, with regulated tube rectifiers 
the best alarm is a float voltage alarm. 


2. In regard to flashover of the rectifier tubes, the 
thyratron tube, when used in 24-, 48-, or 130-volt 
rectifiers, does not flash over. The two-element- 
tube rectifier tubes flash over with voltage surges 
from the power line, and flashover relays are pro- 
vided. These relays automatically disconnect the 
rectifier from the a-c line and battery during flash- 
over and automatically reclose after the flashover 
is completed. 


8. The 30-ampere regulated rectifiers hold a con- 
stant voltage up to full load, and at full load the 
circuit automatically transfers from a constant 
voltage-regulating circuit to a constant current- 
regulating circuit, holding the load at 30 amperes 
during any further charges in line or increase in load. 


4, 5. When two or more regulated rectifiers are 
operated in parallel with regulation of better than 
two per cent, it is not practical for rectifiers to be 
operated under voltage control as the load will not 
divide equally, and it is impractical to attempt to 
automatically balance the load between them. 
When rectifiers, listed in Table I, are required to 
operate in parallel, means are provided for the con- 
stant voltage regulation to be transferred to con- 
stant current regulation. Therefore, rectifiers of 
unequal capacity, age, or service usage may be 
operated in parallel. 


In answer to Mr. Kahn’s questions: 


1. In general, the tubes used in the regulated 
rectifiers shown in Table I will operate approxi- 
mately one year at full load and from 11/2 to 2 years 
with the typical telephone type load of full load 
during the day and light load at night. 


2, The electrical efficiency of regulated tube recti- 
fiers is affected by the d-c battery voltage and the 
rectifier size; therefore, one figure will not cover 
the wide range of rectifiers listed in Table I. The 
maximum efficiency occurs at full load, which varies 
from 60 to 70 per cent for 50-volt rectifiers and 40 
to 50 per cent for 24-volt rectifiers. 


3. The 30 rectifiers listed in Table I have a cheaper 
first cost and operating cost than a corresponding 
size motor-generator set. 


4, The 3-, 10-, and 30-ampere reguiated tube 
rectifiers will operate and maintain their regulated 
voltage down to the trickle charge of the battery, 
which in most cases is one to five per cent of the 
full load rating of the rectifier. 


5. Overload protection for regulated rectifiers is 
required in case the rectifier comes back after a 
power ‘failure and attempts to float a discharged 
battery. In all cases the rectifiers shown in Table I 
have automatic overload protection. In the small 
rectifiers a ballast lamp causes the voltage to droop 
with overloads. In larger sizes the control is 


changed automatically from voltage to current’ 


regulation at ful) load. 


6. The normal voltage regulation of the phase 
shift and booster types of control is sufficiently 
accurate to compensate for variations in the a-c 
line voltage. With the magnitude type of control, 
the normal regulations would not be sufficient, and 
it is supplemented by the line compensating circuit 
described as part of the combined rectifier and 
inverter. 


7. In regard to equalizing, charging, or over- 
charging, the larger rectifiers have built into the 
control circuit a separate voltage control to increase 
the floating voltage from 2.15 to 2.3 volts per cell, 
With the smaller rectifiers, the regulating leads are 
connected to the load side of the countercells so 
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that for overcharging the countercell switch is 
opened, and the rectifier automatically increases 
the battery voltage by an amount equal to the drop 
over the countercells. 


Theoretical Possibilities in an 
Internally Heated Bimetal 
Type of Thermal Watt- 
Demand Meter 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 
42-110 by Edward Lynch, presented at the 
AIEE summer convention, Chicago, Ill., 
June 22-26, 1942, and published in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, October section, 
pages 764-70. 


P. M. Lincoln (Therm-Electric Meters 
Company, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y.): This paper 
is a very interesting one and shows a high 
ability for mathematical analysis. How- 
ever, there are at least two points in the 
author’s final conclusion that I would ques- 
tion. One has to do with his statement 
concerning the accuracy of the block- 
interval demand meter and the other has 
to do with his conclusion concerning the 
thermal demand meter. 

First, regarding the block-interval type 
where, to quote his own words, ‘“‘great 
accuracy is desirable.’’ The block-interval 
type of demand meter measures the arith- 
metic average of the load under measure- 
ment. Any arithmetic average is neces- 
sarily a discontinuous function of time. 
As such, it is subject to a possible error of 
50 per cent. To make matters worse, this 
error can be caused to appear at the option 
of the service user. The block-interval 
demand meter is perfectly accurate when 
we consider the particular time interval 
which it happens to select for measurement, 
but this time interval is only one out of an 
infinite number that might be selected. 
If Mr. Lynch will reread his reference 3, he 
will note that a series of tests made in Ithaca 
on block-interval demand meters extending 
over a period of 18 months showed a 
maximum error of 27.3 per cent and an 
average error of 10.1 per cent. In only 
ten per cent of the cases under measure- 
ment in Ithaca was there found no apparent 
error, and even in these cases there might 
have been errors if some intermediate time 
intervals had been chosen. Mr. Lynch’s 
reference 31 also points out that maximum 
demand can be accurately measured only 
by a ‘‘continuous function of time.’ The 
logarithmic average is a continuous 
function of time while the arithmetic aver- 
age is not and cannot be made a “‘continu- 
ous function of time.” The block-interval 
demand meter is not only not accurate— 
Mr. Lynch to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing—but also cannot be made to be ac- 
curate. 

Now, coming to Mr. Lynch’s analysis of 
the thermal demand wattmeter, I question 
whether he carried his analysis far enough 
to arrive at an accurate result. The thermal 
wattmeter depends for its indication on the 
difference in temperature arrived at be- 
tween two masses of matter which are 
heated by electric currents. This difference 
in temperature depends, in turn, not only 
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in the difference in rate of heat applicatiott 
to the two masses of matter but also on the 
rate of heat escape. Final indication of the 
thermal demand meter is attained only 
when these two rates have become equal. 
If the rate of heat escape were always 
directly proportional to temperature eleva- 
tion, Mr. Lynch’s analysis would be per- 
fectly correct and constitutes a beautiful 
piece of mathematical analysis. However, 
as pointed out in my paper, “‘ An Improved’ 
Electrothermic Instrument,’’? the rate of 
heat escape when such heat escape takes 
place by any method other than thermal 
conduction does not follow a first power 
law against temperature elevation. In the 
thermal wattmeter, where the actuating 
element is of bimetal strip as described by 
Mr. Lynch, most of the heat escapes 
by thermal convection. As proved by 
Chester W. Rice in his AIEE paper entitled 
“Free Convection of Heat in Gases and 
Liquids—II’’’, thermal convection varies as 
the 1.25 power of the temperature eleva- 
tion—xnot the first power. Mr. Lynch does 
not take account of this in his analysis. 
I would, therefore,.question the accuracy 
of the conclusions he arrives at in his paper. 

I fully agree with Mr. Lynch that the 
“simple exponential is ideal.’’ Due to the 
time taken for heat diffusion, the simple 
exponential cannot be entirely realized, 
but it can be closely approached. Why does 
not Mr. Lynch go still further and point 
out that the use of the thermal demand 
meter is the only known way in which 
maximum demand can be accurately 
measured? 
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Edward Lynch: It was with much interest 
that I read P. M. Lincoln’s remarks and 
studied his discussion. His first point can, 
perhaps, be more clearly understood with- 
out an opportunity for misunderstanding 


if we say, as he has, that ‘‘the block-interval © 


demand meter is perfectly accurate” in 
indicating continual arithmetic average 
demand and add, as I have, that the ther- 
mal demand meter indicates a slightly 
different quantity which has been de- 
signated as continuous logarithmic average 
demand. The accuracy and precision of 
both types of meters as meastring devices is 
of such a high order that each can be built 
to measure the quantity for which it is in- 
tended and with accuracies well beyond re- 
quirements of normal use. 

The second point in question illustrates 
an important ‘design principle.’ Heat 
escape from the actuating elements of ther- 
mal meters should be by controlled conduc- 
tion rather than by radiation or convection. 
In the mathematical analysis this means 
that heat escape is proportional to the first 
power of temperature rise. 

Doctor Lincoln stated that in the thermal 
wattmeter where the actuating element is a 
bimetal strip most of the heat escape is by 
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thermal convection. This was not the case 
in the internally heated bimetal meter 
designed to check the analysis made in the 
main paper. In fact, the internally heated 
bimetal meter inherently fosters heat es- 
cape by conduction. This is easily realized 
when one recognizes the close correlation 
between electrical and thermal conductivity. 
Since we must have good electrical con- 
ductivity into and out of and between the 
actuating elements we readily have avail- 
able good thermal conductivity as well. 
This was taken advantage of in the design 
of the meter on which tests were made, and 
the results of these tests substantiated the 
analytical conclusions reached. 


A New Jewel for Indicating 
Instruments — 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 
42-134 by F. K. McCune and J. H. Goss, pre- 
sented at the AJEE summer convention, 
Chicago, Ill., June 22-26, 1942, and pub- 
lished in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
September section, pages 673-6. 


John H. Miller (Weston Electrical Instru- 
meut Corporation, Newark, N. J.): The 
description of the test methods used on the 
new glass jewel for indicating instruments by 
McCune and Goss and the tabulation of the 
results are currently of importance to those 
using electric indicating instruments, be- 
cause it indicates the dynamic character of 
the art and is assurance that functional 
quality is being maintained in such instru- 
ments, even in spite of important material 
difficulties. 

The Weston Electrical Instrument Corpo- 
ration is manufacturing glass instrument 
jewels in large quantities, and these jewels 
are being used with eminently satisfactory 
results in many fields. Aircraft instruments, 
incorporating electric mechanisms, are being 
almost wholly supplied with this type of 
bearing. 

About ten years ago the Weston Electri- 
cal Instrument Corporation started an in- 
vestigation of substitutes for sapphire 
jewels to obtain a more perfect contour and 
surface than was possible in sapphire, as 
was required for highly sensitive instru- 
ments. Glass jewels were known and used 
at that time; in fact, a patent was issued 
as far back as 1899, covering glass V jewels, 
but none was found of satisfactory quality 
for use in Weston instruments. 

Preliminary work was therefore done on 
the development of a satisfactory glass 
jewel in the Weston laboratories, and by 
1934 and 1935 extensive field tests on a new 
form of glass jewel showed it to be equal to 
and in many respects superior to sapphire, 
particularly where vibration was encoun- 
tered. 3 

In view of the evident usefulness of this 
type of bearing, as well as a matter of pro- 
tection against the possibility of cessation 
of sapphire-bearing imports, a small pilot 
plant was installed about 1938 to establish 
a satisfactory production technique. When 
the war broke out in Europe, and shipments 
of sapphire bearings were cut off, a very 
large number of these glass jewels were 
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supplied to Sangamo-—Weston, Ltd., Eng- 
land, whose tests confirmed their usefulness 
in aircraft instruments. It is understood 
that today practically all electrical instru- 
ments used by the Royal Air Force, which 
were manufactured in England, carry jewels 
of this type, now manufactured in that 
country. 

This extensive manufacturing experience 
enabled the Weston Company to expand 
the pilot plant to a full-fledged production 
basis as sapphire bearings became more 
difficult to obtain in the United States and 
that expansion has been continuous and is 
still going on. 

The Weston glass jewel, known as the 
Weston Y bearing, has been developed with 
perhaps greater stress on the matter of sur- 
face finish and resistance to vibration than 
to the factor of shock, although shock tests 
of the order of 250G appear to be required 
in any direction before pitting takes place 
with a moving system having less than one 
gram weight. As is indicated by McCune 
and Goss, vibration tests have been sur- 
prisingly satisfactory, and it seems apparent 
from such tests conducted in the Weston 
laboratories, at the Bureau of Standards, 
and elsewhere, that actual jewel wear is 
materially less under conditions of severe 
vibration with the Y bearing as compared 
to the sapphire. The perfection of the sur- 
face finish is probably responsible, as well 
as the fact that the bearing more nearly 
approaches the hardness of the pivot, thus 
reducing the tendency of the pivot to wear. 

While it is admittedly difficult to cut a 
perfect pit in a sapphire, it is hardly be- 
lieved that variation in lineal cutting speed 
from center to periphery, as referred to by 
McCune and Goss, is responsible for the 
difficulty, since the cutting tool traverses 
any point in the sapphire once every revolu- 
tion, and will take off as great a thickness of 
material near the center as near the edge. 
Wear on the cutting tool is perhaps a func- 
tion of cutting speed, but it is believed that 
cutting speed is not a factor with regard to 
the relative depth of material removed per 
revolution, 

It is interesting to note that the coefficient 
of friction varies so little between materials, 
and it seems evident that the criterion in the 
bearing is not so much the friction co- 
efficient, but rather its ability to maintain 
its original shape and surface under condi- 
tions of severe vibration, shock, and use. 
It seems quite probable that these new 
special glass bearings, as developed in the 
several laboratories, will find fields of use- 
fulness in future years in small instruments 
with light elements, where high sensitivity 
is required, even though sapphire bearings 
again become as plentiful as in years gone by. 


F. K. McCune and J. H. Goss: Mr. Miller 
has presented an interesting history of the 
Weston Electric Instrument Corporation’s 
experience with glass jewels. 
are in general agreement with ours and are 
especially interesting on vibration. Work 
not complete at the time of writing the 
paper has shown the following curve to be 
typical of instrument performance after 
severe vibration. 

Mr. Miller has stated ‘‘shock tests of the 
order of 250G appear to be required in any 
direction before pitting takes place” for a 
moving system of one gram weight. 
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Our experience has indicated that such a 
value may depend materially on the speed 
with which the acceleration reaches its 
maximum and varies with the rigidity of 
the moving system in question. Work done 
on a device in which the motion was of the 
form of a damped sine wave with a time of 
1.5X107% seconds from initiation to com- 
pletion of a half-cycle gave very different 
values from those obtained with a slow 
rate of loading the jewel surface. However, 
the value at which the pivot was mush- 
roomed in the case of the sapphire was 
approximately that at which a blemish 
would be produced in the jewels of material 
lal, 

In conclusion, the authors are both con- 
tinuing work on the V jewels and progress- 
ing the development of ring jewels from the 
same material. Many hundreds of thou- 
sands of the V jewels have already been pro- 
duced with characteristics as represented 
in this paper. 


A New Moving-Magnet 


Instrument for Direct Current 


Discussion and authors' closure of paper 
42-123 by H. T. Faus and J. R. Macintyre, 
presented at the AIEE summer convention, 
Chicago, Ill., June 22-26, 1942, and pub- 
lished in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
August section, pages 586-8. 


John H. Miller (Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Corporation, Newark, N. J.): A 
comparison of the energy for full-scale deflec- 
tion taken by the new moving magnet 
instrument mechanism of Faus and Mac- 
intyre, with that required for conventional 
mechanisms may be of interest. 

It is stated in the paper that with a 
moving element weight of 0.205 gram and 
an effective torque for a full scale of 0.35 
millimeter-gram, giving a torque-to-weight 
ratio of 1.7, the coil energy was 0.05 watt 
for full scale. 

Conventional small a-c iron-vane in- 
struments, with somewhat heavier moving 
elements, on the basis of springs to give the 
same torque-to-weight ratio, would require 
0.5 watt. In other words, the new instru- 
ment discussed has an energy sensitivity 
something like ten times that of conven- 
tional soft-iron instruments, which have 
been used for many years. 
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Making the comparison with permanent- 
magnet moving-coil instruments, and using 
a moving system of practically the same 
weight, we find that for one of the simpler 
structures with moderate damping, there 
would be required about 0.00036 watt, or 
something like 4/15 of the energy needed 
for the new instrument. 

However, this is on the basis of a design 
of nearly three decades ago, and more re- 
cent instruments compared on the same 
basis of equal torque-to-weight ratio, and 
with about the same moving element weight, 
are regularly being produced with high 
coercive force magnets to give full-scale 
deflection on 0.000025 watt, !/2,000 of the 
energy taken by the new instrument. 

It is believed that this comparison with 
equal torque-to-weight ratios is quite valid, 
since, obviously, both old and new types of 
mechanisms can be supplied with bearings 
of any one of the several types currently 
used, and, with similar bearings and similar 
moving system weights similar torque-to- 
weight ratio should be the determining 
criteria. 

While it is admitted that iron-vane in- 
struments of conventional design have a 
considerable d-c error, this, of course, can 
be reduced, if important, by the use of 
suitable material in the iron vanes. 

In the relatively wide energy span sepa- 
rating the conventional iron-vane instru- 
ments and the best of the permanent- 
magnet moving-coil instruments, a span 
from 500,000 down to 25 microwatts, or a 
factor of 20,000 to 1, this new design, on a 
comparable torque-to-weight ratio basis, 
has only progressed one decimal place from 
the conventional iron-vane type. 

Since the only advantage of the new 
mechanism is low cost, one wonders if it is 
sufficiently less costly to justify the rela- 
tively high energy taken from a circuit 
which effectively limits its broad applica- 
tions. 


J. R. Macintyre and H. T. Faus: A com- 
parison of the moving magnet instrument 
with the iron-vane a-c instrument is not 
relevant, since reasonably accurate and 
well-damped instruments of this type are 
as expensive as moving coil instruments. 
Our comparison was with the lower-cost 
polarized vane instrument which has the 
additional disadvantages of poor scale dis- 
tribution, short scale, and poor damping. 
The comparison of the microwatt sensi- 
tivity of the moving magnet instrument 
with that of the moving-coil instrument 
does not give an accurate picture of the 
relative merits of the two designs. [or 
example, Mr. Miller gives a figure of 
0.000025 watt for full-scale deflection on a 
sensitive moving-coil instrument. Using 
this figure, one not familiar with instru- 
ments might assume that a ten-aimpere 
ammeter could be built with a resistance of 


-=().00000025 ohm. This is not 


the case, because springs of the required 
low torque cannot be built to carry ten 
amperes, much less to have a resistance as 
low as the above value. The general 
practice in a moving-coil instrument of 
this rating is to use a shunt with a 50- 
millivolt drop and to connect the instru- 
ment winding, in series with a suitable 
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resistor, across this shunt. The net result 
is an instrument with an over-all loss of 
0.5 watt. An instrument of the same rating 
in the moving magnet design would have 
a winding consisting of a single turn of 
heavy copper wire occupying the entire 
winding space. The total watts loss of the 
instrument would be about 0.05 watt. 
The addition of a shunt to give ambient 
temperature compensation equivalent to 
that of the moving-coil instrument would 
not increase this to more than 0.1 watt, or 
one-fifth the power required by the com- 
plete moving-coil instrument. 

The general practice is to build volt- 
meters with a full-scale current of ten 
milliamperes except for particular applica- 
tions where low current consumption is 
required. Using a full-scale current of ten 
milliamperes, a moving magnet voltmeter 
with jeweled bearings can be built in full- 
scale ranges from ten volts up with a torque- 
to-weight ratio adequate to insure a 
sustained accuracy of two per cent of full- 
scale reading. This is equivalent to that 
usually guaranteed for minature moving- 
coil instruments. It refers to the exact 
construction shown in the paper and by 
no means represents the ultimate sensitivity 
obtainable in moving magnet instruments. 
Since the over-all power consumed by both 
types of instruments is the same, the mov- 
ing magnet design is at no disadvantage 
because of the greater power consumed by 
its element. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that 
there is a wide range of instrument ratings 
in which no use can be made of the maxi- 
mum sensitivity of the moving-coil in- 
strument and in which the moving magnet 
instrument is at no disadvantage due to its 
lower sensitivity. 

The authors felt that the implied ad- 
vantages of the instrument would be appar- 
ent to those familiar with instruments. 
However, in view of Mr. Miller’s comments, 
“Since the only advantage of the new 
mechanism is low cost,” it may be well 
to bring some of these advantages into 
greater prominence. 

The maximum change in reading of the 
moving magnet instrument in a ten-gauss 
field is one half of one per cent of full-scale 
reading. The corresponding change for a 
moving-coil instrument is of the order of 
three per cent. The stray field produced 
by the permanent magnet of a moving-coil 
instrument will cause a considerable error 
in the reading of another moving-coil 
instrument when mounted close to it and is 
sufficient to cause an appreciable error in a 
magnetic compass at a distance of several 
feet. Mounting on a steel panel will 
change its calibration because of the shunt- 
ing effect of the panel on the instrument 
magnet. Effective shielding to overcome 
these deficiencies is difficult, because a 
shield close to the magnet will shunt a large 
part of its flux,-and one far from it will 
increase the outside dimension of the in- 
strument. In either case the calibration 
difficulties will be increased, as the instru- 
ment must be calibrated with the shield in 
place, and the shield interferes with the 
stabilizing a-c knockdown treatment which 
should be given to the instrument magnet. 
None of these difficulties are experienced 
with the moving magnet instrument. 
These instrument elements may be mounted 
as closely together as their physical dimen- 
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deteriorate at the same rate. 


“ 
sions permit. Since their dimensions arg; 
so much smaller than those of moving-coil 
instruments, it is possible to mount more 
of these instruments in a given space. 
This is a very valuable feature in many 
applications. 

Another valuable feature of the moving- 
magnet construction is the readiness with 
which it may be adapted for measuring 
current ratios by substitution of another 
fixed coil for the control magnets. The in- 
strument then becomes a ratio meter and 
the scale distribution may be predicted 
by the same vectorial construction shown 
in Figure 4. 


Emergency Overloads for 
Oil-Insulated Transformers 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42- 
101 by F. J. Vogel and T. K. Sloat, presented 
at the AIEE summer convention, Chicago, Ill., 
June 22-26, 1942, and published in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, September sec- 
tion, pages 669-73. 


V. M. Montsinger (General Electric Com- — 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass.): This paper adds 
some further data on the aging of insulation 
and gives some proposals on how to use the 
data. I cannot agree with some of the 
claims set forth in the paper, for example, 
the statement that at 120 degrees centi- 
grade the tensile strength drops to approxi- 
mately 50 per cent and levels off. Further, 
it states that it would appear that this 50 
per cent strength would be maintained for 
long periods of time. This is an important 
point, because, if true, it would permit 
long-time operation at 120 degrees centi- 
grade without any further sacrifice in the 
life of a transformer. As a matter of fact, 
the data in Figure 5 on Fuller board aged 
in oil protected by nitrogen show a con- 
tinued decrease in tensile strength. 

I agree that the way in which the curves 
are plotted in Figure 1 might lead one to 
assume that the tensile strength had leveled 
off. Allaging data that I have ever obtained ~ 
fell on a straight line when plotted on semi- 
logarithmic paper, with time on the logarith- 
mic scale and temperature on the uniform 
scale and temperature on the uniform scale. 
In fact, all of the aging data shown in Mr. — 
Clark’s paper fall on a straight line indica- - 
ting in some cases and actually showing in 
other cases that the tensile strength con- 
tinues to deteriorate at the same semi- 
logarithmic rate until zero life is reached. — 
This is one nature’s laws discovered many 
years ago by Sir Isaac Newton and known 
as the “‘die away curve.” 

I have taken the liberty of replotting the 
data shown in Figure 1 of the authors’ 
paper on semilogarithmic paper. Figure 
1 indicates that the tensile strength does 
not level off but apparently continues to 
When re- 
plotted on semilogarithmic paper, and ex-— 
trapolation of the data shown ii their Fig- 
ures 5and 11 indicates the 135 degrees centi- 
grade life is longer than the 120 degrees centi- 
grade life. Furthermore, there appears to be 
noconsistent rule in degrees increase to double 
the rate of aging as shown by these curves. 
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In a discussion of Figure 5 it is stated 
that the markedly lower strengths obtained 
with pressboard and varnished cambric, 
as compared to Manila paper alone, are due 
to higher acidity. However, these tests 
were made with oxygen-free oil, protected 
by a nitrogen atmosphere. These results 
are therefore inconsistent with the claim 
that the panacea is to provide an inert gas 
cushion above the oil. 

The assumption that the hot-spot rise 
ov top oil varies as the loss 0.8 can be used 
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Figure 1. Tensile strength of Manila paper 

in oxygen-free oil protected by a nitrogen 

atmosphere from Figure 1 of paper by Vogel 
and Sloat 


for all classes of transformers, particularly 
small distribution-type coils, does not agree 
with our findings. For instance, we have 
found that under the condition where the 
0.8 power holds for horizontal coils, for 
vertical coils the exponential power ranges 
from approximately 0.9 to 1.0, depending 
on the thickness of the winding. For thick 
windings having high internal gradients and 
small surface drop, the power is close to 
unity as would be expected. In general, for 
thin single-layer vertical coils, the power 
is approximately 0.1 higher than for hori- 
zontal coils. This is, of course, due to the 
greater effect of the viscosity of the oil for 
horizontal than for vertical coils at the 
lower temperatures, whereas for the higher 
temperatures the difference in the effect of 
viscosity tends to disappear. This effect 
on the temperature rise of the horizontal 
and vertical coils is very well illustrated 
in Figures 3 and 4 of reference 1. 
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Jerome J. Taylor (Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich.): The paper is very 
fine in showing effects of thermochemical 
factors on the mechanical strength of trans- 
former insulation. This is a valuable but 
somewhat more specialized study than indi- 
cated by its title. From an operating stand- 
point, a correlation between mechanical 
strength and electrical failure still has to be 
made; this subject is barely touched. De- 
structive testing of small motor stators has 
been recently reported.! It appears that 
similar tests of (small) transformers are 
practical and that the results would add 
interpretative value to the more difficult 
studies already accomplished. 
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F. Von Voigtlander (The Commonwealth 
and Southern Corporation, Jackson, Mich.): 
The authors have shown that transformers 
of the usual design can probably be con- 
siderably overloaded without serious effect 
on their life, and there appears to be unani- 
mity of opinion on this point throughout 
the industry. The writer would like to call 
attention to the fact that overloading trans- 
formers also proportionally increases the 
transformer regulation. Furthermore, much 
of the load growth which is requiring the 
overloading of transformers is industrial 
load, usually of lower power factor than the 
system average. This may result in a con- 
siderable increase in the system require- 
ments of reactive power, which would also 
increase the regulation of the transformers. 
Superimposed on this is the increase of re- 
active ‘losses in the transmission system 
caused by the increased line loadings at 
lower power factors. If sufficient reactive 
capacity is not available near the load cen- 
ters, the system voltages may sag consider- 
ably, thereby further adding to the reactive 
power demands. 

It therefore follows that, unless the sys- 
tem is unusually well supplied with reactive 
capacitance, considerable attention should 
be paid to this matter of adequate voltage, 
as otherwise it is possible that the overload 
ability of transformers cannot be fully 
realized because of distribution voltage 
limitations, and no substitute for volts at 
the customer’s service has yet been found. 


Herman Halperin (Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago, Ill.): The results 
shown in Figure 1 of the paper are very 
surprising in that they indicate practically 
no deterioration in the aging tests between 
6 and 18 weeks. According to these data, 
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insulation kept indefinitely at 105 degrees 
centigrade would remain at 70 per cent of 
its original strength, and 120 degrees could 
not produce more than 50 per cent deterio- 
ration at any time. In the oven-aging 
tests in Chicago on sealed oxygen-free 
samples of various makes of impregnated- 
paper insulated cables, which were de- 
scribed in my paper on ‘‘Load Rating of 
Cable—II,’’! a sharp decrease in tearing 
strength occurred in tests at 125 degrees 
centigrade between two and five months. 
This decrease was found for each of the 
several samples tested. The studies made 
years ago at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, on the effect of heat on paper 
insulation, corroborate the continuously 
decreasing trend of mechanical strength 
with time of aging, found in the recent 
Chicago tests. Possibly, tests on a large 
number of samples for durations beyond 
18 weeks would modify the slope of the 
curves in Figure 1 of the paper. 
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Also, the slopes of the curves in Figure 3 
of the paper, which are obtained by cross- 
plotting from Figure 1, are subject to ques- 
tion. The 20, 40, and 50 per cent curves 
are based on only one measured point, and 
the 60, 65, and 70 per cent curves are based 
on two points. The uncertainty of the slope 
of the curves is illustrated by the fact that, 
according to Figure 1, the strength re- 
mains at 54 per cent in the 120-degree test 
between 8 and 18 weeks while, according 
to Figure 3, the strength decreases at 120 
degrees from 54 per cent after eight weeks 
to 49 per cent after 14 weeks. 

Table I of this discussion is a comparison 
of the results obtained in the oven-aging 
tests in Chicago, Figure 1 of my paper on 
“Load Rating of Cable—II,’’ with values 
taken from Figure 3 of the paper by Vogel 
and Sloat. 

Do the authors have an explanation for 
these large discrepancies? 
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F. M. Clark (General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass.): My interest in this paper 
concerns primarily the following statement 
which is made in the general summary: 


“Acids are formed in service by contact between 
oxygen and transformer oil. Excluding this con- 
tact by blanketing the transformer with inert gas 
results in a high mechanical strength of the insula- 
tion at a given temperature and time or conversely 
permits a higher operating temperature.” 


On the basis of the data submitted in the 
paper this statement can be true only 
within definite limits. It cannot be true at 
135 degrees centigrade, for, if one compares 
the data for Manila paper of Figure 1 and 
Figure 11, one finds no real advantage from 
the use of the nitrogen gas. I have repro- 
duced in Figure 2 of this discussion the 
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pertinent data presented by the authors. 
A relation such as this indicates that at 
135 degrees centigrade heat alone causes 
paper deterioration at a rate which is not 
dependent on the oxidation effects referred 
to by the authors. 

Although the authors do not illustrate 
the behavior of oil-treated Fuller board 
aged in the presence of oxygen the remark- 
able stability of the Fuller board in the 
absence of oxygen (Figure 9 of the paper) 
might possibly be taken as support for the 
author’s contention that oxidized oil is 
responsible for the mechanical deterioration 
of the cellulose. The Fuller board of Figure 
9 is characterized by substantially no de- 
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crease in mechanical strength during a 
period of 18 weeks at 120 degrees centigrade. 
This apparent mechanical stability is con- 
trary to the data accumulated in our own 
laboratory and does not agree with the 
authors’ data of Figure 1 for Manila paper, 
where a loss of 50 per cent in tensile strength 
is shown for the same oxygen-free test con- 
ditions. Neither do the data agree with the 
previously published work of C. F. Hill to 
which the authors refer. Mr. Hill states 
that cellulose is “subject to both tempera- 
ture and oxidation effects, the temperature 
effect of course taking place above 105 
degrees centigrade.” 

In Figure 3 of this discussion I have com- 
pared the data on Fuller board presented by 
Mr. Hill with that presented by the authors, 
converting Mr. Hill’s data to percentage of 
original tensile strength in order to make 
the comparison clear. Although both 
investigators are in fair agreement at 135- 
140 degrees centigrade aging, there is a 
marked divergence in the data presented for 
the temperature range from 105-120 degrees 
centigrade. In our own laboratory we ob- 
tain, as does Mr, Hijll, a decrease in strength 
as the aging progresses, but, unlike Mr. 
Hill, we find no stabilization in mechanical 
strength after about 50 per cent of the initial 
strength has been lost. The mechanical 
deterioration in the studies which we have 
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carried out proceeds continuously in a semi- 
logarithmic relation to the time factor of 
heating. 

Our own explanation of the fundamental 
cause of mechanical deterioration in cellu- 
lose differs greatly from that offered by the 
authors who attribute it to acid formation in 
the oil. I am not especially concerned with 
the data presented which test the combined 
effect of Fuller board and varnished cloth. 
Obviously acids derived from sources foreign 
to the cellulose or the oil may or may not 
affect the mechanical strength of the cellu- 
lose, depending upon their chemical natures 
Their presence, as described by the author. 
in Figure 6, is not dependent on the presence 
of oxygen. No data are presented by the 
authors correlating the behavior of such 
combinations of materials with the thesis 
advanced. Furthermore, the effect of acids 
derived from varnished films appears to be 
of but academic interest, for, as the authors 
state, acid formation from this source has 
been practically eliminated by the use of 
synthetic materials. I am, however, con- 
cerned with the suggestion that acid forma- 
tion in the oil through oxidation is respon- 
sible for the mechanical deterioration. I 
call attention to the fact that the 50 per 
cent deterioration in the mechanical 
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strength of Manila paper in Figure 1 was 
obtained with substantially no change in 
the oil acidity. 

Elimination of acid formation as the 
result of oxidation in mineral oil can be 
brought about by a variety of methods. 
Only one of these methods, the elimination 
of oxygen, produces any substantial effect 
on the mechanical aging of cellulose, I 
suggest that the presence of oxygen affects 
the mechanical life of oil-immersed cellulose 
because of its direct oxidation action on the 
cellulose. As such, as suggested by Mr. Hill 
the effect of oxygen is most important for 
the lower temperatures applied. As the 
temperature is raised, the mechanical deteri- 
oration because of heat alone becomes of 
increasing importance. This type of de- 
terioration involves the formation of acids 
derived from the cellulose and occurs 
whether or not oxygen is present. The use 
of nitrogen to eliminate oil acidity is not of 
fundamental importance. Although the 
elimination of oxygen may be of academic 
value in promoting the mechanical stability 
of cellulose insulation if a transformer is 
operated at temperatures of 75-95 degrees 
centigrade, it must be remembered that the 
oxidation reaction itself proceeds so slowly 
at these temperatures that it is demon- 
strated only with great difficulty. Higher 
temperatures of operation in the range of 
100-120 degrees centigrade, or higher in 
the case of overload conditions, bring into 
play the thermal type of cellulose deteriora- 
tion. This type of deterioration becomes 
of greater importance as the temperature 
and the duration of its application are in- 
creased. In a general sense, we have found 
that the insulation will age at a rate not 
materially affected by the presence or ab- 
sence of mineral oil. Acids derived from 
mineral transformer oil of the American 
type have not been found to be a dominating 
factor in determining the mechanical life of 
the insulation. 


T. K. Sloat and F. J. Vogel: We desire to 
acknowledge Mr. Von Voigtlander’s discus- 
sion, and it is true that regulation must be 
considered in any application. 

With reference to Mr. Taylor’s dis- 
cussion, tests on small transformers have 
been made and indicate that they are still 
operative, even after thousands of over- 
loads and high temperature cycles. The 
results of these tests and others will un- 
doubtedly furnish the material for papers 
which will be presented at a later time. 

We are rather surprised at the small 
amount of deterioration shown in Mr. 
Halperin’s discussion. Neither Mr. Clark’s 
nor our tests indicate such high values after 
100 days at 100 or 125 degrees centigrade. 
Mr. Halperin has criticized the construction 
of Figure 3. For purposes of analysis, data 
in the form of Figure 3 were more valuable 
than Figure 1, which was the original data. 
When curves are drawn with different pa- 
rameters, unless the data are extremely 
accurate, some variations are to be expected. 
In this particular case, the very nature of 
the materials led to variations which could 
not be eliminated except by an extremely 
large number of tests and samples. 

Mr. Montsinger, in his discussion, clearly 
points out his difference of opinion as to the 
characteristics of insulation deterioration. 
He is not, however, entirely consistent in 
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his criticisms. He refers to Figure 5 as) 
indicating that insulation shows a cone 
tinuous decrease in tensile strength, even 
when protected by nitrogen. In that case, 
the introduction of varnish-treated material 
is shown to be the cause, and even an inert 
atmosphere will not provide protection 
when such materials are used. Mr. Clark, 
in his discussion, clearly took this point into 
consideration. 

Mr. Montsinger has seen fit to replot the 


data of Figure 1 on semilogarithmic paper.” 


He, however, first assumes that the data 
should be represented by straight lines on 
semilogarithmic paper. If that assumption 
were not made, curves could equally well be 
shown as flattening out in the period be- 
tween six to ten weeks and results nearly 
constant after 10 to 15 weeks. \ 

In considering Mr. Clark’s discussion, 
one might think that we recommended 
temperatures in the neighborhood of 135 
degrees centigrade for operation. This is 
not true. Within definite limits, excluding 
oxygen does result in a higher mechanical 
strength of insulation for a given time and 
temperature. It is generally well recog- 
nized that thermal decomposition of cellu- 
lose takes place at a temperature above 
125 degrees centigrade, and the advantage 
of an inert atmosphere would be partially 


Table Il 
Temperature Thermal 
Limits Oxidation Decomposition 
Clark syns letter eh 75-100 .savee Above 100 
Sloat-Vogel...... 75-120....... Above 120 


lost if operative temperatures in this range 
were continuously employed. 

With respect to the discussion regarding 
the effectiveness of acids, additional tests 
made at the same time as those represented 
show that Fuller board is affected by acids. 
It might be pointed out in all cases the acids 
referred to contain some peroxides. The 
peroxides are the detrimental agents, as 
they cause cellulose deterioration. How- 
ever, it is quite well accepted that the acids 
are a measurement of the peroxides present. 

With respect to Mr. Clark’s discussion 
regarding the mechanical stability of cellu- 
lose insulation as affected by oxygen, one 
might be led to believe that the rate of in- 
sulation deterioration at the lower tem- 
peratures is so slight that it would be demon- 
strated with great difficulty, and that there 
is less and less difference as the temperatures 
become higher. 
to the contrary is the comparison between 
Figure 1 and Figure 11 of the paper. In 
Figure 1 at 105 degrees centigrade, the 
insulation strength seems to be about 70 
per cent of its original value after eighteen 
weeks at 105 degrees centigrade, whereas, 
with air present it was down to 35 per cent 
and decreasing rapidly. There is, however, 
some agreement with Mr. Clark, after all, 
in the results of our tests. We agree on the 
types of cellulose deterioration, but not 
in the degrees of temperature at which the 
types of deterioration take place as pe ale 
in Table ITI of this discussion. 

It should be noted, that there is no sharp 
line of demarcation. Both effects overlap to 
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some extent. Temperature limits in Table II 
should be considered as those limits within 
which either oxidation or thermal decom- 
position are predominate factors. 


Factors Affecting the 
Mechanical Deterioration 
of Cellulose Insulation 


ih 

Discussion and author's closure of paper 42-98 
by F. M. Clark, presented at the AIEE sum- 
mer convention, Chicago, Ill., June 22-26, 
1942, and published in AIEE TRANSAC- 
TIONS, 1942, October section, pages 742-9. 


V. M. Montsinger (General Electric Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass.): F. M. Clark’s 
paper adds a definite milestone in deter- 
mining the effect of temperature and mois- 
ture on the aging of insulation. For several 
years we have been in need of more exact 
data on how the higher temperatures affect 
the rate of aging of cellulose insulation. 
While I have used the eight-degree rule in 
deriving short-time overloads where the 
temperatures were considerably in excess of 
110 to 120 degrees centigrade, I had no 
definite proof that it held for the higher 
temperatures. Consequently, I am con- 
siderably relieved to learn that the eight-de- 
gree rule holds up to 200 degrees centigrade. 
Of course, it should not be overlooked 
that Mr. Clark finds that for temperatures 
in the order of 90 degrees centigrade to 105 
degrees centigrade, a rule less than eight de- 
grees holds (in the order of three to six de- 
grees), and for lower temperatures a still 
lower rule, as low as two degrees, holds. 
Based on Mr. Clark’s data, the eight-de- 
gree rule should be used in estimating short- 
time overloads where the hottest spot tem- 
perature is in excess of approximately 110 
degrees to 115 degrees centigrade, and ap- 
proximately a five-degree rule when esti- 
mating the effect of temperatures in the 
neighborhood of 90 degrees to 100 degrees 
centigrade on the life of transformers. There 
is one very important way in which the 
five-degree rule can be used, namely, to 
see whether it is economical to increase the 
temperature rise of transformers above 55 
For example: by the 
five-degree rule, the life of a 60 degrees 
centigrade rise transformer is half that of a 
55 degrees centigrade rise transformer. The 
extra capacity gained when increasing the 
average rise from 55 degrees centigrade to 
60 degrees centigrade, is in the order of six 
to seven per cent, and the gain in cost is in 
the order of three to four per cent. Conse- 
quently, by this process of reasoning, we 
save an initial investment of three to four 
per cent for a transformer having one-half 
the life. The initial saving in cost does not 
sound like a good economical proposition. 
There is one very important point that 
has been settled by these tests, namely, 
that the effects of several overloads on the 
life of a transformer, are additive. This has 
generally been assumed in the past, but we 


had no definite proof that these assumptions 


were correct. 

Mr. Clark’s discovery of the important 
role that water content plays in the rate of 
aging also explains why my early tests 
showed that the insulation aged faster in 
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mineral oil than in air—oven aged. Since 
the importance of keeping the insulations 
perfectly dry was not realized, the samples 
no doubt picked up considerable water be- 
tween the drying period and the starting 
of the aging tests. The moisture that was 
picked up previous to the oven- or air-aged 
samples naturally was driven off immedi- 
ately, while the oil-immersed samples re- 
tained their moisture to a certain extent. 
To quote from my 1930 AIEE paper on 
“Loading Transformers by Temperature’’: 


“No completely satisfactory explanation has ever 
been given for this shorter life of insulation (aged) 
in oil than in air, though it has been suggested that 
it may be due either to the oil softening the fibers, 
or the acids in the oil attacking the fibers. This is 
a good subject for a physicist to study.”’ 


While this paper does not show compara- 
tive aging in air and in oil, such tests have 
been made under closely controlled moisture 
conditions, and no material difference was 
found in the rate of aging. Apparently this 
question has been cleared up, and we can 
no longer claim that the life of cellulose is 
longer in air than in properly protected oil, 
provided, of course, that the insulation is 


dry. 
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1. Loapinc TRANSFORMERS BY TEMPERATURE, V. 
M. Montsinger. AIEE Transactions, volume 49, 
1930, pages 776-92. 


Herman Halperin (Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago, Ill.): I have followed 
with interest Mr. Clark’s series of papers, 
which always contain a large amount of 
useful information. Figure 6 is of special 
interest, but it seems that some caution 
should be used in applying these data. The 
figure indicates that toward the end of the 
life in the range of 75 to 100 degrees centi- 
grade, an increase in temperature of 2 or 2.4 
degrees cuts the remaining life in half, and 
the conclusion may be drawn that a slight 
temperature increase is a serious matter. It 
should be noted, however, that this con- 
clusion is based on values extrapolated from 
about 100 weeks to 2,000,000 or 5,000,000 
weeks and from abcut 25 per cent reduc- 
tion in strength to 100 per cent reduction in 
strength. It is quite possible that actually 
the slope of the 75-degree curves in Figures 
3 and 4 might be quite different for long 
durations or, in other words, that the total 
life is quite different from the extrapolated 
values of 2,000,000 ;or 5,000,000 weeks. 
Such a change would, of course, affect the 
relation between rate of deterioration and 
temperature increase. 

From a practical standpoint the upper 
portion of Figure 6 is relatively most im- 
portant, that is, down to 50 per cent of the 
initial strength. The average for the first 
50 per cent of the mechanical life consump- 
tion of the temperature increase to double 
the rate of deterioration ranges from about 
six to ten degrees centigrade which, for 
practical purposes, agrees quite well with 


' Montsinger’s eight-degree rule. 


Figure 4 of Mr. Clark’s paper shows much 
greater deterioration than indicated in oven- 
aging tests in Chicago of sealed cable 
samples, which are described in my AIEE 
paper on ‘‘Load Rating of Cable—II.’’! 
As in both Mr. Clark’s and the Chicago 
tests, the insulation was vacuum dried, and 
oxygen was excluded, the tests should be 
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expected to be comparable. Figure 4 of 
Mr. Clark’s paper shows for one year at 100 
degrees centigrade a reduction in strength 
of about 35 per cent while the same test 
period in Chicago produced for a large num- 
ber of samples an average reduction in 
strength of four per cent and a maximum 
reduction of 19 per cent. To obtain a 50 
per cent reduction in mechanical strength in 
one year, a temperature of about 102 de- 
grees is required, according to Mr. Clark’s 
tests, while the tests on short cable samples 
and on large trial field cable installations in 
Chicago indicate that about 120 degrees is 
required. Possibly, the difference in cable 
oils and transformer oils had some effect on 
the large resultant difference of 18 degrees 
centigrade, but that explanation does not 
seem adequate. 

The information on the effect of moisture 
and of volatile acidic products upon the 
rate of deterioration is of considerable inter- 
est. The possible importance of the effect 
of moisture and volatile products upon oil- 
impregnated insulation was early recognized 
in the research project on insulating oils and 
cable saturants at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and for this reason these 
studies were made in a closed system which 
allowed retention of moisture and volatiles 
if desired. However, no concrete data, 
especially on paper strength such as given by 
Mr. Clark, were available. From a practical 
standpoint, I am glad to see additional 
evidence emphasizing the importance of 
keeping the content of moisture and acids 
in impregnated insulation to-a minimum. 

Mr. Clark’s discussion of the effect of 
oxygen may create the impression that, 
above 120 degrees centigrade, oxidation be- 
comes less pronounced while, if I understand 
correctly, oxidation above 120 degrees be- 
comes less important only in comparison 
with the rapidly increasing pyrochemical 
decomposition. 


REFERENCE 


1. Loap Ratinc or CasLte—II, Herman Halperin. 
AIEE Transactions, volume 61, 1942, pages 
930-42, 


J. G. Ford (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Sharon, Pa.): I 
am very much interested in the paper of 
F. M. Clark on the subject of ‘Factors Af- 
fecting the Mechanical Deterioration of Cel- 
lulose Insulation.”” The paper indicates 
that he has done considerable detail work on 
this study of a problem which is very impor- 
tant to the electrical industry. There are 
several points which come to mind which I 
would like to discuss briefly. 

In the method used by Mr. Clark as de- 
scribed in his paper the initial samples of 
0.003 manila paper were conditioned at 65 
per cent relative humidity at 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit. I note that the oil impregnated 
papers are tested immediately after being 
taken from the oil sample. This brings up 
the question as to the dryness of samples and 
the effect of the oil on the tensile strength on 
which aging tests have been made. It would 
appear that it would be desirable to test 
the samples all at the same water content so 


~ that the values obtained would be represent- 


ative of the actual change in tensile strength. 
This, of course, would involve extracting 
the oil from the paper and subsequently 
humidifying under the same condition. 
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I note that practically all of the work that 
has been done on the subject of aging of 
cellulose insulation as used in transformers, 
involves tensile-strength measurements on 
the insulation. Personally I do not believe 
that deterioration in tensile strength tells the 
complete story, and I would suggest that 
compression strength as well as shear 
strength would be of even greater impor- 
tance, particularly, since the short-circuit 
stresses on transformers subject the insula- 
tion to both compression and shear rather 
than tension. Based on actual tensile 
strength on old transformers we have ex- 
amined, it would appear that such trans- 
formers would not stand any short-circuit 
tests. However, such transformers have 
been tested and found to stand up, again 
indicating that the insulation is more liable 
to fail by compression rather than tension. 
Of course, it is understood that lower ten- 
‘sile strength would also indicate lower com- 
pression strength of insulation, but this may 
not be a direct relationship. Mr. Clark has 
made a considerable number of tests to dem- 
onstrate the effects of decomposition prod- 
ucts of cellulose on the deterioration of the 
cellulose. I think we all agree that decom- 
position products are detrimental and are a 
factor in the life of a transformer. How- 
ever, I believe that the type of test Mr. 
Clark has made exaggerates the effect of 
decomposition products inasmuch as the 
cellulose is heated in a sealed tube in which 
all the components are at the same tempera- 
ture, whereas in a transformer the winding 
temperature is always higher than the tem- 
perature of the oil and surrounding tem- 
peratures, and generally in any transformer 
there is a cool zone which will allow for the 
condensation of these products, thus reduc- 
ing the effects. We have recognized the ef- 
fects of reaction products from varnish and 
other materials as being also in the same 
category as decomposition products of the 
cellulose itself and have attempted to elimi- 
nate such products in the present design of 
the transformer. In many cases we have 
substituted varnish-treated materials with 
plain paper, and, where varnishes are used, 
we have adopted synthetic, low-acid-type 
varnishes, so as to keep the acidity at a mini- 
mum value. 

I believe the study of insulation deteriora- 
tion in transformers is very important and 
merits further study, but I am convinced 
that we should have compression and shear- 
ing strengths as well as tensile strength, and 
also that such laboratory information should 
be backed up by actual tests on aged trans- 
formers. 


R. W. Atkinson (General Cable Corpora- 
tion, Bayonne, N. J.): Mr. Clark’s ex- 
tensive data concerning deterioration of 
cellulose insulation at high temperature 
and his analysis of these data mark a 
great advancement in this important field. 
His quantitative information on the effect 
on deterioration at various temperatures of 
moisture and oxygen, singly or together, go 
far beyond anything previously availa- 
ble. 

Over the past few years various manu- 
facturers have been studying the deteriora- 
tion of varnished cloth insulation at various 
temperatures. The very great increase of 
deterioration rate produced by the presence 
of small quantities of water has been found 
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there also. Furthermore it has been found 
that this greater mechanical deterioration 
has been accompanied by a large increase 
in dielectric power factor. These results 
apply to sealed samples. In samples open 
to the air the moisture is driven off at the 
aging temperatures, and its effect becomes 
unimportant. 


F. M. Clark: The study of the aging of any 
organic material is extremely difficult, be- 
cause the products of the chemical changes 
involved are frequently extremely effective 
in determining the rate of subsequent de- 
terioration. This has led to the generally ac- 
cepted idea that the best way to study the 
deterioration of an organic product whether 
it be an automobile tire or mineral oil is to 
reproduce as nearly as possible the condi- 
tions of actual commercial use. This is true 
of cellulose insulation. Attempts to repro- 
duce the conditions of transformer service, 
however, have resulted in a variety of test 
data which have been frequently in conflict 
and have been of doubtful value because of 
the difficulty of controlling the conditions 
of the test run. In general, therefore, the 
laboratory tests on the deterioration have 
been found to be most acceptable when some 
sacrifice has been made in the desire to re- 
produce commercial conditions in favor of 
the necessity of obtaining accurate test con- 
trol. This has been done in the various 
studies both in this country and abroad in 
the testing of mineral oil and cellulose. Test 
results obtained in such a way have invari- 
ably been found to represent more severe 
deterioration than would be expected from 
service data but with proper consideration 
to the basic principles involved, such studies 
have promoted progress toward the goal of 
greater chemical and mechanical stability. 

Mr. Halperin finds that the laboratory 
data which I have presented indicate a more 
severe deterioration than he has observed in 
cable studies. The test set-up which I have 
used was intended to produce data applic- 
able to transformer use. Other studies 
which we have made indicate that the de- 
gree of deterioration observed under a defi- 
nite set of test conditions is affected by the 
mechanics of the test set-up. This factor 
must not be ignored when one considers the 
commercial data presented by Mr. Halperin. 
I have not observed, however, that the 
differences in test set-up will alter the funda- 
mental behavior involved, although they 
may affect the rate of deterioration. Thus 
despite wide differences in test set-up, the 
presence of moisture has always resulted in 
an acceleration of the mechanical deteriora- 
tion in cellulose insulation. 

It is true as stated by Mr. Halperin that 
the effects of oxidation do not disappear at 
temperatures above 120 degrees centigrade 
and I have tried to avoid any such impres- 
sion. What I have tried to demonstrate is 
that, because of the importance of the purely 
thermal type of cellulose deterioration, 
chemical agents and mechanical means 
which might be effective in promoting the 
mechanical stability of cellulose at low tem- 
peratures where the oxidation effect is of 
importance must not be assumed to possess 
equal value in the stabilization of the cellu- 
lose at the higher temperatures obtained 
under overload conditions. 

As indicated by Mr. Atkinson, the effect 
of moisture on insulation is of importance 
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even when varnished materials are used. 


The relation between the chemical and // 


mechanical changes in paper and the result- 
ing power factor is a problem of commercial 
and technical importance. 

I have followed the work of V. M. Mont- 
singer in this field for many years. It is a 
pleasure to present data corroborating sug- 
gestions which he has made in the past and 
which have many times formed the basis for 
transformer design and operation. 


I agree with Mr. Ford that other proper- ,. 


ties than tensile strength may be of value in 
the final analysis of those factors which af- 
fect the aging of cellulose. I find, however, 
that in a study of this type, limited objec- 
tives frequently result in faster progress than 
can be otherwise obtained. I hope that Mr. 
Ford or myself may sometime be able to pre- 
sent data covering the response of the com- 
pression and shearing properties of cellu- 
lose insulation to those factors which are 
discussed in this paper. With specific ref- 
erence to the water content of the insula- 
tion when tested for tensile strength after 
aging, it has been our experience that the 
variation directly traceable to the difference 
in water content of the paper is of small 
magnitude in comparison to the total change 
described in the tests of this article. At- 
tempts to follow a procedure such as sug- 
gested by Mr. Ford (extraction of oil and 
later humidification of the paper) have pro- 
duced no worth-while results and frequently 
have raised questions directly related to the 
oil extraction effects. The work of Mr. 
Ford and his associates in this field has been 
of interest and value, and I hope that by the 
continued study of this problem in both of 
our laboratories we may contribute toward 
its ultimate evaluation and solution. 


Application of Apparatus 
and Conductors Under 
Various Ambient- 


Temperature Conditions 


Discussion and author’s closure of paper 42-93 
by R. E. Hellmund and P. H. McAuley, 
presented at the AIEE summer convention, 
Chicago, IIl., June 22-26, 1942, and pub- 
lished in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
August section, pages 553-8. 


V. M. Montsinger (General Electric Com- 
pany): This paper gives some very valu- 
able information on ambient temperatures 
throughout the United States and how they 
should be used. I am particularly interested 
in the author’s derivation of the equivalent 
ambient obtained when integrating the area 
by the eight-degree rule. This should be 
factored under certain conditions in the 
overloading of transformers in cool ambients. 
The American Standard Guides now permit 
one per cent overload for each degree that 
the daily air is below 30 degrees centigrade 
for self-cooled, and the daily water tempera- 
ture is below 25 degrees centigrade for 
water-cooled transformers. The gttides also 
state that the load should be decreased two 
per cent for each degree that the daily 
ambient exceeds these values. The ques- 
tion has been raised as to what should be 
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done in cases where the daily average ambi- 
ent exceeds 30 degrees centigrade for a few 
days during the summer months. There are, 
no doubt, many days during the year in 
which the air is well below 30 degrees centi- 
grade and where the one per cent overload- 
ing rule is not taken advantage of. In such 
cases it should not be necessary to derate 
the transformer during the few days when 
the average daily ambient exceeds 30 de- 
degrees centigrade. 
\\The necessity for this derating can be 
overcome by increasing the ambient time 
period of 24 hours to one year. If the time 
period is increased to one year, the amount 
of overload should be based on the equiva- 
lent annual rather than the average annual 
ambient. The equivalent ambient is, of 
course, higher than the average ambient, 
since aging is not directly proportional to 
temperature. For example: by the eight- 
degree rule, six months’ operation in a 30- 
degree-centigrade ambient and six months’ 
operation in a ten-degree-centigrade ambi- 
ent, is equivalent to 12 months’ operation 
in 23.8 degrees centigrade or 3.8 degrees 
centigrade higher than the average value of 
20 degree centigrade. Imposed on this, of 
course, is the difference between equivalent 
and average daily ambient, but this amount 
is small, being between 0.5 and 1.0 degree 
centigrade, and there is enough safety factor 
in the one per cent rule to take care of this 
difference. Hence, it is possible to use the 
daily average ambient instead of the equiva- 
lent daily ambient in applying the one per 
cent rule to daily overloads in cool ambients. 
The use of the equivalent annual ambient 
will be advantageous in two ways. 


1. Itisa means—and apparently the only means— 
whereby the loading of transformers can be ad- 
justed according to their annual ambient tempera- 
tures. In other words, transformers operating in 
the colder northern zone can be increased to give 
the same life as transformers operating in the 
warmer southern zone. 


2. It willin many cases eliminate the necessity for 
derating during the few days in the summer months 
when the average daily ambient is above 30 degrees 
centigrade. 


Whether the use of the average daily or 
equivalent annual ambient will permit the 
larger all-year output depends on local load- 
ing conditions. The conditions under which 
they should be used to determine the over- 
load capability, are: 


1. For one day emergency overloads, use the daily 
average ambient. 


_2. When the load is constant throughout the year, 


or when the greater capacity requirements are in 
the summer months, use the equivalent annual 
ambient. 


3. When the greater capacity requirements are in 
the winter months, determine the equivalent am- 
bient for the heavy-load months and for the light- 
joad months, and check the load capability for both 
periods. This permits loading up to normal trans- 
former temperatures in winter whenever the reduced 
summer load keeps the transformer temperatures to 
normal] or lower on hot days. 


The AIEE transformer subcommittee is 
studying the question of how to use annual 
equivalent ambients, and it is expected that 
its recommendations will be published in 
the near future. | 


P. H. McAuley: An error occurred in 
Figure 2 of the paper; curve 5 is for Helena 
and curve 6 for Bismarck. 

Mr. Montsinger expresses agreement with 
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the use of the equivalent annual tempera- 
ture for determining apparatus loadings. 
In addition, he discusses operating condi- 
tions where it may be desirable to distin- 
guish between daily and seasonal overloads. 
To obtain equivalent annual temperatures 
based on time-temperature curves as given 
for six cities in the paper is a rather laborious 
procedure and the essential data are not 
always available. C. F. Wagner has sug- 
gested an approximate method of determin- 
ing the equivalent annual temperature. 
Only the average annual and monthly tem- 
peratures are used, such as given in the 
Atlas of American Agriculture, part II, 
section B, United States Department of 
Agriculture, 1928, for 626 cities. In this 
method aging units for each month at a 
given location are calculated with the eight- 
degree-centigrade rule and added to give 
annual aging units. A corresponding single 
temperature is found. From this calculated 
value the annual average temperature is sub- 
tracted. The difference is multiplied by 2 
and added to the annual average tempera- 
ture, which gives the equivalent ambient 
temperature. The factor 2 was obtained 
from a consideration of the equivalent 
temperatures for the six cities for which 
equivalent temperatures based on complete 
temperature-time curves are given in the 
paper. It is believed this method will give 
equivalent ambient temperatures in error 
not more than one degree centigrade. Be- 
cause of the availability of the data re- 
quired, this method has considerable merit. 


Emergency Overloading of 
Air-Cooled Oil-lmmersed 


Power Transformers by 
Hot-Spot Temperature 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42- 
115 by V. M. Montsinger and P. M. Ketchum, 
presented at the AIEE summer convention, 
Chicago, IIl., June 22-26, 1942, and pub- 
lished in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
pages 906-16. 


Nicholas M. Oboukhoff (The Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Still- 
water, Okla.): 


Part I 


The following remarks primarily relate to 
transformers whose load is either residential 
or combined. 

While industrial load can be characterized 
fairly by a single typical load curve, this 
can hardly be done in the case of the loads 
just mentioned above; the reason is that 
industrial load is relatively steady through- 
out the year, but residential and combined 
loads vary considerably, being correlated in 
some way with the seasons, specific months, 
and so forth. Dealing with industrial load 
one can be justified in using daily load factor 
derived from a typical curve instead of 
annual load factor; the difference will be 
small anyhow. Likewise, the period of 24 
hours can be assumed as a basic one; opera- 
tions like the integration of hot-spot 
temperature curves over this span of time, 
conclusions, and results referred to it are all 
in order and legitimate. 


Discussions 


Yet with residential or combined loads a 
single typical load curve is a rather artificial 
construction; therefore, the proposal is that 
several ones should be constructed accord- 
ing to the seasons, specific months, geo- 
graphical location, industrial development, 
and so forth, as a case may require, while the 
whole year should serve as a basic period of 
reference. A co-operation of the operators 
in furnishing necessary data would be 
needed and should be secured. 

All this is yet to come. In the mean- 
time, however, it is possible to see that the 
character of conclusions and recommenda- 
tions already reached and offered by V. M. 
Montsinger and other research engineers and 
workers will hold substantially—with an 
enlargement and more boldness in the appli- 
cation of their methods to the residential or 
combined load transformers, as soon as the 
year has been adopted as the basic cycle. 

Holding always in mind that the discus- 
sion is centered about those transformers, a 
general substantiation of the above view is 
as follows: 

There is a considerable difference between 
the highest load peak and the lowest one in 
the course of one year. The load curves as 
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Figure 1, Residential and light industrial 


load curve 


December 21, 1936 

Maximum load 940 kw 

Average load 595 kw 

Ratio: average load to maximum 0.63 
Ratio: rms current to maximum 0.65 


shown in Figures 1 and 2 of this discussion 
have been obtained on a local system by me 
in 1936; new data have been added in 
1938 which disclosed that the highest 
load peak occurred on November 6 and 
amounted to 2,180 kw averaged over a half- 
hour, while May 9 of the same year the 
load peak was as low as 1,400 kw, which 
makes 64 per cent of the highest one, the 
difference being 780 kw. This is not a local 
feature; for other sources! give the ratio of 
the summer load peak to that in wintertime 
as between 0.57 and 0.70 for the same kind 
of load curves. Annual load factor was 
0.44—also in agreement with reference 1, 
while daily load factor amounted to 0.53 in 
November and 0.67 in May, weekly load 
factors being 0.53 and 0.62 respectively. 
Those highs and lows were not accidental; 
they belonged to the most loaded week in 
November and to the least loaded week in 
May respectively, while other peaks were 
close to those designated before, that is, 
2,180 kw and 1,400 kw during these weeks, 
respectively. 

Let us apply this situation to two cases: 

First, assume that a transformer is in a 
continuous operation throughout the whole 
year; then it would be only consistent to 
apply the three per cent? rule to the annual 
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load factor with the result that the permis- 
sible overload should be 16.8 per cent 
instead of 14.1 per cent during the high- 
load week and 11,4 per cent during the low- 
load one if the weekly load factors were 
used, The proposal is that the annual load 
factor be considered in determining over- 
loads if transformers are continuously 
operated, As a matter of fact, the annual 
load factor is noticeably lower than the 
others for a residential or combined load; 
therefore, the suggestion is in the direction 
of a more liberal allowance, 

Second, let us suppose that a bank of 
transformers-is in operation, each trans 
former being uniformly loaded throughout 
the year; then a number of transformers 
simultaneously operated will be approxi- 
mately proportional to a peak load with the 
result that it will depend on the seasonal or 
other variations of a load curve, In the 
given example approximately two thirds of 
transformers (exactly 64 per cent would be 
required to carry the peak for May 9, while 
full 100 per cent bank power would be used 
November 6; thus 780 kw would be in the 
reserve at the time it is needed the least. 
Because of the prominent normal peaks it is 
reasonable to expect overloading primarily 
during these peaks which at the same time 
limit the duration of overloading; the latter 
would hardly last longer than the former; 
thus, the severity and duration of overload- 
ing are determined by the height of peaks 
and their duration in addition to other 
factors. The lower are the normal peaks, 
the milder and shorter will the overloading 
be. 

An available reserve of power at the time 
of the lower peaks would be manifested by 
the fact that only a part—the major one 
though—of a whole set of transformers 
would be in operation, while the others are 
idle; it would result in the prolongation of 
their commercial—not technical—life; cer 
tainly this would be an advantage under 
normal circumstances, 

It may be questioned whether or not this 
advantage would justify itself at the present 
time; one may argue, on the one hand, that 
what matters now is not a prolongation of 
the commercial life of a transformer but 
rather the harnessing of its power reserve 
for an actual operation now; one of the pos 
sible ways of doing this would be to allow 
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for such ultraoverloading at the time of the 
higher peaks that would limit or keep the 
commercial life from increasing, by affecting 
the technical life of a transformer involved; 
on the other hand, at the time when replace. 
ments might become difficult, a prolonga- 
tion of the commercial life would be a 
valuable asset. 

It goes without saying much that no 
finality is claimed as to specifie values, ex 
amples, conclusions, and references given 
in the foregoing; they are offered to indi- 
cate general characteristics and trends and 
likewise call attention to a specifie situation 
which is still fluid and not perfectly clear 
but already foreshadows the possibility of 
crystallization, 


Part If 

The implications of the discussed paper 
extend beyond the field of operation to that 
of design. Referring to the schedule of 
temperatures and Table VII, the discusser, 
for instance, reached the conelusion that 
standard design values of current density 
could be inereased offhand by 18-27 per 
cent for transformers with 24-hour and & 
hour full industrial loads respectively, 
With standard design values of current 
density changed to higher values, cross 
section areas of winding conductors will 
result in becoming smaller in inverse propor 
tion, which means a considerable saving in 
copper; there will be more kilovolt-amperes 
per pound of copper or less copper per 
kilovolt-amperes, 

The increased values of current densities 
thus revised are in agreement with the 
formula offered in my paper, ‘A Method of 
Successive Approximations in Mleetrical De 
sign, Part Il, Transformers,” read before 
the Oklahoma Academy of Science at the 
anniial meeting December 1087; 


622 k 
A= poppe 
o mR (1) 


where 


A stands for current density 

a stands for load factor, 

» stands for core loss per pound, 

K, stands for price of winding conductors 
per pound, 

Ky stands for price of steel laminations per 
pound, 


As « companion formula the following one 
from the same paper is referred to: 


A, = Cla oct SYA) & 


1) 
a "Bee (2) 


where 


A, stands for net steel cross-seetion area of 
a core, 

C' stands for output constant, 

(KVA) stands for output in lellovoltam- 
peres, 

J stands for frequeney, 

F stands for flux density in the core, 
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W. C. Smith (General Mleetric Company, 
San Francisco, Calif): The problem of 
permissible overloads on transformers, ae 
viewed by operators and maintenance men, 
has too often been beclouded by two mis- 
CONCEPTIONS : 


), That the 105-degree-centigrade limit for the hot +e 
spotie a magieal figure above wlich the transformer 
will burn up immediately and below whieh one can 
operate indefinitely, 


2. That if by chance « tranpformer has been sube 
jected to a high overload with no failure resulting, 
this is a proof that such overloads can be applied 
more or less indefinitely without damage to that 


unit, 
> 


We now kiow that a time-temperature 
relation exists as regards (he deterioration 
of class-A insulation, its life being halved 
for every increase of from five to ten degrees 
centigrade operating temperature, At the 
point of “zero life’ the insulation has lost 
ite “water of constitution,” still retaining 
however adequate dicleetrie strength, but ts 
so brittle that a slight mechanical strain will 
crack it and lead to electrical breakdown, 
Many operators have experienced the faet 
that it is dangerous to move to a new loca. 
tion their old transformers or regulators 
which have withstood high operating tem- 
peratures for many years, 

The hot-spot temperature iy the weale link 
in (he chain, very reduction of a degree in 
temperature, whether secured by various 
methods of artificial cooling or by a lower. 
ing of the effective ambient insures longer 
life, Wartime demands for increased power, 
together with the searcity of materials, are 
iow prompting a careful review of all factors 
which ean be utilized to allow higher trans. 
former loadings with minimum consequent 
operating temperatures, To the writer it 
appears (hat two important possibilities ‘ 
have been quite neglected in any papers or 
disctissions on this question, reference being 
made to the provision of sunshades together 
with the use of nonmetallic paint, 

Ambient temperatures normally diseussed 
are government shade readings, and it is 
important to realize that the effeetive ambi- 
ent for transformers in the sunshine may 
easily be 6 to 16 degrees centigrade hotter, 
I recall measuring the oil temperature, at 
Redding, California, of an idle 25-lva light 
ing transformer out in the yard, during the 
middle of a day when the shade temperature 
was Ii4edegrees Mahrenheit (45,5 degrees 
centigrade), The oil was 1386 degrees 
Vahrenheit (57,8 degrees centigrade), Here 
was a difference of 12,3 degrees centigrade 
due to absorption of the sun's raya. A 
suitable sunshade, presumably a semicireular’ 


louvered wood structure on the south side 
of a transformer bank, could therefore be 
counted upon to insure several degrees a 


(centigrade) lower operating temperature 
during the hottest part of the day, { 
The use of cable leads to the transformer 
greatly facilitates the placing of the sun 
shade, In the case of vertical drop leads, 
it will often be necessary to rearrange them — 
to a 46-degree angle to place the 4 up 
over the transformer, insuring protection 
from the noonday wun, { 
In the western states, at least, the use of — 
aluminiin paint for outdoor transformers ta 
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very widespread. A definite reduction in 
temperature rise should result from merely 
painting the north side of the tanks a dull 
black. A still further reduction will result 
if a sunshade is provided. Then it is very 
important to eliminate all © aluminum- 
painted surfaces, and for this dull black is 
also the best finish. A further advantage 
at this time of the dull black is to serve as a 
camouflage. 

_ Tosummarize, it is believed that over and 
Bbove the possibilities offered by special 
forms of artificial cooling, a marked im- 
provement in the maximum operating tem- 
peratures of transformers may be secured as 
follows: 


1. Paint the shady side of all outdoor transformers 
a dull black. 


2. Provide a sunshade for protection during the 
middle of the day and then paint the entire tank 
with dull black. Provide a dull black paint on all 
indoor banks of transformers. ' 


VY. M. Montsinger: Mr. Oboukhofi’s sug- 
gestion of using annual instead of daily load 
factor for use of the three per cent rule under 
certain load cycle conditions is somewhat 
outside the scope of the paper, although it 
does have a direct bearing on permissible 
overloads at a time when all the overload 
capacity that is available should be made use 
of. No work has been done to determine 
how much could be gained by using annual 
load factors instead of daily load factors; 
consequently it is not possible to give a 
figure at this time. 

Mr, Smith brings up two very good points, 
namely, that of providing sunshades, and 
that of painting the side of the tank not ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun a dull black. 
There is no question but that a sunshade 
would effect a material reduction in the 
temperature of a transformer exposed to 
the sun’s rays. The amount of tempera- 
ture reduction will depend on the size 
and contour of the radiating surface. Fora 
small distribution transformer with a plain 
tank, the reduction could easily be 10 to 
15 degrees centigrade, whereas, for a large 
tank having attached radiators or cooling 
tubes, the gain would be less since a smaller 
percentage of the total developed surface 
would be exposed to the sun. My experi- 


ence indicates that the reduction in temp- . 


erature would be in the order of five to 
seven degrees centigrade for large power 
transformers. If one per cent load can be 
gained for each degree reduction in tempera- 
ture, then the use of sunshades should 
enable users to gain from 5 to 15 per cent 
in capacity. In reality we should say that 
the use of sunshades should prevent the 
derating of 5 to 15 per cent, since the sun 
causes the temperature to exceed its normal 
temperature rise. However, there is for 
most outdoor installations sufficient breeze 
to counteract a large part of the increase in 
temperature caused by the sun’s rays. 

In connection with Mr. Smith’s suggestion 
of painting the north side of a tank a dull 
black, the effect of this also will vary, de- 
pending on the size and shape of the cooling 
surface. While it is not possible to give any 
ealculated values of reduced temperatures, 
some idea of the benefits can be gained by 
the following statements: 

1, A plain tank, with a metallic finish, will give 


approximately 30 per cent higher temperature rise 
than one having a nonmetallic finish, 
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2. As the surface becomes more and more convo- 
luted, the effect of the metallic finish on the tem- 
perature rise of transformer in the shade decreases, 
it being from five to seven per cent for the most 
complicated surfaces. In the sunshine there is 
essentially no difference whether a metallic or non- 
metallic paint is used, although, as pointed out 
above, the temperature rise will be greater for 
either kind of finish. This question is discussed in 
the AIEE paper entitled ‘Effect of Color of Tank 
on the Temperature of Self-Cooled Transformers 
Under Service Conditions,”’ by V. M. Montsinger 
and L. Wetherill. 
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A New Single-Phase-to- 
Ground Fault-Detecting 
Relay 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42- 
125 by W. K. Sonnemann, presented at the 
AIEE summer convention, Chicago, Ill., 
June 22-26, 1942, and published in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, September section, 
pages 677-80. 


J. H. Neher (Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.): While Mr. Sonne- 
mann is to be congratulated on the develop- 
ment of this relay which distinguishes 
between single-phase- and two-phase-to- 
ground faults, he is to be especially com- 
mended for pointing out before the Institute 
the possibility of using this or other equiva- 
lent devices in conjunction with a simple 
instantaneous ground relay to obtain high- 
speed differential bus protection on systems 
grounded through a relatively high im- 
pedance. 

Although systems of bus differential pro- 
tection employing special nonsaturating 
current transformers have been recently 


introduced, these systems are difficult to: 


apply where the single-phase-to-ground fault 
current. is appreciably limited. The ar- 
rangement proposed by Mr. Sonnemann not 
only facilitates the application of these 
systems in this case but also offers a means 
of obtaining high-speed bus _ protection 
against single-phase-to-ground faults with 
convertional current transformers. 

While the possibility of obtaining a solid 
three-phase bus fault by the inadvertant 
closing of a switch without removing safety 
grounds is always present, nevertheless the 
use of a high-speed single-phase-to-ground 
fault system will initiate tripping on the 
majority of faults before the system is 
rendered inoperative by the spread of the 
fault to another phase. 


L. F. Kennedy (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): The author of this 
paper correctly points out the severity of 
the problem encountered when applying 
bus differential protection to installations 
where the ground current is small because 
of high neutral impedance. 

Other methods also have been applied to 
obtain the desired operation under these 
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limiting conditions. In two of these other 
solutions which have been used, one uses a 
relay to recognize the difference between the 
two-phase-to-ground and_ single-phase-to- 
ground faults, and the other uses a relay 
system which makes selective control un- 
necessary. : 

The first of these uses another and simpler 
means of distinguishing a fault which in- 
volves only one phase from one which in- 
volves two phases. This method likewise 
depends upon the circuit characteristics en- 
countered when a neutral impedance or rela- 
tively high value is used. If we look at 
figure 6c in this paper we note that the zero- 
sequence voltage is approximately 120 volts 
peak for a single-phase-to-ground fault and 
approximately 60 volts peak for the two- 
phase-to-ground fault. Associated with 
these voltage conditions will be approxi- 
mately a 2/1 ratio in the neutral current. 
Hence a simple current relay may be used 
which will operate for single-phase-to- 
grourid faults and not operate for two-phase- 
to-ground faults. Applications of this type 
of relay have been used to supervise differ- 
ential ground relays since 1939. While it 
can be shown theoretically that such a relay 
may fail to operate due to impedance in the 
fault, in practice the value of the neutral 
impedance is so high that it is difficult to 
considef this as a very real limitation, when 
used for bus protection. 

The other method of solving the problem 
in the case of these high neutral impedance 
systems is to set up each phase separately 
in a differential system, using a total of only 
three relays, each one being sensitive enough 
to operate for ground faults as well as for 
phase faults. With transformers such as the 
air-gap core type or the linear coupler there 
may be a small differential current for 
through phase-to-phase-to-ground faults 
due only to manufacturing tolerances. 
Operation under this condition can be easily 
prevented by using only a small amount of 
“through” current restraint and one can still 
easily obtain adequate sensitivity to provide 
positive operation for internal single-phase- 
to-ground faults. 

For this type of application the restrain- 
ing feature just described is a generally 
applicable solution, regardless of system 
impedance variations, and therefore more 
desirable. It is also a method following es- 
tablished practice and with proved relia- 
bility and simplicity. 


R. C. Ericson (Northern Indiana Public 
Service Company, Hammond, Ind.): This 
paper has been particularly interesting, since 
it has presented us with another tool for 
combating false residual currents. 

It is felt, however, that the relay has a 
wider application than the author has in- 
ferred in the paper. 

The requirement that the ratio of the 
zero-phase-sequence impedance to nega- 
tive-phase-sequence be of the order of two 
to one seems a little too conservative. A 
ratio of 1.5 to 1 should probably be sufficient 
in most cases. 

Another impression obtained from the 
paper is that the relay is not applicable to 
solidly grounded systems. It would appear 
that the question of applicability rests 
wholly on the apparent ratios of the zero- 
and negative-phase-sequence impedances, as 
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seen by the relay at the station in question. 

The relay should also find some use in 
“direction comparison” pilot schemes (for 
instance, carrier-pilot relaying). This is 
particularly true of the schemes using the 
three-unit directional relay containing a 
voltage restraint unit and a polyphase and a 
residual power directional unit acting on one 
shaft. Schemes of this type very frequently 
employ a conventional residual current re- 
lay to remove the potential from the voltage 
restraint and polyphase power directional 
unit on the appearance of appreciable resid- 
ual current. Experience has shown that 
under certain conditions this removal of 
potential is undesirable during two phase- 
to-ground faults. 


A. R. van C. Warrington (General Electric 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.): No relay 
session seems to be complete without a 
paper dealing with improvements in bus 
protection. For the past two years all 
efforts have been to improve current trans- 
formers. Now that saturation difficulties 
have been overcome by linear couplers and 
air-gap current transformers, the design 
engineers have again turned their attention 
to designing relays which will overcome the 
transformer errors still existing, in order to 
get still more sensitive bus protection. 

The relay described by the author seems 
more complicated, however, than is neces- 
sary to do the job. A simple three-phase 
high-speed induction-cylinder undervoltage 
relay has been suggested, using two delta 
voltages and measuring the area of the sta- 
tion-bus delta-voltage triangle. The torque 
developed by this relay is proportional to the 
product of the two voltages and the sine of 
the angle between them. It can be shown 
that the area of the triangle during a single- 
phase-to-ground fault is essentially main- 
tained during single-line-to-ground fault 
except with very low values of neutral im- 
pedance, while on phase faults or two-phase- 
to-ground fault the area will be drastically 
reduced, thus always assuring positive 
operation. 

In the relay described in the paper the 
distinction between pickup on single-phase- 
to-ground faults and two-phase-to-ground 
faults disappears below a certain value of 
neutral impedance (R,) which is one-third 
ohm in the example given. Below this value 
the relay torque reverses. Using the under- 
voltage relay scheme proper distinction is 
maintained even down to R, equals zero. 
As a result it would appear that the three- 
phase undervoltage relay scheme using a 
simple high-speed induction-cylinder ele- 
ment is the simplest and most sensitive relay 
for this application. 


W.K.Sonnemann: Mr. Neher’s discussion 
goes one step beyond the points brought 
out in the paper and discusses the fact that 
a use of the new relay makes it possible to 
simplify the differential relays. The points 
made by Mr. Neher are well taken. 

The author shows a ratio of 2/1 for a 
safety factor, but Mr. Ericson feels that a 
ratio of 1.5/1 would be sufficient in most 
cases. However, since the paper was pre- 
sented, it has occurred to the author that, 
rather than apply the relay to the limits of 
some arbitrarily chosen safety factor, it 
would be better to determine the suitability 
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of application by means of a few very simple 
calculations in the following manner: Con- 
sider an application in connection with bus 
differential protection. The relay should 
operate for a single-phase-to-ground fault 
on the bus. It should not operate for a two- 
phase-to-ground fault just outside the bus. 
Furthermore, it is possible that in some cases 
it should not operate for a two-phase-to- 
ground fault at the next outlying substation, 
depending upon the amount of current in- 
volved for the distant fault. It would 
therefore be in order to calculate the zero- 
sequence and negative-sequence voltages on 
the bus for the internal single-phase-to- 
ground fault and for the remote two-phase- 
to-ground fault as far removed from the bus 
under consideration as the application may 
require. Both of these calculations should 
include a reasonable value for possible fault 
impedance. Having obtained the voltage 
values for the two conditions, it is a simple 
matter to determine from the operating 
characteristic curve of the relay whether or 
not it is suitable. It may be that in some 
cases the curve shown by Figure 3 of the 
paper would not be suitable, but that some 
other curve for which the relay is capable of 
being adjusted would serve the purpose. 

Mr. Kennedy mentions another method 
of discriminating between single-phase-to- 
ground and two-phase-to-ground faults by 
means of the relative magnitude of the zero- 
sequence current. This method is theoreti- 
cally correct, but it is more than theoreti- 
cally possible that such a relay may fail to 
operate because of impedance in the fault. 
The author knows of one case at least where 
the impedance of the fault was large enough 
to prevent the operation of such a relay. 

The use of through current restraint has 
been and is quite practical and widely used. 
However, on multicircuit busses the com- 
plexity of using restraint certainly increases 
rapidly withthe number of circuits. In 
view of this fact, the author feels that if the 
restraining coils of the differential relay 
could be eliminated by the installation of 
one additional relay as described in this 
paper, that the over-all installation would 
be simplified. 

A. R. van C. Warrington mentions 
another method of using a relay responsive 
to the area of the station-bus delta-voltage 
triangle. This method has been considered 
by the author and his associates and con- 
sidered to be more complex and difficult to 
predict than the method used in this paper. 
The atea of the voltage triangle depends 
upon the negative- and positive-sequence 
voltages and the angle between them. The 
negative- and zero-sequence voltages at the 
bus are expressed as impedance drops from 
the source to the bus. If the positive- and 
negative-sequence voltages are used as Mr. 
Warrington would do, an additional factor 
is introduced: namely, the generated volt- 
age. This enters in the positive-sequence 
network, and the determination of the relay 
characteristics is not as straightforward. 
It is difficult to understand Mr. Warring- 
ton’s statement that the conventional relay 
and method he proposes appear to be simpler 
than the relay the author proposes. 
ally, we feel that the reverse is true since no 
moving contact could be more simply actu- 
ated than by a spring supported armature 
without bearings. Furthermore, the se- 
quence networks in the new relay are 
straightforward and of proved design. 


Discussions 


Actu-- 


In the oral discussion at the convention, 
the author pointed out that the relays could 
be utilized on systems where the grounding 
impedance is even less than the one-third 
ohm Mr. Warrington indicates in his last 
paragraph by the simple expedient of re- 
versing the operating and restraining coils. 
However, we feel that this point is actually 
only of academic interest in that the need 
for the relay disappears on solidly grounded 
systems, 


Protection of Pilot- Wire 
Circuits 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42- 
136 by E. L. Harder and M. A. Bostwick, 
presented at the AIEE summer convention, 
Chicago, IIl., June 22-26, and published in 
AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, September 
section, pages 645-52. 


R. C. Ericson (Northern Indiana Public 
Service Company, Hammond, Ind.): The 
authors are deserving of some praise for 
their able presentation of the subject of 
pilot-wire protection. The material pre- 
sented should prove of value not only to 
those engineers involved in designing pilot 
relay circuits, but also those working on 
communication, remote metering, or super- 
visory circuits. 


W. R. Brownlee (The Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation, Jackson, Mich.): 
The use of pilot-wire protection has made 
possible the successful design and operation 
of power-supply systems with significant sav- 
ings in major equipment. The use of this 
valuable tool has not increased as rapidly 
as might be expected, and possibly the 
greatest retarding influence has been the 
feeling that sufficiently reliable pilot-wire 
circuits cannot be secured. Many years’ 
experience with pilot-wire protection!” 
(principally with leased circuit) have shown 
that an excellent degree of over-all perform- 
ance of pilot-wire systems may be secured 
without requiring anything like 100 per 
cent continuity of the circuit, providing 
adequate continuous circuit supervision is 
included. However, the pilot-wire circuit 
must be protected from even momentary 
failures which by their very nature coincide 
with power-system trouble which may be 
on the circuit’ protected. There is still 
considerable confusion regarding the in- 
fluence of power-system faults on pilot- 
wire circuits, and therefore the theoretical 
analysis of the authors is most timely. F 

What is believed to be the first installa- 
tion in the United States of neutralizing 
transformers to protect pilot-wire circuits 
against rise of station ground potential was 
made in 1934 on the system of the former 
Tennessee Electric Power Company, and 
it was checked thoroughly by staged short-. 
circuit tests in February 1935.2 Many 
installations have since been made Of three- 
winding neutralizing transformers to pro- 
tect against rise of station ground potential, 
and for that purpose, these appear to have 


some important advantages over the two-- 
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winding capacitor excited transformers now 
offered. : 


1. The three-winding unit provides genuine ‘‘neu- 
tralization’”’ (see Figure 9 of paper) of the voltage 
tise so that terminal equipment and pilot-wire cable 
are unstressed, whereas the two-winding device acts 
as a voltage divider, resulting (Figure 9c) inimpress- 
ing some 1,000 volts on the pilot-wire cable insula- 
tion for a total rise of only 2,000 volts. Protective 
devices connected between the conductors of 
communication-type cable and the sheath will oper- 
ate to short-circuit and ground the pilot wires at 

(such voltages. It is doubtful if this difficulty can 
‘be overcome by the addition of capacitors without 
introducing other complications. 


2. If connected as shown in Figure 6 of the paper, 
the magnetizing capacitors become equivalent to 
0.5 microfarad connected across the circuit at each 
terminal, With even reasonably short pilot-wire 
circuits, the cable capacitance will be of the same 
order, so that the total will be beyond the maximum 
recommended for use with certain two-wire differen- 
tial-type pilot-wire schemes. 


3. Itis possible that the two-winding transformers 
and capacitors are subject to transient effects such 
as were encountered with an early design of trans- 
former which was built to neutralize induced volt- 
ages.* Actual fault tests on this unit showed an 
initial unneutralized voltage for the first cycle 
which was nearly as great as the total unneutralized 
voltage. Thorough short-circuit tests should pro- 
vide a definite answer, and, if these had been made, 
the results should be of interest. 


The authors’ statement that uo specific 
protective measures are required in many 
cases is true but should be used with con- 
siderable caution. For example, it is some- 
times thought that the connecting of the 
power-station ground networks and the 
commutnication-system protective grounds 
to the same water system obviates the need 
of protection. Short-circuit tests have dis- 
closed as much as a 2,000-volt drop between 
the water service connection at a power 
station and remote ground caused largely 
by the impedance of the meter and service 
connection. 

The authors mentioned an effective pri- 
mary impedance of a three-winding neu- 
tralizing transformer as some 11,000 ohms 
compared with 100,000 ohms for the two- 
winding transformer. Several installations 
have been madeof three-winding neutrali- 
zing transformers with a primary impedance 
exceeding 100,000 ohms at 4,000 volts, 60 
cycles. 

Is circuit neutralization achieved by the 
connections of the two-winding transformer 
shown in Figure 6, or must the insulating 
transformer of Figure 8 be used? If Figure 
6 is adequate, then the need for the in- 
sulating transformer of Figure 8 is ques- 
tionable. 
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-K. H. Perkins (Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., New York, N. Y.): Neu- 
tralizing transformers to prevent extrane- 
ous low-frequency longitudinal voltages 
from appearing on communication or signal- 
ing circuits have been in use for a long time 
and have formed the subject of a number of 
papers before this Institute. The device 
which the authors refer to as a two-winding 
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neutralizing transformer might more prop- 
erly be called a new name for an old tool: 
namely, the longitudinal choke, under 
which humble label it has been known for a 
long time. To regard this choke as a neu- 
tralizing transformer may possess advan- 
tages when comparing this device with the 
conventional type of transformer, The 
most interesting and valuable parts of the 
paper are the sections devoted to methods 
for computing the distribution of voltage 
along the protected conductors. 

It should be pointed out that pilot wires 
are frequently in’ a cable containing other 
communication or signaling circuits. The 
type of service on these accompanying cir- 
cuits may be such that momentary inter- 
ruptions, such as might be occasioned by 
the operation of lightning arresters or pro- 
tectors during fault conditions’on the power 
system, are not serious. However, it is 
necessary under these conditions to make 
certain that the insulation between the 
pilot-wire pairs and the other conductors is 
not stressed dangerously, because break- 
down of this insulation might result in 
failure of the pilot-wire circuits. It may 
therefore be necessary in a situation of this 
kind to provide all of the circuits with the 
same kind of protection as the pilot-wire 
circuit. Many different situations, in which 
this question of potentials between con- 
ductors is involved, may be encountered in 
practice, and each situation must be worked 
out individually. It is intended here merely 
to point out that in order to protect the 
pilot-wire circuits themselves, attention may 
have to be given to other circuits in the cable 
besides the pilot-wire conductors. 

In the section dealing with the three- 
winding transformer, it is implied that the 
potential of remote earth is reached a few 
hundred feet from the station ground. 
While it is true that in most cases the largest 
part of the potential between the station 
ground and remote ground takes place 
within a few hundred feet, frequent cases 
have been encountered in which it was 
advisable to carry the primary connection 
out to as much as several thousand feet. 
In commercial telephone circuits, the remote 
ground must be located far enough from the 
station ground so that the remanent volt- 
age will not cause operation of protector 
blocks. Local conditions determine the 
potential distribution, and it is advisable to 
fix the position of the primary ground by test. 

In the discussion of the two-winding 
transformer, it is stated that the latter is 
more effective than the three-winding trans- 
former, because neutralization is aided by 
the exciting current in the case of the two- 
winding transformer and hindered by it in 
the case of the three-winding transformer. 
This comparison has no very great signi- 
ficance, because many other factors enter 
into the relative merits of the two types of 
transformer, and by proper design either 
can be made as effective as desired. By 
admitting the exciting current to the signal 
circuit itself, rather severe balance require- 
ments are placed on the longitudinal circuit 
and upon the grounding capacitors. Other- 
wise, the flow of longitudinal current may 
give rise to metallic voltages which might 
interfere with the relay operation. Also, 
since capacitors are used to provide a path 
to ground for the exciting current, the de- 
vice is restricted to circuits using d-c or low- 
frequency signals. 


Discussions 


In the discussion of potential distribution 
resulting from combined station-ground 
potential rise and magnetic induction, it is 
stated rather positively that the voltages 
produced by these two effects are 90 degrees 
out of phase. It should be recognized that 
this is only an approximation. Actually, 
the phase angle between these voltages 
depends upon the earth resistivity and the 
separation between the power circuit and 
the signaling circuit. For example, at a 
separation of 200 feet and an earth resistiv- 
ity of 100 meter-ohms, the phase angle is 
about 65 degrees. 


L. L. Fountain (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): This paper gives information for 
which there has been a definite need for 
some time. This need has been intensified 
by the rapidly increasing use of the pilot- 
wire relay. The information given in the 
paper should serve to prevent the recurrence 
of difficulties which have been encountered 
heretofore caused by a lack of understand- 
ing of the pilot-wire requirements with re- 
spect to induced voltages and station ground 
potentials. Investigation has shown that, 
in practically every case, proper pilot-wire 
protection results in satisfactory relay 
operation. 

In the closing paragraph of the paper, ref- 
erence is made to leased pilot wires. While 
there is probably no place in the paper for 
further amplification of this subject, there 
is a definite need for more information on 
the characteristics of the available pilot- 
wire circuits that can be leased and the 
conditions under which they may be made 
available. 

The authors make mention of the fact 
that ‘‘the seal-off voltage of the arresters 
must be above the maximum voltage that 
can be impressed on them by induction in 
the pilot wires, and so forth.’’ This point 
deserves special emphasis. Since leased 
circuits have a fixed insulation level and 
utilize carbon protector blocks (arresters) 
to suitably protect the cable insulation, little 
variation is possible in these facilities. It 
is, therefore, essential to determine that 
the longitudinal induced voltage to which 
the pilot-wire pairs may be subjected is 
below the breakdown value of the carbon 
blocks in order to determine whether or 
not the circuit is suitable for use with 
pilot-wire relays. In the past, a few isolated 
cases of trouble have occurred because of 
the failure to observe this precaution; 
however, it is believed that continued 
co-operation between the telephone com- 
pany, utilities, and electrical manufacturers 
will result in a better understanding of the 
conditions and prevent the recurrence of this 
phenomenon. 

The method of presenting this difficult 
subject has been admirably handled, and 
the authors should be commended for their 
effort. 


E. L. Harder and M. A. Bostwick: Before 
commenting on any of the discussion, the 
authors wish to express their appreciation 
of the interest shown in this paper. It was 
prepared to review the problem of protecting 
pilot-wire circuits, calling attention to 
methods that can be used to determine the 
distribution of voltage stresses that are 
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imposed on those circuits, and to present a 
new type of neutralizing transformer that 
is of value for protection of these circuits. 
The discussion of the relative merits of dif- 
ferent types of neutralizing transformers 
was merely incidental, since the primary ob- 
ject of the paper was to call attention to the 
problem of protecting pilot-wire circuits. 
Once that problem is appreciated, it is as- 
sumed that inherent difficulties, that may 
have been previously overlooked, will be 
avoided. 

In reply to Mr. Brownlee’s discussion we 
agree that each type of neutralizing trans- 
former, three-winding or two-winding, has 
certain advantages over the other. As 
pointed out in the paper, however, it will 
be noted that the two-winding neutralizing 
transformer is particularly well adapted 
to the protection of pilot-wire circuits, 
which are subject to both induction and 
differences in ground potential. The “‘volt- 
age-divider action,” cited under the first 
paragraph of Mr. Brownlee’s discussion, and 
illustrated in Figure 9c of the paper, is only 
incidental and was illustrated in the paper to 
guide users so as to avoid the condition. 
Figure 9b illustrates the correct use of the 
two-winding neutralizing transformer. The 
required capacity between the pilot-wire 
circuit and ground may be provided either 
in the form of the natural capacity of the 
circuit or by adding lumped capacity. In 
either case the required capacity is well 
within the operating range of a-c pilot-wire 
relays that are now on the market. 

Figure 6 of the paper was used to illustrate 
schematically the proposed relay circuit. 
Actually this circuit is made up as shown 
in Figure 4. Since the 0.5-microfarad capaci- 
tors are connected between mid taps of 
the insulating transformer and ground, it 
will be noted that this capacity is not intro- 
duced into the relay circuit. Consequently, 
the operating limits of the associated pilot- 
wire relay are not affected by this con- 
nection. 

The circuit tests that are suggested in 
Mr. Brownlee’s third paragraph have been 
in effect performed by several years experi- 
ence in operating pilot-wire circuits identical 
with those described in this paper. A con- 
sideration of the circuit will reveal that the 
transient effects questioned are only of 
interest when they are introduced into the 
pilot-wire loop. Normal action of the two- 
winding neutralizing transformer is to 
introduce a high impedance into the series 
circuit that is made up by paralleling both 
pilot wires and connecting them to ground 
through the terminating capacitors. Since 
this circuit must be symmetrical—that is, 
equal impedances are introduced into both 
pilot wires—, it will be noted that any 
transient disturbance set up by trans- 
mission-line faults will not introduce ex- 
traneous voltages in the pilot-loop circuit. 
Consequently, the effect which Mr. Brown- 
lee has feared, is not encountered. This is 
borne out by actual operating experience. 

Adequate neutralization of all voltages, 
within the operating range of the two- 
winding neutralizing transformer is ob- 
tained by use of the circuit which is schemati- 
cally illustrated in Figure 6. The in- 
sulating transformer shown in Figure 8 is 
not required, as the residual voltage on the 
relay side of the neutralizing transformer 
is in the order of 1.3 per cent of the applied 
voltage. However, the circuit illustrated 
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requires the ratio change and mid tap con- 
nection that is provided by the insulating 
transformer shown in the diagram. Since 
this is standard apparatus, the insulating 
transformer is used rather than supplying 
an additional device. 

We agree with Mr. Perkins’ statement 
that the two-winding neutralizing trans- 
former has been previously used as a “‘longi- 
tudinal choke.’’ While these two pieces of 
apparatus are of similar construction, the 
actual design and use differ quite radically. 
The device which we have described is of 
particular value for protection of pilot-wire 
circuits, while the “longitudinal choke coil’ 
was designed especially for communication 
circuits. 

We appreciate having Mr. Perkins call 
our attention to the fact that voltages 
between wires in a given cable must be 
considered. This is most important, and 
the problem must be studied to avoid the 
possibility of transferring voltage stress 
from one circuit to another within a given 
cable. As pointed out in a paragraph that 
was added to the paper for publication in 
AIEE Transactions, “‘generally, all wires 
entering a cable at a given point should be 
protected in a similar manner.’”’ We also 
agree with Mr. Perkins’ statement that it is 
advisable to fix the position of the primary 
ground by test rather than relying upon the 
assumption that average earth potential will 
be found a few hundred feet removed from 
station ground. The fact that the station 
ground potential may be less than 90 degrees 
out of phase with the longitudinally induced 
voltage was neglected, as a quadrature 
addition of these voltages is sufficiently 
accurate for the purpose of this discussion. 

As both Mr. Perkins and Mr. Brownlee 
have pointed out, the design details of the 
different types of neutralizing transformers 
discussed in the paper are not fixed. The 
impedance of either design may be changed 
to suit the particular application. For 
example, the shunting action of the exciting 
capacitors, used with the two-winding 
neutralizing transformer can be reduced by 
grounding these capacitors through a mid 
tapped reactor. The impedance of this 
reactor can be chosen so as to avoid shunting 
high-frequency currents out of the pilot 
circuit and yet to shunt low-frequency cur- 
rents, such as third harmonic currents, if this 
is considered desirable. 


Current- and Potential: frans- 
former Standardization 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42- 
116 by the AIEE current transformer sub- 
committee of the committee on protective de- 
vices presented at the AIEE summer con- 
vention, Chicago, Ill., June 22-26, 1942, 
and published in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 
1942, September section, pages 698-706, 


L. F. Kennedy (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): The interest of the 
relay engineer in these standards will be 
largely concerned with the sections covering 
the specification of accuracy classes for 
relaying service and the application data to 
be made available. 

In connection with the method of specify- 
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ing overcurrent performance for example 
10Z400 or 2.54200 it should be remembered 
that this subject has been under active con- 
sideration for many years. During this time 
many suggestions have been made as to how 
this specification could be given in such a 
way as to convey the maximum information, 
From these several suggestions either or 
both of two points always seemed to be sig- 
nificant. One was the realization that cur- 
rent-transformer errors increase rapidly 
after reaching the ten per cent value. The 
other was the desire to know the perform- 
ance at 20 times current. Your working 
committee has succeeded in combining 
these two ideas in a specification which tells 
the voltage (or burden) permissible without 
exceeding a ten per cent error at 20 times 
secondary current. For those who prefer a 
burden figure to a voltage figure, it may be in 
order to emphasize that the last number in 
the accuracy specification divided by 100 
gives the permissible burden in ohms, , 

Incidentally, I believe the committee 
should be congratulated for finally establish- 
ing ohms as the basis of expressing burden in 
preference to the volt-ampere expression 
which was almost meaningless for relay 
work where operating values other than five 
amperes are SO frequent. 

The section on application data recog- 
nizes the usefulness of the excitation char- 
acteristics as a means whereby the actual 
error under specific conditions may be ac- 
curately determined. It would appear that 
the best method of presenting and using 
these data has not been established. Three 
methods of calculation are indicated in Ap- 
pendix 2, and figure 5 shows a graphical 
solution. The text indicates that the pub- 
lished information should include excita- 
tion current versus voltage and “sufficient 
data to determine’? inphase and out-of- 
phase current, or phase angle, Since all of 
the indicated methods use either ¢, directly 
or the components of J, which are obtained 
by knowing ¢,, it would seem to be in order 
for the committee to definitely recommend 
that the angle of the exciting current to- 
gether with the magnitude constitute the 
basic data. 


E. C. Eberhardt (Commonwealth and South- 
ern Corporation, Jackson, Mich.): The 
paper should be very helpful in giving a 
better understanding of section 4 of the re- 
vised American Standard for Transformer, 
C-57 when it is published. The latter part 
of the paper obviously reproduces certain 
parts of section 4 as now revised, although 
it is not clearly identified as such in the 
paper. Including this material for reference 
permits a better understanding of the dis- 
cussion in the paper and also makes this in- 
formation generally available in advance of 
the publication of C-57 which should be 
helpful to those interested in this equip- 
ment. 


F Mee 
“STANDARD AccURACY CLASSES FOR CUR- 
RENT TRANSFORMERS FOR RELAYING 
SERVICB”’ al 


The paper clearly states the purpose of — 


these accuracy classes for relaying service; 


namely, they provide a bench mark for com- — 


parison and for specifying the overcurrent 
accuracy requirements and establish in a 


general way the limits within which a given — 
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transformer does not exceed specified errors. 
That is, the method of classifying the ac- 
curacy is standardized, but no recommended 
or preferred classifications for standard pro- 
duction units have been indicated either by 
this paper or in that part of section 4 re- 
produced in the paper. The considerable 
number of accuracy classifications in the 
standard are required in order to provide 
the necessary “‘bench marks’’ for standard 
“gain units and for special require- 

yents. Another important function of 
standardization might readily be accom- 
plished by establishing specific accuracy 
classes as standard or recommended for cer- 
tain general applications in which current 
transformers are widely used. Thus 
wound-type current transformers suitable 
for applications such as the general require- 
ments of electric-power stations, both for 
metering and general relaying, might for 
example have a recommended accuracy 
classification of 3/10 B1/10, 3/10 B5/10, 
3/10 B2; 10H100, 2.5H100. Such empha- 
sis on specific classifications should serve as 
an incentive toward standardization in 
specifying accuracy requirements and for 
uniformity in standard catalogued trans- 
formers. 

Under 4.032 (a) (2) of the proposed re- 
vison of C-57 it is specified that a current 
transformer shall be given an accuracy rat- 
ing in accordance with the maximum sec- 
ondary terminal voltage at which the speci- 
fied error will not be exceeded under the 
conditions specified for rating purposes. 
Apparently the intent of this requirement is 
to insure that the accuracy rating shall be a 
true bench mark of the unit’s ability. That 
is, where a standard available design having 
an accuracy rating of 10H100 is furnished to 
meet a specified accuracy class of 10H50, 
it shall be given its rating of 10/7100 and not 
the lower rating, which could happen under 
the maximum error-limit requirement only. 
It is commendable that this provision has 
definitely been included in the standard so 
as to avoid possible confusion and mis- 
understandings. 


MECHANICAL LIMIT FOR CURRENT TRANS- 
FORMERS 


The paper provides an interesting discus- 
sion on the revised method of expressing the 
mechanical limit of current transformers and 
also indicates test conditions by means of 
which the completely offset requirement 
may be demonstrated. Since the stated 
tests are equivalent to the completely offset 
condition being maintained for six cycles 
and also definitely establish a crest value of 
not less than 2.82 times the rated mechani- 
cal limit expressed in symmetrical rms 
amperes, they represent the extreme in com- 
pletely offset requirements and hence should 
demonstrate the unit’s ability without 
question. However, the standard does not 
specify this demonstration, and the paper 
merely reads ‘‘may be demonstrated.”’ Un- 
less the above demonstration or some other 
common basis is definitely recognized, so 
that the mechanical limit rating indicates a 
definite ability, the present confusion as to 
what is meant by the claimed ability will 
continue to exist. 

The proposed standard specifies that the 
symmetrical rms mechanical limit rating 
shall not exceed one-half the thermal limit 
of six cycles. Such a requirement would be 
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necessary to provide adequate thermal 
ability for a demonstration test such as that 
indicated in the paper. 


110-Kyv INSULATION LEVEL 


Tables IX and X of the revised stand- 
ard make the new 110-ky basic insulation 
level applicable to instrument transformers 
in insulation class 15/7. This should permit 
appreciable savings where instrument trans- 
formers are desired having an impulse rat- 
ing comparable to the power level in the 
15-kv insulation class. Formerly, it was 
necessary to go the 150-kv impulse-rated 
units or purchase special nonstandard units. 
It is interesting to note a definite trend in 
catalogued equipment toward adoption of 
the 110-kv impulse rating instead of the 95- 
kv level for 15-kv outdoor units of certain 


types. 


F. E. Davis (The Commonwealth and South- 
ern Corporation, Jackson, Mich.): It seems 
to me that metermen, in general, should be 
most interested in and pleased with the 
fact that we now have a standard method 
for rating instrument transformers that is 
of greater significance from a metering 
standpoint than the method formerly used. 
Formerly, only arbitrary limits for ratio 
error and phase angle of the transformers 
were used for rating purposes. Now, arbi- 
trary limits for the effect of the transformer 
ratio error and phase angle on the accuracy 
of measurement are used, and this is the 
factor with which metermen are primarily 
concerned. Thus, the ratings given trans- 
formers on the new basis define closely the 
limits of the extent to which the trans- 
former characteristics affect metering ac- 
curacy. 

I might also call attention to the fact 
that, in rating current transformers for re- 
laying service by the new method, it is 
necessary to rate them both under the 2.5 
per cent and 10 per cent specification (such 
as 2.5 H 50 and 10 H 200). This is for the 
reason that a rating under one condition is 
not indicative of the performance under the 
other in all cases. (For instance, a 2.5 H 
200 rated transformer would also meet the 
10 H 200 requirement, but the reverse is not 
necessarily true. Both, therefore, should be 
specified.) 


S. D. Moreton (General Electric Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.): The proposed American 
Standard for Current Transformers requires 
that the manufacturers now give the excita- 
tion characteristics of the transformer. 
This makes it possible for the customer to 
calculate the transformer errors for his par- 
ticular application resulting in better system 
co-ordination than was possible heretofore 
when interpolation between the standard 
ratio curves was the only method available 
aside from actual test. 

The authors of this paper have mentioned 
several methods for the calculation of ratio 
correction factor and phase-angle errors of 
current transformers. I wish to stress that 
any mathematical method will be long and 
tedious unless one is willing to accept the 
inaccuracies of adding the magnitude of 
the exciting ampere-turns arithmetically to 
the secondary ampere-turns to obtain the 
primary ampere-turns. The chart method as 
mentioned in appendix 2 under “Method 2” 
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as shown in figure 5 of the paper is in reality 
a vector method for the addition of the ex- 
citing ampere-turns and the secondary 
ampere-turns to obtain the ratio correction 
factor and phase-angle (8) directly. This 
vector method is the ideal answer for rapid 
and accurate calculations: by the use of 
vector charts of this nature calculations 
may be made in one-fifth of the time re- 
quired for mathematical analysis, with an 
accuracy that is far superior to slide-rule 
work. 

An example would perhaps show more 
fully the labor that is avoided by use of the 
chart method, Let us assume that the value 
of the exciting current has been determined 
from the burden requirements: 


as [e=5+/60 =2.5—j4.33 
where [s = 25+/30=21.65—j12.5 


The following steps must be performed if 
method 1 in Appendix 2 is used: 


Ip=V(21.654+2.5)?+ (12.5+4.33)2 
= V (24.15)?+ (16.83)2= V 583 +284 


re V 867 =29.4 amperes 
RCF = 29.4/25=1.175 
B=(tan—! 16.83/24.15) —30 degrees 
=(tan~ ! 0.698) —30 degrees 
= 34.9 degrees — 30 degrees = 4.9 degrees 


The mathematical addition of two vectors 
requires that squares and square roots be 
taken as well as the use of trigonometric 
functions in relatively complicated formulas 
as indicated by the authors’ methods; 
these calculations are especially laborsome 
if numerous points are required as for curve 
drawing. 

The steps involved in performing the 
calculations by the use of vector charts are 


Per unit exciting current =Je/Is 


= 5/60/25+/30 =0.2+/30 


Using the chart given in figure 5 of the 
paper the ratio correction factor and the 
phase-angle error (8) are determined 
directly as: 


RCF=1.177 
B=4.85 degrees 


By the use of the vector-chart method 80 
per cent of the time can be saved, greater 
accuracy obtained, and the calculations 
readily made. Thus a simple and rapid 
means for calculation, that does not lose 
any accuracy through the process used to 
obtain the result, is the one that should be- 
come the predominant method—the vector- 
chart method. 


C. A. Woods, Jr. (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): 1. This report covering the recent 
work of the current transformer subcommit- 
tee gives some insight into the vast amount 
of work involved in obtaining a set of 
standards which meet present-day require- 
ments without any material conflict with 
past practices. The discussions and ex- 
planations on the revisions and new ma- 
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terial of these standards gives the user of 
this apparatus a better picture of the char- 
acteristics and limitations of instrument 
transformers. 

2. The new sections covering current- 
transformer accuracies and application 
data are of particular interest to the appli- 
cation engineer. The use of the saturation 
or excitation curve made from data meas- 
ured on the current-transformer secondary 
winding with the primary winding open- 
circuited for determining performance is 
emphasized. It might have been well to 
point out, that when a satisfactory method 
of determining and expressing the secondary 
leakage reactance of current transformers 
has been accepted, the standards could dis- 
pense with the use of ratio and phase-angle 
errors as a means of accuracy classification 
of overcurrent performance, Then, excita- 
tion characteristics could be used ex- 
clusively. 

3. Appendix 2 gives 3 methods of calcu- 
lating ratio correction factor and phase 
angle from the magnetizing and loss char- 
acteristics. As stated, all three methods 
are simply different means of obtaining the 
solution of the vector diagram Figure 3. 
Method 1 is the fundamental solution and 
most readily followed. Method 2 has its 
principal imterest in its accompanying 
chart, Figure 5. Amplification of the use 
and limitations of this chart would be of 
interest. Method 3 is another form of the 
expressions given in method 2. It would 
seem method 1 is so simple and fundamental 
that it would be the desired method, elimi- 
nating the inconvenience of requiring special 
charts or formulas to be always available. 
Likewise, it is a constant reminder that the 
ratio of the excitation current, J,, to the 
load current, Js, is all that is required for a 
large percentage of applications. 

4. It is felt this report will stimulate the 
use of the new standards and further in- 
vestigation of transformer performance. 


J. E. Clem (chairman of committee): The 
members of the committee are gratified that 
the discussions have been so complimentary 
and so constructive. 

Mr. Moreton expresses a strong prefer- 
ence for the chart method of determining 
the performance of current transformers in 
the overcurrent field, while Mr. Woods ex- 
presses a strong preference for method 1. 
It is hoped that those who use any of the 
methods given for calculating overcurrent 
performance will compare the various 
methods carefully and express an opinion so 
that the committee may recommend a pre- 
ferred method for inclusion in C-57 as an 
addition to the test code. 

Likewise Mr. Kennedy’s suggestion that 
the exciting current data required be on the 
basis of magnitude and phase angle is also 
a matter on which an expression of prefer- 
ence is desirable. 

Mr. Eberhardt suggests that specific ac- 
curacy classes be established as standard or 
recommended for certain applications. 
Such material does not belong in a standard 
of this nature. Such information might 
take the form of an industry report and, if a 
nearly unanimous opinion could be obtained, 
included as an appendix to the standard 
under the heading ‘‘Guides for Applica- 
tion.” 

Mr, Eberhardt notes that the standard 
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does not require that the mechanical limit 
of current transformers be demonstrated. 
Actually the standard does not require that 
any of the characteristics be demonstrated, 
either in section 4 or in the other sections of 
C-57. The standard requires that the ap- 
paratus have certain characteristics, and 
whether or not tests are made to demon- 
strate that the apparatus fulfills the require- 
ments is a matter of manufacturing practice 
and expression of customer’s wishes. 

Mr. Davis suggests that current trans- 
formers be given an overcurrent rating at 
the 2.5 per cent point as well as the ten per 
cent point. This is not practical, because 
the second point would not really be indica- 
tive of the performance of the transformer. 
Because of the fact that the voltage steps 
are multiples of 2, starting with 50, the 
voltage corresponding to 2.5 per cent would 
be between the standard voltage values, 
and any rating for the 2.5 per cent ac- 
curacy would therefore be misleading. 


Study of Driven Rods -and 


Counterpoise Wires in 
High-Resistance Soil on 
Consumers Power Com- 
pany 140-Kv System 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 
42-107 by J. G. Hemstreet, W. W. Lewis, 
and C. M. Foust, presented at the AIEE 
summer convention, Chicago, IIl., June 22-26, 
1942, and published in AIEE TRANS- 
ACTIONS, 1942, September section, pages 
628-34. 


J. R. Eaton (Naval Training School, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.): The studies 
described in this paper show that if lightning 
strikes a tower equipped with both buried 
counterpoise wires and deep-driven ground 
rods, the resulting current in the ground rods 
is much greater than the current in the 
counterpoise wires. From this behavior, it is 
logicaily concluded that the deep-driven 
rods provide a more effective ground than do 
the counterpoise wires. 

In comparing the merits of the driven 
ground rod and the counterpoise wire in the 
light of the performance observed in Michi- 
gan, it may be well to call particular atten- 
tion to one peculiarity in the geology of the 
region in which the studies were made. ‘As 
implied by conclusion 2, the high-resistance 
sandy soil of this region is underlaid by a 
different kind of soil (presumably clay) 
which is of relatively low resistivity. Rods 
driven deep into the sandy layer provide a 
relatively high-resistance ground connec- 
tion. When such rods are driven sufficiently 
deep that the underlying clay layer is 
penetrated, the resistance drops rapidly, 
indicating that by far the greater part of 
the conductance is through the clay soil. 
The superior performance of the deep-driven 
ground rods as observed in the Michigan 
tests is very likely principally because of the 
fact that the rods make contact with the 
highly conducting soil layers considerably 
beneath the surface. 

It must not be concluded from these tests 
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that deep-driven rods will in every case be 
superior to horizontal buried wires. Only 
in case the deep rods penetrate lower-resist- 
ance soil layers below the surface, can the 
rods with certainty be considered as superior 
to the buried counterpoise wires. 


S. K. Waldorf (Pennsylvania Water and 
Power Company, Baltimore, Md.): Hem- 
street, Lewis, and Foust have evaluated the 
relative merits of rods and counterpoise as 
collectors of lightning current. What must 
of necessity be of prime importance to trans- 
mission engineers is the relative effective- 
ness of these two types of auxiliary ground- 
ing in the prevention of flashovers. It will 
perhaps help answer this question if the 
authors in their tabulations of footing re- 
sistances and tower currents would indicate 
which were associated with relay operation 
aud where evidence of flashover was found. 
In other words, do the data give any indica- 
tion that rods or counterpoise are the more 
effective in the prevention of flashovers? 


Hamilton Treadway (United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, St. Louis, Mo.): The 
authors have conducted a most interesting 
and enlightening study of the characteristi¢s 
of grounding methods under actual field 
conditions. This paper is a most valuable 
contribution to the literature on this subject. 

A point of interest on which the data do 
not shed light is the time-impedance char- 
acteristic of the ground electrodes during the 
lightning stroke. The methods of measure- 
ment of course did not lend themselves to 
obtaining such characteristics. However, 
the existence of a high initial impulse im- 
pedance has been a point of some contro- 
versy although established by theoretical 
analysis. It is unfortunate that the data 
presented do not enlighten us on this point. 
It is, of course, needless to point out that 
the existence of an initial impulse impedance 
in excess of the Megger values would result in 
some instances in potentials much greater 
than the flashover characteristics of the line. 
Of course, such voltages would exist only 
for a few tenths of a microsecond. The 
opinions of the authors on this point are 
desired. 

The very low ratios of surge impedance to 
“normal impedance”’ is to be expected in 
high-resistance soils. As has been pre- 
viously suggested either the counterpoise or 
driven ground rod is essentially an imper- 
fect capacitor in series with a resistance and 
inductive reactance. The contact resistance 
between the soil and the grounding electrode 
is paralleled by the capacitance of the rod. 
During the surge the contact resistance is 
effectively shunted out. Therefore, where 
higher ‘“‘normal” impedances are indicative 
of high-contact resistances accompanied 
by large rod capacitance, the ratio of im- 
pulse impedance to the “normal” imped- 
ance will be quite low. This, of course, 
means that the true criterion of the effective- 
ness of the ground is the leakage resistance. 


In other words, the “normal” or d-c or 60- | 


cycle impedance measurements are of value 
only insofar as they indicate the magnitude 
of the leakage resistance. It is probably 
true generally that low ‘‘normal’”’ imped- 
ances indicate low-contact resistances and 
high ‘“‘normal” impedances. indicate high- 
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contact resistances. This is probably also 
true of the leakage resistance. 

It is believed that leakage resistances will 
be reduced most effectively by deep ground- 
ing. This is indicated by the data pre- 
sented and the conclusions of the authors. 


J. H. Hagenguth (General Electric Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass.): This paper is of 
,considerable interest because it gives results 
“of lightning strokes to lines with unusual 
grounding conditions. The knowledge 
gained by this and similar investigations 
has helped considerably to improve the 
lightning performance of transmission lines. 
I believe that considerably more informa- 
tion can be obtained from the data than 
has been given in the paper. 
The records obtained indicate for lines 
equipped with ground wires: 


(a). The current waves in the stricken tower have 
relatively steep wave fronts and relatively short 
tails. 


(b). Due to the steepness of the wave front, the 
ground impedance of driven rods and counter- 
poise wires is considerably higher than low-fre- 
quency resistance measurements indicate at the 
stricken tower. 


(c). Measurements of crest currents in ground 
wires and towers can be used to calculate the ap- 
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equal to or less than the resistance measured 
with low frequency. Since the counter- 
poise is installed at the top of a very thick 
layer of sand, seasonal or even day by day 
variations in counterpoise resistance should 
be great depending on the moisture content 
of the sand. The driven rod reaching 
below the sand layer should be affected to a 
much lesser degree. This seems to be 
indicated by stroke 6, Table XIV, where at 
towers, 7,716 to 7,719 and 7,722, 7,723, in 
spite of high driven rod currents, no counter- 
poise currents were measured. 

3. At the stricken tower where the 
ground impedance is effective rather than 
ground resistance, seasonal variations are 
small (see paragraph 1). 

4. The effective impedance of the 
grounding system at the stricken tower is 
several times the resistance measured by 
low-frequency means (d-c or a-c). Stroke 
6, near 7-7,721, Table XIV, caused flash- 
over of three insulator strings at 7-7,721, 
(1.5X40 negative flashover voltage of 
760 ky), although the product JR (neglect- 
ing counterpoise resistance) was 10 ohms X 
56,000 amperes which equals only 560 kv. 
Actually, the flashover voltage will be 
considerably greater on account of the 
coupling factor between line wires and 
ground wires and the short time during 
Figure 1. Current 
Vis wave shapes in 

300 300 : 

ground wires and 

towers for a 2 x 40 

lightning-stroke cur- 
rent to a tower 


CURRENT - KA 


proximate wave shapes in the stroke, in the towers, 
and in the ground wires. 


These points are shown in somewhat 
more detail, from the results presented, as 
follows: 

1. At towers close to the point of con- 
tact of the lightning stroke, the driven rod 
conducts currents of the order of three times 
as great as conducted by a counterpoise 
indicating that the impedance of (2) 
counterpoise wires in parallel is of the order 
of four times as great as that of a driven rod. 
(The ratio of currents in the driven rods to 
the currents in the counterpoise are: 


Table VIII, 7-7,708—5.37; Table X, T- . 


7,715—2.75; Table XIV, T-7,721—3.00.) 
2. At towers a few spans distant from 
the stroke, the counterpoise may conduct 
as much or even more current than the 
driven rod (as shown in Tables VIII, 
towers 7,705 and 7,711; Table X, towers 
7,712, 7,716, to 7,723 inclusive). As shown 
under paragraph 4 of this discussion, the 
current fronts are slow at such towers and 
therefore counterpoise resistance may be 
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which the high voltage is applied as will be 
shown later. The actual flashover voltage, 
taking into account these factors, is of the 
order of 1,200 kv. The effective impedance 
for the stroke at tower 7,721 is therefore 
1,200,000 h 
56,000 ae 
counterpoise impedance to driven-rod im- 
pedance equals three on the basis of the 
inverse ratio of their currents. Further, 
the two counterpoises and the driven rod 
represent a parallel connection of im- 
pedances. From these two relations be- 
tween the impedances, the ground-rod 
impedance at current crest calculates as 
28.5 ohms or 2.85 times the low-frequency 
resistance, while the two counterpoises 
have a combined resistance of 85 ohms or 
170 ohms each. Such high values of 
counterpoise impedance have been shown 
to exist from tests!2 on counterpoises and 
are due to steep front current waves. 

5. From the data showing currents in 
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_the different grounding structures caused 


by the different strokes, a fair estimate of 
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the wave shapes involved at the different 
towers can be made, using traveling wave 
theory. However, instead of repeated 
reflections, use is made of the fact that a 
transmission line after a few reflections 
changes from a surge impedance into an 
inductance. A simplified circuit such as 
shown in Figure 1 of this discussion results, 
and this can be solved with second power 
equations. Further, instead of voltage 
waves, a current wave of a desired shape is 
injected into the circuit representing the 
stroke current. This obviates the use of 
the unknown surge-impedance value of the 
lightning stroke. The resulting current 
waves in ground wires and towers in a 
section typifying towers, 7,713, 7,714, 
7,(15, 7,716, and 7,717, stroke 3, Table X 
are also shown on Figure 1, assuming a 
wave shape of the lightning stroke as 240 
and equal ground resistances at all towers, 
as well as equal inductance per span as 
shown on Figure 1. This figure does not 
use actual resistances but shows the mecha- 
nism involved at the ground end of a light- 
ning stroke to a ground wire. 

6. Itisimpossible here to go into any de- 
tail about the accuracy of the method. How- 
ever, Table I shows a very good check 
between calculations and measurements for 
towers 7,715, 16, 17. Towers 7,715, 14, 13 


DIRECT STROKE TOWER 


CURRENT IN TOWERS 
AWAY_FROM 
STRICKEN TOWER 
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Figure 2. Ratio of surge resistance to normal 
resistance—Rs/Ry of towers as function of 
tower current amplitude 


Data from Table XVI of the paper. S indicates 


stricken tower 


do not check as well, because tower 7,714 
has a resistance of only 8.5 ohms as com- 
pared to 11 to 14 for the other towers. The 
ground currents in towers 7,714 and 7,716 
are in inverse ratio to their resistances. 
In the example resistance at towers removed 
from the stricken tower have been assumed 
considerably lower than the stricken tower 
on account of the slow rising current 
fronts. To simplify calculations all re- 
sistances are made equal except at the 
stricken tower which is twice as great. In 
stroke 3, contact actually was made to the 
ground wire between towers 7,715 and 
7,714. However, the distribution of cur- 
rents is such that it must have occurred 
within 10 to 50 feet of tower 7715. The 
stroke current amplitude, therefore, is 
between 46,000 and 48,000 amperes with 
an approximate wave shape of 250 micro- 
seconds. Similar calculations can be made 
for the other strokes. It can be seen from 
Figure 1 that the voltage at the stricken 
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tower (I,XR) is of very short duration 
(29.5), and therefore the sparkover of an 
insulator string would occur at approxi- 
mately 20 per cent to 30 per cent higher 
voltage. This fact has been made use of 
under paragraph 4. 

7. In Table XVI, the authors give the 
results of an attempt to calculate the reduc- 
tion of ground resistance with increase of 
tower potential calculated from the product 


as shown by Figure 1. Figure 2 shows the effect 
of the proximity of the stroke to a tower. Inci- 
dentally, it also shows the entirely unexpected 
increase in surge resistance with current amplitude, 


(c). Combination of very high and low ground 
resistances. Ground resistances of the order of 
1,000 ohms must not only be subject to seasonal 
variations to a great extent, but also should react 
differently to surge currents from grounds of 75 
ohms or less, decreasing probably the resistance by 
profuse arcing across the ground surface, or down 
toward the water level. Test results with steep 
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I,X Ry, where J, is the measured tower 
curent and Ry the measured Megger or a-c 
resistance of the ground. from this, they 
derive an equation and the curve of Figure 
2 of the paper. I wish to point out that this 
curve is much too optimistic, because it 
says, for instance, that for a ten-ohm 
ground resistance, a tower current of 1.2% 
10° amperes would cause only 600 kv. Like- 
wise, a tower current of 150,000 aimperes 
and 100 ohms ground resistance would pro- 
duce a tower voltage of only 600,000 volts 
and therefore would not cause arc-over of an 
insulator string of (10) insulators, spaced 
44/, inches. This is, of course, too much to 
hope for and is contradicted in the paper 
by stroke 6, where 56,000 amperes through 
a ten-ohm ground resistance flashed over 
three insulator strings. The curve shows 
these high reductions for three reasons. 


Table | 
Towers Towers 
7,715 7,715 
Ratio 7,716 Calculated 7,714 
i) 7,717 From 7,713 
Currents Measured Figure1 Measured 

4g/ Mera nse BOLLS aan ats Sine, »,s hein 2.24 
HAS) BOUGGOO eZ D gages o5 CHU he ar 1,96 

ILS DOPCOAS Oia naate Ue Pri, 4.6 
doth ghsesvsos LIB WV pripate 4 ZDNet 39s 3.42 
4i/ Lite nasil NN arty a LZB rhe wtsy 0,88 


(a). The assumption of a geometrical multiplica- 
tion factor of 2.5 for the tower to probe potential. 
Such a factor should vary considerably for each 
tower and each stroke. Based on stroke 10, with 
arc-over of three insulator strings at 4,400, this 
factor at that tower should be of the order of 6. 


(b). All tower resistances are treated alike and 
no differentiation is made between stricken towers, 
where the wave fronts are steep, and towers re- 
moved several spans; where wave fronts are slow 
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Figure 3. Effect of 

surge-current front 

on the ratio of surge 

resistance to normal 

resistance—Ry/Ryof 
a ground 


Rg/Ry function of 
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Curve 1—Rg/Ry os function of current front at 12.6 kv 
per microsecond 


current waves are limited,? These few tests 
show that the steepness of the current fronts has 
a great effect on the impedance of a ground. 
Bellaschi’s tests? which were made with fronts of 
6 to 18 microseconds can be interpolated ay shown 
on Figure 3, indicating that, even at low rates of 
voltage rise across the ground for, short ground 
rods, the impedance of the rod for a 2-microsecond 
current front is of the order of 1,4 times the a-c 
resistance. This, of course, checks with the 
flashover of tower 7,721, stroke 6, and numerous 
other flashovers occurring to low-resistance struc- 
tures,4"6 
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P. L. Bellaschi (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Sharon, Pa.); 
The field study presented in this paper is a 
timely contribution on the performance of 
grounds. It appears to me that these 
findings can be compared with mutual ad- 
vantage to the results of laboratory investi- 
gations recently presented to the Institute.’ 

An important characteristic of grounds is 
the lowering of the impulse resistance with 
current. This is particularly the case for 
grounds driven in high-resistance soil, 
The field data by Hemstreet, Lewis, and 
Foust are a further contribution on this sub- 
ject. I have reference to column 9 of Table 
XVI of their paper. However, it is rather 
difficult to understand how the authors were 
able to draw as nice a curve as they have 
done in Figure 2 on the strength of the data 
presented alone. 

Other important factors connected with 
the problem of grounds are the effeet of 
the discharge circuit or lead inductance and 
the conditions in the earth, The lead or 
tower inductance becomes particularly 
significant when steep-front currents of high 
magnitude are discharged to earth. Besides 
the lead or tower inductance, appreciable 
inductance may be present also in the 
ground proper, as is the case for grounds 
driven deep into the earth, or for a counter- 
poise spread over a wide area, Consider, 
for instance, a five-ohm, 100-foot driven 
ground which taps its low resistance largely 
at the lower end of the driven rod, The 
total inductance of the rod is in the order of 
50 microhenrys, and, accordingly, this 
ground would have a time constant of 
about L/R=50/5=10 microseconds, <A 
current rising to crest in a time shorter than 
this naturally builds up a voltage across 
the ground which is the sum of the two drops 
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Vor currents rising rapidly to high crest 
values, the initial voltage developed across 
the ground is largely the inductance drop, 
and this can reach magnitudes considerably 
greater than the resistance drop corre- 
sponding to crest current. , 

In case the resistance of the driven 
ground is distributed along the length of 
the rod, the relationship of the two drops 
is more complex than previously stated— 
only a part of the total inductance of the rod 
is effective. Conclusions 2 and 8 of the paper 
apparently have a bearing on these factors. 

There are still other factors related to the 
problem of grounds that require study, such 
as the following: the distribution of electric 
charges in the earth preceding the lightning- 
stroke discharge, the variation of the soil 
resistivity and the soil structure, the! 
geology, and so forth, In high-resistivity 
grounds, such,as rocks, the capacitance of 
the ground conductor to the mass of the 
earth is not entirely a negligible factor, Vy 
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1, Impure AND 60-CycLn CHARACTIORINTIC® OF 
Devin Grounpns—Il, P. L. Bellaschi, R. EB, 
Armington, A. 2. Snowden. AIHT Transactions, 
volume 61, 1942, page 849. 
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J. G. Hemstreet, W. W. Lewis, C. M. Foust: 
J. R. Eaton has commented on soil condi- 
tions in the region of the lines investigated. 
Because of his close association with this 
work at the time the ground rods were 
driven and the attention he has given to 
soil and geology in this region, his com- 
ments are particularly pertinent. His 
point that ground rods in sandy soil, even 

_ though deeply driven provide a relatively 

\ high-resistance ground, should be especially 
noted. Low resistance is provided only 
when the rods penetrate the underlying clay 
layer. 

Hamilton Treadway calls attention to the 
fact that this paper did not shed light on the 
time impedance characteristic of the ground 
electrodes during the lightning stroke. 
Of course, as he points out, our methods of 
measurement wherein only peak currents 
and voltages were recorded did not provide 
oscillographic results. Co-ordination of 
peak currents and voltages is not directly 
obtained from the data. 

However, general experience has shown 
quite conclusively that the most important 
factors contributing to tower potential are 
current amplitude and footing resistance. 
A high initial impedance potential does not 
seem to be an important factor in the aver- 
age circumstance of insulator flashover. 
In other words, the inductive potential 
occurring with the initial rise of current is 
indicated by measurement to be con- 
siderably less significant than the ohmic 
potential of the earth adjacent to the tower 
footings. 

Mr. Hagenguth suggests that we could 
obtain considerably more information from 
the data than have been given in the paper. 
Undoubtedly this is true; however, studies 
of lightning on transmission lines have, in 
the past, more frequently been character- 
ized by overreaching interpretations than 
by “too careful’ ones. Our own efforts 
have been to stick as closely as possible to 
the data with simple and direct analyses. 
We try to measure currents and voltages 
in various parts of the line structure and to 
relate these to each other in such manner as 
to achieve as consistent a picture as possible. 
Our continued examination of strticture 
measurements has in most cases given us 
a consistent picture when we consider only 
resistances, resistance voltage, and current 
summations. This method of analysis is 
particularly applicable to local conditions 
within a few towers of the lightning stroke. 

With regard to seasonal changes in 
counterpoise resistance, considerable varia- 
tion is indicated by the figures of Table II 
of this discussion. 

At tower 7,720, which is next to 7,721, dis- 
cussed by Mr. Hagenguth, the maximum 
variation is 420 to 220 ohms. At other 
towers variations are high as 6 to 1. 

Mr. Hagenguth calls attention to the 
flashover we reported at tower 7,721 al- 
though the JR product was only 560 kv. 
Actually we are uncertain of the occurrence 
of this flashover. The report from the field 
read as follows: 


“Links taken from the N-14 line were magnetized 
without the line tripping out, so we cannot give 
much information on how the transmission system 
was affected by this particular stroke of lightning, 
except the insulators on tower 7,721 show indica- 
tions of recent lightning flashover.’’ 


Mr. Hagenguth’s interpretation of wave 
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shapes from crest current readings and on 
the basis of injection of a representative 
wave shape is interesting but may involve 
too much assumption. With regard to his 
comment on our Table XVI and Figure 2 
showing the relation between normally 
measured resistances, lightning-current re- 
sistances and tower potentials, he points 
out that we are much too optimistic be- 
cause a ten-ohm resistance, and a tower 
current of 1.2 10° amperes would cause only 
600 kv, or 100 ohms and 150,000 amperes 
would give the same voltage whereas for 
stroke 6, 56,000 amperes and ten ohms 
flashed over three insulator strings. The 
latter case is that of tower 7,721 referred to 
above where no tripout occurred, and the 
indication of three-phase flashover is, there- 
fore, unlikely to have been associated with 
this record. With regard to the optimism 
of the curve of Figure 2 of the paper, our 
experience on this line to date does not 
indicate that it is overly optimistic. The 
method of interpretation we have included 
in the paper seems to us to be direct and 
logical. Undoubtedly additional data will 
permit of more exact location of the curve. 


Table II. Resistance Measurements of Right- 
Angle Counterpoise 


Resistance—Ohms 
Tower 


Date 7,660 7,670 7,680 7,712 7,720 
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Information on tripouts generally con- 
firms our analysis. Confining our attentions 
to the experimental section of the N-14 line 
of six high-current disturbances, only one 
had an associated tripout. This was at a 
location where right-angle and parallel 
counterpoises were installed, and _ resist- 
ances were several hundred ohms. All 
five others were at locations where deep- 
driven rods reduced measured footing 
resistances to 13 ohms or less. On the 7-20 
line four tripouts were reported for the 
eight lightning strokes, and these corre- 
sponded in all cases with high-resistance 
towers not equipped with ground rods. 

Mr. Waldorf has asked if the data give 
any indication that rods or counterpoise 
are the more effective in the prevention of 
flashover. Now the answer to this question 
should be based on directly comparable 
data on a flashover basis, but with each 
grounding method functioning independ- 
ently; these data we do not have. How- 
ever, we did assume in planning these 
measurements that, with both types of 
grounding connected, the relative amounts 
of pickup current would indicate relative 
performance, and this is what we are report- 
ing in this paper. However, it is important 
that the results we are reporting be re- 
garded for the time being as pertaining to 
the particular and peculiar high-resistance 
soil condition prevailing in our test section. 
Based on quite limited data, however, some 
indication of an answer to Mr. Waldorf’s 
question might be derived from tripout 
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experience on the N-14 line for the six 
strokes reported. Strokes 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 
were to sections equipped with deep-driven 
rods and were not accompanied by tripouts 
with the possible exception of stroke 6 at 
tower 7,721, as explained in our reply to 
Mr. Hagenguth. Stroke 1 to a right-angle 
parallel counterpoise section, however, did 
result in tripout which was not mentioned 
in the paper. No flashed insulators were 
reported. The rods seem to have the best of 
it on this basis. 

P. L. Bellaschi suggests that the lightning 
field data presented in this paper could, 
with advantage, be compared to laboratory 
results reported in item 8 of the list of 
references appended to the paper. The 
authors appreciated this in the preparation 
of the paper and believe the natural and 
artificial surge results are in general agree- 
ment. In Mr. Bellaschi’s laboratory results 
the ratio of ‘‘normal” to ‘‘surge’’ resistance 
was much lower than the extreme of 25 to 1 
found in the case of natural lightning. How- 
ever, his low ratio applies to a soil of better 
conductivity than the sand in the region of 
this experiment. As regards the importance 
of inductive potential along the tower and 
in the long ground rod, field measurement 
experience does not indicate this to be of 
major importance in the building up of 
flashover potential. In some of our early 
measurements a section of tower length some 
40 feet long was bridged by a crest voltage- 
indicating instrument, for the purpose of 
measuring voltage difference along the 
tower. Ninety per cent of all measured 
voltages were below 40 kv with many cases 
of no voltage registration (below 10 kv) 
where high tower currents were recorded. 
Accordingly, inductive potential along the 
tower has not been emphasized. With 
regard to conclusion 3 of the paper to which 
Mr. Bellaschi refers, as having bearing on 
this matter, the time displacement between 
counterpoise currents and rod currents has 
to do with the longer current path through 
the deep-driven rods (some 100 feet) into 
the low-level conducting strata and out to 
remote portions of the induced earth field. 
Insofar as this displacement represents 
inductance, Mr. Bellaschi’s comments are 
pertinent. 


Abnormal Currents in 
Distribution Transformers 
Due to Lightning 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42- 
109 by J. M. Bryant and M. Newman, pre- 
sented at the AIEE summer convention, 
Chicago, Ill., June 22-26, 1942, and pub- 
lished in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, Au- 
gust section, 1942, pages 564-8. 


M. C. Westrate (The Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation, Jackson, Mich.): 
This paper presents a very interesting ap- 
proach to the problem of fuse outages on 
distribution transformers in the theory that 
surge currents saturate the core and thus 
allow abnormal power current to flow 
through the primary winding. This may be 
the answer to much of the trouble experi- 
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enced with fuse outages during lightning 
storms and merits further consideration. 

The point made by the authors in regard 
to lightning strokes producing large cur- 
rents in the secondary windings of the trans- 
formers may be theoretically possible, but 
it is doubtful if this is a very frequent occur- 
rence or a serious factor in the failure of 
distribution transformers. 


' D. D. MacCarthy (General Electric Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass.): Messrs. Bryant 
and Newman have analyzed the effect of 
long-duration surges on grounded neutral 
distribution circuits and concluded that 
these surges on the primary lines are one 
cause of primary fuse blowing. This is sup- 
ported by Figure 3 in the paper showing 
that in service fuses were blown on a single- 
phase rural line only at locations where the 
primary currents were the largest. The 
authors state that the primary currents 
may become relatively large when the core 
of the transformer becomes saturated, and 
a step-by-step calculation is given for a 
three-kilovolt-ampere 7,200-volt transformer 
which is based upon the transformer design 
constants, the magnetization curve, and an 
assumed surge of 55 ky crest decaying ex- 
ponentially to half value in 2,500 micro- 
seconds. 

This conclusion regarding the current in 
the transformer primary agrees with results 
obtained in Pittsfield during investigation 
of the effects of long-duration surges made 
soon after the first actual oscillographic 
measurement! of long-duration lightning 
strokes to the Empire State Building in 
1937. As a part of this study tests were 
made on a three-kilovolt-ampere, 6,900- 
115/280-volt distribution transformer of 
3.38 per cent impedance. Surges were ap- 
plied to one high-voltage terminal of the 
unexcited transformer from a 56 microfarad 
impulse generator charged to voltages of 20 
or 50 kv; the other high-voltage terminal 


of the transformer was grounded. Repre- 
sentative oscillograms with the transformer 
secondary winding open-circuited are shown 
in Figure 1 and in Figure 2 of this discussion 


1/27/39 
Figure 1. Oscillograms taken with long- 
duration impulse applied to one high-voltage 
terminal of three-kilovolt-ampere 6,900-volt 


distribution transformer with low-voltage ter- 
minals open-circuited 


Ewy—Voltage between high-voltage terminal 
and ground 

!y—Current through high-voltage winding 

T—60-cycle timing wave 
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with that winding short-circuited. The 
crest values of primary current and voltage 
were about the same, irrespective of 
whether the secondary winding was open- 
circuited, short-circuited, or was connected 
to a resistance corresponding to a full load. 
When the secondary winding was open-cir- 
cuited, or with it closed on full-load resist- 
ance, the primary current does not reach an 
appreciable value until the iron becomes 
saturated. This time to saturation, dis- 
cussed by Bryant and Newman, can be seen 
in Figure 1 of this discussion. When the 
transformer secondary winding is short- 
circuited, there is no delay in the starting 
of the primary current, since the currents in 
the two windings give equal and opposite 
magnetizing forces. In this case the initial 
rate of current rise is governed by the leak- 
age inductance of the transformer as might 
be expected. 

Other tests were made with impulse volt- 
ages as high as 40 kv applied to the trans- 
former primary winding. In these tests 
fuses rated three amperes could be blown 
by one discharge. 

Transformer inductance was calculated 
from the current and voltage oscillograms 
and is found to drop from the magnetizing 
inductance of 1,400 henrys to about 2.5 
henrys for primary currents of 50 amperes 
and approach the leakage inductance of 0.9 
henry with primary currents of 125 amperes. 
Values of primary resistance were calcu- 
lated from the voltage at the crest of the cur- 
rent discharge and were found to be five to 
30 per cent higher than the d-c resistance, 
presumably because the core and eddy cur- 
rent losses appear as a resistance. 

After having studied the transformer char- 
acteristics, the effect of long-duration surges 
on single-phase grounded neutral circuits 
was investigated through the use of model 
lines and calculation. The results obtained 
from one of the conditions studied are shown 
in Figure 3 of this discussion in which a long- 
duration stroke of 500 amperes constant 
current was assumed to strike the phase 
wire at the mid-point of a 6,900-volt distri- 
bution line, 40 miles in length. It was as- 
sumed that there was one three-kilovolt- 


Figure 2. 


. Oscillograms taken with long- 

duration impulse applied to three-kilovolt- 

ampere distribution transformer with the low- 
voltage terminals short-circuited 


Exy—Voltage between high-voltage terminal 
and ground 

!y—Current through high-voltage winding 

!1y—Current through low-voltage winding 

T—60-cycle timing wave 
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Figure 3. Coulombs required to blow fuses 

of three-kilovolt-ampere 6,900-volt trans- 

formers connected to single-phase grounded 

neutral line 40 miles in length. Stroke of 

500 amperes assumed to strike phase wire at 
mid-point of line 


ampere distribution transformer per mile 
and that the line was fed from a 60-kva 
substation transformer. The voltage be- 
tween the line conductors at the stroke loca- 
tion was assumed to be limited by a valve- 
type lightning arrester. 

Curves plotted in Figure 3 of this discus- 
sion show the stroke charge required to 
blow fuses of several different ratings as a 
function of the distance in either direction 
from the mid-point of the line where the 
stroke occurred. The right-hand scale shows 
the percentage of strokes expected to have 
charges at least as great as read from the 
left-hand scale based upon lightning data! 
trom the Empire State Building. The dis- 
tribution transformers and fuses were as- 
sumed to be the same for each location. 
There are a number of factors in service 
which will affect the locations where trans- 
former fuse blowing will occur. Among these 
are differences in the characteristics of the 
fuses, distribution transformers, variations 
in resistance of the grounds along the line, 
and the possibility that flashover may occur 
between the line conductors due to the high 
current peak of the lightning stroke which 
generally precedes any long-duration low 
current component that may occur. How- 
ever, these curves lead to the conclusion that 
fuse blowing on such a line will be restricted 
to the vicinity of the stroke and that the 
number of fuses blown decreases very 
rapidly as the fuse rating is increased. The 
impedance of the distribution line and the 
density of connected transformer kilovolt- 
amperes greatly influence the number of 
fuses that can be blown. 
pedance and light load of the line considered 
in Figure 3 of this discussion are favorable 
to fuse blowing by long-duration surges. 
Yet with five-ampere fuses only three per 
cent of the strokes that occurred to the Em- 
pire State Building have sufficient charge to 
blow the fuse of the transformer at the stroke 
location. - 0 

As Bryant and Newman state, more data 
are needed to establish the frequency with 
which long-duration discharges blow trans- 
former fuses in service. This frequency 
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must, of course, be established in order to 
judge the permissible cost of any solution 
proposed. It is difficult to determine the 
portion of fuse blowing that is caused by 
long-duration discharges. Probably the 
most complete compilation of operating 
data on distribution transformer lightning 
protection was prepared by L. G. Smith? 
based on reports from approximately 40 
utilities covering urban and rural territories 
for a period of three years; with conventional 
atresters and solid interconnection, the rate 
of fuse blowing was 1.85 per cent for urban 
and rural territory combined in Table X, 
and 6.26 per cent for rural territory only in 
Table XI. Some undetermined part of this 
fuse blowing was probably caused by light- 
ning currents flowing in the transformer 
primary windings. 

In looking for means of preventing im- 
pulse currents from blowing primary fuses, 
the author of this discussion and his as- 
sociates developed a fuse with a small series 
inductance and a protective gap shunting 
the current responsive element of the fuse 
link and inductance. A number of years 
ago, a trial lot of these fuses was installed 
for experimental purposes on the line side 
of arresters protecting distribution trans- 
formers in order to gain service experience. 
The number of these special fuses blown 
by the relatively high impulse currents dis- 
charged by the arresters was much less 
than for standard fuses, see Table VI of 
reference 3. However, it was concluded 
that the combination of series inductance 
and shunting gap is relatively ineffective in 
preventing such fuse blowing as may occur 
because of lightning currents building up 
in the transformer primary winding, be- 
cause, with any practical fuse design, the 
shunting gap will not spark over on account 
of the slow rate of current rise. Further- 
more, should the shunting gap spark over 
because of a pulse of current through the 
transformer capacity, it will seal and long- 
duration current that may subsequently 
build up through the transformer primary 
winding will flow through the fuse element. 

Only strokes to the primary lines are 
mentioned by Bryant and Newman. How- 
ever, the effect of strokes to other parts of 
the circuit was investigated by the author 
of this discussion, and it was concluded that 
primary fuses can be blown by long-duration 
strokes to the secondary wires or to the 
earth near the ground connections at the 
transformer pole or on the secondary circuit. 
Unquestionably some portion of fuse blow- 
ing is due to strokes that do not reach the 
transformer over the primary circuit. 
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J. H. Hagenguth, H. C. Stewart (General 
Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mass.): We 
wish to discuss the first part of the paper 
describing the failure and deformation of 
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the low-voltage winding of a distribution 
transformer. A few such cases, as described 
in the paper, have come to our attention. 
The number is so insignificant compared 
with transformers in service that in all 
probability it would not be economically 
justified to provide protection. 

The authors point out that, ‘‘such condi- 
tions, to a greater or lesser extent, must oc- 
cur in almost every case of a direct stroke to 
line near a transformer installation.” 

It is, of course, immaterial whether the 
stroke contacts the neutral wire directly or 
by way of the high-voltage line wire and 
the arrester. Some brief calculations have 
been made to show that the possibility of 
the occurrence of such phenomena should 
be extremely rare. Figure 4 of this discus- 
sion shows the circuit used as basis of the 
calculation, which represents the condition 
of a transformer installed on a line where 
the nearest transformer is at least five miles 
removed. This is, of course, purely hypo- 
thetical but represents the most severe con- 
dition possible, because practically all the 
current in a stroke has to be conducted to 
ground at that location. The secondary 
neutral lead is represented by an inductance 
based on 0.55 microhenry per foot. The 
inductance of the two secondary-line leads 
are assumed to be in parallel and therefore 
half the value of the neutral wire. (Since 
all three wires carry current in the same 
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direction and are closely spaced, these in- 
ductance values are not mathematically 
exact, but they are of the right order.) 
The use of the inductance is justified, be- 
cause after only a few reflections, the surge 
impedance of the wires changes into an in- 
ductance. 

The solid curves of Figure 4 show the 
current amplitude through the secondary 
winding in per cent of the total current at 
the neutral wire, when the service pole 
ground is 30 ohms, as function of the resist- 
ance of customer’s ground. All ground re- 
sistances are effective resistances. The 
dashed lines show the currents for ten-ohm 
pole ground. Stroke current wave shape 
used for calculation is 0X00. 

The authors assume that damage to the 
transformer shown in their Figure 1 was 
probably caused by a current of 20,000 
amperes in each section. If we assume even 
one quarter of that value through one sec- 
tion or 10,000 amperes through both sec- 
tions, the three horizontal lines indicate the 
levels at which 10,000 amperes would flow 
through the secondary for different stroke 
currents as indicated at the first right-hand 
scale. 

McEachron and McMorris! have shown 
that the currents through distribution ar- 
resters are of relatively low value, the high- 
est measured current from 1,608 records 
was 25,000 amperes (six records or 0.003 of 
the records indicated values in excess of 
25,000 amperes). The percentage and ex- 
pectancy figures given in their Figures 1 
and 2 are shown on the right-hand scale of 
Figure 4 of this discussion. Curves 1, 14, 
2, 2A, and 3, 3A are drawn for 600-, 100-, 
and 50-foot long secondary lines between 
transformer and customer, respectively. 

Figure 4 shows clearly that the chances 
for even 10,000 amperes through a distri- 
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bution transformer secondary winding are 
very small even for the isolated transformer 
location calewlated 

As was pointed out by the authors, 
the probability of high currents through the 
wcondary winding is rapidly reduced as 
a service pole ground resistance decreases 
below customer's ground resistance, 

However, this is & solution that should 
hardly be recommended hecause of the as 
sodated hazards, The resistance at the 
customer should be kept to a6 low a value 
as possible, Figure 4 of this diseussion 
shows that even with 0 ohms resistance al 
the customer and 10 olime or 40 olimne at 
the pole, high currents through the second 
ary winding are improbable, 

The cireuit shown in igure 4 negleets the 
resistances of the secondary leads and wind 
ings, Since the inductances and resistances 
are relatively small, current flow quiekly is 
distributed according to resistances rather 
‘lian induetances, The equations for elreuit 
of Wigure 4 which are of the form AC") 
were used because they readily ean be evalu- 
ated for erest current, The effeet of ree 
sistances is similar to that of the induet 
ances, aid therefore a current thine curve ts 
practically the same for both conditions, 

There is a very good reason to helieve 
that current peales to distribution systems 
are of relatively short divation, perhaps not 
longer than 40 microseconds, and conse 
quently the duration of the secondary wind» 
ing eurrents would be reduced correspond 
ingly to shorter durations. The effeet of the 
length of the current wave is most pro- 
nounced for conditions of highest currents 
(hrough the secondary winding, IWgure 6 
of this discussion shows the enrrent wave 
shape through the secondary winding for 
reclangular (tail, 40-mierosecond tail and 
Znilerosecond tail of the current wave 
through Ky and Ry of Vigure 4d, The marled 
rediichion in current erest is evident, 

The wave tail of the current through 2; 
and Ky is determined to a considerable ex 
tent by the presence of other pole and eum 
tomer grounds near the location struelk by 
lightning, ‘The effeet of two adjacent 
grounds on either side, 1,000 feet and 6,000 
feet distant, 
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je shown on Migure 6 of this” 


discussion, Again the primary neutral 
lines are represented by inductance and 
infinite long stroke current wave is assumed, 
The current +--+; ie rapidly reduced to 
half value, even for 5,000-foot distance be- 
tween grounds. Therefore, the duration 
and the amplitude of secondary abnormal 
currents are definitely limited. (This cal- 
culation neglects the inductance between 
stricken pole and customer, The ground re- 
sistance at the two far poles are assumed to 
be normally 30 ohms reduced to half to 
take account of resistance reduction? 
caused by impulse currents on account of the 
slow current fronts and customer’s ground 
at their locations.) 

From this brief study, it is shown that 
secondary winding currents of sufficient 
amplitude to damage the secondary winding 
in the way shown in the paper are hardly to 
be expected if the stroke contacts the pri- 
mary neutral wire, although the possibility 
CXS, 

There is, however, a good possibility that 
damage of this type is caused from strokes 
contacting the electrical wiring at the 
customer's premises and due to high ground- 
resistance current flows from customer's 
wiring to the service pole, The higher the 


customer's ground resistance, the greater, of . 


course, is the possibility of damage to the 
secondary winding, because there are no 
other additional connections whieh may 
drain the bulk of the lightning stroke eur- 
rent, 

Three cases are known to us where light- 
ning entered a distribution system through 
the secondary cireuit without even then 
causing this particular damage, One is 
deseribed in another paper.* In this case, 
the energy of the stroke was carried to 


ground through three different grounds, 
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Figure 6, Reduction of length of current tail 

at point of stroke contact because of grounds 
at adjacent poles 
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Li=by=554, 2,770 microhenrys 
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Another case occurred in the city where the 
customer was grounded to the water system 
and a third at a, Civilian Conservation 
Corps camp in wooded country. 

The greatest exposure to such damage 
should be expected on rural lines where the 
primary neutral wire is grounded at perhaps 
only a mile interval. The principal pro- 
tection as shown by the curves of Figure 4 
would be low service pole ground resistance 
and short secondary leads with customer’s 
ground at a minimum economical value. 
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E. E. Piepho (The Detroit Edison Company, 
Detroit, Mich.): During every lightning 


storm there are a few mysterious cases of 
blown primary fuses on distribution trans- 


formers, with no evidence of flashover or 
other failure on the transformer side of the 
fuse, Bryant and Newman’s proposition 
that such events may be caused by long- 
duration lightning strokes which establish 
sufficient surge current through the pri- 
mary winding to blow the transformer fuses, 
appears a likely possibility. This situation 
has not been serious in the past, because we 
have generally avoided the use of low-cur- 
rent fuses, the five-ampere size usually being 
the smallest. Admittedly, this minimum 
size does not protect the smaller distribution 
transformers from secondary faults or even 


winding short circuits, but it serves the - 


larger purpose of isolating a transformer in 
serious trouble from the rest of the circuit. 
Anyone undertaking to use low-current 
fuses, rated to provide complete transformer 
protection, may expect an appreciable in- 
crease in fuse blowings from electrical storms. 

Two years ago, when Bergvall and Beck 
presented their paper on ‘Lightning Pro- 
tection of Distribution Systems,” the writer 
suggested that their treatment of the sub- 
ject indicated that we might have to revise 
some of our thinking regarding protection 
of electric equipment and distribution cir- 
cuits, in accordance with the new concep- 
tion of long-duration lightning discharges, 
A wholesale blowing of customer branch 


fuses in one locality during a lightning storm 


was cited at that time, and it was indicated 


that long-duration lightning discharges into + 


secondary wiring by way of the transformer 
connections may have been the cause. 
Bryant and Newman’s paper offers Koes 
proof that this may occur, 

Recently, we experienced an interenting 
case of lightning damage to the operating 
mechanism of a street-lighting time switch, 


From tests'we have made we know the in- 


sulation level of the low-voltage opera’ 
mechanism is approximately 4,000-*yolts, — 


which is rather low considering the degree — 


of lightning exposure, We devised adequate — 
lightning-arrester protection for this insula- 
tion, but a severe electric storm recently — 
demonstrated an unlooked-for weakness. — 
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Paralleling the low-voltage arrester there 
was a sneak circuit through the high induct- 
ances of the series field and armature of the 
time switch motor. We expected little or no 
surge current through this branch because 
of its high inductance; nevertheless, the 
motor field and armature windings were 
burned open in one switch. The insulation 
of these windings to ground was tested and 
found unimpaired. Our belief is that a 
‘\long-duration discharge through the ar- 
tester could have established enough cur- 
rent through these low-current windings to 
burn them open. 


Edward Beck (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): Bryant and Newman discuss an 
aspect of lightning on systems which is of 
particular interest on the lighter rural dis- 
tribution circuits, since it contributes to 
outages where the fusing is light. One 
phase of this general subject has been dis- 
cussed in the Bergvall and Beck paper men- 
tioned by the authors, the phase dealing 
with the effect on arrester duty, which is 
relieved by the currents that flow through 
the transformers. The Bryant and Newman 
paper deals with the transformer currents 
and their effects on the transformer and the 
fusing. Considering the capacities of the 
smaller standard fuses, such as the two- 
ampere links mentioned by the author, for 
carrying current without damage, it is not 
surprising that the surge currents blow 
them occasionally. The danger of primary 
fuse blowing is diminished with increasing 
rating. This is almost axiomatic, and it has 
been shown by statistical data. 

It is practically impossible to fuse small 
transformers on the primary against over- 
load or secondary short circuits and main- 
tain a satisfactory degree of reliability and 
service continuity. Attempts to accomplish 
this with conventional fuse links has led to 
two types of fusing. The first of these is to 
fuse with small links in an effort to prevent 
transformer burnouts from overload. This 
type of fusing leads to a large number of 
outages caused by blowing of the links from 
secondary fault, lightning currents, and 
mechanical damage.’ The second type of 
fusing is to select links based upon secondary 
short-circuit currents. The larger links re- 
sulting from this type of fusing reduce the 
number of operations to some extent from 
the causes mentioned above but at the ex- 
pense of possible burning out of the trans- 
former from overload and short circuits re- 
mote from the transformer. The economics 
appear to favor the second type, and there 
is a definite trend towards this type of fusing 
by operating companies. There is another 
type of overcurrent protective system which 
provides both overload and short-circuit pro- 
tection to the transformer and at the same 
time eliminates unnecessary interruptions of 
service. This method employs a thermally 
controlled secondary breaker mounted in- 
side the transformer. By having the 
breaker operation based upon transformer 
winding temperature, protection of the 
transformer is afforded for all types of over- 
cutrent conditions, and at the same time it 
is possible to take advantage of the inverse 
time temperature characteristics of the 
transformer to adjust the breaker so as to 
eliminate most of the interruptions in service 
encountered through the use of small fuses. 
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There is now a large amount of service 
experience available with these types of 
Overcurrent protection, and it would be of 
interest and value both to operators and to 
manufacturers to have comparative operat- 
ing data published. 


J. M. Bryant and M. Newman: The writers 
are pleased that the paper has led to con- 
siderable discussion. D. D. MacCarthy’s 
comments and oscillograms on long-duration 
currents and fuse failures are interesting 
and in complete agreement with our work. 
As a matter of fact we have recorded almost 
identical oscillograms to those given by 
MacCarthy, which were, however, not in- 
cluded in this paper as they fitted in more 
directly in a series of papers on ‘‘Fuse 
Failures Due to Lightning,” published by 
the engineering experiment station, of the 
University of Minnesota. We were in- 
terested to learn that MacCarthy and his 
associates have had some favorable field 
experience with a series inductance and 
shunt gap arrangement of protection of 
fuses against surge outages, as we had in- 
vestigated such a scheme proposed a num- 
ber of years ago by R. R. Pittman of the 
Arkansas Power and Light Company. It 
was established on first consideration that 
such a scheme by itself functions primarily 
to by-pass around the fuse the initial current 
surges due to the transformer capacitance 
under conditions of rapid rate of rise of surge 
voltage. The long-duration currents pene- 
trating the transformer windings were elimi- 
nated as a factor in fuse blowing in several 
different ways, such as some special satura- 
tion by-pass schemes, and proper design of 
heat storage capacity of the links themselves. 
The theoretical background on fuse failures 
because of lightning is presented in the 
experimental station bulletins referred to 
above. Field experience is being collected 
on the simplest combinations of the various 
methods of surgeproof fuse design. 

The use of secondary breakers, as brought 
up by Edward Beck, is a perfectly. good way 
of preventing lightning-fuse failures, in 
that it side-steps the problem by making 
the primary fuse so large as not to respond 
to surges, and thus to remove the trans- 
former only if it is already damaged, while 
depending on breakers on the secondary 
side for overload protection. We have been 
carrying on some researches to help solve 
the surge problem in relation to fuses from 
the point of view that as fuses are being 
used in any case, to isolate the transformer 
from the line after burnout, it would perhaps 
be more economical if they also protected 
the transformer. 

The discussion by J. H. Hagenguth and 
H. C. Stewart gives a very interesting ap- 
proximate theoretical estimate of the extent 
to which other cases of damage of secondary 
windings may occur. We do not, however, 
quite agree with attributing a greater possi- 
bility of such cases from strokes on the 
secondary side, since under such circum- 
stances the paths to ground from the trans- 
former case neutral grounding point is the 
same anyhow, and there is a much greater 
probability that the stroke would short-cir- 
cuit the low-voltage leads together so that 
the transformer windings would be by- 
passed. While on the subject of strokes on 
the secondary side, it is of interest to note 
that it may be possible for surge currents to 
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build up in the secondary winding after the 
manner of the abnormal currents in the 
primary winding discussed in the paper. 
Such build-up would be generally accom- 
panied by sufficient voltage to induce an ar- 
rester flashover and primary fuse failure; 
several such cases have been observed. 
The case of secondary-winding damage in 
the paper is, however, definitely due to cur- 
rent entering the winding from the neutral 
connection, as shown by the opposing direc- 
tions of twist of the winding sections. 
The comment by M. C. Westrate on the 
desirability of further investigation of effect 
of abnormal power current on fuse failures 
under surge transformer saturation condi- 
tions seems to us to be well worth emphasiz- 
ing. The discussion by E. E. Piepho brings 
out several interesting cases of lightning 
failures that might be readily accounted for, 
as he points out, by such analysis as pre- 
sented in the paper. The writers in con- 
clusion are pleased to note particularly that 
the discussion has been constructive in 
leading to further extension of these investi- 


‘gations in the field. 


Induced Voltages on 
Transmission Lines 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42- 
103 by C. F. Wagner and G. D. McCann, 
presented at the AIEE summer convention, 
Chicago, Ill., June 22-26, 1942, and pub- 
lished in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
pages 916-30. 


W. W. Lewis (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): The authors have 
prepared an excellent and exhaustive paper 
on the subject. I wish to discuss a few points: 

Figure 28 of the paper shows distribution 
curves of crest current in lightning strokes as 
determined by various investigators. In the 
text it is stated that the maximum current 
which has been reliably measured is 160,000 
amperes. This refers to a Fulchronograph 
measurement of a stroke to a stack at Ana- 
conda, Mont., and in reference 10 of the 
paper it is stated that this represents the 
highest known magnitude in which the total 
current was measured at one point, as con- 
trasted with measurements obtained by 
summing up currents in parallel paths. 

We have shown in several papers’? 
reasonably good agreement between total 
current and the summation of individual 
currents in parallel paths, and, considering, 
the wide tolerance necessary in this class of 
measurement, we believe such estimates to 
be as reliable as those made by any other 
method. 

In 1934 on the Glenlyn—Roanoke 188-kv 
line of the Appalachian Electric Power 
Company, measurements were made by 
magnetic links of a stroke with an estimated 
total current of 218,000 amperes negative 
polarity. This current was the summation 
of the currents in all the towers affected by 
the stroke, seven towers in all? The maxi- 
mum current measured in any one tower is 
132,000 amperes obtained on the Phila- 
delphia—Delaware River 66-kv line of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company in 1936. 
This was also the total current in the stroke. 
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Another stroke in the same year on this 
line totalled 156,000 amperes in two towers. 
Magnetic link measurements have indicated 
146,000 amperes in the broadcasting tower 
of station WABC and 156,000 amperes in 
the tower of the Empire State Building. 

In Figure 28 of the paper a curve by 
Waldorf is shown, giving distribution of 
crest current in lightning strokes, and ref- 
erence 15 in the paper is given, presumably 
for the origin of this curve. Waldorf’s origi- 
nal curve (Figure 1 of reference 15 of the 
paper) shows the distribution of 1,201 cur- 
rent measurements in towers and does not 
give total stroke current. We believe there- 
fore that this curve should not be included 
in Figure 28, which deals with total stroke 
currents. 

The authors state: ‘‘There are very 
little field data on lightning surge voltages 
for which the induced voltages can be segre- 
gated from those produced by direct 
strokes.” In 1929 at the Wallenpaupack 
laboratory, 95 cathode-ray oscillograms were 
obtained of voltage surges on the line. Of 
these 50 measured under 100 kv, 30 meas- 
ured between 100 and 300 kv, and 15 meas- 
ured above 300 kv. Data on the 45 oscillo- 
grams above 100 kv are given in reference 4 
of this discussion. In the same year at 
Newcomerstown, ten oscillograms were ob- 
tained ranging from 55 to 245 kv. Data on 
these are given in reference 5 of this dis- 
cussion. In 1930 at Cherry Valley oscillo- 
grams of 23 surges were recorded. Data on 
these are given in reference 6 of this dis- 
cussion. 

It is very reasonable to assume that the 
low-voltage positive polarity surges are 
induced. Peek has classified the 1929 surges 
as coincident with trip out and not coin- 
cident with trip out and has assumed that 
the latter were induced.?. It would seem 
that there is a wealth of untapped informa- 
tion in these oscillograms. 

The curves of the paper indicate an in- 
creasing induced voltage with decreasing 
distance between the conductor and the 
projection of the stroke. Suppose the stroke 
hit the overhead ground wire, perhaps ten 
feet or so away from the conductor. How 
would this work out as far as the induced 
stroke is concerned? 
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E. R. Whitehead (Duquesne Light Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.): During the first 
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few years of field investigations of lightning 
on transmission lines with the cathode-ray 
oscillograph, it was my pleasant duty pa- 
tiently to await the occurrence of induced 
voltages caused by the release of bound 
charges on the line conductor. Despite the 
fact that many strokes were observed to 
strike the earth quite close to the line, very 
few oscillograms were obtained, and these 
were of low magnitude. 

Fortescue and Bewley showed that the 
principal reason for the low induced voltages 
lies in the current-time characteristics of 
lightning, and both assumed the charge con- 
centrated at a point in the cloud. Wagner 
and McCann have applied their knowledge 
of the lightning-stroke mechanism in an ex- 
ceptionally lucid manner to show how the 
actual distribution and neutralization of 
charges may be utilized to calculate induced 
voltages much more accurately. I believe 
their contribution is of great value. 

If I interpret the curves of Figures 3 and 
11 of the paper correctly, it appears that any 
stroke which is close enough to induce a 
voltage of importance on lines at 66 kv and 
above is very likely to strike the line itself. 
Now this fact leads to a conclusion not men- 
tioned by the authors and one which I be- 
lieve may be of importance in practical 
application. 

Positive voltages of the order of 1,000 kv 
for a 100-kiloampere stroke to a tower 
would correspondingly increase the potential 
difference across the insulator string, since 
the tower would be depressed in potential by 
the amount of impedance drop in the tower 
and tower grounding system. The time of 
voltage crest is such that these voltage- 
difference components would be additive; 
hence the net effect is roughly equivalent to 
that obtained by conventional ‘‘direct- 
stroke’ theory if a fictitious resistance of 
ten ohms is added to that of the tower 
footing. 

The inclusion of this effect may be signifi- 
cant if the tower-footing resistances lie in 
the range 0 to 50 ohms, and close compara- 
tive performance calculations must be made. 

Despite certain analytical difficulties, I 
believe the method presented by Wagner 
and McCann can be extended to the case of 
a stroke to the tower or ground wire. Pre- 
liminary studies I have made using the 
same stroke mechanism and L. V. Bewley’s 
method of analysis indicate that such an 
extension might be the missing link which 
would give a satisfying aspect of complete- 
ness to our theory of lightning effects on 
transmission lines and dispose of the terms 
“direct-stroke” theory and “‘induced-surge”’ 
theory. 

T should like to call the authors’ attention 
to an apparent discrepancy in the data given 
by the curves. Most of the curves give a 
voltage crest of about 1,100 kv for a 50-foot 
conductor, and a 100-kiloampere stroke at a 
distance of 150 feet from the line. Figure 
29, however, gives 1,100 ky for the same 
stroke 100 feet from a line of the same 
height. 


J. H. Hagenguth (General Electric Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass.): The authors have 
made an excellent study in calculating the 
induced voltages on transmission lines using 
the mechanism of the lightning discharge as 
known from the photographic studies by 
Schonland (references 4-8 of the paper) and 
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McEachron (reference 9 of the paper) and 
the oscillographic studies of McEachron and 
others as the basis of their calculations. 

They find that, in general, the gradients 
are of the order of 100 kv per foot or less, so 
that basically the calculations of Bewley 
(references 2 and 17 of the paper) can still 
be used to advantage in calculations as to 
the induced’ voltages. The authors find, 
however, that the gradients directly at the 
point struck reach tremendously high 
values. In Figure 6 of the paper the 
gradient approaches infinity at d=0 as the 
stroke approaches the ground. Such high 
gradients, if they would actually exist, pre- 
sumably should cause flashover every time a 
tower of a transmission is struck, which, of 
course, is not the case in practice. 

Actually, the induced voltages appear to 
be considerably below the values calculated. 
Fortescue (reference 1 of the paper) showed 
that with a stroke 250 feet from a trans- 
mission line, 1,600 feet distant from a 
cathode-ray oscillograph connected to that 
line, no voltages could be measured at the 
oscillograph station. The photograph of 
this occurrence does not indicate any 
streamers from the line or from the tower, 
indicating that the gradients must have 
been less than 165 kv per foot, which is the 
critical breakdown gradient in the non- 
uniform field in air at large spacings (30 
feet). 

The theory presented appears, therefore, 
at variance with observations. I question 
that the calculations of equations 8 and 11 
of the appendix are correct when consider- 
ing a point directly underneath or close to 
the lightning channel. These calculations 
are based on the assumption that each 
charged particle in the uniformly charged 
channel produced a gradient equal to a 
point charge at that point. By integrating 
over the whole channel, the combined gradi- 
ent is found. In the field produced by a 
charged vertical line, the effect of the 
charges distant from the ground on the 
gradient directly below or close to the path 
is negligible, and only the charges at the 
lower end of the channel should contribute 
materially to the gradients, and therefore 
the gradients should be considerably lower 
than calculated. 

It appears to me that further point to be 
considered is the availability of charges on > 
line conductors. These charges can accu- 
mulate by leakage over the insulators which 
is a longtime process associated with the 
charges accumulating in the cloud. These 
charges are distributed along the line wire 
and bound by all the charges in the cloud 
distributed over the line. While the total 
bound charge thus may be of considerable 


magnitude, these charges are not immedi- _ 


ately available on the line near the lightning 
channel.. The charges bound in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the channel are small, 
and the charges which can be brought from 
the distance are limited for two reasons: — 


A | 
1. It takes time to move these charges along the 
wire, 


2. Some relatively short distance away from the | 


channel the effect of the cloud field will be greater 


than the effect of the field produced by the return 


stroke, and the charges at those distanced will re- 
main bound, — 

From these considerations, it would ap- 
pear that high voltages as shown in Figure 
12 could not exist on line wires. On ground 
wires, the voltages at mid-span might be 
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quite high for very short times, because 
charges are more readily available. How- 
ever, even for this condition, flashover can 
hardly be expected. As shown by practical 
experience, even direct strokes of consider- 
able amplitude contacting the ground wire 
at mid-span hardly ever cause flashover at 
mid-span. 


R. H. Golde (The British Electrical and 
Allied Industries Research Association, 
London, England): The authors are to be 
congratulated on having attacked afresh 
the old problem of the calculation of induced 
voltages which has so far defied all attempts 
at a correct solution. I have recently made 
similar calculations using the same funda- 
mental considerations with only a few 
modifications which prove, however, as will 
be shown elsewhere, essential for the numeri- 
cal solution of the problem. 

Before discussing the above modifications 
it may be pertinent to comment on the 
apparent agreement between the author’s 
calculations and observed values as pre- 
sented in Figure 33 of the paper. All the 
calculations are based on the assumption 
that the highest induced voltages are due to 
strokes to earth at a distance of three times 
the height of the line above ground. This, 
surely, overlooks the fact that much higher 
induced voltages must be released in the 
case of a direct stroke to a transmission 
tower or earth wire without flashover. As 
these cases must influence decisively the 
frequency-distribution curves of induced 
voltages, the authors appear to have started 
from wrong assumptions, and the agree- 
ment obtained in Figure 33 must be re- 
garded as only fortuitous. 

If it be conceded that the highest induced 
voltages occur in cases of direct strokes to 
earthed parts of the transmission system, it 
follows that the horizontal distance between 
the lightning channel and the nearest line 
wire is very small. This case leads, how- 
ever, to excessively high-voltage values by 
the authors’ methods, as can readily be 
seen if the curves plotted in Figures 12 or 29 
are extrapolated to very short distances 
between the lightning channel and the line. 
The reason for this breakdown of the 
method adopted by the authors for the im- 
portant case of short distances lies in their 
assumption that the induced voltages are 
determined only by the charge distribution 
along the leader channel and by the veloc- 
ity of the return stroke. This results not 
only in voltages of several million volts but 
also in substantially infinitely steep wave 
fronts of the induced surges. It may be 
mentioned in passing that, on the authors’ 
assumptions, the wave shape of the light- 
ning current would also have an infinitely 
steep front with an exponential tail and 
would not give the normal double-exponen- 
tial shape as claimed in the introductory 
section. 

The above difficulties are overcome by 
recognizing that the neutralization of the 
charges deposited along the leader channel 
cannot take place instantaneously.':? The 
authors attack this conception by the cal- 
culation given in their Appendix II but, 
omitting all further criticism of the method 
adopted, it should suffice to point out that 
the tip of the advancing return stroke can- 
not be maintained at zero potential. That 
part of the channel which is just above the 
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tip of the return stroke is still in electric con- 
tact with the cloud and therefore, omitting 
the voltage drop along the leader channel, 
is practically at the cloud potential of several 
million volts. It is physically inconceivable 
that this potential falls to zero “‘instan- 
taneously”’ on contact with the tip of the 
return stroke, and the transition will actu- 
ally occur in the course of the few micro- 
seconds postulated for the time required for 
lateral neutralization of the channel charges. 

Calculations made with this new concep- 
tion show that the charge distribution along 
the lightning channel is not immaterial, as 
suggested by the authors. It thus follows 
that the voltages induced in overhead wires 
are determined by three factors, that is, the 
distribution of charge along the leader 
channel, the rate of neutralization of these 
charges, and the velocity of the return 
stroke. It may also be added that it seemed 
advisable to use an exponentially decreasing 
charge distribution along the channel and a 
similarly decreasing velocity of the return 
stroke. If the functions which are suggested 
for these parameters in the paper quoted 
above are accepted, the resulting induced 
surges in cases of strokes to earthed parts of 
the transmission system are of the amplitude 
and wave shape to be expected. A full 
description of the procedure adopted and 
of theresults obtained will be published later. 

In addition to the above fundamental ob- 
servations on the method of calculation, a 
few specific points may be briefly discussed. 
Thus the charge deposited along the leader 
channel is calculated by the authors by 
assuming a constant current of 100,000 
amperes flowing for 65.6 microseconds, that 
is, the time for the return stroke to reach 
the cloud discharge center. This assump- 
tion can hardly be regarded as valid, having 
regard to the wave shape of the average 
lightning current. It follows that the 
numerical value adopted for the charge 
along the channel is too large. The authors 
state, furthermore, that, at the instant 
when the leader stroke makes contact with 
the ground, the charge left in the cloud 
center has decreased to zero. Although this 
charge does not influence the occurrence of 
induced surges, it may be mentioned that 
actually an appreciable amount of charge 
must be left in the cloud, as shown in the 
paper quoted above, and also by the low 
current discharge flowing, even on the 
authors’ assumption, for a considerable 
time after the return stroke has reached 
the cloud (see Figure 2 of the paper). 

In this connection it was interesting to 
note that the authors incorporate partly 
in their Figure 1 the mechanism of succes- 
sive strokes, as outlined in the paper quoted, 
which differs from Schonland’s originally 
suggested picture. In particular, Figure 1d 
accepts the idea that the conducting channel 
which connects the exhausted charge center 
in the cloud with earth will become posi- 
tively charged under the influence of the 
surrounding negative cloud charges. From 
this it is difficult to see how the authors 
account for the interruption of the positive 
current flow into the channel, as shown in 
Figure le. Though the interesting ques- 
tion of the continuous current flow through- 
out a multiple lightning stroke has been dis- 
cussed elsewhere’, a reply with respect to 
Figure 1d would be appreciated. 

In Table I ranges of return-stroke veloc- 
ities and their mean values are given for 
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three current ranges. It would be inter- 
esting to know on what information these 
values are based, since I am unaware of any 
measurements of return-stroke velocities 
with simultaneous determination of the 
stroke current. 

Finally, one small point in nomenclature 
may be cleared up. In discussing the ques- 
tion of lateral charge distribution the 
authors refer to the bright portions of the 
stepped leader which were observed by 
Schonland and add that these were called 
“dart leaders’ in the paper mentioned 
above. Actually these short bright steps 
were called ‘‘darts,’’ whereas the term 
“dart leader’’ was used by Schonland to dis- 
tinguish the leader stroke of successive 
strokes in a multiple stroke from the 
“stepped leader,’’ which normally precedes 
the first stroke to ground. 
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C. F. Wagner and G. D. McCann: The 
most accurate field measurements of direct- 
stroke currents are those for which the total 
current passes through a single point, such 
as a mast. The currents in excess of 
160,000 amperes, which Mr. Lewis mentions 
in his discussion, were not measured in this 
manner but were the result of summing the 
individual currents in parallel paths. 
Several cases for which checks could be 
made between actual current and the sum- 
mation in parallel paths showed consider- 
able discrepancy in the two results. This 
pointis discussedin more detailinreference 19. 

The curve in Figure 28, labeled as Wal- 
dorf’s, was computed from the original data 
supplied by Mr. Waldorf and is plotted for 
the crest magnitude of the total lightning- 
stroke current and not for tower currents. 
A comparison between this curve and the 
curve of Figure 1, reference 15, to which Mr. 
Lewis refers, indicates that they are not the 
same. 

Lewis and Whitehead have raised the 
question of the voltage induced on phase 
conductors by strokes to the ground wire. 
This case is not considered in the paper. It 
requires more detailed knowledge of stroke 
mechanism, especially near the ground ter- 
minus, than for strokes to open ground. In 
regard to the influence of induction upon 
the voltage across the insulator string, we 
are not quite convinced whether its effect 
can be represented by a resistance, and, if 
so, whether that resistance is ten ohms. 
Certainly if this effect can be represented 
by a resistance, it would be a very welcome 
simplification of the analysis. 

The apparent discrepancy between Fig- 
ures 11 and 29, referred to by Mr. White- 
head, arises from the difference in assump- 
tions for the two curves. The voltages in 
Figure 11 were calculated for a crest stroke 
current of 100,000 amperes and a return 
streamer velocity of 100 feet per micro- 
second, whereas for the voltage curves of 
Figure 29 the variation of return streamer 
velocity with stroke current has been taken 
into account. 
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There is little in Mr. Hagenguth’s dis- 
cussion with which the authors can agree. 
His reference to Fortescue’s experience, 
reference 1, is not inconsistent with the re- 
sults of the paper. As shown in Figure 29, 
for a line 100 feet high a stroke 250 feet 
from the line could have a current crest of 
15,000 amperes without inducing more than 
200,000 volts on a phase conductor, assum- 
ing there were no ground wires present. 
The coupling effect of the ground wire re- 
duces the induced voltage still more. 

Mr. Hagenguth’s criticism of equations 8 
and 11 as being inaccurate is incorrect. 
These equations are a rigorous solution for 
the assumptions made. They correctly 
represent the effective charge distribution 
along the stroke channel at any point along 
the surface of the earth. 

The method of calculation rigorously 
accounts for the presence of the computed 
voltages as required for the assumed dis- 
tribution of charge and current in the stroke 
channel. The method also includes rigor- 
ously the effects of bound charges which 
seem to bother Mr. Hagenguth. 

The authors wish to thank Mr. Golde for 
his interest in the paper and for the detailed 
comments which he has given. It is grati- 
fying that two widely separated investiga- 
tors have come to substantially the same 
conclusions regarding the general nature of 
the phenomena. Most of the differences 
between the points of view regarding the 
assumptions that the authors use arise from 
Mr. Golde’s application of them to strokes 
to earthed parts of the transmission system. 
The limitations of the assumptions used 
were recognized by the authors. Induced 
voltages produced by strokes to ground 
wires and towers, and the preliminary in- 
duced voltage preceding a direct stroke were 
specifically eliminated from consideration. 
The basis for this action lay in the lack of 
sufficient fundamental data concerning the 
nature of rates of rise of currents and the 
character of upward streamers, factors 
which have a predominant effect in deter- 
mining the nature of these voltages. 

Mr. Golde is under the impression that 
the agreement between calculation and 
statistical data in Figure 33 is only fortui- 
tous, on the assumption that the field data 
must contain a number of records to ground 
wires which would vitiate the results. 
Actually, the data in Figure 33 were ob- 
tained on transmission lines which were not 
equipped with overhead ground wires. 
They were produced by positive polarity 
surges which did not cause flashover, The 
authors recognize that in the case of a stroke 
to a ground wire the initial portion of the 
induced stroke on a line conductor will, for a 
negative stroke, first have a predominantly 
high positive value, followed rapidly by a 
surge of negative polarity caused by coup- 
ling action. 

The authors would like to discuss Mr. 
Golde’s statement that “The tip of the 
return stroke is still in electric contact with 
the cloud and therefore, omitting the voltage 
drop along the leader channel, is practically 
at the cloud potential of several million 
volts.”” The authors picture the phenome- 
non as one in which the initial leader is a 
conductor of relatively high impedance, and 
that the return stroke is a process in which 
this poorly conducting path is converted 
into one of higher conductivity. ‘There- 
fore, it would appear that the potential of 
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the tip of the return streamer would lie 
somewhere between the actual potential 
of the cloud and ground, but, because of the 
higher conductivity of the return stroke, it 
would be much closer to ground potential 
than cloud potential. 

The basis for the authors’ statement that 
the return stroke velocities increase with 
current magnitudes is given in the paper in 
the section under “Velocity of Return 
Streamer.” From a knowledge of the 
lower and upper range of velocities and 
similar data for stroke currents and the 
indications that return-streamer velocities 
increase with current, the simple assump- 
tion was made that these velocities could be 
segregated in the manner shown according 
to currents. Mean values were then as- 
signed to each range. This segregation 
should besufficiently accurate for the purpose. 

In conclusion, the authors believe that, 
for the subject with which the paper is con- 
cerned, namely, the induced voltages pro- 
duced by strokes to ground in the vicinity 
of a transmission line, the assumptions and 
analysis have been sufficiently justified in 
the paper. The paper does not consider the 
effect of strokes to the transmission line 
proper, whether the contact is made to 
either a conductor or a ground wire. In 
America, this type of stroke is usually re- 
garded as a direct stroke. Most of the trans- 
mission-line design is based upon so locating 
the ground wires that they adequately shield 
the current-carrying conductors. Thus it is 
generally assumed that the stroke strikes a 
ground wire, and the resulting difference in 
potential between conductors and tower or 
ground wire is calculated, taking into con- 
sideration such factors as tower footing 
resistance, coupling factors, and so forth. 
It was not intended to discuss this type of 
stroke in the paper. 


Practical Design of Counter- 
poise for Transmission- 
Line Lightning Protection 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 
42-91 by E. Hansson and S. K. Waldorf, 
presented at the AIEE summer convention, 
Chicago, Ill., June 22-26, 1942, and pub- 
lished in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
August section, pages 599-603. 


Herbert B. Dwight (Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.): 
The interesting measurements presented in 
the paper by E. Hansson and S. K. Waldorf, 
besides leading to the six general engineering 
conclusions listed in their summary, pro- 
vide an unusually good check on ground- 
resistance formulas, and they show the 
practicality and desirability .of making 
ground-resistance calculations. 

Practical questions described in their 
paper, such as ‘““‘What percentage reduction 
in tower-footing resistance can be expected 
by putting in one or more additional buried 
wires?” can be answered easily and reliably 
by the ground-resistance formulas. 

In checking the measurements given in 
Table Il and Figure 1 of the paper, the 
average resistivity of the ground was first 
computed from the average of the resist- 
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Table | : i 
Distance Be- Measured 
tween Two Reduction Calculated 
Outer Wires (Per Cent) Reduction 


(Feet) Table Il of Paper (Per Cent) 
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ances of the seven individual buried wires. 


The result is 178,000 ohms per cubic centi- 
meter. Then the various group resistances 
were calculated, the largest discrepancy 
between measurement and calculation being 
11 per cent. 

Such computations should be made by 
any engineer installing buried counterpoise 
wires or groups of ground rods. In order 
to show how short and easy such calcula- 
tions are, the first will be given in detail. 
Only two formulas are needed in this case, 
namely equations 17 and 18 of reference 9 
of the paper.’ 

Average potential of one wire caused by 
its own charge (by equation 18) 


=< \ 108 ieee 


=2q(logn 76,800 —1) =2qX 10.25 


where g=charge per centimeter of wire. 
(For the ratio L/a use inch units, L=200 
feet =2,400 inches and a =0,125-inch radius.) 

Average potential caused by the image 
wire at s=36 inches (by equation 17) 


a oy ( ogee ee ) 
Bcd Noa OL 16L.” am 

4X 2,400 36 
=24 (oxn' 36 ~149x2,400 2 
=29(5.59-1+0.01— .. .)=29¢X4.60 


Average potential of wire caused by it- 
self and image =2qX 14.85. 

Total charge of wire and image, using the 
length in centimeter =2 X 4,800 X2.54q. 


Nes potential —_2qX 14.85 
C charge 2qX4,800X2.54 


By equation 14, reference 9 


R= 
29 
14.85 
cag END ieoaee tert 
2r 4,8002.54 
p=178,000 ohms per cubic centimeter 


By equation 17, potential caused by a 
wire at s=40 feet =480 inches is 


4X 2,400 480 
24 toen 5 ae US pire 


480 4,800 *" 
=29X2.09 
Table Il 15 
Ohms to Ground 4) 
Measured 


Conductors 


Calculated 4 
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The potential caused by the image of that 
wire =2qX 2.09. 

Potential when there are two wires 
as feet apart =2q(14.85+2.09+2.09) =2qx 
19,03. 


1 2qX 19.03 
C 4qX4,8002.54 


Resistance to ground of two wires 40 
feet apart 


‘\ 178,000 e—_19.08 
Qn ~2X4,800X2.54 


The measured value, from Figure 1 of 
the paper, is 22 ohms. 

Other cases calculated give curves of the 
same shape as those in Figure 1, and agree- 
ing with them within 11 per cent or less. 

The reduction in ground resistauce by 
putting in a middle wire is shown in Table 
I of this discussion. 

In a similar manner, the data in the last 
half of Table III of the paper can be 
computed from the average of the first 
four items, as shown in Table II of this 
discussion. 

The practical check on the accuracy of 
the formulas is welcome. But, in future 
work, when an engineer wishes to know 
what percentage of change in ground resist- 
ance should be caused by a given change in 
counterpoise design, the information can be 
obtained more reliably by calculations of the 
type described than by comparing with 
previous tests. Such calculations are so 
short that they could be made in the field 
as soon as a measurement has shown that a 
tower-footing resistance is too high. 


= 22.1 ohms 
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L. A. Terven (West Penn Power Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.): The West Penn Power 
Company has in operation 3-132 kv single- 
circuit steel-tower lines which are provided 
with counterpoise, and one of them has 
been in service long enough to accumulate 
data to afford a comparison of lightning- 
protection characteristics with and without 
counterpoise. The line extends 58.8 miles 
“from Lake Lynn on the border of West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania to Cumberland, 
Md., over a mountainous terrain with high- 
resistance substrata. The construction is 
horizontal with 20-foot separation between 
conductors and two ground wires are pro- 
vided approximately ten feet above the con- 
ductor and separated 20 feet from each 
other. Because of the poor lightning per- 
formance of the line it was decided in the 
fall of 1936 to install continuous counter- 
poise between towers with unsually high 
footing resistance (the 17 towers affected 
averaged 171 ohms footing resistance). At 
the time six years of lightning season records 
had shown 15 interruptions. Some 9,000 
feet of number 2 copper weld counterpoise 
was installed about 18 inches under the 
surface and was connected from tower to 
tower. 

Table III of the discussion shows the 
lightning performance of the line before and 
after the counterpoise had been installed. 
The year 1937 is not considered, because 
the counterpoise was installed during the 
lightning season of the year. 
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Table Ill. Lightning Performance Before and 
After Installation of Counterpoise 
Inter- Per 
ruptions 100 
Dueto Miles 
Light- Per 
Year ning Year Remarks 
LOSS eaten 2 ae Oe 
19350 cee 5 8.5 
LOSS iacces 1 REY 
1934-36 
96 5 
Renee . one +t ae { Counterpoise installed 
aS sree eee! Vine the year 
‘ 9 
4 oe ve ae 1 = ~ { Quick reclosing in sery- 
Ti aie Va ice from here on 
1940 occ VA CRE: 3.4 
GAL Sai ctevegs 1 MSY 
1939 } *R As) 
1O40i fie 2 
1938-41 
Average.. 2.75....4.7 


* Instantaneous tripouts which did not result in 
interruptions due to quick reclosing. 


In the spring of 1939 quick reclosing 
breakers were installed at the line terminals 
which served to mask the performance of the 
line. Five instantaneous reclosures were 
registered in 1939-40 which were attributed 
to lightning, but which did not result in 
interruptions to service.. 

The table does not show any improvement 
in lightning protective characteristics caused 
by the counterpoise, the average interrup- 
tions per year per 100 miles being 4.5 before 
the counterpoise was installed and 4.7 after 
installation. Possibly the amount of coun- 
terpoise was not adequate, as a number of 
towers tested to 100-ohms footing resist- 
ance, which were not included in the 
counterpoise program, or perhaps the in- 
complete shielding of the conductors by the 
ground wires prevented the effect of the 
counterpoise being noticeable. 


J. H. Hagenguth (General Electric Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass.): The authors give 
a very comprehensive study of the effective- 
ness of low ground resistance on the pre- 
vention of transmission-line flashovers. 
They have found by practical experience 
that the counterpoise is an excellent means 
of reducing tower-footing resistances to suf- 
ficiently low values to prevent flashover of 
line insulation where ground wires are used 
for all of the strokes contacting the towers 
or ground wires of 220-kv lines and in prac- 
tically all cases of 132-kv and 66-kv lines. 
In the latter case, however, the tower cur- 
rent limit appears to be of the order of 
60,000 amperes even for footing resistances 
of the order of six ohms. As stated by the 
authors, there appears some doubt with 
regard to actual tower currents, inasmuch 
as it has been found that currents in single 
legs are not necessarily equal, and further, 
that considerable percentages of the total 
tower currents may flow in the tower 
braces and therefore may not be measured 
with links installed at the tower legs only. 
Multiplication factors up to two have been 
found applicable, depending on the tower 
structure, to arrive at total tower currents 
from leg measurements only. In this way 
the authors calculate a maximum safe cur- 
rent of 120,000 amperes. 
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Figure 1. Counterpoise impedance (1B, 2B) 
and tower potential (1A, 2A) caused by 
tower currents (1, 2) 


D-c resistance of counterpoise—six ohms. 
Plotted for two 200-foot counterpoises 


I believe that our knowledge of the be- 
havior of counterpoises, from theory and 
tests, is sufficiently accurate to permit cal- 
culations of actual voltages at a stricken 
tower for given current fronts and counter- 
poises installed. While it is not claimed 
that such calculations are very accurate, I 
believe that only by means of such calcula- 
tions can we finally arrive at the true answer 
to some of the still unexplained phenomena. 
More accurate calculations can be made if 
any particular installation is considered 
where detailed data of counterpoise resist- 
ances are available. 

The basis of the calculations is that the 
counterpoise is a variable impedance as 
shown by tests.t The time variation of 
this impedance depends principally on the 
length of the counterpoise and its d-c re- 
sistance. The counterpoise impedance 
varies with applied current wave front? as 
indicated by Figure 1 of this discussion. 
Multiplication of instantaneous values of 
current and counterpoise impedance re- 
sults in the instantaneous tower voltage. 
The tower current is assumed to have a cur- 
rent peak of varying fronts and a tail of 
ten microseconds to half value on lines 
equipped with ground wires. The length of 
the tail of the tower-current wave depends 
essentially on the length of the span and the 
value of ground resistances of the towers. 
There is some evidence that the current 
peaks in stricken transmission-line towers 
are substantially of this order. 

Figure 2 shows the crest values of tower 
voltages thus calculated as functions of 
tower-current wave front (solid lines) and 
the expected arc-over voltage of the insulator 
strings in use on the 66-kv lines described 
in the paper (635-kv negative 1.540 
wave). The arc-over voltage curve is cor- 
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Figure 2. Maximum tower potential as func- 

tion of wave front and amplitude of tower cur- 

rent for two 200-foot counterpoises connected 
to tower 


D-c resistance of counterpoise—six ohms 
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rected for the type of voltage wave and the 
coupling factor given in the paper. Four 
parallel counterpoises of 200-foot length 
are used with combined d-c resistance of 
six ohms. The effective impedance used is 
the impedance of one counterpoise divided 
by four. This is not strictly true because of 
proximity effects between counterpoise 
wires in the same span, but suffices for the 
purpose of this example. 

Figure 3 of this discussion shows a similar 
calculation for two 200-foot counterpoise 
wires with assumed d-c resistance of six 
ohms. Curves of this type show that the 
amplitude of the tower current, which will 
not cause flashover, greatly depends on the 
current front, as well as on the number of 
counterpoises installed. The tolerable cur- 
rent for a four-counterpoise ground is of 
the order of 1.6 times as great as for the 
two-counterpoise ground, even though the 
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Figure 3. Maximum tower potential as func- 

tion of wave front and amplitude of tower cur- 

rent for four 200-foot counterpoises con- 
nected to tower 


D-c resistance of counterpoise—six ohms 


d-c resistance of both systems is equal. If, 
therefore, the tower current causing flash- 
over on a two-counterpoise tower is 60,000 
amperes, this would indicate that the cur- 
rent front of the tower current was of the 
order of not more than three microseconds. 
On the other hand, if the current was 
120,000 amperes, the current front would 
have to be of the order of not more than 4.5 
microseconds. Similarly, on a four-counter- 
poise tower, 80,000 amperes require a tower- 
current front of less than one microsecond 
and 120,000 amperes a front less than 3.5 
microseconds. On this basis, a 60,000- 
ampere tower current should not cause 
sparkover on a tower grounded through 
four counterpoises. 

It would be interesting if the authors 
could give in greater detail the conditions 
existing at towers of the 66-kv and 132-kv 
lines where sparkover occurred, the number 
of counterpoises installed and the probable 
amplitude of the tower current causing the 
flashover. A comparison of the data ob- 
tained in the field with curves of the type 
shown in Figures 2 and 3, would provide a 
valuable check between theory, laboratory 
tests, and actual lightning performance of 
counterpoise systems. 
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F. O. Wollaston (Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago, Ill.): Much of the in- 
formation in this paper was made available 
to Commonwealth Edison Company by 
the authors and their associates for use in 
designing the counterpoise installation on 
the 220-ky Powerton—Crawford line. This 
information proved very helpful in the pre- 
liminary layout of our counterpoise system. 

In the actual installation of counterpoises, 
which were of the discontinuous type, no 
practical means of predetermining counter- 
poise requirements was found. The pro- 
cedure actually followed was to install suc- 
cessively wires up to 300 feet long, starting 
each wire at the tower. The combined re- 
sistance of tower footing and counterpoise 
wire was measured after each 100 feet of 
wire had been buried, and installation con- 
tinued until the desired ohmic resistance was 
obtained. 

Footing resistances were meastired in all 
cases by the probe method, employing a 
Megger-type ground tester, and auxiliary 
current, and potential probes. While this 
method is satisfactory for determining the 
resistance of tower footings and driven 
grounds, it must be used with considerable 
care for counterpoise systems; otherwise 
some uncertainty will always exist as to the 
true ground resistance. The auxiliary 
grounds must be located far enough from 
the ground under test to eliminate errors 
caused by the large area covered by the 
grounding system. It will generally be 
found necessary to investigate the effect of 
varying the spacings of the auxiliary probes, 
and to determine the minimum distance at 
which accurate readings are obtained. For 
tower lines with extensive counterpoise sys- 
tem, the necessary distance to the current 
probe may be several hundred feet. 


P. L. Bellaschi (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Sharon, Pa.): An 
important characteristic of grounds is the 
lowering of the impulse resistance with cur- 
rent. This is particularly the case for 
grounds driven in high-resistance soil.! 
Other important factors connected with 
the problem of grounds are the effect of the 
discharge-circuit or lead inductance, and 
the conditions in the earth. Conclusion 1 
in the paper by Hansson and Waldorf and 


the field experience reported previously? 


focus attention on the inductance drop and 
its importance. The lead or tower induct- 
ance becomes particularly significant when 
steep-front currents of high magnitude are 
discharged to earth. For example: analysis 
shows that for a 2x40-microsecond, 40,000- 
ampere current the voltage developed in a 
50-foot down lead or a 100-foot- tower may 
well attain several times the ground-resist- 
ance drop (five-ohm resistance ground), 
This inductance drop is practically over in 
two microseconds. 

Besides the lead or tower inductance, ap- 
preciable inductance may be present ‘also 
in the ground proper, as is the case for 
grounds driven deep into the earth, or for 
a counterpoise spread over a wide area. 
Consider, for instance, a five-ohm 100-foot 
driven ground or counterpoise which taps 
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its low resistance largely at the further end 
from the tower. The total inductance of 
the rod or conductor is in the order of 50 
microhenrys, and, accordingly, this ground 
would have a time constant of about 
L/R=50/5=10 microseconds. <A current 
rising to crest in a time shorter than this, 
naturally builds up a voltage across the 
ground which is the sum of the two drops, 
L(di/dt)+Ri. For currents rising rapidly 
to high crest values, the initial voltage de- 
veloped across the ground is largely the in- 
ductance drop, and this can reach magni- 
tudes considerably greater than the resist- 
ance drop corresponding to crest current. 
If the resistance is distributed along the 
length of the conductor or rod, the relation- 
ship of the two drops is more complex than 
previously stated—only a part of the total 
inductance of the conductor or rod is ef- 
fective. 

The foregoing are limiting factors. They 
do not, however, detract from the fact that 
deep grounds or counterpoise grounds, as 
the case and circumstances require, provide 
an easier path to the current discharge to 
earth, 
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S. K. Waldorf and E. Hansson: It is not 
surprising that the performance of the 
transmission line described by Mr. Tervan 
was not improved by the addition of the 
counterpoise. The installation was made 
along only about three per cent of the line, 
and apparently the footing resistances of 
most of the towers in the line exceeded by a 
good deal the optimum footing resistances 
recommended in the summary of the paper 
under discussion. Undoubtedly Mr. Ter- 
ven’s analysis that the amount of counter- 
poise installed was not adequate is the funda- 
mental reason for the lack of improvement 
in the line’s performance. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Wollaston 


has also found field measurements as the ~ 


only practical guide for counterpoise instal- 
lation. Perhaps there are some localities 
where counterpoise characteristics can be 
satisfactorily predetermined, but Mr. Wol- 
laston’s experience around Chicago and 
that reported in the paper indicate that there 
are at least two widely separated territories 
where individual field testing of counterpoise 
is required during installation. Mr. Wollas- 
ton’s comments on the spacing of auxiliary 
probes for ground-resistance measurements 
is welcome confirmation of the experience 
summarized in the first paragraph of section 
VI of the paper. 

Professor Dwight suggests that the 
ground resistance of a counterpoise system 
can be calculated in the field and that the 


proper amount of conductor can be pre-— 


determined for a given location. This can 
occasionally be done, but field experience 
in the territory covered by the paper and 
that cited by Mr. Wollaston show that this 
is usually impossible. Changes in soil 
resistivity are frequently so large and abrupt 
that the resistance of 100 feet of wire is no 
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' sure criterion of the effect of the next 100 
feet installed. Usually such changes occur 
most often when the counterpoise system 
passes from a wooded section into a culti- 
vated field, or vice versa. A method of de- 
signing counterpoise systems was tried in 
which the required amount of conductor 
was calculated from the ground resistance 
of tower foundations, tower-foundation re- 
sistances themselves being a measure of 
soil ,resistivity. The field results differed 
so frequently and so widely from those pre- 
dicted by calculation that the method was 
abandoned in favor of the cut-and-try or 
install-and-measure method. 

The accompanying Table IV of the discus- 
sion complies with Mr. Hagenguth’s request 
for more complete details about towers at 


Table IV. Flashovers on Transmission Towers Provided With Counterpoise 


of the strokes went to the lower half of the 
sphere with the top of the sphere apparently 
shielded to some extent. It would seem that 
an explanation of this effect could be ad- 
vanced on the basis of relative gradient 
distribution about the sphere portion and 
the supporting shank. Simple approximate 
gradient calculations indicate that the 
gradient about a small radius shank could 
easily exceed the gradient about the much 
larger radius sphere itself, especially when 
the opposite electrode, in this case the cloud, 
is far removed so as to contribute little 
relative increase of gtadient at the top of 
the sphere. The writer recalls a photograph 
in a British publication which shows the 
case of a 60-cycle discharge which took place 
around the spheres when they were widely 


Ground 
Resistance of 
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Current poise in Potential 
Line and Tower in Amperes Ohms (IX R) Type of Counterpoise Installed 
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Tower 97 (66 kv) § “*"" (tower, three 400-ft conductors east 
12.2 640 kv { Four 300-ft conductors north, four 


Safe Harbor—Perryville } RSS GOO oma 
Tower 15 (132 kv) i 


825-ft conductors south to next tower 


which flashovers have occurred and at 
which counterpoise was installed. 

The Holtwood-York 66-kv line with a 
coupling factor of 0.35-gives an insulating 
level of about 980 kv. On the Holtwood-— 
Coatesville 66-kv line the corresponding 
values are about 0.25 and 850 ky, and on 
the Safe Harbor-Perryville 132-kv line 
they are about 0.35 and 1,550 kv. The 
counterpoise systems at the towers of Table 
IV are all arranged in simple patterns such 
as shown in Figure 2 of the paper. The 
tower currents were in every case either the 
sum of currents measured in the four corner 
legs of the tower or the current measured 
in one corner leg multiplied by four. 

Mr. Bellaschi’s analysis of the behavior 
of counterpoise and long ground rods helps 
one to understand the phenomena involved 
when flashovers occur with low measured 
ground resistances, 


Effect of Lightning on 
Thin Metal Surfaces 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 
42-104 by K. B. McEachron and J. H. Hagen- 
guth, presented at the AIEE summer conven- 
tion, Chicago, Ill., June 22-26, 1942, and 
published in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
August section, pages 559-64. 


M. Newman (University of . Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn.): The paper by K. B. 
McEachron and J. H. Hagenguth presents 
several very interesting cases of lightning to 
spheres on top of radio towers, where many 
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separated, and, while no explanation was 
given with the photograph, it would seem 
that the considerations submitted by the 
writer of this discussion of relative gradients 
about the sphere and support would fit both 
the 60-cycle case referred to and the case of 
the long-duration lightning discharges oc- 
curring to the lower portions of the sphere. 

It would be of interest to have more com- 
plete information on the details of the sup- 
port and whether any pits were visible on the 
support itself. It would seem probable that 
many of the streamers would extend from 
the supporting shank slightly below the 
shielding zone of the sphere with a possi- 
bility of the completed discharge path shift- 
ing to the shorter paths to the sphere 
surface. 

McEachron and Hagenguth are to be 
greatly complimented on presenting in their 
paper a great deal of new interesting data 
which lead to new information. It is hoped 
the new data will be clarified further in this 
and other discussions. The points in the 
present discussion are submitted, because 
they have a bearing on questions of shielding 
theory and also on the question of whether 
the discharges necessarily originated from 
the sphere. 


P. L. Bellaschi (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Sharon, Pa.):; I 
agree with the authors that the fusion found 
on metallic objects hit by lightning is a 
source of useful information. For instance, 
initial information of this character from 
electric conductors provided a valuable 
guide during the early laboratory research 
on long-duration low-current components 
of lightning strokes, so that important de- 
velopments on protective devices and other 
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electrical apparatus were well under way in 
1938. 

From the data discussed in a paper on this 
subject, which I presented to the Institute 
a year ago (reference 2 of this paper), the 
mean value of the charge in lightning strokes 
to electric-power lines, lightning rods, and to 
other objects near the surface of the earth 
was estimated to be between 15 and 30 
coulombs. The maximum charge observed 
was 200 coulombs, but there is evidence 
from the high volume of fusion that this 
charge might reach 300 coulombs in rare 
cases. Although the data presented by the 
authors may differ somewhat from that ob- 
tained by the writer in regard to the meth- 
ods of test and of analysis, it appears to 
me that the results seem to be in fairly close 
agreement. 

In addition to their basic interest, these 
investigations are of direct practical value 
as pointed out by the authors in determining 
the minimum thickness of metal for con- 
tainers of flammable or explosive materials. 
The question has been asked, ““What mini- 
mum-size conductor can be used on over- 
head lines that will not be burned in two by 
lightning?” According to my data for 
copper, a number 4conductor should be satis- 
factory in most cases. A few cases of larger 
conductors having been sundered by light- 
ning have been reported, but the evidence 
is not entirely conclusive. In addition to the 
heating effect of the stroke, consideration 
must be given to the mechanical forces 
exerted on the conductor by the action of 
the high-current component. 

The fusion on metals and the various 
effects associated with the high-current com- 
ponent provide about the only clues that 
can be found at the scene to assess the 
nature and severity of the lightning stroke 
and to reconstruct the probable or true 
circumstances in a particular case. 


K. B. McEachron and J. H. Hagenguth: 
With regard to Mr. Newman’s question con- 
cerning pits on the sphere supports, no in- 
formation is available for the WSM sphere. 
We have recieved anothér similar sphere 
from WLW, which had been mounted 828 
feet above ground for approximately seven 
years, with a five-inch-long portion of the 
shank. The sphere had a 14-inch outside 
diameter and 23-mil thickness of copper. 
The inside diameter of the shank was 19/16 
inch and the outside 17/s inch, with a wall 
thickness of the shank of 5/3. inch. There 
are 122 pits on the shank. The distribution 
of these pits along the shank is of interest, 
being 28, 41, 36, 14, 3 pits per one-inch band, 
starting from the sphere. This would indi- 
cate that the number of pits at distances of 
six inches and greater from the sphere 
should be negligible. While the theory of 
gradient distribution is attractive, it is very 
difficult to state whether the shank is hit 
and the arc travels to the spheres or whether 
the sphere is hit and the arc moves down 
the shank. Because the pits on the shank 
are numerous only close to the sphere, it 
should be expected that the sphere would 
shield that portion of the shank and the 
stroke channel moves down toward the 
shank. 

The distribution of the holes shows a 
similar concentration in the center belt as 
for the WSM sphere, about 52 per cent of 
the holes being found in 42 per cent of the 
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six-inch-wide zone at the equator. Clerk 
Maxwell shows the lines of force (Figure 
III, article 120)! caused by a charged point 
in a uniform field. If we use one of the 
nearer equipotential surfaces as a metallic 
surface, we obtain practically a sphere. 
The gradients there would correspond to 
the location of the hole. The shank, of 
course, should upset this field. The rapid 
decrease in pits on the shank away from the 
sphere, as well as the distribution of pits 
and holes in the center belt of the sphere, 
would indicate that the gradients at the 
sphere are substantially the same with 
shank as shown by Maxwell without the 
shank. 

There were a total of 695 pits on the 
sphere and the shank, 27 holes in the upper 
half, and 29 holes in the lower half. The 
largest hole indicated 200 coulombs and 
was located in the lower half. The ex- 
pectancy curve checks very closely the 
curve obtained from the W.SM sphere, 50 
per cent of the holes indicating about 20 
coulombs. 

Information such as obtained by holes 
burned in metal and fusion of conductors is, 
of course, only a very rough indication of 
the total charge involved. The current 
values and duration cannot be obtained by 
such methods. Only the oscillograph or 
other devices which can measure both time 
and current amplitude can give accurate 
results. Oscillographic evidence of the long- 
duration discharges were first obtained in 
1937 at the Empire State Building and 
reported in 1939 by McEachron.? Evidence 
of fusion in the field is valuable, however, 
because it shows that long-duration dis- 
charges exist not only on tall structures such 
as the Empire State Building but also on 
distribution circuits, dwellings, and other 
structures of relatively low elevation above 
the earth’s surface. There is no reason why 
results of the tests presented in the paper 
should not check with Bellaschi’s findings 
on fusion of lightning rods. Combination 
of such data will result in a better quantita- 
tive understanding of the long-duration 
discharges. 
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Transient Recovery Voltages 
and Circuit-Breaker 
Performance 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 
42-120 by R. C. Van Sickle, presented at the 
AIEE summer convention, Chicago, Ill., 
June 22-26, 1942, and published in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, November sec- 
tion, pages 804-13. 


J. A. Elzi (The Commonwealth and South- 
ern Corporation, Jackson, Mich.): Circuit 
breakers used as switching devices for 
equipment such as motors, capacitors, line- 
charging reactors, and synchronous-con- 
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denser starting present one of the most 
difficult application problems, and breaker 
performance for these applications has fre- 
quently not been satisfactory. This is 
evidenced by excessive contact burning and 
distress during operation, both of which are 
an indication of improper co-ordination 
between rate of transient recovery voltage 
and the rate of recovery of dielectric 
strength between the breaker contacts. It 
frequently happens that these breakers are 
nonautomatic in their operation or that the 
short-circuit duty is quite low, so that 
interrupting rating is not a suitable criterion 
for the selection of a breaker. 

The results of the tests presented in this 
paper and also the data presented in the 
companion papers indicate that, even 
though the rate of transient recovery volt- 
age may be relatively high, it is possible 
to select a type of circuit-interrupting de- 
vice which will give trouble-free perform- 
ance at the relatively low values of current 
which the breaker is required to interrupt in 
these applications. 

In the past it has been the practice to 
apply a breaker having a higher interrupting 
capacity as a remedial measure where such 
troubles have been encountered. This 
method has met with some measure of 
success, but, judging from the results pre- 
sented in this paper, it appears that a far 
better approach in making these applica- 
tions will consist in the proper selection of 
the type of interrupting device used rather 
than in simply providing a larger breaker. 


F. Von Voigtlander (The Commonwealth 
and Southern Corporation, Jackson, Mich.): 
The author shows that the extremes of 
transient recovery voltages are higher than 
had been anticipated, but that generally 
the values actually encountered in practice 
are much lower. Companion papers have 
shown that but few circuit breakers have 
failed in service caused by high tran- 
sient recovery voltages; yet many circuit 
breakers now in service were designed be- 
fore complete data were available on these 
phenomena. 

The writer of this discussion would there- 
fore like to ask whether the present switch- 
gear may not be overdesigned in this re- 
spect, possibly at the expense of other de- 
sirable characteristics, and whether worth- 
while economies or improvements of other 
features might not be possible by taking 
into account the lower recovery rates usu- 
ally experienced, even though such a pro- 
cedure might require measures to limit 
extremes in certain special applications. 


Raymond C. R. Schulze (Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company, Newark, N. J.): 
Published data in the past have indicated 
that the recovery rate had a definite effect 
on the interrupting capacity, but there have 
been no co-ordinated data or series of tests 
on this problem. This paper by Mr. Van 
Sickle supplies some much needed informa- 
tion on the subject. 

When I was employed by Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company my first job was 
to calculate short-circuit currents and to 
compare circuit-breaker duties with their 
ratings. I have had a hand in this job ever 
since. About the time that we appeared to 
be up-to-date, something was added to the 
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system, or the manufacturer derated his’ 


breakers, and we had to start over again// 
Sometimes there are too many circuit 
breakers to be rebuilt or replaced for the 
money available in any one year, and so it 
becomes necessary to pick out the worst 
ones. This is done by comparing the short- 
circuit amperes, the probability of opera- 
tion, and the experience on the various 
breakers. The experience consisted of the 
recovery-voltage rate and certain mis- 
cellaneous factors; 
of Mr. Van Sickle’s paper, it was felt that, 
if the time were available, the recovery 
voltage rates for the various breakers could 
be calculated, and then this factor could be 
separated out of the experience. However, 
this paper seems to indicate that for oil 
circuit breakers the arcing time is sub- 
stantially independent of the recovery volt- 
agerate. (This is above some critical value 
of recovery rate which is relatively too low 
to be troublesome.) This is indicated by 
various figures and statements in the paper- 
If true, this is fine, because if the arcing time 
is not appreciably affected by the recovery 
voltage rate, then there should be no real 
need for calculating this factor. This should 


_ save a lot of work. 


. 


On page eleven of the paper, the state- 
ment is made that ‘‘Published data has 
frequently shown that breakers with self- 
generated deionizing action have shorter 
arcing times at high currents than at low 
currents.’? We have had some experience 
to substantiate this statement. One 
manufacturer tested one breaker, of which 
we have a number, and which we felt was 
rated too conservatively. The rating we 
finally adopted for this one breaker is 140 
per cent of its name plate value, although 
this particular breaker actually withstood up 
to 280 per cent of its name plate rating. It 
has been our practice to replace these 
breakers when the duties exceeded 140 per 
cent (when some other work was being done 
on equipment associated with it). In view 
of the statement in the paper, and the fact 
that the breaker actually took more than 
our rating, perhaps we have spent a lot of 
money unnecessarily. 

Another point in Mr. Van Sickle’s paper 
interests me. Various figures concerning 
oil breakers show that the arcing time is 
relatively constant with an increase in 
either short-circuit current or recovery 
voltage. However, the arcing time in a 
compressed-air breaker does increase as the - 
recovery voltage rate increases. I am 
wondering if this might be an argument for 
continuing to use oil breakers rather than 
the compressed-air type. 

Considering the data which Mr. Van 
Sickle must have on the varying rates of 
decay of current at various natural fre- 
quencies, and the value of a curve of dec- 
rement factor versus natural frequency 
for use in future recovery voltage calcula- 
tions, I am wondering if Mr. Van Sickle 
could develop such a curve for the use of 
the industry. I 


David C. Prince: 


For discussion, see page 
1016. 4 
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R. L. Webb (Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y.): All 
of the papers just presented on the subject 
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of transient recovery voltages as applied to 
power switchgear should prove informative 
and useful to both users and manufacturers 
of circuit breakers. 

The paper giving a ‘Practical Calcula- 
tion of Circuit Transient Recovery Volt- 
ages” provides a simplified method of cal- 
culation that can be used with reasonable 
accuracy by engineers not expert in this 
particular field. The method was used by 
us,in assisting with the Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies survey, and it was 
found relatively easy to follow. The data 
furnished on circuit constants are essential. 

The paper on “Transient Recovery- 
Voltage Characteristics of Electric-Power 
Systems” shows that recovery rates above 
5,000 volts per microseconds may be ex- 
pected on only a small percentage of all 
breakers. We do not know yet whether fur- 
ther developments in some breakers may 
be proved essential for satisfactory perform- 
ance at recovery rates approximating 
10,000 volts per microseconds, but utility 
engineers can give some thought to means 
for keeping the recovery rates low. 

High recovery rates are usually associ- 
ated with a circuit of very low capacitance 
connected between a breaker terminal and a 
lumped reactance, such as a reactor or a 
transformer. On one such circuit of our 27- 
ky system the recovery rate was calculated 
to be 8,600 volts per microseconds. In 
experimenting with the calculations we 
found that this rate could be reduced to 
less than 5,000 volts per microseconds by 
connecting a five-foot length of lead-covered 
cable in series with, or as a stub to, the low 
capacitance part of the circuit. In this 
ease the cable added about 750 micromi- 
crofarads to the capacitance of the connec- 
tion. Some such correction might be found 
for any circuit. 

It appears, therefore, that the problem 
of relieving stresses on switchgear resulting 
from high recovery voltage rates rests with 
the user as well as with the manufacturer. 
The user can lay out his connections ini- 
tially, in many cases, so as to avoid the type 
of circuit which inherently gives high re- 
covery rates. 

It is encouraging to see the extent to 
which new testing facilities for high voltage- 
Tecovery rates have already been used to 
check the performance of both oil and air 
circuit breakers. The paper ‘Transient 
Recovery Voltages and Circuit-Breaker 
Performance’”’ describes laboratory tests at 
the highest recovery rates used so far in test 
circuits. The limits reached in voltage- 
recovery rate seem satisfactorily high for 
proving breaker performance, in view of the 
upper values found in the AEIC survey. 
The tests would be more conclusive, how- 
ever, if high current at rated voltage could 
be interrupted with associated high re- 
covery voltages applied to the breaker ter- 
minals on the same test. 


C. Concordia and H. A. Peterson (General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.): 
These papers on transient recovery voltages 
present a clear picture of the recovery rates 
which may be encountered in actual circuits, 
of methods of calculating them, and of the 
effect of these recovery voltages on circuit- 
breaker performance for the simplest form of 
test circuit. However, a review of actual 
circuit-breaker performance indicates that 
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factors other than the rate of rise of re- 
covery voltage may, in particular instances, 
have a greater effect on breaker perform- 
ance; that is, the rate may be low and 
yet the interruption difficult. 

The conclusion brought to light by several 
recent analytical studies is that the con- 
figuration of circuits containing appreciable 
amounts of capacitance may make them 
much more severe than the simple circuit 
considered as the laboratory test. For 
example, high reactance grounding!~? may 
reduce the recovery rate and at the same 
time increase the severity. Again, inter- 
ruption of line charging current has a very 
low associated recovery voltage but is 
known to be a severe duty.4 

The points above are worthy of emphasis, 
because they are not merely special cases. 
Rather, one or more phases of a breaker may 
be required to interrupt a small current with 
a slow recovery voltage rate since un- 
balanced faults are more prevalent than 
three-phase faults. This small current 
may be either capacitive in nature (similar 
to line charging current) or reactive, de- 
pending upon the assumed _ condition, 
phase-clearing sequence, and system ground- 
ing impedance. Consequently the fore- 
going points are essential factors in the 
development and in evaluating the perform- 
ance of any breaker. 
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A. J. Krupy (Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.): Asa general comment 
upon the three papers relating to the system 
recovery voltages and their effect on the 
performance of the circuit breakers, I would 
like to stress a point which was briefly 
mentioned in the Adams-St. Clair paper and 
also give some data on the service experi- 
ence with the breakers which may be of 


interest to MacNeill and Van Sickle and to- 


others: 

When the voltage-recovery calculations 
were cormpleted and the results analyzed, 
it was found that a fairly large percentage 
of the system breakers were subjected to a 
high recovery voltage. From this, it would 
appear that considerable trouble should be 
experienced with the circuit breakers oper- 
ating under such voltage-recovery condi- 
tions. However, in case of our system, a 
careful check of the service performance of 
breakers during the period of some 20 years 
showed that there was not a single case of 
breaker failure or even any serious distress 
which could be definitely traced to a high 
rate of voltage recovery. Such breaker 
failures as did occur were invariably con- 
fined to the breakers with the previously 
known inadequate interrupting capacity, 
or to those which failed because of some 
other clearly established reasons. 
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This leads us to the conclusion that a 
substantial well-designed breaker, which 
has an ample thermal capacity and a suffi- 
cient interrupting duty for a given location, 
has given us a remarkably satisfactory serv- 
ice even at the locations which in calcula- 
tions gave rather high recovery voltages. 

The above service record may be ex- 
plained in several ways: 


1. The calculations were made for the most 
pessimistic system conditions which exist only a 
small fraction of the total service time, and, there- 
fore, the calculated results are unduly pessimistic. 


2. A three-phase ungrounded fault, which was 
assumed in calculations, is a very rare occurrence 
as compared with the variety of other faults ex- 
perienced on the system. 


3. The breaker itself reduces the voltage-recovery 
rate to an appreciable extent especially for the high 
values of current. 


4. A breaker which was designed to obtain high 
interrupting capacity inherently possesses a suffi- 
ciently good voltage-recovery characteristic. 


5. During the past 20 years, our system has been 
persistently lucky. 


It is most likely, of course, that not only 
one but several of the above factors were 
responsible for the observed service record. 
This does not mean, however, that the work 
and the tedious calculations which have 
been made in connection with the survey 
are of no practical value. On the contrary, 
in case of our system, for example, it was 
plainly demonstrated that only a very 
minor change in the design of a switch 
house, or a minor change in the connection 
between the reactor and the breaker, can 
reduce the initial rate of voltage recovery 
to a fraction of its original value. Thus, we 
have found an easy and simple way to con- 
trol to some extent the voltage-recovery 
rate at a given location, should conditions 
arise which would warrant it. 


J. B. MacNeill (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): The group of three papers on tran- 
sient recovery voltages form a symposium 
covering system conditions and circuit- 
breaker design aspects. This is a valuable 
contribution and should correct certain 
wrong impressions which have grown up 
over a period of years, and which have been 
associated with the inadequate performance 
of early switchgear for difficult restored 
voltage conditions. 

The results of the Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies study and the work 
done by manufacturers in their laboratories, 
as shown by the Van Sickle paper, may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Extremely high rates of recovery voltage are 
rather unusual under normal operating conditions. 


2. Modern circuit interrupters are not sensitive to 
recovery voltage rate as were earlier devices. In 
fact the average modern interrupter will handle 


‘ without distress, a broad band of recovery rates. 


3. The occasional extremely high-speed rate of 
recovery does not affect a large system area, and, 
if necessary, means of slowing down the recovery 
rate are generally available. 


The modern oil circuit breaker for- 
tunately handles widely differing rates of 
recovery without its performance being 
affected greatly. This, I believe, is due to 
the nature of the dielectric in the arc stream 
during interruption. It cannot be assumed, 
however, that other forms of interrupter 
will necessarily have the same latitude in 
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handling recovery voltages. Radically 
different forms of interrupter will need to 
be verified in this important respect. In 
general, however, laboratory testing equip- 
ments present restoration rates higher than 
average operating conditions. With the 
knowledge now available on system condi- 
tions, design engineers should be able to 
provide adequately against extended arcing 
times caused by any reasonable rate of 
voltage recovery. 


R. C. Van Sickle: The discussions of these 
papers have brought out a number of im- 
portant points which arise in interpreting 
the data for circuit-breaker application. 


The scope of the data needs emphasis. 
The tests were made to determine the 
effect of varying the transient recovery volt- 
age while the current interrupted and the 
normal frequency recovery voltage were 
held constant.’ To obtain the high natural 
frequencies associated with the most severe 
transient recovery voltages reactors were 
placed in the test cells adjacent to the 
breaker. They limited the current which 
could be used in this type of testing. These 
tests fulfilled their purpose by demon- 
strating the characteristics of the transient 
recovery voltages which are found with the 
maximum arcing times. These character- 
istics were found on the normal testing cir- 
cuits at the highest currents. 


The data demonstrated that at a given 
voltage and current, increasing the severity 
of the transient recovery voltage increased 
the arcing time up to a limit and that fur- 
ther increase in the severity did not further 
increase the arcing time. This limit was 
reached well below the values obtained on 
normal testing circuits. 


To fully demonstrate a breaker for a 
given voltage and current it is necessary to 
test it with a transient recovery voltage 
which produces the maximum arcing. A 
test or service on a circuit which produces 
less than the maximum arcing can demon- 
strate the breaker for that service, but the 
breaker might fail completely if applied on a 
more severe circuit. 


A circuit breaker passing the high-power 
laboratory test should perform as well or 
better in service. It does not follow that 
the breakers are designed with too high 
a factor of safety for the majority of appli- 
cations. As shown by the data submitted 
in this paper, the maximum arcing time of 
the breakers tested was reached at rela- 
tively low natural frequencies of the 
transient recovery voltage. The voltage- 
recovery rates corresponding to them can be 
obtained on over 70 per cent of the breaker 
locations of the 11,000 to 13,800 volts range 
as shown by Figure 10 of the paper by St. 
Clair and Adams. Of the remaining 30 
per cent, part will be on circuits which can 
cause almost the maximum arcing time. A 
few will be on circuits where they can never 
be severely stressed. These few might be 
built less ruggedly but would be hazardous 
if moved to other circuits requiring the same 
interrupting capacity but having more 
severe transient recovery voltages. The 
few which could safely be applied for light 
duty only would hardly justify the de- 
velopment and maintenance of a second 
line of breakers. If other types of breakers 
are found to have their performance more 
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dependent on the transient recovery volt- 
age, this conclusion might not hold for 
them. 

The data of the survey and the breakers’ 
performances indicate that the majority 
of the circuit breakers can be subjected in 
service to conditions which produce their 
maximum arcing times. The normal test- 
ing circuits of the high-power laboratory 
have fortunately been sufficiently severe to 
require breaker designs adequate for any 
service condition. 

The arcing time of the compressed-air 
breakers tested varied less with transient 
recovery voltage than did the arcing times 
of the oil breaker. Figure 4 shows that the 
arcing time of the plain-break oil circuit 
breaker varied from 0.5 to 3.8 cycles. 
Figure 9 shows that the arcing time of the 
de-ion grid breaker varied from 0.3 to 2.1 
cycles. Figure 14 for the 1,500,000-kva 
compressed-air circuit showed no significant 
difference in the arcing time at 8,000 am- 
peres and an average increase about three- 
fourths cycle at 36,000 amperes. The 
cathode-ray oscillograms of the tests at 
higher current indicated that the maximum 
arcing time had been reached. As stated 
in the text, varying the transient recovery 
voltage rate on the 2,500,000-kva breaker 
from 300 to 13,600 volts per microsecond 
at 8,000 amperes 13,200 volts varied the 
minimum and maximum arcing times by 
only one or two tenths of a cycle. 

The rate of decay of the current in the 
transients during these tests appears to be 
approximately proportional to frequency 
and corresponds closely with the factor used 
in the survey. Using capacitors for loading 
the circuit decreased the rate and using 
transformers for loading the circuit in- 
creased the rate, but the variations were 
relatively unimportant and demonstrated 
that the factor was satisfactory. 


Transient Recovery-Voltage 
Characteristics of Electric- 
Power Systems 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 
42-130 by H. P. St. Clair and J. A. Adams, 
presented at the AIEE summer convention, 
Chicago, Ill., June 22-26, 1942, and pub- 
lished in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1949, 
September section, pages 666-9. 


W. F. Sims (Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.): As pointed out 
by Mr. St. Clair in the presentation of 
his paper, the papers on this subject are 
based on a survey of voltage-recovery 
rates on six large utility systems con- 
ducted by the committee -on electric 
switching and switchgear, Association of 
Edison Illuminating Companies. Condi- 
tions leading up to this survey should be of 
interest in consideration of the information 
contained in these papers. 

: In 1935 a report on circuit-breaker test- 
ing was prepared by the oil circuit-breaker 
testing subcommittee of the committee on 
electric switching and switchgear, AEIC, in 
which it was pointed out that there was 
insufficient information available in ref- 
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erence to circuit-breaker transient 
covery voltage, and it was recommended 
that a survey be made to obtain this in- 
formation. 

This subject was under consideration 
by the committee for a considerable time, 
and in 1939 steps were taken to make the 
survey, which was assigned to the oil cir- 
cuit-breaker testing subcommittee under 
the chairmanship of Philip Sporn. During 
this period there was considerable dis- 
cussion with the manufacturers’ engineers, 
and it was brought out that information 
of this nature was. quite important and 
would be of considerable value in working 
out of circuit-breaker designs. 

As a result of these discussions six large 
member .companies of the association, 
whose properties were representative of 
both the metropolitan type and long trans- 
mission type of systems, agreed to take part 
in the survey and to make the necessary 
calculations on their respective systems. 
The actual work was carried out by a work- 
ing group of engineers, one from each of 
these companies, under the direction of 
H. P. St. Clair. As J. A. Adams had al- 
ready done considerable work of this kind on 
the system of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company, arrangements were made to 
secure his services in standardizing the 
methods and co-ordinating the calculations 
made on the various systems in order that 
all work would be done on the same basis 
and that the data obtained would be com- 
parable. Much valuable assistance was 
given to the working group by the engineers 
of the switchgear departments of the large 
manufacturers. 

The results of this survey are described 
in detail in a report to the committee on 
electric switching and switchgear presented 
in the spring of this year. As the informa- 
tion developed appeared to be of consider- 
able importance permission was given to the 
protective devices committee of the AIEE to 
arrange for the preparation and presentation 
of these papers at this session. 


David C. Prince (General Electric Company, 


Schenectady, N. Y.): For many years it 
has been recognized that the rating of circuit 
breakers in volts and amperes is not com- 
plete. To a considerable extent, the sever- 
ity of duty is a function of the recovery 
voltage rate at the point of application. 
Manufacturers have been handicapped by 
having to work very largely in the dark, 
from a recovery-rate point of view. That is, 
circuit breakers had to be designed and built 
capable of handling the maximum recovery 
rate which might be encountered, although 
the designers had no information whatso- 
ever on what that recovery rate might be. © 

This uncertainty has now been dispelled 
once and for all by the studies on which St. 
Clair and Adams are reporting. 

Prior to receiving this information, we 
have speculated with the possibility that 
low-recovery-rate circuit breakers might be 
generally applicable with high-duty circuit 
breakers for only a few isolated cases. The 
evidence in this paper is that a fairly large 
fraction of all circuit breakers may be ex- 
posed to high recovery rates. In a way, 
this is disappointing, since it closes the 
door on the low-duty breaker. On the 
other hand, from this time on, circuit- 


breaker designers will know the duty — 
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which their products must meet, and 
it is only reasonable to expect that with 
definite knowledge available, ways will be 
found to tailor the product exactly to the 
need and in that way reduce the cost to the 
consumer for a given service rendered. 
The data presented by R. C. Van Sickle 
do not really negate this conclusion. The 
factors in circuit-breaker design which 
cause the circuit breaker in operating to 
alter the rate at which recovery voltage 
appears involve the dissipation of energy in 
the circuit breaker itself. In the cases 
mentioned by Mr. Van Sickle, the kilovolt- 
amperes interrupted have been small, and 
the presence or absence of auxiliary losses 
which altered the recovery rate consequently 
unimportant. Where higher interrupted 
capacities are involved, the conclusion 
might well be different, and it is to be hoped 
that with the splendid new high-capacity 
testing station available to him, Mr. Van 
Sickle will extend his work in that direction. 


R. L. Webb: For discussion, see page 1014. 


C. Concordia and H. A. Peterson: For dis- 


cussion, see page 1015. 
A. J. Krupy: For discussion, see page 1015. 


J. B. MacNeill: 
1015. 


For discussion, see page 


J. A. Adams: Mr. Webb and Mr. Krupy 
mention one of the benefits of the work 
which has been done on recovery voltages: 
namely, to suggest to users of circuit break- 
ers that the severity of the recovery voltage 
characteristics of circuits can be reduced by 
changes in station design. However, as a 
word of caution, it should be pointed out 
that the introduction of lead-covered cable, 
as mentioned by Mr. Webb, or of capa- 
citors may introduce an additional hazard in 
some cases. This may be especially true in 
the case of a switch house where the breakers 
are located next to the bus with reactors on 
the line sides of the breakers. If the 
breakers have been applied on the basis of 
breaker duties determined for faults beyond 
the reactors, it is essential that the circuits 
between the breakers and reactors be made 
as reliable as possible. Additional capa- 
citance inserted in this portion of the circuit 
should be obtained in as reliable a manner 
as possible. 

In connection with the Association of 
Edison Illuminating Companies survey 
an attempt was made to co-ordinate re- 
covery rates with breaker failures such as 
was done by Mr. Krupy. This would have 
given an indication of the effect of recovery 
rates on breaker operation. However, 
records in some cases were incomplete, and 
in others time did not permit the analysis to 
be made. It is reasonable to expect that in 
the future this factor will be more carefully 
studied for its effect on breaker operation. 

Mr. Krupy and also Mr. MacNeill point 
out that actual fault conditions may not 
result in as severe recovery voltage char- 
acteristics as the calculations indicate. This 
is true, in some cases, because the system 
connections may not be the same as those 
for which the calculation was made, and in 
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others, because the fault may not be a 
three-phase fault or may not be located at 
the station line terminal. However, the 
most severe recovery voltage conditions 
that can be obtained with operating con- 
nections should be recognized when apply- 
ing a breaker. In the survey the calcula- 
tions were based on connection which gave 
the most severe characteristics under normal 
or emergency conditions. 
cases these were the connections used for 
normal operation. Also the calculations 
were for the highest three-phase fault cur- 
rent that could be obtained for the connec- 
tions used. In actual practice, the fault 
might only be phase-to-ground or phase-to- 
phase and might not be located at the line 
terminals, both of which factors would tend 
to reduce the severity of the recovery volt- 
age characteristic. 

Mr. Prince refers to the possibility: of 
tailoring breakers to the need and thus re- 
ducing costs. It is sincerely hoped that the 
results of this survey will be of assistance in 
this respect. 


Practical Calculation of Circuit 
Transient Recovery Voltages 


Discussion and authors' closure of paper 
42-131 by J. A. Adams, W. F. Skeats, R. 
C. Van Sickle, and T. G. A. Sillers, presented 
at the AIEE summer convention, Chicago, Ill., 
June 22-26, 1942, and published in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, November section, 
pages 771-9. 


G. W. Dunlap (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): In the consideration 
of transient recovery voltages there are four 
general methods by which the form of such 
voltages may be obtained for a given circuit 
or system. These may be listed as: 


1. Direct  oscillographic 
actual fault interruption. 


measurement during 


2. Mathematical analysis. 


3. Electrical analysis of miniature circuit repre- 
senting actual circuit. 


4. Electrical analysis by measurements on actual 
circuit. 


All of these methods have their limita- 
tions and advantages, and all have been 
used to obtain valuable information and 
must be considered as supplemental to each 
other, The authors have presented in their 
paper a new and simplified technique for 
the second method which should greatly 
increase its usefulness, and it is the purpose 
of this discussion to point out how the ad- 
vantages of methods 3 and 4 may be readily 
made available to supplement calculations 
by the use of the simple device called the 
recovery voltage analyzer, which is de- 
scribed in the author’s reference 10. 

This recovery voltage analyzer may be 
used on either actual circuits or miniature 
representations thereof. It performs elec- 
trically the same trick of injecting a current 
into the circuit under study that is used 
mathematically as the basis for calculation 
of transient recovery voltages, and, in case 
of the analyzer, the answer appears on the 
screen of a cathode-ray tube as a stationary 
trace of the transient recovery voltage de- 
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In a great many ~ 


sired. In other words, with the analyzer 
connected to the circuit for which the curve 
of Figure 11 was calculated, the Figure 11 
curve would appear on the cathode-ray tube 
to be observed, measured, or recorded photo- 
graphically as desired. 

As pointed out in the paper, it is extremely 
important that the capacitances associated 
with higher-frequency circuits be estimated 
accurately, and in such cases the analyzer 
may be used to advantage, not only to check 
calculations based on estimated capaci- 
tances with actual measurements of re- 
covery transients, but to measure these 
capacitances as well. In addition, since the 
analyzer does not care how complicated a 
circuit may be, such measurements may be 
used to check the validity of the simpli- 
fying assumptions made for purposes of 
calculation. The analyzer has been used 
to make such measurements on a number of 
power systems. Wherever it is possible to 
de-energize a circuit for analyzer application ' 
the actual measurement is accomplished 
with such speed and facility that the time 
of calculation may be saved, and this has 
also been done in a number of cases. 

This feature of speed brings up the possi- 
bility of using the analyzer to eliminate the 
routine work of calculating points on the 
recovery transient curve. The simplified 
lumped constant circuit of Figure 10, for 
example, could be connected to the analyzer, 
and by the throwing of a switch the recovery 
transient could be made to appear in its com- 
plete form on the cathode-ray tube, and 
the envelope or any portion of the wave 
desired could be measured. If there were 
any doubt as to the validity of estimated 
capacitances, the values could be varied 
over any desired range, and the effect on 
the recovery transient would be immediately 
apparent. 

Still another use of the analyzer is in 
determining the characteristics of individual 
circuit elements such as generators, trans- 
formers, reactors, and so forth. In this 
way values of natural frequency, equivalent 
inductance, and capacitance may readily 
be obtained for subsequent use in calcula- 
tion of a system as a whole. 

In conclusion, it would appear that the 
usefulness of the method described by the 
authors may be further enhanced by in- 
cluding the feature of electrical analysis as 
embodied in the recovery voltage analyzer. 


W.F. Sims: For discussion, see page 1016. 


R. D. Evans (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): The authors deserve commendation 
for the methods of recovery voltage calcu- 
lation and the data on capacitance that they 
have presented. 

For network problems of the complexity 
treated in the paper the solutions are not 
rigorous, and only reasonable engineering 
accuracy is intended. Bold approximations 
have been used by the authors to reduce the 
networks to a more manageable form, for 
which rigorous and practical solutions are 
available. These approximations will give 
good accuracy when skillfully used. Never- 
theless, a word of caution is desirable for the 
benefit of those who are unfamiliar with 
such calculations but have occasion to use 
the methods presented in the paper; unless 
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Equivalent circuits for recovery 
voltage calculations 


Figure 1. 


Symmetrical-component presentation 


Network simplifications 


the approximations are permissible for the 
particular case, the accuracy will be con- 
siderably reduced. 

For setting up the network for recovery 
voltage calculations, there are several 
possible methods, including the single-phase 
method used by the authors. We, however, 
prefer to start with a netowrk based on 
symmetrical-component methods, such as 
described by Evans and Monteith.! This is 
a general method for setting up networks 
and permits representation of circuit ele- 
ments which may be unequal for the 
positive-, mnegative-, and zero-sequence 
circuits. This method is convenient be- 
cause of the practice nowadays of calculating 
the constants of circuit elements by sym- 
metrical components. The labor of the 
symmetrical component method is about 
the same as that of the single-phase method 
for the cases where the latter is applicable. 

One method of using symmetrical com- 
ponents to set up the equivalent circuit 
for recovery voltage calculation is shown in 
Figure la of this discussion with the in- 
ductances and capacitances indicated by 
the usual notation. This network corre- 
sponds to the system of Figures 4 and 5 of 
the paper but is presented in a more general 
form which permits differences in the posi- 
tive- and zero-sequence inductances and 
capacitances of the various circuit elements, 
In addition, there is provided a path for 
zero-sequence current through the feeder 
beyond the fault, as shown by the dotted 
line section of the figure. For the opening 
of the first pole of the circuit breaker for the 
case of a three-phase ungrounded fault, it 
is permissible to parallel the two remaining 
phases which reduces the network of Figure 
la to that of Figure 1b. If it is assumed 
that the positive- and zero-sequence in- 
ductances, and the positive- and zero- 
sequence capacitances of the various circuit 
elements are equal, and if the zero-sequence 
path through the feeder beyond the fault 
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is neglected, the network of Figure 1b re- 
duces to that of Figure 1c, in which the 
subscripts have been dropped for con- 
venience. By simple rearrangement, the 
network of Figure le reduces to that of 
Figure ld. 

The network of Figure 1d may be sim- 
plified in various ways to reduce it to a 
more manageable form for calculation. 
The authors do this by: 


1. Reducing the left-hand part to three meshes 
by combining capacitances 2C and 2(C”+C’) 
(ignoring the latter) and combining the inductances 
W/L and 1/2L/. 


2. Reducing the right-hand part to one mesh by 
combining the capacitances C and C’ (ignoring the 
latter) and combining the inductances L’ and L. 


The procedure just described reduces 
the network of Figure 1d to the form of 
Figure 9 of the paper. An alternative 
method of simplifying the network is to 
ignore the small capacitances 2(C’+C’) 
in comparison with the adjacent large 
capacitances 2C and 3C”’ and combining 
the inductances 1/.L’ and 1/.L”". If the 
inductances in the two right-hand meshes 
of Figure ld are relatively large in com- 
parison with the remaining inductances, 
it would be desirable to use a two-mesh 
solution for this part of the circuit instead 
of the single-mesh solution used in the 
paper. 

In setting up equivalent networks for 
the solution of transient problems, it is 
preferable to start with accurate network 
representation for the various circuit ele- 
ments and then with the network in view to 
simplify it by the usual methods, such as 
combining branches in series and in parallel 
or eliminating unimportant branches. This 
procedure is preferable to one in which cer- 
tain branches are eliminated and other 
branches combined before the network has 
been set up. 
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Raymond C. R. Schulze (Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company, Newark, N. J.): 
This paper is very interesting to me, since 
I was one of those people involved in the 
recovery voltage rate survey. When the 
survey was started, the working group was 
called together, and Mr. Adams outlined 
the method of calculation. The procedure 
is clear and easy to follow, except that there 
appear to be certain disadvantages to the 
application of Boehne’s method for the 
calculation of the various natural fre- 
quencies. Thismethodrequiresthecombina- 
tion of certain inductances and capaci- 
tances in order to reduce the number of 
oscillating circuits, and then it requires the 
use of certain very complex graphs which 
appear as Figures 20 and 21 of the paper. 

The objection to the method is based on 
these thoughts: 


1. The combination of certain inductances and 
capacitances results in a circuit with a natural 
frequency, which does not actually exist in the 
system; certain actual frequencies, therefore, do 
not appear in the calculations. This may result in 
an erroneous value of recovery voltage, and re- 
covery voltage rate. Also, when combining induc- 
tances, one must be careful to maintain the true 
series circuit of inductances (reactances) from the 
generators to the fault, in order to maintain the 
proper voltages across each reactance oft the system. 


2. The graphs of Figures 20 and 21 are quite 
complex, and one must have blind faith in the 
accuracy of the graphs and in the factors which 
one reads from these graphs. 


3. Furthermore, there is no way to check one’s 
work when using this method, except to repeat the 
whole process (and perhaps the same mistakes). 


Therefore, the method used in Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company was to 
continue with the diagram of Figure 6 and 
to resolve it into its oscillating circuits 
without any reduction in the number of 
circuits. This meant that there were as 
many oscillating circuits in the final diagram 
as there were in the original system diagram. 
This meant, in turn, that each natural fre- 
quency in the system was represented in 
the calculation. Trouble may be experi- 
enced because of a change in the natural 
frequency of a circuit, when the natural fre- 
quencies of two adjoining circuits have a 
ratio of less than two to one, but in these 
cases the correct natural frequencies can be 
obtained either by using Boehne’s graphs 
for these particular cases (of which there 
were very few) or by computing these 
natural frequencies by the usual methods 
employed for coupled circuits. An ex- 
cellent reference for a study of the behavior 
of oscillating circuits is the Bureau of 
Standards circular 74. 

The method utilized in Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company should be es- 
pecially useful after reading the conclusions 


shown in Mr. Van Sickle’s paper.!_ Mr. Van. 
Sickle shows that the various natural fre-’ 


quencies die out at varying rates, so that a 
truer calculation should be possible when 
each frequency is identified. 

Also, the calculations seemed to indicate 
that the highest value of recovery rate was 
for a fault just beyond a feeder reactor, 
and this recovery rate was largely de- 
pendent on the natural frequency asso- 
ciated with this reactor. 
equation of a half dozen terms “was de- 
veloped, which gave answers to within five 
per cent of those obtained by the long de- 
tailed process for faults just’ beyond the 
feeder reactor. 
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As mentioned before, Mr. Van Sickle’s 
work shows that the various frequencies die 
out at different rates. This indicates that 
the one uncertain factor in the method of cal- 
culation is the decrement factor to be used 
for each of the various natural frequencies. 
The accuracy of the calculation of recovery 
voltage could be improved, if a graph of 
natural frequency versus decrement factor 
could be obtained. 
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R. L. Webb: For discussion, see page 1014. 


J. B. MacNeill: For discussion, see page 
1015. 


A. J. Krupy: For discussion, see page 1015. 


J. A. Adams, W. F. Skeats, R. C. Van 
Sickle, and T. G. A. Sillers: The analyzer 
referred to by Mr. Dunlap should prove to 
be very helpful in analyses of this kind and 
would have been used more extensively in 
the Association of Edison Illuminating 
Companies survey, had it been available. 
It was used in at least one case to check 
part of a circuit which had been calculated, 
and the results were astonishingly close to 
the calculated values. However, other 
circuits which are more complex would 
probably show wider discrepancies, and in 
these cases the analyzer should be most 
helpful. It is usually not possible, how- 
ever, to obtain the complete recovery volt- 
age characteristic with an analyzer, as 
this would mean isolating a large portion 
of the power system, which is generally not 
permissible. 

With respect to the accuracy of the pro- 
cedure, it was pointed out in the paper that 
the recovery rate for breakers having the 
same voltage and current rating may vary 
over a range of almost 100 to 1 and, while 
quite different performance may be ex- 
pected in some cases at opposite ends of this 
range, it is seldom that an important differ- 
ence in performance will result from a 
change of even a good many per cent. The 
accuracy required in these calculations, 
therefore, is not of a very high order, and it 
is quite permissible to sacrifice accuracy 
to simplicity to a considerably greater ex- 
tent than could be tolerated in many other 
fields. This has been done in many in- 
stances throughout the paper, as it was 
quite necessary in order to keep the job 
within the realm of economic possibility. 

Mr. Evans’ discussion echoes a warning 
also found in the paper to the effect that 
caution must be exercised in applying the 
methods of the paper where a high degree 
of accuracy is required. 

With further reference to Mr. Evans’ 
discussion, it may be pointed out that the 
phase-sequence circuit reduces at an early 
stage of simplification to the same thing as 
the circuit used by the authors, as may be 
seen by comparing Mr. Evans’ Figure 1c 
with the authors’ Figure 6. The high de- 
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sirability of this simplification where 
accuracy requirements permit is indicated 
by the difference in complexity between Mr. 
Evang’ Figure 1c and his Figure 1b. 

The authors agree that it is preferable to 
start with accurate circuit representation 
and recommend that this be done to the 
extent compatible with the complexity of 
the job. A great many of the simplifying 
steps will depend upon the relative magni- 
tude of the capacitances and inductances 
involved. This was the case with the steps 
between Figure 6 and Figure 8 of the paper, 
which, as Mr. Evans suggests, would not 
have been sound under different conditions. 

No hard and fast rules can be set up for 
the simplification procedure, and a certain 
amount of judgment is necessary in de- 
ciding just what steps to take. This is 
illustrated by Mr. Schulze’s discussion 
which points out that he made rather wide 
departures. It is probable that the in- 
clusion of all circuits resulted in improved 
accuracy in some cases, while his distrust 
of the curves caused some loss in others. 

The factors mentioned by Concordia and 
Peterson should of course be recognized in 
applying and designing circuit breakers. 
This paver covers only the recovery voltage 
part of the picture and makes no attempt 
to review these other factors. 


A Compressed-Air Oper- 
ating Mechanism for 


Oil Circuit Breakers 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 
42-114 by R. C. Cunningham and A. W. Hill, 
presented at the AIEE summer convention, 
Chicago, Ill., June 22-26, 1942, and pub- 


lished in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
September section, pages 695-8. 


H. E. Strang (General Electric Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.): Development during 
the last few years on air-blast circuit break- 
ers, in which contact movement is provided 
by pneumatic mechanisms, has built up a 
better understanding of the simplicity, 
sturdiness, and reliability of this type of 
operating power. It is quite natural that 
this has led to the development of such air 
mechanisms for the operation of oil break- 
ers. Similar to others which have been de- 
scribed, the mechanism disclosed by Cun- 
ningham and Hill undoubtedly possesses 
many of these desirable characteristics. 

Without belittling in any way the im- 
portance of this new type of operating 
mechanism, it must not be inferred that 
it alone made it possible to provide the 
industry with super-speed reclosing circuit 
breakers. The first mechanisms for such 
service, which were of the motor-operated 
type, were installed on 138-ky breakers in 
1936 and have been in regular service ever 
since. Subsequently, over 50 more of this 
motor-driven cam type have been placed in 
service, and, as shown by reports to the 
Institute, have contributed their share in 
demonstrating the value of this kind of 
triple-pole, super-speed reclosing service on 
high-voltage lines. 

Since super-speed reclosing of triple-pole 
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high-voltage breakers was already an es- 
tablished procedure, it was only natural 
that pneumatic operators should be em- 
ployed for this service. It has now been es- 
tablished that they perform this same func- 
tion with ease and with the obvious ad- 
vantages incident to stored energy and low 
battery drain. Starting with the first in- 
stallation during the summer of 1940, well 
over 100 pneumatic mechanisms have al- 
ready been placed in service on both new 
and modernized oil circuit breakers of all 
voltages from 34.5 kv to 230 kv. 

In attempting to reconcile the relatively 
flat output characteristics of the simple air 
piston with the rising characteristics of 
force required to close a circuit breaker, 
Cunningham and Hill have resorted to a 
mechanically operated throttling valve 
which opens near midstroke to give the pis- 
ton an additional boost. Under ideal con- 
ditions this should work satisfactorily, but 
at best it is another moving part which may 
require some adjustment, maintenance, 
and attention. A simple toggle built right 
into the mechanism between the driving 
piston and the output crank has been found 
by experience to serve as the means of 
matching these characteristics, and elimi- 
nates the need for throttling valves or other 
such critical moving parts. 


H. W. Haberl (Montreal Light, Heat, and 
Power Co. Consolidated, Montreal, Que., 
Canada): If the control mechanism 
for oil circuit breakers as described in the 
above paper is to be used in freezing tem- 
peratures where large variations above and 
below freezing occur, it is suggested: 


(a). That the inlet air to the compressor be passed 
over by some type of drying equipment; this could 
be in the form of a glass bottle in which colored ac- 
tivated alumina or silica gel were used as the de- 
hydrated medium; in this way, the air in the storage 
tank would be reasonably dry. 


(b). The mechanism’s housing be lined with an in- 
sulating material, similar to (ten-test) and a ther- 
mostat and heater mounted inside the control 
cabinet which would maintain the control cabinet 
at or above freezing temperature, 


The preceding suggestions would insure 
the air being free of moisture and conse- 
quently would prevent any of the small 
valves from freezing. 


R. C. Cunningham and A. W. Hill: Mr. 
Strang has pointed out the relative effect 
of a throttle valve and a toggle, either of 
which modifies the flat characteristic of the 
simple air cylinder to match the typical 
breaker load. One reason for including a 
simple mechanically operated throttle valve 
is to make possible the application of this 
mechanism to existing breakers. In this 
way, the pull curve is made to follow closely 
that of the solenoid formerly used. 

Another and more important reason for 
using the throttle valve with a slotted link 
is to provide controlled flow of air on or- 
dinary closing, and full air flow when needed 
for rapid reclosure. A range of adjustment, 
both as to time of operation and amount of 
opening of the throttle valve, makes it 
suitable for use on any of several sizes of 
breaker. 

It is obvious also that with the breaker 
starting from the full open-contact position, 
air is admitted above the piston when the 
cylinder volume is smallest, and full air 
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pressure immediately acts to start move 
ment, A restietion in the air line is per 
missible and desirable to prevent excessive 
speed later in the closing stroke, However, 
for fast reclosure, air is admitted while the 
piston is part way out in its stroke, so that 
the full effeet of the supply pressure is not 
felt until after a time interval while air is 
being poured into this large eylinder vol 
ume, A large opening in the air line serves 
to gain time, so that the ulinost overall 
reclosing (ime can be secured, 

The use of a drying agent, ae suggested 
by Mr, Haberl, was considered in the early 
design stages-put not adopted, as it would 
introduce another tiem requiring mainte 
nance and possibly be the cause of trouble if 
essential to proper operation and not prop 
erly cared for, During freezing tempera 
(ures, there is so little water in the air sup 
plied to the compressor that none will be 
deposited after the air passes the inlet valve, 
Heaters are supplied to maintain all parts 
within (he housing at a temperature enough 
above the outside ambient to prevent 
trouble, although in extreme low outside 
temperatures it is not considered necessary 
to keep the parts above the freezing point, 

Ina (est set up at the factory one of these 
mechanisms was operated at temperatiires 
down to —20 degrees Vahrenhelt liven 
when air was drawn from outside the cold 
room, Ot a temperature of bO to GO degrees 
lahrenhell, freezing of condetsed moisture 
gave no (rouble at any of (he control valves, 
Similar performance is indicated by break 
ers in regular winter serviee 


Tests and Analysis of Circuit- 
Breaker Performance When 


Switching Large Capacitor 
Banks 


Discussion and authors' closure of paper 
42-119 by T. W. Schroeder, E. W. Boehne, 
and J. W. Butler, presented at the AIEE 
summer convention, Chicago, Ill., June 22-26, 
1942, and published in AIEE TRANSAC. 
TIONS, 1942, November section, pages 
621-31, 


RK. M, Partington and M, EB. Scoville (Gen- 
eral Mlectrie Company, Pittatield, Mawes 
The physical arrangement of a capaeitor 
bank and eireuit connections determines the 
inductance and, therefore, affeeta the 
magnitude of inrush currents with ener 


ments in compaet physical arrangements, 
It may be of interest to compare the inrush 
currents caleulated from physieal dimen. 
sions to the results of the actual tests made 
by the authors. Tigure | shows a compaet 
equipment rated 2,520 kya, A number of 
such equipments may be grouped together 
with space to allow for ventilation and 
accessibility to form a larger bank, One 
or more of those equipments may be eon 
nected to the system through a suitable 
circuit breaker, 

Assuming a typical arrangement for eaeh 
of the three-phase kilovoll-ampere ratings, 


wye-connected, inductance and resistanee 


values have been calculated, conservatively 
leaning toward the minimum practical 
values, The eireuit used for caleulation 


includes individual eapaeitor units, Tises, 
bus connections, cable between equipments, 
and connections up to line side of elreuit 


Figure 1, Outdoor 
large racketype ca- 
pacitor equipment, 
tated 2,520 kya, 
13,800 volts, wye- 
ungrounded neutral, 
three-phase, 60 
cycles 


breakers Phe inruah currents were cal 


culated from the relation 


line volts x boll C 
1,75 AOL 


neglect resistance which has a negligible 
effeet on the tnrish current magnitude, 
The invish currents shown in the table 
are Mex With assumption of tifinite 
Din at line side of clrewit breaker terminals, 
Consequently the presence of other eapa 
citor banks on (he same tafinite bus would 
Hol inerease the valiies of maximum teush 
current, Rarely, however, would these 
irish currents be obtained in praetice 
since (here would be some sywtem induct 


i (inex iin) 


giving the bank, Maximuni iarush eur anee ahead of the elreutt breaker whieh 
rents are obtained with switching equip would rediiee (he irish earrent? 
Table | 
Rated 60. OuCysle 18} aieutuiad Values Per Phage Maximum 
J-Phase Line Thrueh 
Inductance Capacitance Realatanve Ourreat 
Kya Voltage (Microhenrya)  (Miorofarada) (Ohmea) (Amperen) 
BG80. tant ver MINEO See) HN are ae . vay ' jl 0088, ,, YOO 
BORG cite LOO; vi vvut HOB rotate ens Ved 0.0018... M200 
10,080 Pyne ars Woe acwurwd 1,548 O.0000, , .. 76,500 
BOaUriwoue cnt LH, BOO, (Gis POLLO Rahal thu Hh,2 11 .QYOORN | 288100 
GOGO. chat CUS MOON T Mrinwtin eee bean ‘ 704 » 0.0098, , bh woo 
10,080, 6.005 eves LB, 800.. , OiOtidsavanani 140.8 OOOTR iia, 7,000 
6.400 BH,000,,, LT enn nies 4.0, ory OOOER iia aa 4100 
10,800, ...05 26, 000, Gi Mab pine 2460) iyi Oi 0088). AY A000 
¢ ‘ \ 
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Using the inductance and resistance 
values from the table, it can be shown that 
the transient inrush current will deerease 
(o a negligible value in less than one eyele 
((O-cyele frequency), Tor example, con- 
sider the 10,080-lkeva bank on a 18,800-voll 
60-eyele line, The transient current will 
decrease (o one-half its maximum value in 
approximately one-quarter eyele (0,004 16 see~ 
ond), or to one-tenth its maximum value in 
approximately three-fourths eyele (0.0125 
second), The natural period of the tran- 
sient would be approximately 7,800 eyeles 
per second, 

The above caleulated data indicate maxi- 
nin irish currents of 76,500 peak am- 
peres with a physical arrangement typical 
of a practical permanent installation ex- 
cept that an infinite bus is assumed at the 
cireuit-breaker terminals, Actually, the 
additional induetanee in 80 feet of line be- 
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iween the clrenitebreaker terminals and an 
infinite bus, which is typleal of a practical 
jnitallation, will Timit the peak currents 
(oO less than the values obtained in the tests 
recorded in (he paper, 


R. D, Bvana (Westinghouse Bleetrie and 
Manufacturing Company, Haat Pittsburgh, 
Pa): The transient-recovery-voltage prob- 
lem for de-cnergizing capacitors is similar to 
that which arises from de-energizing trans: 
Hiisdion lines, ‘The latter problem was ine 
vestigated several years ago in the paper, 
“Power-System ‘Transients Caused by 
Switehing and Maulta" by vans, Monteith, 
and Witzke,! [tis pertinent to compare the 
results of (hese (wo atudies sinee part of the 
analytical and trangient-caleulator work of 


the present paper follows closely the pro-— 


cedure used in the earlier paper, Tn that 
paper a power syatem with typleal sending 
and rocelving stations and with (wo LOO: 
mile Cransmigsion lines were used for the 
vtudy of several types of switching tran. 
vients, The case considered included the 
de-energiving of one Tne starting with on 
and two lines in services, ‘The comparigon Ti 


re 


the recovery voltages obtained is given in : 


(he accompanylig ‘able U1, 

The difference in voltage transients in- 
cident to de-energizing transmission lines 
between switching Hnes and de-energizing 
capacitors depends to some extent on the 
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differences between lumped and distribu- 
ted capacitances and the presence of line 
resistance. However, the more significant 
difference for many conditions of operation 
arises from the difference in the positive- 
and zero-sequence constants. Capacitor 
connections may be made so as to give 
widely different ratios of zero- to positive- 
sequence constants, whereas with trans- 
mission lines the ratio is fixed and for the 
cake covered by the earlier paper was in the 
ratio of 1 to 1.85. This means that the volt- 
age transients on grounded capacitors with 
neutrals grounded or interconnected should 
correspond approximately with the tran- 
sients of switching lines connected to 
grounded systems. 

It is believed that the differences in the 
results of tests for the comparable condi- 
tions from the two papers may be ex- 


Table II 


Transient Voltages for 
De-energizing Operations 
Expressed as Ratio 
to Rms Voltage 
Line to Ground 


Voltage to Switch 
Ground Volts 
Trans- Trans- 
Switching mission Capaci- mission Capaci- 
Conditions Line* tor**  Line* tor** 
Grounded neutral 
‘Transmission line 
1 eh 3 Ay eS 
HDPE nee oe | 
Capacitor 
RPEMMUCTOLTRE 66 OO, este e ne oe EO 
0.5 microfarad 
with 0.2 
microfarad 
tumswitched........... Pe os oe AS YS Tee 4.8 


Interconnected ca- 
pacitor neutral 
0.5 microfarad 
wita 0.2 micro- 
farad un- 
SWetChed... Weise ed easy ee CRO Beane hoktate 4.3 
Ungrounded neutral 
Transmission line 
NU a 2: 
initially 1... 6... ie Pe ME Rea 3. 
Capacitor 
WEOMRLOROLATE oe cies c's eOsOiive vadicnedie s+ OB 
0.5 microfarad 
with 0.2 
microfarad 
MIS WItCHEM soi. o:)e.c'acseoie REO arora cet wish uy 8.2 


a 


ao 


* Reference 1. 


** From the authors’ paper. 


plained on the differences in the circuit 
constants. 

The earlier paper also gave data on volt- 
age transients for two _ restrikes. In- 
cidentally, it may be observed that these 
tests showed lower transient voltages for 
some value of neutral impedance than with 
solidly grounded systems. 

The results obtained by the authors of 
the present paper are of interest and show 
the desirability of reducing transient volt- 


ages by grounding capacitor neutrals or by © 


interconnecting them. There is also some 
advantage in switching capacitors in rela- 
tively small blocks. 
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T. W. Schroeder, E. W. Boehne, and J. W. 
Butler: Partington and Scoville have pro- 
vided some very useful data for estimating 
inrush currents and their duration for typi- 
cal large banks. It should be emphasized 
that the inrush or discharge currents will 
be reduced measurably by comparatively 
short lengths of conductor to the capacitor 
banks. It is felt that the maximum test 
value of 52,000 amperes is sufficient for 
most practical installations because 


1. This is a greater equalizing current than that 
which will flow between two groups of two 10,080- 
kva 13.8-kv banks each, with an inductance of five 
microhenries between the groups. This value is 
about 44,600 amperes. 


2. A bank of 10,080 kva which is shown to have 
higher inrush current than values reached in test 
(76,500 amperes maximum) could discharge such 
current through a breaker only in the case of a 
solid three-phase fault immediately on the line 
side of the breaker, which would be a rarity. 


3. On energizing such a bank, very small values 
of system inductance will greatly reduce the possible 
inrush current. 


120-Kv Compression- 
Type Cable 
(49-133) 


120-Kv High-Pressure 
Gas-Filled Cable 


(42-135) 


Low-, Medium-, and High- 
Pressure Gas-Filled Cable 
(49-109) 


Discussion and authors’ closures of papers 42- 
133 and 42-135 by I. T. Faucett, L. |. Ko- 
mives, H. W. Collins, and R. W. Atkinson, and 
paper 42-102 by G. B. Shanklin, presented 
at the AIEE summer convention, Chicago, Ill., 
June 22-26, 1942, and published in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, September sec- 
tion, pages 652-7, 658-65, and October sec- 
tion, pages 719-26. 


L. L. Phillips (General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass.): Some of the all-gas-filled 
terminals to which Mr. Shanklin refers now 
are in service at 15 kv. Similarly designed 
terminals for ratings 28 kv, 34.5 kv, and 46 
kv, have been developed and are available 
for gas-filled cable installations pending. 
These gas-filled terminals utilize an ingen- 
ious method for controlling the electric 
stresses in the insulation at the termination 
of the cable-shield extension. The ordi- 
nary construction of termination regularly 
used in compound-filled and oil-filled ter- 
minals is unsatisfactory for gas-filled as- 
semblies, because of the differences of volt- 
age distribution resulting from the use of 
gas asa part of the dielectric. 

Stress control is accomplished largely by 
a specially developed cloth having the ca- 
pacity to divert a part of the charging cur- 
rent which tends to flow directly to the end 
of the cable-shield extension, The cloth is 
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processed to have a controlled resistance to 
the flow of current. It is assembled in con- 
tact with the metal of the cable-shield ex- 
tension to provide a partially conducting 
cylinder for approximately one inch be- 
yond. The special cloth serves to distribute 
the charging current through a larger cross 
section of the insulation, thus preventing 
concentration at the immediate end of the 
cable-shield extension. Therefore, a part of 
the charging current flows from the terminal 
conductor through the insulation to the 
cylindrical surface formed by the applied 
cloth and thence to the cable-shield exten- 
sion. 

In addition to the “‘shielded”’ extension for 
stress control, wrappings of varnished cam- 
bric tape are applied to exclude filler gas— 
except in the thin films between tapes— 
from regions immediately surrounding the 
cylinder of special cloth. The total thick- 
ness of this applied tape varies according 
to the. circuit voltage at which terminals 
will operate in service. Thus, any appreci- 
able thickness of the filler gas is prevented 
from entering the dielectric circuit, except at 
suitable locations. 


L.I. Komives (The Detroit Edison Company, 
Detroit, Mich.): After seeing with his own 
eyes 29 inches of vacuum in an impreg- 
nated-paper cable line which operated at 24 
kv successfully for the last 12 years in De- 
troit, the writer appreciates Mr. Shanklin’s 
contribution to the industry more than ever 
before. If some means could be found 
which would enable the cable user to main- 
tain positive (above atmospheric) pressure 
at all times in a solid-type cable, certainly 
more efficient operation could be expected 
than from the above described Detroit 
cable. As the service record of the solid- 
type cable is very good, the insulation 
thickness may be reduced, or the normal 
maximum operating temperature (cable 
loading) may be increased. This is essen- 
tially what the low-gas-pressure cable ac- 
complished in addition to the ‘‘self-super- 
vision,”’ a feature which is very valuable to 
the operating engineer. 

In this paper Mr. Shanklin takes the ap- 
parently very logical step and tries to extend 
the usefulness of this principle into higher 
brackets, in regards to both pressure and 
voltage. He divides the field into three 
pressure classes and prescribes cables suited 
for each class. The writer will discuss each 
class separately. 


1. Low-Pressurp GaSs-FILLED CABLE 
There is only one observation which the 
writer would like to make with regard to 


this cable. Nowhere in this nor in Mr. 
Shanklin’s previous AIEE paper describing 
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this cable has a direct parallel been drawn 
nor comparative test restilts shown which 
would indicate the stiperiority of the low- 
gas-pressure cable over that of an ordinary 
solid cable. It would be desirable to show 
for instance paralleling cases for Vigtires 6, 
10, 11, and 12 of Mr. Shanklin’s paper 
where no nitrogen is applied to ordinary 
solid cables employing the same dimensions 
and constriction as the low-gas-pressure 
cables shown in Figtire 1 of this disetission, 

The argtitnent that the low-gas-presstire 
cable of Figtire 6 stood tip for more than a 
year under certain conditions would be more 
convincing if parallel cases on solid-type 
cables would be shown, In Detroit solid- 
type cables stood tests at higher voltages 
than that shown on Figure 6, One such 
example is shown on Figure 1 of this dis 
cussion. 


2. Mepium-Pressurt GAs-FiLiin CAnLt 


The economic voltage ratige for this cable 
is given as from 40 kv to 69 ky, ‘This is the 
range which is the most awkward atid 
bothersome from the cable designers’ point 
of view—apparently too high for solid-type 
insulation and too low to permit the appli 
cation of teservoirs ot other accessories 
economically. If the meditim-presstre sys- 
tem will solve some of the problems in this 
field, it will be a real contribution, In the 
opinion of the writer the problem of the 
high-creep-strength alloy sheath will have to 
be worked out more completely especially 
with regard to higher tetnperattres, resist- 
ance to corrosion, and aging. The dotible- 
reinforced sheath could be justified in very 
few cases and tinder a constarit presstire of 
30 pounds per square inch. This constric- 
tion still has to prove itself, 


3. Hicu-Pressure Gas-Finten Capit 


In paragraph 2 of this discussion the 
statement was made to the effect that Mr, 
Shanklin took the “apparently” logical step 
of extending the gas-feeding principle into 
the higher-voltage field. As long as Mr, 
Shanklin tries to improve the solid-type 
cable, he will find the majority of the cable 
engineers behind him, becatise thost of them 
realize the inherent weaknesses, In the 
higher-voltage field, however, there are 
several excellent solttions, and naturally 
these systems should be used as a yardstick 
when judging Mr. Shanklin’s high-pressure 
cable. 


A. Sheaths intact; 


1, Compression verstis high-pressure! 
Theoretically the lead sheath is not flexed in 
the high-presstire system, bit it is flexed in 
the compression system, On the other 
hand the gas in the presstire chamber is in 
contact with the instlation in the high- 
pressure cable from the very beginning, 
while in the compression system the sarme 
conditions will appear only if and when the 
lead sheath ceases to futetion as an dite 
pervious membrane. Otherwise, the two 
systems are alike except that the cable of 
the high-presstire system will cost somewhat 
more if three-conductor cable can be used, 
and a great deal more if single. conductor 
construction has to be resorted to, 

2, Oil-filled verstis high-pressure; ‘The 
writer would like to see 4 comparison in cost 
between these two types of cable, As the 
spread between oil-filled and cotipression 
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cables ig not too great, the higher cable 
cost of the high-pressure system would 
probably bring it quite close to the cost of 
the oil-filled system, In such a case the 
new constriction wold have to compete 
with the reliable proved oil-filled system on 
purely techtical basis, 


B, Sheaths stripped off: 

1, Modified Beaver (SMD) versiis high 
pressiire: When Mr, Shanklin strips his 
sheath, his cable in time becomes an SMD 
cable with the followitig exceptions: 


(a). We does rot design hile catle for sueh condi 
tions, that is, grades his butt space thicknesses, 
insures gus supply to all volds, and so forth, 


(bh), He lias to use an impregnating compound of 
lower melting point; otherwise he cannot lnipreg: 
nate, With lower melting point oil draing at cor 
responditig temperatures, and in # larve steel pipe 
thereis nothing to hold the olin the cable itisulation, 
In ati SMD) cable impregnating compound with a 
much higher melting point nay te used 


(c), He does not even tise strand shielding, Wee 
ease tests on “new cables do not sliow the need 
of it 


(1), His cable cout probally somewhat lees, lee 
enuse he does tot se preimpregnated tape in a lowe 
humidity room, Although in order to obtain good 
taping, he probally “regulates!” the liimnidity of 
the taping room 


jetween the two allertiatives the writer 


prefers the SMD, 


STRAND SUILOING 


Although strand shielding did not ap 
pear to show any improvement in the longs 
time tests, it should still be retained, bee 
catise it influences impulse strength, Tt is 
a well-known facet that insulation thicknesses 
of voltage cables are based on tratisient 
voltage requirements, ‘This is emphasized 
in Mr, Shanklin’s paper, 


ImMPuLse Tres 


The writer would like to add a tote of 
warhing to Mr, Shatklin'’s conclusions, 
It has been fairly well established that ag 
ing does not affect the iinpiulee strength of 
an oil-filled cable, but it does affeet that of 
the solid-lype cable, As the gas-pressure 
cable constructionally speaking is some 
where between the two, it seers that JI 
days aging at 76 degrees centigrade should 
not be accepled as a complete proof that 
aging does not affect the impulse strength 
of the gas-pressure calle 


L, ¥, Hickernell (Anaconda Wire and Cable 
Company, Hastingson-HMudson, N, V,)t 
Referring to Migure 6 of Me, Shiantelin's 
paper, itis noted (hat after YO days at Hb 
volts per mil the power factor at BA degrees 
centigrade was two per eet, Teferenes 
to published ALIN paper (The Ty peu 
Tnipregnated-Paper Cable,’ by &. J. Mosel, 
Wigtire 12), will show that after a similar 
period at 100 volts per mil, (he power factor 
of type-CB cable at #0 degrees eertivrade 
was of the same order (hat is, (wo per cent), 
rom this point on the test conditions are 
not comparable, Aeeorditigly, from  # 
power-tactor-stabilily standpoint, it would 
Hot appear that the added complication of 
KAS-pressire operation were warranted, 
Referring to “Strand Siielding,’’ corte 
parison of Migtre 6 with Wigurte 10, insofar 
as it goes, stibetantiates (he authors eonelie 
sion that no great benefit was oblained trom 
statid shielding, Tigure 10, however, a 
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the time of weiting the paper was Ineoti 
plete, the cable having been subjected only 
to the Abvolts peranil cycles, Ginee the 
cable on test was constructed with metal 
lized paper strand shielding, we presume the 
mithor intends t Jinit Ie conclusions to 
this design only, 

In reference to “Tmnpitlee Tests,” it te 
slated that for all practical purposes, solid, 
oil-filled, aid gas-filled cable have the same 
linpulse strength; this appears reasonable, 
However, ii this connection, cousideration 
should be given to the faet that other ine 
vestivalors have found strand shielding to 
improve the dmpulse strength (Tnpulee 
Strength as a Measure of Cable que 
by L. 1, Komives,’ and “Dripiloe cs 
of YeKy Typedl Cable,” hy G, 
MeCahe, transmission and distribution Ait 
mittee, Hdison Meetrle Inetitute, Detroit, 
Mich,, Vebruary 17, 1941), 

The type SM) cable diseiseed in paper 
AD ABH is typleally American in that it rep. 
resents a melting pot of ideas, Valeing the 
graduated gas spaces of Heaver, the deslgie 
ers have pul the cable in Hochetadter’s etal 
pipe, thrown away the leadsheath dite 
phragm, wid applied the pressure in direet 
contact with the impregnated insulation a8 
suggested by Wisher, Atlinson, Hennett, 
and probably others, 

All (hat is needed to take this a truly 
iplodate design would be to ineorporate 
Hoseh's carborblack protection, On this 
point, however, the designers have appar 
ently been content on einiple condiuetor 
siielding, Slice linpulge strength was evie 
dently of some concern (refer to “Tnpulge 
Teste’), this seems wiforiinate, in view of 
one of the authors’ own data! and that of 
one of his assoclutes (Tnpulse Strength of 
Yd-Ky Typed? Cable,” by G. Uh, MeCahe), 
These data indicate the highest impulse 
strengih was oblalied with typeCH cone 
shri lon, 

efering to ‘Weld Tests,” in discussing 
Mwire Y, the authors state: ‘These ease 
ienents show no evidence of deterioration 
of the ineulation.” Bo far as it goes, this 
statement is correct, bit i might be added 
‘hat the data do not show anything else 
either; certainly tot that no deterioration 
took place, TPowerlactor tiensurenents 
al (or below) room lenmperative are yalites 
less as criteria of ineilation deteroration, 
Heference to eyelloaging data will disclose 
(hat during the eyeles prior to inetability 
the cold power factor seldom exceeds 
predably the initial power faetor, Ont 
other hand, the hot power factor acute 
jnevenses Until failure (reference 1, Migure 


19), Vis the hightemperature, not TOOTS 


tenperatire, power factor whieh diseloses 
the presence of deleterious products vies 
cntise inisilation deterionation, 

Keferring to Compound Migration,” i 
a Uf-day test at 100 degrees centigrade aaa 
be relied upon (o indicate the expected life 
of (he cable at rated operating lenperatire, 
Ht would appear (hat the migration prob 
hae heen solved by the wee of a tb 
eoslly dnipreguant (4,000 Gayboll U be 
seconds al 100 degrees centigrade), Hs 
ollier tiid, operitiny experience on 
auniie ayatern has indieated ‘hat ~wiscoslty 
is ol the oaly faetor iivelved in migration, 
(Txaniiation of 60 PaperLead— 
Mier Operating in Tigh Vertleat Panna! 
1 Warmer, iidergrownd systene 
tee, National Wleetrie Light Asso 
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Detroit, Mich., April 4-5, 1933). It will, 
accordingly, be interesting to learn at a 
later date the actual field experience with 
respect to compound migration. Until 
such time it might be well to accept sum- 
mary 3, and possibly 4, with some qualifica- 
tions. This observation is further prompted 
by the fact that tests in several laboratories 
and operating experience have indicated 
that migration will eventually take place, no 
matter how high the viscosity, if the im- 
pregnant is operated above its melt point. 

I like one important feature of this sys- 
tem, modestly omitted by the authors, 
namely, that it has a second line of defense. 
‘It it doesn’t work with gas, it can always be 
filled with oil; provided rationing has not 
extended to the Midwest by that time! 
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Robert J. Wiseman (The Okonite-Callender 
Cable Company, Inc., Passaic, N. J.): Iam 
not able to go along with Mr. Shanklin’s 
statement that a pipe cable system is limited 
in open ground and not adaptable to paved 
city streets. I think the Detroit Edison 
installation of the 120-ky  gas-pressure 
cable proves this, and calculations that we 
have made on installation costs indicate 
that our Oilostatic cable system can com- 
pete very nicely with a cable system drawn 
into ducts. It is true that it is necessary 
to draw the three cables into one pipe and, 
therefore, the heat is concentrated more 
than for a duct system, but the heat-dis- 
sipating properties of a buried cable or pipe 
are better than a duct, and, therefore, we 
arrive at the same conductor size or in some 
cases a smaller size. A steel-pipe cable sys- 
tem (Oilostatic and gas-pressure) is able to 
carry as heavy loads as is considered good 
engineering in concentrating in one circuit 
large amounts of power. The Oilostatic sys- 
tem has a very high emergency-overload 
characteristic because of the high heat stor- 
age capacity of the oil in the pipe and the 
surrounding earth, so that, if occasion arises, 
it can be heavily overloaded for several 
hours without reaching excessive tempera- 
tures, and it will cool rapidly when the load 
is reduced. ; 

I do not agree with the statement in para- 
graph d referring to the effect of exposure 
of the unleaded cable as it is being drawn 
into the pipe to absorption of air and mois- 
ture, as it pertains to the Oilostatic system, 
and I also question it for the gas-pressure 
system. This is another of the fears that we 
had in the past that is not borne out by facts. 
We have drawn the individual unleaded 
cables for the Oilostatic system into pipes for 
lengths of 1,500 to 4,000 feet, and power- 
factor measurements did not show any 
increase. Many of us have stripped lead 
sheaths off cables, left them exposed, and 
then measured the power factor without 
finding an increase over the values before 
removing the lead sheath. 

I am disappointed that the authors of 
paper 42-133 have not included in the paper 
any data regarding the thermal characteris- 
tics of the compression-cable system. They 
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refer to load-cycle tests that have been made 
but do not tell us what temperatures were 
found for the conductor, lead sheath, and 
pipe, nor show curves of the temperature 
rise with time when the load is on, and the 
rate of cooling when the load is off. A load 
cycle of 2.5 hours on and off and four hours 
on and off is a very short cycle, and I doubt 
that the cable arrived at its maximum tem- 
perature at all. The 190-hour load cycle 
should show good data. The heat-storage 
capacity of a buried-cable system is very 
large and results in a slow rate of rise of 
temperature, In the case of the compres- 
sion cable you have copper, insulation, lead, 
gas, steel pipe, and surrounding earth. 
For the high-gas-pressure cable there is no 
lead. For the Oilostatic-cable system we 
have copper, insulation, oil, pipe, and sur- 
rounding earth, Tests which we have had 
made on Oilostatic cable indicate the heat 
capacity inside the pipe is very high and re- 
sults in a slow rate of rise in temperature 
outside the pipe. One test indicated that 
the temperature of the earth 17 inches from 
the center of the pipe did not begin to rise 
until six hours after the load was applied to 
the cable. I would expect the compression 
cable to have good but not as much heat 
capacity because of the use of gas which has 
a very low heat capacity instead of oil sur- 
rounding the cables inside the pipe. 

Ivam also interested in the thermal con- 
stants for the compression cable, insulation, 
gas zone, earth, What formulas are used 
for calculating the thermal gradient in each 
zone? 

The SMD-type cable is a logical develop- 
ment from the Beaver-type cable as used 
in England and the compression cable; that 
is, take the pipe of the latter and pull into 
it preimpregnated paper-insulated cables 
and apply high gas pressure to fill all the 
spaces in the insulation with gas. It differs 
from the Oilostatic system, in that, the lat- 
ter has oil as the presstire medium, and oil 
is forced into all the spaces in the insulation, 
As the oil is gas-free, when pumped into the 
pipe which has been previously evacuated, 
and fills all voids, there is no worry about 
ionization taking place, so that we do not 
have a critical electric stress at which joni- 
zation will start. 

We do not consider it necessary to lay up 
the three conductors in the Oilostatic cable, 
because there is free movement in the pipe 
to take care of the longitudinal thermal ex- 
pansion. The authors found this to be so 
for their cable. The testing of a 50-foot 
length for the end thrust as described in the 
compression-cable paper is inconclusive, 
as the length is too short as compared to 
actual installation. Actually we have at 
least several hundred feet between joints, 
and on installation we have noted a gradual 
turning as the cables are drawn in, giving 
the equivalent of a long lay cable which will 
result in radial expansion of the three con- 
ductors instead of longitudinal, as they are 
not bound together, and so are free to move 
radially. 

My comments on lack of thermal data in 
the compression-cable paper also apply here. 
The authors stated that they have collected 
a great deal of data; yet they do not give us 
this necessary information to understand 
properly how to design this system. We 
are interested in the temperatures found for 
the conductor, shielding tape over the insu- 
lation and pipe. We would also like to see 
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curves showing the temperature rise with 
time while the load is on and the rate of 
cooling when the load is dropped. IT ques 
tion very much the value of such short load 
eyeles as 2.5 hours on and off, and four 
hours on and off. T doubt that the cable will 
arrive at its maximum temperature at all, 
Information on the 190-hour load-cycle test 
would be helpful in appreciating what this 
system is capable of doing in the way of tak- 
ing care of heavy loads. We will be inter- 
ested to compare the heat-storage capacity 
of this cable with the heat-storage capacity 
of the compression and an Oilostatic cable, 

The information regarding soil thermal 
resistivity is very interesting, T am glad 
that the authors state the formula in the 
third paragraph is empirical. We have used 
a sphere in making thermal-resistivity tests 
and the well-known sphere formula, The 
values of soil resistivity given in Figure 4 
are quite interesting and show fairly low 
values. However, the important thing is 
how do they use this thermal resistivity in 
determining the thermal resistance of the 
earth term for the total thermal resistance 
of the system? 

The coeflicient of friction of 0.87 for pull 
ing the cables into the pipe up to 1,500 feet 
is very good considering it is a dry pipe. 
We have found for the Oilostatic system 
for lengths of 2,000 feet and more a value 
of 0.26. We have no hesitancy in pulling 
as high as 4,000 feet of cable without ex 
cessive strains on the conductors, 


E. H. Kirkham (Phelps Dodge Copper 
Products Corporation, Yonkers, N. Y.): 
Under some circumstances it is desirable 
that a pressure relay be installed at the far 
end of a gas-filled cable when gas feeding 
from one end only, In the event that the 
feeder is operating as a closed system this 
relay will function equally well at either end, 
However, should it be necessary to operate 
with a constant supply of gas from a cylinder 
through a regulator, while the regulator 
will maintain a relatively steady pressure 
at the feeding end, pressure gradient in the 
cable may be stich as to result in a danger 
ously low pressure at the far end, In one 
instance, this occurred with a leak in the 
order of one-half cubic foot per minute when 
fed at 12 pounds per square inch from one 
end; the pressure at the far end was meas: 
ured at six pounds per square inch, Of 
course, the temporary feed was supplied 
at the far end pending location of the leak. 

I agree with Mr. Shanklin that it is not 
necessary to “blow out’ gas-filled cable 
equipped with a solid tube, but experience 
has shown that the excess compound should 
be drained from the joints periodically, a 
procedure which has the same effect as 
blowing out the cable. 

At the present time, field experience indi- 
cates that this need not be done oftener than 
once a year, and probably, as the free com- 
pound is eliminated from the cable, the 
period may be extended, 


FE. .R. Thomas (Consolidated Bdison Com- 
pany of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y.): 
There has been another type of compression 
cable described before the Tnstitute which 
was not mentioned in paper 42-188, This 
was my paper on sheath-compensated cable 
presented before the winter convention 


several years ago. The cable described at 
that time has operated satisfactory at pres- 
sures up to 100 pounds per square inch. 

From an operating viewpoint several 
points in the compression-cable paper are of 
interest. First, the increase of several hun- 
dred per cent in the life of the lead sheath, 
when subjected to diaphragm action, by 
the elimination of oxygen from contact 
with the sheath surface, seems to be of 
practical value. We have occasions in New 
York to run cables over bridges and other 
vibrating structures and would like to in- 
quire whether the fatigue strength would be 
similarly incfeased under these conditions 
by the elimination of oxygen from contact 
with the sheath surface? 

Frequently cracked sheaths occur, par- 
ticularly in the smaller manholes, from 
longitudinal movement and concentrated 
bending. Would it not be possible to reduce 
the cable fault rate from this cause by seal- 
ing the sheath surface from oxidation at 
these vulnerable points? 

It was also pointed out in this paper that 
longitudinal movement was negligible when 
single-conductor cables were cabled together 
with a short lay and no external covering 
used. Under certain conditions such a 
procedure applied to duct installations may 
provide a simple solution to the problem of 
longitudinal movement and its effect on the 
lead sheath. 

The Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York has made a number of labora- 
tory and field tests on three-conductor 
cables of special construction for determin- 
ing the ability of such cables to absorb 
within the sheath the longitudinal expan- 
sion of the conductors. Cables made with 
short lays, special binder construction, and 
sheaths of different degrees of looseness were 
tested. Laboratory tests showed that the 
greatest gain in reducing the restraining 
force necessary to prevent longitudinal 
movement was obtained by using short lays. 
Field measurements on a number of cable 
sections having special binder construction 
and short lays showed cable movements on 
these sections to be considerably smaller 
than for equivalent sections of standard 
construction. 

There are several items in the paper on 
compression cable that the authors may 
clarify by answering the following questions: 


1. How are countersunk type of connectors ap- 
plied to a cable joint? 


2. In Figure 5 of the paper, is the step on which the 
joint sleeve ends the lead sheath of the cable? 
If it is, what is the next higher step on the cable? 


3. Since a void is left at the end of the cable sheath 
in the joint, is there any tendency for the joint 
sleeve to buckle and put undue strain >n the wipe 
when external pressure is applied? 


4. What is the 60-cycle dielectric strength of the 
cable, as compared to that of the joint? 


From the standpoint of simplification, 
high-pressure gas-filled cable seems to ap- 
proach more nearly the dream of the operat- 
ing man than any cable available for such 
high voltages. The test data are very il- 
luminating and convincing. If the future 
operating record proves as highly satisfac- 
tory as is indicated to date, I think high- 
pressure gas-filled cable will be hard to 
compete with. 

Of particular interest is the fact that pipe 
cable was well adapted for installation under 
city streets in a city of the size of Detroit. 
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Under such conditions of installation, I 
should like to ask how the cost of such a 
pipe system compares with the conven- 
tional duct system and also, how much of 
this seven-mile pipe system was under 
paved city streets, as well as what type of 
street paving was used. 

The measurements of soil thermal resis- 
tivity are not only interesting but very help- 
ful because of the lack of exact knowledge 
on this subject. In many cases in this 
country 80 degrees centigrade per watt per 
centimeter cubed has been used as the net 
value for soil resistivity. The variation 
shown by the Detroit data, from 75 to 120, 
indicates that 80 is probably not a very 
conservative figure to use. 


H. C. Frank (General Cable Corporation, 
Bayonne, N. J.): Some supplementary data 
in connection with the laboratory tests of 
diaphragm action of lead sheath, mentioned 
in the paper on 120-kv compression-type 
cable, are significant. The daily load cycle, 
it will be recalled, was simulated by a labo- 
ratory cycle of 4.8 minutes. Because of the 
shortness of the laboratory cycle, it was a 
real problem to insure that the lead sheath 
would move uniformly throughout its 
length. 

It became apparent that very little vol- 
ume change takes place until nearly. the 
full-pressure differential is established. Ar- 
rangement was therefore made to establish 
substantially this full-pressure differential 
in the first one third of each half-cycle. 
Thus, two thirds of each half-cycle was 
utilized for producing volume changes in 
the cable at substantially full pressure. 

Experiment showed that this arrangement 
resulted in uniform longitudinal distribu- 
tion of diaphragm action, as evidenced by 
breaks and general damage to the sheath 
occurring no more frequently at the ends of 
the samples than elsewhere. \ 

One projected application of the com- 
pression-type cable involved installation on 
a bridge carrying heavy traffic and under 
severe vibration. Experiments were made 
as to the feasibility of such an installation 
and the results are pertinent not merely to 
this type of cable but to installation of any 
ead-sheathed cable on a vibrating structure. 

Samples of pure lead sheath, about four 
feet long, two inches in outside diameter, 
and having an 85-mil wall, were supported 
at both ends by trunnions and vibrated at 
their natural frequency (about 1,000 cycles 
per minute) by means of an electrically pow- 
ered vibration motor. The amplitude of 
vibration could be regulated. 

The modulus of elasticity, as calculated 
from the physical dimensions, mass, and 
experimentally determined frequencies, was 
found to be constant over a wide range of 
amplitudes (for the frequencies used in the 
tests) and to have a value of 1.7 to 1.9X 


10° pounds per square inch for common . 


lead. The peak vibration stresses were 
readily calculated from this modulus, the 
physical dimensions, and the amplitude. 
The curve showing cycles of life as a func- 
tion of vibration stress was found to be 
asymptotic to a line parallel to the life axis. 
A sample will fail in a limited number of vi- 
bration cycles if stressed beyond this asymp- 
totic value but will last indefinitely if the 
vibration stress is held below this value. 
For pure lead protected against oxidation 
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the asymptote was found to be 500 pounds /, 


per square inch. When oxidation was not 
prevented, the value dropped to 350 pounds 
per square inch. 

During these tests it was attempted to 
determine whether unbalanced stress would 
affect the fatigue limit. It was found that 
the fatigue limit was unaffected since no 
unbalanced force could be supported by the 
sheath when under considerable vibration 
stress. The sheath would creep rapidly 
until all such unbalanced forces or stresses 
were removed, It follows also from this 
that there can be no complications caused 
by residual stresses being superimposed 
upon vibration stresses. 


G. D’Eustachio (General Cable Corpora- 
tion, Bayonne, N. J.): Mention is made in 
the paper on 120-kv compression-type cable 
of the injurious effect of oxidation on dia- 
phragm action. Specifically, the substitu- 
tion of nitrogen for compressed air as the 
pressure medium in these tests resulted in 
increasing the life of laboratory samples by 
a factor of 4. 

This effect of oxidation is in line with the 
generally known fact that corrosion of met- 
als greatly hastens their destruction by fa- 
tigue. The following is offered as an explana- 
tion of the mechanism involved. 

When a fresh surface of lead is exposed to 
air, a thin coating of oxide is quickly formed. 
Normally, this acts as a protection against 
further oxidation. However, in a sheath 
subjected to vibration or diaphragm action, 
the brittle oxide film is readily broken, and 
a fresh surface is continually presented to 
the effect of oxidation. Repeated bending 
tends to concentrate the action in definite 
cracks which ultimately penetrate the en- 
tire sheath. 


William A. Del Mar (Phelps Dodge Copper 
Products Co., Yonkers, N. Y.): In the year 
1935 I visited many of the principal cities 
of the United States and spoke before local 
engineering organizations on compression 
cable, exhibiting a motion picture of the then 
recently completed compression-cable sys- 
tem at Copenhagen in Denmark which I 
had seen under construction. 

Engineers discussed this system at these 
meetings and the discussion was nearly al- 
ways in one vein. They said, in effect: 

“We have troubles on our cable systems 
and troubles on our high-pressure pipe sys- 
tems. Now you describe a system that will 
combine these two kinds of trouble on one 
system. We prefer to take our troubles 
singly.” 

Ten years after the first European instal- 
lation the Detroit Edison Company takes 
the plunge and decides to take on both kinds 
of trouble in their regular stride. 

The type-H cable, also was held in abey- 
ance except for one installation for about 10 
years after its European introduction. | 

I have made my appreciative comments on 
the low-pressure gas-filled cable in the dis- 


cussion of Mr. Shanklin’s 1939 paper and_ 
will now confine myself to a few critical — 


comments on some of the details. * 

Both Doctor Wiseman and Mr. Mildner 
in that same discussion, asked why Mr. 
Shanklin used average rather than maxi- 
mum stresses in designing his insulation 
thicknesses. : 
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I am one of those who believes that the 
maximum stress, as ordinarily calculated, is 
of doubtful significance in many cable prob- 
lems where it has been used indiscriminately 
in the past, but it seems to me that the gas- 
pressure cable, at operating voltage, is one 
case where there can be little doubt of its 
applicability. ; 

Mr. Shanklin seems to agree with this, for 
in his reply to Mr. Mildner he said: 

\4 
“Mr. Mildner is correct in stating that it is better 
to deal with maximum voltage stress than average 
voltage stress. Most of the cable lengths we 
tested had compact sector conductors with rela- 
tively sharp corners. For conductors of this shape 
it is difficult to express maximum voltage stress 
accurately, and it is for this reason that average 


voltage stress is generally used as a practical yard- 
stick in the United States.” 


Thus, while Mr. Shanklin recognized in 
1939 that the maximum stress should be 
used in the design of gas-pressure cables, and 
that this was not done only because of the 
difficulties, he continues to use the average 
stress for design purposes in his present 
paper. 

Let us see where this leads us in a specific 
case. 

Assume a 350,000-circular-mil 34,500-volt 
sector cable with the wall thickness recom- 
mended for this voltage, namely, 310 mils. 

The average operating stress will be 64 
volts per mil, and Mr. Shanklin considers 
this to be a satisfactory basis of design. 
We have studied the stress around the con- 
tour of a 350,000-circular-mil cable with 312 
mils of insulation, using the electrolyte 
method, and have shown the results as a 
graph.1 Reference to this graph will show 
that the stress at the surface of the conduc- 
tor at the shoulders of the sector is 1.7 times 
the average stress, or 109 volts per mil, 
neglecting strand effect. 

It is well known that ionization starts, in 
a drained cable, at a maximum stress of 50 
volts per mil at atmospheric pressure. Mr. 
Shanklin’s Figure 5 indicates that this is in- 
creased by a factor of 1.63 at 12 pounds gas 
pressure, that is, to 81 volts per mil. 

We thus, have a cable operating at a stress 
of 109 volts per mil which is 35 per cent 
greater than its initial ionization stress of 
81 volts per mil. It therefore appears that 
the low-pressure gas-filled cable takes about 
70 per cent advantage of the 50 per cent in- 
crease in stress permitted by the self-ex- 
tinguishing effect, and therefore Mr. Shank- 
lin is only literally accurate but really some- 
what misleading in saying that this effect 
“offers an additional factor of safety.” 
In fact, he appears to recognize this, in the 
next sentence, by admitting that the self- 
extinguishing effect “allows working voltage 
stress to more safely approach the critical 
voltage stress at which cumulative ioniza- 
tion deterioration occurs.” 

It would help an understanding of this 
important type of cable if Mr. Shanklin 
would clarify this matter of voltages stresses, 
in detail, in the light of his experience and 
research. 

Mr. Shanklin’s statement that he has 
“tried about all of the recognized available 
types of high-viscosity compounds, includ- 
ing rosin mixtures, and so forth”’ is probably 
a more comprehensive statement than he 
intended it to be, as each laboratory has its 
own line of development which overlaps 
with others to some extent but, in the main, 
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proceeds along independent lines, with its 
own materials, processes, equipment, and 
methods of test. 

I cannot help believing with Mr. Faucett 
and associated authors, that some of the 
recognized and maligned blended oils will 
give better results than the so-called ‘‘stand- 
ard all-mineral compound used for some 
time past.’”’ This last-named compound is 
capable of becoming electrically unstable 
as the result of contamination in the im- 
pregnation process and should be easily sur- 
passed, for this service, by compounds more 
permanently immune to ionization. 

Also, the particular oil referred to by Mr. 
Shanklin is entirely incompatible with rosin 
or rosin derivatives, and cables made with 
such mixtures are quite unstable, a fact 
which may explain his aversion to the 
blends. 


Table | 


Faucett, Komives, 


Collins, and Atkinson Shanklin 


Optimum viscosity is 
100 Saybolt at 100 
degrees centigrade. 
(This is about the 
lowest viscosity ever 
used in solid-type 
cables) 

Cable exposed to air for 
eight hours had good 
endurance at 120 volts 
per mil but had in- 
creased dielectric loss 


1. The saturant used in 
the Detroit cables 
has a very high 
viscosity 


iS 


Sinee it was desir- 
able not to expose 
the insulation to 
the atmosphere 
any longer than 
necessary, and so 
forth 

3. Very thin tapes re- 

sult in increase of 

dielectric strength 


Ionization voltage with 
three-mil paper was 
no higher than usually 
obtained with stand- 
ard six-mil tape. Life 
test with three-mil 
paper “‘little if any 
longer”’ 

Thin paper tends to 
wrinkle and will not 
withstand cable-bend- 
ing as well 

Ionization voltage same 


4. Cable with thin 
paper withstands, 
without damage, 
normal bending 

5. Strand shielding of 


SMD cable _ be- with and _ without 
lieved responsible strand shielding, and 
for its having time to stabilize at 
higher dielectric 85 volts per mil same 
strength than un- 

shielded _ oil-filled 

cable 


Data on impulse dielectric strength given 
by R. Davis? indicate that highly drained 
cable at atmospheric pressure has an im- 
pulse strength of only about one-third that 
of normally impregnated cables. This 
points definitely to the desirability of using 
viscous compound to obtain minimum 
drainage and maximum impulse strength. 

Mr. Faucett and his associate authors do 
not share Mr. Shanklin’s belief in a low- 
viscosity impregnant. On the contrary, 
they are insistent on the use of one of “‘very 
high viscosity.” 

This brings me to the very interesting 
contrast between the views of these authors 
on several important points as shown in 
parallel columns in Table I. 

Turning now to paper 42-135 by Faucett, 
Komives, Collins, and Atkinson, we find a 
cable system which is virtually the Oilostatic 
system without the oil and oil-pressure 
accessories. It should therefore be interest- 
ing from a first-cost standpoint. 

Whether it will prove economical even- 
tually may not be known for years, depend- 
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Table Il 


Power Factors— 
Degrees Centigrade 


85 25 
At bepitimisig® (2 cew oes-la tele ORIG eek 0.42 
After 100 load cycles....... 7a Y NR Cork 0.41 


ing on how much cable is ruined by water 
entering the pipe, how much will be per- 
forated by transient voltages or even work- 
ing voltages in the event of loss of gas pres- 
sure. The Detroit Edison Company de- 
serves the thanks of the industry for taking 
these risks in the interest of progress. 

The paper gives a great deal of interest- 
ing information among which the data on 
soil resistivity may be especially noted. 

The formula, g=128/W(7T,—T2), while 
empirical, is derived from the following ra- 
tional formula for a sphere: 


4ar 
Ga (—T) 


where y=radius of sphere, and the other 
quantities are as given in the paper. This 
formula is based on the assumption that heat 
is dissipated equally, in all directions, from 
the sphere. 

On the other hand, the Kennelly formula 
for heat resistance from a cable or pipe to 
ambient is based on the assumption that the 
heat is all dissipated upward. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that the constants obtained 
by the authors’ tests cannot be used di- 
rectly in the Kennelly formula for deter- 
mining the thermal resistance from pipe to 
ambient. 

The formula for the test electrode gives a 
lower soil resistivity than the true one, be- 
catise more watts are expended in driving 
heat through the nonuniform actual path 
than through a uniformly radial path. 

On the other hand the Kennelly formula 
gives a falsely high resistance, because it 
neglects the very considerable amount of 
heat which flows in other directions than 
upward. 

Therefore, if we use an unduly low resis- 
tivity in the Kennelly formula, we tend to 
counteract the falsely high resistance which 
that formula gives. Judging by BEAIRA 
publication F/T128, these errors cancel, 
for all practical purposes, as we find, that 
the usual correction factor of 2/3, used in 
connection with the Kennelly formula, in 
British practice, is “unnecessary when the 
thermal resistivity of the ground is measured 
in situ by one of the methods described in the 
appendix.’ This is very important to note 
in view of existing controversies on soil re- 
sistivity. 

For some years past I have been contend- 
ing in favor of the use of a soil resistivity of 
180 for standard carrying-capacity tables, 
using it in the Kennelly formula with the 
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Power Factors— 
Degrees Centigrade 


60 25 
At beginnin pss. .)aneniis its Us 2S crocs: One 0.45, 
After 20 load cycles....... LAGS Neto ork 0.47 
Increase, per cent........ Lio odeve gine es 4.5 
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usual correction factor of 4/; so as to give a 
net value of 120. 

Others have contended for a net value of 
80 or less for this purpose, 

The data presented in Figure 4 of the 
paper indicate the following safe net values, 
all of which are to be used without the */y 
correction factor. 


Porots loam, ....... 100 
Cay vas csaNe iis Calta aera qeeta se er bese 106 
BONG, jr ca iaiises CVV aKa eteneners 120 


This suggests a basis of compromise on a 
net value of 105 except for sandy soil, for 
which a net value of 120 should be tsed. 

Values as [ow as 80 are attained only with 
porous loam during the three coldest months 
and are, therefore, unsafe, 

It should be noted that these values would 
have to be increased something like 50 per 
cent for comparison with resistivities, de- 
rived from measurement of soil between 
definite boundary plates, such as given by 
Shanklin. 

The authors tse, as criterion of stability 
of their cable, the power factor at room tem 
perature or less, giving as reason that ‘it 
was not feasible to obtain power-factor 
meastirements at elevated temperatures, 
since it required a relatively long time to 
switch the experimental cable out of the 
circuit and connect up the power-factor 
measuring equipment,”’ ‘This reason seems 
somewhat inadequate, as it is well known 
that room-temperature power-factor meas. 
trrements are not a sensitive indication of 
deterioration, Data on cables life-tested in 
accordance with the procedure described by 
Boehne and Linde (page 207 of reference 4) 
are typical of results on laboratory made 
samples of definitely unstable character, as 
shown in Table IT, 

Similarly a cable of poor quality, life 
tested in accordance with the procedure de- 
scribed on page 209 of reference 4 gave the 
results shown in Table ITI, 

Here the room temperature reading 
showed some change but only about one- 
fourth that at 60 degrees centigrade, 

The instability of these cables would have 
passed tnnoticed if room temperature 
power factors had been relied upon, 
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J. A. Peterson (The Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation, Jackson, Mich, ): 
Three types or methods of installation of 
high-pressure gas-filled cable are mentioned 
in paper 42-135; 


1, Method tised by the Detroit Hdison Company 
2, DBnglish method with reinforced lead aheatha, 
3. Oil-filled (Oilostatic) method, 


Is there any information available as to 
the relative costs of these three methods? 

It will be interesting to know the expected 
life of the iron pipe treated with one-half. 
inch Somastic as used in the Detroit Bdison 
method, 

The data on soil thermal resistivities con- 


stitute very valuable information, especially 
to the Detroit Hdison Company, but it 
would be more valttable to the industry as a 
whole if the actual moisture content of the 
various types of soil were known for the 
different values of thermal resistivities, 
Was this point checked at the time the tests 
were made? 

It would be interesting to know how cone 
ductor expansion is taken care of on this ine 
stallation—by the lay of the cable, by the 
snaking effect of the cable in the pipe, by 
expansion bends, or by a combination of 
these methods, The report states that in 
the experimental installation the expansion 
of the iron pipe was taken care of by expat- 
sion bends. Was this method used for the 
entire installation? 

The viscosity of cable-impregnating oil 
used in low-voltage solid impregnated-paper 
lead-covered cable ranges ordinarily from 
100 to 150 seconds Saybolt Universal at 
100 degrees centigrade, The viscosity of 
the oil used in the gas-filled cable is given as 
8,000 seconds Saybolt Universal at 100 dee 
grees centigrade, What is the viscosity of 
this latter oil at 50 and 150 degrees centi 
grade? What is the maximum temperature 
at which this cable is expeeted to operate? 
Will this impregnating oil remain in the ine 
sulation, or will it gradually drain out into 
the pipe, and, if it drains into the pipe, will 
it be necessary to drain the oil from the pipe? 
It is possible that the oil will remain in the 
instilation and that none of these points 
present any problem 


Johnstone Wright (Central Uleetricity 
Board, London, England): The first de» 
parture from conventional solid-type under- 
ground-cable practice in Great Britain was 
anextensive application of oil-filled cables in 
sections of the British Grid, Sueh oil-filled 
cables were used at 66 kv and 182 lev, They 
have been quite successful, but their tise is ate 
tended by certain disadvantages, particn= 
larly where the contour of the cable route 
includes steep sections, We were, therefore, 
interested in any developments which 
would minimize these difficulties and at the 
same time be economically attractive, 

A gas-pressure cable of the Hochstadter 
type was, therefore, laid in a London area 
and put into service on October 1, 1982, 
This cable was laid ina steel pipe whieh has 
given rise to a certain amount of eleetros 
lytic corrosion trouble, The souree of this 
trouble was discovered and the necessary 
remedial measures instituted, and subse. 
quent experience has been all (hat might be 
desired, We are, nevertheless, somewhat 
apprehensive regarding the possibilities of 
corrosion in steel pipes, and a subsequent 
gas-pressure cable in the same area is of the 
double-lead-sheath type, At no time has 
there beet any electric fault on either of 
these gas-pressure cables, 

When the internal gaspressure cable 
was mooted, we took a close interest in its 
development, and when all the necessary 
works proving tests had been satisfactorily 
carried out, we put a one-mile teal length 
of 182-Kkv cable into service as a field experi 
ment, ‘This cable went into use on Decent 
ber 4, 1937, Tt has carried the loads, short» 
cireuit currents, and surge stresses encoun: 
tered during the intensive bombardment of 
London without trouble, The eable was on 
one occasion damaged during street exeavas 
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tion, and the necessary repairs were effected 
expeditiously, the circuit being put back 
into service much in the same way as is done 
in everyday conventional mains practice, 

The success of this experimental eable 
led us to utilize the same type of two fur. 
ther short 182-kyv routes where it was ime 
practicable to have overhead lines, We 
are now engaged in the final stages of making 
a severemile cireuit of 182-ky gasefilled 
cable, 

This outline cannot do justice to the ex- 
cellent work which has been done by the 
manufacturers in producing economical 
and reliable 182-ky underground eable, but 
the detailed story must be left to be told 
when conditions become more normal, 


L. Meyerhoff (General Cable Corporation, 
Bayonne, N, J.): The information contained 
in the paper on 120-key high-pressure gage 
filled cable regarding temperature stability 
is amplified and brought to date by the 
following, 

Two lengths of cable representative of 
(hat furnished for the commercial run were 
cut up into a number of 12-inch lengths, 
These were individually sealed in lead pipe, 
the free space in the pipe being filled with 
nitrogen at about five pounds gage pressure, 
The sealed samples were then placed in an 
oven and maintained at 100 degrees centi- 
grade, Samples were withdrawn at intervals 
for test purposes, 

In addition to the above samples, two 
samples from each length were equipped 
with electrodes and guard rings before be+ 
ing sealed into the lead pipe, and leads 
were brought out through insulating bush 
ings so ag to permit electrical measurements 
to be made at 100 degrees centigrade dure 
ing the progress of the aging run, 

Tn Migure 2 of this discussion is shown the 
variation of power factor at 100 degrees cen- 
tigrade with time of aging on the fowr last 
mentioned samples, It will be noted that 
(he power factor after 220 days of aging has 
changed very little, what change there is 
being apparently in Che direction of improves 
ment, 

Wigure 8 shows the temperature-power 
factor data for several samples of one of the 
cables, tested after various aging times up 
(o 184 days, The points for all the samples 
(including the unaged eable) are represented 
very well by a single curve, The variations 
between these samples are no greater than 
would be expected of a similar number of ine 
dividual samples of new cable, 

gure 4 shows the radial power factor at 
80 degrees centigrade for the cable in its 
original condition and after 40, 118, and 184 
days of aging, Tt will be noted that in the 
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Figure 2, Power factor versus days of aging 
at 100 degrees centigrade 


A, B, C, and D represent four similar samples 
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Showing effect of aging at 100 degrees 
centigrade for 184 days to be insignificant 


x New cable + Aged 113 days 
© Aged 40 days @ Aged 184 days 


main the radial power factor is quite flat in 
all cases and that such changes as appear 
are in the direction of reduction rather than 
rise of power factor. In the case of the 
last two samples withdrawn there appears 
a slight rise in power factor near the sheath. 
Whether this rise is due to the aging or is 
characteristic of the particular samples will 
not be known until further samples are with- 
drawn and tested. 

In Figure 5 the tensile and tearing 
strength values have been plotted for the 
new cable and for a sample which had been 
aged for 184 days. It is apparent from these 
results that there is no material change in 
mechanical strength. The sharp change at 
20 per cent distance from the conductor 
coincides with a change in the type and 
thickness of the paper. 

Thus, from all the standpoints studied 
there has been no significant change in the 
electrical or physical properties of the cable 
during more than six months’ aging at 100 
degrees centigrade. 

I should like also to discuss the benefit 
of using thin paper in gas-filled cable. Our 
tests have indicated that gas-filled cable 
with thin paper has considerably higher 
breakdown strength than similar cable with 
thick paper, particularly on short-time and 
surge tests. The difference in strength ap- 
pears to be greater than can be justified on 
the basis of the increase of the specific 

breakdown strength of gas, by reason of the 
reduction of the gap distance. From the 
published data, the breakdown strength of a 
2.5-mil gap of air at 200 pounds pressure is 
about 12 per cent higher than that of a five- 
mil gap at the same pressure, whereas gas- 
filled cable made with 2.5-mil paper is ap- 
parently considerably more than 12 per 
cent stronger electrically than cable made 
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Figure 4. Radial power factor as affected by 
aging at 100 degrees centigrade 


A. New cable C. Cable aged 113 
days 

B. Cable aged 40 D. Cable aged 184 
days days 
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entirely with five-mil paper. Thus, the 
above explanation seems numerically in- 
adequate. 

What appears to be a more adequate ex- 
planation is the following. The benefit of 
the thin layer does not lie so much in the 
voltage at which the gap breaks down as in 
the reduction of the amount of energy dis- 
sipated in any gap after it breaks down, 
that is, above ionization voltage. 

Compare two cables of the gas-filled type, 
one, cable A, made up of five-mil paper and 
the other, cable B, of 2!/.-mil paper. As- 
sume the power-factor versus voltage char- 
acteristics of the two cables as a whole to 
be identical. Thus, at any voltage above 
the ionization point, the total energy dis- 
sipated in all of the gas spaces will be the 
same in cable A as in cable B. However, 
since cable B has twice as many gas spaces 
as cable A, the energy dissipated in any 
one gas space of cable B will be only one 
half as much as in a similarly placed gas 
space of cable A. This means that in any 
21/2-mil space there is only one half as much 
energy ready to bombard and start to burn 
the paper and oil or to find a path around 
the paperasin a corresponding five-mil space. 
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Figure 5. Mechanical strength of insulation 
as affected by aging of cable at 100 degrees 
centigrade 


A. Cable aged 184 days 
B. New cable 


Dawes! has found that the energy loss 
caused by the ionization of the gas spaces in 
a cable may be represented approximately 
by the expression K (Z — E,), where K is a 
constant, & the voltage applied, and E, a 
voltage substantially equal to the ioniza- 
tion voltage. Thus, in order for the energy 
in one gas space to be the same in the two 
cables, H — E, must be twice as great as in 
the case of cable B as in the case of cable A. 
For instance, if H, is 140 kv for the two 
cables, 200 kv applied on cable A will pro- 
duce the same amount of energy in a given 
gap as 260 kv will produce in a correspond- 
ing gap of cable B. 

In the above discussion it was assumed 
that the power-factor versus voltage char- 
acteristics of the two cables are the same. 
As previously stated, however, at 200 
pounds per square inch a 21/.-mil gap begins 
to ionize at a 12 per cent higher voltage than 
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does a five-mil gap. Thus, in changing from 
five-mil to 2!/.-mil paper there is a gain in 
breakdown strength of this 12 per cent plus 
the additional gain indicated in the above 
discussion. The amount of this additional 
gain will depend on the ionization charac- 
teristics of the cable and on the voltage 
applied. 

In tests of long duration the value of 
E — E, is small, so that the gain in strength 
caused by the use of thin paper in such tests 
may be substantially only that, caused by 
the increase in ionization voltage. In short- 
time tests, however, E — E, islarge, and the 
gain in strength will be very considerable. 
On the basis of this analysis, the gain should 
be even more marked in surge tests. It 
should be noted further that at lower gas 
pressures, say 30 pounds per square inch, a 
given amount of gain due to the thin paper 
will occur at a lower voltage than at the high 
pressure because of the large reduction in the 
ionization voltage. This fact makes it feas- 
ible to test cable with 2!/2-mil paper for ac- 
ceptance purposes at much lower pressures 
than would be permissible for cable with 
five-mil paper. 
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C. Beaver (W. T. Glover and Company, 
Ltd., Manchester, England): The authors 
of paper 42-135 and all concerned are to be 
congratulated on the successful introduc- 
tion into the United States of the high 
pressure gas-filled cable on a commercial 
scale. It is to be hoped that it will have an 
operating experience similar to that of gas- 
filled cable in England. 

It is, of course, essentially the same cable 
but differs in the method of installation and 
in this important respect would appear to 
carry a greater burden of risk. That is to 
say, the difficulty of maintaining long 
lengths of pipe line free from leakage under 
high gas pressure would appear to be con- 
siderable, whereas experience shows that 
perfect freedom from leakage is obtainable 
with the reinforced sheath type. In actual 
practice in England no supplementary gas 
supply is ever necessary after the initial 
charging. 

Under conditions of laying and installa- 
tion obtaining in England, it is very doubt- 
ful whether the pipe-line method would 
ever be used; the self-contained perfectly 
gastight reinforced sheath type having 
everything in its favor from the user’s point 
of view, that is, embracing economical, 
technical, installation, and maintenance 
aspects. 

The substantial character of the protec- 
tive coatings of the pipe is noted, but it has 
to be remembered that in the presence of 
vagabond currents in the vicinity of a mi- 
nute imperfection or damage the current 
density at such a point might be relatively 
high and corrosion correspondingly rapid. 
In other words, the very excellence of the 
protection from ordinary chemical attack 
entails possible susceptibility to concen- 
trated electrolytic corrosion. 

It is gratifying to note that the authors 
consider this type of cable to be at least 
equal, electrically, to the oil-filled cable, and 
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that, physically, the type is superior to the 
oil-filled cable in that 


(a). No draining or migration of the impregnating 
oil is encountered, so that stop joints or other de- 
vices are not required. 

(b). No allowance has to be made for impregnating 
oil expansion so that oil reservoirs are not meces- 
sary. 


In the reinforced lead sheathed cables 
such as have been installed in England the 
maximum operating conductor temperature 
is 80 degrees centigrade, and at this tem- 
perature the gas-pressure rise is such that 
the gas density at the conductor surface, 
where the electric stress is highest, is approxi- 
mately equal to that at 15 degrees centi- 
grade, and in consequence the ionization 
voltage is substantially the same at 80 de- 
grees centigrade as at 15 degrees centigrade. 
(It' should be noted that these cables are 
sealed off and are not in communication with 
gas reservoirs at the terminals.) In the pipe 
form of the cable the gas-pressure value at 
high-conductor temperature will not in- 
crease proportionately to the absolute tem- 
perature, and hence the ionization voltage 
will be lowered at high-conductor tempera- 
ture. This is fundamentally due to the 
fact that the average temperature of the 
gas-filled system in the pipe type of cable 
does not increase much with increase of con- 
ductor temperature. 

The authors have given the reasons for 
the radial grading of the paper thicknesses 
in a very clear and concise manner. In 
England the thinnest paper tapes used at 
present are 13/, mils thick, and the ioniza- 
tion voltage at 200 pounds per square inch 
by gauge of a 600,000-circular-mil ‘round 
conductor cable insulated with 600 mils of 
paper, of graded thickness 1%/; mils to 5!/, 
mils, would be 165 ky minimum between 
conductor and sheath, the permittivity of 
the dielectric being 2.9 to 3.0. Cables have 
operated at maximum stress values of 335 
volts per mil at 200 pounds per square inch 
by gauge in England for nearly five years as 
compared with the value of 288 volts per 
mil at 255 pounds per square inch by 
gauge for the installation described in the 
paper. 

It has long been known that increasing 
the density of paper results in high break- 
down voltages in solid-type dielectrics. 
In the gas-filled cable a particular advan- 
tage accrues under impulse voltage condi- 
tions, because the gas-filled spaces shunt 
their stresses to the solid (impregnated- 
paper) component of the dielectric, and the 
breakdown occurs due to disruption of this 
part of the dielectric. 

As a matter of fundamental design the 
provision of conditions which suppress 
ionization up to twice working voltage also 
provides the dielectric with an asymptotic 
a-c time-breakdown value sufficiently above 
the working voltage to take care of such 
margins as manufacturing variations and 
installation exigencies, together with suffi- 
cient impulse strength to resist the maxi- 
mum impulse voltages encountered in sery- 
ice. 

The authors’ work on the latter aspect is 
very valuable as showing the influence of 
various factors on the impulse strength of 
the gas-filled dielectric. 

No data are given in the paper as to per- 
mittivity and thermal resistivity values. 

_In the cables installed in England the per- 
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mittivity value is 2.9 to 3.0, while the ther- 
mal resistivity value is 700 thermal ohms 
per cubic centimeter. These cables are in- 
slated with paper dried and preimpreg- 
nated in sheet form on a special vacuum 
paper serving machine (British patent 373,- 
697). On this machine the impregnated 
sheet of paper is scraped, while hot, by 
means of heated knives, so that all excess 
or free impregnating compound is removed. 

The roll of impregnated paper 15 inches in 
diameter and 36 inches wide is split into 
spools and then lapped on to the cable in 
air with no control of the humidity. The 
power factor-temperature characteristic is 
practically identical with that given in 
Figure 12 of the paper. The cables insu- 
lated with this paper can be successfully 
subjected to mine-shaft cable drainage tests 
at 80 degrees centigrade. 

The authors’ remarks in the third para- 
graph of the section dealing with dielectric 
strength, regarding the origin of the failures 
under prolonged a-c tests are interesting. 

We have also noticed in similar tests us- 
ing high-impedance circuits and short time 
relays to limit the burning at the fault that 
the puncture generally occurs in the gas- 
filled space within a distance of ten mils 
from the edge of the paper strips for gaps 
width of the order of 60 to 100 mils. We 
attribute this location of the fault to the 
fact that the thickness of the gas space here 
is equal to the paper thickness, whereas to- 
ward the center of the gap width the thick- 
ness of the gas space is reduced because of 
bowing of the paper strips bounding the 
gap. 

Referring to Figures 10 and 11, the data 
given show the effect of moisture on the 
high-temperature power-factor values and 
also the effect of control of humidity during 
the lapping process. According to English 
manufacturing experience, however, it is 
not necessary to control the humidity in 
order to produce power-factor values equal 
to those of curve A in Figure 10. 

Further, the absence of free impregnating 
oil in the gas-filled cable eliminates the pos- 
sibility of metallic contamination of the di- 
electric by the copper-conductor screening 
tape, or lead sheath during temperature 
cycles. This phenomenon has of course 
been noted frequently in cable in which the 
dielectric is filled with oil. 

I note that there is little reference in the 
paper to physical features except with re- 
gard to paper density and viscosity of the 
impregnating medium, and perhaps, with- 
out being too elementary, I may be allowed 
to point out that the high-pressure gas- 
filled cable—at least in its reinforced sheath 
form—has an important physical basis of 
design. It strikes at the root of the ioniza- 
tion troubles which limit the use of solid- 
type cables, by substituting completely re- 
versible conditions of expansion and retrac- 
tion inside the confines of the cable sheath 
for the partially reversible conditions which 
are responsible for the said limitations. 

In providing for expansion and contrac- 
tion at constant volume it also obviates 
“cold working” of the lead sheath—a result 
not obtained in any other type of cable. 

: The corollary is that the original condi- 
tions established in the cable, as regards 
freedom from ionization, are never subse- 
quently infringed. : 

In conclusion, the authors’ figures for 
mileages of high-pressure gas-filled cable 
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ft 
installed in England may be brought up to,, 


date as follows: 


Installed: \ 
132 kvy—6.5 conductor miles 
33 kv—52 conductor miles 
(A considerable proportion of this has been in 
service 5 years.) 
Proceeding, about to be put into service: 
132 kvy—18 conductor miles ; 
33 ky—25 conductor miles 


G. B. Shanklin (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): My discussion of the 
two papers by Faucett, Komives, Collins, 
and Atkinson will deal chiefly with the high- 
pressure gas-filled type of cable, but I will 
first comment briefly on the compression- 
type cable. 

We made a close study of the latter type 
when it was first introduced about ten 
years ago. The main thing that discour- 
aged us from further work along this line 
was the fact that safe operation of this de- 
sign depended upon complete gastightness 
of the lead sheath, joint sleeves, and wipes. 
If high-pressure gas in the steel pipe, nor- 
mally segregated from the cable by the im- 
pervious sheath covering, once enters the 
cable cross section through a haphazard 
leak, it will gradually saturate the im- 
pregnated paper and travel a long distance 
back in the cable length. Eventually at 
some distant point gas will replace impreg- 
nating compound forming a “dry spot.” 
There is then no means of maintaining suffh- 
cient pressure at this point when tempera- 
ture changes take place, and ionization 
trouble will occur. Experience with all 
cable systems indicates that it is not pos- 
sible to avoid occasional leaks in the sheath 
envelope. 

Concluding that eventual gas saturation 
and loss of pressure control in compression- 
type cable were unavoidable in any case, 
we reasoned that it would be better to ac- 
cept this fact at the beginning and use gas- 
filled insulation directly exposed to the high- 
pressure gas in the steel pipe. In this way 
full control of pressure could be maintained 
both radially and longitudinally; also, it 
represented a simpler and more economical 
design of pressure pipe cable. 

Following out this idea we started initial 
development work in 1932, the principles 
of which are described in United States 
patent 1,991,230, filed in July 1933. Some 
of the test results are outlined in a paper, 
“Low-Gas-Pressure Cable,”! which I pre- 
sented at the AIEE winter convention in 
1939. Further details relating to this cable 
system are given in a second paper which I 
presented at this afternoon’s meeting, con- 
temporaneously with Faucett, Komives, 
Collins, and Atkinson’s paper, “120-Ky 
High-Pressure Gas-Filled Cable.” ' 

The cable systems described in these two 
papers are closely the same in principle, the, 
only difference being the use of mass-im- 
pregnated-paper insulation in one case and 
preimpregnated paper in the other. In 
pointing this out, I have no desire to de- 
tract in the slightest from the credit due 
Faucett, Komives, Collins, and Atkinson 
for the initiative they have shown in going — 
ahead with the first full-sized installation 
of this kind and the perfection of practical 
detail it involved. They are heartily con- 
gratulated for carrying on to a finish th 
fine job that was done. R 
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On purely technical grounds I am won- _ 
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dering why Mr. Faucett selected preim- 
pregnated paper in preference to regular 
mass-impregnated-paper insulation for his 
system, although I readily admit that at 200 
pounds nitrogen pressure either type is safe 
for 120-kv service. The reason for this is 
that the electrical strength of nitrogen gas 
at 200 pounds pressure is almost as great as 
that of the solid insulation. 

H. M. Hobart of our company demon- 
Strated this in his development of a high- 
pressure gas cable system in which bare 
rigid copper conductors were held in place in 
a steel pipe by insulator spacers at inter- 
vals. Installation difficulties and low im- 
pulse strength were the factors that pre- 
vented commercial use. Sixty-cycle 
strength was sufficient for 138-kv service at 
pressures in the order of 200 pounds and 
above. 

Dry unimpregnated-paper insulation also 
has sufficient 60-cycle strength at 200 
pounds gas pressure for high-voltage service. 
Low impulse strength and the difficulties of 
moisture absorption are its chief handicaps. 
It is absolutely essential to operate dry- 
paper cable well below the ionization start- 
ing voltage, which, at reduced pressure, is 
lower than that of impregnated paper be- 
cause of the relatively large volume of void 
space involved. Ionization action in this 
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at which initial ionization starts in drained gas- 


filled cable 


type of cable is cumulative, and failure will 
occur quickly after incipient ionization once 
starts. 

Preimpregnated-paper tape applied dry 
without flushing compound, as used by Mr. 
Faucett, overcomes the difficulties of ready 
moisture absorption and low impulse 
strength, but in all other characteristics it 
is about midway between dry paper and 
mass-impregnated paper. At butt spaces, 
wrinkles, tears, and other such points of non- 
homogeneity, the void spaces are just as 
large as with dry unimpregnated paper. 
Ionization-starting voltage as a function of 
gas pressure is accordingly about the same, 
but incipient ionization is less dangerous be- 
cause of the barrier effect offered by the 
impregnated tapes. It is important, how- 
ever, to operate well below the ionization- 
starting voltage and eliminate any possi- 
bility of incipient ionization. There is no 
surplus compound surrounding the void 
spaces, which are not only larger for this 
reason but lack the ability to extinguish in- 
cipient ionization by wax formation and self- 
healing action. 
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This characteristic would be more clearly 
understood if Mr. Faucett had presented 
charts showing power-factor change and 
general behavior on long-time full-tempera- 
ture load-cycle endurance tests at voltage 
steps always a little above ionization start- 
ing voltage. We are running such tests now 
at 200 pounds pressure on both mass-im- 
pregnated and preimpregnated insulation. 

In the meantime Figure 13 of Mr. Fau- 
cett’s paper plainly shows the trend of this 
characteristic for preimpregnated cable. 
Even at 225 pounds pressure the cable al- 
ways failed in from 4 to 16 days at a voltage 
only a little above initial ionization-starting 
voltage. This proves a lack of self-healing 
action such as exists in mass-impregnated 
gas-filled cable. The latter type would not 
have failed at all under these conditions. 
Incipient ionization would have been ex- 
tinguished, and the cable would have re- 
mained stable indefinitely, necessitating 
one or more higher voltage steps and a 
longer time to cause failure. Reference to 
the test charts in my paper will confirm 
this. 

A comparison of initial ionization-starting 
voltage stress as a function of gas pressure 
tells the whole story. Such a comparison 
is given in Figure 6 of this discussion where 
the ionization data for preimpregnated in- 
sulation, from Mr. Faucett’s Figures 8 and 
9, are superimposed on a corresponding 
curve for mass-impregnated insulation, 
from Figure 5 of my paper. It will be noted 
that at 200 pounds pressure there is prac- 
tically no difference between the two types 
of insulation. For 120-kv service either 
could operate safely at the usual average 
working voltage stress of 140 volts per mil, 
although gas pressure could safely drop 
much lower for the mass-impregnated type 
without danger of ionization trouble. 

When the same comparison is made with 
low- and medium-pressure systems there is 
a wide difference and, in fact, the preim- 
pregnated type of insulation is not eco- 
nomically feasible in this range because of 
the heavy wall of insulation that would be 
required. Low-pressure gas-filled cable of 
the mass-impregnated type operates at an 
average voltage stress of 65 to 70 volts per 
mil and average gas pressure of 12 pounds. 
The ionization-starting voltage stress of 
the preimpregnated type is less than half 
the required working voltage stress. Me- 
dium-pressure gas-filled cable, mass-im- 
pregnated, is designed to operate at 95 volts 
per mil, 30 pounds gas pressure. Here again 
the ionization voltage of the preimpregnated 
type is less than half the required working 
voltage stress. 

In Beaver’s high-pressure gas-filled cable 
with reinforced sheath, preimpregnated in- 
sulation was necessary, for he had no means 
of transmitting and controlling gas pres- 
sure along the cable length, other than the 
small butt spaces between tapes. Ina high- 
pressure pipe cable system, however, far 
better pressure control exists than Beaver 
could ever hope for, and, in my opinion, the 
need of preimpregnated insulation no 
longer exists. 

There is another important point to be 
considered. Aging studies with impreg- 
nated paper show that the rate of absorp- 
tion when exposed to oxygen and moisture, 
as well as the rate of deterioration from this 
cause, are inversely proportional to the 
viscosity of the impregnating compound. 
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For a given quantity of absorbed impuri- 
ties, however, the ultimate results are the 
same. It merely takes a longer time to 
reach these results when heavy compound 
is involved. 

This being so, it is just as important to 
exclude all traces of oxygen and moisture 
impurities in a system using preimpregnated 
insulation as in one using mass-impregnated 
insulation. Considering the much greater 
degree of surface exposure of preimpreg- 
nated tape from the start of production up 
to final sealing of the completed system in 
the field, I do not see how it is possible to 
exclude impurities to the same degree. 
This problem is common to all types of im- 
pregnated-paper cable and not to gas-filled 
cable alone. 

If anyone doubts the importance of ex- 
cluding oxygen and moisture he is referred 
to F. M. Clark’s paper, ‘‘Factors Affecting 
the Mechanical Deterioration of Cellulose 
Insulation,’’? presented at the convention 
day before yesterday. The effects of even 
traces of oxygen are already well known, 
but Mr. Clark’s conclusion that insulation 
life is halved for each doubling of moisture 
content is not generally known. 
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E. Johansson (General Cable Corporation, 
Bayonne, N. J.): In the paper on 120-kv 
compression-type cable, breakdown values 
of 436 and 445 volts per mil of cable insula- 
tion are given for two joints tested. It may 
be noted that the joints used in these tests 
were not identical with the joints in the field 
installation but represented a stage in the 
development of the final joint. A subse- 
quent test on a joint of the final construc- 
tion produced a breakdown value of 602 
volts per mil of cable insulation with the 
same test program and after a total time 
undervoltage of 11 hours. 

The difference in performance between 
the two types of joint is explained by the 
construction, a small quantity of varnished 
cloth having been used in the first two 
joints but paper alone in the later joint. 
The copper conductors are elliptical, so that 
the cross sections of the two conductors to 
be joined will not line up normally. This 
discrepancy is accommodated by using a 
specially shaped twisted elliptical connec- 
tor. In order to produce smooth insulation 
over the connector it was thought essential 
at first to use a few layers of varnished 
cloth next to the connector, but later de- 
velopment permitted satisfactory use of 
paper tapes even at the connector. 

In applying paper tape to these joints, 
special care was taken to minimize access 
of moisture to the paper. The splicers wore 
rubber gloves, and the insulation was flushed 
with hot oil at intervals. As a result there 
was only a slight increase in the power factor 
of the tape when applied under severe con- 
ditions, that is, during the days in the sum- 
mer when the relative humidity was high 
(65-70 per cent). 

The following comments supplement the 
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paper 120-ky high-pressure gas-filled 
cable; 

One stop-joint for this cable was given a 
60-cycle dielectric-strength test. The joint 
was first subjected to a constant voltage of 
140 ky for 101 hours at 225 pounds per 
square inch gas pressure; then the voltage 
was increased five kilovolts every 24 hours 
to and including 180 ky, making the total 
time under voltage 293 hours. The gas 
pressure was then lowered to 100 pounds 
per square inch, and 140 ky was again ap- 
plied for 34 hours without failure. The pre- 
ceding test is well above the 170 ky for six 
hours required under the Association of 
Edison Iluminating Companies specification 
for samples of 120-ky oil-filled cable. The 
dissection of the joint showed no visible 
effects of electrical stress. 

As stated in the paper, tests were made in 
the laboratory to determine the amount of 
drainage in the eable at high temperatures. 
A cable was heated to 100 degrees centi- 
grade in a vertical position for 43 days, 
and the space occupied by the gas in the 
insulation was measured before and after 
heating. The proportion of the insulation 
occupied by gas increased from five per cent 
before heating to nine per cent after the 43 
days of heating, This determination was 
made on a sample taken from the top of the 
inverted U, where the maximum drainage 
took place, 

The paper deseribes incipient or arrested 
failures produced under test conditions. 
The following may be added concerning 
other characteristic appearances of these 
incipient failures, In a number of cases, 
burning or tree design was found in layers 
of paper remote either from the conductor 
or the sheath, and no apparent connection 
was found between these and the conductor 
or the sheath, Wowever, on extraction of 
the compound from the tapes lying between 
the conductor and the failure, it was pos- 
sible, by examination through a microscope, 
to find punctures in these tapes, These took 
the form of a large number of small holes 
and could usually be found in all tapes down 
to the conduetor, It is felt that, while this 
connection was not actually found in all 
cases, a sufficiently careful and complete 
examination would have shown a puncture 
extending to the conduetor in each case, 
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J. B. Whitehead (The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md,): Referring to the 
two papers on gas-filled cables, the results 
presented show a fine record of progress in 
experimental and manufacturing develop- 
ment, The principle involved in the fine 
performances reported is the elevation of gas 
pressure to a point where the upward break 
of the usual ionization curve is pushed up to 
a voltage sufficiently above the operating 
voltage, However, it must be evident that 
ionization may be present in small quanti- 
ties owing to surface irregularities in the gas 
spaces and other local causes of high stress, 

My question is directed particularly to 
the long-time influence of this small residual 
ionization, Wvidenee of its importance are 
found in the data in the Faucett paper and 
in noticeable changes in the position of 
ionization curves as between Figures 8 and 
9 of the paper, Mr, Shanklin directs atten- 
tion to the inerease and subsequent de- 
crease of power factor caused by wax forma- 
tion in Figure 7 of his paper. But even here 
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the presence of residual ionization is indi- 
cated by the slightly greater ionization fac- 
tor in the range 20 to 60 volts per-mil at the 
end of 252 days than at the beginning. 
Moreover, substantial local ionization is 
possible without reflection in the value of 
over-all power factor. Indeed the latter is 
usually not affected until the ionization as- 
sumes such large proportions that break- 
down is immediately imminent. 

The authors agree that further studies and 
performance tests are necessary for the gas- 
filled cable. I venture the hope that future 
studies will include that of the influence of 
local ionization of small volume on the im- 
mediately adjacent insulation wall. 

Referring further to the Faucett paper on 
gas-filled cable, will one of the authors please 
give the numerical data back of the state- 
ment on page 663, beginning of column 3? 
What is the over-all specific inductive ca- 
pacity of the gas-filled cable as compared 
with that of the same cable before draining? 
Somewhere in these papers it is stated that 
comparatively little oil is lost in the drain- 
ing process. It would be interesting to 
have the figures leading to the conclusion 
that the stress in the gas spaces is less than 
that in other types of insulation. 

In the same paper it is interesting to find 
such very clear data indicating in Figure 13 
that the approximate life to failure varies 
inversely as the 7.5 power of the voltage. 
Heretofore data on this question have been 
very meager, As to the dielectric strength— 
time behavior below one hour, the impulse 
tests reported indicate that toward very 
short time values, the curve of Figure 13 
will again turn up. This would result in a 
curve closely similar to those for other types 
of insulation as reported by Montsinger and 
others. 


K.S. Wyatt (Phelps Dodge Copper Products 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y.): This discussion 
of the three papers describing extra-high- 
voltage cable designs which employ com- 
pressed gas parallels the session on the same 
subject at the Paris conference (CIGRE) in 
1939, My contribution to that discussion 
is on record, and my remarks then hold good 
today, One of these designs (compression 
cable) employs compressed gas external to 
the lead sheath merely as a mechanical 
means of compressing the cable on the cool- 
ing cycle to insure freedom from’ vacuous 
and gas spaces; at the other end of the scale 
are the two designs which employ com- 
pressed gas in the insulation itself, These 
three papers evidently indicate that we are 
entering a transition stage in extra-high- 
voltage cable design: the new designs, with 
high-pressure gas-filled insulation, are chal- 
Jenging the older conservative designs, 
based on keeping filled with oil all spaces 
within the cable that are not filled with 
solid material, namely, the oil-filled, the 
compression, and the Oilostatic cables. 
The end result will no doubt be that no one 
design will be employed exclusively for all 
conditions, that is, each of several designs 
will find application in a restricted field, 

At the time of the Paris conference in 
1939, Beaver had a semi-commerical gas- 
filled cable at 132 ky installed as a loop of 
about one mile length on the Central Elec- 
tricity Board system in Pngland with more 
than a year’s operating experience. He 
had also in operation for several years a 
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number of gas-filled cables at 33 and 66 ky. // 


Kirsch of Berlin (AEG), and Schneeberger — 


of Brugg (Switzerland), were talking of in- 
stalling operating lines at 33 kv with thick 
insulation and low gas pressure and gradu- 
ally feeling their way to over 100 kv by in- 
creasing the stress and gas pressure. Cal- 
lenders were installing at this time about a 
mile of 66-kv gas-filled cable of the loose- 
sheath type in London. While I believe an 
insulation thickness of 240 mils was em- 
ployed, the fact that they wished to use 
only 100 mils for 33 kv indicates their faith 
in this design. Those who adhere to the 
principle of filling the insulation with oil 
rather than with gas should not lightly pass 
by these new designs, for they merit careful 
consideration. 

The authors and the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany in making these investigations of the 
compression cable and gas-filled eables at 
132 kv have performed a great service for 
the industry. It is only to be regretted this 


‘was not done five or ten years earlier. The 


paper on the compression cable makes two 
important contributions: 


1. The studies confirm for American loading con- 
ditions and conductor sizes the considerable body 
of work done abroad continuously since 1926. 


2. A highly important design feature has been 
introduced, which, I understand is due to L. I. 
Komives, namely, the use of three S.L. cores 
cabled together with short lay without binders to 
cushion longitudinal expansion thrusts on the joints, 
throwing into the discard the cumbersome steel 
wire armor’of the European design. (Europeans 
like to complicate, Americans to simplify and make 
foolproof), This gives us a simplified design which 
may well be called American-type compression 
cable. 


I should like to point out that the terminal 
design is that of Siemens Brothers of Lon- 
don; so also is the joint design, except the 
ferrule scheme, which is, I believe, the sub- 
ject in England of an Enfield Cable Works 
patent but which for several reasons they 
did not use. The work on increased fatigue 
endurance of lead under nonoxidizing con- 
ditions is an extension of the work of Haigh 
and Jones,! and of H. J. Gough, of the Na- 
tional Physical Laboratories of London. 
In the paper by the same authors on gas- 
filled cable the use of 80 and 100 degrees 
centigrade power-factor measurements to 
detect moisture pickup of impregnated- 
paper tapes is due to R. C. Mildner (with 
T. R. Scott) who, because of his consider- 
able work on this matter, I think should re- 
ceive credit. 

Figure 7 shows power factors at room 
temperature or below up to 0.5 per cent 
which appear rather high. My associates 
and I have manufactured and installed 
since 1939 four compression cables at 66 ky, 
the 20 and 60 degree centigrade power fac- 
tors of which were as low as 0.2 per cent 
and never higher than 0.3 per cent. 


The British manufacturers have agreed. 


to reduce insulation thicknesses for the 
compression cable with a limit on maximum 
stress of 280 volts per mil, instead of 216 
volts per mil. Even if the SMD cable is in 
future reduced 20 per cent as the authors 
suggest, to 560 mils, this construction will 
still be more bulky (see Table IV). 
Gas-filled cable at the lower voltages is 
understandable; I find it difficult to see any 
advantage at 132 kv, however, either eco- 
nomic or technical. Consider first the mate- 
rials for an SMD-type gas-filled versus a 
compression or oilostatic cable; the corro- 


- 
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sion-protected steel pipe is common to both; 
the conductor size for the gas-filled cable 
will certainly not be smaller; the insulation 
thickness for the gas-filled cable in the 
present instance is 20 per cent greater; a 
lead sheath is put on all three types of cables 
but is stripped off at installation for the 
gas-filled and Oilostatic types, while in the 
case of the compression cable the cost of its 
approximately half-thickness lead sheath 
will be partially offset by the cost of strip- 
ping and by the greater amount of lead in 
the larger-diameter gas-filled cable;* the 
SMD cable is protected with a helical D- 
shaped copper armor wire, as is the Oilo- 
static, while the compression cable has two 
four-mil copper reenforcing tapes with 
fiber bedding and protecting tapes. The 
SMD cable therefore requires not less, but 
if anything, more materials and processing 
than the compression or Oilostatic designs. 

Now consider the technical merits of 
SMD-type gas-filled cable versus compres- 
sion or Oilostatic types: The factor of safety 
on long-time breakdown is about 2 for SMD 


probably with gas films at atmospheric 
pressure). Many precautions against mois- 
ture pickup, and so forth, have to be taken 
during manufacture of the SMD cable be- 


cause of the necessity for preimpregnating . 


the paper tapes first and then applying them 
to the conductor in the factory atmosphere, 
but these are not necessary with compres- 
sion or Oilostatic cable. The D-shaped 
copper armor wire is essential to the SMD 
type, not only for mechanical protection, 
but for carrying short-circuit currents, since 
there is no lead sheath to make contact with 
the H-type shielding. Not least important 
is the great difficulty of fault location for 
SMD cable in the absence of lead sheath. 
To my mind it is quite certain that some 
ionization occurs at spots in the SMD cable 
during operation. Although the authors use 
thin paper in the conductor region to keep 
down the radial dimensions of the butt 
spaces, wafers show that such a cable after 
bending, pulling, and installing, will have 
some gas spaces of ten mils and even 20 mils 
radial dimensions. These being filled with 


Table IV. Comparative Dimensions of High-Voltage Cables 


Single Conductor 138 Kv—750,000 Circular Mils 
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* Dimensions include a helical D-shaped armor wire 100 mils. 


** Established for the compression cable in England and in Europe; after severe load cycles. 


*** Faucett, Komives, Collins, and Atkinson; on new cable. 


as compared with 5 or 6 for compression 
and probably for Oilostatic cable. Thermal 
resistivity (insulation) for SMD is from 700 
to 1,000 compared with 450 for cables com- 
pletely filled with oil. In the event (rare, it 
is true), of a large hole in the pipe and loss 
of gas pressure, SMD cable must be taken 
out of service immediately, whereas with 
the compression type, the operator has 24 
hours to make repairs. During installation 
in rainy weather or during operation the 
insulation is exposed to contamination in 
the SMD type, whereas with the compres- 
sion cable the lead sheath protects the insu- 
lation. A large hole in the pipe might let in 
ground water which would not affect com- 
pression or Oilostatic types. Impulse 
strength of gas-filled cable, similar to SMD 
type, according to Beaver, is about ten per 
cent below, and according to R. Davis,? 
66 per cent below standard types (for cable 
made with preimpregnated paper, but 


* The saving for the Detroit seven-mile line 
amounts to $16,400 less cost of stripping and 
freight, that is, probably about ten cents per foot 
per core, 

For cable made with preimpregnated paper, but 
probably with gas films at atmospheric pressure 
see reference 2. : 
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gas, not oil, will certainly ionize at operat- 
ing voltage. The power-factor voltage 
curve will not necessarily show up local ioni- 
zation pockets in a long length, as Doctor 
Whitehead has shown. The authors state 
such ionization would be dangerous to their 
cable, although Shanklin admits such ioni- 
zation occurs but says it is innocuous. 
However, Shanklin’s ionization spaces are 
sealed with compound, whereas in the SMD 
cable the ionization pocket is part of a con- 
tinuous gas film from conductor to sheath. 
Before the authors can state that no ioniza- 
tion goes on in an operating SMD cable, 
they should submit evidence with the ma- 
genta dye test on insulation after a year’s 
operation. Because of this ionization, I 
feel there is some doubt as to the perma- 
nence of the insulation of this type of cable, 
and careful laboratory evidence after a five- 
year trial period would be helpful. 


While the SMD cable will no doubt work 
satisfactorily, it seems difficult to see the 
reasons for choosing ‘it in preference to the 
compression cable. When you strip off the 
lead sheath, you throw away a very consid- 
erable factor of safety against breakdown, 
expose the cable to contamination, leave 
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the operating man with no alternative in 
the case of a large hole in the pipe but to 
take the cable out of service immediately 
and make fault location difficult, without 
effecting any monetary saving. If the com- 
pression-cable system, American-type, were 
streamlined with styrene joints and styrene 
terminals to eliminate compensators and 
with styrene sheath insulators to eliminate 
sheath losses, it would seem to me to offer a 
great deal more to the operating engineer 
than the gas-filled types. To quote my 
concluding remarks at the Paris conference, 
“We do not think it should be taken for 
granted that the gas-filled cable cannot be 
made workable. At present, the gas-filled 
cable with breakdown at only 100 to 150 kv 
per centimeter maximum stress hardly comes 
up to the oil-filled and the compression 
cable with breakdown at 400 kv per centi- 
meter or over at maximum stress. If the 
operating engineer is to demand a gas-filled 
cable with the same factor of safety as the 
oil-filled cable or the compression cable, it 
means that the gas-filled cable is going to 
be very bulky indeed in external dimensions, 
and it is highly doubtful whether it can come 
within great distance of the compression 
cable economically.” 

In this discussion we have been interested 
mainly in comparing the pipe-line-type 
SMD cable with other pipe-line-type cables. 
Where the flexibility of the duct and man- 
hole system is desired, the oil-filled cable 
may be expected to hold its own. 
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Herman Halperin (Commonwealth Edison 
Co., Chicago, Ill.): These three papers on 
cables employing gas at various pressures 
are of immediate practical value to some 
users. The people and companies behind 
these papers are to be congratulated. In 
my opinion, the selection of the type of 
cable to use should be based mainly on the 
economics involved and on matters relating 
to usage. By the latter, I mean not only 
reliability in service but also matters re- 
lating to construction, maintenance, time 
to make repairs, and personnel. 

The first detailed discussion will be on 
the paper by Mr. Shanklin. His article 
states that to date experience indicates that 
the low-pressure gas-filled cable is satisfac- 
tory from a technical standpoint. On the 
other hand, solid-type cables operating at 
12 kv, 22 kv, and 33 kv are giving satisfac- 
tory service. Aging tests, for example, on 
shielded three-conductor 12-kv cable in 
Chicago show that there is no appreciable 
change in ionization nor power factor after 
severe testing—in other words, it is per- 
fectly stable. We have a low rate of 
troubles in service, and in any event we 
must expect, in laying out designs for serv 
ice, that with any kind of cable failures 
may occur. If a man drives a steel point 
into a cable, then one will get a signal that 
there is trouble on a gas-filled cable, but 
anyhow the line will be out, and one will 
get the signal through the regular manner. 
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Another point with us is that we use parts 
of existing 12-kv lines to make up a portion 
of a new line in many cases, and the use of 
the solid type simplifies our activities in 
addition to saving money. 

In connection with single-conductor 
cables, I wonder what trouble might occur 
because of oil slugs, even if the gas connec- 
tions are paralleled, when there are severe 
differences in line profile. These differ- 
ences will affect all three phases equally. 

The power factor-temperature charac- 
teristic of this type of cable appears to be 
less favorable than that of solid-type or oil- 
filled cable. Figures 6 and 8 of the paper 
indicate that even after stabilization the 
power factors at 80 degrees centigrade are 
two to three per cent as compared with 
about 0.4 or 0.5 per cent for new solid-type 
or oil-filled cable. 

It is surprising that neither grading of the 
tape thickness nor conductor shielding pro- 
duced any effect in test results. Is it pos- 
sible that by making these changes in cable 
construction other unknown variables were 
introduced which offset the expected effects? 

From creep tests made by Professor 
Moore at the University of Illinois under 
the sponsorship of Utilities Research Com- 
mission, it appears that Asarco cable lead 
should be satisfactory for 225-250 pounds 
per square inch. Tests ina dummy man- 
hole in Chicago indicate that Asarco cable 
lead containing about 0.018 per cent calcium 
will withstafid bending in manholes at least 
as well as ordinary lead. 

In my discussion of the two papers by 
Faucett, Komives, Collins, and Atkinson, 
I refer first to the commercial installation 
of the gas-filled cable. 

One question of considerable interest con- 
cerns the thermal characteristics of these 
«cables. For a given load how does the tem- 
perature rise from ambient to conductor 
compare for these cables and solid or oil- 
filled cables on the basis of one line or two 
lines? Also, what maximum temperatures 
are considered permissible for the gas-filled 
and compression cables for normal and 
emergency operation? 

The thermal resistivities of soil shown in 
Figure 4 appear to be lower than those re- 
ported by others. More data would be of 
interest. Since the ionization point is a 
function of the pressure, it would be of in- 
terest to learn what variations in pressure 
are expected in normal operation. 

Figures 14 and 15 indicate relatively good 
impulse strength for the gas-filled cable 
which, however, had conductor shielding as 
mentioned by the authors. In other re- 
ports based on the Detroit tests, Mr. 
Komives has shown that the thoroughness 
of impregnation and smoothness of con- 
ductor surface had marked effects on the 
impulse strength. In 1938 G. B. McCabe 
presented data before the Edison Electric 
Institute showing that drained impregnated 
paper had only 60 to 70 per cent of the im- 
pulse strength of well-impregnated paper. 
These five types of cable in the figures cover 
a considerable range in degree of impregna- 
tion of the insulation and should, we be- 
lieve, show some differences in impulse 
strength. This point is important, because 
the thickness of insulation used in some of 
these high-voltage cables is determined 
largely by the impulse strength, 

No data are given on the effect of drain- 
age on impulse strength. That drainage 
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does have an effect on the characteristics of 
the cable is shown by the fact that drainage 
reduced the ionization point from 140 to 130 
kv and reduced the breakdown strength by 
ten per cent. What are the possibilities 
that, through the years of service, consid- 
erable draining of compound may occur to 
cause more severe reduction in quality? 

Regarding high voltage-time 60-cycle 
tests on new cable, it seems from our data 
that the oil-filled cable is somewhat su- 
perior to the gas-filled cable, and the unit 
strength of the oil-filled insulation will not 
change in service. This disagrees with con- 
clusion 5 but does not affect particularly the 
installation of commercial gas-filled cable 
which has 20 per cent more insulation than 
is required for oil-filled cable. 

It is of interest that failures occurred in 
the region of wide interturn gaps. May this 
be due to the field distortion caused by com- 
bination of solid and gaseous dielectrics or 
due to the greater probability of radial lin- 
ing up of interturn gaps? 

The connector used in the joints with a 
wall thickness equal to the diameter of the 
strands in the outer layer of the cable con- 
ductor is an improvement over present 
practice. Although we have reduced our 
wall thickness, still we have been using 
connectors which are unnecessarily heavy. 

How much time is it expected will be re- 
quired to make repairs in case of failure on 
such installations in steel pipe? 

The half-round copper wire spiraled over 
the insulation of each conductor will have a 
voltage induced in it which might cause mi- 
nute sparks to the steel pipe. Have any-test 
data or calculations been obtained regarding 
these voltages and their effects? 

Regarding the other article, drainage of 
compound may also be a factor in the com- 
pression cable. If cracks should occur in the 
sheath, there would be no warnings telling 
the operator that compound is draining 
from the cable into the pipe. This is im- 
portant, because loss of pressure in the pipe 
is not considered hazardous so long as the 
cable is at elevated temperature. However, 
if gas has entered the insulation under such 
conditions, then such operation might pro- 
duce electric breakdown. The further -in- 
formation on the sample with perforated 
sheath will be, therefore, of considerable 
interest. 

It should be understood that a lot of 
questions do not necessarily deprecate a 
development when it is quite new, as are 
essentially the matters covered in these 
three papers. 


F. W. Main (The Enfield Cable Works Co., 
Ltd., Brimsdown, Enfield, Middlesex, Eng- 
land): I am pleased to have the opportun- 
ity of contributing to the discussion on the 
three cable papers read at the Chicago sum- 
mer convention. I have not had any direct 
contact with experimental work or experi- 
ence of any installations of gas-filled cable, 
as my company has been interested in the 
development, supply, and successful opera- 
tion of the compression cable in which a 
pressure medium, usually gas, although not 
in actual contact with the dielectric, com- 
presses the dielectric through the medium 
of the lead sheath which acts as a flexing 
diaphragm. 

The compression cable was formerly 
known as the pressure cable, being the first 
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cable in commercial use employing gas 
under pressure; later, cables employing 
gas, either in the dielectric or in direct con- 
tact therewith, were constructed, and the 
term pressure cable was applied indiscrimi- 
nately to all cables employing gas, and, 
therefore, in 1940 the title of compression 
cable was given to the diaphragm cable to 
prevent confusion. 

I would like to express admiration for 
the development work carried out in 
America in connection with the compres- 
sion and gas-filled cables as indicated by the 
papers read, and I would also pay tribute 
to the earlier work published in 1939. 


The electrical research work in connec-° 


tion with gas-filled cables has been neces- 
sarily involved because of the introduction 
of gas into the active dielectric hitherto 
normally consisting only of paper and im- 
pregnating oil or compound. In the com- 
pression cable, however, no elaborate elec- 
trical. research has been necessary, as in 
general terms it is essentially a mass-im- 
pregnated straight-type cable. Any de- 
velopments in the electrical sphere have 
not been peculiar to the compression cable 
but have been toward improving, by design 
and shop processes, features and charac- 
teristics that can be, and have been, em- 
bodied in general impregnated high-voltage 
and super-voltage cables. 


In the paper by Faucett, Komives, Col- 
lins, and Atkinson on the 120-kv compres- 
sion cable, it is stated that the H.SO construc- 
tion has been discontinued abroad. This is 
not quite correct; although the original 
compression cable installation, which has 
been in successful operation in Great Britain 
since 1932, was of the HSO construction, 
and the subsequent cables in Europe, and 
more recently in Great Britain, have been 
of the HSL pattern, a cable is being manu- 
factured at the present time of the HSO 
type. This cable is not being drawn into a 
pipe as in the case of the original British in- 
stallation, as it is a self-contained type, an 
outer lead sheath acting as the container 
for the pressure gas. 


As the lead-sheath diaphragm in contact 
with the dielectric breathes in sympathy 
with the fluctuations of cable temperature, it 
was considered by some engineers that the 
lead sheaths of an SL three-core cable, be- 
ing smaller in diameter than the sheath of a 
three-core screened cable, would be more 
satisfactory; any fears, however, of a sound 
lead sheath not giving satisfaction in sery- 
ice have been dispelled by tests made in 
Europe and now confirmed by experiments 
carried out in America as described in the 
paper. The SZ type has also met with 
favor, as jointing in some respects is simpli- 
fied, but this is not peculiar to compression 
cables. 


The relative merits of the pipe-line and 
self-contained types of compression cable 
cannot be dismissed in a sentence; local 
conditions or even prejudice may affect a 
decision. Obviously, the pipe-line type af- 
fords the greater mechanical protection, 
and the cable can be manufactured in 
longer lengths; 
stalled at a convenient time and the cable 
drawn in subsequently; the compression 
cable can‘‘be drawn into an existing pipe 
provided the line in gastight, and, further, 


vt 
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the pipe-line can be in- | 


if there be sufficient clearance in an exist- | 


ing pipe-line, the cable in position can be 
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withdrawn and a larger cable substituted to 
give increased capacity. In Great Britain 
only one of the compression cable installa- 
tions is of the pipe-line type. _ 

In the paper reference is made to an addi- 
tional lead sheath to protect the reinforce- 
ment tapes of the self-contained cable from 
corrosion; this additional sheath is, how- 
ever, not necessary, as there is a number of 
finishes available that can be used to give 
further protection and to render the cable 
impervious to moisture. For this purpose, 
unless the purchaser specifies an additional 
lead sheath, we use a sandwich finish which 
consists of at least two layers of nonfibrous 
material such as a rubber-bitumen com- 
pound reinforced between the layers with a 
fabric tape. 

Mention is made of a spiral wire between 
the diaphragm lead and the gas-retaining 
lead of a self-contained compression cable 
to ensure a free channel for the pressure gas; 
this we have found is unnecessary, as we 
employ a circular gas-retaining sheath over 
a mnoncircular lead-sheath diaphragm for 
both three-core screened and single-core 
types which automatically provides the 
necessary space. 

It is noted that concrete was applied 
around the pipe in the trench along the 
armored section of the experimental line. 
I assume that there is no significance in 
applying concrete in this particular section. 

The investigation into longitudinal move- 
ment, comparing the effect of bound and 
unbound cores, we find is very interesting, 
and we would welcome more details. 

In the paragraph dealing with cable de- 
sign, mention is made of impregnated jute 
fillers laid up with the lead-sheathed cores: 
we have not found the use of fillers neces- 
sary. 

We are interested to note that tight lead 
sleeves have been used successfully in joints, 
whereas we have favored fluted brass or 
copper sleeves. We shall be interested to 
have some notes on the effect of fatigue tests 
taken, especially in the proximity of the 
wipes. 

With reference to terminals, we have 
given some attention to the use of a Bake- 
lite tube inside the porcelain as discussed 
in the paper, but we concluded that the 
complications involved did not warrant the 
benefits obtained. 

Details of load cycles are given in the 
paragraph headed ‘‘Field Test,’’ but whereas 
a figure for the copper temperature is given 
in the paper for the 120-kv gas-filled cable, 
no figure is given for the compression cable. 
We anticipate that this would be a lower fig- 
ure, however, because of the lower thermal 
resistance of the compression cable compared 
to that of the gas-filled cable. 

With regard to the question of power 
factor, the figure we obtained for cables 
manufactured in Great Britain is in the 
neighborhood of 0.0028-0.0030 at 20 de- 
grees centigrade compared to 0.0040- 
0.0043 as shown in Figure 7 of the paper. 

Coming to the paper on the 120-ky-high- 
pressure gas-filled cable, there are a number 
of causes suggested as being contributory to 
the satisfactory solution of the gas-filled 
cable. Of the seven causes mentioned, 
surely five at least have been developed by 
various cable manufacturers for the im- 
provement of super-voltage cables generally 
and are, therefore, not peculiar to this one 


’ type. 
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It would appear that in the types of gas- 
filled cable described too much emphasis is 
placed on the quality of the compound used 
to impregnate the paper as, by virtue of the 
lower permittivity in the gas layers, the 
stress in the impregnating paper is some- 
what relieved through higher stresses being 
thrown into the gas space. 

We shall be interested to have more de- 
tails of the saturant used. A viscosity figure 
of 3,000 is given for the compound used for 
preimpregnating the paper for the gas-filled 
cable; we wonder whether this figure 
should be 300. It is noted that in Mr. 
Shanklin’s paper the optimum viscosity of 
compound used is given as 100; we use a 
mineral-oil-base compound having a vis- 
cosity figure of the order of 285 Saybolt. 

In Figures 14 and 15 impulse strength 
values of the SMD cables are given and 
compared with results of certain other 
cables. One questions whether the other 
cables were manufactured during the same 
period as the SMD cable and whether the 
same improved constructional features were 
common to all, for it does not seem reason- 
able to anticipate that a dielectric contain- 
ing gas, even if under pressure and having 
an uneven stress curve through the whole 
dielectric, will have impulse values higher 
than the more homogeneous oil-filled or 
compression cable, or even a new well-made 
solid cable. 

It is not surprising to learn that the fac- 
tory shops, where the gas-filled-cable cores 
are paper-lapped and laid up, are controlled 
for humidity. This appears very necessary 
as the paper is preimpregnated, but these 
precautions are not essential in the manu- 
facture of compression cable. 

The lead sheath of the SMD cable and 
the other gas-filled cables is removed on 
site, and it is found that depreciation takes 
place in the cable during the process; this 
is to be expected, however, as it is certainly 
a delicate operation and must discount to 
some extent meticulous care taken during 
manufacture. 

In the paper it is stated that the mini- 
mum safe-operating gas pressure for the 
cable is approximately 100 pounds per 
square inch; yet earlier, it is stated that the 
electrical tests which, of course, would be 
at a voltage higher than the working voltage, 
should be applied to the cable with only 30 
pounds per square inch of nitrogen pressure. 

Reference is made in the paper to tests for 
radial power factor and results are given in 
Figure 10. There is a difference, however, 
in the radial power-factor curve for mass- 
impregnated paper as against a true curve 
for gas-filled cable; the curve given for gas- 
filled cable only shows power factor in the 
papers and gives no indication of the effect 
of the gas space on the shape of the curve 
through the whole dielectric. One wonders 
what the shape of the radial power-factor 
curve would be if the humidity in the shops 
during manufacture were not controlled. 

Unless we misinterpret the authors’ state- 
ments, we are unable to agree with the 
inferences given as drawn from Figure 8. 
The stress in the paper of the insulation is 
reduced only because the distribution of 
stress throughout the dielectric is distorted 
since the permittivity of the gas spaces is of 
the order of one third of the value of the 
impregnated paper, the stress in the spaces 
being correspondingly higher than that in 
the paper. Therefore, the electrical strength 
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of the impregnated paper cannot be used to 
full advantage; otherwise the gas spaces 
would be overstressed, and destructive ioni- 
zation result. 

One can appreciate the usefulness of the 
low-pressure gas-filled cable, as described 
in the paper by Mr. Shanklin, for voltages 
between 30 and 50 kv, where a high break- 
down stress is not so necessary as with the 
higher voltages. As the gas is only at a low 
pressure, a reinforcement is not necessary, 
and consequently there is a reduction in 
cost and diameter, the latter being impor- 
tant in situations where space is at a pre- 
mium, but the position is not so clear for 
higher-voltage cables. 

It is very surprising to note that, after 
the cable has been drained, the finished 
product was almost as well filled as a solid 
type cable. This is contrary to our own 
experience. 

The authors express doubt as to the 
mechanical soundness of employing a rein- 
forced lead sheath to contain a gas pressure 
of 200 pounds per square inch. This, how- 
ever, is standard practice in England for 
self-contained compression cable and has 
given complete satisfaction. 

A statement made concerning the effect 
upon power factor of exposure to air can 
be appreciated. 

While the difficulties of stripping the lead 
sheath from a gas-filled cable on site as it is 
drawn into the steel pipe line have been 
somewhat overcome, it would seem more 
logical to draw a compression cable into the 
pipe line and avoid this stripping opera- 
tion with attendant risks, and at the best, 
a certain amount of depreciation. It is ad- 
mitted that a compression cable has a higher 
factor of safety, and, in the event of the lead 
sheath diaphragm of the compression cable 
being damaged, the cable would then auto- 
matically become practically a gas-filled 
cable without the costly complications in- 
volved during the installation of such cables. 


G. B. Shanklin: In slightly different forms 
the same two questions have been raised by 
Halperin, Komives, Del Mar, and Hicker- 
nell. In effect, these two questions are: 


(a). Why does low-pressure gas-filled cable show 
more increase in dielectric power factor on over- 
voltage load-cycle tests than does the best modern 
type of solid cable, and what significance does this 
have as related to stability in service? 


(b), Why is average stress used rather than maxi- 
mum stress in the design of mass-impregnated gas- 
filled cable, and why do strand shielding and extra 
thin paper tape appear to show no appreciable 
benefit on comparative load-cycle tests? 


Initially and in the absence of ionization 
the dielectric power factor of both types is 
the same. The increased power factor of 
low-pressure gas-filled cable on load-cycle 
aging tests is merely due to the fact that 
‘this type of cable has,a greater volume of 
gas space to be ionized, and the signs of 
ionization, accordingly, show up more 
clearly when the cable is subjected to an 
overvoltage stress where severe ionization 
can take place. This has no significance at 
all as related to stability in service. The 
chief goal of service stability is uniform con- 
trol of ionization and prevention of a cumu- 
lative action. Gas-filled cable gives this 
through pressure control. That is why 
laboratory tests on short lengths can be 
made to simulate closely service conditions 
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and furnish a reliable yardstick for design 
work. Solid-type cable lacks this uniform- 
ity and close control under service condi- 
tions, requiring heavier wall of insulation as 
a protection against localized cumulative 
weaknesses. 

Strand shielding is, in effect, a method of 
carrying stress grading of cable insulation a 
step further, to better equalize stressing 
throughout the insulation wall. It is effec- 
tive only when the inner layers of insulation 
are of equal or lesser strength than the outer 
layers. It is not effective when the inner 
layers are somewhat stronger than the outer. 
The maximum-stress theory is governed by 
the same conditions and does not hold 
when the successive layers of insulation in 
an outward direction are of decreasing 
strength. 

When a mass-impregnated gas-filled cable 
is drained of surplus compound, the laws of 
capillary attraction are followed. The 
outer layers of insulation are drained the 
most, and the largest void spaces occur 
here. The inner layers of insulation are 
drained the least, and the void spaces in this 
location are of minimum size. As a result, 
ionization either starts in the outer layers 
first or occurs uniformly throughout the 
whole insulation wall. It never concen- 
trates in the inner layers alone. 

To sum the matter up, mass-impregnated 
gas-filled cable already has, in effect, auto- 
matic grading that counterbalances the 
higher stress near the conductor. For this 
reason, any further attempt to grade, such 
as by use of strand shielding or extra thin 
paper in the inner zone, does not accom- 
plish so much as would be expected. The 
use of average stress rather than maximum 
stress in design work is explained on the 
same basis. 


It should be emphasized that these condi- 
tions do not hold for preimpregnated gas- 
filled cable, where the region near the con- 
ductor is the critical zone, and means of 
improving grading are necessary. 


In comparing solid and gas-filled types of 
cable Mr. Halperin stated that if a man 
drove a steel point into a cable you would 
get a signal in the regular manner with 
either type. He means, of course, that this 
would happen if the damage were sufficient 
to immediately cause short circuit. A few 
months ago a man did drive a steel point 
into a gas-filled cable, but only the sheath 
and outer wrappings were damaged. After 
the gas-pressure relay signal, the damage 
was located and repaired within a short 
time without service interference. Service 
records show that the large majority of 
failures in solid-type cable are due to sheath 
damage or leakage from varicus causes. 
It is reasonable to assume that gas pressure 
supervision will largely eliminate such in- 
terruptions to service and, so far, field 
experience has confirmed this. 


Mr. Del Mar expresses the belief that the 
highest possible viscosity of impregnating 
compound is desirable. In the case of pre- 
impregnated gas-filled cable I readily agree. 
This type of cable would not work well with- 
out extreme viscosity of impregnating com- 
pound. In the case of mass-impregnated 
gas-filled cable some years of experience 
has demonstrated that lesser viscosity of 
impregnating compound gives the best 
results. It is important to obtain the best 
Possible initial impregnation of the heavy 
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wall of insulation. Drainage of surplus 
compound and capillary balance will then 
give the right degree of automatic grading, 
as previously described. These results can- 
not be accomplished so well with extreme 
viscosity of compound. 


Referring to the medium-pressure system, 
Mr. Komives is correct in stating that high 
creep-strength sheath is a new development 
and needs to be proved. We can only say 
that this work is progressing well and looks 
promising. Double-reinforced sheath at 
30 pounds per square inch, however, is 
proved thoroughly in service, and with 
present quality of sheath the pressure can 
be increased, provided it is within safe 
strength limits of the lead wipes. A sudden 
jump to 200 pounds per square inch, as 
some propose, does seem, however, to be 
out of proportion. 


Dr. Whitehead asks about residual ioniza- 
tion in gas-filled cable. All of the evidence 
we have been able to obtain indicates there 
is none of noticeable effect. Long-time load- 
cycle tests are always run at an overvoltage 
sufficiently high to produce pronounced 
ionization and are of no direct value in 
clearing up this point. A study of the 
charts will show that, at each voltage step 
before ultimate breakdown, ionization is ex- 
tinguished, and the cable stabilizes because 
of self-healing action. This would indicate 
that ionization in this cable is retrogressive 
and that residual or incipient ionization 
cannot be sustained. Actual field experi- 
ence is more conclusive. Gas-filled cable 
operates at a voltage stress only a little 
below the ionization-starting voltage stress, 
as represented in Figure 5 of my paper. 
This must mean that during switching 
surges and other overvoltage transients 
there are at least brief flashes of ionization 
discharge in the cable. These discharges 
must be immediately extinguished or, if 
sustained, must be of negligible effect, be- 
cause no evidence of ionization deteriora- 
tion has yet been found in service. 


Whether or not Doctor Wiseman’s belief 
that pipe cable systems are not limited to 
open ground but are comparable to the 
usual flexible duct system under paved 
streets is something that will have to be 
proved by experience. It all depends upon 
how many leaks are going to occur in the 
pipe systems and how much tearing up of 
the streets will be necessary in locating and 
repairing them. If the means being taken 
to prevent such trouble succeed, then Dr. 
Wiseman is correct. 


His claim that, for a given amount of 
power to be transmitted, Oilostatic cable 
should have a conductor size equal to or 
smaller than that required for single-con- 
ductor oil-filled cable in ducts is based on 
his well-known method of calculating cur- 
rent-carrying capacity. To accomplish 
these results Doctor Wiseman uses a soil 
thermal resistivity of 80 net in his calcula- 
tions for Oilostatic cable. Most of the rest 
of us use the more conservative and gener- 
ally accepted standard value of 120 net, 
corresponding to a moisture content in the 
order of five to eight per cent. Only a 
porous soil completely saturated with water 
could show a thermal resistivity as low as 80 
net. It stands to reason, then, that the 
relative carrying capacities of the two types 
of cable are not directly comparable on Dr. 
Wiseman’s basis. 


Discussions 


I. T. Faucett, L. I. Komives, H. W. Collins, Hi 


and R. W. Atkinson: The authors are very 
much pleased with the interest shown in 
these two papers and wish to thank the 
many engineers who have submitted discus- 
sions. For the most part these discussions 
either contribute or ask for additional in- 
formation. A few are somewhat critical of 
one or the other of the two types of cable 
which we have described. Mr. Wyatt 
wonders why preference could have been 


denied the compression cable, and Mr. 


Shanklin fails to see how there could have 
been any doubt in selecting the gas-pressure 
cable. It is significant that each of these 
discussers has shown so much confidence in 
the type of cable of which he has previously 
been best informed. Our own very com- 
plete investigation in the laboratory and in 
the field of both types gives us confidence in 
both and indicates that satisfactory results 
are to be expected from either. 


In his approach to the high gas-pressure 
cable Mr. Shanklin has a different view- 
point, concerning several aspects, than 
have the writers. Mr. Del Mar has sum- 
marized these differences very conveniently 
and has also declared his agreement with the 
writers in most cases. Mr. Del Mar’s tabu- 
lation makes a very convenient basis for 
this discussion. 


The first two points may be discussed to- 
gether. Shanklin uses a much lower-vis- 
cosity saturant than the writers and ex- 
presses concern about the exposure to the 
air occasioned by the use of preimpregnated 
paper. He also states that he has tried 
high-viscosity compound and has found it 
apparently inferior. It seems that the dif- 
ference between Shanklin’s results and ours 
is not wholly in the viscosity. For instance, 
Figure 6 in his paper, which he considers 
typical; shows that the power factor of his 
cable below the ionization voltage at 80 de- 
grees centigrade increases rather quickly to 
three per cent and then drops to around two 
per cent, remaining at that value for the 
duration of the test. On the other hand, 
the power factor of our insulation is less 
than one half of one per cent from 40 to 100 
degrees centigrade and has shown no change 
as a result of any of the testing. Mr. 
Shanklin’s discouraging results tend to con- 
firm our contention that our very good re- 
sults are due to other good qualities in the 
saturant in addition to its high viscosity. 


Mr. Shanklin grants theoretical advan- 
tages in the use of thin tape but says that 
thin tape is more expensive and difficult to 
apply, tends to wrinkle more, and will not 
withstand bending well. He apparently con- 
cludes that these difficulties cannot be over- 
come. It seems likely that this is the reason 
for his failure to obtain good results with, 
thin tape. In our cables we overcame these 
difficulties by combining a number of means 
to accomplish that end. We used a super- 
dense paper that had not been previously 
available in. such thin tape. Because of 
the great stiffness and smoothness of this 
paper, it slides instead of wrinkling during 
bending of the cable. This sliding is also 
facilitated by the lubrication given by the 
presaturation, as well as by use of proper 
amount of tension during taping. Finally, 
the amount of thin paper was limited to that 
required for electrical reasons. In the re- 
gion of lower stress, where the mechanical 
requirements are more severe, successively 
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thicker tapes were used. Not merely were 
we able to increase the electrical strength 
of this type of cable with such tape, but we 
have accomplished a similar result in other 
types. Beaver has also accomplished im- 
portant gains with thin tapes of graded 
thickness, even without the special super- 
dense paper, but he too has had the benefit 
of presaturation. The experimental high- 
stress 132-kv cable with only 386 mils of 
insulation which we manufactured for the 
Commonwealth Edison Company in 1929 
and which has been reported on by Mr. 
Halperin! was made with three-mil paper 
tapes. This cable showed an exceptionally 
fine record for the 8!/, years net time of 
testing after which impulse-strength meas- 
urements were made on the cable by the 
Detroit Edison Company. Maximum im- 
pulse stress values of 3,250 and 3,450 volts 
per mil were obtained with corresponding 
average stress values of 1,890 and 2,010 
volts per mil. 

The case for strand shielding is similar 
to that for tape thickness. For many years 
the theoretical advantages have been recog- 
nized. Beaver and others in Europe have 
found practical advantage for various types 
of cable. In two papers in 1940 we pointed 
out important advantages of strand shield- 
ing in solid-type cables and we have been 
able to demonstrate important values in 
other types. It may be remarked that it is 
not improbable that the gain occurs more 
from the shielding from stress of the non- 
solid dielectric between strands than from 
the reduction of stress that is discussed in 
the classical theories. At any rate the re- 
markably high dielectric strength for surges 
which has been obtained on shielded high- 
gas-pressure cable seems explainable only if 
the strand shielding is credited with a very 
substantial benefit. 

Mr. Shanklin would like to know, on 
purely technical grounds, why preimpreg- 
nated paper was selected in preference to 
mass-impregnated paper. The answer is 
simply that a very high-viscosity com- 
pound was essential in order to prevent 
migration, and the only means by which 
it was possible to impregnate the tapes 
thoroughly with such a compound was by 
the preimpregnation of the tapes. Thus, 
from the very important standpoint of com- 
pound migration, this produces a cable far 
superior to that which can be achieved with 
the lower-viscosity compound which must 
be used with mass impregnation. At the 
same time superior electrical properties— 
low power factor and high stability—have 
been obtained by the use of this compound 
as shown by the test data reported in the 
paper. 

Mr. Shanklin offers his own answer to his 
above question by saying: ‘“‘A comparison 
of initial ionization-starting voltage stress 
as a function of gas pressure tells the whole 
story,’ and states that such a comparison 
is given in Figure 6 of his discussion. This 
comparison is of sufficient interest to merit 
careful study. In his present paper, Mr. 
Shanklin says that additional data obtained 
since the first paper allow a more accurate 
construction of this curve than before, and 
it is noted that the values now given are 
over ten per cent higher than in the old 
curve. Mr. Shanklin gives all his data in 
terms of average stress. As recalled to us 
by Mr. Del Mar, Mr. Shanklin grants: “It 
is better to deal with maximum voltage 
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stress than average,’’ but pleads the greater 
convenience of the use of average stress. 
It is allowable to serve this convenience 
only when it does not lead one astray by 
provoking comparisons under conditions 
where the ratio of maximum and average 
stress differ so greatly as to distort the 
comparison. Since Mr. Shanklin has de- 
scribed curve A in his paper just referred to 
as “a representative average of all tests on 
single- and three-conductor gas-pressure 
cable,’ we may suppose that there was no 
distortion of the comparisons of his own 
cable by his basis of comparison. In order, 
therefore, to compare his tests with others 
on the basis of actual maximum stress, we 
have determined the actual maximum 
stresses for one of the cables which he used 
and on which he has given dimensions. 
This cable is a single conductor 400,000- 
circular-mil stranded conductor with one- 
half-inch hollow core, 300 mils insulation. 
the stress being calculated by application 
of the ordinary logarithmic formula from 
the average stress as given on curve A. 
Likewise the maximum stress was deter- 
mined for the cable represented by curve B. 
Thus it is found that, at 200 pounds pres- 
sure—where Mr. Shanklin states that there 
is practically no difference between the two 
types—the maximum stress for initial ioni- 
zation is 300 volts per mil for our preim- 
pregnated cable, as compared with only 
236 volts per mil for his mass-impregnated 
cable. In other words, a 27 per cent higher 
ionization voltage for preimpregnated paper 
certainly justifies its selection. 

This difference is emphasized still more 
when it is remembered that the preimpreg- 
nated cable on which he has made the com- 
parison was drained after being maintained 
at a temperature of 100 degrees centigrade 
throughout its cross section for 65 days in an 
inverted U position. His 1939 paper indi- 
cates that curve A was based on drainage 
from load cycles reaching a maximum tem- 
perature of about 60 degrees centigrade 
“for a number of days.’”’ Thus, if we take 
Mr. Shanklin’s suggested comparison of 
ionization tests on a comparable basis of 
dimensions and conditions, the results show 
another very effective reason for choosing 
the type of insulation we did. 

It is rather important to discuss certain 
comments on test methods and significance 
of tests as made by Mr. Shanklin. He in- 
dicates that we should have supplied test 
data showing load-cycle endurance runs of 
the type which he has used and which he 
has found to stabilize his cable. However, 
as will be shown, the tests and criteria which 
we have reported have been much more se- 
vere and searching than those used by Mr. 
Shanklin. Since Mr. Shanklin’s data for 
high gas pressure is limited to initial ioniza- 
tion measurements, we must perforce ana- 
lyze his comments in the light of his data 
obtained at low pressure. He mentions a 
certain cable showing little ionization at 77 
volts per mil which he tested at various 
voltages from 85 volts per mil to 120 volts 
per mil. The cable “stabilized”? at each 
successive step except the last where ‘“‘the 
stress was too high for the same kind of sta- 
bilization to take place, and failure occurred 
in a few days.’’ He names an operating 
stress of 65 volts per mil for this cable and 
believes that the experience with similar 
cable operating at this stress indicates “that 
there is a good margin of safety and some 
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latitude for increasing present working 
voltage stress.” Moreover, as pointed out 
by Mr. Del Mar, he makes no distinction 
between cables having different ratios of 
maximum to average stress, and thus his 
recommendation, based on average stress, 
will lead to operation at considerably higher 
maximum stress on some other cables than 
on this one cable. In any event the aver- 
age operating stress which he recommends 
is 54 per cent of that at which his stabilized 
cable sample breaks down “‘in a few days.” 
The cable at Detroit operates at 70 kv, or 
only 45 per cent of the 155 kv which is with- 
stood indefinitely by most of the samples, 
or about 50 per cent of the 140 kv required 
to break down in 120 hours the sample 
drained at 100 degrees centigrade for 44 
days. This serves to emphasize the effec- 
tiveness of the test procedure which we have 
used and to show that it is even more search- 
ing than his and that the rating of cable in 
this way is considerably more conservative 
than weuld be obtained by following his 
program and criteria. 


Mr. Shanklin states in reference to gas 
pressure cable, ‘““‘We started initial develop- 
ment work in 1932, the principles of which 
are described in United States patent 
1,991,230 filed in July 1933.” Our own 
much earlier work in this connection was 
disclosed in United States patents 1,524,124, 
1,541,937, and 1,651,590 the first of which 
was filed in 1920 and granted in 1925. 
These patents have been recognized as basic 
for gas-filled cable (see letter by P. V. 
Hunter in The Electrician December 21, 
1934 and article by C. Turnbull in Electrical 
Review, page 425, 1986). 


Mr. Del Mar suggests that the high-pres- 
sure gas-filled pipe-type cable system is 
virtually the Oilostatic system without the 
oil and oil-pressure accessories and there- 
fore should be interesting from a first-cost 
standpoint. We feel that the maintenance 
cost on this type of cable will be equally 
interesting. 

In Mr. Del Mar’s discussion on compres- 
sion-type cable it is intimated that Detroit 
had taken on the combined difficulties of the 
pipe-type cable and those of the duct-type 
cable, whereas actually, the commercial 
line as installed in Detroit cannot have any 
of the more common troubles of the duct- 
type cables, since these cables have no lead 
sheath. Even though the compression-type 
cable with its lead sheath were used, the 
pipe would eliminate the major causes for 
faults occurring on duct-type cable, namely, 
external mechanical damage, sheath failures 
in manholes and at duct edges caused by 
cable movement, and failure from sheath 
corrosion. 


Del Mar and Hickernell have commented 
on our statement that the power-factor tests 
on the installed cable, which were not made 
above 28 degrees centigrade ‘‘show no evi- 
dence of deterioration.’”’? We quite agree 
that tests at this temperature are not sensi- 
tive to some types of changes that are ob- 
servable in tests made at higher tempera- 
tures. However, some types of change are 
shown more readily at low temperature than 
high, and, moreover, if there are changes at 
high temperatures, these are usually accom- 
panied, as admitted by these discussers, by 
significant changes at lower temperature. 
Moreover, abundant information on the sta- 
bility of the high-temperature power factor 
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is given by the laboratory tests which are 
reported. Figure 10 shows that there is no 
change in the radial power factor at 80 de- 
grees centigrade after aging for 113 days ata 
temperature of 100 degrees centigrade 
throughout the cable cross section. At the 
time of this writing, there is still no change 
in the over-all 100 degree centigrade power 
factor after aging for over nine months at 
100 degrees centigrade. Another sample re- 
ported was tested at 75 degrees centigrade 
throughout its cross section with a total 
time of heating of 1,250 hours and with 
voltage applied for 530 of these hours of 
from 1.7 to 2-4 times the rated voltage, and 
it showed the power factor to be constant 
throughout the test at a value of 0.3 per cent. 
The paper by C. J. Beaver and E. O. 
Davey gives data on cyclic aging tests made 
on this type of insulation and reports that 
no sign of ionization nor deterioration could 
be detected from such tests. The field meas- 
urements serve thus as a helpful supplement 
to the ample data showing the high stability 
of this cable. These data on the field in- 
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metallic shielded conductor versus CB shielded 
conductor 


A—CB cable model data trom Rosch? 


B—Commercial three-conductor cable with 
metal-backed paper conductor shield 


stallation will ultimately be supplemented 
by measurements at high temperature. 

Mr. Hickernell makes the comment that 
all that is needed to make this high-pressure 
gas-filled cable a truly up-to-date design 
would be to incorporate Rosch’s carbon- 
black protection. Rosch has urged the 
value of carbon black as a means of main- 
taining original low power factor. However, 
the test data reported for the SMD cable 
show remarkable stability. Original low 
values of power factor have been main- 
tained throughout the various long-time 
high-stress and high-temperature tests, and 
including long-time high-temperature tests 
conducted at stresses as high as 250 volts 
per mil. This may be compared with the 
data for cable ‘“‘protected with carbon-black 
paper” shown in curve A, Figure 7, taken 
from Figure 3 in Rosch’s paper.? This cable 
during ten days’ testing at 125 degrees cen- 
tigrade at a stress of 125 volts per mil in- 
creased in power factor at 125 degrees centi- 
grade from the very low value of about one 
per cent at the beginning to about nine per 
cent after ten days. This may be compared 
with curve B of Figure 1 which shows data 
which we have obtained on solid-type cable 
with metallized paper shielding maintained 
at 125 degrees centigrade and 125 volts per 
mil for 13 days. It will be noted that al- 
though the initial power factor of this sample 
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was nearly 2.5 per cent at 125 degrees centi- 
grade, the power factor after 13 days was 
less than three per cent, showing incom- 
parably greater stability than Rosch’s car- 
bon-black sample. 

In regard to impulse strength, Mr. Hick- 
ernell refers to the data in the reports by 
L. I. Komives and G. B. McCabe and makes 
the statement that, ‘““These data indicate 
the highest impulse strength was obtained 
with type-CB construction.’ There is 
nothing in either of these two reports that 
would justify any such statement. In Mr. 
Komives’ report the only type of strand 
shielding tested was that having CB con- 
struction, and therefore it is impossible to 
make any comparison between it and cable 
having metallized-paper conductor shield- 
ing. In Mr. McCabe’s Edison Electric In- 
stitute report, the average values reported 
did show a slight advantage in favor of 
CB-type cable, 1,870 volts per mil average 
stress as against 1,833 volts per mil for 
cable using this type of metallized paper. 
However, Mr. Hickernell evidently over- 
looks the fact that the value of 1,833 volts 
per mil is lower, because it includes ter- 
minal failures (not cable failures) on two 
of the three conductors tested and also over- 
looks the author’s definite statement to this 
effect, that ‘‘It should be borne in mind that 
since conductors 1 and 2 failed in the ter- 
minals, the surge strength of the insulation 
of these two conductors was somewhat 
higher than the recorded values probably 
equal to or higher than the maximum value 
of average stress attained in same 18” (with 
CB tape). 


Another point of superiority of the metal- 
lized tape used for insulation shielding is 
that it proved to be a very effective mois- 
ture barrier. Two samples of unsheathed 
SMD cable exposed to humid atmosphere 
for approximately two months showed no 
increase in moisture content of the insula- 
tion. The physical properties of carbon 
black are such that it is improbable that it 
would provide this desirable moisture bar- 
rier as does the metallized tapes. 


It is difficult to understand the basis for 
conclusions drawn by Mr. Hickernell from 
the report of F. Farmer on cable in vertical 
runs. The only comparison we can draw 
concerning compounds in this report is that 
the compounds which showed low mi- 
gration had higher viscosities at all tempera- 
tures than the compounds which gave 
trouble from migration. In this reference 
it should be noted that those cables made in 
1915 to 1920 and impregnated with a so- 
called nonmigrating compound consisting of 
petroleum grease and rosin showed ex- 
tremely low migration, despite the fact that 
several of them carried 1918 war loads which 
would produce temperatures in excess of the 
melting point of about 52-53 degrees centi- 
grade for such compounds. The Saybolt 
Universal viscosity of such nonmigrating 
compound is less than 1,500 seconds at 60 de- 
grees centigrade, whereas the viscosity of 
SMD compound is 40,000 seconds at 60 de- 
grees centigrade. At the maximum normal 
operating temperature of 70 degrees centi- 
grade, the SWD compound hasa viscosity of 
approximately 20,000 seconds, which is in the 
range that the usual solid-type cable oils 
will have at temperatures of 20 degrees cen- 
tigrade or below. Thus, there is\no more 
reason to worry about migration in ‘this gas- 
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filled cable at 70 degrees centigrade than 
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ry 


there would be with solid type cable at 20 ie 


degrees centigrade. 

Mr. Halperin has asked what tempera- 
tures are considered permissible for the gas- 
filled and compression cables. It is recom- 
mended that the same permissible tempera- 
tures that have been adopted for oil-filled 
cable be used for these two types of cable. 
In regard to variation in gas pressure, the 
maximum range of gas pressure caused by 
temperature changes in operation will oc- 
cur between the conditions of a sustained 
maximum load on the feeder at the time 
of maximum earth temperature and the re- 
moval of the feeder from service for an ap- 
preciable period at the time of minimum 
earth temperature. If this minimum pres- 
sure is made 200 pounds per square inch, 
the maximum pressure will be about 230 
pounds per square inch for the SMD in- 
stallation. The more probable range of 
pressure that will occur in normal operation 
will be considerably less than the above 
maximum. Mr. Halperin draws attention 
to the fact that the five types of cable in- 
cluded in Figures 14 and 15 cover a consid- 
erable range in degree of impregnation and 
should therefore show some differences in 
impulse strength. The data presented in 
these figures, except for the SMD type, are 
not new but have been taken from published 
data. The high values of impulse strength 
for the SMD-type insulation tested under 
high gas pressure, as compared to previous 
measurements on drained cable, may be at- 
tributed in part to the high dielectric 
strength of gas at this high pressure. As 
stated by Mr. Shanklin in his discussion, 
“the electrical strength of nitrogen gas at 
200 pounds pressure is almost as great as 
that of the solid insulation.”’ Also it is very 
probable that conductor shielding and the 
thin graded tapes contributed in securing 
these high impulse values for the SMD- 
type cable. We are not familiar with the 
data Mr. Halperin has which disagrees with 
conclusion 5 and wonder if it does not apply 
to a different type of insulation than the 
SMD-type using high gas pressure, graded 
tapes, and strand shielding, to which conclu- 
sion 5 is intended to apply. Test failures 
occurring in the regions of wide interturn 
gaps are probably due to both reasons given 
by Mr. Halperin. The half-round copper 
wire is in direct contact with the steel pipe 


and is solidly grounded to the pipe at all © 


joints so that no appreciable voltage will 
exist between turns or from the wire to pipe, 
and there will be no tendency for sparking. 

Mr. Wyatt refers to Figure 7 in the com- 
pressor-cable paper and states that the 
values of ‘‘power factors at room tempera- 
ture or below up to 0.5 per cent appear 
rather high.’’ He goes on to speak of having, 
made compression cables ‘‘the 20 degrees 
centigrade and 60 degrees centigrade power 
factors of which were as low as 0.20 per cent 
and never higher than 0.30 per cent.” We 
feel sure that Mr. Wyatt has overlooked 
the fact that with impregnated paper of 
very low loss, the temperature for minimum 
power factor is well above room tempera- 


ture and that the power factor at tempera- 


tures well below room temperatures as given 
in Figure 7 will be greater than at ordinary 
room temperatures. 

We know of no lower accurately deter- 
mined values of power factor on paper cable 


than those reported in Doctor Whitehead’s 
? 4 
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extended series of carefully controlled meas- 
urements of cable insulation. Thus, though 
Mr. Wyatt states that none of his values 
exceeded 0.30 percent, none of Doctor White- 
head’s values at 30 degrees centigrade or be- 
low are as low as 0.30 per cent. Doctor 
Whitehead’s lowest values were obtained 
with oil of extremely low power factor, the 
oil being very fluid and the paper of low 
specific gravity as compared with usual 
cable practice. It seems likely from various 
collateral information, that the lowest of 
Doctor Whitehead’s values represent a 
condition substantially as low as have been 
obtained with cable paper and any saturant. 
We suspect that, if Mr. Wyatt will investi- 
gate carefully, he will find that the values 
he mentions apply not at 20 degrees centi- 
grade and below but at the higher tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees centigrade or more, where 
the power factor should be considerably 
lower than 20) degrees centigrade. 


From Mr. Wyatt’s statement that: ‘‘Al- 
though the authors use thin paper in the 
conductor region to keep down butt spaces, 
wafers show that sucha cable, after bending, 
pulling, and installing, will have some gas 
spaces of 18 mils and even 20 mils radial di- 
mensions’’, it is not clear whether this is a 
deduction or whether he has prepared or se- 
cured a wafer that seems to indicate that 
conclusion. Also it seems to imply definitely 
that such spaces are to be expected even in 
the region of thin tape. We have made a 
good many wafers and believe that this 
statement is entirely unrepresentative of 
the cable that is installed in the commercial 
line at Detroit. Our wafers, made from 
samples of this cable, show that the maxi- 
mum spaces that were found are quite 
closely equal to the tape thickness. It is 
most significant, however, that the normal 
spaces for the 2!/.-mil paper are just about 
one-half the normal spaces for the five-mil 
paper and that likewise the maximum spaces 
for the thin paper are also half as large. 
The wafers show this advantage of the thin 
paper very clearly. It is recognized that in 
long sections of cable there is some prob- 
ability of spaces occurring that will be equal 
to twice the tape thickness but extremely 
improbable that spaces appreciably greater 
than this will occur in modern cable. 


It is natural that such a system as de- 
scribed in each of these two papers did not 
grow full-fledged at one time and that there 
are some parts which are not entirely new. 
The authors have been concerned pri- 
marily with giving engineering information 
concerning a successful system which it has 
been their job to improve, rather than with 
writing a bibliography, but they are pleased 
to. have Mr. Wyatt express his opinion as to 
where certain credit should be given. 


Weare very pleased that Mr. Thomas has 
mentioned his sheath-compensated cable as 
it has many things in common with the com- 
pression type of cable. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that some of this 
cable which we manufactured in 1935 is 
still operating with a record of no inherent 
faults to date. In this design vulcanized 
rubber tapes are applied over the lead 
sheath at a tension of 1,000 pounds per 
square inch. The elasticity of these tapes 
causes the lead sheath to compensate for the 
internal expansion and contraction caused 
by load changes and thus prevents void 
formation, 
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In reply to Mr. Thomas’ questions, labo- 
ratory tests show that fatigue strength of 
the lead cable sheath when subjected to vi- 
bration or bending is considerably increased 
by the elimination of oxygen from contact 
with the sheath surface. In reference to the 
countersunk connector, this is of the sol- 
dered type with two short slots on the top for 
receiving solder. The outside diameter is 
the same as that of the cable conductor. 
In order to apply the connector, the outer 
layer of conductor strands on each of the 
cable ends is cut back for a distance of half 
the connector length. When the connector 
is wiped in place, these strands are flush 
with the connector and joined to it. In 
Figure 5 of the paper on compression cable, 
the step on which the joint sleeve ends is 
the lead sheath of the cable. The next step 
is the termination of the sheath-reinforcing 
tapes. No void space is left under the joint 
sleeve. Varnished cambric tape is used to 
build up the diameter of the sloping ends 
over the shielding braid to a dimension 
equal to the inside diameter of the lead 
sleeve. This diameter is carefully checked 
in order to secure a tight uniform fit along 
the full length of the sleeve. 


Approximately 60 per cent of the com- 
mercial line was installed under paved city 
streets. About 50 per cent of this line 
was installed under streets using the heavy 
paving, 10 per cent under streets using light 
paving, and the remaining 40 per cent in- 
stalled where no paving existed. A cost 
estimate made of the circuit indicated that 
the total cost to install oil-filled cable in 
conduit with accessories would be about 20 
per cent higher than the cost of a high-pres- 
sure gas-filled pipe-type cable installation. 


The paragraph questioned by Doctor 
Whitehead does not make the conclusion 
that the stress in the gas spaces is less than 
that in the other types of insulation. This 
paragraph is intended to point out that to 
whatever extent presence of gas reduces the 
over-all dielectric constant, the stresses in 
the oil and paper are, thereby, correspond- 
ingly reduced. Thus at any given applied 
voltage, the stress in the oil and paper will 
be (slightly) lower than on other types of 
cable such as oil-filled, Oilostatic, or com- 
pression cable. For all voltages at which 
there is no ionization in the gas space the 
electrical stress in the oil and paper will 
have no effect not found at least equally in 
these other types; or as stated in the paper, 
stress below the ionization voltage in the gas 
should have no effect on the insulation. 


It has been pointed out by Doctor White- 
head and others that there is undoubtedly 
some ionization at voltages below the level 
necessary for detection by power-factor 
measurements. It will be interesting to 
study this by the more sensitive type of 
measurement such as used by Doctor White- 
head and by Professor Paine. However the 
shape of the voltage-time curve of Figure 13 
shows that no harmful ionization occurs ap- 
preciably below the voltage at which we 
have measured ionization. Above the criti- 
cal voltage indicated by the short horizon- 
tal section of the curve, the life decreases 
rapidly with increasing voltage. Below 
this critical stress, application of voltage has 
no effect on the life of the cable. An addi- 
tional point on this curve has now been se- 
cured—one cable length has failed after a 
life of over 1,600 hours at an average volt- 
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age of 155 ky. This test was begun at 148 
kv, voltage being raised uniformly, ending 
at 163 kv. While there is some variation 
from one length to another as shown by 
some scattering of points on the curve, a 
constant voltage that does not produce fail- 
ure in 100 or 200 hours apparently will 
never produce failure. 


It is obvious that, above the critical stress, 
the extent and destructiveness of the ioniza- 
tion increase rapidly with increasing volt- 
age; the converse is also true, the extent and 
destructiveness rapidly disappear as the 
voltage is reduced below the critical value. 
Since there is, of course, some longitudinal 
nonuniformity, the critical stress on some 
specimens will be lower than on others and 
will be lower than for the average curve 
that is drawn. From the evidence from 
severely handled specimens, the minimum 
critical value appears to be not very far be- 
low 140 kv, or twice the working pressure 
of this cable. Thus, as far as concerns the 
normal. 60-cycle voltage, there is a wide 
margin permitting future increases of stress 
by reduction of insulation thickness. This 
margin is indeed greater than the very con- 
siderable margin that exists in the surge 
strength so that the ultimate reduction in 
insulation thickness will doubtless be deter- 
mined by surge strength rather than by 60- 
cycle strength. 


Doctor Wiseman considers the restraining 
force measurements on the 50-foot sample 
as inconclusive because of the short length. 
It is true that the section was short as com- 
pared with actual sections, but still it was of 
sufficient length to permit the cable to take 
freely the same configuration in absorbing 
the longitudinal expansion as would occur 
on a long section, and therefore it is felt that 
these values are representative of the maxi- 
mum values of thrust that may be encoun- 
tered on an actual section. At the most the 
criticism of the test is merely to the effect 
that the small easily handled thrust meas- 
ured may be even less in an actual installa- 
tion. In calling attention to the coefficient 
of friction for S//D-type cable when pulled 
into steel pipe, Doctor Wiseman states that 
0.37 is very good for dry pipe, but for Oilo- 
static, where the cable oil also acted as a 
lubricant, they got a value of 0.26. In the 
paper it was stated that 0.37 was the maxi- 
mum value (not average value) that was 
reached for any section in the seven-mile 
line including the sections with bends. The 
average value was considerably below this. 
Since the coefficient of friction inherently 
varies over such a wide range, depending on 
many factors that cannot be evaluated ex- 
actly, the average value was not given, since 
it is felt that without knowing these con- 
trolling factors the average value of this 
coefficient is of doubtful significance. It 
should be pointed out that petrolatum was 
used as a lubricant and was applied over the 
half-round open spiral wires before the 
lead sheath was applied. Since petrolatum 
is a better lubricant than cable oil, the SMD- 
type cable can be expected to have a lower 
coefficient of friction than Oilostatic cable, 
since otherwise the external structures are 
similar, and therefore the maximum pulling 
length would be at least equal to Oilostatic 
cable. 


It is very helpful to have Mr. Main’s 
supplemental information concerning com- 
pression cable. His confidence in the value 
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and reliability of this type of cable is based 
upon the very practical ground of successful 
production and operation of a considerable 
amount of it. In addition to his general 
comments, he tells of significant modifica- 
tions of earlier designs. These should be 
especially helpful wherever the self-con- 
tained type is applicable. 

Mr. Main grants certain advantages of 
the pipe-type cable but evidently is more 
impressed by the merits of the self-con- 
tained type. For smaller amounts of power 
than being carried at Detroit, these merits 
will often predominate, but where large 
conductor sizes are required as is generally 
the case in this country, the pipe-type sys- 
tem proves to be the more practical. 

We are glad to have Mr. Main’s figures 
of power factor at 20 degrees centigrade for 
the British-made cables and note that these 
are somewhat more than 0.1 per cent lower 
than the values given in our Figure 7 for the 
field measurements on the experimental 
compression cable. Much of this difference 
is accountable by the fact that density of 
the paper in the Detroit cable is very high, 
with a corresponding reduction in the 
amount of oil. With very low loss oil, such 
as used in this cable, the power factor of the 
paper substance is higher than that of the 
oil. Thus the greater paper content means 
greater over-all power factor. Any differ- 
ence that cannot be accounted for in this 
way is only a fraction of a tenth of one per 
cent and can be explained by the difference 
between measurements made in the field as 
compared with the more accurate factory 
measurements. Thus Mr. Main checks our 
values which were questioned by Mr. Wyatt. 

There is not space here to discuss fully 
the practical importance of the high-density 
paper. It suffices to point out that the large 
reduction in oil content results in propor- 
tionately less volume change with tempera- 
ture than with lower-density paper. Inci- 
dentally, there is also a gain of this sort 
from the compact strand as compared with 
conventional. The much wider temperature 
range thus required for a given volume 
change is vastly more important than any 
minor difference in loss due to the difference 
in power factor. 

In referring to the causes “contributory 
to the satisfactory solution of gas-filled 
cable,” Mr. Main suggests that several of 
these have been developed by various cable 
manufacturers for the improvement of 
super-voltage cables generally. That is 
fully conceded. Some of these are of course 
particularly significant for the gas-pressure 
cable. 

Mr. Main suggests that the reduction in 
stress in the impregnated paper by reason 
of the lower permittivity of the gas may re- 
duce the emphasis that need be placed upon 
the quality of the saturant in the gas-pres- 
sure cable. We have drawn attention to 
this reduction of stress but would empha- 
size that it is purely incidental and ac- 
tually amounts to only a few per cent. He 
asks if the viscosity of 3,000 given for this 


saturant is correct and not wrong by a deci- - 


mal point. Three thousand voltage is cor- 
rect, and we are glad to have the emphasis 
placed upon it that comes from the question. 
We believe that the properties of the saturant 
used, including this high viscosity, are very 
significant. 
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We quite agree with Mr. Main concerning 
relative impulse strength of different types 
of cable. We would be surprised if oil-filled 
cable made with the same type of paper and 
with strand shielding would not have as 
high impulse strength as this cable, although 
it is to be noted that preimpregnation facili- 
tated the use of very thin tapes without the 
mechanical difficulties which Mr. Shanklin 
has found in applying unimpregnated thin 
tapes. 


Mr. Main brings together for comparison 
our statement that the minimum safe-oper- 
ating pressure is 100 pounds per square inch 
and our statement that the cable may be 
given standard acceptance voltage tests at 
30 pounds per square inch. The operating 
limitation is, of course, conservative. There 
is, however, no particular advantage in set- 
ting a lower limit, since the line and acces- 
sories will readily take care of 200 pounds 
per square inch or more, and the cable will 
be operated at that pressure. As far as 
concerns test practice in this country, ac- 
ceptance tests are made at voltages far 
above what anyone would consider to be a 
safe-operating voltage. It is true that this 
is exaggerated by the suggestion of making 
a normal test at a pressure lower than sug- 
gested for operation. However, it is to be 
noted that the dielectric strength for a pe- 
riod of a few hours is reduced not more than 
10 per cent or 20 per cent at 30 pounds per 
square inch as compared with 225 pounds 
per square inch. It is this fact, as well as 
the results of dissection of tested samples, 
that warrants the testing for 15 minute pe- 
riods to be made within the same range as is 
customary for oil-filled cable. 


Mr. Main comments concerning the ra- 
dial power-factor curves, saying these give 
no indication of the effect of the gas space 
on the shape of the curve. We see no rea- 
son for this concern; the curve actually 
obtained explores fully the variations of the 
impregnated tapes, and this seems to us to 
complete its purpose. Mr. Main himself 
recognizes this function when he ‘‘wonders 
what would be the shape of the curve’’ with- 
out humidity control in the factory. Ac- 
tually these tests show how effectively that 
control was accomplished, and similar tests 
were a helpful means in setting up required 
standards for that control. 


Mr. Main brings question as to the mean- 
ing of the same paragraph which Doctor 
Whitehead questioned. Our answer to 
Doctor Whitehead substantially answers 
also Mr. Main. The statement we wish to 
emphasize is a corollary of one Mr. Main 
makes that “the electrical strength of the 
paper cannot be used to full advantage; 
otherwise the gas spaces would be over- 
stressed and destructive ionization result.’ 
But this means that if we avoid destructive 
ionization in the gas spaces we need feel no 
concern about the electric stress in the oil 
and paper. This fact is so very obvious that 
there was a tendency to look for some dif- 
ferent and less easily accepted meaning. 
But this leads directly to the conclusion 
that the electric stress in the oil and paper 
in this cable is well below that which long 
experience with other types of cable has 
shown to be without harmful effect. 


Mr. Main refers more than once to ‘“‘diffi- 
culties” of stripping the sheath; he feels 
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that this involves ‘‘costly complications. 
Before making the experimental installa- 


tion, this seemed somewhat of a problem, 


but, by the time of the commercial installa- 
tion, no problem remained. We can as- 
sure Mr. Main that his fear on that score is 
without foundation. Indeed we are con- 
strained to remark that Mr. Main’s com- 
ments emphasize our previous remark that 
both of these systems are good and very 
practical. Those acquainted with one will 
be partisan to that while fearing unfamiliar 
problems of the other. Acquaintance with 
both emphasizes the value of both. 


Mr. Peterson has asked the expected life 
of the pipe when protected by one half inch 
Somastic as was applied on the Detroit com- 
mercial line. We have not been able to find 
any case of corrosion or deterioration with 
this type of protection, and installations 
have now been in service up to ten years. 
In regard to expansion, the expansion bend 
was provided only in the experimental in- 
stallation and was used only to take care 
of expansion in the armored compression 
cable. No expansion provision is necessary 
for the pipe itself. In the SMD-type cable 
the three conductors have considerable free- 
dom for movement and can absorb the lon- 
gitudinal thermal expansion without any 
other special provision. As to the viscosity 
of the impregnating compound used on the 
SMD cable, it is about 80,000 at 50 degrees 
centigrade in terms of Saybolt Universal 
seconds. 


No effort was made to determine the 
moisture content of the soils encountered 
because of the poor correlation that appears 
to exist between moisture content and ther- 
mal resistivity in an actual installation. 
This may be attributed in part to the diffi- 
culty in securing a moisture-content sample 
that is representative, as well as to the fact 
that for the Detroit installation the ground 
water level has a greater effect on the ther- 
mal resistance of the soil. A record was 
maintained of the rainfall, and it was found 
that this as such had practically no corre- 
lation with the seasonal soil resistivities re- 
ported. 


Mr. Del Mar has concisely summarized 
the limited available knowledge on the sub- 
ject of earth resistivity, and it was because 
of this inexact knowledge that these earth 
resistivity. measurements were made and 
presented at this time. Several discussers 
have asked for more information concerning 
the thermal-resistivity measurements or 
concerning the thermal characteristics of 
the high-pressure pipe-type cable systems, 
or have asked why more data were not pre- 
sented on this subject since more were ob- 
tained. These testshave not beencompleted. 


The discussions by Meyerhoff, Johans- 
son, Frank, and D’Eustachio, all of whom 
are associated with two of the authors 
may be considered as supplementary to 
the authors’ closure. : 
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G. B. Shanklin (General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y.): There has been a good 
deal of speculation about Doctor White- 
head’s breakdown results being at variance 
with actual solid-type cable experience, as 
tegards paper density. The following 
explanation is offered for what it is worth. 

Because of entire absence of void forma- 
tion, Doctor Whitehead’s test samples are 
actually representative of oil-filled cable 
and not solid-type. The mechanism of 
breakdown he is studying is, accordingly, 
applicable in all detail only to oil-filled 
cable. This is borne out by the fact that his 
results are in full accord with oil-filled-cable 
experience. 

For times expressed in seconds or fractions 
of a second (impulse, and so forth), the di- 
electric strength of oil-filled cable increases 
with increase of paper density. For times 
in hours, such as Doctor Whitehead used, 
the dielectric strength decreases slightly 
with increase in paper density, just as he 
found. For times expressed in months or 
years, change in paper density, over the 
usual commercial range, has practically no 
effect on dielectric strength. 

Ionization in voids of solid-type insula- 
tion can easily change these trends, par- 
ticularly for the longer periods of time. 
The action is more complicated and more 
difficult to reproduce in the laboratory, be- 
cause it depends on size, quantity, and loca- 
tion of these voids, as well as pressure and 
numerous other factors. For this reason I 
suppose we will always have differences of 
Opinion about the effects of paper density 
in solid-type cable, or in any other type of 
cable where incipient failure is brought 
about by gaseous ionization in voids. Per- 
sonally, I cannot get very excited about it, 
because the differences are not great in any 
case. 

If Doctor Whitehead needs any support 
in his belief that Robinson was wrong in 
concluding that al] failures are instigated 
at the conductor surface, I stand ready to 
give it. Like Doctor Whitehead, I have 
examined plenty of incipient failures at lo- 
cations other than the conductor surface, 
and this was in full-sized cable, some of 
which had relatively large ratios of maxi- 
mum to minimum stress. 

Too many factors besides quantitative 
stress are involved for one to say that the 
location of breakdown in paper-insulated 
cable follows a simple physical law, based 
on the geometrical stress field alone. 

In overstressed gas-filled cable, for in- 
stance, ionization deterioration is usually 
more pronounced in the outer zone of the 
insulation thickness rather than the inner 
zone, and final failure usually starts here. 
This occurs, because compound drainage is 
considerably more in this outer zone, and 
voids are larger. 
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There are many champions of the maxi- 
mum-stress theory and some champions of 
the minimum-stress theory. The fact re- 
mains, however, that practical design work 
in the whole cable industry is based on 
neither but, instead, is based on average 
stress. My experience has been that over 
the usual commercial range of conductor 
sizes, insulation wall thicknesses, and so 
forth, average stress expresses practical re- 
sults better than anything else. This 
middle of the road course is a safe one to 
follow in all but extreme and special cases. 


William A. Del Mar (Phelps Dodge Copper 
Products Corporation, Yonkers, N. Y.): 
Doctor Whitehead’s modification of the 
Robinson coring theory is very interesting. 

Like Robinson he finds that initial trouble 
arises in an oil space and that the oil space 
involved is one where the greatest electrical 
stress occurs. 

However, because of the circumstance 
that his insulation is thin compared to his 
conductor diameter and that his conductor 
is smooth, he regards it as a matter of 
chance whether the stress is greatest at the 
inner surface of the insulation or at some 
intermediate layer. 

Perhaps there is another reason. - Refer- 
ence to P. L. Hoover’s 1926 paper shows 
that the maximum stress at very high 
stress is not at the conductor surface but 
within the insulation, and this may influence 
the results obtained. 

Again, Doctor Whitehead agrees with 
Robinson that failure originates in gas in 
the oil space, but, whereas Robinson postu- 
lates a gas occlusion, Whitehead says that 
if there is no gas occlusion present, and the 
stress is sufficiently high, the stress will 
generate the gas by ionizing the oil. 

This immediately suggests two levels of 
dielectric strength, one applying to practi- 
cal cables from which complete gas exclu- 
sion is impossible, and a higher level apply- 
ing to completely gas-free laboratory speci- 
mens like those of Doctor Whitehead. 

I shall try to establish the fact that Doctor 
Whitehead’s specimens fail at a higher 
stress level than cables and will then try to 
draw the consequences. 

Reading over Doctor Whitehead’s three 
papers on stability of oil-impregnated-paper 
insulation, I find that all stresses referred to 
are average stresses and that, where the ex- 
pression ‘“‘maximum stress’ is used, it 
means “the maximum or final value of the 
average stress.” 

Thus, Figure 1 of the paper gives an aver- 
age final stress of nearly 600 volts per mil 
for a specimen made with paper of specific 
gravity of 0.896 and designated as B paper, 
after being subjected to 13 stages at average 
stresses starting at 400 volts per mil. 

The same Figure 1 gives, for this paper, a 
life of 53 hours, practically all of which was 
consumed in the 13 preliminary stages. 

We have no exact way to correlate the 
preliminary steps with the final steps, but 
we may make an approximation by assum- 
ing that each stage causes deterioration at a 
rate proportional to the 20th power of the 
stress. If you ask the source of this figure, 
I can give you nothing better than some 
test data on oil-filled cables which suggested 
it. In the case of single-conductor solid-type 
cable, the index is about 6. 

On this basis the preliminary stages are 


. 
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equivalent in the aggregate to about 41/, 
hours at the final stage for all the papers 
tested. 

Returning to the B paper, if we plot the 
original test data with volts per mil as ab- 
scissas and hours as ordinates, we obtain a 
gunshot diagram with average stresses rang- 
ing from 581 to 700 volts per mil and lines 
ranging from 0.2 to 3.83 hours. 

If we average these lines, we obtain about 
2.3 hours, but this would not be a significant 
average, as it would not take into account 
the various stresses at which the individual 
lives were obtained. This may be allowed 
for in an approximate way, by the same as- 
sumption made above, that is, by assuming 
the life to be inversely as the 20th power of 
the voltage and obtaining a weighted aver- 
age based on that assumption. This gives a 
life of 3!/. hours. 

If we add this to the 4!/, hours from the 
preliminary stages, we obtain, for paper B 
specimens, an empirical life of eight hours 
at 600 volts per mil. 

The nearest comparable cable test data 
are those from the Association of Edison 


Table | 
(Volts Per Mil) 
Overlap 
Paper Density Specific 

(Gurley) Seconds Gravity 331/3% 371/2% 

BE pea cece Oni fe iereenerats 349... .342 

LRSM iG Sereno (tits saddle c 420....367 

3,000 me Ook ete ctotare 390... .428 


Illuminating Companies “Time Test,” 
which give failures for single-conductor 
cables with thin walls at average stresses 
of about 400 volts per mil after 


6 hours at 220 volts per mil 
3 hours at 300 volts per mil 
3 hours at 350 volts per mil» 


In the case of solid-type single-conductor 
cable, an index of 6, instead of 20, gives a 
more accurate means of weighting the lines. 
On this basis, the preliminary stages give 
the equivalent of about two hours at 400 
volts per mil. The tests usually run from 
one quarter to three quarters of an hour at 
400 volts per mil, a fair average being not 
over one-half hour. This added to the two 
hours from preliminary stages, give 21/2 
hours at 400 volts per mil. 

By this roundabout route we arrive at the 
following comparison between Doctor 
Whitehead’s specimens and ordinary cables. 


Failure Stress Time 
(Average) at Failure 
Volts Per Stress 
Mil (Hours) 
Doctor Whitehead’s 
SDECHMENS. 5. < eleiargiteie veda GOORere sara 8 
QGablestgueactinetaacdtete cmtars AQO Manske sia 21/o 


This seems to establish that Doctor 
Whitehead’s specimens fail at a definitely 
higher stress level than solid cables, this level 
being at least 50 per cent greater. If the 
comparison is made on the basis of final 
stresses only, Doctor Whitehead’s speci- 
mens appear to have at least 75 per cent 
greater dielectric strength. 
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In the case of failure by generated gas, 
the stress on the oil is all important, as the 
generation of gas is directly dependent 
thereon and becomes violent when this 
stress is exceeded. Therefore, in the labora- 
tory specimens, the specific inductive ca- 
pacity of the paper is of prime importance, 
and a high value works against high di- 
electric strength, as pointed out by Doctor 
Whitehead. 

Where, however, failure is due to occluded 
gas, ionization starts at a low stress, what- 
ever the density of the paper, and the stress 
at failure depends on the ability of the paper 
structure to prevent spread of the ionization 
streamers, an ability which increases with 
increasing density, provided that the tan- 
gential path is not weaker than the path 
through the paper. We have made exten- 
sive tests on specimens made purposely 
with poor impregnation which completely 
support this view. A progress report on 
this was presented to the National Research 
Council’s Williamsburg conference in 1941 
and referred to by Doctor Whitehead in his 
paper. Details of this investigation will be 
offered to the Institute when the exigencies 
of more important war work permit. 

In the meanwhile typical data on poorly 
impregnated specimens ten tapes thick are 
offered in Table I for comparison with Doc- 
tor Whitehead’s. 

The voltage was increased by five-minute 
steps, each step being 20 per cent higher 
than the preceding one. These were con- 
verted to an arbitary equivalent one hour 
dielectric strength by means of the sixth root 
law. 

The above figures are the average of eight 
breakdowns. The maximum deviation 
from the average was 8.9 per cent, and the 
average deviation 4.5 per cent. 

It will be noted that at 37!/2 per cent 
overlap, dielectric strength increases with 
density whereas at 33!/3; per cent overlap, 
the relative dielectrie strengths of the papers 
and tangential paths produce a condition 
wherein a maximum occurs at a medium 
density. 


R. W. Atkinson (General Cable Corpora- 
tion, Bayonne, N. J.): Doctor Whitehead’s 
studies are leading to a better understand- 
ing of the phenomena occurring in dielec- 
trics under high electric stress. The very 
fact that certain of the conclusions from his 
tests were originally so unexpected by ‘‘di- 
-electricians” greatly emphasizes the impor- 
tance of these results in our understanding 
of the effect of electric stresses. 

Why some of the relationships differ from 
those found in commercial cable insulation 
is not yet obvious, although the explanation 
may be found among the theories that have 
been suggested by various people. Since 
these things are susceptible of effective ex- 
perimental attack, the explanation will be 
forthcoming when sufficient effort can be de- 
voted to the subject. 


J. B. Whitehead: When our first results 
on the influence of paper density on dielec- 
tric strength were announced, there was con- 
siderable disquietude amongst cable engi- 
neers who were following closely the progress 
of our work, and some of whom advocated 
the use of high-density paper. There was 
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some evidence that the accuracy of the re- 
sults was questioned. As they were sub- 
stantiated by further data, cable engineers 
united in an effort to collect from their own 
laboratories results of tests in favor of high- 
density paper. Reports were received from 
five or six laboratories, but, with one ex- 
ception, all the tests had been made on con- 
tinuous sheets of paper and indicated in- 
creasing dielectric strength with increasing 
paper density, in accordance with theory 
and long-established behavior of other mate- 
rials. The single exception noted was one 
impulse-voltage test on each of two cables, 
one with high density and the other with 
low density paper—the higher density giv- 
ing a somewhat higher breakdown strength. 

Much of the uncertainty of the situation 
thus created was due to the impossibility of 
reconciling our results with the behavior in 
breakdown tests on solid-type cables; this, 
in spite of the fact that we have emphasized 
the absence of free gas in our samples, and 
that our results, if applied to cable behavior, 
should be confined to those of oil-filled type. 

We have never ventured to suggest the 
extent to which our results should be con- 
sidered in cable design, leaving this ques- 
tion to the vastly wider experience of cable 
engineers. However, in the face of some 
questions and criticism, we have ventured 
from time to time to ask for the experimen- 
tal evidence on cables, which was at vari- 
ance with our own. None worthy of the 
name has been forthcoming. Mr. Shanklin 
goes further than others in stating the results 
of manufacturers’ experience. It would be 
helpful if he would give some quantitative 
data substantiating his statements as to the 
relative influence of paper density in im- 
pulse, short-time, and long-time testing, 
respectively. Requests for quantitative 
data from those manufacturers who advo- 
cate the use of high-density paper have 
always been met with the response that 
their experience was of general character 
over a period of years and that it would be 
difficult to separate the particular studies 
which had led to conviction that a denser 
paper results in higher dielectric strength. 
Hardly a convincing reply, in view of the 
number of factors which have entered into 
the general improvement of cable quality 
within recent years. 

As stated above, it is not our intention to 
question the experience and practice of 
cable manufacturers, nor even to suggest 
the extent to which weight should be given 
to our results. I believe, however, that there 
is now no question of the accuracy of our 
results on the influence of paper density 
in our type of sample. This means that the 
influence of the relative values of the dielec- 
tric constants of cable tape, and of oil chan- 
nel or gas space, is such as to throw an in- 
creased value of stress into the oil channels 
and gas spaces, and that this stress increases 
approximately as the density of the paper. 
Whether or not this fact shows itself only 
at relatively high stresses, as in our experi- 
ments, as pointed out by Mr. Del Mar, the 
fact remains that, if failures do originate in 
oil channels and gas spaces, the use of 
higher-density paper increases the stresses 
in these most vulnerable locations. It 
does not appear to me that the question has 
been satisfactorily answered, and it is to be 
hoped that somehow, somewhere, after the 
present unhappy period, further experiment 
may be possible for clearing it up. 
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Discussion and author's closure of paper 
42-111 by Herman Halperin, presented at 
the AIEE summer convention, Chicago, Ill., 
June 22-26, 1942, and published in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, pages 930-42. 


G. B. Shanklin (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): Mr. Halperin has 
made another valuable contribution to 
cable engineering. Systematic operating 
data of the kind he presents can only be ob- 
tained directly in the field by a large, well- 
organized operating company. This is par- 
ticularly true of the behavior of cable under 
heavy load conditions, and it is about this 
that I wish to comment. 

For a number of years some engineers 
have been advocating rather extreme loads 
and copper temperatures for power cable, 
limits that appeared to many of us to be 
contrary to actual experience. It is inter- 
esting to note that, based on the extensive 
field study he has been making the past two 
or three years, Mr. Halperin has reached 
relatively moderate views about normal 
safe loading. This is summarized in Table 
VII of his paper, representing the latest 
maximum copper temperature practice in 
Chicago. For normal operation of solid- 
type cable he follows the well-known stand- 
ard rule of (90 — E) degrees centigrade in 
all but three instances. At the minimum 
and maximum voltage ratings he increases 
copper temperature by five degrees centi- 
grade, while at one intermediate voltage 
rating he decreases temperature by five 
degrees centigrade, as compared with the 
standard rule. 

My only disagreement is with the recom- 
mended limit of 65 degrees centigrade for_ 
66-kv solid-type cable with solid filled 
joints. I do not believe there is enough ac- 
tual field experience to verify this and feel 
that even the present standard rule limits 
for 33-kv three-conductor and 66-kv single- 
conductor cable are too high. 

For wartime loading conditions Mr. Hal- 
perin is recommending from three degrees 
centigrade to ten degrees centigrade increase 
over normal conditions, but emphasizes 
that increased service failures and shortened 
life of cable resulting therefrom must be ex- 
pected and accepted. This, to my mind, is 
the core of this whole problem of heavy 
cable loading. It is not a question of ob- 
taining something for nothing but of weigh- 
ing the gains against the losses. 

Mr. Halperin is recommending occasional 
short-time emergency overloading of five 
degrees centigrade to 27 degrees centigrade 
above normal loading and seven degrees 
centigrade to 35 degrees centigrade above 
wartime loading. Only in the recent past 
have we begun to think in terms of a 15 
degrees centigrade tolerance for emergency 
overloading. I suggest that we obtain some 
experience with this limit before going too 
far. Mr. Halperin points out that he does 
not know what might happen to accessories 
under such extreme temperature ranges, 
and it is again a question of weighing the 
gains against the losses. 

Mr. Halperin states that in some cases 
considerable thermal advantage may be 
gained by making relatively deep installa- 
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tions of underground ducts. This is un- 
doubtedly true and is particularly true of 
the Chicago district, but it depends upon 
the permanent underground water level. 
If this can be reached, there is a material 
cooling effect on the loaded cables. If not 
reached, there is practically no difference in 
cable heating at any depth from 2'/, to 12 
feet, the cooler earth at greater depth being 
counterbalanced by the higher thermal re- 
sistance to earth’s surface and other factors. 
It \s for this reason that standard load rat- 
ings of cable would be greatly simplified 
if we standardized on a depth of three feet 
and earth ambient temperature at that 
depth, ignoring the actual depth at which 
the cable is laid. The chances are, in any 
case, that the depth will vary from one end 
of a line to the other. 


J. B. Whitehead (The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md.): In reference to 
Mr. Halperin’s paper and to the evidence 
of discharges from an oil layer between the 
insulation and the surface of the sheath, 
contact with both lead and paper of this oil 
layer of appreciable thickness would cer- 
tainly result in an increased ionic content of 
the oil. This would lead to space charge 
layers at the surfaces of both sheath and in- 
sulation with resulting high local stresses 
leading to local bridges, or local failures, or 
abnormally high stresses because of surface 
irregularities. 

To refer to Mr. Halperin’s paper and to 
the question of the mechanism of failure, 
the following may be said: A thorough 
failure with even a moderate amount of 
burning is usually sufficient to completely 
conceal the first cause of failure. Failures in 
this type of insulation almost invariably 
originate in an oil channel in which the 
spark is due to high local stress at the inter- 
face between paper and oil. A gas bubble 
is formed by the initial spark, and cumula- 
tive ionization.then begins. The consequent 
burning or boring through the insulation 
wall is not reflected in a change in the over- 
all power factor of the sample, until the 
failure is almost complete and is such that 
a heavy increase in the conduction compo- 
nent of the current may result. These state- 
ments are largely based on accounts of 
many partial failures reported in my paper 
on today’s program.' 

Will Mr. Halperin please explain the 
statement that cable samples made with 
very thin insulation will show more definite 
deterioration than thicker samples? 
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L. F. Hickernell (Anaconda Wire and Cable 
Company, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y.): 
This paper is so complete that it leaves few, 
if any, important questions to ask the 
author. In referring to the section titled 
“Ojil-Filled Cables,’’ it is noted that cable 
T-0.500 developed an increase in power fac- 
tor due to the excessive sheath expansion 
drawing in core oil of high power factor. 
The cause of the high power factor of the 
core oil is not stated. If it is assumed that 
the oil was not abnormal, the operation 
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could be considerably improved by carbon- 
black protection over the conductor. This 
would not only reduce the maximum stress, 
but would also improve the power factor of 
the core oil by adsorption. Similarly, if 
carbon-black tapes were used over the in- 
sulation, the severe discharges between the 
sheath and insulation would be eliminated, 
and the additional volume of carbon black 
would be helpful in conditioning the oil. 

In conclusion 2 of this section, in the 
“Note,” it is suggested that these investi- 
gations may be applicable to other oil-im- 
pregnated insulation, especially transform- 
ers. No doubt the transformer designers 
will discuss this point. However, in the 
event a cable session may escape their at- 
tention, I should like to point out that, to 
the best of my knowledge, the paper insu- 
lation used in transformers is quite different 
from the wood-pulp paper developed for 
cables, and hence the results obtained on the 
latter do not apply to the former. 

In “Aging Tests of Three-Conductor 
Solid-Type Cable,’’ the following statement 
is noted: ‘‘The special shielding tapes were 
either metallized-paper tapes or carbon- 
black tapes.”’ Shielding, or stress control, 
is only one of several functions exclusively 
obtained in the carbon-black construction 
as ably demonstrated by Rosch! and fur- 
ther substantiated in subsequent investiga- 
tions which will be published shortly. 

In reference to ‘‘Mitigation of Sheath- 
Crack Troubles,” it may be of interest to 
know that a terminal employing a flexible 
copper hose has been in successful service 
where formerly trouble had been experienced 
with lead sheaths due to fatigue from vi- 
bration. Similar construction could be em- 
ployed in manholes though subject to some 
of the difficulties of the Sylphons pointed 
out by the author. 
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J. G. Stelzer (The Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation, Jackson, Mich.): 
Mr. Halperin mentions that the movement 
of cable in ducts clogged with fine silt was 
much less than in ducts free of silt, this les- 
ser movement being attributed to the in- 
creased friction caused by the silt. Isn’t 
it possible to attribute, at least in part, this 
difference in movement to the fact that the 
heat radiation was much better in the ducts 
that were clogged with silt, thus reducing 
the over-all cable temperature with a cor- 
responding reduction in expansion? It 
seems that this would be particularly true 
if the silt was moist. 

Is joining any particular problem when 
cables are worked to the emergency war 
temperatures as given in Table VII? Are 
there any particular problems to be expected 
in connection with the migrations of the 
solid compounds? 

In connection with the mitigation of 
sheath-crack troubles, we have had numer- 
ous installations where the cable movement 
at duct mouths was strictly limited by 
heavy concrete fireproofing. These cables 
all have a long record of continual operation 
with no reports of cracked sheaths or sheath 
abrasion troubles. 

In localities where there are lead sheath 
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corrosion troubles, will the increased tem- 
peratures under the emergency war loadings 
have any effect on the rate of corrosion? If 
so, in what way? 

Table VII shows the maximum allow- 
able conductor temperatures for normal and 
emergency operation. Conductor tempera- 
tures do not ordinarily mean much to oper- 
ating men, and it is necessary to convert 
such ratings into terms of amperes for given 
periods of time. This conversion from tem- 
perature to amperes is a subject on which 
there does not seem to be much information 
available that does not involve calculations 
having factors that are not ordinarily avail- 
able without considerable investigation. 
What method is used for converting these 
temperature ratings to amperes for the use of 
the operating personnel? 

No mention is made of sheath swelling 
and bursting due to migration of impreg- 
nating oils. This is probably not much of a 
factor in the Chicago area where the con- 
tours are in general comparatively flat. 
Troubles of this nature probably are to be 
expected in hilly sections of the country if 
the emergency war loadings in Table VII 
are permitted. 


Robert J. Wiseman (The Okonite-Callen- 
der Cable Company, Inc., Passaic, N. J.): 
Mr. Halperin’s paper will be an aid to all 
who operate power cables in pointing out 
some of the important factors in installa- 
tion and operation. I was very much im- 
pressed with the second paragraph under 
“TIntroduction.”’ It summarizes very clearly 
the difficulty we bave in trying to set up 
rules of procedure regarding power cables, 
and why it appears at times that the manu- 
facturer will not give a clear-cut statement 
as to what a cable will do under certain con- 
ditions. I think everyone should read this 
paragraph and memorize it. 

When comparing the results Mr. Halperin 
gets for the change in tearing strength of 
the paper after aging as a measure of de- 
terioration with the results obtained at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1926-29, we should understand that the 
technique of cable manufacture has im- 
proved so that modern cables have less air 
and moisture, and better paper and oil, so 
that a longer life insulation should result. 

Mr. Halperin refers to the breakdown of 
the outer tapes next to the sheath. As this 
is oil-filled cable, it seems as if the normal 
working stress would not cause failure, even 
though the oil had shown signs of deteriora- 
tion, but the lightning and switching surges 
could start failure. 

The views expressed regarding improve- 
ment in the thermal conditions surrounding 
a conduit system by replacing soil of high 
thermal resistance by soil with low thermal 
resistance or burying the conduit deeper 
are also applicable to buried cable systems. 
As Mr. Halperin states, going to greater 
depths results in,a more constant ambient 
temperature independent of air tempera- 
ture and a higher moisture content in the 
soil which is very helpful in lowering the 
thermal resistance and improving the heat 
dissipating properties of the duct or cable. 

The emergency load temperatures pro- 
posed by Mr. Halperin seem reasonable for 
his company in view of his experience. As 
we can expect the loads on present-day 
cables to be raised because of war condi- 
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tions, we can also expect the cable failure 
rate to increase. This will have to be ac- 
cepted, but, fortunately, as Mr. Halperin 
brings out in his paper, some factors add 
and others subtract in their effect on opera- 
tion, and so the net result seems to be that 
the cables will operate, even though we ex- 
pect them to fail. 


R. W. Atkinson (General Cable Corpora- 
tion, Bayonne, N. J.): The subject of 
overload ratings of cables is being placed 
on a scientific basis by such contribu- 
tions as Mr. Halperin’s. In the absence 
of numerical data, the manufacturer was 
inclined to point out the dangers of any 
increase of rating above normal, sometimes 
indicating some of the directions from which 
such danger might come. On the other 
hand, the user who wished to be able to ob- 
tain an increased rating was inclined to dis- 
count the general warnings and to wish to 
base ratings only on proved limitations. 
The result was a wide difference in recom- 
mendations and no engineering basis by 
which these could be reconciled. 

A further important difference has had to 
do with acceptance that exigencies or even 
economics of operation may justify deliber- 
ate shortening of cable life. The manufac- 
turer was opposed to accepting a rating 
that might shorten life; the user was in- 
clined not to recognize that increased ratings 
might affect the life unfavorably. The war 
emergency has made easier the resolution of 
this difficulty. 

With this better viewpoint and with the 
data and analysis presented by Mr. Hal- 
perin, we have now reached a common 
ground where these ratings may be consid- 
ered objectively and determined on a scien- 
tific basis with little difference of opinion 
between manufacturer and user. 


William A. Del Mar (Phelps Dodge Copper 
Products Company, Yonkers, N. Y.): 
Mr. Halperin’s paper stands out as a valu- 
able contribution to the war effort, inas- 
much as it points clearly and specifically 
to means of conserving copper and enabling 
the utilities to carry on, for the duration of 
the war, with existing equipment. He also 
suggests new and higher temperatures for 
normal operation. 

The conclusions were reached as the re- 
sult of studies on one of the largest cable 
systems in the country, where no effort has 
been spared to obtain the best possible 
operating conditions, even to the extent of 
enlarging a great number of existing man- 
holes, and eliminating thermal bottlenecks. 

Many cable systems do not enjoy these 
advantages, largely because of less favor- 
able economic conditions; high temperature 
operation may, therefore, prove less success- 
ful. This is particularly the case where 
manholes are restricted in size, load factors 
are low, cables are old and deteriorated, 
and maintenance less than ideal. 

It is, therefore, to be hoped that Mr. 
Halperin’s proposals for normal operation 
will be accepted by other utility engineers 
as a challenge to bring out data either in 
substantiation or rebuttal. 


Herman Halperin: As Mr. Shanklin cor- 
rectly points out, in establishing increased 
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load ratings, the gains due to greater utili- 
zation of cable circuits must be carefully 
weighed against the losses caused by reduc- 
tion in life and by an increased rate of 
failures. In the present national emergency 
the problem is to obtain the maximum 
possible utilization in order to preserve 
critical materials without having these 
losses become very serious. As indicated 
in my discussion of the group of papers by 
Sporn, Gaty, Cole, and others at the AIEE 
winter convention in January 1942 (AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, volume 61, page 482), 
it seems, however, shortsighted to increase 
loadings of cable, transformers, and so 
forth, so much that numerous troubles re- 
quiring extensive replacements of equip- 
ment will occur in a few years or, perhaps, 
before the end of the war. The emergency 
ratings are based upon the consideration 
that the cable would be subjected very 
rarely to such conditions and that the re- 
duction in life caused by such occasional 
operation would, therefore, be compara- 
tively small, while the advantage of the 
consequent general higher level of loading 
would be large. 


Mr. Atkinson and others give emphasis 


to the advantage of obtaining and studying 
considerable field and test data in arriving 
at allowable temperatures and loading. 
As a result, the differences in opinions are 
decreasing. This sort of observation. gives 
emphasis to the continuing need for con- 
vention sessions and discussions such as 
today’s. These advantages become further 
obvious when it is realized that available 
information shows that European tempera- 
ture limits for cable in 1939 were 0 to 20 or 
25 degrees centigrade less than prescribed 
in regular American specifications and 
standards, and were still further below the 
limits given for emergency operation in 
my 1939 paper ‘‘Load Ratings of Cable.’’! 

With regard to Mr. Shanklin’s discussion 
of the advantage of deeper installation of 
conduit and cable, this method is used as an 
alternative to replacing poor soil, only if at 
the lower level better soil conditions pre- 
vail. Our test data on temperatures in and 
around conduits indicate definitely that the 
heat does not all come to the surface, but is 
conducted in all directions to the surround- 
ing earth in accordance with the tempera- 
ture distribution and thermal resistances. 
The thermal sink is not necessarily at the 
surface of the ground, especially in the sum- 
mer. Also, with the lower conduits, the 
maximum base earth temperatures become 
four or six or eight degrees less in the sum- 
mer, and this is usually of advantage be- 
cause summer load ratings are becoming 
more and more the limiting ratings on cable. 
His suggestion to standardize on a definite 
depth for thermal rating is followed by the 
Commonwealth Edison Company in that all 
standard ratings are based on an assumed 
distance of four feet between the center of 
the conduit and the surface of the ground. 

Concerning Mr. Shanklin’s point on my 
proposed temperatures for normal daily 
loading usually being not greatly different 
from those in regular American specifica- 
tions, it should be noted that the tempera- 
tures in those specifications were almost 
always used for special conditions. In 
other words, the usual daily temperatures 
were actually much below the temperatures 
given in the specifications. With the new 
temperatures given in my paper for emer- 
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gency loading, a utility can, as a practical" 
matter, load cables to have in normal daily 


operation temperatures such as in the specifi- 
cations, or somewhat higher for wartime, as 
I indicated. 

As to Mr. Shanklin’s criticism of my 65- 
degree limit for solid-type 66-kv cable, I 
refer to the MHalperin-Shanklin paper, 
“Studies of Stability of Cable Insulation,’ 
wherein it is shown that in laboratory tests 
at 2.5 times operating voltage, cables were 
stable with heating cycles to 65 degrees. 
These cycles were with a room ambient of 
20 or 30 degrees centigrade, whereas in 
conduits the ambients would almost always 
be higher. Other Chicago tests showed 
stable cables with heating cycles to 70 de- 
grees. 

In connection with the point on the pos- 
sible ill effects of high temperatures on 
accessories, it should be noted that these 
possibilities apply principally to extra-high- 
voltage accessories and that the accessories 
usually operate at temperatures substan- 
tially less than those for cable in conduit. 
The ill effects in Chicago were found in a 
laboratory where the ambient was the same 
for the accessories and cable. 

Regarding Mr. Stelzer’s point, I think 
that silt, provided it is wet, has some effect 
in reducing the copper temperatures, but 
the effect is almost certainly inadequate to 
account for the reduction found in cable 
expansion. Migration of asphaltic joint 
compound into cable insulation can cause 
high power factors adjacent to the joint, but 
we never experienced any trouble from this 
cause, because such compounds are used 
in joints operated at 12 kv and less, where 
high power factors are of minor importance, 
and in joints on old 22-ky lines consisting 
of belted cable having heavy insulation. 

The method of converting allowable tem- 
peratures into allowable currents cannot be 
given here because of lack of space but has 
been described in a paper on “Operating 
Temperatures of Underground Cables” by 


C. A. Bauer (1930-31 report of engineering: 


section, Great Lakes division, National 
Electric Light Association). 

In answer to another of Mr. Stelzer’s 
questions, increased temperatures will in- 
crease the rate of lead sheath corrosion 
where such action is already present to an 
appreciable extent. As to sheath swelling 
and bursting in hilly country, it is to be ex- 
pected that impregnating compounds in 
solid-type cable will flow at usual operating 
temperatures, and the effect of higher tem- 
peratures is. to increase the rate of flow. 
In Chicago we have many risers where the 
vertical elevation of cable is 20 or 30 feet. 

Mr. Hickernell’s point on conductor 
shielding for oil-filled cable seems to me to 
be particularly applicable for those three- 
conductor cables with sector conductors 
having maximum stresses over 200 volts per 
mil and for hollow-core single-conductor 
cable. I agree with him that conductor 
shielding has other benefits besides stress 
control. As to his point on the difference 
in papers used in cable and in transformers, 
some transformer manufacturers advertise 


their use of ‘‘kraft’”” and “cable” papers and _ 


I do not see any substantial reasou to ex- 
pect any large differences between perform- 
ance of these various cellulose materials 
and of power cable paper subjected to heat. 

In reply to Doctor Whitehead’s question, 
the cables with thinner insulation showed 
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more deterioration because all samples re- 
gardless of insulation thickness were tested 
at 24 ky, three-phase, with consequently 
higher stresses on the thinner insulation. 

I agree with Doctor Wiseman that the in- 
sulation in modern cables should be ex- 
pected to deteriorate less under heat than it 
did in the tests of 15 and 18 years ago at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Operating experience and studies thor- 
oughly substantiate Mr. Del Mar’s points 

at reasonable manhole sizes and cable 
training and good maintenance pay excel- 
lent returns in the way of longer life of 
underground circuits and good reliability 
of service. 

The interest shown by all discussions is 
greatly appreciated. 
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Frequency Control of Load 
Swings 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 
42-113 by J. E. McCormack and R. J. Lom- 
bard, presented at the AIEE summer conven- 
tion, Chicago, IIl., June 22-26, 1942, and 
published in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
September section, pages 623-4. 


J. E. Hancock and H. L. Clark (General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.): 
This system of load control really gives to 
the manually controlled generators a por- 
tion of the duty of the frequency-controlling 
unit since the manual load changes are to 
be made partially dependent on system 
frequency. It would appear that in addi- 
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tion to improving load swings on the tie 
feeders this load-dispatching method should 
also improve the system frequency regula- 
tion. 

The two methods described for obtaining 
the necessary accurate frequency indica- 
tions show considerable advantage over the 
conventional frequency meters. The usual 
frequency meter has also proved inadequate 
in investigations of steam turbine governor 
performance. To facilitate these investi- 
gations the General Electric Company 
engineers have recently developed a fre- 
quency meter operating on a_ entirely new 
principle. This new frequency meter is 
applicable in the load control method de- 
scribed by Mr. McCormack and Mr. 
Lombard. 

The frequency meter is contained in a 
metal case approximately 5 by 7 by 10 
inches and indicates the frequency of the 
110- to 120-volt 60-cycle power system to 
which it is connected. The total power 
consumed is approximately five watts. 
Figure 1 and Figure 2 show the frequency 
meter which has two scales, one marked 
from 59.875 to 60.125 cycles per second, 
and the other from 59.75 to 60.25 cycles per 
second. Selection between the two scales 
is made by means of a toggle switch on the 
instrument panel. 

This frequency meter uses a mechanical 
resonant system consisting of a _ small 
60-cycle tuning fork instead of the usual 
reactors and capacitors. Since it is well 
known that the resonance of a mechanical 
system is, in general, sharper than that of 
an electrical system, it is readily seen that 
a frequency meter utilizing this principle 
may be made extremely sensitive. In 
fact the range indicated is the broadest that 
is feasible while a scale of plus and minus 
0.01 cycle per second can readily be ob- 
tained. 3 

Any mechanical system combining mass 
and a spring has at least one natural reso- 
nant frequency. If a disturbing force is 
applied to this sytem, the resulting vibra- 
tion will depend on the relation between 
the applied frequency and the resonant 
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Figure 2. Supersensitiye frequency meter— 
oblique front view 


frequency of the mechanical system. The 
relative phase angle between the disturbing 
force and the resulting vibration will shift 
through nearly 180 degrees in the narrow 
frequency band corresponding to the reso- 
nant peak. 

This frequency meter then consists of 
the tuning fork driven from the system 
frequency, and a vacuum-tube circuit meas- 
uring the phase angle between the system 
frequency and the resulting motion of the 
tuning fork. The accuracy of the tuning 
fork is so good that the over-all instrument 
accuracy depends only on the accuracy of 
reading the indicating instrument. 

The marked scale of this frequency meter 
corresponds closely with the normal fre- 
quency band of a generating system, and 
each scale division is 0.005 cycle per second. 
Therefore, it will be seen that by estimating 
quarters of divisions, this frequency meter 
could be read to one part in 50,000. Thus, 
we believe that this development has 
brought the indicating frequency meter 
into a category which is comparable with 
master frequency methods. 


S. B. Griscom (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): The authors have made an important 
contribution to the operating technique of 
interconnected systems. While some of the 
principles brought out have been appre- 
ciated for some time and have been incor- 
porated in automatic controls, these have 
not been well understood by the operating 
personnel, nor were they particularly adapt- 
able to manual control. 

In the operation of a large interconnected 
system, it will always be necessary to exer- 
cise a certain amount of manual control or 
direction, no matter how refined the con- 
trollers nor how widespread their use. 
Load curves have a definite pattern on a 
given system, but vary with the day of the 
week and seasonally. Availability of gen- 
erating capacity varies with maintenance 
schedules, rainfall, and unscheduled out- 
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ages, with individual station and system 
economy also playing a major role. Fitting 
these requirements together is the function 
of the system operator, according to flexible 
tules based on economy, reliability, and 
interchange contracts, all occasionally modi- 
fied by contingencies. 

The authors have shown that the best job 
of forecasting the system operator could do 
was not good enough if the orders were 
executed “‘woodenly.”’ In other words, if a 
load drop was expected in a given area at a 
given time, this reduction should be ordered 
by the system operator, but not executed, 
unless it will_tend to restore frequency to 
normal. With this procedure deviations 
from expected load changes will have a 
minimum disturbing influence on fre- 
quency and tie-line loadings. 

Most of the control necessary for main- 
taining frequency and tie-line loadings can 
be done automatically, usually with advan- 
tage with respect to closeness of control, 
and with respect to freeing the operator 
from an onerous task. In addition to fre- 
quency and tie-line controllers, there is also 
available the “program load controller’’! 
whereby the fluctuation in station output, 
instead of being taken by one machine, is 
distributed among all operating machines 
in the station, achieving the best possible 
thermal economy. This scheme has great 
practical value, as it relieves both system 
and station operators of continuous con- 
sideration of incremental thermal economy. 
The value of automatic control for any of 
these functions is, of course, dependent upon 
the rapidity with which load changes take 
place. 

The stroboscopic means of showing each 
station operator visually the direction and 
amount of deviation from standard speed 
has much to commend it. In addition to 
permitting an improvement in manual con- 
trol of load, it gives the operator a far better 
mental picture of cause and effect when 
manipulating the generator speed changers. 
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J. E. McCormack and R. J. Lombard: The 
prime requisite for frequency control of load 
adjustments at generating stations is that 
the same indication of system frequency 
be presented to the operator at each station. 
This can be accomplished either by provid- 
ing a standard frequency common to all 
stations and a suitable device for comparing 
with system frequency, or by individual 
frequency meters which have been com- 
pared for identity of indication and which 
will sustain their accuracy over a long 
period, regardless of atmospheric or other 
influences. 

The instrument described by Hancock 
and Clark could be applied to frequency 
control of load swings, provided that it has 
the aforementioned characteristics and is 
suitable for use in generating stations. It 
appears to be a laboratory instrument with 
possibilities for conversion to a suitable 
operating meter if equipped with a readily 
visible scale and pointer, or possibly it 
could be adapted to provide the comparison 
standard for stroboscopic indication of 
frequency. 
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Mr. Griscom has taken this occasion to 
stress some of the problems encountered 
by load dispatchers and generating-station 
operators. Because of the innumerable 
situations that may occur in a station or 
upon the interconnections, automatic con- 
trol must be supervised by the station 
operator and on occasion superseded by 
manual control. Automatic controllers 
relieve the operator of the labor of control, 
but the responsibility for correct operation 
remains with him. In view of this respon- 
sibility, he should have a thorough knowl- 
edge of system characteristics and be 
provided with sufficient information and 
adequate instruments for intelligent per- 
formance of his duties. 


Series Capacitors for 
Transmission Circuits 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42- 
112 by E. C. Starr and R. D. Evans, presented 
at the AIEE summer convention, Chicago, 
IIl., June 22-96, 1942, and published in 
AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, pages 963- 
1s 


J. W. Butler (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): I have reviewed and 
studied this paper very carefully. My in- 
terest was greatly stimulated when reading 
the synopsis, wherein it was indicated there 
had been some new developments in pro- 
tective equipments for series capacitors. 
My interest continued throughout the body 
of the paper, but I confess I was unable to 
discern just what new developments were 
being described. Therefore, I will outline 
my reasoning in order that my quandary 
might be appreciated—and I hope clarified. 

Previous series-capacitor equipments in 


makes a complete round trip in 2'/s to 3 


On 
om 


cycles, which is within the time intervals ,, 


specified by the authors. For applications — 
on long lines where some short-circuit cur- 

rents can be relatively small, it may not be 

desirable to effect immediate reinsertion | 
of the capacitor—as suggested by the 

authors—because of unnecessary operation 

of the protective equipment. 

Therefore, I would like to ask: ““What 
are the new developments that prompted 
the writing of this paper?’’ And in spite 
of the statement in reference 1 of the paper, 
I would like it explained why “previous 
equipments’ decreased rather than in- 
creased”’ transient stability. 

The conclusion in respect to the necessity 
of suitable damper windings on machines to 
be operated with series-capacitor lines 
checks with our previous analyses and ex- 
periences. The following quotation is taken 
from June 28, 1941 Electrial World, in an 
article ‘““Amortisseur Windings for Hydro 
Generators” by Crary and Dungan. “If 
series capacitors are used in the line con- 
necting the machine with the system, the 
tendency for the generators to hunt may 
be aggravated to such an extent that amor- 
tisseur windings would be required.” 

The authors tested two motor-generator 
sets to determine the effects of damper 
windings. The basic criterion of the effects 
of a damper winding on machine perform- 
ance is the effect the dampers have on the 
machine subtransient reactances and time 
constants. I wonder if the authors could 
give us these values for the two machines 
in question. 

The ratio of the inertias of these units as 
given is about 4/1, the copper damper 
machine being the larger. Thus, I would 
expect its natural frequency to be about 
one-half the no-damper machine, but. the 
measured frequencies show the copper 
damper to have approximately twice the 
frequency of the other. 

Our previous studies agree with the 


Figure 1 


power lines utilized protective equipment 
fulfilling the requirements set down by the 
authors. The first series capacitor ever 
installed in a power line—described in 
reference 6 of the paper published in 1928— 
used such equipment. ; 

Figure 1 of this discussion is an oscillo- 
gram dated 1935 showing the speed of opera- 
tion of a protective equipment for a series- 
capacitor installation on a 22-kv circuit. 
This setup was adjusted so the closing of 
the contactor reduced the current suffi- 
ciently to cause it to open, which of course 
resulted in an increase in current making 
it close again, so it ‘‘pumped,”’ closing and 
opening. It is seen that the contactor 
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authors’ conclusion as to the location and 
arrangement of series capacitors. Figure 
3 in reference 7 of the paper is remarkably 
similar to the authors’ Figure 5. : 


S. B. Crary (General Electric Company, © 
Schenectady, N. Y.): Over a year ago at 
the 1941 AIEE winter convention, Mr. 
Evans indicated he was in agreement with 
our conclusion of the value of series com- 
pensation over the other methods of im- 
proving the stability limits of long a-c 
lines. We are particularly glad to‘have this 
conclusion further substantiated in the 
paper by Starr and Evans. Such confirma- 
tion is important since it allows the empha- 
sis to be placed on the details of how series 
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compensation may be best accomplished. 
In this respect, the paper by Starr and 
Evans is a valuable contribution, because it 
deals with those detailed questions which 
must necessarily enter into any practical 
application of series capacitors. 

We have made studies of series capacitors 
somewhat similar to those reported in this 
paper. In 1928 a rather complete experi- 
mental test setup was made to check the 
stability of the system with and without 
series compensation for two and three syn- 
chronous machines. These tests indicated 
the safe limits of compensation and the 
degree to which the stability limits could be 
increased. Further analytical work has 
given additional quantitative information 
as to the limits of compensation. According 
to this work, the experimental results re- 
ported in the Starr and Evans paper indi- 
cate but one of the previously well-recog- 
nized boundaries of possible instability, 
that is, the hunting produced by large ratios 
of resistance to reactance in the transmission 
tie. As pointed out in a discussion by 
Concordia! there also exists a limit for the 
minimum amount of resistance that may be 
in the circuit. For practical systems this 
limit may be of greater importance than the 
one shown in the paper. . 

Our studies have also shown the advan- 
tages of placing the capacitors at the inter- 
mediate switching stations in the center 
section of the line where they will not be 
switched out with the line section.2 Such 


an arrangement is desirable in order to 


reduce as much as possible the duty on the 
capacitor protective equipment. 

Under “Types of Capacitors,’’ the authors 
mention two kinds, the nonlimited- and the 
limited-voltage type, and indicate the 
desirability of using the limited type in 
order to reduce the cost of the capacitor. 
This is in general correct. However, it may 
be found desirable to prevent operation of 
the protective equipment for currents ex- 
ceeding normal values and at least equal 
to those obtained during the largest angular 
swing at full-load which may be obtained 
without loss of synchronism. If the capaci- 
tors are capable of remaining effective in 
the circuit during such large angular swings, 
the over-all stability of the system will be 
improved for severe faults. 

Under “Location in the Circuit’ the 
authors point out there is little advantage 
in using more series capacitors than the 
number of intermediate switching stations. 
This statement is substantially correct when 
the switching stations are equally spaced 
along the line including the center portion 
of the line. The amount of compensation 
necessary is, of course, a matter of econom- 
ics and performance characteristics. For 
a 234-mile line 662/; per cent compensation 
reduces the equivalent line length from a re- 
actance standpoint to 78 miles. Accord- 
ingly, such a degree of compensation for this 
length of line may not always be necessary 
but may be required for longer lines. The 
per cent compensation will tend to increase 
with the line length as well as with the 
amount of power it is desired to transmit. 
We would like to ask at what rate the re- 
quired amount of compensation would 
decrease if the assumed transient stability 
limit margin were decreased. Since the 
economic study depends upon the assumed 
stability margin, this becomes an important 
factor for the application of series capaci- 
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tors for improving the stability limits. 
It would appear that a 20 per cent transient- 
stability margin for -the Grand Coulee 
system were unusually large if this were for 
the more severe type of transmission-line 
faults. Ordinarily a much smaller margin 
for the more severe faults may be used in 
the analysis, since the probability of ob- 
taining these severe faults is itself small. 
Possibly the authors would explain in more 
detail why they elected to choose what 
seems to be a conservative transient- 
stability margin on which to base their 
economic study. 

It has now become generally recognized 
that series compensation is entirely a practi- 
cal and economic way to increase the power 
limits of long-distance transmission lines. 
The chief differences of opinion will prob- 
ably arise from the assumed conditions of 
operation upon which their use is justified. 
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A. J. Krupy (Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.): There is one point 
which has not been mentioned by the au- 
thors in connection with the economic justifi- 
cation of the series capacitor as compared 
with the three-circuit alternative for the 
230-kv transmission described in the paper. 
The cost figures as shown in the paper 
assume an equal degree of reliability for 
both schemes of power transmission either 
for normal or abnormal conditions. In my 
opinion such an assumption is not justified. 

I would be interested to know whether the 
authors are in position to make a statement 
as to the relative degree of reliability of the 
schemes considered? It would also appear 
that under the existing conditions, the vul- 
nerability of the single concentrated capaci- 
tance center both to an accidental electrical 
failure or an intentional mechanical damage, 
is much greater as compared with that of the 
conventional transmission circuit for the 
third 230-kv line. 

Aside from the obvious difference in the 
inherent reliability of the two schemes, in 
the case of a complete outage of the newly 
added equipment or structure, the switching 
out of one half of the circuit shown in Figure 
5c of the paper still leaves a superior system 
from the stability viewpoint as compared 
with as shown in Figure 5a, should there be 
an electrical failure or a mechanical destruc- 
tion of the series capacitor. 


A. C. Monteith (Westinghouse Ele tric 
and Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.): The use of series capacitors 
to compensate for the reactance of trans- 
mission circuits has been recognized as a 
technical possibility for about 50 years. 
However, before such applications of capaci- 
tors could be put on a practical basis, a 
number of technical developments were nec- 
essary, including: 


1. Reduetion in cost and increase in reliability of 
capacitors, 
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2. Development of high-speed circuit breakers and 
relays for transmission circuits. 


3. Development of protective equipment that per- 
mits the use of capacitors with voltage ratings deter- 
mined by load currents. 


The authors’ investigation has established 
the practical aspects of the use of series 
capacitors so that the electrical industry 
should feel more confident in making appli- 
cations. 

We have heard much about the desir- 
ability of doing everything possible to con- 
serve vital materials. Here is a scheme 
that accomplishes this desire at no sacrifice 
in system operating reliability. 


E. C. Starr and R. D. Evans: In preparing 
this paper, the authors had in mind three 


_principal elements: 


1. Reactance compensation is economically sound 
when applied to appropriate major circuits. Volt- 
age transformation results in line-resistance as well 
as line-reactance conversion. The most economic 
combinatién ot impedance conversion and reactance 
compensation is desired. 


2. The usefulness of series capacitors on transmis- 
sion circuits is to improve transient stability. Ap- 
plication requirements of capacitors and protective 
equipment have been determined for a particular 
case, and the necessary functional arrangement for 
a protective scheme has been provided. 


3. Systems with normal degrees of reactance com- 
pensation will not have impractical operating char- 
acteristics, 


These views have been well supported by 
the discussion on the paper. 

Mr. Crary’s comment concerning our pa- 
per as a contribution, because it deals with 
the questions which must enter into any 
practical application of series capacitors, 
takes on added significance when it is real- 
ized that 


1. Previous work was concerned principally with 
steady-state conditions, whereas the controlling 
stability condition occurs from transient disturb- 
ances. 


2. Our paper not only presents the first theoretical 
analysis and miniature-system test results of series 
capacitors under transient conditions but also 
describes the combination of equipment necessary 
to make the scheme practical. 


The reference quoted by Mr. Crary rela- 
tive to the minimum as well as maximum 
amount of resistance that may exist in the 
circuit for stable operation indicates that 
for the typical case of a 230-mile line with 
66.7 per cent reactance compensation, which 
was analyzed in the paper, the minimum 
stable length would be of the order of 75 
miles and the maximum several times the 
assumed length. Consequently, the two 
limiting resistance conditions, as pointed 
out in this reference, are remote from the 
example given. 

Mr. Crary has raised a question as to the 
selection of a particular margin of stability 
as the basis for the economic study. The 
choice for a selected stability condition must, 
of course, be based on experience in connec- 
tion with the particular system and the judg- 
ment of the operating engineer. There are 
obvious advantages in having a margin 
above the calculated limit, since this makes 
operation less dependent upon fault-clearing 
speeds and upon the actual distribution of 
load and generating capacity. In answer to 
this question we have, however, made a 
comparison between the addition of a series 
capacitor and the addition of a third trans- 
mission line for the extreme increase in load 
which would eliminate all margin in tran- 
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sient stability for the same terminal imped- 
ances. Under this condition the first cost of 
adding the series capacitor would be about 
40 per cent of the first cost of a third trans- 
mission line. If capitalized figures for addi- 
tional loss and reactive kilovolt-ampere 
generation are added to the first cost of the 
capacitor, the series capacitor can still be 
installed for 75 per cent of the cost of adding 
the third line. It is to be emphasized that 
the economic study was made on a very con- 
servative basis in regard to cost of con- 
struction and in regard to load factor which 
controls the capitalized figures for line loss. 
For this reason when the actual stability 
margin, line-construction cost, and capital- 
ized losses are taken into account, the re- 
sults, we believe, will be more favorable 
than shown in the paper. If the kilovolt- 
amperes of an individual generator is less 
than the rating of a line, added series capaci- 
tors can be proportioned to the particular 
case whereas added lines will come in rela- 
tively large steps. 

Mr. Crary concludes his discussion with 
the statement that it is now generally recog- 
nized that series capacitors provide an en- 
tirely practical and economical way of in- 
creasing the power limits of long transmis- 
sion circuits. This is a definite change in the 
point of view concerning the usefulness of 
series capacitors previously expressed in the 
AIEE TRANSACTIONS, volume 56, 1937, 
February Section, page 264, the pertinent 
excerpt from which is as follows: 


“ 


. To protect the capacitor against puncture the 
usual practice (in using series capacitors) is to use 
a normal voltage capacitor with means to short- 
circuit it during excess current conditions. The 
series capacitor as proposed is thus rendered ineffec- 
tive at the time when itis most needed. The alter- 
native is to use capacitors capable of withstanding 
the high voltages arising under fault conditions. In 
no major project in America has the series capacitor 
received serious consideration.”’ 


The foregoing was prepared by the AIEE 
subcommittee on interconnection and sta- 
bility factors. Both Mr. Crary and Mr. 
Evans were members of this subcommittee 
and concurred in the views expressed. The 
change in viewpoint is believed to have re- 
sulted from the work reported in the present 
paper on economic gains and on transient 
stability with series capacitors. Previous 
articles, including items 7 and 8 of our list 
of references, have been limited to voltage- 
regulation studies and to steady-state sta- 
bility conditions. 

Mr. Butler’s question of how series capaci- 
tors can reduce transient-stability limits and 
his request for more information on the pro- 
tective scheme indicates a lack of under- 
standing of the essential features of the 
series-capacitor scheme described in the pa- 
per. It is not sufficient merely to provide a 
series capacitor and means for short-circuit- 
ing it and subsequently restoring it to the 
circuit in response to the indications of a 
current-sensitive device. If a “protected” 
series capacitor is short-circuited upon the 
application of a fault, and if the fault is not 
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Subtransient Reactances of Minia- 
ture-System Machines 
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100-Kyva Machine 


Rea ctance—Per Cent 


Damper xa” Xq” 
None. ase cuse perenne amine 2 57.7 
Connected copper.......... iy ee 14.6 
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quickly cleared and the series capacitor is 
not quickly restored to the circuit, the 
transient-stability limits will be reduced 
below the values which would obtain on the 
system without the capacitor in the circuit. 

This condition results from the facts that 


1. The excitation on machines will be slightly 
lower. 


2. The initial angle between sending- and receiv- 
ing-end machines will be slightly less. 


Both of these conditions tend to reduce the 
transient-stability limit of the system with 
the series capacitors in comparison with the 
system without series capacitors. This 
viewpoint was back of the statement on 
series capacitors which was made by the 
AIEE committee on system stability and 
given in its report, an excerpt of which was 
previously quoted. 

The essential features of a series-capacitor 
scheme for increasing transient stability 
have adequately been described in the paper. 
This scheme is based on using series capaci- 
tors of the protected type in combination 
with high-speed line-sectionalizing circuit 
breakers and relays. In this scheme the series 
capacitors are (1) short-circuited upon the 
occurrence of a fault which would produce 
excessive voltage and (2) quickly restored 
to the circuit after the fault is cleared, the 
combination functioning in a sufficiently 
short time to make a substantial improve- 
ment in transient stability over the value 
obtainable without the series capacitor. 
While the essential elements of the scheme 
are simple and easily understood, it involves 
a conception that is expected to make feas- 
ible the application of series capacitors for 
transmission circuits. Quite separate from 
this functional scheme are the details of the 
protective equipment. Space limitations 
made it desirable to omit the details of the 
protective scheme from this paper. 

In general we are in agreement with the 
technical observations of Crary and Butler. 
However, the inaccuracy of Mr. Butler’s 
characterization of the series-capacitor in- 
stallation at Ballston in 1928 makes it neces- 
sary for us to point out that it was not an 
anticipation of the scheme described in our 
paper, because it does not meet the essential 
requirements of a scheme to increase tran- 
sient-stability limits. Despite the complete 
mastery of the problem prior to 1935, cer- 
tain misapplications of series capacitors sub- 
sequent to this date have placed the device 
in unfavorable light among some engineers. 

We do not understand that Mr. Butler 
contends that either the protective equip- 
ment for Ballston or for the 22-kv installa- 
tion which he mentioned is suitable for use 
with a 50-ky 100,000-kva capacitor installa- 
tion on a 230-ky circuit, such as considered 
in our paper. Such a view of these protec- 
tive schemes is consistent with the com- 
mittee members’ subsequent agreements to 
the statements on the limitations of pro- 
tected capacitors from the standpoint of 
transient stability as given in the AIEE sub- 
committee report previously referred to. 
Such a view would also explain why no defi- 
nite proposals of series capacitors for major 
transmission circuits have been made pre- 
viously. 

Mr. Butler has asked for additional in- 
formation on the subtransient reactances of 
the miniature-system machines. The values 
are shown in Table I. 

In reply to Mr. Krupy, we agree that there 
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i 
is probably more concentrated vulnerable 


equipment in the compensated two-cireuit 
system than in the uncompensated three- 
circuit system. However, capacitors as NOW 
manufactured and provided with means for 
isolating a damaged unit should be essen- 
tially as reliable as switching or other ter- 
minal equipment and when properly in- 
stalled should constitute no greater hazard 
to continuity of service than the more com- 
mon equipment. They should be no more ” 
vulnerable to intentional damage than are 
generators, transformers, and circuit breakers. 

The third circuit will under some ab- 
normal conditions provide greater reliabil- 
ity, particularly if the third line is located 
on a separate right of way at increased cost. 
However, we should like to point out that 
the compensated two-circuit line can lose 
one section and remain stable under essen- 
tially the same loading as that for which the 
three-circuit line can lose one section and 
retain synchronism. If the two-circuit line 
loses both sections between the same switch- 
ing stations, service will, of course, be inter- 
rupted. But if the three-circuit line simi- 
larly loses two sections between the same 
switching stations, the power capacity of the 
remaining circuit would be so low that if 
the line were loaded materially above 60 per 
cent of its rating, it would also lose syn- 
chronism and inter1upt service. Conse- 
quently, as we view the comparison, the 
three-circuit uncompensated line has some 
advantage over the compensated two-circuit 
line under abnormal conditions, but, start- 
ing from normal circuit arrangements, their 
performance will be comparable for all of the 
more frequently occurring types of outages. 

Mr. Monteith has outlined the steps in 
the technical developments necessary to put 
series capacitors for transmission lines on a 
practical basis. Consideration should be 
given, as he has suggested, to the conserva- 
tion of vital materials made possible by this 
type of series-capacitor application. For the 
case considered in the paper the material re- 
quired for the capacitor installation would 
be only a small percentage of that required 
for the third circuit. 


Stability Study of A-C 


Power-Transmission 
Systems 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42- 
117 by John G. Holm, presented at the 
AIEE summer convention, Chicago, Ill., 
June 22-26, 1942, and published in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, pages 893-905. 


J. A. M. Lyon (Ebasco Services Inc. 
New York, -N. Y.): The author of this 
paper has made two useful contribu- 
tions on the subject of stability: “#4 


7 
1. Stability studies have been made on a variety 
of hypothetical systems including some with lines 
of great length and with operating voltages which 
in some cases are beyond those now in use. 


2. The many well-known contributing factors to 
system stability have been listed and studied. 


According to the author, equation 2 of 


the paper enables the transient stability of 
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a system to be found by comparison with a 
similar system of known transient-stability 
limit merely on the basis of the ratios of the 
reactances of the systems, the voltages, and 
the ratings of the systems. This relation- 
ship seems consistent with the factors affect- 
ing transient stability. However, it ap- 
pears that the equation should be recognized 
as a means of obtaining an approximate re- 
sult rather than an exact one. The ratio of 
system capacities does not seem capable of 
exact evaluation. The author’s definition 
of system rating is too simple and requires 
further explanation. In the same way the 
author’s claim that the expression is valid 
for systems of “similar configuration’ is 
somewhat indefinite and should be ex- 
plained further. 

Figures 3 and 4 of the paper seem useful, 
but it is desirable to know if the author has 
checked either of these sets of curves by the 
known stability limits of actual systems 
which fall in the rather broad range of the 
systems of his computations. The curves 
of Figure 3 are called “estimating curves,” 
and the range of usefulness should be proved 
as well as clearly defined. 

Part II of this paper has indicated pos- 
sible corrective measures to be applied to a 
system to increase the stability limits. The 
listing of these methods, together with the 
statement of the results of using some of 
these methods according to calculating 
board studies, seems valuable. Obviously 
the problem of improving the stability of a 
system involves many operating and eco- 
nomic considerations which the author has 
not discussed. 

Upon reading the text on the use of re- 
actors to increase stability limits it is not at 
all clear whether or not Figure 9 represents 
the increase of the stability limit due to the 
reactors alone or due to the reactors to- 
gether with the larger generators required 
with reactors. 

Many of the above comments have been 
in the nature of specific questions; the 
answers to these may very well increase the 
usefulness of the paper. The author should 
be commended for making available infor- 
mation on a large number of theoretical 
systems, as well as reviewing and checking 
many fundamental considerations of the 
stability problem. 


S. B. Crary (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): It will be realized 
by anyone familiar with stability calcula- 
tions that the author of this paper has done 
a tremendous amount of work. He has 
made a worthy contribution by presenting 
the results of his study which include many 
of the factors entering into the transmission 
stability problem. This paper is concerned 
primarily with three methods of improving 
stability: intermediate synchronous con- 
densers, generator bus reactors, and resist- 
ance grounding of the sending-end trans- 
formers. 

All of these methods, as indicated by the 
author’s references, have been considered, 
although no comprehensive study of their 
characteristics has been previously pub- 
lished. However, they have been carefully 
studied for particular systems. The con- 


clusions, in general, which we have arrived 


at from these system analyses are: 


1. The intermediate condenser for improving the 
stability limits of straightaway transmission lines is 
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not so effective nor practical as the series capacitor 
which, in effect, reduces the equivalent line length. 


2. Generator bus reactors have been found in gen- 
eral to be more expensive and less desirable as a 
means of improving the stability limits than the use 
of higher short-circuit ratio generators. Their use 
appears to be limited to stations which after com- 
pletion have been found to have too low stability 
limits. 

3. The use of resistance in the neutral of the send- 
ing-end transformers does provide a means for im: 
proving the transient-stability limits. The benefit 
from its use decreases with shorter switching time, 
higher generator inertia and is, of course, of no value 
for three-phase faults which are the most severe 
type. Accordingly, the use of resistance in the neu- 
tral may or may not be found necessary. 


We would like to ask the author how he 
arrived at such a high value of equivalent 
reactance for the synchronous condensers 
(128 per cent). We would expect this re- 
actance to be considerably less than this, 
particularly if the synchronous condensers 
are operating near full leading kilovolt- 
amperes. 


F. Von Voigtlander (The Commonwealth 
and Southern Corporation, Jackson, Mich.): 
The author presents an unusually complete 
and readable paper on the subject of power- 
system stability. The premises on which the 
studies of the 31 assumed systems are 
based are of practical significance, and 
therefore the results are understandable 
and of value to those who must cope with 
stability problems in the industry. The re- 
duction of the data to a series of tables and 
curves which can be interpolated and ex- 
trapolated for intermediate values is note- 
worthy and considerably extends the useful- 
ness of the results. 

Present conditions have greatly aggra- 
vated the problems of stability on many 
power systems because of the deferment of 
important system reinforcements and plant 
additions, upon which has been superim- 
posed greatly increased war loads. These 
situations are a challenge to management 
to make the fullest use of the engineering 
ingenuity at its disposal so that the best 
possible service to essential loads may be 
provided by skillful disposition of existing 
facilities. 

It therefore seems worth while to call 
attention to the fact that, in order to make 
full use of the potential stability limits of a 
power system, there are a number of factors 
to consider in addition to the power-angle 
relationships. Of these, the adequacy of 
protective relay and machine control systems 
is perhaps the most important. 

High-speed fault clearance is most effec- 
tive in mitigating stability troubles. Con- 
versely, slow fault clearance can bring with 
it a host of complications. Unfortunately, 
slow fault clearance is quite prevalent, and 
often little can be done about it under pres- 
ent conditions, especially with older types 
of switchgear. 

Practically all types of transmission-line 
relays may be subject to false operation 
during system oscillations, even within the 
theoretical stability limits of the system. 
The application of such devices should 
therefore be particularly -well considered 
under these conditions. Auxiliary control 
devices may be required to assist in correct 
discrimination, for example, between an 
actual fault in a line section or the presence 
of an electrical center of oscillation there. 
In extreme cases, such correct discrimina- 
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tion may be impossible, even with the best 
equipment available, but often considerable 
improvement may be effected by compara- 
tively simple rearrangements and minor 
additions. 

Adequate control features for synchronous 
are also of importance, especially on con- 
densers and on generators which may be 
motoring as condensers prior to the fault. 
Adequate excitation control and governor 
oil capacity may easily be the difference 
between success and failure of the system to 
ride through the oscillations incident to line 
faults, and again simple rearrangements, 
often within the scope of present restricted 
construction, can effect great improvements. 

While the considerations of electrical and 
mechanical characteristics of machines, 
loads, lines, and switchgear are of funda- 
mental importance in stability studies of 
electric-power systems, the application of 
controls to such equipment must be made 
with great care and with special emphasis 
on their behavior under emergencies so that 
they will permit the theoretical ability of 
the system to be actually attained. The 
practical power limits of systems may often 
be extended with only existing facilities by 
engineering ingenuity. Under the stress of 
the times, such efforts should easily be 
justified. 


John G. Holm: The discussions presented 
do not lend themselves to a common reply; 
they will therefore be handled separately. 

Mr. Crary prefers a series capacitor to an 
intermediate synchronous condenser for 
improving the stability limits of trunk trans- 
mission lines. It is true that the capacitor 
reduces the equivalent line length, but in the 
long lines the resistance is very large, and, 
if the line is to be economical, it will pre- 
sumably transmit a large block of power, so 
that its current will also be high, even if the 
highest voltages are employed. Conse- 
quently the resistance drop is large even 
though it is assumed that lower-resistance 
conductors are justified economically. The 
longer the line, the larger the resistance drop 
which must be compensated by inductance, 
after allowing for some resistance to be left 
between the ends of the system. Therefore 
in the longer lines there will be a limit to the 
series-capacitor compensation that may be 
used, and consequently a limit to the in- 
crease in the stability limits obtained from 
this source. 

It is embarrassing to disagree with a man 
of Mr. Crary’s knowledge, but it seems to 
me that the series-capacitor compensation 
has definite advantages over the inter- 
mediate condenser only in lines from 150 to 
about 375 miles long, and no longer, assum- 
ing that the analysis of systems is made with 
actual loads and not on the basis of an in- 
finite bus. However, so far as the economics 
of the question are concerned, it remains 
yet to be proved that even in 150- to 375- 
mile lines the advantage lies on the side of 
the series capacitor. So far, no economic 
comparison has been made between a line 
using series-capacitor compensation and the 
same line whose stability limits are raised to 
the same levels by the use of other means 
than the series capacitor. 

As Mr. Crary points out, shunt reactors 
on the generator bus are more expensive 
than the higher short-circuit ratio of genera- 
tors. So far as I know, the highest short- 
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circuit ratio of generators ever used is some- 
where around 3.0, and it is very unlikely 
that the increase in stability limits obtained 
from this short-circuit ratio approaches 
that obtained from shunt reactors. More- 
over, the short-circuit ratio has a far greater 
effect on the steady-state-stability limit 
than on the transient limit, and is to be 
resorted to primarily where the steady-state 
stability limit is to be raised’ first. The 
shunt reactors therefore may be used in 
addition to the increased short-circuit ratio 
in cases where the latter fails to bring the 
transient-stability limit to the desired level. 
The cost per unit of improving the transient 
stability by the use of the shunt reactor will 
therefore not be so expensive as might ap- 
pear at first. 


Besides the particular applications of the 
shunt reactor outlined in the paper, the 
shunt reactor, as well as the resistance in the 
sending-transformer neutral, is particularly 
well adapted for application to existing 
systems with prevailing slow fault-clearing 
times when it is desired to raise their sta- 
bility limits. The resistance may, of course, 
be used if the transformer insulation is suffi- 
cient. 


Mr. Crary asks why the synchronous re- 
actance of synchronous condensers was 
taken at 128 per cent. In the first place, I 
wish to make clear that while the saturated 
synchronous reactance of the receiving-end 
condensers was taken at 128 per cent, that 
of the intermediate condensers was taken at 
72 per cent (0.8 of the unsaturated value for 
both the receiving-end and the intermediate 
condensers). I regret that this figure was 
omitted from the second abridged draft of 
the paper. The unsaturated direct-axis 
synchronous reactance of synchronous con- 
densers is given at 160 per cent in the First 
Report of Power System Stability and in 
other sources.1~3 At any rate, it seems that 
the value of the synchronous reactance of 
the receiving-end condensers has a very 
slight effect, if any, on the system stability 
limits. 

Mr. Lyon has asked a number of questions 
in his discussion. I regret that the limita- 
tions on the length of the paper did not per- 
mit going into the various details, and I am 
glad that the questions have been brought 
up. They will now be answered. 


Equation 2 of the paper gives results 
within five per cent of those obtained by 
actual measurement on the network analy- 
zer. By systems of ‘‘similar configuration,’ 
to which the equation applies, are meant 
trunk transmission lines. The number of 
circuits, the sectionalizing of the lines, or 
the lines, or the units of the end equipment 
are of no importance. As for the definition 
of the “system rating,’”’ I may say that much 
thought has been given to it. Whatever 
definition is given has only a theoretical 
significance, because for the two systems in 
question the quantity P enters the equation 
as a ratio, so that care should be taken only 
that exactly the same definition is applied 
to both systems. If the two transmission 
lines are designed on the same principles, so 
far as the conductor current-carrying capac- 
ity, corona power loss, and the voltage 
regulation are concerned; if the power 
factors and line and transformer efficiencies 
are properly taken care of; and if the trans- 
former capacity is installed to fit the above 
conditions, in a similar manner in the two 
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systems; then the installed transformer 
capacities may be taken for the quantity P. 
If the two lines are designed on entirely 
different principles, then either design cor- 
rection factors must be applied, or what is 
known as the reliable rating of the line when 
there are no faults on it must be used. Care 
should be taken that criteria applied to both 
systems are as’ nearly as possible alike. 

Mr. Lyon asks if curves of Figures 3 and 
4 of the paper have been checked with 
stability limits of existing systems. There 
are very few systems whose stability limits 
have been reliably reported. The curves, 
however, have been checked on two sys- 
tems, and a check was obtained well within 
engineering accuracy. The difficulties of 
such a check, however, should not be under- 
estimated in view of the approximations 
necessitated by the network analyzer and 
the difficulties of evaluating and represent- 
ing the system load. The stability limits 
determined on an actual system will never 
completely agree with those obtained 
through measurements on the network 
analyzer. The curves of Figures 3 and 4 are 
based on the study of a certain range of 
systems. They can be used for any fairly 
economical combinations of kilowatts, mile- 
ages, and voltages. When a case is taken of 
transmitting a certain block of power at a 
voltage entirely out of proportion to the 
transmission distance, a point on Figure 3 
will be obtained which might lie either 
between the separate curves or entirely 
outside them. 

Figure 9 represents the increase in the 
stability limits due to reactors with a 
corresponding increase in the kilovolt- 
ampere generator capacity, as discussed in 
the paper. I regret that this point was not 
made clearer. However, the increases in 
the stability limits due to reactors alone may 
be calculated by one of the methods out- 
lined in the paper. 

Mr. Lyon regrets that the paper does not 
discuss the economic considerations of the 
improvement in stability limits. There are 
so many factors entering into system costs 
that perhaps it would be desirable to present 
in a separate paper the costs and the effect 
on them of the various methods of stability 
improvement. 

Mr. Von Voigtlander justly points out 
the importance of high-speed relaying and 
fault clearing of the transmission line. So 
far as system stability is concerned, there is 
nothing so effective as high-speed fault clear- 
ing. Mr. Von Voigtlander’s statement that 
the system control equipment should be 
adequate for responding properly during 
emergencies as well as when the system is 
near its stability limits could not be made 
any stronger. 

In conclusion I wish to thank the dis- 
cussers kindly for the trouble they went to 
in preparing their discussions and for the 
contributions they made. 
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Analysis of Short Circuits 
for Distribution Systems 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42-88 
by Charles F. Dalziel, presented at the AIEE 
summer convention, Chicago, Ill., June 22-26, 


1942, and published in AIEE TRANSAC- 


“ 
; 


TIONS, 1942, October section, pages 757-64... 


F. S. Benson (Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, San Francisco, Calif.): This 
paper is timely as a source of additional in- 
formation for computing short circuits on 
low-voltage distribution systems when delta- 
wye or delta-delta transformer banks are 
installed, serving both three-phase and 
three-wire single-phase loads. The equa- 
tions and formula developed in the paper 
will be helpful in determining the magni- 
tude of short circuits on low-voltage or 
secondary systems. 

I agree with the author that resistance 
plays an important part in limiting low- 
voltage line-to-ground short-circuit cur- 
rents; all resistances should be included in 
the computation, even though they are of 
such low magnitude as bolted connections 
between wire and bar, or wire and wire. 
Field experience has shown that the mag- 
nitude of low-voltage line-to-ground short 
circuits is usually considerably less than 
that computed by ordinary methods; using 
reactance values only, we have found, if re- 
sistance is included, the computed values of 
short-circuit currents (line-to-ground) are 
in a reasonable agreement with those occur- 
ring in practice. 

The graph in Figure 2 shows that the 
effect of ground resistance in limiting short- 
circuit currents is greatest at low voltage, 
that is, 800 volts or less, and is least when 
the transformer-bank secondary voltage is 
on the order of 12 kv. If, however, internal 
faults occur within such transformer banks, 
the effect of the ground resistance is quite 
important in reducing the magnitude of the 
line-to-ground voltage, even though the 
transformer secondary voltage may be as 
highas12kv. This is probably true because 
high-voltage systems are usually solidly 
grounded at the source of power and a 
transformer-bank internal fault adds an 
extensive zero-phase sequence network in 
series with low-voltage ground resistance. 

The analysis of the magnitude of trans- 
former reactance during transformer inter- 
nal faults is interesting; the author’s tests 
tend to confirm his conclusions that the 
transformer reactance can be entirely neg- 
lected when computing the value of such 
faults. The elimination of the transformer 
reactance from computations during trans- 
former internal faults will aid in determining 
the correct and economical size of case 
ground wire or secondary-neutral ground 
wire to the grounding device. ! 

Figure 16 is instructive and again sub- 
stantiates my experience that ground re- 
sistances on the order of one ohm or less do 
not necessarily limit the rise of yoltage on 
the transformer secondary neutral to the 
prevailing idea of a low value, when trans- 
former internal faults occur. When dis- 
stribution transformer banks are installed 
near substations having large power supply, 
and the ground resistance is a large propor-" 
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tion of the total impedance to the fault, the 
voltage on the distribution transformer 
secondary neutral may approach the line- 
to-ground value of the primary voltage sup- 
plying the bank, although the ground re- 
sistance is considerably less than one ohm. 


Charles F. Dalziel: The author is pleased 
to note that experience on actual power sys- 
tems confirms the conclusions derived in the 
paper. This is significant, since all of the ex- 
perimental data were obtained from tests 
made on small laboratory transformers oper- 
ated at reduced voltage. The interpreta- 
tion to the effect that, during transformer 
internal faults, the transformer may be neg- 
lected entirely, should be qualified slightly. 
As stated in the paper, it is believed that 
this simplification should give satisfactory 
results for cases in which the feeder imped- 
ance is at least equal to 50 per cent of the 
transformer impedance in high-voltage 
ohms. The change from solid to dash lines 
in Figure 16 indicates the proposed limit. 
The approximation may result in excessive 
error for transformers located near the bus. 
Obviously, neglecting the effects of the 
transformer would result in very serious 
error for transformers directly connected 
to a bus of maintained voltage. 

Attention should be called to the fact 
that practical units are specified throughout 
the paper. Although per units may be used 
directly in most equations, corrections in- 
volving 4/3 are necessary when using per 
unit quantities in analyses involving un- 
symmetrical conditions in wye-delta trans- 
formations. This is true for the power-leg 
and light-leg equations derived in the paper, 
and practical units were specified to avoid 
introducing unnecessary complications. 


Steady-State Theory of 
the Amplidyne Generator 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42-89 
by Troy D. Graybeal, presented at the AIEE 
summer convention, Chicago, Ill., June 22- 
26, 1942, and published in AIEE TRANSAC- 
TIONS, 1942, October section, pages 750-6. 


J. L. Bower and B. H. Caldwell (General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.): 
The author has developed an interesting 
and useful method of predicting the charac- 
teristics of an Amplidyne generator with the 
aid of constants which can be measured from 
open- and short-circuit tests. We have been 
using a similar method, which is based on 
tests made on a large number of machines 
for a wide range of applications and have 
found in the general case that certain modi- 
fications of the theory presented by the 
author are required. 

The author has confused speed-voltage 
coefficients with inductances. In general 
the author’s terms L44, M4-~s;, and so forth, 
which are speed-voltage coefficients, are not 
equal to the corresponding inductances, 
even though the units are the same. Also 
the mutual inductance between two wind- 
ings is the same when viewed from either 
winding, while the mutual speed-voltage 
coefficient between two windings usually has 
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different values when viewed from the differ- 
ent windings. 

The steady-state equations 6 and 7 do 
not include terms which represent the speed 
voltage developed in the main- or direct- 
axis armature winding due to direct-axis 
armature current and the speed voltage 
developed in the cross- or quadrature-axis 
armature winding due to quadrature-axis 
armature current. These coefficients are 
primarily functions of the centers of current 
collection of the direct- and quadrature- 
axis currents. . The effective center of cur- 
rent collection is a function of the brush 
position and all of the factors affecting 
commutation, such as magnitude of current, 
commutating field adjustment and brush 
characteristics (both mechanical and elec- 
trical) which vary with brush material, 
speed, commutator film condition, and so 
forth. Unsymmetrical spacing of the wind- 
ings also gives rise to some degree of mutual 
coupling between all of the various wind- 
ings, but experience has shown that for the 
normal case only the ones discussed above 
have sufficient effect to warrant their addi- 
tion to the author’s equations 6 and 7. 

Adding the term SMgziz (the speed 
voltage developed in the quadrature-axis 
armature winding by current flowing in the 
same winding) and the term SM, 474 (the 
speed voltage developed in the direct-axis 
armature winding by current flowing in the 
same winding), we obtain the steady-state 
equations 


—t4(RatSM 44)+1eS(Laa— 
M 4-qs) =V4 


—t4S(La4—M4-aa)—ta(Rat 
SMgp)+t.SM 4-5 =0 


The open-circuit equations become 


ds =es/Rs 
WU Ey ey 
tp =—————__ 1 
2 Rat-SMay * 
S*(L4a—Ma-qs)Ma-s . 
1 ts 


Rpt+SMpp 
and the short-circuit equations are 
13 =;/R, 


S?M 4-s(Laa—Ma_qp)ts 
(RatSM 44(Rpt+SMgn)+ 
S*(L44—M4-aa)(Laa— M 4-95) 
SM g_(Ra+SMgsdin 


cane (R4atSM44)(Ret+SMg2)+ 
S?(Laa—M,4-aa)(Laa—Ma-qn) 


a 


and the load equations are 


ee —S(Laa—My-aa)ta SM 4-sts 
Ret+SMoagp Rzt+SM pep 
Von= 
(Ra tSM44)(RptSMeppz)+ 
S?(Laa—My—qp)(Laa—Ma-aa)ta rs 
Rpt+SMopep 
S?M 4-3(La4—My-¢p)ts 
Rzpt+SM p83 


The terms SMg, and SM 44 appear in the 
same manner as the resistances Ry and Rp. 
These terms SMg, and SM,4,4can be and 
frequently are considerably larger than Ra 
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and Kz. It is immediately apparent that 
the term Sig, plays a very important role 
in determining the load’ characteristics; 
and since the coefficient Mgz is a function 
of load and speed, this variation instead 
of saturation and nonlinearity of brush drop, 
may well account for a considerable part of 
the curvature of the curves of Figure 8. 
Also the difference in characteristics with 
the different grades of brushes shown in 
Figures 6 and 7 might well be due to differ- 
ences in commutating characteristics of the 
brushes rather than to difference in brush 
drop. 

The author uses a negative sign in equa- 
tion 5 before the speed-voltage coefficient, 
SM 4-qpiz, which is the speed voltage de- 
veloped in the direct-axis armature winding 
by current flowing in the stator coil in the 
quadrature axis. This is the convenient 
convention for the author’s case, since the 
coil gBis assumed connected so as to partially 
compensate for armature reaction in the 
quadrature axis. Although the validity of 
the analysis is unaffected, it is of interest 
to note that in the usual case, particularly 
for small size machines, this winding is 
connected so as to increase the flux of arma- 
ture reaction. 

The author gives an appropriate sum- 
mary of the difficulties involved in calculat- 
ing the characteristics of the Amplidyne 
generator without the benefit of the con- 
stants which he determines experimentally. 
The designer must have the solution of this 
more difficult problem in order to build a 
machine which will have characteristics 
required by a specific application. How- 
ever, as is often the case, the simplified 
method outlined by the author is a definite 
contribution toward the solution of the more 
difficult problem, since its use aids in the 
development and intelligent application 
of experience factors which simplify and 
improve the accuracy of the designer’s cal- 
culations. 


P. Lebenbaum, Jr. (General Electric Com- 
pany, West Lynn, Mass.): The author is 
to be complimented on his analysis of the 
Amplidyne generator and the excellent 
check he has obtained between theory and 
test. 

As has been pointed out, the Amplidyne 
generator is a dynamoelectric power ampli- 
fier. The three fundamental requisites of a 
good amplifier are its amplification ratio, 
its fidelity, and its speed of response. Com- 
mercial Amplidyne generators have cal- 
culated amplification ratios of 380,000 to 
150,000 to 1, and time constants of less 
than one eighth of a second between signal 
current and output voltage. The time con- 
stant of the machine, while slow compared 
to the vacuum-tube amplifier, is neverthe- 
less extremely small when compared with 
those of other machines in the circuits 
where the Amplidyne generator is most fre- 
quently applied. 

The importance of good commutation 
and correct brush position in both short- 
circuit and load axes cannot be overstressed, 
for the brush: short-circuit currents and 
magnetizing or demagnetizing ampere turns 
because of brush shift affect all three am-. 
plifier properties. The author’s analysis 
assumes that the brushes are on the induc- 
tive neutrals in both axes and that the 
brush short-circuit currents are zero. If 
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these assumptions were not true, equations 
4 and 5 would contain terms involving 
mutual inductances between the direct and 
cross axes, and succeeding equations would 
be changed. However, if the Amplidyne 
generator has been properly adjusted for 
commutation with all brushes on their re- 
spective neutrals, these additional terms are 
not needed in the steady-state analysis. 

An example of the importance of brush 
short-circuit currents is the author’s test 
shown in Figures 6 and 7. The difference 
in saturation curves of the experimental 
Amplidyne generator because of change in 
cross-axis brush material is due as much to 
change in cross-axis brush short-circuit 
currents as to change in brush drop. The 
experimental machine was apparently com- 
pensated properly with the soft graphite 
brushes in place, for the curves of Figure 7 
agree closely with theory, the open-circuit 
voltage varying approximately as the square 
of the speed for constant signal current. 
However, the change to a harder brush, 
while keeping the same compensation in the 
commutating field, results in undercom- 
pensation of the coils undergoing commuta- 
tion. It can be shown that undercompensa- 
tion in the cross axis results in a directly 
demagnetizing effect in the signal field axis. 
The higher the speed, the higher are these 
demagnetizing ampere turns. Thus the 
open-circuit voltage no longer varies as the 
square of the speed, and hence the “‘crowd- 
ing’ and nonlinearity of the curves of 
Figure 6 results. 


Troy D. Graybeal: The discussions by P. 
Lebenbaum, Jr., J. L. Bower, and B. H. 
Caldwell are both pertinent and interesting. 
The representative data for commercial 
Amplidyne generators given by Mr. Leben- 
baum are particularly significant. 

Concerning the addition to the equations 
of the two speed terms which represent the 
voltages generated in either axis of the 
machine by current in the same axis, these 
terms theoretically should be included if a 
more accurate solution of the steady-state 
operation of the machine is desired. How- 
ever, the apparent increase in accuracy 
cannot be realized in actual practice, be- 
cause the coefficients Mg, and M4, are 
critically dependent upon the condition of 
the brush contact surfaces, as well as upon 
the brush position. For example, the slight 
“play” between ordinary brushes and brush 
holders will cause a large increase in these 
constants when the direction of rotation is 
reversed. A slight shift of the brush posi- 
tion from the true neutral, or a slight change 
in the surface conditions, because of the 
minute arcs between brushes and commuta- 
tor caused by normal load current, might 
make the coefficients several times larger. 
Figure 1 shows the values of ohmic resist- 
ance and of SMgz plotted against speed. 
The two nearly linear curves show that 
while Mp, was constant for each test, a 
change in cross-axis current changed the 
value of the ‘‘constant’’ by a factor of four. 
This increase was due to the change in the 
distribution of current over the brush sur- 
face, even though no change had been made 
in brush position or commutating pole 
adjustment. 

For the calculation of the curves given in 
the paper, an average of the cross-axis 
circuit equivalent resistance was taken as 
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shown by the dotted curve of Figure 12 of 
the paper. The actual ohmic resistance was 
1.16 ohms, which was increased to 1.55 
ohms to give the equivalent resistance used 
for the calculations. This procedure is 
justified by Figures 10 and 11 of the paper 
which show that the curves calculated on 
this basis do give a very close approximation 
to actual test results. 

The theory presented in the paper was 
developed by calculating the speed voltages 
which are generated in the armature of the 
machine. The coefficients which appear in 
the final’ expressions are ratios of flux 
linkages to currents and therefore are co- 
efficients of inductance. These coefficients 
would be identical with the open-circuit 
inductances if perfect commutation could 
be obtained in the exact geometric neutral. 
The fact that these conditions cannot be 
fulfilled in an actual machine gives rise to 
effects which reduce the output of the 
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Figure 1. Curves showing the components of 

the equivalent cross-axis circuit resistance of 

the Amplidyne generator and the variation of 
these components with speed 


machine. Actually, these effects represent 
a reduction in the numerical values of the 
coefficients of inductance compared with 
those obtained from measurement with the 
coils open-circuited and the brushes of the 
machine raised. The fact that the perfor- 
mance of the Amplidyne generator cannot be 
calculated on the basis of inductances ob- 
tained from the usual methods of calcula- 
tion or from usual inductance test procedure 
does not mean that the coefficients which 
appear in the equations are not inductances, 
but rather that the inductances are different 
under actual conditions of operation. 
These differences arise because the distri- 
bution of flux is not the same as is usually 
assumed for calculation, or as that which 
exists during open-circuit inductance meas- 
urements. Since Bower and Caldwell 
prefer to call the coefficients which apply 
in actual operation ‘“‘speed-voltage co- 
efficients” rather than inductances, no 
doubt they find that this terminology avoids 
confusion in their work with Amplidyne 
generators. 

The negative sign mentioned was used 
in equation 5 because the flux of the com- 
mutating pole in the cross axis always 
opposes the flux of armature reaction. If 
in addition an additive coil in the cross axis 
is used in an attempt to increase the cross- 
axis flux, only a slight increase can be ob- 
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tained. The additive turns increase the’ 
resistance of the cross-axis circuit and 
therefore decrease the current. This smaller 
current flowing through the increased num- 
ber of magnetizing turns produces only a 
slight increase in flux. The additive coil 
will increase slightly the machine efficiency 
and also tend to mask out the nonlinear 
effects introduced by the brushes, the 
commutating voltages, and so forth, in the 
cross-axis circuit. 
sion of this coil will improve the speed of 
response of the Amplidyne generator to 
changes in the signal current. 

The purpose of this paper was to present 
the theory of the Amplidyne generator in a 
form suitable for use in applying the 
generator to control mechanisms. For this 
purpose, simple expressions of the operation 
are essential, because the Amplidyne genera- 
tor must be studied, not as an isolated unit, 
but in relation to all other units of the con- 
trol mechanism. Information on details 
of design can be obtained from tests of 
experimental machines; these “experience 
factors’’ are helpful to the designers but are 
seldom published, and therefore are not 
available to the purchaser. It is hoped 
that this paper will encourage the publica- 
tion of the results of other investigations 
which no doubt have been made upon the 
Amplidyne generator. 


Precision Speed Control 
for World's Largest 
Induction Motor 


Discussion of paper 42-132 by R. R. Longwell 
and M. E. Reagan, presented at the AIEE 
summer convention, Chicago, Ill., June 22-26, 
1942, and published in AIEE TRANSAC- 
TIONS, 1942, September section, pages 
634-8. 


E. Herzog (U. S. Army Air Corps, Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio): A few explanatory 
notes may be in order in regard to the 
authors’ presentation of this particular con- 
trol problem. 

Essentially two controls, the start-stop 
switch and the speed setting, permit the 
operator to control the entire assembly in 
normal operation. The one brings the fan 
motor to standstill, ready to run, or shuts it 
down from that point; the other controls 
it through the entire speed range from stand- 
still to maximum speed. As long as the 
equipment performs properly the operator 
merely supervises the correct functioning of 
the control. The total investment in the 
installation is, however, so great, and the 
need for its use so urgent at certain times 
that the drive could not be held inoperative 
because of a failure of the automatic con- 
trol. For this reason control can be trans- 
ferred from automatic to manual at any 
point in the operating cycle. To facilitate 
repairs after completion of the run, the con- 
trol can be rapidly subdivided and reas- 
sembled in various groupings. 

With modern tendencies toward auto- 
matic control there may be no need to ex- 
plain the particular set-up, but the authors 
pointed out the elaborateness of the con- 
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On the other hand, omis--, 


trol, and, as has been stated in this discus- 
sion, the control is in some respects only 
semiautomatic. 

The large investment in the equipment is 
obvious. The new type of equipment pre- 
cluded the possibility of using operating 
personnel familiar with its operation, and 
the enormous expansion of the plant made 
it most improbable that trained operators 
could be obtained in the present state of the 
labor market. The expectations were 
actually fulfilled; trained personnel have 
to be scheduled carefully for key positions. 
The automatic control described has made 
it possible to operate equipment of con- 
siderable complexity with a minimum of 
trained personnel leading a large group of 
semitrained employees. The government 
engineers specified the control requirements, 
and the co-operation of the electrical in- 
dustry has been most gratifying in this and 
many other cases when it has been neces- 
sary to fulfill unusual requirements. 


Electrical Features of Design 
and Operation of the 
Plantation Pipe Line 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 
42-143 by M. A. Hyde and H. B. Britton, 
presented at the AIEE summer convention, 
Chicago, IIl., June 22-26, 1942, and pub- 
lished in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
September section, pages 638-44. 


W. E. Stueve (nonmember; Oklahoma Gas 
and Electric Company, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.): Since I have been interested in the 
electrification of crude oil and oil-products 
pipe-line pumping stations for a great num- 
ber of years and have conducted negotia- 
tions for my company resulting in the 
complete electrification of certain transconti- 
nental crude-oil pipe lines, I was given an 
opportunity to discuss this paper by the 
authors. 

I think the engineers are deserving of the 
highest praise in working out the design ‘of 
the motors used in the pump stations, which 
design enables the operators to increase the 
motor output 50 per cent by merely increas- 
ing the ventilation or air-cooling arrange- 
ment of the motor. Thus, on the 12-inch 
section of the line 600-horsepower motors 
are used for original capacity, and the same 
motors will deliver 900 horsepower later on, 
after the intermediate booster stations are 
installed. This problem always arises in 
most erude-oil pipe lines being installed to 
handle the flush production of newly dis- 
covered oil fields. 

Another contribution, which the design 
electrical engineers have made to the pipe- 
line industry, is the recognition they give to 
high load factors or capacity factors at 
which most pipe-line pumping stations oper- 
ate. The motor is designed for low starting 
torque since the centrifugal pumps are al- 
ways started against a closed header gate 
valve with consequent low rotor resistance, 
resulting in very good efficiency of the motor 
itself. 

Another achievement accomplished by 
the design engineers is the elimination of a 
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fire wall between the pump and motor. 
Most early-day pipe-line operators were 
reluctant to install electric motors for pump 
station use on account of the apparent fire 
hazard. The elimination of the fire wall 
reduces the investment in the pump station 
which tends to make the use of purchased 
power more economic. 

The automatic control features embodied 
in the design of the pump stations are also 
an achievement of note, since they eliminate 
the human element to a great degree in the 
operation of the pump station. Certain 
labor savings are thereby accomplished 
which again tend to make the use of electric 
power more economic. 

The only criticism I would care to offer 
is one of a mechanical nature perhaps but 
which has to do with the over-all flexibility 
in the pumping operation. In my experience 
in negotiating contracts for pump-station 
electrification, I was always confronted 
with the statement of manufacturers of 
other forms of prime movers that, since the 
electric motor speed could not be efficiently 
changed, and the induction motor was es- 
sentially a constant-speed prime mover, it 
did not offer the proper flexibility, when 
changes in capacity were desired. This 
operating flexibility was discussed very 
briefly by the authors, but in my judgment 
this should have been enlarged upon to a 
greater degree by showing what actual ca- 
pacities could be achieved at high efficiency 
points of both motor and pump in a long 
pipe line similar to the Plantation Pipe Line 
containing a great number of pump stations. 
Thus, as an example, if we assume a level 
pipe line employing four pump stations with 
two pump units in each station arranged in 
series, the following capacity rates can be 
realized: 


Eight pump units or all motors on this hypothetical 
line, of course, will provide 100 per cent capacity; 
six pump units, properly selected, will provide 86 
per cent capacity; and five pump units, properly 
selected, will provide 78 per cent capacity. One 
pump unit in each station will provide 70 per cent 
capacity. Intermediate values of capacity between 
those selected above can be achieved by throttling 
the discharge to a certain extent without lowering 
the pump or motor efficiency very much. 


As stated previously, the dual horsepower 
design of a motor, permitting the increased 
loading of the motor or decreased loading of 
the motor, as the case may be, is an out- 
standing achievement, for in the case of 
crude-oil pipe lines the loads are always 
greater at the outset, because of the flush 
oil production being handled with a result- 
ing decrease in capacity later on. In the 
case of gasoline or oil-products pipe line 
the reverse is true, in that the original capaci- 
ties are low until the business is built up, 
and as more capacity is required the larger 
loading of the motor becomes necessary. 
All of this eliminates tearing out motors and 
purchasing new equipment as time goes 
along, and this design accomplishes results 
by merely adding or taking off a fan on the 
rotor to increase or decrease the ventilation. 


M. A. Hyde: It is of interest to note that 
the provisions made in the original design 
of the line for capacity increase already are 
justified. Since the paper was written, it 
has been found desirable to increase the 
capacity of the main line, and fourteen new 
intermediate stations are now under way, 
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which will provide 50 per cent more through- 
put. When this work is completed, the ag- 
gregate motor horsepower on the system 
will be 51,000 horsepower. 


Analytical Treatment for 
Establishing Load-Cycle 


Ratings of Ignitrons 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42- 
94 by D. E. Marshall and E. G. F. Amott, 
presented at the AIEE summer convention, 
Chicago, IIl., June 22-26, 1942, and pub- 
lished in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
August section, pages 545-8. 


O. K. Marti (Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis): In _ their 
paper, the authors D. E. Marshall and E. G. 
F. Arnott, have solved in a very clear and 
practical way the problem for rating of 
rectifier tubes subjected to different load 
cycles, but by doing so they have considered 
only their thermal characteristic and accept- 
able arc-back frequency as the limiting fac- 
tor. 

During the last two years, the Allis-Chal- 
mers Company has been conducting field as 
well as laboratory investigations in order to 
determine the influence of the inverse cur- 
rent on arc-back frequency. It was found 
that the arc-backs are in a certain relation 
to the inverse current and that this current 
is an important factor for determining the 
rating of rectifier tubes. In most cases it is 
possible to cool the rectifier in such a way 
that no internal parts of the tank or tube 
reach a critical temperature. However, it 
is not so simple to arrange the baffling in 
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Figure 1 


order to limit to a certain degree the ioniza- 
tion during the inverse cycle or the inverse 
current without introducing disturbing arc 
phenomena. Therefore, besides the tem- 
perature of the cooling water, the deionizing 
properties of the tube also will have to be 
taken into account. This means that the in- 
verse ctirrent, which is no doubt responsible 
for terminating the length of life of the 
tube, has to be considered when rating a 
rectifier. 

As can be seen in Figure 1 of this discus- 
sion, after a certain temperature the in- 
verse current increases very rapidly and 
may reach a value which can endanger con- 
siderably the life of some internal parts of 
the tube. It is therefore necessary, when 
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attempting to rate a tube, first to deter 
mine the temperature at which the inverse 
current does not exceed a certain safe value, 
and only then is it advisable to employ an 
analytical treatment such as outlined by 
the authors. The backfire test, as outlined 
by the authors, is no criterion for the rating 
because at higher d-c voltage the backfire 
frequency is not only a funetion of the 
cooling (or of the inverse current) but also 
of the anode voltage during the inverse 
cycle, especially of the value following the 
firing of the anode, (See e in ligure 2 of 
this discussion.) In other words, the in- 
verse current of a given tube is a function of 
the cooling as well as of the voltage im- 
pressed between the anode and cathode dur- 
ing the inverse cycle. 

In case a tube is being used in a welding 
circuit, or a six-phase rectifying circuit, it 
will have to be realized that for the same 
temperature of the tube a considerable dif- 
ference in the backfire frequency may be 
found, due to the difference of the negative 
voltage (e) at the end of the firing period. 

For instance, a curve illustrating backfire 
temperature against anode current, as 
shown in Figure 4 of the paper on “‘Sealed- 
Tube Ignitron Rectifiers’ by M, M, Mor- 
ack and H. C, Steiner holds good only for 
the circuit used during this test, and there- 
fore, the rating cannot be based on the level 
of load which the tube will carry with ac- 
ceptable backfire frequency, 

In order to obtain very definite operating 
and rating characteristics for a given tube, 
it will therefore be necessary to take into 
account the above considerations regarding 
the current and voltage during the inverse 
cycle. 


REFERENCE 


1. StaLrep-Tusw Lonrrron Rueerinues, M. M, 
Morack, H, C, Steiner, AIWE TRAnsacrrons, 
volume 61, 1942, August section, pages 694-9, 


D. E. Marshall: Mr. Marti has offered 
several interesting and pertinent remarks 
concerning methods to use in determining 
the basic rating of a mercury-are rectifier, 
We are, in general, in agreement that among 
other things the are-back rate should be a 
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function of the inverse current and the wave 
form and magnitude of the inverse voltage. 
In fact, our paper is actually based on such 
an assumption. We assume, that, for a 
given magnitude of inverse voltage at a 
given wave form, the other variable factors 
influencing arc-back are the demand current 
and the pressure of mereury vapor. The 
latter two determine the inverse current, 
Sxperiments performed in the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany on an unshielded ignitron a number of 
years ago indicate that for a given water 
temperature the inverse current is a nearly 
linear function of the demand current, other 
factors being constant, 

In welding control circuits, the inverse 
voltage wave form depends on the line volt~ 
age, the power factor of the circuit, and the 
degree of phase control. Sealed-off ignitron 
tubes are rated for the worse combination of 
the above factors, This determines the 
voltage wave form, The current wave form 
is also set by the above setting of power 
factor and phase control of the test cireuit, 
Thus the transition voltage is definitely set, 
and the rate of change of load current is 
directly proportional to the magnitude of 
the demand current, The water tempera- 
ture is set at the maximum rated tempera» 
ture, 

Under the above conditions, the problem 
of rating the tube reduces to specifying the 
magnitude of the demand current allowable 
for a given duty cycle, 

Our method assumes that the probability 
of are-back at a given duty cycle will not 
exceed that of the basic test if the equivalent 
temperature of the vapor between anode and 
cathode does not exceed that of the basic 
test, This, we assume, will be the case if the 
heat energy stored in the tube structure and 
vapor never exceeds that stored in the basie 
test. We further assume that the stored 
energy is equal to the tube loss minus the 
heat carried away by the water and air- 
cooling facilities of the tube, 

This would seem to agree with Mr, Marti’s 
comments as follows: 


1, The inverse current will be directly propor: 
tional to demand current, 

2, If the are-back rate is proportional to inverse 
current, then by item | it is proportional to the de« 
mand current, 


3. Since, in general, the number of are-backs that 
can be tolerated is measured in elapsed time and not 
in actual conduction time, then it would seem that 
the product of conduction time and demand current 
should be made constant, This means that the 
average current in the tube should be constant, 
This conflicts with the original assumption that 
the maximum equivalent vapor temperature be not 
exceeded, Tlowever, if the equivalent vapor tem- 
perature is kept constant, the average current eri- 
terion is within safe limita, 


Mr, Marti’s comments regarding rectifier 
operation as directed to the paper by 
Morack and Steiner are well taken in that 
the following factors need to be specified 
when the quality of performance of a given 
rectifier tube is judged, 

1, Type teat circuit, 


{ Resistive 
2, Typeload / Induetive 
Counter electromotive foree 


3, Inverse voltage wave form, 


4, Rate of change of anode current at commuta- 
tion, 


The preceeding four factors are inter 
related and can be specified quite accu. 


Ut 
“ 


| 
rately by specifying the type cireuit, the 
regulation, phase control, and loading, 
Material for many papers could be found 
in the thorough investigation of the effect 
of circuit constants on the reliability of 
rectifier operation, It is hoped that these 
discussions will stimulate further researeh 
along this line, 


ve 


Sealed-Tube Ignitron 
Rectifiers 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42- 
106 by M. M. Morack and H. C, Steiner, 
presented at the AIEE summer convention, 
Chicago, IIl., June 22-26, 1942, and pub- 
lished in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
August section, pages 594-9. 


O. K. Marti (Allis-Chalmers Manufaetur- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.): ‘This 
paper outlines a very interesting account 
of the development which has taken place 
during the last few years in connection with 
sealed-off single-anode Ignitron type of ree- 
tiflers. 

I would like to point out that a practi- 
cally backfire-free operation and a low are. 
drop single-anode rectifier can also be ob- 
tained when using a continuous ignition- 
excitation system, in spite of the faet that 
a cathode spot is maintained during the 
inverse cycle. In other words, it is not 
necessary tO 1se an ignitor for initiating a 
cathode spot every eyecle in each tank, 
Operating experiences with the  Allis- 
Chalmers “Uxeitron”’ reetifier with a con- 
tinuous ignition-excitation system have 
definitely proved that the small excitation 
are does not increase deionization during the 
inverse eycle to such an extent that it cone 
tributes to the are-back suseeptibility. 

I had oceasion to call attention to this 
fact in my paper ‘Ixcitron’” rectifiers, pre 
sented during the 1940 winter convention 
of the AIBN, 

A cross section of a rectifier tank with 
continuous excitation, as introduced by the 
Allis-Chalmers Company over three years 
ago is shown in Figure 1A of the paper, 
This tank is somewhat larger than the one 
shown by the authors in their Figure 2 but 
is about equally shielded, A ‘nit with six 
such tanks was in operation for several 
months on 600 volts and finally went into 
operation, supplying load to an industrial 
plant at 250 volts, 2,000 amperes, with 
occasional overloads of up to 3,000 amperes, 
This unit has been carrying such loads for 
over a year without a single backfire, in 
spite of the fact that the shielding is very 
slight, having a grid with relatively large 
holes, This particular ‘Wxeitron” rectifier 
tank had an are drop comparable to that of 
the “Tpnitron” rectifier, even at a lower curs 
rent, (hat is, up to the current rating of the 


ignitor tube, This may show that the Hx= 


citron’ -type rectifier does not require more 
deionizing properties in spite ofthe fact 
that the excitation fires over the whole eyele, 
Naturally no diffieulty is encountered in 
building a sealed-off rectifier tube using the 
continuous ignition-exeitation system, 
The use of two iguitors and a holding 
anode as shown in Migure 1 of the authors’ ” 


’ 
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paper complicates the design of the Ignitron 
rectifier and also requires a relatively com- 
plicated circuit with considerable auxiliary 
equipment. We would like to know if the 
authors consider such complication of the 
ignition-excitation system necessary only 
in connection with rectifiers used in the in- 
dustrial and railway field, where the load 
fluctuates greatly and where periods of very 
low loads are encountered. Furthermore, 
does the introduction of a holding anode 
reduce the arc drop and the surges at low 
temperattire? 

Under the heading, “Ignitor-Excitation,”’ 
the authors refer to a rather serious limita- 
tion, which is encountered during low load 
periods with the ignitor system. It may be 
of interest that the previously referred to 
“Excitron”’ unit was for several months 
operating on very low load, sometimes in 
parallel with a motor-generator set or con- 
vertor, but no difficulties were encountered 
in carrying loads of a few amperes. 


REFERENCE 


1. “Excirron” Mercury-Arc ReEcTIFIERS, O. K. 
Marti. AIEE Transactions, volume 59, 1940, 
pages 927-31. 


J. H. Cox (Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): I was happy to note the statement in 
this paper regarding the relationship be- 
tween arc-drop and arc-back frequency in 
any given type of mercury-arc rectifier. 
This relationship exists in all types of rec- 
tifiers and should be recognized. 

In Figure 3 of the paper it is noted that 
the arc-drop curve of the Ignitron described 
is plotted in terms of instantaneous anode 
current. In general, the user of rectifiers 
is interested in the arc drop in terms of 
cathode current. I would like to ask 
whether the authors find that the cathode 
current per group may be applied to this 
curve or if the average arc drop is influenced 
by the various rectifier transformer con- 
nections because of the difference in the 
length of the conducting period, In general, 
the arc-drop voltage is higher at the begin- 
ning of a conducting period, before maxi- 
mum ionization density has built up, and 
this would suggest that those circuits utili- 
zing the shorter conducting periods would 
have somewhat higher average are drops 
My own experience indicates that the 
difference is negligible. 

I was interested in the authors’ statement 
that the Ignitron described does not exhibit 
surging characteristics down to a cooling 
water temperature of the order of ten de- 
grees centigrade. In general, Ignitrons are 
much superior to multianode rectifiers from 
this point of view, because of the short arc 
Tength and small amount of shielding. In 
our experience with pumped-type Ignitrons 
we have never found any instability in the 
arc, with suddenly applied loads up to 
300 per cent rating at water temperatures 
as low as six degrees centigrade, the mini- 
mum water temperatures available in Pitts- 
burgh in the wintertime. 

In Figure 5 the authors indicate double 
two-phase circuits for the utilization of four 
tubes. All multiple-group rectifiers require 
interphase transformers and enough induc- 
tance in the load circuit to maintain mul- 
tiple-group operation. The advantage is a 
more effective use of the transformer wind- 
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ings and lower maximum currents in the 
anodes. In the case of six tubes the advan- 
tages far outweigh the disadvantages. 
However, in the case of double two-phase 
operation, the disadvantages become greater 
and the advantages less. A straight four- 
phase transformer is definitely no larger than 
a double two-phase with interphase. The 
lowering of anode duty is not so great as 
in the six-tube case. The operation of a 
double two-phase rectifier is definitely more 
critical, and the simplicity of the straight 
four-phase circuit has much in its favor. 
The figure of 100 watts per ignitor for the 
Rectox-charged capacitor excitation circuit 


Figure 1. Sealed- rT 


off Ignitron assembly 


seems low, and I believe that 200 watts 
would be more nearly correct. 

I do not agree with the statement that 
fuses for the interruption of arc-back cur- 
rents are satisfactory. We have hardly 
arrived at the point where arc-backs are so 
rare that the inconvenience of fuse replace- 
ment for every arc-back would be negligible, 
and in view of the relationship between arc- 
drop and are-back frequency, I do not think 
that such a low arc-back frequency would 
be desirable. I believe that the simplest 
and most attractive over-all arrangement 
for these small rectifiers is the use of dis- 
connecting fuses in the primary circuit of 
the rectifier transformer and anode breakers 
in the secondary circuit of the transformer 
with only a disconnect in the cathode circuit. 
Such an arrangement provides the most 
complete protection, since modern air 
breakers are considerably faster than oil 
breakers, and by the use of anode breakers 
maximum protection is provided both for 
the rectifier and for the associated trans- 
former. 

By the use of anode breakers the complete 
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switchgear, with the probable exception of 
the primary disconnecting fuses, can be 
mounted in a cubicle with the rectifier and. 
the a-c switchgear unit shown by the authors 
in their Figure 10 can be eliminated. Figure 
1 of this discussion shows a sealed-off Igni- 
tron assembly in which the complete switch- 
gear, with exception of the primary dis- 
connecting fuses, is included. 

The authors indicate, and suggest, the use 
of raw water directly in the Ignitron tubes. 
In many cases the cooling water available 
is such that trouble is encountered with 
sealing and deposits which interfere with 
water flow. Furthermore, best sealed-off 


Ignitron-rectifier operation is obtained with 
a high water rate, and such a rate is not 
possible with the circuits shown in the 
authors’ Figure 13, unless temperature con- 
trol is abandoned and water consumption 
prohibitive. Of course, by the addition of a 
pump, the raw water can be recirculated in 
a local path and still retain direct water 
cooling with high velocity and control. 

In many of the authors’ statements they 
give figures of efficiency and losses without 
mentioning the voltage of the application. 
I assume that in all these cases they are dis- 
cussing 250-volt rectifiers. 


M. M. Morack and H. C. Steiner: Mr. 
Marti’s experience with the continuously 
excited single-anode mercury pool rectifier 
is very interesting. As Mr. Marti points 
out and as stated in the paper summary, it 
is the single-anode design with its low den- 
sity of ionization during the inverse cycle 
which reduces the shielding necessary to 
prevent arc-back and thus lowers the are 
losses. 
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In considering the method of cathode-spot 
excitation, the principle of igniting the spot 
each cycle offers two advantages: 


1. With continuous excitation it is mecessary to 
provide some form of cathode-spot stabilization or, 
as shown in the cross section of the Excitron tube, 
to insulate the pool in order to prevent the arc leav- 
ing its surface and anchoring on the tube walls. 


2. Itisfelt that phase control of the output voltage 
is essential in the sealed type of rectifier. 


The ignitor provides these functions with 
a minimum of complication in the design 
of the tube itself. Control of the ignition 
impulse sefves the dual purpose of ignition 
and phase control. 

The addition of a second ignitor is simply 
insurance. Actually, experience indicates 
that the ignitor is a very reliable device. 
Failure is more often due to abuse or mis- 
application, or lack of understanding its 
characteristics than anything else. 

The holding anode was added as a result 
of field experience which indicated that 
minimum load conditions were likely to be 
encountered in sets of relatively high current 
capacity. Its addition did not change ap- 
preciably either the arc drop or surge con- 
ditions, 

The are-drop data in Figure 3 were deter- 
mined in a three-phase single-way circuit 
using a vacuum-tube amplifier and cathode- 
ray oscillograph. The data are the average 
of the voltages at the beginning and end of 
the full-current conducting period. The 
arc drop is roughly a volt higher at the 
beginning and a volt lower at the end, when 
there is an excess of ionization. It would 
seem, as Mr. Cox suggests, that the are drop 
should be higher in circuits with shorter 
conducting periods. However, our experi- 
ence indicates that the difference is negli- 
gible. 

In regard to the circuit, we believe that 
circuits of the multiple type with interphase 
are preferable because of the greater trans- 
former utilization and lower tube arc losses. 
Our experience indicates that the double 
two-phase circuit is fully as stable as the 
double three-phase. The control is particu- 
larly stable since the average output volt- 
age is the same at light load and 90 degrees 
phase control (four-phase operation) as at 
full load with 0 degrees phase control (two- 
phase operation). 

The excitation loss in the capacitor circuit 
was determined by wattmeter measure- 
ment. The measured loss, including an 
assumed 50 watts in the Thyratron-tube 
heater circuit was 110 watts. Volt-ampere 
demand is several times this value. 

Whether fuses are satisfactory for arc- 
back protection depends primarily on the 
frequency of arc-back. For industrial use 
we do not believe that frequent arc-backs 
(one or two per month) are permissible in 
sets of the capacity considered here. If the 
rate is one in several years, as field experi- 
ence is beginning to indicate in certain in- 
stallations, fuses become practicable, Prac- 
tice seems to indicate that a-c feeder 
breakers are usually required for transformer 
and arce-back protection and that double 
pole d-c breakers are required to remove 
short circuits. Anode breakers to provide 
the are-back and short-circuit protection 
functions have proved quite satisfactory in 
certain installations. 


Whether it is preferable to design the | 


rectifier and switch gear as one unit or to 
combine separate units with the advantage 
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of highly specialized design and manufacture 
in each would seem to depend primarily on 
the manufacturing organization. 

The efficiency and loss figures were all 
based on 250-volt rectifiers. This omission 
has been corrected in the final paper, 


Energy Flow in Electric 
Systems—The Vi 
Energy-Flow Postulate 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 
42-141 by Joseph Slepian, presented at the 
AIEE summer convention, Chicago, Ill., 
June 22-26, 1942, and published in AIEE 
TRANSACTIONS, 1942, December sec- 
tion, pages 835-41. 


C. E. Bennett (Washington, D. C.): Ever 
since the time of Maxwell, students of elec- 
tricity and magnetism have been intrigued 
by the problem of the mechanism of electric- 
power flow. Doctor Slepian’s paper is a 
further contribution to the literature and 
presents interesting mathematical specula- 
tions without appearing to add anything 
tangible to our fund of knowledge regarding 
flow of electric energy or to impugn the 
validity of established engineering prin- 
ciples. 

Doctor Slepian’s paper is concerned, in 
general, with what he refers to as energy- 
flow ‘‘postulates.” If the term applies to 
the mechanism of energy flow, one cannot 
quarrel with its usage. But if it refers to 
the flow itself, that is something that is not 
a “‘postulate.’”’ Whether it be a “phenome- 
non which can be actually physically 
observed” is a matter of indifference. Its 
effects, like the effects of heat, may be ob- 
served, and, as long as it may be measured 
accurately through its effects, the engineer 
will not worry about its observability. 
Whatever the nature of electric energy and 
the mechanism of its flow, the energy trans- 
fer itself is as much a reality as the metal 
conductor by which its flow from generator 
to load is implemented. 

Throughout the paper, it is necessary to 
distinguish between energy flow as a reality 
and the mathematical assumptions and con- 
clusions used in visualizing the mechanism 
of such flow. In his opening statement 
Doctor Slepian says: 


“Let V be the electric potential at any given 
point referred to some arbitrarily chosen point of 
zero potential,” 


Applying that definition to a three-phase 
circuit, if the neutral wire is assumed at 
zero potential, the result is the universally 
accepted one of energy flow in or about the 
three conductors. But if the point of zero 
potential be assumed on one of the three 
line conductors, then it appears from the 
application of these mathematical conven- 
tions that there is no energy flow in (or 
around, or adjacent to) that conductor 
(although it gets as hot as the others), and 
all of the energy flow is in or about the re- 
maining conductors. Changing the hypothe- 
sis to assume another conductor at zero 
potential changes the apparent energy flow 
in that conductor to zero and seems to cause 
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energy to flow in or about the conductor 
that previously carried nothing. Yet every 
engineer knows that grounding one con- 
ductor or another of an ungrounded three- 
phase system does not alter the energy flow. 
The writer of this discussion does not deny 
the occasional usefulness of such concepts, 
but he wishes to caution against confusing 
the consequences of mathematical assump- 

tions with physical realities. be 

For practical reasons, engineers measure 
power flow by methods related to the to- 
tality VJ product rather than by the summa- 
tion of point functions discussed by Doctor 
Slepian. There does not appear to be any- 
thing in the paper to raise question as to the 
propriety of such methods, nor does the 
present commentator know of any meter or 
other device capable of integrating the 
point functions of Slepian and Poynting. 

It should be noted that the voltages and 
currents associated with the conductors 
needed to interconnect generators and loads 
are determined by terminal conditions of 
the network and by the constants of the 
individual circuit elements. In  conse- 
quence, the amounts of energy transmitted, 
lost, and stored or received, at any instant 
in association with any circuit element are 
fixed by the indicated parameters. Estab- 
lished engineering principles reveal the 
direction and magnitude of power flow 
through these elements but not the mecha- 
nism. The point-function ‘postulates’ 
discussed by Doctor Slepian merely at- 
tempt to provide a mathematical picture of 
the mechanism of such flow. So far as 
concerns his use and control of electric 
energy, the engineer does not care whether 
the power flow takes place in the ether 
surrounding the conductors or in the con- 
ductor through the interatomic space by 
electron displacement, by a flow of electrons, 
by rotation of atomic dipoles, or by other 
means. 

Against such a background some electrical 
engineers have read with surprise the eighth 
paragraph of the “Introduction” to Doctor 
Slepian’s paper in which he says: 


“ 


ate the conditions just given are not sufficient 
for uniquely determining an energy flow.... which 
generation point is to feed which consumption 
point, and by what route, is completely undeter- 
mined so far as concerns any phenomenon which 
can be actually physically observed. Infinitely 
many postulates may be devised which will all be 
equally valid and equally well established by the 
conditions which have been described, and which 
are the only conditions which are available for de- 
fining an energy flow.” 

Doctor Slepian chooses not to elaborate on 
this point but allows it to appear as an in- 
cidental corollary, the relevancy of which is 
not disclosed in the paper. But Mr. Wag- 
ner, who presented Doctor Slepian’s paper 
in the author’s absence, and one of the 
engineers who took part in the discussion 
indicated that current interest in the mecha- 
nism of flow of electric energy has been 
aroused among engineers by its having been 
injected into certain regulatory Federal 
Power Commission cases,* in which decision 
turns upon the tracing of energy flows in a 
network. Doctor Slepian appeared as an 
expert witness in these cases and presented’ 
testimony for some 22 days regarding the 
flow of energy according to various 3, 
flow “postulates.” 

* It seems likely that the cases referred to (one of 
which is still pending before the commission) were 


Federal Power Commission dockets J7-5,563 and . 
IT-5,565. ; 
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The full implications of the quoted state- 
ment become clearer from a consideration 
of Doctor Slepian’s sworn testimony in the 
above cases. The following statements are 
noteworthy: 


“There is no location in the geographic sense to 
the energy per se. You may calculate a certain 
energy by means of certain measurements made of 
objects having certain locations in space, but that 
as not mean necessarily that the energy resides 
there.’ (Slepian, FPC docket J7—5,563, transcript 
page 3,011, line 10.) 

“The best location I can find for the energy, if I 
must have one, is in the mind of the calculator, 
strange as that may sound, if you must have a loca- 
tion.”” (Slepian, FPC docket J7—5,563, transcript 
page 3,012, line 10.) 


The Federal Power Commission sum- 
marized Doctor Slepian’s testimony regard- 
ing application of his views as to energy 
flow in a formal opinion (FPC docket JT- 
5,665, opinion 75, page 27), as follows: 


“Such a method, it was admitted [italics by the 
discusser], would permit allocating to a generator 
in Hartford, Conn., the supply of a load in Shanghai, 
China, and to the Shanghai generator the supply 
of the load in Hartford, if such equality were ob- 
served, notwithstanding the fact that the Hartford 
generator appears to be electrically connected to 
the load in Hartford and the Shanghai generator to 
the load in Shanghai, while there appears to be no 
electrical connection between Shanghai and Hart- 
ford.” 


This is interesting as mathematical specu- 
lation, but, if considered as applicable to the 
physical world in which power companies 
operate, a theory of energy flow leading to 
such results would raise question as to a 
utility’s legal right to collect money for 
electric energy used by its customers. 

A certain difficulty of understanding 
Doctor Slepian’s paper is due to the nota- 
tion and may be clarified by an examination 
of section V, “Example of Failure of Simple 
VI Postulate.’”’ Discussing the case of a 
varying current flowing in a conductor 
having inductance but no resistance, he 
says: 


“Hence if the simple VJ postulate is valid, there 
should be appearing in the section an increasing 
amount of some form of energy, such as heat, for 
example. But no such energy appears there! The 
simple VJ postulate fails!”’ 


The explanation—his assumptions make it 
fail! By hypothesis, V is a scalar quantity 
determined by the location of point charges. 
It therefore excludes potential caused by 
induction. Doctor Slepian is simply point- 
ing out that the Vz product excludes energy 
stored by induction. The “V” and ‘7’ as 
used in his paper are not, therefore, to be 
confused with the corresponding Poynting 
vector quantities nor with the instantaneous 
values of potential difference and current 
which the engineer uses in the ordinary 
differential equations of electric circuits. 
Statements regarding the inexactness of the 
simple ‘‘ VI postulate’ should not, therefore, 
be interpreted as proving or disproving the 
exactness of the differential equations of 
electric circuits ordinarily used by electrical 
engineers. 


S. W. Roland (Arlington, Va.) and J. J. 
Jessel (Falls Church, Va.): Doctor Slepian 
states that ‘‘the conditions which a valid 
postulated electric energy flow must satisfy 
... are insufficient for its unique determina- 
tion. An analysis of this statement first 
requires that the term “‘postulated electric- 
energy flow” be defined. 
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The author obviously makes no distinc- 
tion between measured and postulated 
electric-energy flows; that is, between 
energy flows that are continuously being 
measured and recorded at numerous points 
throughout an electric-power system and 
postulated flows which may be arbitrarily 
assumed for analytical purposes to exist at 
any point in space. He takes no cognizance 
of the fact that measured energy flows on 
the transmission and distribution circuits of 
a power system arise from consumer de- 
mands for electric power and that postulated 
flows, wholly independent of those demands, 
arise only when and if they are introduced 
by the analyst. 

If one grants this distinction between 
measured and postulated electric-energy 
flows, it is evident that the question of 
uniquely determining energy flows on a 
power system concerns itself only with 
measured energy flows, particularly when 
such determinations are made in connection 
with legal proceedings. The term ‘‘energy 
flow” is a convenient expression used or- 
dinarily to denote the transfer, transmission 
or conveyance of electric energy by electric 
currents. 

The second question involved in the afore- 
mentioned statement by Doctor Slepian 
then becomes: ‘Can a unique determination 
be made of the measured electric-energy 
flows on a power system?” Before proceed- 
ing with an analysis of this question, it 
should be pointed out that it is common 
practice for electrical engineers to prepare 
diagrams showing both the magnitude and 
direction of power flows on the circuits of 
electric-power systems. 

The 1942 edition of the ‘American 
Standard Definitions of Electrical Terms’ 
includes the following definitions: 


A-c transmission is the transfer of electric energy by 
alternating current from its source to one or more 
main receiving stations for subsequent distribution. 


Radial feeder is a feeder supplying electric energy 
to a substation or feeding point which receives 
energy by no other means. (The normal flow of 
energy in such a feeder is in one direction only.) 


Interconnection tie is a feeder interconnecting two 
electric supply systems. (The normal flow of 
energy in such a feeder may be in either direction.) 


Power is the time rate of transferring or transform- 
ing energy. 


Wattmeter is an instrument for measuring electric 
power. 


The above definitions indicate clearly that 
the Sectional Committee on Definitions of 
Electrical Terms under the sponsorship of 
the AIFE, “representing some 33 organi- 
zations, including national engineering, 
scientific and professional societies, trade 
associations, government departments, and 
miscellaneous groups,” recognizes that 


1. Electric energy is transferred by electric cur- 
rents from its source to points of consumption. 


2. At any instant electric energy is transferred in 
a single ascertainable direction. 


3. Thetime rate of such transfers can be measured 
by means of wattmeters. 


Whether or not the afore-mentioned de- 
finitions are considered by the “trained 
mathematician’”’ to be naive, they do, never- 
theless, in the words of their authors, “‘ex- 
press for each term the meaning which is 
generally associated with it in electrical- 
engineering work in this country.” It can- 
not be truthfully said that the authors of 
these definitions are “‘lay engineers.”’ 
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The ascertainment of the magnitude and 
direction of energy flow on a circuit of a 
power system by means of appropriate in- 
struments thus constitutes the unique de- 
termination of energy flow for that particu- 
lar circuit. In many cases this information 
is sufficient to enable the engineer to make 
the unique determination of the energy flows 
from the various generating stations to the 
various loads on the system. In other cases, 
however, a knowledge of the magnitude and 
direction of energy flow in each circuit of a 
network may not suffice to enable the engi- 
neer to establish uniquely a continuity of 
individual flows from one circuit to another 
from a particular source to some specified 
point on the system. To illustrate, assume 
that each of several transmission circuits 
delivers energy from a separate source to one 
end of a substation bus; also, that several 
feeder circuits connected at the other end of 
the bus transmit energy to a number of 
distribution points. From which particular 
source or sources is each distribution center 
supplied? This question is a particularly 
sterile one to the engineer; yet it has been 
propounded to a number of engineers in 
legal proceedings involving the transmission 
of electric energy in interstate commerce. 
It appears that a solution to this question 
appropriate to jurisdictional problems in- 
volving the transmission of electric energy 
in interstate commerce will ultimately be 
forthcoming from administrative bodies and 
from courts. henceforth the engineer can 
guide himself accordingly in treating with 
problems of this type. 


W. A. Lewis (Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.): I agree with Doctor Slepian in his 
derivation and his conclusions, as presented 
in this paper. However, from the stand- 
point of a reader whose background, in com- 
parison with Doctor Slepian’s, is somewhat 
more that of an engineer, and considerably 
less that of a physicist, I would express his 
conclusions in a different form. Doctor 
Slepian states that the VJ postulate, as 
defined in the paper, is not generally valid 
when applied to any arbitrarily chosen 
volume in space, unless the additional term 
derived by him is included. I would prefer 
to say that the VI postulate, without the 
correction term, is valid when applied to a 
properly chosen volume, the properly chosen 
volume being one for which, at every point 
of the bounding surface, either the A, com- 
ponent of the electric intensity, as defined 
by Doctor Slepian, or the magnetic in- 
tensity H, is zero or perpendicular to the 
surface. With this restriction, the contribu- 
tion to the energy-flow normal to the surface 
provided by the correction term of Doctor 
Slepian becomes zero, so that the integral 
obtained by the uncorrected VJ postulate 
gives the entire energy flow through the 
bounding surface and therefore is com- 
pletely valid as applied to this surface. This 
is true for the following reasons. If E) or 
H is zero, the correction term becomes zero. 
If either EZ, or H is perpendicular to the 
bounding surface, the energy flow, propor- 
tional to the vector product of £, and H, 
must be perpendicular to both EH, and H 
and will therefore be tangent to the plane 
of the bounding surface. If the energy flow 
at the surface is zero, or if the direction of 
the energy flow is tangent to the bounding 
surface, the integral over the surface be- 
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comes zero, and the total correction term is 
therefore zero. 

If this concept is applied to the examples 
cited by Doctor Slepian, it will be found that 
the volumes selected in the examples con- 
form to the restrictions just given, when- 
ever the unmodified VJ postulate is valid, 
and do not conform whenever Doctor 
Slepian finds it to be invalid. The electrical 
engineer, in treating energy flow, generally 
obtains correct results because the bounding 
surface conforms to the restrictions imposed 
even though the engineer may not have been 
entirely conscious of that fact in planning 
the connections of his meters. 

With these facts in mind we may say that 
Doctor Slepian has shown how the VI 
postulate may be corrected whenever the 
volume over which we wish to apply it does 
not conform to the stated restrictions. 


The idea that the bounding surface in- 
volved in a problem must be specially chosen 
is not confined to the uncorrected VI postu- 
late. For example, the Maxwell scalar 
potential given by equation (1) of the paper 
is obtained by integrating over all spaces, as 
stated by Doctor Slepian. As a matter of 
fact, the integral may be correctly obtained 
if it is extended only over all charges which 
are sufficiently close to the point in question 
or sufficiently large to provide a contribu- 
tion to the potential integral. Any surface 
so selected that it includes all pertinent 
charges will enclose a suitable specially 
selected volume over which the integration 
may be carried out. 


One additional caution must be exercised 
in the practical application of the VJ postu- 
late, in the unmodified form. Since V (of 
the VJ) is actually V», the Maxwell scalar 
potential, referred to a single common ref- 
erence, care must be exercised to insure 
that the potential used, and impressed on 
the wattmeter potential coils, actually 
corresponds to Vm. As Vm at any point is 
obtained by taking the line integral of A, 
from the arbitrary potential reference point 
to the point in question, care must be used 
to select the reference point so that HE, makes 
no contribution to the potential, or that it 
makes the same contribution to the poten- 
tial at every point of the bounding surface 
where the current density is not zero, so that 
its effect will cancel when the complete 
integral is formed. The last follows because 
the total current flow normal to the surface 
of any closed volume is zero. 


If the bounding surface is so selected that 
E» is zero or perpendicular to the surface at 
every point, the point of reference potential 
may be any point in the surface, and the 
paths of integration from the reference point 
to points where the several conductors cross 
the bounding surface may follow any path 
lying in the surface. Further care must be 
exercised, however, if some portion of the 
bounding surface has been selected perpen- 
dicular to H instead of Eo, since Ey may then 
have a component tangent to the surface 
which might then contribute to the V», 
integral if the path of integration passes 
through such a portion of the surface. 


Myron Zucker (The Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich.): This paper is im- 
portant in its implications as to power- 
system interconnections, including questions 
of where the power generated in one station 
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is constimed either through conductive 
transfers or by wireless methods. 

It is unfortunate that the conventional 
analysis of this problem is treated so con- 
descendingly in the paper. While it is true 
that the “Vi? postulate is tenable only 
under certain boundary conditions, these 
conditions are perfectly reasonable and are 
understood by the engineer in solving his 
problems. They are the same type of 
restrictions that must be set up in any 
scientific analysis and are similar to some of 
the assumptions that the author has had 
tacitly to make in his more general deduc- 
ions. 

The impression of the argument is also 
not improved by the neglect of resistance 
loss in the second example, when it pro- 
vided the entire “‘sink”’ for energy in the case 
of discharging the sphere. Everybody 
knows that resistance loss accounts for an 
appreciable portion of the energy in the 
case of flow along wires, and it would seem 
as easy—and much more convincing—to 
admit that this occurs but to point out that 
it could not begin to satisfy- the energy 
input under the conditions laid down by the 
author. To the layman (speaking from the 
mathematician’s heights) who would have 
occasion to follow the analysis, the case 
would be much stronger for this modifica- 
tion. 

At any rate, the paper shows definitely 
that there is more to the story of energy 
flow than simply adding together a few 
wattmeter readings. 


Joseph Slepian: I wish to thank the three 
discussers from Washington for their re- 
marks, which so well bring out and empha- 
size the major points of my paper: namely, 
that there are infinitely many, equally valid, 
energy-flow postulates and that the particu- 
lar one frequently used by power engi- 
neers gives correct results as usually applied, 
for usual engineering purposes on power 
systems, but needs a correcting term to have 
the universal validity of the other widely 
used postulate, namely, the Poynting 
vector, and the many other valid postulates 
which may be and have been devised. 

As Mr. Bennett brings out, electrical 
quantities are observed, defined, and even 
measured by the effects which are asso- 
ciated with them. In the case of electric- 
energy flow, these effects are the appearance 
of electric energy at generating points and 
the disappearance of electric energy at 
consumption points. All energy-flow postt- 
lates which are valid associate properly 
with and may be said to produce these ob- 
served effects. In this sense, all the various 
valid energy flows are equally well observed. 

In his third paragraph, Mr. Bennett 
presents the interesting family of valid 
energy-flow postulates given by P3;= 
(V+a)I, where a is an arbitrary constant. 
The convention as to the zero of potential 
most generally accepted by power engineers 
is to take the earth as having zero potential, 
With this convention, the VI postulate 
makes the energy flow in any conductor 
proportional to its voltage relative to earth. 
If one conductor of a normally ungrounded 
three-phase system is grounded, the energy 
flow in that conductor according to the VI 
postulate is zero, and the reading of a watt- 
meter with potential coil connected to that 
line and ground is also zero. With a bal- 
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anced load, the wattmeters in the other two a 


lines show different readings, and one may 
even read in the opposite direction to the 
other. Nevertheless, the engineer will add 
up these readings, knowing that they will 
serve properly for the usual proper purposes 
for which valid energy-flow postulates are 
applied by power engineers. 

Now Mr. Bennett points out that we may 
equally well take the neutral point of the 
system as the zero of potential. This will 
shift all potentials of the system by a con- 
stant a. All wattmeters will now give 
different readings and indicate different 
postulated energy flows in the individual 
lines. Nevertheless, as Mr. Bennett says, 
these different energy flows lead to the same 
results for usual proper purposes. This is 
because P3=(V+a)I is a valid energy- 
flow postulate. As Mr. Bennett says so well 
in his fourth paragraph, the engineer is 
indifferent as to the detailed individual 
energy flows asserted by the particular 
postulate he uses, so long as it meets his 
needs in “‘his use and control of electric 
energy.” 

I am very glad that Mr. Bennett referred 
to the Federal Power Commission hearings 
at which I served as an expert witness. The 
transcripts of these hearings make very 
interesting reading and may be obtained 
from Elecreporter, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
My own testimony in J7—-5,563 runs from 
page 1,458 to 1,669 and from page 2,264 
to 3,890. In J7—5,565 my testimony runs 
from page 2,102 to 2,242. 

At the hearing (in 77-5,563), serving as 
expert witnesses and expressing opinions 
essentially similar to my own, in so far as 
they were permitted by the extraordinary 
rulings of the examiner, were R. S. Shank- 
land, head of the physics department at the 
Case School of Applied Science; W. A. 
Lewis, head of the electrical engineering 
department at Cornell University; R. W. 
Sorensen, head of the electrical engineering 
department at California Institute of Tech- 
nology, and past president of this Institute; 
V.Karapetoff, emeritus professor of electrical 
engineering at Cornell University. Also 
ready to testify, but not permitted by ruling 
of the examiner, was J. Stratton, professor 
of physics at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

These hearings were carried on professedly 
following the procedure of a law court. The 
aim and purpose of the cross-examining 
attorneys was not the discovery and elu- 
cidation of the truth but quite definitely and 
solely the winning of their side of the case. 
Hence the questions put were designed as 
far as possible to elicit replies which might 
sound bizarre and strange to technically 
less expert people. Apparently the best of 
such replies which Mr. Bennett could find 
are given in his seventh paragraph. These 


quotations from my testimony are correct — 


and are my well-considered opinion now. 
However, to understand them properly, 
they should be read in the context of the 
hearings at which they were given and 
particularly in relation to the questions to. 
which they were answers. Space does not 
permit me to supply this context here, and 
the reader is referred to the availa’ le tran- 
scripts of the hearings. : 
The Federal Power Commission’s opinion, 
given in the eighth paragraph of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s discussion, shows a complete mis- 


understanding of my testimony at Hartford, © 
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Conn., and misquotes it by the omission of 
a very important qualifying word. 

Also, in this eighth paragraph, Mr. Ben- 
nett implies that the legal right of a utility 
to collect money for electric energy used by 
its customers somehow depended on the 
validity or invalidity of particular energy- 
flow postulates, presumably because some 
energy-flow postulate might show this 
energy as not deriving from some generator 

\\belonging to the utility. This is absurd. 
I say that my news dealer supplies me with 
my newspaper and pay him for it without 
thereby implying that he himself publishes 
it or creates it. In the same way I say that 
my light company supplies me with electric 
energy and pay my monthly bill, without 
implying or needing to be shown that the 
energy I consume does actually and recog- 
nizably come from some particular generator 
owned by my light company. That is a 
matter of indifference to me and, I think, 
has been made sufficiently clear in the last 
example of my paper. 

In Mr. Bennett’s last paragraph he im- 
plies that the potential V which I used is 
not the potential used by electrical engi- 
neers. This is not true. The potential V 
is the reading which a voltmeter would give 
if connected from a point in the line to the 
ground directly below. VJ is the reading 
which an instantaneous wattmeter would 
give, if connected into and to the line at any 
point. The example given is one in which 
the assumption that electric energy flows 
only in conductors and is given by watt- 
meter readings there fails. The correcting 
term, which I have described in my paper 
and which gives a zero contribution in usual 
applications of electrical engineers, cannot 
be neglected in this example. 

Roland and Jessel, who like Mr. Bennett 
are Federal Power Commission employees, 
try to distinguish between “postulated” and 
“measured’”’ energy flows on a power system. 
By the ‘‘measured” energy flow in a line, I 
presume they mean the reading of a watt- 
meter connected to and into the line in 
question. 

Now a wattmeter is an instrument with 
two pairs of terminals connecting respec- 
tively to two coils and so designed that its 
moving element is deflected by an amount 
which is a function of the average value of 
the product of the voltage applied to the 
one pair of terminals and the current flowing 
into the one and out the other of the other 
pair of terminals. If the first pair of ter- 
minals is connected, one to the line and the 
other to ground, and, if the second pair of 
terminals is connected in series relation into 
the line, then the wattmeter will read the 
average value of the product of the voltage 
of the line and the current in the line. 
About this there is no question. The watt- 
meter will read and thus measure the aver- 
age value of VI for the line. But now when 
we assert that this average value of VI 
measured by the wattmeter is an electric- 
energy flow in the line, we make a postulate, 
which can only be justified, and that not 
uniquely, by showing that it does fulfill 
the only observable requirements, proper- 
ties, or effects of a valid energy-flow postu- 
late, namely that it does carry away from 
sources the proper amount of energy and 
bring to loads the proper amount of energy. 

Now, subject to the correction developed 
in my paper, the VJ postulate is a valid one, 
and wattmeters, properly connected to read 
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VI, do measure energy flow according to the 


' VI postulate. But Mr. Bennett has pointed 


out that wattmeters may also be connected 
to read (V+a)I, where —a is the potential 
of the neutral of a three-phase system to 
ground. Asserting the existence of an 
energy flow in lines given by (V-+a)I is 
also a valid energy-flow postulate (again 
subject to the correction of my paper), and 
hence we may say that wattmeters so con- 
nected measure the energy flow according 
to the (V+a)IJ energy-flow postulate. 

In general, for any energy-flow postulate 
we may devise an instrument for measuring 
the quantities entering into the postulate, 
making the appropriate calculations with 
them, and exhibiting the result. Such an 
instrument may be said to measure the 
energy flow according to that energy-flow 
postulate. In general, for an arbitrary 
energy-flow postulate, the instrument will 
be much more complicated than the watt- 
meter. This, however, does not affect the 
principles involved in the question. The 
distinction which Roland and Jessel at- 
tempt to make between postulated and 
measured energy flows is without meaning. 

In the last sentences of their discussion, 
Roland and Jessel reveal their understand- 
ing of the lack of physical meaning which 
is to be attached to questions to which 
different but equally valid energy-flow 
postulates give different answers. After 
describing a not particularly complicated 
system of several generators and several 
loads connected together, they ask, ‘‘From 
which particular source or sources is each 
distribution center supplied?”” They anwer, 
“This question is a particularly sterile one 
to the engineer.’”’ Of course it is sterile. 
There is no one answer. Various energy- 
flow postulates, all equally valid, will give 
different mutually contradicting answers. 
They suggest that the answer will be forth- 
coming from administrative bodies and 
from courts. It is our duty as members 
of the engineering profession to ensure as 
far as possible that these bodies and courts 
will be technically well advised. 


A New Multiple High-Speed 
Air Circuit Breaker for 
Mercury-Arc-Rectifier 
Anode Circuits and Its 
Relation to the Arc- 

Back Problem 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 
42-139 by J. W. Seaman and L. W. Morton, 
presented at the AIEE summer convention, 
Chicago, Ill., June 22-26, 1942, and pub- 
lished in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
November section, pages 788-96. 


Otto Jensen (I-T-E Circuit Breaker Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.): The authors 
have made a very thorough study of and 
have described in minute detail the con- 
ditions which exist in rectifier installations 
during backfires. Their conclusions re- 
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garding the advantages obtained by using 
anode circuit-breaker protection are clear 
and obvious. The initial effort to build 
anode circuit breakers for rectifier protection 
has developed to such an extent that there 
are now, installed and in successful service, 
188 large rectifier units protected by I-T-E 
breakers; 148 more units are being in- 
stalled, and 175 additional breakers are in 
production. We then have a total of 511 
units of anode circuit breakers protecting 
rectifiers made by all of the three manu- 
facturers. This means that there are 1,128 
poles in operation, 888 poles being installed, 
and 1,050 poles now in production, a total of 
3,066 poles. With these figures in mind we 
must realize that the anode-breaker protec- 
tion scheme is not new. 

We note in Figure 4 of the paper that the 
customary high-voltage oil circuit breakers 
for the protection of the rectifier trans- 
former are still advocated, and, from para- 
graph 3, in the conclusion, that the main- 
tenance of the a-c power circuit breaker is 
reduced, because the circuit breaker is no 
longer required to do any work. 

Our opinion may be a little biased, but 
we do not see any reason for installing a 
piece of electric equipment which has no 
duty to perform, particularly in times like 
these when our manufacturing facilities 
could certainly be better utilized if they were 
devoted to the manufacture of necessary 
equipment. We can however, understand 
the fact that, if an oil circuit breaker has no 
duty to perform, it is not a too undesirable 
piece of equipment. 

We note from Figure 10 of the paper that 
the initial rate of rise of anode circuit 1 is 
approximately 6,300,000 amperes per sec- 
ond, and the initial rate of rise for anode 5 is 
9,000,000 amperes per second. We assume 
that the steeper rate of rise for anode 5 is 
due to the d-c saturation of the transformer 
core caused by backfiring current of anode 1. 

We do not understand the quarter-cycle 
delay in the reversal of the cathode current. 
If this is a typical condition, it further em- 
phasizes the undesirability of cathode 
switching, because there is evidently a 
quarter-cycle delay before the cathode 
breaker would ‘“‘know” that a backfire had 
occurred, and consequently the opening of 
the cathode breaker has been unnecessarily 
delayed. : 

Evidently, any number of backfires could 
have occurred up to the time that the 
medium-speed cathode breaker opened the 
circuit, and evidently the successive back- 
fires are increasingly severe. We therefore, 
raise the question: Would it not be highly 
desirable to use a high-speed rather than a 
medium-speed cathode breaker in order to 
cut down the time interval in which sympa- 
thetic backfires could*occur? 

We notice the statement that the artificial 
backfires are more severe than the natural 
backfires because of the limiting effect of 
the are drop in the rectifier element. This 
statement does not seem to be substantiated 
by the oscillographic record in Figure 10 
of the paper, because the natural backfire in 
anode 5 is more severe than the artificial 
backfire in anode 1 both as to the amount 
of current and the elapsed time. 

Great stress has been laid upon the design 
feature of the circuit breaker which prevents 
it from opening on any amount of forward 
current. We see no particular advantage in 
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this. We believe a safer installation would 
have resulted had the breaker been de- 
liberately designed so that it would not open 
up under the amount of forward current 
supplied by the anodes in the companion 
tank during backfire but would open up 
under forward anode current produced by 
the healthy anodes in case of a direct short 
circuit of one rectifier. 

I-T-E oscillograph 7699 might better 
illustrate this point. A backfire was made 
on rectifier 37-B, and rectifier 37-A is the 
only other source which could feed the fault. 
Under this condition, the forward current 
which can be furnished by any other rectifier 
on the bus becomes the greatest obtainable 
from any one rectifier anode. Rectifier 
37-A anode breaker did not trip, and this 
rectifier, therefore, continued to feed the 
d-c bus. Ifa short circuit had been applied 
to the bus, we know from a-c tests of our 
breaker that it would have tripped if any 
of the anodes had contributed more than 
30,000 amperes to the fault, thereby fur- 
nishing high-speed short-dircuit protection. 

We cannot agree with the statement on 
the basic requirements that the breaker 
would be fully acceptable if it limited the 
fault current in one half-cycle. We feel 
that a quarter-cycle circuit breaker is more 
desirable than a half-cycle circuit breaker 
and that a tenth-cycle circuit breaker is 
certainly more desirable than a quarter- 
cycle breaker. Our oscillogram 11, pub- 
lished in AIEE paper 42-38 entitled “A 
Fast Circuit Breaker,’’! shows the com- 
parison between a half-cycle breaker and a 
quarter-cycle breaker. 

Inasmuch as all the rectifier and circuit- 
breaker manufacturers now agree that the 
anode-breaker protection scheme is the 
most desirable, and since this scheme is 
based on ultrahigh speed operation, why 
isn’t it good engineering to use the fastest 
circuit breaker known in the art? 


REFERENCE 


1. A Fast Crircuir Braker, D. I. Bohn, Otto 
Jensen, AIEE TRANSACTIONS, volume 61, 1942, 
March section, pages 165-8. 


H. Winograd (Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.): The 
authors have presented a lucid exposition 
on the arce-back problem in rectifiers and the 
requirements for protection. Additional 
comments on this subject will be made here. 
The arc-back tendency of a rectifier is 
related to the current and voltage rating 
and circuit constants by two basic factors: 


1, The residual ionization in the vicinity of the 
anode at the conclusion of its firing period. 
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2. The magnitude of the negative voltage appear- 
ing between the anode and cathode at that instant. 
This may be termed the recovery voltage (see 
Figure 2 of this discussion). 

At the completion of the firing period, the 
residual ions are drawn toward the anode 
surface by the negative voltage gradient, 
causing the flow of a small “inverse” cur- 
rent. The magnitude of this current de- 
pends on the density of ionization and the 
value of the recovery voltage. If the in- 
verse current density at any point on the 
anode surface becomes sufficiently high, a 
cathode spot and arc discharge may be initi- 
ated. This is one of the generally accepted 
theories on the causes of are-backs. Arc- 
backs resulting from this cause would be 
most likely to occur at the end of the firing 
period of the anode. Investigation made 
in one rectifier installation indicated that 
most are-backs do occur at that part of the 
cycle. The random nature of such arc- 
backs is probably related to the distribution 
of the forward current at the surface of the 
anode, which would affect the density of 
residual ionization. 

It is obvious that the higher the load 
current and operating voltage, the greater 
would be the inverse current of a rectifier 
and its tendency to arc-backs. 

This. might also offer an explanation of 
the effect of circuit constants such as the 
transformer and a-c system reactances on 
the tendency to arc-backs, mentioned by 
the authors. The commutating reactance 
determines the length of the commutating 
period for the anodes. The higher the com- 
mutating reactance, the larger is the com- 
mutating period, and the more gradual is 
the decay of the anode current. This pro- 
vides more time for deionization, and the 
density of residual ionization is thereby re- 
duced. On the other hand, the longer com- 
mutation period results in a higher recovery 
voltage at the end of the firing period. The 
two effects are opposite in their relation to 
arc-backs. The net effect would probably 
depend on the speed of deionization while 
the current is declining, that is, on the design 
of the rectifier. 

It is well known that, the more the firing 
of the anodes is retarded, by grid or firing 
control in order to reduce the d-c voltage 
of a rectifier, the greater is the tendency to 
arc-backs. This also can be explained on 
the basis of residual ionization and recovery 
voltage. 

The greater the retardation of the firing 
period, the higher is the recovery voltage, 
and the shorter the commutating period, 
which would increase the residual ionization. 
The inverse current would therefore be in- 
creased by both factors. 
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Another point of interest in connection M4 


with arc-backs, not mentioned by the 
authors, is the effect of the pomt in the 
cycle at which an arc-back occurs on the 
rate of rise of the current to the faulty anode 
and the value of current reached in one- 
half cycle. The highest value is obtained 
if the arc-back starts at the completion of 
the forward firing period. It becomes pro- 
gressively smaller as the arc-back point is 
moved back along the reverse voltage wave. 
Beyond a certain point, depending on the 
circuit constants, the current would drop to 
zero, and the anode could fire in the forward 
direction. Arc-backs occurring during 
that part of the cycle might extinguish 
themselves without tripping the breaker. 
These are called “‘silent’’ are-backs. 

It would be of interest to add a historical 
note relating to the introduction and de- 
velopment of the high-speed anode breakers. 
Credit for this development in the protection 
of rectifiers is due to D. I. Bohn, electrical 
engineer of the Aluminum Company of 
America. In 1938, the first rectifiers used 
in this country for production of aluminum 
were put in operation at the Alcoa and 
Massena plants of the Aluminum Company. 
These had the conventional protective 
system—a-c breakers on the primary side of 
the transformers and high-speed cathode 
breakers. 

In 1939, when the Aluminum Company 
decided to order rectifier equipment for 
another pot line at Alcoa, Mr. Bohn (being 
unfettered by tradition) proposed using 
anode breakers, in order to eliminate oil 
circuit breakers for the individual rectifier 
units. As engineer representing the manu- 
facturer of the rectifiers, the writer readily 
agreed, since the advantages of the protec- 
tion of the rectifier equipment were obvious. 

As there was no high-speed breaker of this 
type available, Mr. Bohn proceeded to 
develop one himself. The writer had the 
pleasure of assisting him on the tests of this 
breaker. The I-T-E Circuit Breaker Com- 
pany co-operated in this development. The 
rectifier equipment with the anode breakers 
was placed in operation in the spring of 1940. 

This installation included other features 
relating to the design of transformers, pro- 
tection, switching, layout, and cooling, 
which set the pattern for many subsequent 
rectifier installations in the electrochemical 
industries, as described in some of the other 
papers presented at the summer convention 
of the AIEE. 

This is a tribute to the good judgment 
and foresight of an engineer in an important 
industry, and it again points to the benefits 
derived from close co-operation and ex- 
change of ideas between engineers of oper- 
ating and manufacturing companies. 
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Figure 3. Short-circuit test on I-T-E six-pole 
type-LL air breaker together with B-46 
rectifier 625 volts, 1,360 amperes, 850 kw 


O. K. Marti (Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.): The authors 
of this paper deserve a great deal of credit 
for having submitted an excellent outline 
and valuable data illustrating the are-back 
phenomenon, as well as interesting design 
material on a new anode breaker. During 


Figure 5. 850-kw 625-volt automatic rectifier 
unit 
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the last few years considerable attention has 
been given to improving means for anode 
switching in order to minimize the effect of 
backfires. During the last winter conven- 
tion of the AIEE a paper was presented by 
D. I. Bohn and Otto Jensen referring to the 
development of “A Fast Circuit Breaker,” 
which has been used successfully in con- 
nection with many rectifiers. 

It is felt that the following notes con- 
cerning the earlier pioneering history of 
anode-breaker development may also be of 
interest to many engineers. 
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One anode short-circuited to cathode 


A—Current 

B—End 

C—Duration of short circuit 
D—Stert 


E—Voltage before short circuit 

F—Start of short circuit 

G—Current zero 

H—Voltage calibration 112 volts 
I—Voltage zero 

J—Primary-current calibration 5,000 amperes 
K—Current in transformer primary winding 
L—Voltage after short circuit 

M—Current during short circuit 

N—End of short circuit 

O—Current calibration 15,000 amperes 


Figure 6 (below). Grid-controlled mercury-arc 
rectifiers rated 2,750 kw, 600 volts, direct 
current each, in electrolytic metal reduction 


plant 
Anode breakers and anode reactors in 
background 


In 1931, we were asked to prepare data in 
connection with the modernization of an 


electric-railway system, using mercury- 
arc rectifiers of medium capacity. During 
the early stage of this investigation it was 
found that the cost of the a-c switching 
equipment was quite out of line compared 
to the cost of the total equipment, because of 
the high voltage of the power circuit from 
which the rectifiers would have to be fed. 
The study showed that a very economical 
and satisfactory installation fully protecting 
the rectifiers could be obtained by using six 
single-pole d-c breakers for the anode leads 
and replacing the relatively costly a-c line 
breakers. 

To determine the feasibility of such a 
scheme, the necessary equipment was set 
up in the factory in order to test a six-pole 
breaker made up from standard d-c breaker 
elements, The testing equipment consisted 
of a 3,700-kva rectifier transformer with 
interphase transformers, a six-anode recti- 
fier, a short-circuiting device, and a load 
rheostat, and so forth (see Figure 3), Dur- 
ing these tests the six-pole breaker was first 
closed and the rectifier brought up to a load 
of about 350 kw on a water rheostat. Then 
several short circuits were applied, first 
between one anode and cathode and second 
between cathode and the transformer neu- 
tral. In all of these tests the breaker inter- 
rupted in less than six cycles (see Figure 4), 
‘and the contacts showed practically no 
signs of pitting or burning so that the 
breakers could be shipped without changing 
the contacts. One of the installations 
equipped with such anode breakers and 
without an a-c line breaker is shown in 
Figure 5. Excellent service was obtained, 
and, considering that this breaker was not 
designed for such an application, the results 
were very encouraging. 

It was not until 1939 that an occasion 
arose to use this scheme in a large plant. 
However, for this application, a specially 
designed anode breaker was employed. 

Figure 6 shows the first installation of 
these anode breakers, described by Bohn 
and Jensen, in a plant with a number of 
rectifiers connected in parallel. The 
breakers in this installation are called on to 
interrupt not only the regular backfire 
current, but also the current component fed 
from the rectifiers connected in parallel. 
In the above case the installation consisted 
of 12 4,500-ampere units. 

Figure 7 shows one of two recently in- 
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Figure 7. Two di- 
rectair-cooled multi- 
anode rectifiers, each 
rated 300 kw, 600 
volts direct current 
with common. six- 
pole anode breaker 


stalled substations of a 600-kw air-cooled 
rectifier unit which has as its only protection 
a six-pole anode breaker. This application 
of anode switching has also given excellent 
service for over a year. 


J. W. Seaman and L. W. Morton: The 
authors are pleased to note the unanimity 
of agreement, that advantages obtained by 
using high-speed anode switching are clear 
and obvious. It was especially the purpose 
of part I, “‘Analysis of the Arc-Back Prob- 
lem’”’ to make a record of the reasons for 
these advantages. As Mr. Jensen states, 
high-speed anode-breaker protection is not 
new, but it is, however, the latest method 
for protection from arc-back, and, in the 
authors’ opinion, superior to several other 
methods. 

Use of anode switching to protect from 
arc-back is by no means a substitute for 
adequate a-c power-circuit-breaker pro- 
tection of the rectifier transformer from 
internal faults or short circuits. Inciden- 
tally, the authors did not specify oil circuit 
breakers, preferring to use the broader 
description, “‘a-c power circuit breaker.” 
Wide engineering acceptance is given to 
the practice of protecting any transformer 
of substantial rating (and many rectifier 
transformers are as large as 7,000 kva), by 
means of its own a-c power circuit breaker, 
Such a power breaker does have a duty to 
perform, and that is to protect its associated 
transformer from extensive damage caused 
by internal faults and to assure continuity 
of production by clearing such faults from 
the system instantly. It is quite conceiy- 
able that with less than adequate a-c power- 
circuit-breaker protection faults other than 
arc-back might produce damage to appara- 
tus and loss of war production, far out of 
proportion to any that could be made by 
omitting a-c switchgear. 

It is likely that transformer saturation 
did contribute to the higher rate of rise for 
the anode involved in the natural arc-back 
in Figure 10 of the paper. In addition, the 
inductance of the short-circuiting cable in 
circuit 1 may have had some effect, A 
further contributing cause may have been 
the exact time that the short-circuiting 
breaker contacts happened to close. It is 
believed that the contacts closed slightly 
after the end of conduction in circuit ib 
during the test illustrated by Figure 10. 
A slight difference in time, even though 
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not detectable on the oscillogram, may re- 


duce the rate of rise and the ultimate short- 
circuit current. Other oscillograms in the 
same series of tests show higher current in 
circuit 1 than in other anodes involved in 
natural arc-back, and it is suspected that 
the main reason was that the short-circuit 
contacts closed earlier. 

The statement that artificial arc-backs are 
more severe than natural ones and therefore 
err on the safe side, should be qualified by 
adding that the reactance and resistance in 
the short-circuiting cables must be kept toa 


minimum, and the comparison shotld be 


made using tests when the short-cireuiting 
contacts closed before the end of forward 
conduction. 

The authors have noted the quarter- 
cycle delay in reversal in cathode current 
in tests illustrated by Figure 10 and in other 
tests also. No convincing explanation has 
been prepared. The delays were probably 
caused by some obscure inductive effect. 

It is true that any number of are-backs, 
even up to all six anodes in the rectifier, 
could have occurred before the cathode 
breaker opened. It is also true that a high- 
speed cathode breaker rather than medium- 
speed breaker offers the maximum in pro- 
tection from sympathetic arec-backs. How- 
ever, actual experience proves that this is 
unnecessary. Seldom, with high-speed 
anode switching, do anodes in the other 
wye become involved in the are-back. Fur- 
thermore, as is shown in Figure 10, the 
maximum reverse current from other recti- 
fiers on the same bus is periodically reduced 
by the opening of the anode-breaker 
switches whose anodes are in arc-back. 
Finally, this limited reverse current is usu- 
ally supplied and shared by all the other 
rectifiers so that the duty imposed on any 
one rectifier is far lower than its momentary 
overload capacity. 

The feature of this breaker which prevents 
it from opening on any amount of forward 
current makes the breaker applicable toa 
wider variety of installations. Referring to 
Figure 2 of the paper, it can be seen that 
forward current contributed by anodes 4 
and 6, reached values dangerously near such 


a low forward tripping current as 31,000 > 


amperes. There will be many applications 
when it is desirable to trip only the one 
anode which arcs back and not the cathode 
breaker at all. Such provision preserves 
continuity of service by allowing the recti- 
fier to remain in service on the remaining 
healthy anodes. This breaker also, as was 
pointed out, is designed to permit reclosing 
any open pole or poles, without interruption 
of service. This consideration alone justi- 
fies the ‘no trip on forward current” 
feature. Protection from short circuit on 
the rectifier is afforded by a discriminating 
overcurrent tripping mechanism in the 
medium-speed cathode breaker. - 

The authors agree that the faster the 
interruption, the better the breaker for arc- 
back protection up to the point where volt- 
age surges are created. It has been ob- 


served that faster are extinction than that 


employed in this breaker does give rise to 
such surges. Attention is called to the fact 
that no surges were observed during tests 
on the breaker described. Any improve- 
ment in speed of mechanically starting con- 
tact separation is safe and desirable, but 
this is not true of arc extinction. | 


Dr. Marti’s discussion presents inter- ~ 
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esting and valuable historical notes bearing 
on the subject. It furnishes a good ex- 
ample of the efforts engineers have made to 
solve satisfactorily the arc-back problem in 
the past and shows an appreciation of the 
advantages of anode breakers, Many such 
instances could be related by the various 
groups who have been working with power 
rectifiers. 

Mr. Winograd’s comments constitute 
valuable additional data regarding mecha- 
nism of arc-back to that presented in the 
paper. The point raised about the effect 
of the time in the cycle at which arc-back 
occurs, influencing the rate of rise and ulti- 
mate value of arc-back current, is particu- 
larly timely. This effect was noted in con- 
nection with the whole series of tests con- 
ducted on the anode breaker and is of suffi- 
cient importance to emphasize. 

Mr. Winograd is another who suggests 
that the anode breaker is a substitute for 
adequate a-c switchgear. Such a tendency 
seems dangerous to the authors, as it over- 
looks other sound and sufficient reasons for 
not omitting rectifier-transformer protec- 
tion. The many advantages of high-speed 
anode switching for arc-back protection 
alone, set forth in the paper, surely in 
themselves justify the use of the breaker, 
and it is not necessary to resort to doubtful 
omissions to balance the scales. 


Ignitor Excitation Circuits and 
Misfire Indication Circuits 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42- 
105 by A. H. Mittag and A. Schmidt, Jr., pre- 
sented at the AIEE summer convention, Chi- 
cago, Ill., June 22-26, 1942, and published 


in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, August 
section, pages 574-7. 


O. K. Marti (Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Wilwaukee, Wis.): This paper 
illustrates in a very interesting way what 
can be accomplished by approaching a prob- 
lem step by step in a systematic procedure. 
It is therefore of value not only in its par- 
ticular field but in a general way as well. 

In a paper, ‘“Excitron. Mercury-Arc 
Rectifiers,’ presented at the winter con- 
vention of the AIKE in 1940,1I called atten- 
tion to some of the shortcomings of the in- 
termittent ignitor excitation scheme and 
discussed the continuous ignition-excitation 
system used in connection with the Allis- 
Chalmers single-anode Excitron rectifier. 
This paper was not very kindly received, 
especially the remarks regarding misfiring. 

The paper under discussion, now, however 
gives an outline of some interesting work 
directed mainly toward overcoming the 
very disturbing phenomena to which I drew 
attention in 1940 and to developing means 
for recording these distrubances. Since 
my paper was presented, we have seen the 
introduction of a holding and relieving anode 
in addition to the ignitor in the ignitron 
rectifier, as well as a rather complicated cir- 
cuit, in order to obtain faultless operation 
with reduced power consumption. This is 
the case in spite of the fact that the authors 
have greatly contributed to the simplifica- 
tion and successful operation of the ignitor 
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excitation system. On the other hand, in 
connection with the Excitron rectifier 
using continuous ignition excitation, it was 
possible during the last two years to sim- 
plify the circuit somewhat, as well as the 
rectifier tank, since for most services satis- 
factory operation is being obtained with 
one auxiliary anode used as an ignition and 
excitation electrode. The circuit of this new 
scheme is simpler than the one presented 
two years ago, and the phenomenon of 
misfiring does not have to be contended 
with. In this system, if the excitation 
should fail, it will be automatically restored. 
Since the auxiliary anode is removed from 
the mercury, any change in mercury level 
or metallization of the ignition-excitation 
anode does not have any detrimental effect 
in connection with the function of the ig- 
nition-excitation system. 

From the paper of J. H. Cox and G. F. 
Jones, “Ignitron Rectifiers in Industry,’ 
it can be seen that in connection with the 
ignitor rectifier a grid is located next to the 
anode for shielding. Such a grid is also 
used with the Excitron rectifier for phase 
voltage control, employing the well-known 
method commonly used in connection with 
multiple-anode tank rectifiers. Therefore, 
in order to regulate the output voltage, 
the ignition-excitation does not have to be 
disturbed as in the ignitron rectifier, which 
may lead to further misfiring, especially if 
the firing is delayed beyond the first half 
of the positive cycle. 
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J. H. Cox (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): The authors indicate that the ignition 
impulse desired for ignitron excitation 
should be as steep as possible. This is true 
only within limits and may hold for mag- 
netic impulse circuits since it is impossible 
to attain really steep impulses with such cir- 
cuits. It may be undesirable to use im- 
pulses as steep as can be produced with 
thyratron-capacitor circuits. There is con- 
siderable evidence which indicates that, if 
the impulses are too steep, more instanta- 
neous energy is applied to the ignitor than 
necessary, and difficulties may be encoun- 
tered. On the other hand, if an ignitor be- 
comes contaminated with surface impuri- 
ties, it may be desirable to use a more 
sloping impulse which will apply more 
heating energy to the ignitor and increase 
its temperature. Therefore, the most de- 
sirable impulse shape is one which provides 
a balance between a slope which applies the 
correct amount of average energy and, a 
steepness whichavoids variability in the time 
of ignition and a resulting unbalance be- 
tween anode currents. We have found that 
such impulses are produced by those satu- 
rating reactor circuits which have special 
iron, such as Hypernik or Hypersil, in the 
saturating reactor and no additional react- 
ance to further increase the length of the 
wave front. 

The authors mention a relieving anode to 
take the arc current which follows the cre- 
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ation of the cathode spot and thus relieve 
the ignitor of this current. Actually, the 
ignitor will be relieved in any event, be- 
cause after the appearance of the cathode 
spot any follow current will pass between 
the ignitor holder or rod, and the mercury 
and the ignitor will be shunted. There- 
fore, it is only necessary that the holder 
have sufficient area to conduct for follow 
current provided by the excitation circuit. 
With the practical construction used in 
large pumped-type ignitrons, this holder 
area is ample for any circuit that has been 
used. In the smaller sealed-off ignitron 
construction the holder area and the lead- 
in conductor are both much smaller and 
would be overloaded with the more power- 
ful circuits. However, the smaller tubes 
require less ignition power, and the lower 
energy circuits are entirely adequate. 

The autotransformer, which the authors 
show for the purpose of directing the suc- 
cessive impulses of opposite polarity to 
opposing ignitors and thus enable one cir- 
cuit to service two ignitrons, performs the 
same function as the Rectox arrangement 
shown in Figure 4 of the paper ‘‘Excitation 
Circuits for Ignitron Rectifiers’ presented 
at the summer convention of 1941.1 The 
transformer connection imposes full volt- 
age across the series Rectox, increasing its 
size, whereas a parallel Rectox imposes 
only its forward voltage drop across the 
series Rectox. There is probably little to 
choose between the two methods. 

I question the statement that misleading 
results are obtained from the determination 
of circuit output characteristics by replac- 
ing the ignitor with a resistance load. The 
curve obtained by a variable resistance 
load should give an accurate determination 
of the maximum capacity. It frequently 
occurs that a circuit will operate stably with 
resistance load and have unstable charac- 
teristics when loaded with ignitors. This 
characteristic, of course, will show up in 
tests which include ignitors, but a circuit 
which is stable with ignitors can be cali- 
brated by the substitution of a variable 
resistor. Also, in our recent production, 
excitation equipment adjusted at the fac- 
tory by the use of a resistor required no 
further adjustments in the field. 

In connection with misfires, there is 
some question whether the complication 
imposed by misfire indicators is justified. 
There is a great deal of operating experience 
which indicates that no serious consequences 
result from a failure of an anode to pick up, 
either intermittently or continuously, for 
either a variable type of load such as is en- 
countered in railways or with steady loads 
as encountered in electrochemical service. 
In the design of anode balance coils it is en- 
tirely feasible to provide open-end imped- 
ance which avoids the overloading of an 
anode when the anode with which it is 
paired goes out of service. Actually, if an 
anode goes out of service it is indicated by 
several things, such as a lower voltage, 
lower current when paralleled with other 
units, noise in the anode balance coil when 
these are used, or fluctuating ammeter 
reading if the ammeter happens to be a 
fairly sensitive type. As the authors have 
indicated, it is a relatively simple matter to 
find the particular anode which is missing 
when it is known that a misfire exists in an 
assembly. Of course, in an automatic 
station some type of misfire indicator might 
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be desirable to give indication at some dis- 
tant point, and the authors have listed 
various satisfactory circuits that may be 
used. 
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A. H. Mittag and A. Schmidt, Jr.: The re- 
lieving anode performs the following func- 
tions: 


1. Reduction of duty on dry-plate rectifier in 
series with ignitor. 


2. Reduction of duty on ignitor in circuits with 
high total energy. 


3. Stabilization of low energy circuits where aging 
of dry plate rectifier may change the circuit resist- 
ance and resulting performance. 


It is our experience that a correct picture 
of maximum energy for ignitor firing is 
best obtained by use of the circuit shown in 
Figure 6 of the paper. In particular, the 
increase in firing energy in a “‘twin’”’ circuit, 
shown in Figure 7, is not evident with a 
resistance-testing circuit. If the excitation 
circuit has considerable excess capacity, a 
testing method with a large margin of error 
may indicate acceptable operation. 

The need for misfire indication equipment 
is not always present. Such equipment 
would seem desirable in certain applica- 
tions, particularly in automatic stations and 
in certain industrial applications, particu- 
larly nonattended stations. 


A 600-Volt Enclosed 
Limiter for Network Use 


Discussion of paper 42-99 by P. O. Langguth, 
H. L. Rawlins, and J. M. Wallace, presented 
at the AIEE summer convention, Chicago, Ill., 
June 22-26, 1942, July section, pages 536-8. 


Charles P. West (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): Limiters comprise an essential feature 
of secondary distribution and industrial- 
network systems and provide the best- 
known means of selecting faults in the loop 
cables. Their time characteristics and fus- 
ing points, when properly co-ordinated with 
the cables, give isolation of 2 faulty con- 
ductor, without power interruption or dis- 
connection of any sound part of the system. 
The authors have clearly covered the de- 
sign and development of the extension of 
limiters from 250-volt to 600-volt service. 
Their places in the circuits, with the break- 
ers and other devices, have been shown on 
the diagram (Figure 10 of the paper). 
Their physical association with other equip- 
ment should also be carefully considered, to 
obtain the maximum advantages of the 
device. When the limiters have cleared 
the defective cable, a new conductor must 
be installed. A well-planned system in- 
cludes structures designed to safely allow 
replacement of this conductor with the 
remainder of the apparatus in operation. 
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Figure 1 


Figure 1 of this discussion shows part of 
the front of a low-voltage metal-enclosed 
switchgear structure designed for applica- 
tion to an industrial network, sections of 
which provide compartments for the loop- 
isolating switches (nonautomatic air break- 
ers, in this case) and limiters. The limiters 
are normally bolted to the three-phase 
busses carried across the unit, and a work- 
man is shown unbolting a limiter from the 
lower-phase bar. Phase isolation is pro- 
vided so that the limiter can be removed 
safely while alive, if necessary. 

Figure 2 of this discussion shows the rear 
of this compartment, with the three con- 
ductors of one loop cable in place and the 
limiters for the second cable. The lower 
right limiter has the insulating cover re- 
moved. The workman is holding a limiter 
and cover showing how they fit together. 
When such a structure is in operation, a 
faulty limiter and cable can be disconnected 
from the bus and drawn into the rear com- 


Figure 2 
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partment. 
space behind the gear, and the cable can be 
pulled out of the conduit. The new cable 
is pulled in and its limiter attached and 
connected to the bus in a similar manner. 

Thus, proper housing and mounting of 
limiters provides means for replacing faulted 
cables in the shortest time with no loss of 
power to the remaining parts of the system. 
The use of compartments in the switchgear 
provides isolation for the various devices, 
gives a co-ordinated design, permits ship- 
ment of structures completely assembled, 
and makes possible all the advantages avail- 
able in standardized groupings. 


Electric Equipment for 
Large Electrochemical © 
Installations 


Discussion of paper 42-138 by T. R. Rhea and 
H. H. Zielinski, presented at the AIEE sum- 
mer convention, Chicago, Ill., June 22-26, 
1942, and at the AIEE Pacific Coast conven- 
tion, Vancouver, B. C., Canada, September 
9-11, 1942, and published in AIEE TRANS- 
ACTIONS, 1942, October section, pages 
733-41. The following discussion was pre- 
sented at the 1942 summer convention. 


W. E. Gutzwiller (Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.): This 
paper is a very timely one and covers thor- 
oughly all phases of rectifier application to 
modern electrolytic plants. 

It is apparent from the statistical figures 
in the paper that the national defense pro- 
gram and the war have been responsible for 
anunprecedented demand for power rectifiers 
in the electrochemical industry. This de- 
mand raised, in the short span of approxi- 
mately three years, the total capacity of 
rectifiers installed and on order in the United 
States from approximately 900,000 to nearly 
3,000,000 kw. 

Such an enormous increase in production, 
on short notice and of a rather intricate 
piece of equipment, could be met only be- 
cause some farsighted electrochemical com- 
panies had early recognized the advantages 
of rectifiers for electrolytic processes and 
had made some trial installations. The 
manufacturers of rectifiers were thus able 
to gain valuable experience and, when the 
defense program got under way, were well 
acquainted with the peculiar requirements 
of electrolytic processes which the authors 
justly state are usually of a secret nature. 

The first rectifier application to an 
electrolytic zinc refinery was made in 1929 
in a Canadian plant. Rectifiers were used 
for the first time in an American chlorine 
plant in 1934, where, since then, they have 
had a revolutionizing effect on cell circuit 
layouts, having been responsible for an in- 


crease in operating voltage from 250 to. 


600 and 750 volts. The year 1938 saw 
the first use of rectifiers in an American 
aluminum plant. Step by step the rectifier 
conquered all the electrolytic processes 
where electric power is an important item 
in the production cost. Each of these 
processes in the order mentioned presented 
new problems of rectifier application. 
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It will then reach into the clear 


Because of the large amount of power 
required for operation of modern aluminum- 
reduction circuits (45,000 to 55,000 amperes 
at 650 volts) high-speed grid blocking and 
high-power high-speed rectifier switchgear 
had to be developed to protect the equip- 
ment against destructive fault currents. 

It is only appropriate to give the Alu- 
minum Company of America credit for 
having not only encouraged the manufac- 
‘turers but actually initiated and taken an 
active part in the development of a high- 
speed anode breaker which is now being 
adopted generally by all rectifier manu- 
facturers and operators for high-power 
rectifier installations. 

It is interesting to note that all rectifier 
pioneering in the electrolytic field, as 
mentioned before, was carried out with the 
continuously excited multianode rectifier, 
which is still being purchased by many users 
on the strength of its good operating rec- 
ords. However, the single-anode, inter- 
mittently excited ignitron type, as well as 
the continuously excited Excitron type, 
are being chosen for many high-power in- 
stallations of medium d-c voltages because 
of their higher efficiency and greater operat- 
ing flexibility. 

The authors state that continuous use 
of grid control should be limited to four or 
five per cent because of the low power 
factor and greater tendency to arc back. 
The main reason for the increase in arc- 
backs, which should be of interest to oper- 
ators, is as follows: The more grid or igni- 
ter control is applied, the more is the firing 
or “pickup” point of an anode delayed; 
likewise, is the drop-off point at the end of 
the firing period delayed and shifted toward 
the negative half of the voltage wave. The 
result is that with increased firing delay 
the voltage between anode and cathode at 
the end of the firing period rises faster to 
a negative value, thus reducing the deioniz- 
ing time of the electronic valve and in- 
creasing the reverse current to the anode 
caused by the residual ionization. Excess 
reverse current at the end of the firing 
period causes electron emission at the anode, 
a common cause for arc-backs. The effect 
of grid control on arc-backs at reduced load 
is less pronounced because of the reduced 


ionization prevailing under this condition. . 


Grid control may thus be used for starting 
duty on electrolytic cells. 

Referring to the matter of high-speed 
d-c switchgear, in chlorine plants, where, 
as a rule, one or two rectifiers are paralleled 
with a total bus load of 7,000 to 8,000 
amperes, semihigh-speed cathode breakers 
with grid or igniter blocking have been 
found satisfactory. Likewise, installations 
with anode breakers and a maximum of 
8,000 amperes per bus, are now being made 
where the semihigh-speed cathode breakers 
are eliminated and d-c relays tripping the 
anode breakers on overload are being sub- 
stituted. 

The authors describe how a cell or pot 
line is energized and de-energized by the 
use of igniter control. In case of rectifiers 
with continuous excitation, a pot line is 
started up by first applying blocking volt- 
age to all grids, then establishing excita- 
tion and closing anode and cathode break- 
ers of all units supplying the pot line. The 
load is then picked up by releasing simul- 
taneously all the grids through a master 
contactor. A pot line is de-energized in 
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the same manner as described in the paper, 
that is, by simply tripping all cathode 
breakers from a common trip switch. 

The paper deals exclusively with the 
intermittently excited, ignitron-type recti- 
fier. The application data given in the 
paper naturally also hold good for the 
continuously excited single-anode rectifier, 
which, like its predecessor, the multianode 
rectifier, maintains an auxiliary arc as 
long as the unit is on the line. 


Interim Report on Guides for 
Overloading Transformers 
and Voltage Regulators 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42- 
156 by the AIEE transformer subcommittee of 
the committee on electrical machinery, pre- 
sented at the AIEE summer convention, Chi- 
cago, Ill., June 22-96, 1942, and at the 
AIEE Pacific Coast convention, Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada, September 9-11, 1942, and 
published in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
September section, pages 692-4. This discus- 
sion was presented at the Pacific Coast con- 
vention. 


J. E. Clem (General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.): The war emergency 
has focused attention upon the problem of 
overloading electric equipment as an aid to 
winning the war. The interest in this prob- 
lem is based upon either a desire for im- 
mediate increased power output or upon the 
hope of saving critical war materials. 

Whenever overloading of equipment is 
necessary to meet a rising war load require- 
ment, such overloading should be done, pro- 
vided that the added load does not cause the 
equipment to fail within the period of its 
vital war need. If the desire is to save 
critical war materials, a great deal may be 
accomplished by the use of new and modern 
system layouts, by a more accurate pre- 
determination of the required load, and by 
the adoption of new and modern practices. 

The output rating of transformers is 
based upon a definite temperature rise under 
specified testing conditions. The tempera- 
ture rise upon which the rating is based has 
been selected from consideration of the maxi- 
mum temperature at which the insulation 
of the transformer may be continuously 
operated and still achieve a reasonable life 
expectancy, together with the anticipated 
ambient temperature in which the equip- 
ment may operate. 

The maximum continuous temperature 
for a reasonable life expectancy has been 
taken as 95 degrees centigrade; the tem- 
perature rise has been set at 55 degrees 
centigrade with a hot-spot allowance of 
ten degrees centigrade above the average 
temperature rise or a hot-spot temperature 
rise of 65 degrees centigrade. Then the 
condition that normal life expectancy be 
based on continuous operation at 95 degrees 
centigrade, together with the condition 
that the output be based on a hot-spot tem- 
perature rise of 65 degrees centigrade (aver- 
age temperature rise of 55 degrees centi- 
grade plus ten degrees centigrade allowance 
for hottest spot), establishes a continuous 
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temperature of 30 degrees centigrade as the 
reference ambient for normal life expect- 
ancy. Estimates for the effect of varying 
ambient temperatures upon the life ex- 
pectancy should, therefore, be made using 
30 degrees centigrade as the reference am- 
bient at which normal life may be expected. 

It is pertinent to review the basis upon 
which the estimate of the effect of overload 
on the life of transformers is made. The 
useful life of class-A insulations, such as is 
used in transformers, is dependent upon the 
temperature to which the insulation is sub- 
jected. However, it should be fully real- 
ized that laboratory tests upon which esti- 
mates of the life of transformers are based 
are tests of a mechanical nature. In these 
tests, the loss in tensile strength after ex- 
posure to a definite temperature for a 
definite time is determined under very care- 
fully controlled laboratory testing tech- 
nique. Thereis a broad spread in results of 
such tests from different sources. The cor- 
relation between the life expectancy of 
transformer insulations as indicated by 
laboratory tests and the actual life of a 
transformer is largely a matter of specula- 
tion. Therefore, all estimates of the effect 
of overload upon the life of transformers 
must be tempered by sound judgment based 
upon operating experience. 


H. K. Sels (Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company, Newark, N. J.): In New Jersey 
we have been following the procedure of 
operating transformers according to tem- 
perature for some time, but we have been 
puzzled with the practical means of in- 
structing operators of average intelligence 
to handle such a technical question. In 
this connection, I am impressed with the 
data and curves presented in the interim 
report. In practice, short-time overloads 
cannot be used as such, because when the 
emergency arises no one knows how long it 
will last, nor whether a high overload should 
be carried for a short time, or some load 
dropped and a smaller overload carried for 
a longer time. This is particularly true 
when maintenance men are off duty and 
are difficult to get on duty to cut spares 
into service. Therefore, I should like to 
suggest to the transformer subcommittee 
that these technical data be put into shape 
to be used directly by operating personnel. 

We have been experimenting with the 
possibility of expressing overload rating as a 
relationship between top-oil temperature, 
time, and load, so that the operator, by 
reading the top-oil temperature at the time 
of the emergency, will know from a curve 
the overload which can be carried. Then, 
as the top-oil temperature rises, the over- 
load must be reduced until finally the over- 
load is almost back to normal with the maxi- 
mum permissible hot spot. 

Another question which has perplexed us 
is: ‘‘When is a transformer forced air 
cooled?’”’ Of course, we appreciate the 
fact that each manufacturer likes to install 
his particular air-blast equipment in his own 
make of transformers. However, we find 
that ordinary blowers or fans separated 
from the transformer are quite effective. 
Transformers are installed initially without 
fans, and then fans are added later. After 
an additional transformer is installed, fans 
are not needed for a period and can be used 
elsewhere. Therefore, the program alter- 
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Figure 1. Maximum permissible load in per 
cent and primary amperes versus months of 
year (if not limited by voltage regulation) 


A 373/2-kva 2,400/120-240-volt single- 
phase overhead distribution transformer. 
Based on 50 per cent initial load followed by 
a two-hour peak period. Curve represents 
points at which the carrying charges on the 
investment and loss in life plus core and copper 
losses of a 371/2-kva transformer equal the 
carrying charges on investment, loss in life, 
and installation cost plus core and copper 
losses of a 50-kva transformer plus carrying 
charges on the removal cost of a 371/2-kva 


transformer. Carrying charges are 14 per 
cent per year. Core and copper losses 
amount to two mils per kilowatt-hour. Loss 


in life is based on study by L. C. Nichols! 


nates between fans and additional trans- 
formers, as the load grows, so that mobile 
fan installations constitute the most ac- 
ceptable fan cooling. 


Corbett McLean (Northwestern Electric 
Company, Portland, Oreg.): The interim 
report, by the transformer subcommittee, on 
overloading of transformers and regulators 
is a pertinent one in these times of emer- 
gency when every ounce of copper and steel 
should be loaded to the fullest capacity. 

For some time, we have been using curves 
on permissible transformer loading for our 
overhead 2,400-volt distribution trans- 
formers. A combination curve is shown in 
Figure 2, and an individual curve for a 
371/.-kva transformer is illustrated in 
Figure 1. 

These curves give the maximum per- 
missible economic loading for ambient tem- 
peratures during each month in the year 
and represent points at which carrying 
charges on investment, loss in life, and total 
transformer losses are equivalent to the 
carrying charges for the same items for the 
next larger size transformer plus the re- 
moval cost on the old transformer. They 
are based on a 50 per cent initial load 
followed by a two-hour peak period. Natu- 
rally, ambient temperatures, load curves, 
catrying charges, installation and removal 
costs, costs of power, and so forth, will vary 
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considerably with other companies, and 
some will vary for any given company. 
However, the curves provide some reason- 
able and simple method of rapidly deter- 
mining the point at which a transformer 
should be replaced. 

During the present emergency we believe 
that these curves should be materially ex- 
ceeded with the realization that life ex- 
pectancy will be greatly reduced. 

Our past experience has led us to permit a 
greater loading for induction voltage regu- 
lators than for distribution transformers. 
The carrying capacity of current trans- 
formers, cable, disconnecting switches, and 
so forth has generally been the limiting 
factor on primary feeders. 

We have used water spray for some time 
on 5,000- and 2,000-kva_ single-phase 
66,000/11,000-volt transformers to provide 
for overload capacity and have found the 
main drawback to be the frequent painting 
required on case and tubes. 

We appreciate the value of this paper on 
transformer and regulator loading. It is 
most opportune and provides a standard 
which can easily be applied by all in the 
operating field. 
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C. T. Hurd (Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.): No one will 
deny that the present war emergency is 
going to make it necessary, in many cases, 
to operate transformers at an overload, but 
what will probably be overlooked is the 
premature aging of the transformer insula- 
tion from operation at these overloads. 
The data brought out in the interim re- 
port showing allowable overloads are, I 
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Figure 2. Maximum permissible load in per 
cent and primary amperes versus months of 
year (if not limited by regulation) 


2,400/120-240-volt single-phase overhead 
distribution transformers. To find if 2.1 pri- 
mary amperes on three-kilovolt-ampere trans- 
formers exceed maximum permissible loading 
in the middle of March, project a line from 2.1 
on scale 2 through three kilovolt-amperes on 
curve B which indicates a 169 per cent load 
on scale 1. From the latter point project a 
line horizontally toward curve A to the 
period of the month (shown below curve A) 
in which test was made. The horizontal line 
from 169 per cent terminates below curve A, 
showing that maximum permissible loading has 
not been reached. To determine the limit 
of loading, project a line vertically upward 
from the middle of March to curve A, which 
shows 183.5 per cent or 2.3 amperes 


understand, based on the supposition that 
these emergency overloads will not be re- 
current in nature. The basis for the report 
is therefore the assumption that trans- | 
formers will be necessarily overloaded, but 
that means for relieving these overloads or 
for eliminating the necessity for such over- 
loads will be promptly taken. 

The term, ‘‘reasonable loss of life,’’ is, 
according to my understanding, intended 
by the committee to mean a loss of life not 
to exceed one per cent, and, obviously, if 
an overload condition is recurrent with a 
loss of life of one per cent every time it 
occurs, the. full life of the transformer in- 
sulation could be readily expended in sery- 
ing the overload, unless prompt relief is 
provided. : 

Since it has been common operating 


practice in the past to operate power trans- « 
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formers at loads below their name-plate 
rating, and, since depreciation rates have 
been predicated on past operating experi- 
ence, it could be easily overlooked that the 
cost of supplying any load, which results in 
overloading of power transformers serving 
it, will be considerably higher than normal, 
since the overload will result in an acceler- 
ated depreciation rate or, in other words, 
\in a shortened transformer life. In addi- 
tion, of course, other increased costs must 
be met, including the cost of supplying 


’ increased losses to the overloaded trans- 


former, the effect of increased regulation of 
the overloaded transformer, and other 
factors of this nature. 

Insulation in transformers does age and 
tends to become brittle at any operating 
temperature. When transformers are oper- 
ated below their name-plate ratings with 
usual ambient conditions, insulation de- 
teriorates at a very slow rate so that the 
life of the transformer is very long. Any 
overloads, even within the limits suggested 
by this report, simply mean that the life of 
the transformers affected will not be as 
great as it would have been with past nor- 
mal operation, and, while it is entirely 
possible that no noticeable increase in the 
failure rate will occur during the emergency, 
this increased failure rate will probably have 
to be met later. 

Transformer insulation ages by becoming 
brittle, and brittleness produced by trans- 
former overload carried during the present 
emergency will persist throughout the 
entire life of the transformer. The creation 
of brittleness in transformer insulation 
obviously lessens the mechanical life of the 
transformer insulation, and movement of 
the transformer windings from any cause 
will be more apt to result in failure than 
would be the case if the transformer insula- 
tion were in normal condition. Under 
present conditions, overloads are doubly 
serious because of the rising system load 
factors. Overloads which follow light load 
conditions naturally will not result in so 
tmutch loss of life as will prevail in most in- 
stances now, since most systems are oper- 
ating under greatly increased normal load- 
ing. Even without the overloads, trans- 
former copper and oil temperatures will 
follow a higher average value; consequently 
any overload which can be carried will of 
necessity be of shorter duration if serious 
Joss of life is to be avoided. 

It is particularly interesting to note in 
passing that the curves presented in this 
report coincide rather closely with data 
presented in one of the earliest papers ever 
written on the effect of overload on trans- 
former insulation, namely, that by the late 
L. C. Nichols, entitled “‘Effect of Overload 
-on Transformer Life’’! and presented before 
the Institute’s winter convention early in 
1935. Much work has been done on trans- 
former insulation since that date, but the 
figures on insulation loss of life used by Mr. 
Nichols are well supported by this paper. 

As previously stated, it will be impossible 
to avoid all power-transformer overloads, 
‘but the cost of such overloads from such 
factors as loss of life, increased losses, and 
so forth, will ultimately have to be met. 
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M.S. Oldacre: We believe that the state- 
ments in the third and fourth paragraphs of 
Mr. Clem’s discussion should be considered 
as his own interpretation of the American 
Standard C-57, “Standards for Trans- 
formers,” in regard to normal ambient tem- 
perature, hottest-spot temperature, and 
life of insulation. This portion of his dis- 
cussion has ng bearing on the interim re- 
port, since the temperatures discussed do 
not appear in that report. Also we believe 
that Mr. Clem’s interpretation of American 
Standard C-57 is not that generally ac- 
cepted by the committees which prepared 
the standards and the interim report. 


‘ 


Ignitron Rectifiers in Industry 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42- 
118 by J. H. Cox and G. F. Jones, presented 
at the AIEE summer convention, Chicago, IIl., 
June 22-26, 1942, and at the AIEE Pacific 
Coast convention, Vancouver, B. C., Canada, 
September 9-11, 1942, and published in 
AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, October 
section, pages 713-18. The following 
discussion was presented at the 1942 Pacific 
Coast convention. 


J. H. Steede (British Columbia Electric 
Railway Company, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada): The expansion of the electro- 
chemical industry has provided an enor- 
mous field of application for the mercury- 
are rectifier, as the authors of this paper 
have pointed out. It is exceedingly inter- 
esting to note the tendency toward single- 
anode tanks in the general field of rectifier 
design on this continent. This design ap- 
pears to be a definite improvement over 
the multianode metal-tank type for all 
classes of application, because of the more 
exact control of the ignition point, the ex- 
tinguishing of the are during the time that 
reverse potential is applied to the anode, 
which reduces the likelihood of back-fire, 
and the lower internal voltage drop which 
results from the shorter are path. 

Two characteristics of the multianode 
metal-tank rectifier are still retained, how- 
ever, namely, the necessity for water cooling 
with possible attendant corrosion problems, 
and the need for occasional pumping to 
maintain vacuum. Both of these features 
add considerably to the amount of auxiliary 
equipment required with metal-tank recti- 
fier installations. 

The British Columbia Electric Railway 
Company has had a limited experience with 
rectifiers for traction purposes since 1929, 
when a 1,000-kw 12-anode metal-tank unit 
was placed in service. Operating experience 
with this unit was disappointing. In 19386 a 
new tank assembly was provided, which, 
with close control of the cooling-water tem- 
perature, has given satisfactory service since 
that time. 

Three more recent installations have been 
of the glass-bulb multianode type, consisting 
of two two-bulb units and one four-bulb unit, 
the rating of each bulb being 165 kw at 550 
volts. Some data relative to these installa- 
tions may be of interest. 

One of the two-bulb installations has been 
in practically continuous service since De- 
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cember 1936, with only two or three short 
outages, caused by a-c power failure. 

A similar installation made in 1937 has 
almost as good a service record, although 
this unit was put out of action on one oc- 
casion as a result of a lightning stroke on the 
trolley in the immediate vicinity of the sub- 
station which presumably caused the recti- 
fier to backfire, blowing eleven of the twelve 
anode fuses with which this unit is equipped. 
These fuses were replaced and the unit re- 
turned to service without further servicing. 

The four-bulb unit, which was installed in 
1938, apart from occasional cleaning, has 
been out of service only for short periods 
during temporary failure of a-c power supply. 

All of these units are in unattended sub- 
stations, and the maintenance costs have 
been extremely low. One man’s time for 
approximately two days per month has been 
ample for maintenance purposes, and of that 
time only approximately one-half day per 
month is actually spent inspecting and serv- 
icing the equipment. 


Lysle W. Morton (General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y.): This paper, 
entitled “‘Ignitron Rectifiers in Industry,” 
covers in a very satisfactory manner con- 
ventional large power installations. In 
general, most of the installations which 
have been recently made conform to the 
rules of application described in the paper. 

However, there is one feature described, 
namely, water cooling by means of copper 
tubes soldered on the walls of the tanks, 
which is often accomplished otherwise. 

Early experience with water-cooled mer- 
cury-are rectifiers indicated that the direct 
use of most raw untreated tap waters caused 
corrosion of the steel vacuum chambers. 
Manufacturers and users immediately set 
about to search for a solution for that prob- 
lem. Early in the 30’s two satisfactory an- 
swers were found: 


1. The use of noncorrosive metal surfaces in con- 
tact with the cooling water, such as copper or stain- 
less steel. One of these the authors describe. 


2. The use of sodium chromate or dichromate as a 
rust inhibitor. 


The second method is also widely and suc- 
cessfully employed. A water-to-water, or 
water-to-air heat-exchanger system must be 
used, because it is necessary to recirculate 
the treated cooling water. The recirculating 
coolant is treated by adding either enough 
sodium dichromate to provide a 0.5 per cent 
solution or enough sodium chromate to 
make a 0.1 per cent solution. 

Inspection of water-cooled surfaces of 
rectifiers which have been in contact at high 
temperature with treated waters for many 
years proves that it is a most successful rust 
inhibitor and a satisfactory application. 

Still another advantage accrues from the 
use of sodium dichromate. Tests made on 
evacuated steel chambers, particularly if 
the temperature is elevated slightly, indi- 
cate hydrogen ion penetration of the steel 
envelope from either the surrounding air or 
from ordinary water if the chamber is water- 
jacketed. It was found, however, that the 
addition of sodium dichromate to the water 
eliminates this penetration and prevents 
contamination of the vacuum. 

Using a solution of sodium chromate or 
dichromate as the recirculating coolant and 
employing the simple principle of an ordi- 
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nary steel water jacket around the vacuum 
changer secures the following advantages: 


1 A greater part of the vacuum-chamber area 
contacts the cooling solution, which means better 
heat transfer and less chance of ion penetration 
from the air. 

2. A severely restricted material is saved. 


3. The recirculating coolant does not pick up 
products of corrosion, such as even untreated dis- 
tilled water may, from the various odd ends of the 
cooling system. This is true, because even though 
copper may be used on the rectifier and the heat- 
exchanger surfaces, it is usually impractical to 
make the surge tanks, tube headers, and reservoirs 
of other materials than steel or iron. 


4. There is no chance of deterioration of the rec- 
tifier equipment or blocking of cooling passages as 
a result of corrosion or products of corrosion. 


It is sometimes desirable to ground the 
water-to-water heat exchangers to eliminate 
the inconvenience to personnel of having the 
heat-exchanger surfaces at various poten- 
tials above ground. This can be done both 
with the soldered-on copper tubing employ- 
ing distilled water, or by using 0.1 per cent 
sodium-chromate solution, as the leakage 
currents are satisfactorily limited. How- 
ever, if it is not too inconvenient, it is better 
to insulate the heat exchanger from ground 
and allow it to operate at rectifier potential. 
This has the advantage of keeping the leak- 
age currents back to ground in the cooler 
and more highly resistant part of the water 
circuit where they can be minimized. 


H. K. Sels (Public Service Gas and Electric 
Company, Newark, N. J.): Cox and Jones 
have dealt rather briefly with the problem of 
telephone interference. There are many 
other factors involved besides those men- 
tioned, such as the susceptibility and con- 
figuration of the communication or signal 
system and the present influences and elec- 
trical characteristics of the power system. 
This problem cannot be dismissed lightly 
considering the inductive co-ordination 
measures usually present in every system 
where some additional influence such as rec- 
tifier harmonics may produce trouble. 

The suggestion of the authors that 36- 
phase operation gives satisfactory operation 
in most cases raises two questions: 


1. Speaking in general terms for average condi- 
tions, what proportion of system load can rectifier 
load become before trouble will be experienced? 


2. Have there been any cases where more than 36- 
phase operation has been required? 


This is a question involving several par- 
ties; namely, the utility, their customer, com- 
munication or signal interests, and equip- 
ment manufacturers. From a utility stand- 
point, it is expected that the custemer and 
the manufacturer of his equipment will be re- 
sponsible for continuing good relations with 
communication and signal companies. 


J. H. Cox: Mr. Steede has discussed glass- 
bulb mercury-are rectifiers and has pre- 
sented a case where they have proved satis- 
factory. However, it must be admitted 
that these large glass bulbs are inherently 
fragile wherever installed and are suitable 
at all only for relatively low-power installa- 
tions. For large installations such as are 
common in the electrochemical industry the 
glass bulb has two very serious limitations: 


1. The current per anode is low, and the number of 
main and secondary wires would be prohibitive. 
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2. On large busses high-speed switching is neces- 
sary to avoid destruction of apparatus, and the cost 
of high-speed switching would be prohibitive for 
even the largest glass-bulb rectifiers. 


Mr. Morton has discussed the use of or- 
dinary steel water jackets on the rectifier, 
together with sodium-dichromate treatment 
of the recirculating water. It is true that 
this system is also quite satisfactory. I 
question the statement that there is hydro- 
gen-ion penetration through the steel where 
exposed to air. Such penetration would de- 
pend upon some corrosion taking place, and, 
obviously, an exposed portion of the tank 
would be finished to prevent such corrosion. 
The only functions of cooling are to dissi- 
pate the losses and to maintain a mercury 
vapor pressure which provides satisfactory 
rectifier performance. Since this perform- 
ance actually is highly satisfactory with 
soldered-on copper cooling coils, there can 
be little argument about the effectiveness 
with which such a system cools the tank 
walls. Furthermore, where copper is used on 
the rectifier the extent of corrosion that 
takes place is purely nominal in a recirculat- 
ing system where oxygen is excluded, even 
on the portions of the circulating system 
that must still be made of iron. It will be 
agreed generally that the grounding of a 
piece of apparatus is always desirable, and 
the sodium-dichromate treatment of the 
recirculating water certainly increases the 
difficulty of grounding the heat exchanger. 

Mr. Sels discusses the question of har- 
monics generated by large rectifier installa- 
tions and asks what proportion of system 
load can rectifier loads become before trouble 
will be experienced. There are several in- 
stallations where the rectifier load consti- 
tutes practically the entire generating out- 
put. In at least one case this local system, 
involving over 100,000 kw, is connected to a 
public-utility transmission system, and no 
difficulty has been experienced. In the 
Bonneville territory the rectifier load is be- 
coming a very important percentage of the 
total. Although no serious difficulty has 
been encountered, the sheer magnitude of 
the powers involved in this location has 
caused at least one user to decide to increase 
the number of phases to 108 at those stations 
where this is possible. 


Three- Winding Transformer 
Ring-Bus Characteristics 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 
42-153 by G. W. Bills and C. A. MacArthur, 
presented at the AIEE Pacific Coast conven- 
tion, Vancouver, B. C., Canada, September 
9-11, 1942, and published in AIEE TRANS- 
Be EONS: 1942, December section, pages 


A. H. Frampton (The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario, Toronto, Ont, 
Canada): The type of switching diagram 
proposed by the author is one which, in 
slightly different form, has been proposed 
for several major developments in eastern 
Canada. The selection of a proper diagram 
in such cases is often difficult, and it has 
been found helpful to draw up the following 
specification for an ideal diagram against 
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which alternative proposals may be com- 
pared, and their relative merits weighed. 
Probably no one diagram will ever meet all 
of these requirements, but at least the exer- 
cising of personal judgment may be limited 
to the weight accorded each item in the 
specification. 

1. The switching diagram should be sufficiently 
flexible to permit the available capacity being sub- 
divided into as many components as there may be 


independent groups of load to be supplied, while 
retaining: 

(a). Convenient and flexible control of real and 
reactive power flow in each load subdivision. 


(b). The ability to isolate any piece of equipment, 
in event of disturbance or for purposes of routine 
maintenance, without affecting other equipment 
which should remain in service. 


At the same time the highest practical efficiency of 
operation should be effected in the combined plant, 
whether measured in terms of utilization of river 
flow or fuel consumption. 


2. The clearance of any disturbance in any one 
load subdivision should not affect the continuity 
of service in other load subdivisions. 


3. The loss of one transmission circuit in any 
one load subdivision should not isolate from the 
load generating capacity in excess of the operating 
reserve capacity in that load subdivision. 


4, The operating duty imposed upon both new 
and existing circuit-breaker equipment should not 
exceed the safe capacity of such equipment. 


5. The diagram should be simple, preferably sym- 
metrical and of a repetitive form, so that the 
switching connections in each of the load sub- 
divisions will resemble each other and also the 
combined station diagram. Undue complexity 
that would hamper the operating staff, particularly 
under emergency conditions, should be avoided. 


6. The over-all cost should compare favorably 
with alternative proposals. 


As the diagram shown in Figure 2 of the 
paper is presumably not advanced as a 
practical proposal, but only as representing 
any form of diagram resulting in bussed 
connections at the sending and receiving 
ends, no comments are offered beyond the 
fact that a saving in low-voltage bus cop- 
per, and some reduction in short-circuit 
values would result from the use of con- 
ventional double low-voltage windings in 
the step-up transformation. However, if 
the diagram proposed in Figure 1 of the 
paper is judged on the basis of the above 
specification, it will be noted that it will 
rank high only if it is granted that the sta- 
tion will always supply only one load group. 
In that case, all but two of the conditions 
will be satisfactorily met, the exceptions 
being that all breakers are inaccessible for 
maintenance work without the associated 


“ 


/ 


ve 


equipment being taken out of service, and ~ 


the over-all cost is likely to be high. 

In the latter connection, the author refers 
to the additional cost of the increased step- 
up transformer capacity as being partially 
offset by the elimination of high-voltage 
breakers. Actually, if it is granted that in 
Figure 2 double low-voltage windings could 
have been shown, then the author’s diagram 
requires at least double-capacity breakers 
and connections in the low-voltage trans- 
former circuits, with a further consequent 
increase in cost. Approximate estimates 


t 


would appear to indicate that the total in- — 


creased cost could be offset only if the 
transmission voltage were considerably 
higher than 230 ky, thus effecting a very 
substantial saving in high-voltage switching. 
In the optimum case, it is possible that the 
author’s proposal might result in the saving 
of one complete transmission circuit. 

On the other hand, if it is required that 
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the station illustrated be subdivided into 
two load groups, or say a nine-unit station 
into three groups, it will be noted that it 
will be extremely difficult to satisfy the 
requirements of condition 1 in the preceding 
specification, even though additional con- 
nections are added to form further loops in 
the low-voltage circuits. If these connec- 
tions are added, then the diagram becomes 


\\ quite complicated, conflicting with condition 


‘5. It is considered therefore that this form 
of diagram would find application only in 
single-load group generating stations or 
their equivalent. 


H. N. Muller, Jr. (Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.): The authors have described 
the results of an a-c network-calculator 
study performed to investigate the merits of 
a particular generator bussing scheme. This 
ting-bus arrangement was studied over 15 
years ago at the time the Boulder Canyon 
project was under consideration, but results 
of such studies have never been presented 
in the technical literature. The investiga- 
tion performed by the authors shows that 
application of this bussing arrangement re- 
sults in increased transient power limits and 
decreased short-circuit currents, both of 
these attributes being of prime significance 
on certain systems. 

The authors chose for study a ring-bus 
system composed of four groups of two gen- 
erators connected through three-winding 
transformers to four high-voltage lines. All 
these lines terminate on one load bus. 
Since each generator is specified to have a 
capacity of 55,000 kva, this means that the 
total output of the assumed station, 440,000 
kva, is transmitted to one load center. 
This is not improbable, but the more usual 
case would be for these transmission lines 
to carry the station output to two or more 
load centers. In the introduction to this pa- 
per, power concentrations of over 1,000,000 
kw are directly referred to, and in de- 
velopments approaching this size it would 
be extremely unlikely to have the entire 
output delivered to one load bus. Asa mat- 
ter of interest, the authors name Boulder 
Dam, Grand Coulee, and the proposed St. 
Lawrence project as exemplifying large 
power concentrations where the bussing 
scheme studied might be of advantage. 
Note that none of these projects named do, 
or probably would, deliver their total out- 
put to one load center. 

The question then naturally arises as to 
whether the smaller ideal system chosen for 
study by Bills and MacArthur can be used 
to reach conclusions that can be extrapo- 
lated to apply to the larger and more 
general layouts. With this point in mind 
the discusser has performed additional 
studies of a more general nature, concerning 
the results of which brief comments are 
offered. 

If a larger generating source is assumed 
than that chosen by the authors, and if the 
transmission lines emanating from this 
source are of varying length and deliver 
load to two. or more independent load 
centers, the three-winding transformer ring- 
bus scheme becomes less ideal. Significantly 
higher transient-power limits and lower 
short-circuit currents still prevail, but other 
operating limitations can appear. If one 
independent load center is drawing heavy 
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load, while the load supplied over other 
lines to another receiver is light, unbalanced 
division of the reactive kilovolt-ampere bur- 
den between generators will result, and 
one or more generators may exceed their 
maximum field limitations while other units 
operate with light field current. To allevi- 
ate this difficulty it would be necessary to 
sacrifice bus voltage regulation. If it is 
desired to control the voltage of the trans- 
mission lines feeding one load center inde- 
pendently of those lines feeding another re- 
ceiver, the proposed ring-bus arrangement 
appears inflexible compared to certain 
more conventional schemes. 

The above points are not mentioned with 
an intent to condemn but are raised to 
show that the bussing scheme in question 
requires careful study before its use is recom- 
mended for a particular installation. Very 
broad conclusions cannot be drawn from 
study of one system. On systems embody- 
ing the comparative simplicity of the one 
studied by the authors, this transformer 
ring-bus arrangement appears to offer 
valuable advantages without introducing 
any difficult problems of operation. It 
deserves serious consideration on projects 
whose complexity is limited by size but of 
necessity must be carefully analyzed on large 
projects, since the operating problems and 
limitations which can result may over- 
balance the inherent advantages. 


G. W. Bills and C. A. MacArthur: It is 
granted that the three-winding ring-bus 
arrangement is not a cure-all, but no known 
system will satisfy all the requirements 
specified by Mr. Frampton. To bus as 
much as 1,000,000 kva of generators at a 
station is not only risky in that the entire 
station may be lost during a disturbance, 
but problems involving the control of real 
and reactive power flow may arise when dif- 
ferent load groups exist. For this reason 
we consider only single-load systems al- 
though more extensive systems have been 
investigated and found feasible. 

Mr. Frampton stated that only the use of 
transmission voltages higher than 230 kv 
would offset the increased cost of larger 
transformer capacity. We would like to 
point out that it is permissible to invest 
more in the three-winding transformer ring- 
bus system than in the sandard system be- 
cause of the increase in firm power it is 
possible to transmit. However, an eco- 
nomic study was beyond the intended scope 
of this paper. 

From transient-stability and short-circuit 
considerations, however, the three-winding 
transformer ring-bus system has been shown 
to have very definite advantages. 

It is extremely interesting to know that 
Mr. Muller investigated the ring-bus ar- 
rangement years ago and arrived at the 
same conclusions as the authors concerning 
the stability and short-circuit considera- 
tions. 

We would like to point out that the out- 
put of six 82,500-kva generators at Boulder 
Dam sends power to a common bus at Los 
Angeles; that in the proposed St. Lawrence 
project as much as 500,000 kw may go to 
Rotterdam, N. Y.; and in the Bonneville 
Power Administration transmission system 
similar blocks of power will be transmitted 


to concentrated load centers such as at. 


Seattle, Spokane, and Vancouver, Wash. 
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Any scheme which busses all the genera- 
tors will be inflexible when it becomes neces- 
sary to regulate different receiving-end bus 
voltages by changing the sending-end 
potential. However, most modern hydro- 
electric projects resort to the use of syn- 
chronous condensers and transformers hav- 
ing tap changing under load for purposes of 
regulation so that thisis nota serious problem. 

Mr. Muller’s point that this ring-bus 
arrangement must be carefully analyzed for 
a particular system is well taken. We did 
not intend to imply this bussing arrange- 
ment was suitable for all large systems but 
had hoped to show it might be very suitable 
for certain projects. 


A Practical Discussion of 
Problems in Transformer 
Differential Protection 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 
42-146 by P. W. Shill, presented at the 
AIEE Pacific Coast convention, Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada, September 9-11, 1942, and 


published in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
December section, pages 854-8. 


John Teasdale (British Columbia Electric 
Railway Company Limited, Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada): There are two paragraphs 
near the beginning of this paper which, in 
generalizing on current-differential schemes, 
seem to suggest that various measures 
used to secure good balance on differential 
circuits no longer have the same value as 
formerly. This view is scarcely in ac- 
cordance with the facts, 

As experience is extended, and as larger 
units come into service, the trend is rather 
in the direction of still greater care in the 
application of current-differential protection 
and instances to the contrary imply the 
acceptance of a lower standard of engineer- 
ing. 

Accuracy in reproducing the primary con- 
ditions in the secondary circuits at all times 
is still the ideal sought after and is ap- 
proached as nearly as possible on important 
installations. When all that is possible has 
been done in this direction, then considera- 
tion is given to dealing with inaccuracies 
that cannot be avoided, so that they do not 
affect relay operation adversely. 

A high-setting instantaneous relay com- 
bined with a low-setting timed relay, as 
referred to in this paper, is one method of 
evading trouble on account of these causes, 
but it should not be regarded as modifying 
the need for a good balance in the secondary 
circuits. Otherwise, to be entirely safe, it 
will require settings that involve material 
sacrifice in speed or sensitivity. For this 
reason, its value on installations of any 
importance, without any additional pro- 
tection, is likely to be inferior to ordinary 
differential protection using restraint on 
through faults, and these relays cost little 
more and are probably no more difficult to 
obtain in wartime. 


E. G. Ratz (Canadian Westinghouse Com- 
pany, Ltd, Hamilton, Ont., Canada): 
Induction-type relays having very inverse 
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characteristics, with fairly sensitive current 
settings and a high-speed instantaneous 
trip device included, are difficult to improve 
upon for transformer differential protection. 

The maximum through-fault current can 
usually be determined from the reactance of 
the transformer bank, and the difference 
currents in relays can be reduced to a mini- 
mum on through faults by exact matching 
of the current-transformer ratios. We 
have found this to be a very desirable pro- 
cedure in order to make such difference cur- 
rents a minimum and thus reduce this 
limitation to the permissible sensitivity 
setting. If proper care is taken, difference 
currents on through faults will certainly be 
small, and, even if they do exceed the cur- 
rent setting of the relay-induction element, 
faulty tripping will almost certainly be 
avoided because of the difference currents 
being such as to cause the relay to operate 
on the inverse and longer timed portion of 
its curve. 

Difference currents on through faults are 
also minimized by keeping the burden on 
the main current transformers at a mini- 
mum, and this makes the omission of auxil- 
iary balancing transformers desirable, as 
such transformers usually have a relatively 
high burden. 

The current setting of 15 amperes and 15 
cycles suggested for magnetizing inrush 
seems high. Even if the maximum inrush 
current considerably exceeds the current 
setting, this current falls very quickly, and 
a very inverse characteristic will prevent 
faulty operation. Further, relay elements of 
the induction type are less susceptible to 
difference currents with d-c components 
than plunger-type relays. 

With respect to the author’s objection to 
the use of suppressor devices to prevent 
operation on magnetizing inrush, it is sug- 
gested that a relay of the ratio differential, 
or any other type, can have restraint added 
with a momentary compensating magnetic 
characteristic in proportion to the rise in 
voltage. This restraining action would be 
the maximum at the moment the trans- 
former bank is energized and would die out 
at approximately the same rate as the mag- 
netizing inrush, thus providing restraint 
only when required and approximately in 
proportion to the requirements at various 
moments during the magnetizing inrush 
period. If the transformer bank were 
picked up with a fault, the fault-current 
torque would exceed the restraining coil 
torque within a cycle or two, providing the 
required operation without undue delay. 

We have used impedance relays, with the 
eurrent coils connected in the differential 
circuit, and the voltage coils energized from 
the main circuit and set to operate in- 
stantly at a differential current of ap- 
proximately three times full load current, 
at full voltage. In case of bad faults, the 
voltage drops, thus reducing the differential 
current required to trip, in proportion to the 
drop in voltage. This relay is more sensitive 
on faults than a straight instantaneous over- 
current relay and is particularly effective 
and fast if the transformer bank is large 
compared to the connected system, for 
example, if the fault current delivered to the 
transformer bank is unusually low because 
of reduction of connected capacity. 

We feel that it is highly desirable to pro- 
vide devices to limit the serisitivity momen- 
tarily to meet inherent conditions such as 
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magnetizing inrush, and through-fault cur- 
rents, if necessary, rather than to reduce 
the sensitivity of the equipment under all 
conditions. 


L. L. Fountain (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): The subject paper calls attention to 
some very important considerations in the 
differential relaying of transformer banks. 
The admonishments in regard to washing 
out zero-sequence currents, where the trans- 
former bank is grounded, and the methods 
used in calculating ratio of current trans- 
formers are adequate. 

I feel, however, that not enough em- 
phasis has been placed on the calculations 
necessary to obtain the transient values 
mentioned under the heading ‘Relays.’ 
In order to arrive at the assumed values 
given for maximum differential current 
caused by through- and magnetizing-current 
transients, a rather complicated set of cal- 
culations must be made, requiring a knowl- 
edge of the current transformer’s saturation 
characteristics, time constants of the sys- 
tem, and relay characteristics when ener- 
gized by transients containing a large d-c 
component. Probably Mr. Shill considered 
that the practical nature of his paper did 
not permit delving too much into these cal- 
culations. Mention of them, however, 
would prevent any false notion that the 
values he gives are readily available on the 
majority of applications. 

The percentage differential relay with 
restraint windings is certainly to be pre- 
ferred over and above the simple over- 
current relay. This type of relay permits 
the use of current transformers that are not 
evenly matched so far as saturation char- 
acteristics are concerned. Also the com- 
plicated calculations necessary in the 
application of the simple overcurrent relay 
can generally be omitted when the per- 
centage differential relay is used, since its 
restraint characteristic allows a larger 
differential current to flow without false 
operation. 

The percentage differential relay used in 
transformer protection is of the same con- 
struction as the induction time-delay over- 
current relay recommended in this paper. 
Because of its popularity and the similarity 
of its parts to those used in the induction 
overcurrent relay, it can be obtained from 
the relay manufacturers as readily as any 
other relay. 

The discussion of magnetizing-current 
inrush trip suppressors seems to deal only 
with those types that depend on time delay 
or shunting the relay operating coil to pre- 
vent false operation. There is available a 
type of trip suppressor that has none of 
these undesirable characteristics but de- 
pends on system voltage indication as a 
monitoring means to prevent. false relay 
operation. A breaker closing to energize a 
transformer bank normally applies full 
voltage across the windings. If these 
voltages are normal, then the trip sup- 
pressor prevents the differential relay from 
operating on the magnetizing-current in- 
rush. Should the transformer be faulted, 
then one or more of the three-phase volt- 
ages will be below normal, and the trip 
suppressor will allow the differential relay 
to function in a normal manner without 
time delay or decrease in its sensitivity. 


Discussions 


S. Minneci (General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass.): In his discussion of the 
problems in transformer differential pro- 
tection Mr. Shill describes a practical solu- 
tion for the protection of power transformers 
with fixed ratios. Transformers equipped 
with load ratio control have their ratios 
changed by taps in any of their windings. 
A variable-ratio transformer will therefore 
allow an unbalance of 10 to 20 per cent in 
the secondary currents of differentially 
connected current transformers, in its leads. 
Since the unbalanced current thus pro- 
duced does not increase greatly as a per- 
centage of the through current, percentage 
differential relays in which the operating 
current is a certain percentage of the 
through current are usually employed to 
obtain a sensitive setting at low currents 
without danger of tripping the transformer 
breaker on through faults. This problem 
was the subject of an article written by 
J. W. Dodge and published in the May 
1929 issue of the General Electric Review. 

Another consideration in the problem of 
differential relay protection is the effect on 
the duration of inrush currents when trans- 
formers are paralleled. Studies made by 
C. D. Hayward, relay engineering depart- 
ment, General Electric Company show that 
inrush currents appear in both the trans- 
former which is to be energized and the 
transformer already in service and that the 
inrush currents may persist at nearly full- 
load current magnitude for a period of 66 
cycles after the second transformer is con- 
nected in parallel. Factors affecting the 
inrush currents and a means for adequate 
protection under these conditions are de- 
scribed in a paper prepared by Doctor 
Hayward.! 
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P. W. Shill: While the paper was intended 
originally to deal with the subject of the 
present exigencies and the limitations in 
the selection of relays and other equipment 
which have been imposed on protection 
engineers by our governmental regulations, 
the discussion has tended more to the con- 
sideration of ideal conditions and designs. 

The exact matching of current trans- 
formers to suit the inherent ratio of the 
power transformers presupposes that there 
be a series of taps on one set of current 
transformers to match the taps on the power 
transformers for the ratio-adjusting or tap- 
changing switchgear. While it may be 
quite easy to make changes in the cases of 
off-load ratio adjustments, it would be 
necessary to provide tap-changing switch- 
gear for the current transformers in the case 
of automatic tap changing on load. Thi 
is hardly feasible economically; neither is i 
necessary, because small permanent differ- 
ential currents can be taken care of easily. 
Slight differences in current-transformer 
ratios are no more serious in the eases of 
transformer ‘banks with fixed ratios than 
they are in the cases of those with auto- 
matically variable ratios. é 

It is true that auxiliary current trans- 
formers usually have rather high burdens; 
in fact, most of them have burdens which 
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are considerably higher than they need to be. 
The errors they may intoduce are most 
serious in the cases of through-fault cur- 
rents. In these cases the burdens of auxil- 
lary current transformers are shared by two 
of the sets of power current transformers in 
the differential system. While the portions 
of the total burden of the auxiliary current 
transformers which are carried by each set 


of power current transformers may still be 


igh enough to impair the ratios of the 
latter, both sets will be subject to the same 
conditions so that any differential between 
their secondary currents under these con- 
ditions will be relatively small. The chief 
objection to auxiliary current transformers 
is that they may provide additional d-c 
transients under fault conditions. The 
relays must be arranged to pass these 
transients. In the case of faults in the 
differentially protected zone, the auxiliary 
current transformers, by upsetting the ratio 
of one set of power current transformers, 
tend to make the protection more sensitive. 

The calculations of expected transients 
were considered to be outside the scope of 
this paper, and they have been dealt with 
very well by other authors at different times. 
It should be noted that the figures given in 
the paper cannot be considered as typical 
by any means. Each case must be care- 
fully considered on the conditions to be met, 
if there be any uneasiness of mind about 
transient conditions to be expected, or 
experience proves that such transient cur- 
rents do reach troublesome values‘in any 
particular case. The case reported verbally 
at the convention meeting of a transformer 
bank having a charging current inrush of 
five times normal full-load current and 
requiring 2.5 seconds (150 cycles) to decay, 
shows what can be expected in extreme 
cases. 

There is no argument that restrained 
relays which drop their restraint under 
fault conditions in the protected zone are 
very desirable and should be used if possible. 
From the writer’s experience, current-ratio 
differential relays requiring as high as a 
50 per cent unbalance to operate are not so 
satisfactory for passing transient currents 
as are ordinary overcurrent relays. 

With regard to the availablility of relays, 
the writer has just received three ordinary 
induction-type overcurrent relays with in- 
stantaneous attachments for which the 
order was placed over 11 months ago. Of 
course, the standard explanation is “‘priori- 
ties.’ This may be sufficient and quite 
satisfactory for the devotees of this new 
quasi religion, but it does not help the man 
with a job to do, who has to meet dates when 
apparatuses are required to be put into serv- 
ice. How long it would take to get any 
special types of relays is anybody’s guess 
these days. 

Anyone who has had experience in practi- 
cal engineering design knows that in almost 
all cases, in all branches of engineering, pin- 
point accuracy seldom is finally attainable 
or necessary. After one has made the cal- 
culations for one’s ideal design, one must 
immediately look around for the equipment 
and materials which most closely meet the 
ideal requirements. Equipment and ma- 
terials usually have to be selected from 
standard sizes and available stocks and 
adapted for one’s purposes. Special equip- 
ment is, usually, relatively quite expensive 
and is not often justified by engineering 
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considerations. If one accepts the prin- 
ciple that lack of pin-point accuracy is proof 
of a low standard of engineering, then there 
is and has been very little high-standard 
engineering done in any branch of the 
profession. In the writer’s opinion, high- 
standard engineering consists of: 


1. Determining the ideal arrangement and condi- 
tions that are desirable. 


2. Determining the tolerances that are permissible. 


3. Selecting the equipment and materials which 
are most available and economical for the purpose. 


Pin-point accuracy is no more necessary in 
a properly designed current-differential 
protection than in any other piece of en- 
gineering. 


Method for A-C Network 


Analysis Using Resist- 
ance Networks 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 42- 
149 by Waldo E. Enns, presented at the AIEE 
Pacific Coast convention, Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada, September 9-11, 1942, and pub- 
lished in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, De- 
cember section, pages 875-80. 


Mabel M. Rockwell (Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Burbank, Calif.): The author 
of this paper deserves commendation for his 
ingenious application of the circuit theory to 
the solution of the always difficult network 
problem using the d-c board. This de- 
velopment should be of considerable prac- 
tical value to utility companies, since most 
of them have d-c boards available for short- 
circuit studies, but comparatively few have 


.a-c boards, and under present conditions 


the likelihood of obtaining such is un- 
doubtedly remote. 

In operating a power system practical 
questions of load distribution, substation 
location, and so forth, occur even more fre- 
quently than relay problems and in the past 
have often had to be solved by very approx- 
imate or laborious methods. While Mr. 
Enns’ method is, of course, more laborious 
than the simple solution of using an a-c 
board, in the absence of the latter it presents 
a powerful and useful tool for solving many 
urgent problems with the equipment on 
hand. 


V. B. Wilfley (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Seattle, Wash.): 
The author of this paper should be com- 
mended very highly for his development of 
the method he has described. 

Heretofore, it has been considered neces- 
sary to use the a-c calculating board for the 
making of complicated system load studies. 
However, there are few such boards avail- 
able, and the means of making use of the 
standard variable resistance d-c board, as 
described by Mr. Enns, is of decided im- 
portance. 

In these times, the very best possible use 
of all system facilities is necessary, and load 
division studies are essential for best system 
operation. Practically every utility owns a 
d-c board, and a description has been given 
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as to how it may be used to obtain valuable 
information. 

In the past, the use of d-c boards has, 
generally, been confined to short-circuit 
studies. Even for this type of study, the 
results were subject to some error, because 
either the resistance had to be considered as 
negligible or, if impedance values were used, 
those in one circuit had to be assumed to 
be inphase with those of other circuits. The 
method covered by the paper will be much 
more accurate for all types of studies, as the 
resistance and reactance are used in their 
correct relationship to each other. 

A review of the paper indicates that a 
certain amount of paper calculation work is 
necessary, but these calculations seem quite 
straightforward and involve only simple 
slide-rule mathematics. Also, such studies 
are not made frequently of a general rule. 

In the first part of the paper, reference is 
made to a design of d-c board which will be 
particularly well suited for use with this 
method. It would be appreciated if Mr. 
Enns would give a little additional informa- 
tion about its general features and how it 
differs from the standard d-c board. I as- 
sume that it will make use of four circuits 
connected in series parallel to save time in 
obtaining readings. 


Charles A. MacArthur (Bonneville Power 
Administration, Portland, Oreg.): One diffi- 
culty with Mr. Enns’ proposal is the neces- 
sity for estimating voltages at points re- 
moved from the reference bus. The initial 
estimate should be relatively close in order 
to avoid the necessity for a second solution 
with the four network combinations (real 
and reactive current with resistance and 
reactance networks). For networks which 
are radically changed from any previously 
studied, this may be very difficult. 

A short cut to obtain this initial result is 
possible by using the real component of 
current with the resistance network and the 
reactive component of current with the 
reactance network. These two combine to 
give nearly the correct magnitude of voltage 
drop to remote busses. The bus voltages 
thus obtained may be used as described by 
Mr. Enns in section 3 of the ‘‘Application of 
Method to Network Problems.” 

The use of resistance networks for a-c 
network analysis is a valuable tool for com- 
panies which cannot justify an a-c calcula- 
ting board. 


W. W. Parker (Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa.): Mr. Enns’ paper is very interesting 
in describing an ingenious method of over- 
coming the inherent limitations of a d-c cal- 
culator board in the study of a-c networks. 
By successive solutions of four equations 
with four separate setups, the real and re- 
active power flow and bus voltages can be 
obtained. 

As indicated in the paper, wherever a-c 
network calculators are available, they will 
always be used in preference to this method, 
as obviously the direct replica approach 
gives accurate solutions much more quickly 
and easily. For other than short-circuit or 
the simpler regulation problems, that is, for 
transient-stability and load-control inter- 
connection problems, the application of the 
method discussed in the paper would be 
decidedly limited. 
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In the last few years, as outlined in the 
recent paper, entitled “The Modern A-C 
Network Calculator’’! which was presented 
at the 1941 Pacific Coast convention, the 
number of a-c network calculators has 
greatly increased. The latter two, men- 
tioned at that time as being under construc- 
tion, have since been installed and are now 
in practically continuous operation. 

Many of the a-c network calculators are 
available for use by engineers other than 
the owners, so that it is now possible for a-c 
calculator analysis of any of the major 
problems of the design and operating 
engineer, ¥ 
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Waldo E. Enns: The discussions presented 
indicate the acceptance of the method out- 
lined in the paper as a practical tool for 
making load distribution and voltage studies 
with a d-c calculating board. This favorable 
opinion is appreciated, coming as it does 
from engineers close to the subject of a-c 
network analysis. 

One point brought out in the discussion 
is that the use of this method applied to 
existing d-c boards is more laborious than 
the a-c calculator. This point must be ad- 
mitted; however, where an a-c calculator 
is not close at hand, in many cases load 
studies can be solved more economically on 
an existing d-c board. 

Although it was beyond the scope of the 
present paper, the writer hopes to describe 
soon a resistance board designed especially 
for this new method which greatly simplifies 
its use. 


A New Single-Pole Service 


Restorer 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 
42-147 by E. E. Tugby, presented at the 
AIEE Pacific Coast convention, Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada, September 9-11, 1942, and 
published in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 1942, 
December section, pages 889-92. 


G. F. Lincks (General Electric Company 
Pittsfield, Mass.): Mr. Tugby has de- 
scribed a very interesting development in 
restorers or reclosers. One of the features 
of the’ restorer is the adjustability of time- 
current characteristics in the field, so as to 
trip at 150, 200, or 250 per cent of the 
rating within a variable time range of from 
about 2.5 to 9 seconds. While apparently 
desirable, there are some practical applica- 
tion problems which make the value of 
this feature somewhat questionable. 

It is unlikely that many operators, even 
if they could, would consider throwing short 
circuits on their distribution systems in 
order to make the field adjustment Mr. 
Tugby states was necessary in properly co- 
ordinating the system described and shown 
in Figure 5 of the paper. In making system 
co-ordination studies for overcurrent pro- 
tection, it is customary to demand a very 
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high degree of reliability and accuracy in 
both the published time-current character- 
istics and the product. This permits mak- 
ing a completely co-ordinated system settp 
on paper with the expectancy of securing L100 
per cent successful operation when installed. 
For example, a number of utilities with more 
than four years operating experience on 
sectionalized systems protected by single 
element and reclosing fuse cutouts report 
that they have yet to experience one false 
operation, 

To make use of the adjustment feature of 
the restorer described for making a co- 
ordinated system setup on paper, it would 
be necessary to have a series of time-current 
curves such as is provided for relays. The 
time-delay adjustment of each restorer 
would have to be accurately calibrated for 
a number of intervening settings between 
the minimum and maximum so as to meet 
curves published for each one. Such a 
procedure naturally would involve some 
variables in commercial manufacture which 
would have to be known so they could be 
taken into consideration in making co- 
ordination studies. It would be of value if 
Mr. Tugby could give some data on just how 
much this variation would be. A compari- 
son of the curves of Figure 2 of the paper 
when replotted on log-log co-ordinate paper 
shows a difference in shape between the 
maximum and minimum time delay. This 
would indicate the need for individual curves 
for each adjustment. 

In setting up a co-ordinated system it is 
customary to start with the protective de- 
vice farthest out on the system. The eco- 
nomic justification for the use of restorers 
or reclosers would be premised on services 
feeding appliance loads, such as ranges, and 
so forth, requiring at least 60-ampere serv- 
ice entrance fusing. As pointed out in the 
AIKE paper “Trends in Distribution Over- 
current Protection,'’! in order for 60-ampere 
250-volt fuses to operate ahead of the fuse 
on the primary circuit of the distribution 
transformer, the primary fuse link must be 
rated at least three amperes at 7.5 kv, five 
amperes at five kv, and 15 amperes at 2.5 
kv. A majority of the restorers will be used 
with a minimum three-ampere fuse rating 
on 7.2/12.5-kv grounded-wye circuits. 
Thus, for example, proper sequence of opera- 
tion with the 60-ampere service entrance 
and five-ampere primary fuses will require 
setting three-ampere restorers to trip at 
250 per cent of the rating and with the 
maximum time delay. Progressive heating 
during the two subsequent closures cannot 
be depended upon to cause a higher rated 
fuse link to melt before lockout, since the 
seven seconds reclosing time of the restorers 
would permit too much cooling of this link. 
Some advantage might be gained from the 
adjustable feature if the restorers closer to 
the source of supply could be made to oper- 
ate more slowly than the setting of the 
three-ampere restorer. But if the restorer 
at the extreme end is set at or close to the 
maximum tripping current and time delay, 
the desired number of restorers to be con- 
nected in series may restrict the permissible 
lower setting of the restorers closer to the 
source of supply. 

The preceding illustration uses the three- 
ampere restorer as an example. However, 
other factors such as a “minimum fusing 
practice of five or eight amperes” at the 
transformer primary winding would pre- 
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clude the use of a three-ampere restorer. 
Instead, a six-ampere restorer would be 
required with minimum 200 per cent and. 
250 per cent current pickup for five- and 
eight-ampere fuses respectively and with 
the maximum time delay. Transformers. 
with internal fuses, especially the earlier 
product, might necessitate adjusting even 
20- or 25-ampere restorers for maximum. 
current and time-delay settings. Service 
experience has proved repeatedly that long- 
time outages amounting to as high as 12 or 
more hours may be anticipated if the trans- 
former fuses and line-sectionalizing equip- 
ment are not co-ordinated properly. 

In addition, economic considerations may 
dictate the use of single-element fuse cut- 
outs at the branches. At many such in- 
stallations fuse links will be employed which. 
are rated higher than those just considered, 
for transformer protection, thereby affecting 
the settings of higher-rated transformers. 
The AIEE papers, ‘Relative Value of 
Different Types of Overcurrent Protection. 
for Distribution Circuits’? and ‘Relative 
Expense for Service Restoration With 
Different Types of Overcurrent Protection 
for Distribution Cireuits’’,’ as presented at 
the 1942 winter and summer conventions. 
respectively indicate that in the general case 
single-element fuses provide the major 
portion of the improvement in service con- 
tinuity that is obtainable by branch pro- 
tection. Very little additional improvement 
can be secured by the use of either reclosing 
fuses or automatic-resetting reclosers or 
restorers. The savings in restoration ex- 
pense were not proportional to the difference 
in initial cost of reclosing equipment over 
the low-cost single element fuses. This pro- 
portion would be further out of line if the 
adjustment feature added anything to the 
cost of the restorer. 

It would appear, therefore, that the im- 
practicability of making settings in the field 
and the application problems involved in co- 
ordination with fuses located farther out on 
the line definitely limit the advantage of the 


adjustability of the restorers’ time-current 


characteristics. 

If Mr, Tugby has any suggestions which 
will assist in making greater use of the ad- 
justment feature of the restorer, they will be 
of value to those making system-co-ordina- 
tion studies for overcurrent protection, 
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E. E. Tugby: Mr. Lincks apparently mis-_ 


interpreted some passages of the paper — 


when he assumes that it would be necessary 
to “throw short circuits on a distribution 
system” to determine restorer adjustments, 
It is customary to make system short- 


circuit studies before attempting any kind - 


of co-ordination work, and the computed 
values are used directly for restorer settings. 
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On a test setup with five restorers in cas- 
cade, all operated 100 per cent correct after 
having been adjusted by lever setting. 

Interpolation should be sufficiently accu- 

rate, if three time-current curves are avail- 
able: namely, maximum, intermediate, and 
minimum time delay, with calibrated iden- 
tification of the related points on the time 
scale. 
__ Selective tripping is assured if time-delay 
‘\settings between adjacent restorers of the 
same rating are 45 cycles or more apart. 
On 30-cycle settings occasional interference 
was observed because of manufacturing 
variations. 

The assumption made by Mr. Lincks that 
installation of service restorers is only 
justifiable in certain highly loaded feeders 
does not stand up under practical scrutiny. 
The cost of replacing blown fuses is high no 
matter what the fuse rating. 

Any computation of the economic justi- 
fication of restorer installation on the basis 
of feeder size or length or on the basis of 
service improvement alone, without con- 
sideration of maintenance savings, must 
lead to erroneous results. 

No one system condition can be labeled 
standard, and each requires special study, 
as any operating man knows only too well. 
That certain system setups exist which do 
not justify restorer installations is not dis- 
puted. In the majority of cases, however, 
their installation improves not only service 
continuity but also reduces maintenance 
costs, thereby justifying their application 
even if a moderate revision of fusing prac- 
tice should be necessary in isolated cases. 


History of A-C Wave Form, 


Its Determination and 
Standardization 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 
42-152 by Frederick Bedell, presented at 
the AIEE Pacific Coast convention, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada, September 9-11, 
1942, and published in AIEE TRANSAC- 
TIONS, 1942, December section, pages 
864-8. 


P. W. Shill (British Columbia . Electric 
Railway Company Limited, Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada): Figure 1 of this discussion 
is a copy of an old oscillogram which is in 
the writer’s possession. It was taken in 
the year 1908 at the City and Guilds of 
London Technical College, Finsbury, Lon- 
don, England, by Doctor Silvanus P. 
Thompson while demonstrating to his class 
the phase-angle shift of the current with 
respect to the voltage of a circuit under con- 
ditions of bad power factor. 

Strangely enough Doctor Thompson was 
the author referred to by the author of this 
paper in reference 4. 

The oscillogram, as can be seen by a close 
examination of Figure 1, was made on an 
“Ondographe Hospitalier.” To the best 
of the writer’s knowledge Hospitalier 
brought out this instrument in 1898. 
Quite probably it was the “electric curve 
tracer’? which is referred to in the author’s 
reference 17, to which is assigned also the 
date 1898. 
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For the benefit of those not familiar with 
the instrument, a brief description follows: 
The chart shown in Figure 1 was fastened 
around a brass drum. This drum was driven 
at a constant slow speed by a synchronous 
motor. The motor also drove a gear train 
which moved a contact around at another 
constant slow speed. A second contact was 
attached to the synchronous motor shaft. 
It can be seen readily that the two contacts 
would close the instrument circuit instan- 
taneously, once for each revolution of the 
motor shaft, but never twice in succession at 
the same point on the a-c wave. This 


Figure 1. Oscillo- 
gram taken in Lon- 
don in 1908 on 
Ondographe Hos- 
pitalier. 


caused a pen, quite similar to the ones we 
have now on graphic instruments, to move 
backward and forward across the chart 
following the successive impulses received 
from the current through the advancing 
contacts. The wave traces have the same 
type of radial distortion with which we are 
quite familiar today on some types of 
graphic instruments; so that the chart 
was printed with one set of co-ordinate 
lines drawn radially, as can be seen. 

This instrument represents an intermedi- 
ate stage in harmonic analysis, coming as 
it does between the point-by-point plotting 
method and the modern reflecting and cath- 
ode-ray oscillographs. It was in reality a 
direct mechanical means of obtaining 
quickly a trace of the wave form by an auto- 
matic point by point record. 

In Figure 1 the wave with the very pro- 
nounced harmonics is the voltage wave. 
The almost pure sine wave is the current 
wave. Time moves from right to left on the 
chart. These waves were produced from 
the power supplied to the school by the 
electricity-supply company operating in 
that area. 

By comparing this voltage wave with one 
produced by any modern generator, one 
can readily appreciate the improvement 
that has been made in generator design, and, 
therefore, what we owe to the science of 
harmonic analysis in this field. The year 
in which the generator which supplied these 
waves was built is not known to the writer, 
beyond the fact that it was at some time 
in the eighteen nineties. 

Further, an examination of the general 
shape of the voltage wave explains why the 
controversy raged over the so-called “‘sine- 
wave assumption.’”’ Possibly, when con- 
sidering the machines in use in the early 
days, the opponents of the assumption were 
right. However, one would hardly care to 
take such a stand today when considering 
our modern machines. It will also be 
noticed that if the current wave be cor- 
rected for radial distortion it has a more 
sloping front and a steeper back than a pure 
sine wave. 

Today we are in the habit of considering 
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apparatuses with magnetic cores as pro- 
ducers of harmonics. The current wave 
was taken from a current passing through 
an almost pure reactance, as can be seen 
by the phase angle shift. A comparison 
of the harmonics appearing in the voltage 
wave and the current wave would indicate 
that when the harmonics of a voltage im- 
pressed on a circuit exceed a certain mag- 
nitude with respect to the fundamental 
wave, apparatuses with magnetic cores act 
as chokes or filters for harmonics in the 


current. 
Such wave forms if put out by generators 


today would certainly cause untold trouble 
on communication circuits. It so happens 
that the gentleman who for a time was 
chief engineer of the telephone company 
operating in the area which was served by 
this system was the father of the writer of 
this discussion. Many a time the father has 
told his son of the terrible troubles he had 
with electric-power interference on his 
system, especially in the days when he was 
still struggling to try to operate single 
metallic ground-return telephone circuits. 

The writer fully appreciates the great 
service rendered by the author of the 
paper to all those seriously interested in the 
subject of a-c wave form by producing this 
paper and can only hope that others, with 
equal knowledge and background in their 
respective branches of electrical-engineering 
science as the author has in his, will render 
the profession equal services by preparing 
papers of comparable scope and quality. 
As he says in his concluding sentence, the 
author has not attempted to tell us the 
whole story. He has, however, given us 
references which must prove to be invalu- 
able. Those published from 30 to 50 years 
ago might otherwise have been in danger of 
dropping out of sight altogether. 


Charles F. Scott (Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn.): To the significant history 
which Dr. Bedell recounts he himself has 
been a notable contributor, as is attested 
by the 12 references to his own work in the 
bibliography. To the story of the 1890 
period I am able to add a few items relating 
to the Telluride power transmission and to 
the determination of wave form. Some of 
my own work and also that of Lamme and 
of Mershon are involved. 

The wave form of the early commercial 
alternator with surface winding on a drum 
armature approximated the sine wave. | 
The first Westinghouse toothed armature 
(one T-shaped tooth per field pole) pro- 
duced a wave which caused less trans- 
former-iron loss than that of the smooth 
armature. I undertook to measure the new 
wave form—the first such measurement at 
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the Westinghouse factory. I used the 
contact method but discarded the ordi- 
narily used condenser and ballistic gal- 
vanometer and made direct readings by a 
Cardew (hot-wire) voltmeter. The instru- 
ment required normally about a quarter of 
an ampere for a fair deflection; it took enor- 
mously more when there was one contact 
per revolution of a 12-inch disk, as evidenced 
by a long soft arc. But the resulting curve 
was very definite; there was a flat zero for 
about five per cent of the half cycle and a 
double peaked maximum with a depressed 
V between the peaks, and the sides were 
fairly straight lines. The shape of the curve 
was responsive to the configuration of poles 
and teeth; thus, as the width of the tooth 
was greater than the pole, all of the field flux 
passed into the tooth through a slight angle, 
and the unchanging flux resulted in a pro- 
longed ‘“‘flat’’ zero in the curve. Lamme at 
once commented that he could change the 
wave form by reshaping the tooth. 

One day Mr. Schmid said to me, ‘‘There 
are two new machines; test them and see 
what they will do.” Then began my real 
education on synchronous operation; I 
varied motor field current from normal to 
zero and then did the same with the gener- 
ator, observing effects on line voltage and 
current. I loaded the motor (about 40 
horsepower) and made other tests. A few 
months later, about September 1, 1890, Mr. 
Schmid said that a 100-horsepower transmis- 
sion had been sold to L. L. Nunn at Tellur- 
ide, and we would use two alternators like 
those made for the transmission from Willa- 
mette Falls to Portland, Oreg. My job was 
to specify the equipment to accompany the 
two alternators. And without precedent I 
proceeded to devise a method and apparatus 
for motor starting and loading, the method 
of excitation of generator and motor, also 
to decide upon switches and indicating 
instruments and prepare instructions for 
operating a new type of plant. The only 
justification for some of the complication 
involved is that it worked. Dr. Bedell 
quotes P. N. Nunn as saying that the gen- 
erator and motor were “‘identical to assure 
identity of wave form.’”’ Possibly, but I 
never heard of it until Mr. Nunn’s explana- 
tion 40 years later. The Willamette— 
Portland and the Telluride transmissions 
were described by me in the Institute’s first 
paper on Long-Distance Transmission for 
Light and Power.! 

R. D. Mershon graduated from Ohio 
State University in 1890. I attended the 
commencement, and he told me of his 
method of measuring wave form. A few 
months later he developed it at the West- 
inghouse works. He placed in series with a 
contact ‘a telephone receiver which re- 
sponded with vigorous clicks. He intro- 
duced a d-c electromotive force which he 
adjusted until the click was suppressed. 
The d-c voltage required to just equal the 
contact voltage was read on a voltmeter. 
A new brush setting was then made, and 
the corresponding electromotive force at 
this point in the alternating wave again read 
on the voltmeter. This simple and satis- 
factory method was soon superseded by the 
oscillograph. Mershon described it in the 
Electrical World (1892, page 425). 

Lamme calculated the wave form of the 
initial Niagara 5,000-horsepower generator 
and then measured it in a very original way. 
These he describes in a 12-page paper on 
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“Early Work on First 5,000-Horsepower 
Alternators,” prepared in 1920 at request of 
E. D. Adams and published in his ‘“Niagara 
Power.’ Under “New Method of De- 
sign’? Lamme relates that I had prepared 
and showed him an iron filings picture of the 
magnetic field between the armature and 
field poles of the machine, made with the 
aid of a full-sized template. He continues 
“TI believed I could plot the flux conditions 
by calculation. ... The plotted field form 
corresponded to the electromotive force 
wave for one armature conductor.... The 
wave of other conductors (was the same 
but) displaced by an amount corresponding 
to the displacement of the armature con- 
ductors themselves... . I combined them 
to get the electromotive force wave of the 
machine, 

“When the machine was set up for test, 
I arranged to wind a small wire cable 
around the external cylindrical field frame 
(about 12 feet in diameter), one end of this 
cable being attached to a small windlass, 
which was to be turned at a slow uniform 
rate to rotate the machine very slowly. The 
field was magnetized, and a d-c voltmeter was 
connected across the terminals of the arma- 
ture winding with a view to taking direct 
readings at uniform intervals of time during 
the rotation. If the rotation were slow 
enough, the voltmeter needle would indi- 
cate in succession all the points in the elec- 
tromotive force wave .... The measured 
wave coincided almost exactly with the 
predetermined calculation, 

“Taking this as a basis, I worked on the 
method of design during my evenings for the 
next two or three years.... This developed 
method is the basis of the company’s cal- 
culation system of today.” 

Dr. Bedell makes brief reference to Wil- 
liam Stanley’s pioneer work on the trans- 
former. This is more fully described by 
Chesney and Scott as part of the Great 
Barrington demonstration.’ 
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F. Bedell: We are indebted to Mr. Shill 
for bringing out several interesting points 
in his discussion. He has emphasized the 
troubles encountered on early telephone 
lines because of electric-power interference 
and has given us a good description of the 
Hospitalier Ondographe. The curves he has 
shown well illustrate the great irregularities 
that existed in the wave forms of early ma- 
chines, to which attention has been called in 
the paper. Furthermore, his curves are 
evidence of the perfection attained in the 
delineation of wave forms by means of 
point-to-point curve tracers, which were 
highly developed and serviceable in their 
day but were soon outmoded on account of 
the inconvenience, as well as limited fre- 
quency range, of synchronous apparatus. 

Irregularities even greater than those 
shown in these curves were frequently found 
in early machines. The increase in size of 
machines, with better design and standardi- 
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zation, has given us wave forms on power 
systems with remarkably small deviation 
from a true sine wave, conforming closely 
to our increasingly rigid standardization 
rules. One would hardly like to take a 
stand against the so-called sine assumption 
today, as Mr. Shill points out. 

In the sine-wave assumption, however, it 
should be kept in mind that it is not as- 
sumed necessarily that current and elec- 
tromotive forces are sine waves. It is as- 
sumed that they may be replaced by equtva- 
lent sine waves having the same rms values, 
displaced in phase so as to have the same 
power factor. The vector and circle dia- 
grams based on this assumption have 
proved their usefulness for fifty years, even 
with wave forms departing widely from a 
sine wave. The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. 

It was early found that certain vector 
methods (as used, for example, in the once 
important three-voltmeter and three-am- 
meter methods for measuring power) were 
absolutely independent of wave form. It 
was further found that other methods with 
which we are all familiar, for example, the 
determination of performance character- 
istics by circle diagrams, gave results with 
engineering accuracy often better in fact 
than could be obtained by any other method, 
even though theoretically not free from error. 

Such uses of vector and circle diagrams, 
employed in practically all our engineering 
projects, are too familiar to need elabora- 
tion, but let us take a particular example. 
In the predetermination of the regulation 
of a transformer from open-circuit and short- 
circuit tests, derived by vector methods 
based on the sine-wave assumption, the 
regulation is determined more accurately than 
it can be directly measured by commercial 
instruments. And this, too, in spite of the 
fact that the primary current of a trans- 
former on opencircuit is distorted necessarily, 
as we well know, by the effects of hysteresis! 

An explanation of the fact that irregulari- 
ties in wave form introduce such small error 
in vector diagrams based on the sine as- 
sumption may be found in the fact that, if 
fundamental quantities be represented by 
vectors in a plane, vectors representing 
harmonics would necessarily be at right 
angles thereto. This follows from the fact 
that no harmonic can have an inphase or 
power component with respect to the funda- 
mental, for currents and voltages of differ- 
ent frequencies represent no power. Har- 
monics, compared with the fundamentals, 
are always small and, as the vectors by 
which they are represented are at right 


angles to the fundamental plane, their ef-— 


fect is still smaller and merely gives a slight 


distortion or warping to the plane-vector _ 


diagram by an amount too small to have 
significance. 
be found in reference 12 of the paper. The 
author has found the representation of alter- 
nating quantities by vectors in more than two 


dimensions useful in some special cases but. 


not generally applicable without difficulty. 
Although, as seen above, the validity of 
the sine-wave assumption’ and the useful- 
ness of vector and circle diagrams based 
thereon do not depend upon having perfect. 
or nearly perfect a-c wave forms, our efforts — 


in standardization toward this end will be 
continued for engineering reasons, such as 
the effects upon insulation and communi-— 


cation, as discussed in the paper. jp 


Studies in this direction will 
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Some Air-Blast Circuit- 
Breaker Installations 
in Canada 


Discussion and authors’ closure of paper 42-157 
by H. W. Haberl and R. A. Moore, presented 
at the AIEE Pacific Coast Convention, Van- 
\couver, B. C., Canada, September 9-11, 1942, 
and published in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 
1942, December section, pages 859-63. 


E. W. Knapp (Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company, Montreal, Que., Canada): It is 
today a well-established fact that automatic 
circuit breakers with high-speed and high 
rupturing-capacity characteristics are re- 
quired for electric-power systems. The de- 
velopment of air-blast circuit breakers of- 
fers considerable promise of adequately 
meeting these requirements in the future. 
During the past few years the Shawinigan 
Water and Power Company has assisted in 
this development in Canada by utilizing 
their power system for primary tests during 
the development period. These tests 
brought out certain defects and limitations, 
and, as a result, improvements have been 
effected. However, it is expected that this 
equipment will be subject to the usual ‘“‘grow- 
ing pains” but will improve with “time and 
experience.’ Operating experience to date 
has also revealed a number of weaknesses, 
and, in general, the necessary remedial 
measures have been taken, particularly in 
those cases where the cause of failure has 
been established definitely. Normal operat- 
ing speeds are quite fast, and this feature 
should prove of considerable value, particu- 
larly on power-system networks where tran- 
sient stability or power-arc damage present 
problems. It should be noted, however, 
that although the 69-kv design has been 
tested to 100 per cent of rated rupturing ca- 
pacity, the 220-kv design has not been fully 
tested above 40 per cent of rated rupturing 
capacity. 

Automatic reclosing of power circuits, 
following transient faults, is playing an 
important role in power-service improve- 
ments. It is quite probable that in the near 
future, this feature will be considered as an 
integral part of any system plan, along with 
relay protections and control. This feature 
may also be supplemented in special cases 
with single-phase switching. The air-blast 
circuit-breaker would appear to be ideally 
suited to this method of operation, caused 

‘by inherently high operating speeds. The 
authors have attempted to explain briefly 
a means of adapting the circuit breaker un- 
der consideration to automatic reclosing, 
but I do not fully understand the explana- 
tion. It is assumed that ‘‘extremely fast re- 
closing” means 0.35 second or less total 
time. In this particular design it is not pos- 
sible to reclose the interrupter contacts 
while maintaining a high pressure in the 
arcing chamber. This tends to increase the 
possibility of restrike across the interrupter 
contacts, unless the isolator switch is at 
least partially open before the air blast is 
stopped. The necessity of operating the 
isolating switch might result in considerable 
delay in the automatic reclosing operation, 
unless the control arrangement is revised. 
Further explanation of the scheme, together 
with operating times should prove of interest. 
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L. B. Chubbuck: For discussion, see item 
elsewhere on this page. 


H. W. Haberl and R. A. Moore: The au- 
thors of this paper gratefully acknowledge 
the interest shown by power-company engi- 
neers and especially those who have pre- 
sented written discussions. A number of 
interesting points have been brought out by 
the discussers which we believe should be 
clarified. As most of the discussion is along 
parallel lines, our closing remarks will be di- 
rected toward the discussion as a whole. 

Certain tests reported are referred to as 
“synthetic tests.’’ They are obviously not 
synthetic tests. Synthetic means artificial. 
The word ‘‘synthetic’”’ has been applied to 
the method used by large manufacturing 
companies to test circuit breakers beyond 
the short-circuit capacity of the available 
generating system. In the tests reported by 
the authors, the kilovolt-amperes interrup- 
ted by the breaker were, in every case, iden- 
tically the same kilovolt-amperes which 
flowed into the fault from the line and gener- 
ating system. In other words, the system 
was carrying a load of several hundred 
thousand kilowatts, just before, during, and 
just after the short circuit interrupted by 
the breaker, the conditions being the same 
as when a breaker clears a fault in service. 
There was obviously nothing ‘“‘synthetic” 
about such tests. ; 

Perhaps the intention was merely to ques- 
tion how much more interrupting capacity 
the 230-kv breaker has in excess of 1,000,- 
000 kva interrupted in the tests at 230 kv. 
The author’s paper reports other tests on 
the single element of the 230-ky breaker in- 
terrupting over 5,000 amperes at about 60 
kv (phase-to-phase across a 60-kv line car- 
rying full load), such interruption being 
somewhat over 300,000 kva on the single 
element. The 230-kv breaker has six of 
these elements in series per pole, making 18 
elements in the three-pole breaker. Multi- 
plying 300,000 by 18 gives 5,400,000 kva. 
The authors consider these tests to prove 
adequately that the 230-kv breaker has an 
interrupting capacity in excess of its rating 
of 2,500,000 kva. 

Pistons and cylinders are mentioned by 
the discussers as possible sources of trouble 
in air-blast breakers. Pistons and cylinders 
operated by compressed air were applied to 
brakes on railway trains many years ago 
(by the Westinghouse company). Air 
brakes are very dependable. 

One discusser refers to the noise of air- 
blast breakers and is concerned about its ef- 
fect on the nerves of operators. A 230-kv 
air-blast breaker opening a short circuit 
makes a noise about like the exhaust of a 
standard steam locomotive starting a heavy 
train, which does not appear to bother the 
crew working within 40 feet of the blast. 
The operator in a station works at a control 
board usually 100 feet or more away from 
the breakers and within enclosing walls. He 
is not at all disturbed. 

The discussers refer to high-speed reclos- 
ing in the high-voltage classes of breakers 
described. The 138-kv breaker will reclose 
in 20 cycles and the 230-kv breaker in 25 
cycles. This timing can be decreased if a 
specific application warrants. However, 
the authors feel that if the breaker reclosing 
time was decreased to less than 15 cycles, 
additional delay im the form of control 
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would need to be added, as the arc products 
on transmission-line faults are not blown 
away in less than that time, and on single- 
phase switching the arc on the de-energized 
phase has been known to be maintained for 
an appreciable time by the induced voltage 
produced from the sound phases. 

To obtain successive shots in air-blast 
breakers it is only necessary to add storage 
capacity. Most types of the air-blast 
breakers described have three operations 
stored in their individual tanks, and with 
the aid of storage capacity this number of 
operations can be increased at will. The 
moving parts of certain of these air-blast 
breakers in the extreme high-voltage class 
are very accessible, and contact inspection 
on the 230-ky air-blast breakers can be made 
within 20 minutes. Comparing this with a 
230-ky oil-breaker contact inspection time 
which takes hours, we believe the advan- 
tages are in favor of the air breaker. 

High-voltage air-blast breakers can be 
safely mounted indoors where a large quan- 
tity of stored inflammable material is a po- 
tential fire hazard; this indeed is an advan- 
tage for the air-blast breakers. 

The arcing time of the air-blast breaker is 
independent of the magnitude or phase 
angle of the currents involved. This is in- 
deed an advantage over the modern oil 
breaker where clearing times in the neigh- 
borhood of six cycles can be obtained where 
the current is of sufficient magnitude to have 
the deionization or the explosion principle 
applied. However, on small currents of low 
power factor such as the charging current of 
transmission lines the air-blast-breaker arc- 
ing time is the same as with the heavy cur- 
rents. The modern oil breaker under charg- 
ing current conditions has been known to 
fail to interrupt where the magnitude of the 
current is less than the amount required for 
the explosion or deionization principle to 
apply. 


Design and Operation of 
High- Voltage Axial Air- 
Blast Circuit Breakers 


Discussion and author's closure of paper 
42-155 by Armin K. Leuthold, presented 
at the AIEE Pacific Coast convention, Wan- 
couver, B. C., Canada, September 9-11, 1942, 
and published in AIEE TRANSACTIONS, 
1942, December section, pages 869-75. 


L. B. Chubbuck (Canadian Westinghouse 
Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada): 
As the organization with which the writer 
is connected manufactures both air-blast 
and oil breakers, the writer feels free to 
offer a few comments on both types. 

Low-voltage air-blast breakers are defi- 
nitely free of oil hazard, though the high- 
voltage breakers usually include oil-im- 
mersed current transformers in large fragile 
porcelains. 

While failures have occurred in the past 
with oil circuit breakers, modern oil breakers 
fully tested and used within their rating 
have an excellent record under heavy every- 
day service. Their arc-rupturing devices 
are very effective, and all interruption 
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tted mierraptmg capacity. A definite 
conclusion can be drawn from these tests 
bexgase the voltage dictribwtion between 
the imdividadl are breaks ts equal on ac 
nm“ A the potential control of the are 
breaks, which is achieved by means of small 
COIS. 

Through 4 series of devdopments, the 
macmtactarer has achieved 4 wery high per- 

te from the high-voltage ax-Dlast 
CHO bredkers which, hesides the short 
imerrapting time, enables antomatic singie- 
Of three-phase high-speed reciosure to be 
CHET Met. 

This msight into the lxtest breaker de 
Wlopments, neladmy testing and operating 
experiences, thomld imduce and encourage 
power companies to collect experience on 
their own networks by applying this sew 
type & cro brake im order to gam 
vadihe oereting data for farther im 
provement mm the protection and stability 
A thes high-voltage transmission Times and 
power_-deitibation systems. 


Design, Manufacture, and 
Installation of 120-Ky Oil- 
Filled Cables in Canada 


Orem wt withers Sona oh caves ML 
ee te ee ee 
at the ANEE Paethe Coast convertion, 
Vescorsves, &. C., Canada, Sechenioer G-A1, 
S944, sb onbhideed in AMEE TRANSAC. 
TOMS, 19 V4, Desenton ein, pages GB1- 
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A wa Prosngton (The Hydro Pectric Power 
Ont, 
Under the heading “System,” 
Wetion Z, the wathors sate that eile com- 
nections were used between the step-down 
tronsontner terminals and the sation bus 
“as Tronng a sibstantiol saving in steel 
Hracture, grewier compactness, and better 
appatante, and much less exposed high- 
vitae ot.” In the apparently restricted 
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Sf power are required to be transmitted 
tween stations A and C, im order to mamt 


tween the parallel paths would 


culties. fe wend be ch interest to mom i? 


whether any special operating or 


eloped re 
in Figure 6 of the paper are of inte 
be less exper 


S19.) _— _ 


Typical daily load curve for 120-ky 
cable 


Figure 1. 


Sheath currents not flowing. T,=20 degrees 


centigrade 


been made on the relation of the maximum 
stresses for these two types of conductors? 
The average coefficients of friction of 0.25 
to 0.30 for pulling cable into the ducts are 
less than usually obtained. We have found 
higher values in pulling cables into precast- 
concrete round ducts, using a heavy grease 


_ onthe cable. While the grease is not a very 


good lubricant, as demonstrated by our 
tests, it is used mainly to retard or prevent 
corrosion of the sheath. It seems to me that 
the main considerations in determining maxi- 
mum allowable pulling strains are possible 
harmful effects on the conductor, on the rest 
of the material inside the sheath, and on the 
outer surface of the sheath. 

In general, the methods and carefulness 
used on the whole project described in the 
Paper were apparently of such a nature as to 
permit high allowable loading and still ob- 
tain a satisfactory operating record over a 
period of decades. 


REFERENCE 


1. Loap Ratincs or Casre—II, Herman Hal- 
perin. AIEE ‘TRANSACTIONS, volume 61, 1942, 


_ pages 930-42. 


D. M. Farnham and O. W. Titus: Mr. 
Frampton feels that the saving of steel alone 
would not be a controlling factor in the use 
of cable from the station bus to the trans- 
former. All projects, of course, contain a 
number of elements of cost. The sum total 
of all elements is the determinant. In this 
instance steel was one substantial element. 
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This was in some measure due to the shape 
of the premises which made it desirable, even 
necessary, to place the high-voltage outdoor 
structure along the south side of the prop- 
erty from east to west, using the entire 
width. It was, therefore, necessary to place 
the four transformer banks in a row running 
from east to west and north of the high-volt- 
age structure. The steelwork required to 
feed these transformers by overhead con- 
struction, plus the cost of the overhead con- 
struction, was estimated to be higher than 
the cost of the oil-filled cables. Part of this 
advantage may have resulted from a reason- 
able cable-installation cost, since other oil- 


Figure 2. Typical daily load curve for 120-kv 
cable 
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Sheath currents flowing. 7,=10 degrees 


centigrade 


As underground costs vary differently 
from those for overhead with difference in 
load and raw-material costs, we would not 
care to set up even an approximate rule-of- 
thumb figure such as Mr. Frampton sug- 
gests, particularly at times such as these. 

Mr. Frampton’s question as to how the 
present 60-kv ring system is made to carry 
its share of load when its impedance is so 


Table |. Maximum Allowable Current (Amperes) 
Allowable 
Copper 

Cable Tempera- 
(Thousands ture Cables Sheath Currents Ground Temperature 
of (Degrees in — (Degrees Centigrade) 

Circular Centi- Duct Not 
Mils) grade) Bank Flowing Flowing 20 15 10 5 
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filled cables and equipment were being in- 
stalled at the time in the immediate vicinity. 
Appearance and ‘‘dead-front”” characteris- 
tics might also be appraised as contributing 
factors if that were necessary. 

Our opinion is that for short runs, as en- 
countered in this case, the problem is worth 
investigating thoroughly before a decision is 
reached to use either the overhead or under- 
ground method. 
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ALLOWABLE 6-HOUR AMPERE AVERAGE 
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200 AVERAGE ALLOWABLE AMPERES 


much greater than that of the cable is well 
taken. 

This difficulty was very cheaply and ef- 
fectively overcome by splitting the high- 
voltage bus at station C and connecting the 
cable to one pair of overhead lines and the 
ring to the other pair. These pairs of lines 
were paralleled approximately 90 miles away. 


Figure 4 
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The combined impedances were such that 
the load divided correctly to take full advan- 
tage of both tie circuits. 

The authors are grateful for Mr. Hal- 
perin’s kind remarks. The Canadian reser- 
voirs employed plain Steel diaphragms, prin- 
cipally because of wartime difficulty in se- 
curing stainless steel within the time permis- 
sible. 

No tests or calculations were made on the 
maximum dielectric stresses for the shaped 
conductors as compared with conventional 
stranding. 

During the development of the pulling 
eyes, tension tests were made on conductors, 
paper-wrapped but without the lead sheath. 
These tests determined both the effective- 
ness of the pulling eye and the maximum 
tension on the conductor permissible with- 
out permanent deformation. In the field, 
pulling tensions were kept below these val- 
ues in all cases. Any added strength caused 
by the lead sheath was regarded only as 
added factor of safety. 

In replying to the second paragraph of 
Mr. Halperin’s discussion, the listed calcu- 
lations are samples of those used in estab- 
lishing the loading schedule of the cables: 


Allowable peak load =T at loss factor stated 


Loss factor (by design) =621/. per cent = 
(I avg)?R 

I?R 
Daily basis 100 per cent loss=/?& RX 24 


621/. per cent loss factor = 
avg (1?) XK RX 24 


=().625 
I? RK 24 


a [? 
or ae U 2) =( (625 
J? 


or avg (I?) =0.625/? 
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For any period of the day 
Let 


Ix? =avg (1?) 
and 


Ix?=avg (I?) for the remainder of the 24 


hours 
Then 
(Ix? X X hours) +(Ly? Y hours) = 
0.6251? X 24 
or 
(0.625 X I? x 24) — XIx? 
DPy= ; ‘a 


24 x 
=(O625 012 xX = 1x? 
ye) 


Take X as 18 hours and y as 6 hours then 
Ig= (0.625 XI? X 4 —3his?) 


(a). Sheath currents flowing, T= 20 degrees 


centigrade. 7.=70 degrees centigrade —J 
= 528. 
(b). Sheath currents not flowing 7g=20 


degrees centigrade. 
grade —J =635. 


T.=70 degrees centi- 


(For allowable maximum loading see Table 
I of this discussion.) 


For (a) Is=+/(0.625X 528? X4—3/\3") = 
/3(232, 320—Ts?). For (b) Ig=+/(0.625 X 
635? K 4 —3hs?) = +/3(336, 021 —Ths?). 


Curves in Figures 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this dis- 
cussion are made on the basis of these or 
similar calculations. 

This allows cable loadings to a maximum 
for 18 hours each day, and from these total 
amperes a load rating can be had for the suc- 
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ceeding six hours, with a resultant loss factor 
of 621/. per cent (see typical loading curves 
herewith). 

This method ot scheduling the loading has 
been used since the cables went into service, 
with careful attention being paid to tempera- 
tures and duct-mouth movements. The 
idle duct (that is a duct adjacent to a loaded 
duct) temperature at various locations has 
been recorded and shows a variation of from 
381/. degrees centigrade to 40!/2 degrees 
centigrade, which would indicate a fairly 
constant copper temperature. 

Duct-mouth movements have been re- 
corded both daily and weekly. The daily 
movements are in the nature of one eighth of 
an inch or less, while the weekly movement 
is in the order of three eighths of an inch. 
Outages or long periods of light loads in- 
crease these movements considerably. 

The flow of oil to and from reservoirs has 
been recorded, the daily or even weekly quan- 
tity has been approximately one gallon per 
phase per section, this of course is divided on 
the twoends. The seasonal variation has so 
far been only a transfer from cables to reser- 
voirs and has amounted to about 13 gallons 
per phase per section. This quantity would 
have to be corrected for the temperature 
change of the reservoir immersion oil 
amounting to 0.085 gallon per degree centi- 
grade. The temperature change has been 
45 degrees centigrade which is equivalent to 
3.8 gallons; thus the actual oil expelled be- 
cause of seasonal change has been about 
91/,. gallons per phase per section. 

Up to the present sufficient power has 
been handled by using a maximum copper 
temperature of 70 degrees centigrade. How- 
ever, if the need arose, there would be little 
hesitation in increasing this limit to 80 de- 
grees centigrade or even higher. We are 
now confident that oil demands would not 


be excessive for the present reservoirs even — 


at extreme temperatures. 
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50. INTERLOCKING OF HIGH-VOLTAGE DISCONNECTING SWITCHES 
(in German), G. Meiner. AEG Mitteilungen, August 1936, 
pages 284-8 


51. Macnetic ExTINGUISHING oF ELEectric Arcs IN D-C 
Swircnes (book, in German), E. Wurth. Konrad Triltsch, 


Wurzburg, 1936. 85 pages. Includes a reference list of 22 
items. 
52. 150,000-AmMpere Conrtacror, W. Schaelcklin. Electric 


Journal, volume 33, August 1936, pages 363-6. Used in pipe- 
welding equipment. 


53. Power IsoLtaror (in German), E. Krohne and others. 


Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift, volume 57, August 20, 1936, pages 
961-7. 


54. Sarge Hicu-Trension Disconnecr. Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal, volume 137, October 1936, page 506. 


55. 287-Kv Bovu_peR Dam Disconnectinc SwircnHeEs, A. J. 
Bowie, C. P. Garman. AIEE Transactions, volume 55, 1936 
(June section), pages 582-9. 


56. WINTER OPERATION OF OvuTDOOR HiGH-VOLTAGE AIR- 
BreAK Swircues, P. J. Croft. Electrical News and Engineering 
(Toronto), volume 45, July 1, 1936, pages 19-21. 
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57. ADAPTABILITY OF DISCONNECTING SwITCHES TO OPERA- 
TION Wit Nomrnav Currents (in Russian), B. V. Malevinskii. 


Elektrichestvo (Leningrad), number 4, February 1937, pages 37- 
42. 


58. Arr-BrEaK CHANGE-PoLE Swircu. Engineering (London), — 


volume 143, June 11, 1987, page 678; also “‘New Change-Pole 
428. : 

59. Arr-BrEAk HiGH-VoLTAGE REVERSING SwircH, WITH 
PNEUMATIC CONTROL, FOR THREB-PHase Mine Horsrs (in 
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French), Revue d’ Electricité et de Mécanique (Paris), March-April 
1937, pages 37-8. 


60. ELBCTROMAGNETICALLY ACTUATED REMOTE-CONTROL 
SwitcHes (in German), R. Edler. Elektrotechnik und Maschi- 
nenbau (Vienna), volume 55, October 24, 1937, pages 521-31. 
Includes a reference list of 126 items. 


61. FurTHER DEVELOPMENT OF COMPRESSED-AIR BREAKER 
With Dovsie-Actinc Arr FLow (in German), O. Schwenk. 


Verband Deutscher Electrotechniker Fachberichte (Berlin), 
volume 9, 1937, pages 90-2. 
62. GErNERAL Evectric Roratinc-Cam Swircues. General 


Electric Review, volume 40, March 1937, page 164. 


63. InpDooR SwitcHGHAR FOR VoLTaGEs ABove 30 Kv (in 
German), W. Schrinner. Llektrotechnische Zeitschrift (Berlin), 
volume 58, December 16, 1937, pages 1338-40. 


64. NAMCO SvupersensITIvVE LINB-VOLTAGE SwitcH. Ma- 
chinery, volume 43, August 1937, page 818. 


65. Ovurpoor HicGH-VoLTAGE SWITCHGEAR (book), R. W. Todd, 
W. H. Thompson. Pitman, London and New York, 1937. 
436 pages. Air-break switches, pages 99-122. 


66. PNruMATIC CONTROL FOR CrRCUIT BREAKERS AND ISo- 
LATORS (in French), J. Mosebach. Revue Générale de l’ Electri- 
cité (Paris), volume 41, April 3, 1937, pages 433-41. 


67. Pornr Contracts ror Heavy CuRRENTS; USE OF SILVER 
IN SwircHes, W. H. Lindae. Electrical World, volume 108, 
July 31, 1937, page 414. 


68. RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LOW-VOLTAGE SWITCHGEAR 
(in German), D. Miiller-Hildebrand. Siemens Zeitschrift 
(Berlin), volume 17, October 1937, pages 505-16. Includes some 
material on air-break switches. 


69. Swircoinc Tests WirH Horn-Gap DISCONNECTING 
SwircHEes ON Potes (in German), M. Siiberkriib. Elektrische 
Bahnen, volume 13, October 1937, pages 231-5. 
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70. AtR-BREAK CONTACTORS FOR THE CONTROL OF LARGE 
Hicu-Vottace Morors (in German), F. Kassau. Verband 
Deutscher Elektrotechniker Fachberichte (Berlin), volume 10, 
1938, pages 42-6. 


71. BBC Disconnectinc Swircues (in German), F. Parschalk. 
BBC Nach., volume 25, October-December 1938, pages 137- 
42. Construction and performance. 


72. BRowN Bovert ON-LOAD DISCONNECTING SWITCH, 
H. Thommen. Brown Boveri Review (Baden), volume 25, July 
1938, pages 151-4. 


73. DEVELOPMENT OF Low-VOLTAGE SWITCHGEAR (in German), 
H. Franken. Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift (Berlin), volume 59, 
May 5, 1988, pages 461-4. 


74. “Disc Type” Swircues (in German), R. Edler. lektro- 
technik und Maschinenbau (Vienna), volume 56, December 11, 
1938, pages 669-72; December 18, 1938, pages 686-90. De- 
scribes a systematic method of designing switches. 


75. Duo-Morion Ourpoor Arr Swircex. General Electric 
Review, volume 41, July 1938, page 339. 


76. ELECTRICALLY OPERATED HIGH-TENSION STATOR-REVERS- 
ING Swircu. Engineering (London), volume 145, March 25, 
1938, page 342. Constructed by General Electric Company, 
Ltd., England. 


77. FLAMEPROoF ArR-BReAK-SwitcH SraRTERS. Metropoli- 
tan-Vickers Gazette (Manchester, England), volume 17, October 
1938, pages 384-5. For squirrel-cage motors. 


78. IMPROVED Low-TENSION INDUSTRIAL SWITCHGEAR. Engi- 
neer (London), volume 165, February 11, 1938, page 171. 
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79. J. AND P. SwircHGEAR Boox (book), R. T. Lythall. 
edition. Johnson and Phillips, Ltd., London, 1938. 


80. Kyire-Switch Marnrenance, S. H. Coleman. Factory 
Management and Maintenance, volume 96, July 1938, page 108. 


Third 


81. Low-TEensron DistrRrBuTION SysTeMS IN MINES AND 
INDUSTRIAL AND CHEMICAL PLANT (in German), A. Stormanns. 
Verein Deutscher Ingenieure Zeitschrift (Berlin), volume 82, 
February 26, 1938, pages 254-50. 


82. Low-VoLtTace SwircHGEaR (in German), Franz Denk. 
Verein Deutscher Ingenieure Zeztschrift (Berlin), volume 82, 
October 22, 1938, page 1251-8. Illustrated account of con- 
struction and performance of low-voltage switches, contactors, 
disconnectors, etc. 


83. RECENT PROGRESS IN THE PNEUMATIC CONTROL OF Dis- 
CONNECTING SWITCHES (in French), J. Mosebach. Revue 
Générale de I’ Electricité (Paris), volume 44, September 3, 1938, 
pages 268-73. 


84. ReEMOTE-CONTROLLED REVERSING SWITCH AND WIRING 
MernHops For Its Use (in German), F. Lucan. Elektrotech- 
nische Zeitschrift (Berlin), volume 59, March 10, 1938, pages 
261-4. 


85. SpecraL Trips For AEG Swircues (in German), H. Ude. 
AEG Mitteilungen, September 1938, pages 463-6. 


86. We Keep Fumes Away From Conrrots, L. E. Du Bey. 
Factory Management and Maintenance, volume 96, April 1938, 
pages 65-6. ‘‘Putting all switches, fuses, and starters in isolated 
rooms solved the problem of how a paint factory could best 
eliminate fire hazards and keep equipment clean.” 
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87. ENciisH ELecrric Company’s AIR-BREAK SwitcH. Engi- 
neering (London), volume 147, March 3, 1939, pages 244-5. 


88. FLAMEPROOF AIR-BREAK SWITCHGEAR. Engineering (Lon- 
don), volume 147, April 14, 1939, page 446; Engineer (London), 
volume 167, April 21, 1939, page 499. Built by A. Reyrolle and 
Company, England, for 100 amperes at 600 volts. 


89. Lockinc DEVICES FOR DISCONNECTING SWITCHES (in Ger- 
man), B. Fleck. AEG Mitteilungen, March 1939, pages 178- 
82. 


90. Moror Drive ror Low-TENsION SwircHGrAR (in Ger- 
man), W. Herden. Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift (Berlin), volume 
60, March 9, 1989, pages 293-4. Recent AEG designs are de- 
scribed. 


91. Moror-OPERATED SPRING-CLOSING SWITCHGEAR MECHA- 
nism. Engineer (London), volume 167, January 27, 1939, 
page 134. Built by Switchgear and Cowans, Ltd., Manchester, 
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92. “60-Linn” Conracts Arp Swirce Operation. Electrical 
World, volume 112, October 7, 1939, page 1052. Westinghouse 
disconnecting switch. 

93. Tue SwircHGeAR HanpBook, VoLtume I, APPARATUS 
(book), W. A. Coats and H. Pearce. Pitman, New York, 1939. 
190 pages. Air-break switches, page 115f. 
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94. IMPROVEMENTS IN 287.5-Kv Disconnects. Electrical 


World, volume 114, November 2, 1940, page 98 (1352). 


95. Swircu Desicn EtiminaTes Brains, H. W. Young. Elec- 
trical World, volume 114, July 13, 1940, page 86 (110). 

96. SwitrcH IMPULSE STRENGTHS PARALLEL INSULATOR VALUES, 
Elias S. Cornell. Electrical World, volume 114, November 30, 
1940, pages 64-5 (1630-1). 
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This bibliography on electrical safety was prepared by the AIEE committee 
on safety and includes a list of the applicable standards, specifications, and 
safety codes. The items are divided into sections according to subject mat-~ 
ter. Insections A, B, D and E the entries are numbered consecutively, sub- 
divided by years beginning with the earliest (1930), and arranged alphabetic- 
ally by title within each year, the first significant word of the title determin- 
ing its alphabetical position. In the section on safety standards (C) entries 
are subdivided according to source. The bibliography was published in 
pamphlet form by the AIEE during 1942. 
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35. Electricity in Factories—an Analysis of Accidents and Their 
Causes, H. W. Swann. Electrical Review (London), volume 121, 
October 1, 1937, page 432. 


36. Electricity in Factories and Workshops; Chief Inspector’s 
Report for 1936. Electrical Review (London), volume 121, 
July 30, 1937, pages 142-3. 


37. High Tension Wires Kill. Rock Products, volume 40, August 
1937, pages 66-7. Accident in cement plant. 


38. Low Voltages Are Not Harmless—Pronounced Hazards 
May Be Found in Industrial Wiring, J. Roseveaar. National 
Safety News, volume 36, July 1937, pages 19-20; (condensed) 
Mass Transportation, volume 33, July 1937, pages 205-06. 


1938 


39. Electrical Installation Systems and Their Relation to Per- 
sonal Safety and Fire Risk, A. L. Whittenham. lectrictan 
(London), volume 121, December 2, 1938, page 662; Electrical 
Revtew (London), volume 123, December 2, 1938, page 795. 


40. Electrical Accidents—Analysis of 1937 Figures. Electrician 


(London), volume 121, November 11, 1938, page 576. 


41. Electrical Accidents and Their Causes, H. W. Swann. 
Engineering (London), volume 146, December 16, 1938, page 708. 


42. Electricity in Factories—Electrical Accidents and Their 
Causes for 1937, H. W. Swann. Electrical Review (London), 
volume 123, November 11, 1938, page 683. 


43. Electricity in the Bathroom. Safety Engineering, volume 
75, June 1938, pages 33-4. 


44. Explosive Gas—Electric Spark. Safety Engineering, vol- 
ume 76, July 1938, page 37. Dangerous practice of using un- 
approved electric portable extension lamps where there are gases 
or vapors. 


45. Housewife Electrocuted. Safety Engineering, volume 76 
October 1938, page 73. Defective cord. 
46. Look Out for “Hot” Wires. Rock Products, volume 41, 


April 1938, page 49. 


1939 


47. Accident Prevention; Improvement During 1938. Elec- 
trical Review (London), volume 125, October 20, 1939, pages 
523-4. 

48. Electricity in Mines; Annual Report of Electrical Inspec- 
tor of Mines, J. A. B. Horsley. Electrical Review (London), 
volume 125, October 20, 1939, page 520. 


49. Electricity Intrigues Me, J. C. Wilson. Vational Safety 
News, volume 39, May 1939, pages 32 and 60. Study of electric 
shock. 


50. Fatal Shock From Earthing Plate. 
(London), volume 124, June 9, 1939, page 846. 


Electrical Review 


51. Is the Spray Treatment of Fruit Trees Dangerous When 
Done in the Vicinity of Overhead Electric Lines? (in French), 
Association Suisse des Electriciens Bulletin (Zurich), volume 30, 
February 3, 1939, pages 73-5. 


52. Lightning Fatalities. Electrician (London), volume 123, 
September 1, 1939, page 246. 


53. 110-120; Danger From Defective Electrical Appliances. 
Safety Engineering, volume 78, November 1939, page 24. 


1940 


54. Electrical Accidents in Switzerland During 1939 (in French), 
F. Sibler. Association Suisse des Electriciens Bulletin (Zurich), 
volume 31, May 31, 1940, pages 249-54. 


55. Liability for Accident; Points Raised by a Linesman’s 
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Death. Electrical Review (London), volume 127, August 2, 
1940, page 87. , 


1941 


56. Electric Fence, C. F. Dalziel, J. R. Burch. Agricultural 
Engineering, volume 22, November 1941, pages 399-406. 


57. “It Must Have Been a Bad Heart,” G. E. Kimball. Na- 
tional Safety News, volume 43, September 1941, pages 81-3. 
Electrical injuries of so-called low-voltage type. : 


er 


Section B 


Accident Prevention Methods 


1930 


1. Comparison of the Likelihood of Electrocution on 115/220 
Volt A-C Networks With Grounded and Ungrounded Neutral 
(in French), G. Burin des Roziers. Revue Générale de I’ Elec- 
tricité (Paris), volume 27, February 22, 1930, pages 296-9. 


2. Prevention of Accidents, T. C. Gilbert. Electrical Review 
(London), volume 107, November 7, 1930, pages 772-4; No- 
vember 14, 1930, pages 811-13; November 21, 1930, pages 
858-60. 


1931 


3. Electrical Safety in 132 Pictures (book, 
S. Jellinek. Leipzig, Germany, 1931. 32 pages. 


in German), 


4. Protecting Temporary Workers in Electric Power Stations. 
Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, volume 31, March 5, 1931, 
page 340. 


1932 


5. How Toledo Edison Cut Accidents 90 Per Cent, A. Hoefle. 
Electrical World, volume 99, May 7, 1932, page 826. 


6. Promoting Safety by Engineering Design, A. L. Colligan. 
Electrical World, volume 99, March 5, 1932, page 462. 


7. Safety Control is Like Production Control. Electrical World, 


volume 99, April 28, 1932, page 736. 


8. Safety for the Household. National Bureau of Standards, 
Circular 397, Washington, D. C., 1932. Chapter 5, ‘‘Electrical 
Hazards,”’ pages 50-73. 


1933 


9. Demonstrating Electric Safety, E. H. Eitel. 
Safety News, volume 28, July 1933, pages 16-18. 


10. ‘Hold Off” Cardholder for Use Near Live Equipment, F. W. 


Sulensky. Electrical World, volume 101, March 4, 1933, page 
299. . 


ll. Safety Saw for Tree Limbs, G. F. Harden. Electrical 
World, volume 101, March 4, 1933, page 294. 


National _ 


1934 


12. Curb-Accident Efforts Effective for Ohio Edison. a Elec- 
trical World, volume 103, April 21, 1934, page 577. 


13. Design as a Factor in Electrical Accidents. Engineering 
(London), volume 138, December 31, 1934, page 683. 
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14. Grounding the Neutral of Star-Connected Three-Phase 
Low-Voltage Networks (in French), L. Muller. Revue Générale 
de I’ Electricité (Paris), volume 36, September 8, 1934, pages 325- 
40. 


15. Making Manholes Safer by “‘Remote’’ Breaker Control. 
Electrical World, volume 103, June 16, 1934, page 872. 

16. Potomac Edison Rebuilds a Wood-Pole Line While Still in 
Service. Electrical World, volume 103, June 16, 1934, page 869. 
17. Protection Tests Scheduled. Electrical World, volume 103, 
April 28, 1934, page 627. Rubber gloves and boots tested. 


18. Steel-Clad Bank for Public Safety, J. D. Whitaker, Electrical 
World, volume 103, September 15, 1934, page 423. 


1935 


19. Accident Prevention in Maintenance Work, A. C. Sachse. 
Electrical World, volume 105, December 7, 1935, page 2924. 


20. Do Lineman Think? W. W. Palmer. Electric Journal, 
volume 32, February 1935, pages 66-8; National Safety News, 
volume 31, May 1935, pages 13-14. 


21. Lineman Safety Belt of Woven Fabric. Electrical World, 


volume 105, October 26, 1935, page 2583. 


22. Repairs 38-Ky Live Line, H. L. Talbot. 
volume 105, March 16, 1935, page 583. 


Electrical World, 


1936 


23. Anaesthetic Explosions—Precautionary Measures Neces- 
sary With Electrical Apparatus. Electrician (London), volume 
116, January 17, 1936, page 80. 


24. Comparison of Two Methods for Promoting Personal 
Safety on the Three-Phase Systems; the Insulated and the 
Grounded Neutral (in French), L. Castillon. Revue Générale de 
l Electricité (Paris), volume 40, July 11, 1936, pages 35-48. 
25. Electrocution Through Contact of the Head With a Live 
Conductor, and an Insulating Helmet for Protection (in French), 
A. Dagory. Société Francaise des Electriciens Bulletin (Mala- 
koff), volume 6, April 1936, pages 433-8. 
26. Line Moved ‘‘Hot” Quickly at Low Cost, V. E. Staff. 
Electrical World, volume 106, September 26, 1936, page 3034. 
Electrical World, vol- 
Door marked to indicate 


27. Simple Device Prevents Accidents. 
ume 106, December 5, 1936, page 3796. 
energized equipment. 

28. Some Suggestions on the Prevention of Electrical Accidents 
in Coal Mines, D. Harrington, C. W. Owings, E. R. Maize. 
United States Bureau of Mines. Information Circular 6919, 
1936. 14 pages. 


29. Static Electricity—Hazards and Safety Measures, J. M. 


Myers. Power Plant Engineering, volume 40, October 1936, 
pages 598-9. 
1937 


80. Care and Test Extend Rubber Glove Life, W. L. Garlington. 
Electrical World, volume 107, May 22, 1937, page 1810. 


81. Fence Controls High-Voltage Test . Circuit. 
World, volume 108, October 23, 1937, page 1398. 

32. It’s Safer If Grounded, A. F. Edwards, L. A. Hunt. Fac- 
tory Management and Maintenance, volume 95, January 1937, 
pages 71-2. 

33. Safety Programs Pay Lasting Dividends, W. E. Mitchell. 
Electrical World, volume 107, June 5, 1937, page 2005. 

34. Temporary Portable Protection Barriers. Electrical World, 
volume 108, December 4, 1937, page 1894. — 
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1938 


35. Experience With Protective Measures (in German). Verein 
Deutscher Ingenieure Zettschrift (Berlin), volume 82, April 30, 
1938, pages 533-4. 


36. Investigations Into Safety Conditions in Wiring of Build- 
ings With Special Reference to Earth Continuity. A. J. Levy, 
H. G. John. South African Institute of Electrical Engineers 
Transactions (Johannesburg), volume 29, September 1, 1938, 
pages 223-35. 


37. Protect Electricians With Multiple Locks. Electrical 
World, volume 109, February 12, 1988, page 582. Locking tongs 
protect workmen on ‘‘dead”’ circuit. 


1939 


38. Warning Barrier for Various Conditions. 
volume 109, January 1, 1938, page 60. 


39. Finds ‘“‘Hot Stick’? Work Good Practice, H. E. Clements. 
Electrical World, volume 111, May 6, 1939, page 1301. 


40. Key “Telephoned”’ With Cyclometer Lock, J. E. Goodale. 
Electrical World, volume 112, August 26, 1939, page 620. Safety 
device used by Consolidated Edison in its distribution system. 


Electrical World, 


41. New Technique in Glove Testing, R. W. Chadbourn, W. H. 
Meade. Electrical World, volume 112, July 15, 1939, pages 
174-6. 


42. Personal Protective Equipment for Electrical Maintenance 
Men (abstract), H. W. Arlin. Safety Engineering, volume 77, 
May 1939, page 36. 

43. Respect Low Voltage, E. W. Beach. Safety Engineering, 
volume 77, March 1939, pages 21-4. 


44. Shocked, C. L. Keene. Safety Engineering, volume 77, 
June 1939, pages 6-8; volume 78, July 1939, pages 26, 28. 
Discussion of electrical injuries and their prevention. 


1940 


45. Deadly Extension Cords, G. E. Kimball. 
ing, volume 79, February 1940, pages 9-10. 


46. Eleven-Circuit Structure Moved With Lines Hot, C. T. 
Malloy. Electrical World, volume 114, November 2, 1940, pages 
1322-3. 


47. National Electrical Code Handbook—1940, A. L. Abbott. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1940. 589 pages. 


48. 1.3 Million Man-Hours of Safety, H.R. Kurth. Electrical 
World, volume 114, December 14, 1940, pages 1781-3. 


49. Tower Repaired With Line Hot. Electrical World, vol- 
ume 114, December 14, 1940, page 1806. 


Safety Engineer- 


1941 
50. Control of Kite-Flying Hazards, G. S. Diehl. Edison Elec- 
tric Institute Bulletin, volume 9, March 1941, page 105. 


51. Demonstrations Hold Attention, H. G. Pruett, W. A. 
Keller. National Safety News, volume 44, July 1941, pages 93-4. 


52. Double Dead-End Serviced While Hot. Electrical World, 
volume 116, November 1, 1941, page 457. 


53. Live-Line Guards for Hot-Line Maintenance, M. L. Fisher. 
Electrical World, volume 116, November 15, 1941, page 1573. 


54. Live Line Tool Operations Studied. Electrical World, 
volume 116, September 6, 1941, page 748. 


55. Precautions Against Electrical Accidents. Power Plant 
Engineering, volume 45, February 1941. pages 80-1. 


56. Safeguarding CO, Use in Cable Manhole, J. J. O’Brien. 
Electrical World, volume 115, March 22, 1941, page 996. 
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57. Safety Holder for Steel Guy Wire. Electrical World, vol- 
ume 115, February 8, 1941, pages 490, 492. 


58. A Safety Program on the Campus, C. W. Beese. National 
Safety News, volume 44, December 1941, pages 12-13, 56+. 


59. Take No Chances With Low Voltage. National Safety 
News, volume 44, July 1941, page 54. 


60. Twelve Messages on Accident Prevention in the Electric 
Public Utilities. Booklet C-12, Edison Electric Institute, New 
York. 


Section C 


Safety Codes and Standards Aimed at 


the Prevention of Electrical Accidents 


(Note: Codes and Standards are subject to constant revi- 
sion. The following are based on lists issued up to July 
1, 1942; latest lists issued by sponsoring organizations 
should be consulted for complete accuracy at any time.) 


National Electrical Safety Code 


(The following may be obtained from the American Standards 
Association, 29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y., or from the 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


National Electrical Safety Code. Published by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., in six separate parts, as 
follows: 


Part I. Safety Rules for the Installation and Maintenance of 
Electrical Supply Stations. C2.1-1941. National Bureau of 
Standards Handbook 31. 


Part II. Safety Rules for the Installation and Maintenance of 
Electric Supply and Communication Lines. C2.2-1941. Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards Handbook 32. 


Part III. Safety Rules for the Installation and Maintenance 
of Electric Utilization Equipment. C2.3-1941. National 
Bureau of Standards Handbook 33. See also National Electrical 
Code which covers part of same field. 


Part IV. Safety Rules for the Operation of Electric Equip- 
ment and Lines. C2.4-1939. National Bureau of Standards 
Handbook 34. 


Part V. Safety Rules for Radio Installations. C2.5-1940. 
National Bureau of Standards Handbook 35. Applies to radio 
transmitting and receiving installations, including antennas, 
counterpoise wires, lead-in conductors, grounding conductors, 
grounding connections, protective devices, and batteries; does 
not apply to portable or mobile installations nor to carrier-current 
coupling equipment. 

Part VI. Safety Rules for Electric Fences. National 
Bureau of Standards Handbook 36. Rules of construction, 
performance, and installation of fences and controllers. 


National Electrical Code 


(The following may be obtained from the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York, N. Y.) 


National Electrical Code. C1-1940. National Board of Fire 
Underwriters Pamphlet 70. Prepared by the electrical committee 
of the National Fire Protection Association; published by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. Purpose is the safeguard- 
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ing of persons and property from the hazards arising from the 
use of electricity within or on public or private buildings and 
premises, with certain exceptions. Covers accident as well as 
fire hazard. Revised periodically. See also National Electrical 
Safety Code. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories Publications 


(The following standard specifications covering electric devices 
and materials may be obtained from Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., 207 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill; 161 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; 500 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
List corrected to February 21, 1942.) 


Air-Conditioning and Commercial Refrigerating Equipment. 
December 1941. 


Arc-Welding Equipment, Transformer-Type. 
Armored Cable. March 1941. 
Attachment Plugs and Receptacles. 
February 1941. 
Christmas-Tree and Decorative-Lighting Outfits. May 1941. 
Circuit-Breakers, Branch-Circuit and Service. June 1940. 
Cleats, Knobs, and Tubes (Porcelain). November 1937. 
Conduit (Flexible-Steel). July 1938. 

Conduit (Rigid-Steel). November 1935. 

Cord Sets. October 1937. 


September 1937. 


September 1939. 


Cabinets and Boxes. 


Cutout Bases. April 1934. 

Electrode Receptacles for Gas-Tube Signs. February 1940. 
Fans (Motor-Operated). March 1938. 

Fence Controllers (Electric). September 1937. 

Fire-Alarm Cables. April 1941. 

Fittings (Electrical) for Use in Hazardous Locations. March 
1941. 

Fixtures (Electric Lighting) and Portable Lamps. September 


1941. 


Fixtures (Electric Lighting) for Use in Hazardous Locations. 
August 1934. 


Flatirons and Ironing Machines (Electric). 
Flexible Cord and Fixture Wire. 
February 1941. 

Gas-Tube Sign and Oil-Burner Ignition Cable. 


June 1940. 
October 1935. 


Fuses. 


January 1936. 


Heating Appliances (Electric). May 1940. 
Heating Pads (Electric). June 1935. 
Industrial Control Equipment. July 1938. 


Industrial Control Equipment for Use in Hazardous Locations. 
March 1941. 


Lamp-Holders, Edison-Base. March 1941. : 
Lighting Plants (Electric). September 1921. 
Motor-Operated Appliances. April 1937. 


Motors and Generators (Electric) for Use in Atmospheres 
of Combustible Dust, Class II, Group G. June 1941. | 


Motors and Generators (Electric) for Use in Hazardous 
Locations, Class I, Group D. Part I, Integral-Horsepower 
Motors; Part II, Fractional-Horsepower Motors. June 1941. 

4 


Nonmetallic-Sheathed Cable. July 1941. 
Outlet Boxes and Fittings. November 1941. 
March 1941. 


Panelboards. 
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Raceways aud Fittings (Surface Metal). December 1940. 
Raceways and Fittings (Metallic Underfloor). July 1934. 


Raceways and Fittings (Nonmetallic Underfloor). August 1934. 
\, Radio-Receiving Appliances, Power-Operated. April 1938. 


Ranges (Domestic Electric). December 1940. 

Rectifiers. July 1940. 

Refrigerating Systems (Absorption-Type). December 1941. 
Refrigerating Systems (Unit). December 1941. 

Service Cables. April 1937. 


Service Equipment. June 1936. 


Signs (Electric). March 1940. 

Soldering Lugs. January 1930. 

Switchboards (Dead-Front). July 1938. 

Switches (Enclosed). June 1936. 

Switches (Knife). May 1939. 

Switches (Snap). August 1941. 

Therapeutic Carbon-Arc Lamps. July 1930. 
Time-Indicating and Recording Appliances. October 1941. 
Transformers (Specialty). June 1940. 

Tubing (Flexible Nonmetallic). September 1939. 
Wire Connectors (Pressure). May 1939. 

Wires and Cables (Rubber-Covered). June 1940. 
Wires and Cables (Varnished-Cloth). November 1939. 


Wires (Synthetic-Insulated) (Proposed Requirements). May 
1940. 


Approved Canadian Standards 


(The following Standard Specifications may be obtained from the 
Canadian Engineering Standards Association, National Research 
Building, Ottawa, Ont. List is corrected to March 31, 1942.) 


Canadian Electrical Code, Part I. Essential Requirements and 


. Minimum Standards Governing Electrical Installations for 


Buildings, Structures, and Premises. (Inside Wiring Rules) 
C22.1-1939. 


Canadian Electrical Code, Part II. Specifications for Construc- 
tion and Test of Electrical Equipment. (Approval Specifica- 
tions.) C22.2. Includes the following Standard Specifications, 
which are published separately: é 

Air-Cooled Transformers (Dry Type). C22.2 No. 47-1940. 

Armoured Cable and Armoured Cord. C22.2 No. 51-1941. 

Asbestos-Insulated Wires and Cables. C22.2 No. 28-1941. 

Automatic Motor-Control Devices of Small Capacity. C22.2 
No. 24-1935. 

Auxiliary Gutters, Junction Boxes, and Pull Boxes. C22.2 
No. 26-1935. 

Cabinets and Cutout Boxes. C22.2 No. 20-1936. 

Cable for Luminous-Tube Signs and for Oil-Burner Ignition 
Equipment. C22.2 No. 17-1935. 

Capacitors (Electrical Condensers). C22.2 No. 8-1934. 
Under revision. 

Christmas-Tree and Other Decorative-Lighting Outfits. 
C22.2 No. 37-1937. 

Cord Sets (second edition). C22.2 No. 21-1941. 

Cutout Bases. C22.2 No. 39-1936. 

Definitions and General Requirements (third edition). C22.2 
No. 0-1941. 
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Domestic Electric Clothes Washing Machines. (22.2 No. 58— 
1939. 


Electric Air-Heaters. C22.2 No. 46-1938. 

Electric Clocks. C22.2 No. 6-1933. 

Electric Cranes and Hoists. C22.2 No. 33-1936. 

Electric Fixtures (second edition). C22.2 No, 9-1941. 

Electric Floor-Surfacing and Cleaning Machines. (22.2 No. 
10-1933. 

Electric Portable Lighting Devices (Portables) (second edition). 
C22.2 No. 12-1936. 

Electric Ranges. C22.2 No. 61-1942. 

Electric Signs (second edition). C22.2 No. 2-1940. 


Electrical Appliances for Hair Dressing and Hand-Drying, 
Ete. C22.2 No. 36-1936. ‘ 


Electrical Equipment for Measuring and Discharge Devices 
for Flammable Liquids. C22.2 No. 22-1935. 


Electrical Equipment for Oil-Burning Apparatus. C22.2 No. 
3-1933. 


Electrically Equipped Machine Tools. C22.2 No. 73-1941. 
Electrically Heated Warming Pads. C22.2 No. 15-1937. 


Electrically Operated Refrigerating Machines. C22.2 No. 32- 
1936. 


Electrode Receptacles for Luminous-Tube Signs. C22.2 No. 
34-1936. 


Enclosed Branch-Circuit Cutouts. C22.2 No. 30-1936. 
Enclosed Switches. C22.2 No. 4-1935. 


Enclosures (Other Than Explosion-Proof) for Use in Hazardous 
Locations. C22.2 No. 25-1936. 


Extra-Low-Potential Control-Circuit Wire and Cable. C22.2 
No. 35-1940. 


Flexible Cord and Fixture Wire (second edition). C22.2 No. 
49-1941. 


Flexible Steel Conduit. C22.2 No. 56-1938. 

Flexible Tubing (Nonmetallic). C22.2 No. 44-1987. 

Fractional-Horsepower Motors (second edition). C22.2 No. 
11-1942. 

Fuses (Both Plug- and Cartridge-Type). C22.2 No. 59-1939. 

Ground Clamps. C22.2 No. 41-1937. 

Industrial Control Equipment for Ordinary Locations (second 
edition). C22.2 No. 14-1942. 

Insulated Conductors for Power-Operated Radio Devices. 
C22.2 No. 16-1940. 


Integral-Horsepower Electric Motors for Other Than Hazard- 
ous Locations. C22.2 No. 54-1942. 

Isolating Switches. C22.2 No. 58-1941. 

Knife Switches. C22.2 No. 50-1938. 

Lamp-Holders Having Socket Screw Shells. C22.2 No. 43- 
1937. 

Motor-Operated Appliances, Domestic and Commercial (Frac- 
tional Horsepower). C22.2 No. 68-1942. 

Motor-Operated Blowers and Stokers. C22.2 No. 20-1935. 
Under revision; out of print. 

Nonmetallic Sheathed Cable. C22.2 No. 48-1938. 

Outlet Boxes. C22.2 No. 18-1934. 

Panelboards. C22.2 No. 29-1936. 

Porcelain Cleats, Knobs, and Tubes. C22.2 No. 69-1940. 

Portable Electric Displays and Incandescent-Lamp Signs 
(second edition). C22.2 No. 7-1938. 

Portable Electric Vacuum Cleaners. C22.2 No. 67-1942. 

Power-Operated Radio Devices, Inductively Coupled (Trans- 
former) Type (second edition). C22.2 No. 1(A)—1940. 


Power-Operated Radio Devices, Conductively Coupled (Trans- 
formerless) Type (second edition). C22.2 No. 1(B)-1941. 
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Pull-Off Plugs for Electrothermal Appliances. C22.2 No. 57— 
1940. 

Receptacles, Plugs, and Similar Wiring Devices (second edi- 
tion). C22.2 No. 42-1942. 

Rigid Steel Conduit. C22.2 No. 45-1938. 

Rubber-Covered Wires and Cables. C22.2 No. 38-1938. 

Service-Entrance and Branch-Circuit Breakers (second edi- 
tion). C22.2 No. 5-1942. 

Service-Entrance Cables. C22.2 No. 52-1941. 

Snap Switches. C22.2 No. 55-1942. 

Soldering Lugs. C22.2 No. 19-1935. 

Specialty Transformers. C22.2 66-1942. 

Switchboards. C22.2 No. 31-1939. 

Transformers for Luminous-Tube Signs and Oil-Burner Igni- 
tion Equipment. C22.2 No. 13-1935. 


Wireways and Busways. C22.2 No. 27-1936. 


Approved American Standards 


(The following may be obtained from the American Standards 
Association, 29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. List cor- 
rected to July 1, 1942.) 


Accident Prevention in Construction, Manual of. A10.1-1989. 
Prepared by accident-prevention committee, Associated General 
Contractors of America, Inc. Contains some references to tem- 
porary electrical installations used in construction work. 


Coal-Mine Transportation, Safety Code for. M15-1931. Some 


references to electrical installations. 


Compiling Industrial Accident Causes, Recommended Practice 
for. Z16.2-1941. Part 1, Selection of Accident Factors; Part 
2, Detailed Classification of Accident Factors. 


Elevators, Dumbwaiters, and Escalators, Safety Code for. 
A17.1-1937. Also Supplement A17.3-1942. Includes many 
rules covering special features of the electric equipment peculiar 
to this application. 


Industrial Accident-Prevention Signs, Specifications for. 
1941. Includes electric warning signs. 


Industrial Injury Rates, Method of Compiling. 


235.1- 


Z16.1-1937. 


Industrial Lighting, Recommended Practice for. A11—1942. 
Includes proper illumination for safety of workers, adequate 
wiring, exit and emergency lights. 


Installation of Blower and Exhaust Systems for Dust, Stock, and 
Vapor Removal, Regulations for. 233.1-1938. National Board 
of Fire Underwriters Pamphlet 91. Mostly about nonelectrical 
matters, but contains certain important electrical references. 


Installing and Using Electrical Equipment in Coal Mines, Safety 
Rules for. M2-1926. Supplementary to National Electrical 
Code and National Electrical Safety Code, which cover above- 
ground installations. Out of print. 


Installing and Using Electrical Equipment in Metal Mines, 
Safety Rules for. M24-1932. Presents recommended practices 
to minimize hazards in installing and operating electric equipment 
in underground mining work. 


Laundry Machinery and Operations, Safety Code for. 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 375. 
certain restrictions on the electric installation. 


Z8-1941. 
Imposes 


Lightning, Code for Protection Against. Three Standards, pub- 
lished in one pamphlet: Part I, Protection of Persons, C5.1-1937; 
Part II, Protection of Buildings and Miscellaneous Property, 
C5.2-19387; Part III, Protection of Structures Containing In- 
flammable Liquids and Gases, C5.3-1937. National Bureau of 
Standards Handbook 21. 


Logging and Sawmill Safety Code. B13-1924. Contains some 
special restrictions on wiring and electric equipment around 
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lumber-handling machinery. National Bureau of Standards 
Handbook 5. Under revision; out of print. 


Mechanical Refrigeration, Safety Codefor. B9-1939. 5 Contains 
certain limits on the use of electric equipment. American Soci- 
ety of Refrigerating Engineers Circular 15. 


National Fire Codes for the Prevention of Dust Explosions. 
Sponsored by the National Fire Protection Association and the 
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Simplified Calculation of Fault Currents 


‘HE precise determina- 
tion of short-circuit cur- 
rents involves a calculation 
so laborious as to be gener- 
ally, impractical. Thus, 
some approximation is re- 
quired, and a degree of 
judgment must be applied 
in any method proposed. 
This method presented here 
is based upon the determi- 
nation of an initial value of rms symmetrical current 
with which multiplying factors are used for applica- 
tion purposes. It is proposed that it be used, where 
applicable, in place of the methods which involve the 
use of decrement curves. It is believed that this 
procedure is sufficiently accurate to serve as a reliable 
basis for the application of interrupting devices and for 
a preliminary basis for relay settings. 

The recommended multiplying factors take account 
of generator decrement and the asymmetrical value of 
current as influenced by the system d-c time constant, 
and they are adjusted to make allowance for the increase 
in generator excitation required to maintain normal 
terminal voltage under load conditions. They neglect, 
however, such influences as generator voltage regulators 
and phase-angle differences between generator rotors, 
which have but little effect within the usual operating 
time of modern circuit breakers. 

A comparison of the current magnitudes determined 
by the recommended factors with those calculated by 
more complicated methods after various time intervals 
is given in Figure 1. The time intervals selected corre- 
spond to breaker speeds of 2, 3, 5, and 8 cycles. The 
fault current and reactances are based on the system 
kilovolt-amperes. Curves are given for both the total 
rms current and the a-c component only, the difference 
between the two being due to the d-c component. The 
larger the d-c time constant, the more closely is the total 
rms curve approached, and the smaller the d-c time 
constant, the more closely is the a-c component curve 
approached. The time constant of the d-c component 
for which these curves were made is 0.15 second or nine 
cycles, which is larger than the values usually encoun- 
tered in any equipment except generators. The d-c time 
constant may be expressed generally as equal to (1/27 f) 
(X/R) in seconds, or (1/27)(X/R) in cycles, where X is 
the 60-cycle reactance and R the d-c resistance to the 
point of fault. 

This report, sponsored by the AIEE committee on protective devices (J. R. North, 


chairman 1940-42) was prepared by a working group consisting of W. F. Skeats, 
W. M. Hanna, J. B. MacNeill, H. A. Travers, C. F. Wagner, and C. A. Woodrow. 


This report is reprinted from Electrical Engineering, volume 61, [October 1942, 
pages 509-11, ) 
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A simplified procedure for the calculation of 
short-circuit currents was presented in an 
earlier report.! This procedure, outlined in 
this article, has been given trial use for over 
a year and has been found to be generally 
satisfactory for the purpose intended. Ac- 
cordingly, it is now recommended for general 
use by the industry as a simplified method of 
approximating the magnitude of fault currents. peel 


Simplified Calculation of Fault Currents 


In this method of deter- 
mining fault currents, sym- 
bols are used with the fol- 
lowing significance: 

E =leg voltage 

X,=direct-axis reactance, either 
transient or subtransient as 
specified, in ohms per leg 

X2=negative - sequence _react- 


Xo =zero-sequence reactance 
Ro = zero-sequence resistance 

The type of fault (number of phases involved, with or 
without ground) which will result in the maximum fault 
current varies with the relative values of the different 
circuit constants. 

The three-phase short-circuit current is E/X;. The 
line-to-line short-circuit current is +/3E/(Xi+ 2). 
Since X2 is usually equal to or greater than Xj, this 
current seldom exceeds 86 per cent of the three-phase 
short-circuit current, and, consequently, for line-to-line 
faults the three-phase fault-current value is generally 
satisfactory. 

The line-to-ground short-circuit current is 3£/(Xi+ 
X2+X). Since X2 is usually approximately equal to %4 
(using the subtransient value for Xj), this expression is 
often shortened to 3E/(2X,+X0). In practical cases, 
regardless of the value X2, this last expression is satis- 
factory for determining the current in a double line-to- 
ground fault. 


PROCEDURE 


The following gives a résumé of the procedure and the 
various multiplying factors to be used with currents 
calculated by the formulas just stated. Tables I and II 
show what reactance quantity should be used for repre- 
senting the machines in the positive-sequence network. 


Circuit Breakers, Protector Tubes, and Fuses. Determine 
“highest value of rms symmetrical current for any type 
of fault” by E/X, or 3E/(2Xi:+ Xo), whichever is greater, 
except that when & is greater than 5X4, no considera- 
tion need be given to the latter term. Use multiplying 
factors as given in Table I for specific type of apparatus. 

The application of protector tubes requires also the 
calculation of minimum fault current with minimum 
connected synchronous capacity and symmetrical current 
using £/X; or 3E£/(2Xi+X0), whichever gives the lower 
value. Special consideration is required where tower- 
footing resistance can appreciably reduce this line-to- 
ground fault current. For further details reference may 
be made to a paper, “‘Protector Tubes for Power Sys- 
temasscc* 

Fuses are rated on total current, and, as the time 
durations involved are very short, their required inter- 
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rupting capacity should be based on the total rms cur- 
rent at one-half cycle. ‘Two cases should be considered: 


1. In the general case, the current multiplying factor is 1.6, using 
subtransient reactance for all machines, and including both syn- 
chronous- and induction-motor contributions. 


2. For fuses rated 15,000 volts or below with interrupting ratings 
not exceeding 3,000 amperes (except when applied on a gencrator 
bus), the resistance introduced by line and transformer is so great 
that_the rms current of a maximum displaced wave in the first 
half cycle will not exceed 1,2 times the calculated symmetrical 
current, using subtransient reactance. Application on this basis 
may be considered safe, 


Mechanical and Momentary Ratings. Yor many pur- 
poses, it is necessary to know the maximum possible rms 
current which can flow in the circuit. This is the cur- 
rent, including both a-c and d-c components, as calcu- 
lated at one-half cycle. 


Table I. Circuit Breakers, Protector Tubes, and Fuses 


Reactance SUSRIIRY for Use in Xi 


Multi- ——— — . 
plying dynchrohouy’ Synckisenous Induction 
Factor Generator Motor Machine 


A. Circuit-Breaker Interrupting Capacity 
1, General case 

Light-cycle or slower break- 

ers #.. i 

Five-c yc le breaker. 

Three-cycle breaker. 

Two-cycle breaker..........., 
2. Short circuits fed pre- 
dominantly by large machines 
at the point of fault may be 
increased up to 20 per cent 

3, Air circuit breakers rated 
600 volts and less, . rane ee ar) 


SNH 


. Subtransent®, Transient 


Subtransient, .Subtransent, .Subtransient 
B. Mechanical gives and i Mocheotaey Rating of Circuit Breakers 


1, Generalicnse cs ctmuciys ove 1,6 
2. At 5,000 volts and below, 
unless current is fed predomi« 
nantly by directly connected 
synchronous machines — or 
through reactors.......56.06+.164 
C. Protector Tubes 


1, Maximum rating...,.. 

2. Minimum rating—use 
minimum system capacity »..1.0 
and minimum of //X% or 
3E/(2X1--X0) 

D, Fuses 


1. General case... , Pye WK: 
2. At 15,000 volts or be low 
with interrupting ratings not 
exceeding 3,000 amperes, ar ee’ 


. Subtransient, .Subtransient,  Subtransent 


. Subtransient, ,Subtransient, .Subtransient 


, Subtransient, .Subtransent, ,Subtransient 


# Modern breakers are likely to be more effective than their slower predecessors, 
and, therefore, the application procedure with the older breakers should be more 
conservative than with modern vreakers, Consequently, the factors to be used 
with older and slower breakers should be the same as for modern eight-cycle breakers, 


* This is based on the condition that any hydroelectric generators involved have 
amortisseur windings. Vor hydroelectric generators without amortisneur windings, 
the subtransient reactance should be assumed equal to 75 per cent of the transient 
reactance for this calculation. 


Table Il. Preliminary Settings for Relays 
NS 
Reactance Quantity for Use in X; 
Mite! poeta 


plying Syachronous Synchronous Induction 
Factor Generator Motor Machine 


1, High-speed current actuated, .1.0,,,Subtransient, ,Subtransient, , Subtransient 


Allowing for over excitation of 


Hs 
4 


20 


generators on ac~ 
count of load, 
the rms value of 
current as calcu- 
lated for zero 
time is about 1.8 
times the value 
calculated by di- 
viding leg volt- 
age by subtran- 
sient reactance. 
As there will al- 
ways be some 
decay even in the 
first half cycle, 
however, a mul- 
tiplier of 1.6 gives 


~ TOTAL RMS CURRENT 
“AC COMPONENT ONLY 


ES NORMAL ON SYSTEM KVA BASE) 
we A Ga e 


RRENT (iN TIM 
3 


a safe figure. 8 
In some in- 4% 6} 
i] 6 |e 
stances, as when & , 
transmission line @ , 
W 
or cable react- «¢ 
a ina ata 5 2 
ance isanimpor- = 
tant factor in the if 
limitation of cur- — & 10 
' 
8 
rent, the factor i 
' x 6 
1.6maybehigher = « 
than necessary. ‘= 
In such applica- 3 
tions at 5,000 2 


volts and below, 

the ratio of react- 
ance to resist- 
ance is suffi- 
ciently low so 
that the d-¢ com- 
ponent decreases 
very greatly during the first half cycle. ‘Thus within 
this voltage range, and except where the bulk of the 
power is supplied by generators at the point of fault, a 
standard factor of 1.4 may be used instead of 1.6. A 
standard factor is particularly desirable, in considera- 
tion of the difficulties of obtaining actual resistance 
figures and the distribution of the d-c component among 
contributing short-circuit sources, 


0 20 A0 60 60 100 
WEACTANCE — PER CENT (ON SYSTEM KYA BASE) 


Comparison between decre- 
ment curve calculations and calculations 
by the proposed method 


Figure 1. 


Low-Voltage Systems. Low-voltage air circuit breakers 
(rated 600 volts or less) are often instantaneous in opera= 
tion and part contacts during the first half cycle. ‘These 
breakers, however, are rated on the basis of average 
current in the three phases, and circuits on which in 
are installed rarely have X/R ratios exceeding 10, This 
corresponds to an average rms current during the first 
cycle equal to 1,23 times the symmetrical current, 
Such breakers may therefore be applied on thé basis of 
1.25 times the three-phase initial symmetrical current 
using subtransient reactance and including both syn- 


4, Time'overcurrents :./) 4. 1 .0,,,Srunslent:s4., Tranal ‘ 
a anedlh ely tty aoe pa chronous and induction motors. nh 
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In calculating the equivalent system impedances, it 
should be remembered that at low voltages even small 
impedance values become of importance, and all ele- 
ments of the circuit, including current transformers, 
disconnects, switches, bus runs, and lead wires, should 
be taken into consideration. 


Overcurrent Protective Relays. In approximating the 
settings of overcurrent relays, the fault currents for two 
conditions should be determined: 


1. The maximum initial symmetrical current for maximum 


connected synchronous capacity as determined by E£/X, or 
3E/(2X:+X0), whichever is greater, except that, when Rp is 
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Simplified Calculation of Fault Currents 


greater than 5X), no consideration need be given to the latter term. 


2. The minimum symmetrical current for minimum connected 
synchronous capacity as determined by 0.866E£/X;. In particular 
situations allowance should be made for remote fault locations 
and fault resistance. 


Ground, distance, balanced, and other types of relays 
require special consideration. 
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Report of the Board of Directors 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of 

the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers presents herewith to the mem- 
bership its 58th annual report, for the fiscal 
year ending April 30, 1942. A general 
balance sheet showing the condition of the 
Institute’s finances on April 30, 1942, to- 
gether with other detailed financial state- 
ments, is included herein. This report con- 
tains a brief summary of the principal 
activities of the Institute during the year, 
more detailed information having been pub- 
lished from month to month in Electrical 
Engineering. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETINGS 


The board of directors held five meetings 
during the year, four in New York, N. Y., 
and one in Toronto, Ont. 

Information regarding many of the more 
important activities of the Institute which 
have been under consideration by the 
board of directors and the committees is 
published each month in the section of 
Electrical Engineering devoted to Institute 
activities. 


DEFENSE AND WAR ACTIVITIES 


In accordance with a resolution adopted 
by the board of directors on June 27, 1940, 
offering the services of the Institute to the 
President of the United States in connection 
with national defense problems, the board, 
committees, Sections, and headquarters 
staff have co-operated fully at every oppor- 
tunity. 

In addition to the organization of a com- 
mitteé on national defense, and a commit- 
tee on civil protection, the Institute ap- 
pointed a representative on the National 
Technological Civil Protection Committee 
and five representatives on the Engineers’ 
Defense Board. 

Co-operation has been extended in many 
undertakings, including the National Ros- 
ter of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, 
census of engineering construction firms, 
extension of subcontracting plans, study of 
supply of and demand for engineers, and 
others, 

President D. C. Prince delivered his ad- 
dress on the subject of postwar planning at 
meetings of many Sections and other organi- 
zations, and it was received with keen 
interest. 

Editor G. Ross Henninger has contrib- 
uted a substantial amount of his time 
weekly, since January 23, 1942, to the 
United States Navy Department, in Wash- 
ington, in the organization of an editorial 
and publication review section for the co- 
ordination of Navy technical material. 

Assistant Editor W. R. MacDonald, Jr., 
as a first lieutenant in the United States 
Army Signal Corps Reserve, was called 
into active service in January 1941 and has 
since been promoted to the rank of cap- 
tain. He is responsible for the preparation 
and distribution of technical material used 
throughout the Signal Corps. 
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PRESIDENT’S AND NATIONAL SECRETARY’S 
VISITS 


President Prince and National Secretary 
H. H. Henline attended the summer and 
Pacific Coast conventions, winter conven- 
tion, South West District meeting in St. 
Louis, Mo., Southern District meeting in 
New Orleans, La., and the North Eastern 
District meeting in Schenectady, N. Y. 
President Prince and National Secretary 
Henline will attend the summer conven- 
tion in Chicago, Ill. In May, the president 
will visit the Cleveland Section, and the na- 
tional secretary will visit the Rochester Sec- 
tion. 


Places Visited by President Prince 
Alabama 
Alabama Section, Birmingham 
Muscle Shoals Section 
Arizona 
Arizona Section, Phoenix 
California 
Los Angeles Section 
San Diego Section 
San Francisco Section 
Colorado 


Denver Section 
Conference on student activities, North Central Dis- 
trict (6), Fort Collins 


District of Columbia 
Washington Section 
Georgia 

Georgia Section, Atlanta 
Kentucky 


Louisville Section 


Louisiana 

Southern District meeting, New Orleans 
Maryland 

Maryland Section, Baltimore 


Massachusetts 

Boston Section 

Pittsfield Section 

Michigan 

Michigan Section, Detroit 

Missouri 

South West District meeting, St. Louis 


New York 

New York Section 

Syracuse Section 

North Eastern District meeting, Schenectady 

Ohio 

Cincinnati Section and University of Cincinnati 
Branch, joint meeting. 

Oklahoma 

Tulsa Section 


Oregon 


Portland Section — 


Pennsylvania 

Erie Section 

Lehigh Valley Section, Scranton 

Philadelphia Section 

Pittsburgh Section, and University of Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and West Vir- 
ginia University Branches, joint meeting 


Tennessee 


East Tennessee Section, Athens 
Memphis Section 


Report of Board of Directors 


Texas 

Houston Section 

New Mexico-West Texas Section, E] Paso ow 
North Texas Section, Dallas 

South Texas Section, San Antonio 

Washington 

Seattle Section 

Spokane Section 

Yellowstone National Park 

Pacific Coast convention 

Conference on student activities, Districts 8 and 9 
Canada 

Summer convention, Toronto 

Vancouver Section 

Engineering Institute of Canada, Montreal 
Mexico 

Mexico Section, Mexico City 


Places Visited by National Secretary Henline 


Indiana 

South Bend Section 

University of Notre Dame Branch, South Bend 
Louisiana 

Southern District meeting, New Orleans 
Southern District executive committee meeting 
Southern District conference on student activities 
Massachusetts 

Worcester Section 


Missouri 

South West District meeting, St. Louis 
Nebraska 

Nebraska Section, Omaha 


New York 

Ithaca Section 

North Eastern District meeting, Schenectady 
North Carolina 

North Carolina Section, Durham 

Ohio 

Columbus Section 

Virginia 

Virginia Section, Richmond 

University of Virginia Branch, Charlottesville 
West Virginia 

West Virginia Section, Charleston 
Wisconsin 

Madison Section 


Yellowstone National Park 

Pacific Coast convention pe 
Conference on student activities, Districts 8 and 9 
Canada 


Summer convention, Toronto 
Engineering Institute of Canada, Montreal 


ANNUAL MEETING 1 e * 


The annual business meeting of the In- 
stitute was held on Tuesday morning, 
June 17, 1941. The annual report of the 
board of directors for the fiscal year which 
ended April 30, 1941, was presented in ab- 
stract by: the national secretary. A re 
on the finances of the Institute was pre- 
sented by National Treasurer W. I. Slichter. 
The report of the committee of tellers upon 
the election of officers for the year begin- 
ning August 1, 1941, was presented, and 
President-Elect Prince responded to his 
introduction with a brief address. During 
this session, there was an address by Doctor — 
Thomas H. Hogg, chairman and chief 
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engineer of the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario, and the Lamme Medal 
for 1940 was presented to Doctor Comfort 
A. Adams, consulting engineer, Edward G. 
Budd Manufacturing Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ti NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


Three national conventions were held 
during the year, and a brief report on each 
follows: 


Summer Convention. The 57th summer 
convention was held in Toronto, Ont., 
June 16-20, 1941. In addition to the an- 
nual business meeting, and conference of 
officers, delegates, and members, there were 
ten technical sessions, five technical con- 
ferences, and one general session, at which 
Howard Coonley, of the Walworth Com- 
pany, gave an address entitled ““Making 
Democracy Work.” Entertainment fea- 
tures of the convention were an English tea, 
bridge, dance, banquet, and golf and tennis 
tournaments. Many inspection trips were 
held. The registration was 1,203. 


Pacific Coast Convention. The 29th Pacific 
Coast convention was held in Yellowstone 
National Park, August 27-29, 1941, witha 
registration of 322. A conference on “‘After 
the Emergency, What?” was a feature of 
the program, which also included three 
technical sessions, two technical confer- 
ences, one general session, two student ses- 
sions, and a conference on student activities. 
Entertainment features included an in- 
formal dinner and dancing, boat trip, in- 
spection trips, and ladies’ events. 


Winter Convention. The 30th winter con- 
vention was held in New York, N. Y., 
anuary 26-30, 1942, with a program in- 
cluding 20 technical sessions, at which more 
than 70 papers were presented, and 6 tech- 
nical conferences. At the general session, 
N. G. Symonds, consultant on co-ordina- 
tion of conservation orders, War Produc- 
tion Board, gave an address entitled ‘‘The 
Engineer’s Contribution to the War Effort,” 
and the Alfred Noble Prize was presented 
to Robert F. Hays, Jr. At an evening 
meeting, the Edison Medal was presented 
to Doctor John B. Whitehead, professor of 
electrical engineering, The Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. A _ smoker, 
dinner dance, and events for women guests 
completed the program. ‘The registration 
was 1,331. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 


South West District Meeting. This meet- 
ing was held in St. Louis, Mo., October 
8-10, 1941, with 530 members and guests 
attending. Seven technical sessions, one 
general session, and two technical con- 
ferences were held. An address by E. T. 
Gushee, executive vice-president, Union 
Electric Company of Missouri, on “‘Electric 
Utilities’ Part in National Defense’? was 
given at the general session, and postwar 
problems were discussed at a general lunch- 
eon at which Doctor William McClellan, 
president, Union Electric Company, pre- 
sided, and President Prince gave his ad- 
dress on postwar planning. Entertainment 
features consisted of a smoker, banquet and 
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dance, women’s bridge, and many inspec- 
tion trips. 


Southern District Meeting. The fourth 
meeting of this District was held in New 
Orleans, La., December 3-5, 1941. One 
general session, two technical sessions, and 
two student sessions were held at which 
eight papers were presented, in addition to 
the annual District conference on student 
activities. Entertainment consisted of a 
banquet, dancing, golf, and many inspec- 
tion trips. The attendance was 384. 


North Eastern District Meeting. This 
meeting, held in Schenectady, N. Y., April 
29-May 1, 1942, was of wide interest on 
account of the quality and diversity of the 
program. ‘There were one general session, 
three technical sessions, seven conferences, 
one student session, a joint luncheon with 
the Schenectady section of The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, a con- 
ference on student activities, a banquet, the 
Steinmetz memorial lecture, inspection 
trips, and other features. Attendance was 
about 500. 


SECTIONS 


During the year, the Sections committee 
recommended to Section chairmen that (a) 
plant engineers groups be formed, especially 
in the industrial centers, (b) efforts be made 
by the Sections to reinterest executives no 
longer engaged in technical work, (c) con- 
sideration be given to the desirability of 
organizing local engineering councils, and 
having some Section meetings devoted to 
civic affairs or related nontechnical subjects, 
(d) the Sections send announcements of 
their meetings to their members serving in 
the armed forces, (¢) the Sections encourage 
their members to take keen interest in the 
development of plans for return to peace- 
time conditions, and (f) the interest in 
student guidance work in the Sections be 
increased. 

President Prince gave his address on post- 
war planning at meetings of many of the 
Sections, and the keen interest with which 
it was received produced extensive discus- 
sions. 

At its January meeting the board of 
directors voted to assign to Sections all re- 
maining unassigned territory within the 
United States. 

A majority of the Sections included in 
their programs during the year various 
phases of war activities. 

Table I contains information regarding 
Sections and Branches and their meetings 


during the past several years. Detailed in- 
formation on their activities of the past 
year may be found in the annual report on 
Section and Branch activities in: the June 
1942 issue of Electrical Engineering, pages 
b22— oe 


STUDENT BRANCHES 


A new Branch was organized at the 
University of Delaware, bringing the total 
number to 124. 

The committee on Student Branches 
transmitted to all counselors pamphlet copies 
of Doctor William E. Wickenden’s address 
“The Second Mile’ (Electrical Engineering, 
May 1942, pages 242-7), suggesting that 
it be brought to the attention of students as 
an excellent statement of the nature of the 
engineering profession. 

The committee on safety again urged the 
Branches to hold meetings on safety sub- 
jects, and transmitted detailed suggestions 
regarding such meetings. 

The terms of 1,761 enrolled students were 
expected to expire on April 30, 1942. Of 
these, 935, or about 53 per cent, applied for 
admission as Associates. 

See references at end of the preceding re- 
port on Sections. 


General Committees 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


In recommending a budget for the cur- 
rent appropriation year beginning October 
1, 1941, the finance committee estimated 
that, in spite of the further loss of overseas 
revenue and loss from members in the 
United States enrolled in military service, 
the income for the current year would be 
approximately the same as that received 
during the previous appropriation year 
ending September 30, 1941, these losses 
being offset by the continued net increase 
in the membership of the Institute. So far, 
this expectation appears to be justified. 

Accordingly, the budget was set up on the 
basis of $337,000, approximately $20,000 
more than was expended last year. ‘This 
has made possible a modest increase in the 
scope of the Institute activities in many de- 
partments including the publication of more 
technical material, some increases in salary 
to junior members of the staff and the addi- 
tion of two people, a more liberal provision 
for the pension fund, and some increase in 
provision for travel, particularly for District 
student conferences. While the budget 
provides for some increases in expenses in 


Table I. Section and Branch Statistics 
For Fiscal Year Ending April 30 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 

Sections 
Number of Sections.............5.- ROR asia Olesen ats « TOK tees WO Cored 72 
Number of meetings held........... GAD rere G24 tie ors 635 cr irs 7 Oireyerayate OD arartevala 647 
Dotallattendances.s cep ares) «ieisye nis ate TOG SOROS coyotes 21051485: sca: 85.622 artonre SAS erlarcnaie DOES 5 Si late sels 78,254 
Branches 
Number: of Branches... ....<.00+..0. LO arn 120 eae AU esc ca 2 itera nts IPI Ba AO 124 
Number of meetings held........... AES 6 Sec ieccie USSSA seca fete IP9O Res 13346. hese ys dO S aes roiats 946 
Potaleattemdamce ss. ctas.as0e secs eyeseieats AGN21 . tecctars 60,446...... 533800 < c1c:0%0 C4, 972 aie asi DZ AGO ie atviate 37,785 
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addition to salaries, the budget includes an 
item of unappropriated funds of about 
$7,000, which it is anticipated should pro- 
vide for additional necessary items and also 
for such further increase in the cost of ma- 
terials as may take place during the year. 

In taking care of the Institute’s invest- 
ment funds, the conservative policy of last 
year has been continued. About 20 per 
cent of the funds are invested in common 
stocks of essential industries and the bulk of 
the remainder is invested in United States 
Government bonds. Details of the In- 
stitute’s investments are shown in Schedule 
1 on page 379. 

The Institute’s healthy financial condi- 
tion is the result of the policy continued 
over many years of budgeting expenses on 
the basis of the anticipated revenue and 
keeping the expenses within this budget 
limit. To the accomplishment of this, all 
parts of the Institute organization, and 
particularly the staff, have contributed. 
As a result, there has been built up over the 
life of the Institute a reserve fund of about 
$250,000, or about three-fourths of a year’s 
expenses at the current level. In these dis- 
turbed times, it is very reassuring to have 
this modest insurance against any sudden 
great change in the Institute’s income or ex- 
penses that might result from the war. 


TECHNICAL PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Convention Programs. ‘Three national con- 
ventions and three District meetings were 
held during the year. The total attendance 
of these six meetings represents a 1.5 per 
cent decrease as compared with the total 
attendance of five meetings held during the 
previous year. The attendance for the 
present year was unusually good when it is 
considered that the attendance at three of 
the meetings of the previous year each estab- 
lished a record over corresponding meet- 
ings in respective localities. When com- 
pared with the year ending April 30, 1939, 
in which six meetings were held, the attend- 
ance for the past fiscal year represents a 4.0 
per cent increase. The 73 technical ses- 
sions and conferences at the six meetings 
were sponsored by 15 different Institute 
committees. Five of the technical com- 
mittees held no sessions during the year. 

The committee has arranged programs to 
be of the greatest service to the nation’s 
war effort, in so far as possible. Five ses- 
sions and conferences of immediate impor- 
tance to the war effort were held during the 
winter convention. These sessions were 
among the best attended, and in the plan- 
ning of future programs sessions directly 
related to problems arising from the war 
will take precedence. 


Civic Affairs Conferences. Several confer- 
ences on Civic affairs have been held during 
the year to survey and determine how en- 
gineers can render the most effective service 
in their communities during the war and in 
the postwar period. In a conference on 
“After the Emergency, What?” held dur- 
ing the Pacific Coast convention, President 
Prince presented a plan based on studies 
made in the General Electric Company 
with a view to maintaining a high level of 
production during the peace to follow, and 
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to prevent unemployment. Similar studies 
of business in various communities, states, 
and throughout the United States have 
been encouraged through discussions at sub- 
sequent conventions and Section meetings. 
A conference on “How Can Engineers 


Table II. Technical Programs, Last Four 
Years 


Year Ending April 30 


1942 1941 1940 1939 


Number ofnational 


conventions....... Saar Hs PR 3 
Number of District 
mectings.......... 3. ters Qe es é 


Registration at na- 

tional conven- 

tions and Dis- 

trict mectings..... 4,274 ..4,339 ..3,548 ..4,100 
Number of papers 


presented 2, vice. 182or aed 95s ce heen Ve 
Number of papers 

recommended 

for Transactions... U52%, 167 32 15i) 5.5 169 


Estimated number 
of pages required 
for printing pa- 
pers in Transac- 


Bei SR a av tekecks Oy ae 807*.. 938*.. 886*,.. 986* 
Average length of 

papers recom- 

mended for 

Transactions....... bye ac AAR Otte auas) EGS 
Number of tech- 

nical sessions...... SOl, 46:30 AS 0 
Number of tech- 

nical conferences. 571 237. ioe, we LON he 


* Partly estimated. 


Render Greater Public Service?”’ was held 
during the South West District meeting in 
St. Louis, Mo. Reports were submitted by 
14 local engineering groups or councils on 
“The Contributions of Local Engineering 
Councils to Their Communities.”” Another 
such conference was held during the winter 
convention, in which a report of the St. 
Louis conference was presented by F. A. 
Cowan, vice-chairman of the technical pro- 
gram committee. “Regional Planning in 
the State of Pennsylvania’? was described 
by R. H. Smith, deputy secretary, depart- 
ment of commerce, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. Detailed reports of these 
two conferences on civic affairs were pub- 
lished in Electrical Engineering, March 1942, 
pages 148-52. Arrangements have been 
made to hold a similar conference on local 
engineering councils during the summer 
convention in Chicago. 


Restricted Sessions. When subjects on 
which secrecy is required are discussed, 
closed committee meetings are held. Dur- 
ing the winter convention, a session and 
conference on air transportation were suc- 
cessfully held with the attendance limited 
to AIEE members who are United States 
citizens and a few other strictly accredited 
individuals. 


Conferences. During the war period, es- 
pecially, technical conferences with a mini- 
mum of time-consuming formalities are en- 
couraged. The accompanying tabulation 
shows that a greater number of conferences 
has been held during the past year than 
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ever before, bringing their total number to 
95 since their origin at the summer con- 
vention at Ithaca, N. Y., in 1935. The 
smaller number of technical papers pre- 
sented, together with the maintained at- 
tendance at conventions, reflect the increas- 
ing importance of the conference method in 
providing up-to-the-minute reports of new 
developments, and free discussion of con--y 
troversial questions. 


eneral Sessions. A general session was 
held at each meeting during the year. 
Preference has been continued for addresses 
dealing with the broader problems of the 
profession, as related to co-operative effort 
during and after the war period, rather 
than toward specific technical develop- 
ments. The general session of the 1942 
summer convention will present some of the 
problems of engineering executives for the 
consideration of Institute members, through 
a discussion of “Organization and Manage- 
ment of Large-Scale Engineering Work.” 


Acknowledgments. ‘The committee grate- 
fully acknowledges the interest and efforts 
of its members and the work of the chair- 
men of the technical committees and the 
members of the headquarters staff. 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


Electrical Engineering, Transactions, and ad- 
vance pamphlet copies of technical program 
papers were published during the fiscal 
year in general on the same basis as for the 
preceding year. 

The program and policy for expediting 
the publication of AIEE Transactions mate- 
rial that was initiated at the summer con- 
vention in Swampscott, Mass., in 1940, in- 
volved among others three related objec- 
tives. 

The primary among these objectives was 
the earlier publication of Transactions ma- 
terial. This objective was achieved, effec- 
tive with the January 1942 issue.of Elec- 
trical Engineering. The first of the 1942 
winter convention papers were published in 
the Transactions section of that issue, and 
the publication of the entire program of 
winter convention Transactions material will 
be completed with the June 1942 issue of 
Electrical. Engineering and the corresponding 
June “Supplement to Electrical Engineering— 
Transactions Section.” This latter supple- 
ment will, in contrast to the several pre- 
vious issues, be down to what is considered 
normal size—200 pages or less. Also nor- 
mal with respect to content, it will carry 
all the published discussions of 1942 winter 
convention papers but only a very few of 
the papers themselves—those which for 
some special reason could not be accommo- 
dated in the Transactions sections of the pre- 
vious monthly issues of Electrical Engineering. 

Requirements of the first objective im- 
posed a second—that the publication of all 
1941 papers and discussions and those re- 
maining from 1940 be completed with the 
1941 Transactions and the corresponding 
issues of Electrical Engineering. oy 

This objective was achieved as originally 
scheduled, although as expected the pro- 
gram resulted in great enlargement of the 
June and December 1941 “Supplements” 
and imposed a delay of several weeks in the 
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completion and distribution of the 1941 
Transactions volume. These latter mani- 
festations were incidental to the transition 
in publication procedure, and should not 
be encountered in the ensuing normal ap- 
plication of the Swampscott program. 

A third objective of the Swampscott 
yprogram was that each annual volume of 
AIEE Transactions should contain all, and 
only, the technical program papers and re- 
lated discussions presented during the cor- 
responding calendar year and other appro- 
priate record material for that year. The 
1942 volume is expected to meet this ob- 
jective. 

The achievement of these desired results 
imposed many added burdens on the head- 
‘quarters staff and introduced many tran- 
sient difficulties into the work of the several 
committees responsible for the development 
of technical program material. The publi- 
cation committee is duly appreciative of 
the effective co-operation of all parties in- 
volved. 

World war conditions as of May 1, 1942, 
have introduced certain problems in the 
conduct of the [nstitute’s publication serv- 
ice that seem worthy of recording. One of 
these relates to the matter of censorship- 
export control of the distribution of the 
monthly issues of Electrical Engineering to 
members and nonmember subscribers in all 
foreign countries and territories except 
Canada. Distribution has been entirely 
stopped in Asia to Burma, Japan, Nether- 
lands Indies, Philippine and other islands, 
occupied portions of China, Malayan states, 
Indo-China, and other enemy-dominated 
territory; in Europe to all points except 
Great Britain, Turkey-in-Europe, and 
Russia. This affects about 230 members 
and 34 subscribers. Distribution to mem- 
bers and subscribers in Central and South 
America and the other remaining world 
points now is being made under export- 
license control and rigorous limitations im- 
posed by the United States Office of Cen- 
sorship and the Office of Export Control of 
the Board of Economic Warfare. Currently 
this affects about 720 Institute members and 
205 subscribers. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Membership of the Institute at the end of 
the fiscal year reached an all-time high rec- 
ord for that date of 18,944 exceeding the 
former peak year of 1927 by 600 members. 
This very creditable showing was undoubt- 
edly the result of the hard work and unsel- 
fish efforts of the members of the Section 
membership committees, Branch counselors 
and members of the national membership 
committee, comprising approximately 700 
Institute members engaged in membership 
work. This result was made possible to a 
considerable extent by the splendid response 
of the members of the Institute at large to 
the broadcast letter of the chairman, dated 
October 8, 1941, in which they sent in the 
names of 989 prospects, many of whom are 
now members. With the pressure of the 
war effort and unexpected demands upon 
the time of membership committee per- 
sonnel, the amount of effort applied to In- 
stitute membership work is another indica- 
tion of the fine spirit of loyalty which binds 
members of the Institute together in a na- 
tional organization of their profession. 

Table III shows that the gross increase in 
membership during the year was 1,863 and 
that this was reduced to a net increase of 
1,058 by membership losses during the year. 
In the preceding year the gross increase 
was 1,644, reduced to a net increase of 673 
by losses during that year. Analysis of the 
losses as between these two years is of inter- 
est in manifesting effective effort of mem- 
bership committees in connection with de- 
linquent members. 


Since applications received during the fiscal 
year are not all acted upon at the close of 
the fiscal year, there is no direct check be- 
tween TablesIIIandIV. The Branch coun- 
selors have co-operated with the committee 
by writing to graduates and using their in- 
fluence to procure their applications. The 
Section membership committees receive 
from headquarters the cards of graduates 
residing in their territory and endeavor to 
interview them with respect to membership. 


Table IV. Number of Applications 
Received From Enrolled Students and 
From All Others 


Year Ending 


April 30 Students All Others Total 
NAS Setesi= 78 DTillere ta eteraces ey 1,031 2,002 
OAM ard cus. ser SS fiserepue ee a TOUT ere siete 1,898 
LOAD siesg tear .3s 0 SUL Seer oes 918 Serrereetels 1,829 
DD aaa 2c os Bf ociadetpers isc) We ice 1,721 
WAL euk a comtieee HEE): eS eee LSP ats detoaalent 1,671 


Table V. Number of Enrolled Students 
as of April 30 


New 
Year Applications Renewals Total 
1942 PEODOS wate at Cho Tie Seer aac 5,962 
LOB erintays ama. DED icatae Cake siz BUSS ieotuce cs 5,539 
LOAD es. wares FeV A Nea ae nny PL Pers Bene 5,517 
L999 tee ee POT Gass ain larete. DORA ater 5,242 
AOS. cette 2,428 Pe RGU Same tad nee 5,037 


——— — 


Year Ending April 30 


1941 1942 

URGSIQMOH fore rlwhsk:nmyuyir Levora 4 eteie PAN Scan sbi 211 
ED cOp ped teehee iy cvsidinsntadioteie’s oe tre ticle BBQ) rh cusaar ats 484 
BBR ad ar staatar ee Sreeast piaheass Xe aipinite BST a ecaarciale 695 


Table IV shows the number of applica- 
tions received from enrolled students and 
others annually for the past five years. It 
shows a continuous increase’ each year. 


Table II. Membership Statistics for Fiscal Year Ending April 30, 1942 
LL 


Honorary 
Member Fellow 


Membership on April 30, 1941...... Sacre Hotes a ae 
Additions 
Mewimembers qualified... f..6.0- ecces eines Wes nies 
Former members reinstated............... NR pees 
SRMEMAL Fat od orem aleve aim cue eG dae ae 
IME rears cies %e. oislv ranean ties Louk cee eR WR Sie cke 
Bie e ier CB aes Phe 
Deductions 
MBTelins eectN ess she foie < v, <u {aenss/ajaye olere abe Dates e Bates 
BCPARD ACC ieteyte lava cVes in! ais: w-scnstaveleicte crelsretene rete ats Dive ware 
1DYR0}0) 8 | otha c Cc AG SERRE RENAE remrISEO eo a 
SSeS he a re Be eae UNOS E 
“TES Gis abeacicdd An ORC Te Oboe 
Brine eke 2 ettelerete 
Membership on April 30, 1942...... LS onen EVR cr 5 


Six-Year 
Member Associate Associate Increase Total 
4,650.... ; 5890s nese PSD Pre arcalaarato'e oiet neces 17,886 
WE ee Ane Aa ce AGUA Nee ots 1,820 
Bi iFaps che TOM staccee DAR ree 43 
TOT rete nie BA cas eOSGinetiae 1,863 
22607 ven. 726 
5,063 20h. 6,650), 0% » «i BSL OS cv arctolattyte seas ates 20,738 
Oe eee 43 ikea NA. at eaate —110 
aT matasn 93m es ue GO xe ie —211 
45y alate 1662 Fria aL Diets ever — 484 
D2 act et SODF iene SOO aera a —805 
Dic alata 203% 2m 749 
UG naa BOD eke o FOO ee cantrh sehen eee 1,794 
OOS say a 6145. ceo. Ug099'. cis eos UOS8aerian. 18,944 


1942, Vor. 61 
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Table VI. Number of Members in 
Section Territory Reinstated 


August 1, 1941 to April 30, 1942................275 
Year beginning August 1, 1940.......6..-04 0545 383 
Year beginning August 1, 1939.............2-05 302 
Year beginning August 1, 1938.............+-++ 354 
Year beginning August 1, 1937............+..+: 325 
Table VII. Status of Membership Dues 


as of April 30 


Members Fully Paid 
Total SSS 


Year Membership Per Cent 


Number 


AGA Te pt tistet IWR roo 
LOZ piehtie es U75213 ee 
WEE Ts ange PGOJ605) ccm 


* Of the 18,944 members reported for April 30, 1942, 
2,349 were not fully paid. Of this number, 327 names 
are being carried upon the membership rolls, in an 
inactive status, in accordance with the resolutions 
adopted by the Board of Directors in the interest of 
members in the military service of the United States 
or allied countries, or members located in such coun- 
tries unable to remit membership dues at this time. 
The remainder comprises 


1. Members owing dues to April 30, 1941..... 514 


2. Members owing dues to April 30, 1942..... 1,508 
(During the period May 1 to May 20, 1942, 316 
members have paid dues to April 30, 1942, reducing 
the number not fully paid to 1,192.) 


** Including 733 Members for Life. 
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Table V shows data on the number of 
enrolled students and new applications 
therefrom for five successive years ending 
1942, The improvernent in 1942 is ese 
pecially encouraging, 

‘Tables Vi and VILL show additional data 
on membership which are self-explanatory, 

The membership committee continued 
the organization adopted in the preceding 
year which provided an advisory subcom- 
mittee, comprising committee members 
withineasy reach of New York and thus 
able to hold more frequent meetings than 
the whole committee, and a research sube 
committee to which were referred commit- 


Table VIL, Record of AILKE 
Membership 


Total Total Total 
Year Mayl Year Mayl Year May! 


1925,,,,17,4919 
1926,,, 16,156 
1927, ,, 16,4944 
1928, ,, 16,265 
1929... 1H,144 


1684,,,, 71 1905... 4460 
1465,,,, 209 1906,,,., 4,870 
1H46,.., 250 1907 024 482A 
1667..., G14 19086.,,, 5,674 
1869,,,, 333 1909,,,, 6,400 


1890,,,, 407 1910..,. 6,661 
1691,,,, 541 1911.50 7,117 
1692,.,. O19 1912.,., 7,469 
re O73 1913,,,+ 7,654 
$694,,,, BOO 1914,,,. 7,676 


1930... ,18,00% 
1991,,, 10,494 
1992,,,.,17,550 
1944,,. 17,019 
1944,,, 16,230 


= 
= 


1895,.., 944 1915,,,, 8,054 
1696.,,,1,095  1916,,,, 8,202 
1997,,,,1073 1917,,,, 8710  1937,,,,15,308 
1898,,, 1,098 1916,,,, 9,202  1938,,,,16,078 
1899, ,,,1,199 1919,,,,10,452  1999,,,,16,605 


1998,,,,14,209 
1946,,, 14,600 


1900,.,,4,185  1920,,, 41,945 
1901,,, 1,200 1941,,, 14/216 
1902... 4,549 199%... 14,204 
1909... 2/229 1924... 18,298 
1904,.,,3,027  1994,,, 16,455 


1940,,. 17,213 
1941, ,, 17,006 
1942. ,, 18,944 


tee problems requiring study and research, 
This organization has been found excel» 
lently adapted to the membership commit« 
tec, and permits of holding but one meet- 
ing of the committee as a whole, during the 
winter convention, when a good attendance 
is assured, 

The Membership Committee Guide, a 
pamphlet prepared and distributed in the 
preceding year, which outlines recom«- 
mended procedure for the conduct of See 
tion membership committee work, has been 
found very helpful to Section membership 
committees, 

In June 1941, a letter was written to each 
of the newly elected Section chairmen supe 
gesting the early appointment of Section 
membership committees, in order that such 
committees can get an early start, ‘This 
letter was well received by Section chalr« 
men, and undoubtedly aided in getting 
membership work started early during the 
current committee year, This is important 
because of the time required to yet come 
mittees organized and working, and the 
shortness of the period when most effective 
work can be done, 

The research subcommittee has studied 
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Table IX. Deaths of ALLE Members Reported in “Electrical Engincem : 


Date of Date of Grade at 

Name Hlection Death Death 
Aldrich, W. Bice cesseees se Ampociate 92). 550+ Dec, 22, 1941,.,,..,,Member,,,,,++++,-Mar, 1942, 
Anderson, Va Beever esc rr er AMBOCI AE IIB. 11141 Otte 4y 194 ss errr1 + Associates, ++,+++++ Dec, 1941, 
Arnold, B. Jecrecerrreeeees Associate '92,,,,,.-Jan, 30, 1942,.,,-,,-, Honorary Member. . Mar. 1942, p. 
Augustinuss Presecreceree , Member '27,,,,,,,Nov, 18, 1941,.,.,...Memtber...-.++++++-eb, 1942, pr 
Babcock, Be Hoscersscrrsees Associate '28,.,,,,, Aug. 31, 1941. nore rc AMOCELC) correc eee » heh Leaman 
Baker, UT Bre crrercr ers ces shapoclate '28,,,.+, Feb, 27, 1941,,7,,04. Member, ,,+++++ ++ VQ) a omnneaay 
Barker, Ge Mevres reser rr ASBOCKRLE TAL yy rrr June 18, 1941,.,+++.,Associate,,..+,..-. Auge pe 4 
Barnard, G. Wisccreares ,, Member ’26,,.., va ay' 6, 1941, 002004) MOMBEP  eeeneecc ns Pp 
BHO FaWbnrnss ss ceed ens Associate '56,.,+,,- Ott, 5,194 ,+000+++ AssOCiAte, r++0++>-,- Mar, 194, Pp 
Bennett Grecccscrevn re ABOCAE 90, re AUB, 2) 1941, 04+5++.sMember,,..+++-++ Sept 1941, 
BOE i diy iia ss coradneiear Associate 994, . 114+ BEpt, 9) VIAL sree r OMOWs reer re rere» OCs 19m 
Herresford, A, Worrerrsess, Associate ’94.,,,,,,May 30, 1941,,.,++, Rellow.....++++++->-July 1944, 
Urandenstein, Be Ware cere Member '37,,,,,+,May 20, 1941,,.+.+,,Member,....+,-.,.Juby 1941, | 
Budden, Di Bre viccy ces 1+ Member '29,,,,+- April 19, 1941,,,,.,+Member.,.,.++++ July 04am 
Burbank, ©, Wires... , Anoclate '25, 4.55 > April 1941 ceriepe rs eMOMBCE, secre reser d 
Canstar ek, vivre ere , Associate '02,,,.,,.-July 12, 1941,,,,.--,-Member,,..,,.,..- Sept. 1941, 
Carpenter, FH. Virsirserecer Associate 03,5411 NOV. 15, 19M or erer POMOWs rere renee sere JBMe 1942, 
Chie Mir ou 10 ee per Aspoclate 11,,..5%.Mar. 31, 19440, 07 6+ POlOWs +100 e 5+ 0+++ May 2Oady 
foc PE, Sh AC: ie are 1 Ammpchate 12,5564: Oet: 2B, 1941 prr0+ 5+ ASOCIBIr re rere reer FORD 
Clavie, Cotas isi dead Associate '84,,,.5,+ Oct, 9) 1941 cr reer nr EOMOWs ra 0 0+ 202002 sNOV® 4 


Clement, B, Lirsverrreere ss Associate 97, ,,,,, Mar, 31, 1941, 06514 BPOMOWs srer errs 00+ /NOVr 19415 By, 


Combs, RB, up resreere 


Courad, Prasks.:1icioes bt Associate '02, , 

Gooper, D, Wiser rerrerres Associate '40,,..,. Bept, 29, 1941,..++, Associate. ssere+++++Mar, 1942, 
Cornel), Le Besvavercasvnrss 

Corelle, Ji: Moai cv) cradrass 

Crichton, Li Nessrrseere , Associate ’08.,,,,,, Bept, 6, 1941,,,..+-,Member,.,,.,-+-.-Oct, 1941, ps 507 
Croden, W. Torssrecrss 1+ Associate '37,..++,+ Jan, 12, 1942..,+.,.,Associate,.,,.,-..+.Mar, 1942, p, 
Sunningham, Be Je... 1, AmsochAte 19,166, April OAL essere ees AMOCIRIC. + ++0+++++-June 1941, p, 


Cunningham, J, Hoi..,... Associate '06,,,,,, Ot, 29, 1941,.++.+, Associate, ..++++++++-Feb, 1942, 
Daugherty, Wi Worrrrerere ” 

Diliian) CiLeisiices rane » Associate '36,..65+ Apt, 27, 19M ere. Associates ssrers. 
Don Carlos, Wy Car reer sees Mellow By csr cree Mar, 29,1941, rere BOMOW srerrerreee> 
Wehberg, Vrersscsrrrerrse BOMOW 128.4, 4004+ July 30, 1941,,,,,+,-BOMOW,,.104+++++ SOpe bam 
HAliott, Vy Wis eesr scree rye AMOR 19,» 1001 May B, 1941050511 AMMOCLREC: cr 5412+ > + DEE, 19: 


Emmett, We Lervsssderesrnie Associate '94,,,,., Sept, 26, 1941,,,,,,. Honorary Member, , Nov. 19 
Praser,W,Woiersrererne , Asmoctate '24,,,,,,, Mar, 31, 1941,..,+.,Members,.++++++++July 1941, 
Gherardh, Brrsrcrercrers ss AROMA OB, 141+ Ags 14, 194 sre reee POMOWs eres errs es Opty LD) 

Garry, M Bevisccrserr rect Assoclate '93,,,,,+ Dee, 30, V9 sree e BOMOW, se++ +++ 24+ Ape 1942, 
Honey, Var reeveverereees Member '40,,,,,+,,Beb, 26, 1942,.+++++»Member,.,.,+1+++»Apre 1942, p, 21 
Gladson, Wi Mevrerccrcres Assoclate 98, ,,,,,, Oct, 18, Bcc Member 00h 42, p 
Guillow, As Vere ceccrerce rs Member '27, 454611 DO6: VINO. rece e se MACMDEP reser re Ay) ) 


Ulay, i Werersere serene s Anpoclate Eg be DVM reer re BOMOWs rr reese sree Suly t 


Leonards, Wrrrrerirrcrr cree, AOAC IOB, cere July 24, 19M errr ee BOMOWs ree ees ? 
Lhoyds Mr Grrrro reece ese AMBOCMAE OB, c+ 0+ APE: 26) 1941, 0r001 1 BOUOWs rererereee June 1944, 
Lyle, Mh, RRA aA rer ol A 20, 19M rrr rer AMOCLALG verses ++ BOpte 1944, | 
MacNaughton, A, Kass... Associate '21,....-,March 1941,,,..1+++BellOoWsssereeee++++> May 1944, 
Magnusson, Oy Were cr reece AMO IO‘, pcr re SUly 10, 19M errr ec POMOW ss eereree ee, Aug, 1941 
Mahaney, Dy Jrrecccrers ss ASBOCIAG BA, 444+ NOV, 2By 1941 srr er re Associates; erer+ +++ Apr, 1942, 
Marquis) Jr Breccrcccrrs ss Associate '20,,,,,+, June 5,1941,,.+++,,, Associate, ; » 1942, 
McDougall, Brevis reese ee Associate '34,.,,,,,Dec, 23, 1941.,,.,,., Associate * 1S 
Morganthaler, ?, G.....+, Associate '09,,,.,,,Mar, 29, 1941,,,,,,- Associate, res a } 
Morton, Gy Mri re rrr cere ABROCLALE HOB, p15. APE: 26, VIM rere ee MEMOW serve eee re + Sume 1941, p 
Moser, Fe Leverters cers tABROCUBUG 2B, rye ers At, 25, 1941 yr eye) Members. sy. +++, May | i 
Mulligany J, Berrresesre s,s Associate '29,,,,,,,Beb, 6, 1941,.+++,,,-Member,...+++-+,+M 

Murray, Wr Bisrerrrrre ers ABO IOD, p54 6 JAD, Dy LIAL rr rere POMOW peer e reer ee POR 
Murdo, Jr Veer c reer reer ees MOMbOr AL, 141 AUB, 16) 1941, 002000 MOmbers rss rere s+ Nov, 19 
Nyswandar, Wy Weer r rere re Member 22. r.5++ Apt, B 19M verre ee MOMbErs perce eee JU 
Oey Te Priccesescesc vers + AMOOBIG 127,111 BEB 17, 1941, 150725, AMOCle 
PAUlernOny Arrerrerrerncc ee AssoChAte OB. ++. Apt, 4, 1941,++++-++, Member, 
Pattersons Je Wires creer s, Anpoclate '39,,,,., July 19, 1941,,.,,,., Associate, ., 7 
Potiorsony Bs Warrererer see AMOI IBT, or 0s Jan, 4, L9AZ errr errs ABMOCLBEC Hr sper ner rs MABE 
Phelps, Jr Wy Brrerecerere+ + Member '29,,,,+,+ April 24, 1941,,,.,.,Member.,,..+++++ Jul 
Plowman, Oy Brrvscrrcre rs Appoclate '20.,,++, eb, 7, 1942,+++,,++ Associate, ce Apr, 
Poirier, Ai Vorecrcenrrees Aanoclate OL... .,, Dee, 17, 1941.,,++.. Assochate, 

Provier, Ni Marccreverveees AOROCIAUG IBY: 115+, Miay 29, 1941, .0+++, Associate. 
Purdy, Wy Vrs ssrerceersss Asnpelate '13,,,1,+ Jans 91, 1940,,,++++»Member,,.++- 
Wiehhart, We Brvvereer ere AMBOCG OB, sree se Apher 9) 19M creree es Members. ,+++, 
Ripley, dor Qu a aceees on AORN Ns ely EW Aes ee eae 
OG) Jrrrerrrrvrecrcrerens AMO D6, +1 111,NOV, 24, 1941, ++ +0++ Ansoclate, 
Rothensteln, Overrrs errr es Associate 28,,,,,,,/ Oct, 20, 1941,,,,,,,, Associate, 
Wig Ws Verssvcrsererr ss Associate '07,,,,,,,Bept, 21, 1941,,,,,,, Member, 
Bampaony Ve Dever cree rere AMOCLALG 96, 116 AUB: 24, 1941, 4.0447, Member,, +, 
Sanville, MN, Wirtererereess Aspoclate 01, ,.++,,May 24, 1941,,,,4,,Member,,, 
BohAchler, herrirrrercec cee AnGoCAG 32,..,,, Apr, 18, 1941,,.,,,-,,Member, 
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Table IX (continued). 


Deaths of AIEE Members Reported in 


“Electrical Engi- 


neering” 
Obituary Notice in 
Date of Date of Grade at Electrical 
Name Election Death Death Engineering 

RNSLOTS OL. celacis ic ek biu.ss © Associate ?39......% IND Vay. Lodhacbeee Associate..........-Mar. 1942, p. 167 
BSEEACEDEL | JVs s'0\eip-sisiey pessoal Associate ’03....... 9] RR a is I BP Res Associate...........Sept. 1941, p. 451 
monumacher, J.He. 65. .ccis Associate 707....... Apr.1, 1941, ta: Members aack sae May 1941, p. 233 
BeOtt, We Minn). ewes cece hie Associate *97....... Jan. 19; 1942. sss Associate)... Seales. Mar. 1942, p. 167 
PROM AS Bost Susciscte Cetera hc sno Associate 793....... Dec. 16s GAL ines ASIOCIATOR. ack sacs Feb. 1942, p. 97 
BEC CLt Bagi anita Weiss eval +. Associate 707........ INOW, 135 1940 Fea = Fellow: item ariievels one CDs 1942, 1p. 97 
RSRMAEUIN  sJink Cora xtscs ia ha ois ev sleieie Associate ’20....... July. L8y 194 Tyr Associate...........Sept. 1941, p. 452 
ROAM Sa Lent ys ciel slp aye.e eiotuwe Associate ’89....... Oct. 14, 1941........Fellow.............Nov. 1941, p. 557 
mtockbridge,°"W. A... . ees Associate 11a eels. Aug. 20, 1941........Associate...........Dec. 1941, p. 604 
ReaICO IN Sal ein chs Liein's\ bie, ssegels Associate ’°04....... INOW. 25 1944 coke y. Associate..........-.Apr. 1942, p. 214 
Pam urnes fy, Ds 5:5 sia sieisiei«s Associate ?08....... INOVEAZ, W941 sectice Associate.,..........Feb. 1942, p. 97 
PESO CEAO Eb 46! 6:0) ois vate trae Associate °95....... ane 14 1042 ew. ot CV OW sivas fa a.termaette Feb. 1942, p. 96 
Wan'Gelder, H..M..02.:2. «+ .Associate 0500; 3... Wowvi22; 194055 iat Member viii. ances Feb. 1942, p. 96 
pee Ned tS oki 22 cmjatsain chelate ate Member <2) senses eb.) hy 194 ee ae ate MembEN. cen eat y: Apr. 1942, p. 214 
WMrstOer, , J's: Ki aiek-conlaretni chee, wate Associate °19....... Nov. 4, 1941.........Member............ Jan. 1942, p. 49 
Wanamaker, B)...... 20.5 ss Associate ?20....... August 1941......... Associate..........-Apr. 1942, p. 214 
Bbracchy As conc Steels iy stern: «x ale Associate °35....... Recently rates euicniy. Associate. . ....May 1941, p. 234 
My nittemore, (GW. 2.6... es Associate 702....... Aug. 22, 1940........ Associate. .). scene May 1941, p. 234 
PrOWICH, Mase cctcajic ee neha Associate ?39....... Feb. 12; 1942.5... 5. Associate, ....5 sew Apr. 1942, p. 214 


many problems during the year, the solu- 
tion of which has contributed to the effec- 
tiveness of committee work. One example 
was its consideration of Doctor Sorensen’s 
suggestion that an effort be made to re- 
interest members who have developed be- 
yond the “‘design engineering”’ stage of their 
careers and who are now in managerial 
and executive positions. The result was a 
letter written to all Institute vice-presidents, 
District secretaries, and Section chairmen, 
by the chairman of the Sections committee, 
soliciting their assistance in a well-defined 
program for dealing with this problem. 

In bringing the advantages of member- 
ship to the attention of desirable candidates 
for admission to the Institute, and in dis- 
cussions with members about to drop their 
membership in the Institute, committee 
members have found that frequently the 
most effective appeal is that which places 
emphasis upon the value of the Institute as 
the national organization of the electrical 
engineering profession. In relation to pres- 
ent Institute members, and considering the 
substantial losses each year, it appears that 
there is opportunity to keep members better 
informed as to the work and accomplish- 
ments of the Institute as a national organi- 
zation. This problem has also been studied 
by the research subcommittee and some 
suggestions have been made for the con- 
sideration of the board of directors. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


The board of examiners held 11 meetings 
during the past year, averaging about two 
and one-half hours each, and acted upon 
3,662 cases, divided as shown in Table X. 

During the past year the board has had 
the opportunity to put to a practical test 
the “invitational method” applying to 
transfer to Fellow grade. This method was 
recommended by the examiners in Decem- 
ber 1940. The first transfers were presented 
under this procedure in October 1941, and 
to date 13 cases have been considered, all 
receiving favorable recommendations. In 
the opinion of the examiners, all difficulties 
previously inherent in the Fellow transfer 

. procedure thus have been cleared up. 
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A survey of the situation with regard to 
transfer to Member does not under present 
conditions seem to call for any alteration in 
the long-established application procedure 
followed in such cases. The record of the 
current year shows that of the 246 cases 
coming before the board only 14 failed to 
receive a favorable recommendation. 

A change in procedure applying to re- 
elections to Member and Fellow was also 
put into effect during the past year. Up 
to April 1941, it had been customary to re- 
quire applicants for re-election, out of the 
Institute for more than five years, to supply 
a new set of references. This requirement 
was waived in favor of a requirement that 
all re-election cases be posted in Electrical 
Engineering for a period of one month be- 
fore formal action is taken, in order to pro- 


Table X. Applications for Admission 
and Transfer 


Applications for Admission 
Recommended for grade of Associate. . .1,169 


Re-elected to the grade of Associate... .. 68 
Notrecommended’s vs<)4..05 622.05 vise «> 5 
1,242 
Recommended for grade of Member.... 167 
Re-elected to the grade of Member..... 17 
Not MECOMIMENEA ei ein sisivitaie’s sey a= asia 24 
| 208 
Recommended for grade of Fellow...... 2 
Re-elected to the grade of Fellow....... 1 
3 
Recommended for Honorary Member. . 1 
1 
Applications for Transfer 
Recommended for grade of Member.... 232 
iNotirecommended ss.) ms cts ss aye )si o\ets) sr 14 
246 
Recommended for grade of Fellow...... 28 
INGE recommended. cs aise civ sing sevice cies 0 
28 
Students 
Recommended for enrollment as Students....... 1,934 
EO Cal cane ieet ats cree ate vaahsgahel dete tay afc sje ies < 3,662 
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vide for the filing of any possible objections 
based on ethical grounds, as, except for 
such ethical objections, a man is always 
considered eligible for re-election to the 
grade formerly held. 


HEADQUARTERS COMMITTEE 


In accordance with a request from the 
board of directors, the committee recom- 
mended rules governing the use of AIEE 
headquarters rooms for meeting purposes. 
The rules were adopted by the board in 
January. 


INSTITUTE POLICY COMMITTEE 


The functions of the committees on 
economic status of the engineer and legis- 
lation affecting the engineering profession 
were consolidated with those of the In- 
stitute policy committee, to be carried out 
by that committee through subcommittees. 
During the year, the committee reported to 
the board of directors on several matters 
which had been referred to it. 


COMMITTEE ON PLANNING AND CO- 


ORDINATION 


A meeting of the committee was held 
at Institute headquarters in New York 
on January 27, 1942, at which, after care- 
ful consideration and thorough discussion 
of the probable effects of the war upon the 
summer convention, the members present 
unanimously adopted the following recom- 
mendations to the board of directors: 


1. That the 1942 summer convention be held in 
Chicago as planned. 


2. That the summer convention and technical pro- 
gram committees make it a working convention, with 
the understanding that the resolution on ‘“‘summer 
convention policy” adopted by the board of directors 
on November 12, 1920, be disregarded in this case. 


3. That the summer convention and technical pro- 
gram committees be requested to recommend the 
most desirable length of program. 


At this meeting, the committee consid- 
ered all requests from District and Section 
officers for national conventions and Dis- 
trict meetings in 1943, and recommended 
to the board of directors the following 
schedule of meetings: 


Winter convention, New York, N. Y., January 25-29 
Summer convention, Cleveland, Ohio, June 21-25 


Pacific Coast convention, about September 1; Pa- 
cific Coast Districts to be requested to give further 
consideration to the selection of the most desirable 
location. 


District meetings—Tentative approval given to the 
following, subject to further review by the District 
committees or by the board of directors if conditions 
make it desirable: 


North Eastern District (1), Providence, R. I., spring 
Southern District (4), Virginia 
South West District (7), Kansas City, Mo., spring 


All of these recommendations were ap- 
proved by the board of directors on January 
29, 1942. 

The committee had, previous to the meet- 
ing, considered the request of the Van- 
couver Section that the 1942 Pacific Coast 
convention be held in Vancouver, B. C., 
and, having consulted the vice-presidents 
of the three Districts concerned, recom- 
mended to the board of directors that the 
convention be scheduled in Vancouver for 
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September 9-11. This recommendation 
was approved by the board on October 24, 
1941. 


COMMITTEE ON CODE OF PRINCIPLES OF 
PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT 


The committee still awaits advice from 
the joint committee on code of ethics spon- 
sored by Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development, which has been delayed in 
its work some four months by the illness of 
its chairman who also is chairman of this 
committee. It now is hoped to have com- 
pleted by the joint committee before the 
summer is over a report, which then can be 
considered by the AIEE committee. In 
association with this, the ECPD committee 
on professional recognition is endeavoring 
to formulate a statement of the principles 
which underlie a code of ethics and which 
give to ethics a fundamental influence on a 
profession. 

The chairman of the AIEE committee 
while still ill received a written charge of 
unethical practices made against an engi- 
neer by another engineer, and this will 
shortly be circulated for consideration by all 
members of the committee on code of prin- 
ciples of professional conduct. 


COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND 
BYLAWS 


The work of this committee has been 
limited to a few routine changes in the by- 
laws. There has been no change in the con- 
stitution. 

Sections 65, 74, and 83 were modified or 
deleted in keeping with the action of the 
board of directors, taken at its meeting of 
August 8, 1941, to consolidate the work of 
the committee on economic status of the 
engineer and the committee on legislation 
affecting the engineering profession into 
that of the Institute policy committee. 

Section 92 was modified as to date only 
to make it consistent with the present rules 
of the John Fritz Medal board of award. 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


The committee is now in its second year 
as a general committee of the Institute 
rather than a technical committee. As in 
the preceding year, the principal activity 
has been that of studying the program of 
the Engineering Foundation research proj- 
ects sponsored by the Institute. 

One of these, research on the stability of 
impregnated-paper insulation, project 66, 
which has been under way for some years 
at the Johns Hopkins University under the 
immediate direction of Doctor J. B. White- 
head, will be terminated for the time being 
at the end of the current year. This ter- 
mination does not mean that all study de- 
sirable regarding this question has been 
completed, but it does mean that the work 
is well under way with an indication as to 
how future work should be done by those 
who are particularly interested in this prob- 
lem as it applies to the business of manufac- 
turing apparatus using impregnated-paper 
insulation. Also, since this research does 
not have direct bearing upon any war 
activity, it is believed that it would not be 
wise to continue it at present. 

Another research, on insulating oils and 
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cable saturants, project 74, under way at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
under the immediate supervision of Pro- 
fessor J. C. Balsbaugh, is somewhat newer 
than project 66 and is now operating on 
what might be called a production basis. 
It is recommended that this project be 
continued at least another year. 

The Institute also sponsors jointly with 
the American Welding Society an extensive 
welding research program of the Engineer- 
ing Foundation. This program is so ac- 
tively supervised by the American Welding 
Society that the Institute has not under- 
taken a careful review of it. This does not 
indicate any lack of interest in electric 
welding, a science at present so vital to 
many of our war production activities. 

In order that the committee on research 
may keep in close touch with the technical 
committees of the Institute and be of serv- 
ice to them when their work indicates that 
those committees should provide some re- 
search program, a research officer, so to 
speak, has been appointed in each of the 
technical committees. It is intended that 
this officer shall be the contact representa- 
tive between his committee and the com- 
mittee on research. 

Perhaps the one acute problem facing us 
just now is the production of jewels for 
meter bearings. ‘This is not definitely an 
electrical-engineering ~problem, but jewels 
for meter bearings are of such great impor- 
tance to the whole electrical industry that 
any suggestion leading to the development 
of a supply of them will be of value. 

Should the national situation remind any 
Institute member of things the committee 
on research should do, information regard- 
ing those recommendations will be welcome 
and the committee will do its best to turn 
all promising suggestions into active pro- 
grams. 


COMMITTEE ON SAFETY 


The committee has continued its effort 
to encourage the Student Branches to hold 
meetings on safety. A circular letter was 
sent to each Student Branch again at the 
beginning of the autumn term urging them 
to hold meetings on safety and suggesting 
methods of arranging for interesting dis- 
cussions. Another bulletin was sent at a 
later date informing them how to borrow 
two instructive motion-picture films for 
presentation at meetings on safety. There 
has been co-operation with the National 
Safety Council which has conducted a 
campaign on safety among the colleges. 

A survey of the papers published in re- 
cent years on electrical safety was under- 
taken with the result that the committee 
has in preparation a bibliography of papers 
and articles on the subject that have been 
published during the past ten years. 

At the suggestion of the committee, there 
was published in the September 1941 issue 
of Electrical Engineering a paper by G. S. 
Lawler, entitled ‘‘Fires of Electrical Origin 
in Factories,” which had been presented 
previously at a meeting of the Lynn Sec- 
tion. In this paper, Mr. Lawler em- 
phasized the importance of proper main- 
tenance of electrical apparatus and equip- 
ment in prevention of fires and accidents. 
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The committee ‘believes that present war 
conditions make it more important than 
ever that electrical installations be main- 
tained in good order. 

The committee plans to continue active 
attention to these and other problems now 
before it. 


Standards 


STANDARDS COMMITTEE 


While the past AIEE standards year has 
not been marked by any radically new de- 
velopments, there was presented to the com- 
mittee for action a greater-than-normal 
number of projects. This increase in activ- 
ity, a continuation of last year’s acceler- 
ated program, can of course be traced to 
wartime industrial conditions. The various 
standards co-ordinating committees and 
the technical committees of the Institute 
were equally responsible as the agencies for 
carrying out this growing program. 

Eight projects were approved by the 
standards committee for publication, as 
follows: 


Standards for Wet Tests, Revised Standards for Meas- 
urement of Test Voltages in Dielectric Tests, Revised 
Standards for Railway Motors, Rating of Electrical 
Apparatus for Short-Time and Intermittent Duty, 
Fuses Above 600 Volts, Capacitance Potential Devices, 
Test Code for D-C Machines, and Test Code for 
Single-Phase Motors. 


The following projects are in various stages 
of committee development: 


Guiding Principles for Selection of Reference and 
Limiting Values for Standards, Standards for Neutral 
Grounding Devices, Revised Standard for A-C Power 
Circuit Breakers, Revised Standard for Lightning 
Arresters, Revised Report on Standards for Mercury- 
Arc Rectifiers, Test Code for Impulse Measurements. 


The American Standard “Definitions of 
Electrical Terms,” defining over 4,000 elec- 
trical and allied terms, is now in the hands 
of the printer. In furtherance of the desire 
of the American Standards Association 
Sectional Committee on definitions to ob- 
tain the widest possible distribution for this 
publication, the AIEE directors authorized 
a minimum sales price of $1 per copy. 
This price was made possible only through 
a quantity production order for 25,000 
copies. A national sales campaign is 
planned, which it is hoped will place not 
only the entire first edition, but will also 
require a quantity reprint. Individuals 
and organizations active in the electrical 
and allied fields are to be asked to co- 
operate. It is the belief of those who have 
given much time and thought to the defini- 
tions development that only through place- 
ment in the hands of all interested indi- 
viduals can there be obtained a recognition 
of the real value inherent in the glossary 
and a justification for the immense number 
of man-hours spent in its development. 

Two other matters of interest also came 
to a head during the year: the standards 
manual, and the standards numbering sys- 
tem. 
revised form and it is hoped will prove of 
great service in explaining the intricacies 
of standardization procedure and a valuable 
guide in future activities. 

A study of the numbering systems used 
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The manual was approved in final - 
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by AIEE and ASA showed that it is im- 
practical to select any system that will elimi- 
nate all inconsistencies. It also became 
evident that most of the present difficulties 
will eventually disappear. 

The activities of Institute representatives 
on ASA sectional committees were con- 
tinued, and in some cases considerably ac- 
celerated because of the war effort. Re- 
placement of representatives was found 
necessary in a number of cases, largely be- 
cause of occupational shifts. The organi- 
zation of a new sectional committee on elec- 
tric fences is now under way. All interna- 
tional standardization activity as carried on 
by the International Electrotechnical Com- 
mission is at a practical standstill as a result 
of the war. However, it is planned to push 
standardization as it affects South and 
Central America. One step in this direc- 
tion is the proposed translation of Standards 
into Spanish and Portuguese. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL ELECTRO- 
TECHNICAL COMMISSION 


The work of the International Electro- 
technical Commission, because of the pres- 
ent international situation, has been prac- 
tically suspended. The central office is be- 
ing maintained, however, and continues to 
receive mail at its old address in London, 
although its valuable records have been 
moved to a place of safety “for the dura- 
tion.” The United States National Com- 
mittee of the IEC also is keeping its organi- 
zation intact and will continue to meet 
annually so that, as soon as circumstances 
permit, it will be possible toresume activities. 

The USNC at its annual meeting in De- 
cember 1941 re-elected its officers: E. C. 
Crittenden, president; L. F. Adams and 
H. S. Osborne, vice-presidents; Doctor C. 
H. Sharp, honorary president. 

At its annual meeting, the USNC gave 
further consideration to the desirability of 
assisting in developing standardization work 
among the countries of North and South 
America. As a result of this consideration, 
the USNC decided to discharge its com- 
mittee on the subject since the committee’s 
exploration had shown that various other 
organizations were planning to undertake 
co-operative work with South American 
countries and that it seemed best for the 
USNC to abandon its efforts and to assist 
where it could the work of other agencies, 
particularly that of the ASA. 


Technical Committees 


COMMITTEE ON AUTOMATIC STATIONS 


The bibliography on automatic stations 
covering the period 1932-1940 has been 
extended to cover 1941, plus a few addi- 
tional references for 1940, and is now in the 
hands of the publication committee. 

The committee prepared a question- 
naire on a-c automatic reclosing equipment 
applying to stub feeders only. A subcom- 
mittee has distributed copies throughout 
the various Districts, including Canada, and 
the material collected from this survey will 
be included in a future report. 

A questionnaire on pilot conductors has 
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been received by the relay subcommittee of 
the committee on protective devices, with 
which the questionnaire was jointly issued. 
That subcommittee has issued a prelimi- 
nary report pertaining to that section of the 
survey in which it is interested. It is ex- 
pected that in the near future certain por- 
tions of the collected material will be 
turned over to the committee on automatic 
stations for classifying the data in which it is 
interested. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


At the 1941 summer convention, the sub- 
committee on student guidance reported 
on its work during the past year. From a 
questionnaire sent to all the Institute Sec- 
tions 59 replies were received, of which 20 
indicated that those Sections had been 
carrying on some form of high-school stu- 
dent guidance during the previous year. Of 
the other 39, 32 stated that they were inter- 
ested in this kind of work and would wel- 
come suggestions as to how to proceed. 

The subcommittee on student guidance 
was continued for the present year, and an 
attempt has been made to help those Sec- 
tions which are interested in carrying on 
guidance work for the benefit of high-school 
seniors. The results of this work have not 
yet come in. 

The committee held an informal meeting 
at the time of the South West District meet- 
ing in October 1941, and decided to sponsor 
an educational session at the winter con- 
vention the following January. Three pa- 
pers were secured and approved for pres- 
entation at this convention—one of them 
for publication in the Transactions. The 
presentation of the papers brought out 
much interesting discussion. 

During the 1942 winter convention, the 
committee held its annual meeting and dis- 
cussed the problems of education in the 
light of the present war emergency. Any 
move toward the shortening of the aca- 
demic time spent by students in courses in 
electrical engineering and any abbrevia- 
tion of the net content of courses were de- 
plored. The speeding-up of graduation by 
the elimination of vacations was approved. 
A resolution to this effect was transmitted 
to the board of directors, and was approved 
at the next meeting of the board. 

After this meeting, ‘the difficulty of carry- 
ing on inspection trips for the benefit of 
engineering students during the war emer- 
gency was discussed and the possibility of 
showing motion pictures of industrial plants 
instead was mentioned. A subcommittee 
on inspection trips was appointed to look 
into the matter of accumulating informa- 
tion about films that might be secured. 

The committee decided to sponsor a dis- 
cussion session on education at the 1942 
summer convention in Chicago, IIl., but to 
ask for no formal papers on account of the 
difficulty of getting them written during the 
war emergency. 

For the North Eastern District meeting, 
the committee approved one paper on the 
subject of vocational education. 


COMMITTEE ON ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


The committee held two meetings during 
the year, one at the summer convention in 
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Toronto in June 1941, and one at the winter 
convention in New York in January 1942, 
at which technical sessions at conventions 
were discussed and the work of the com- 
mittee and its subcommittees was reviewed. 
Plans were made for the 1942 summer con- 
vention, to sponsor one symposium on emer- 
gency overloading of apparatus and one on 
mercury-are rectifiers and their application. 

The subcommittee on synchronous ma- 
chinery has progressed in its work on the re- 
vision of the Test Code on Synchronous 
Machinery and is planning on having the 
revision prepared and ready for review by 
June 1942. 

The transformer subcommittee continued 
its co-operation with the ASA committee 
in the review of the revised ASA Standards 
on transformers. Papers have been pre- 
sented and are being prepared for presenta- 
tion ®n overloading of transformers for 
emergency conditions. 

The subcommittee on test codes for 
single-phase motors completed its work on 
the test code which was submitted to the 
standards committee. It was issued by the 
standards committee in November 1941 as 
the AIEE Proposed Test Code for Single- 
Phase Motors. 

The Test Code for D-C Machines, sub- 
mitted last year to the standards Committee, 
was issued by that committee in July 1941, 

The subcommittee on rectifiers has, 
among other things, been studying defi- 
nitions and a paper was prepared for pres- 
entation at the North Eastern District 
meeting with a view toward unifying ter- 
minology. This is of some importance as 
common practice has not been uniform in 
terms and meanings in all cases. 

The subcommittee on insulation resist- 
ance has started work with the object of 
producing a standard on methods of 
measuring insulation resistance and a guide 
for the interpretation of the results ob- 
tained. 

The committee sponsored one session at 
the summer convention in 1941 at which 
five papers on miscellaneous subjects were 
presented. At the Pacific Coast conven- 
tion, one paper approved by the committee 
was presented. At the South West District 
meeting, one session was sponsored jointly 
by the committees on electrical machinery 
and power generation, and several papers 
on motors were presented. One session on 
power and machinery and a conference on 
mercury-are rectifiers were arranged for 
the North Eastern District meeting. 


COMMITTEE ON ELECTROCHEMISTRY 
AND ELECTROMETALLURGY 


As a result of the pressure of work inci- 
dent to the war there has been little com- 
mittee activity during the year. At the 
meeting held on January 26, 1942, the 
progress report of the subcommittee on 
voltage transients in arc-furnace circuits 
was discussed, and it was voted to continue 
the study being carried on by the sub- 
committee, It was requested that any in- 
stances of severe transients or short cir- 
cuits on are-furnace circuits be reported to 
N. R. Stansel, subcommittee chairman. 

The need for standardization of trans- 
formers for electric-arc-furnace operation 
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was also presented. On motion duly ap- 
proved, President Prince was requested to 
appoint a joint subcommittee consisting of 
representatives of the committee on electro- 
chemistry and electrometallurgy and the 
transformer section of the committee on 
electrical machinery to consider the stand- 
ardization of electric-arc-furnace trans- 
formers. 

The rapidly increasing demand for elec- 
tric power by electrothermal and electro- 
chemical_.plants was discussed. It was 
pointed out that within the next two to 
three years these operations will require an 
additional 20 billion kilowatt-hours per 
year in the production of aluminum, mag- 
nesium, chlorine, stainless steel, and similar 
war materials, 


COMMITTEE ON INSTRUMENTS AND 
MEASUREMENTS 


Two major committee projects were 
completed. The report on “‘Telemetering, 
Supervisory Control, and Associated Cir- 
cuits,’ prepared by a joint subcommittee 
of the committees on automatic stations 
and on instruments and measurements has 
been issued in pamphlet form. ‘This en- 
cyclopedic report classifies and tabulates 
the characteristics of the various types of 
telemetering equipment and should form a 
useful basis of any future standardization. 
The report on “Progress in the Art of 
Metering Electric Energy” prepared by the 
subcommittee on watt-hour meters was 
published in serial form in Electrical Engi- 
neering, beginning with the September 1941 
issue and concluding with the December 
issue. The report is now available in 
pamphlet form also. It constitutes a com- 
plete and authoritative history of the de- 
velopment of the d-c and induction types 
of watt-hour meters, and includes also a 
short history of the development of the 
demand meter. 

Technical sessions on instruments and 
measurements were held at the 1941 sum- 
mer convention in Toronto and at the 1942 
winter convention, at which five, and four 
papers, respectively, were presented. The 
committee also sponsored a group of papers 
stimulated by its subcommittee on dielec- 
tric measurements in the field and presented 
at the session on insulation testing at the 
1941 summer convention. The pressure of 
military work and the confidential nature 
of new developments probably will seri- 
ously curtail the output of technical papers 
in the immediate future. 

In view of the necessity for conserving 
our energies, a questionnaire was circulated 
early in the year to stimulate a critical 
examination of the various standardization 
activities of the committee. At the fall 
meeting, it was decided to leave certain 
lines of work in abeyance and to concen- 
trate on the more pressing problems. 

The subcommittee on the revision of 
AIEE Standard No. 4 has prepared an 
addition to the table of sphere-gap voltages 
for 6.25- and 12.5-centimeter spheres which 
will permit their use up to spacings equal to 
their diameters. This has been approved 
by the committee on instruments and 
measurements and by the standards com- 
mittee. This subcommittee which is iden- 
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tical in personnel with the corresponding 
ASA Sectional Committee, remains in 
readiness for any future standardization in 
this field. 

The subcommittee on definitions has 
been active in revising certain definitions 
for the ASA ‘‘Dictionary” C42 and in se- 
curing agreement between these definitions 
and those used in the “Code for Electricity 
Meters” and the ‘‘Meterman’s Handbook.” 

The subcommittee on current trans- 
formers has participated in the revision of 
section 4 of ASA Standard C57 for Trans- 
formers, Regulators, and Reactors, in the 
light of the year’s experience with this 
“Proposed American Standard.” 

A new subcommittee was appointed to 
prepare a mastercode for temperature meas- 
urements and has made very good progress. 

More recently another subcommittee has 
been formed to study the report on stand- 
ards for electrical recording instruments, 
AIEE No. 40, and to revise it, if necessary, 
in order that it may be advanced to full 
standard status. 

The committee continues to be repre- 
sented by liaison members on several other 
technical committees of the Institute. 


COMMITTEE ON MARINE 
TRANSPORTATION 


The activities of this committee have 
been very greatly curtailed because of war 
conditions and pressure of work upon all 
members engaged in shipbuilding and 
associated industries. 

A meeting was held on December 12, 
1941. Several changes in Standard No. 45 
were approved by the committee, and an 
addendum issued for the changes approved 
since the issue of the addenda dated March 
20, 1941. The committee has endeavored 
to keep this Standard up to date to conform 
to the best practice in shipbuilding. War 
conditions and scarcity of various materials 
have necessitated deviation from materials 
specified therein. The committee decided 
that such temporary changes should not be 
incorporated in Standard No. 45. This 
matter is one that the various manufac- 
turers can best handle to suit their own 
particular cases. 

The subcommittee on wire and cables 
has been active, and has done considerable 
work on suggested revisions proposed by 
the Insulated Power Cable Engineers As- 
sociation. The purpose of the proposed 
revisions is to bring the specification for 
wire and cables in Standard No. 45 more 
nearly in conformity with the IPCEA 
standards. 

A special subcommittee was appointed 
to confer with the American Bureau of 
Shipping on matters relating to the general 
scope and purpose of Standard. No. 45. 
This matter will require considerable study 
by the subcommittee before it can be pre- 
sented to the main committee for considera- 
tion. It is doubtful if final action can be 
taken this year, and it will probably be 
carried over into the next fiscal year. 


COMMITTEE ON POWER TRANSMISSION 
AND DISTRIBUTION 


The committee is now completing the 
second year of its activities under the new 
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organization with four main subcommit- 
tees as follows: substations, transmission, 
distribution, and general systems. Each 
subcommittee functions through working 
groups, the number of which depends on 
the subject problems coming within its 
scope. 

During the past year, the main com- 
mittee’s activities have been confined 
largely to sponsoring technical sessions at 
conventions and reviewing technical papers. 
The committee sponsored three complete 
sessions at the winter convention, and like- 
wise is planning three technical sessions 
at the 1942 summer convention. At the 
winter convention, one session organized 
by the committee was devoted to the broad 
and timely subject, ‘Distribution Systems 
in Wartime.” Another session was de- 
voted to lightning. One session wholly on 
cables, and another on lightning, are 
planned for the summer convention. Other 
papers sponsored by the committee cover 
subjects associated directly with the trans- 
mission and distribution art, while some 
cover fields of interest to other committees 
and are therefore under joint sponsorship. 

The proposed revision of Standard No. 
41, Insulator Tests, issued in March 1941, 
is being worked on at the present time with 
the expectation that it will soon be offered 
for approval as an AIEE standard, So few 
comments have so far been received that 
it is believed this standard can be offered 
for approval shortly. 

The activities of the main committee 
have been considerably restricted on ac- 
count of the war conditions; and, as there 
have not been in evidence problems of 
immediate concern or importance ap- 
parently requiring attention of the com- 
mittee, the calling of frequent meetings has 
not seemed justified. Likewise, the work 
of the subcommittees and working groups 
has been considerably restricted on account 
of present wartime conditions. A number 
of subjects of interest are being considered 
by these groups, but sufficient progress 
has not yet been made to report on now. 

As many members of the committee are 
closely associated with problems arising 
from United States war activities, there has 
not appearéd justification for making heavy 
demands on the time of these men for com- 
mittee work which is not mandatory. 


COMMITTEE ON PRODUCTION AND 
APPLICATION OF LIGHT 


The committee has continued to keep 
members of the Institute informed on the 
latest developments in illuminating engi- 


neering, principally through the sponsor- _ 


ship of conferences at District meetings and 
national conventions and by obtaining 
articles from qualified authors on illumina- 
tion subjects for publication in Electrical | 
Engineering. _ ; 

All of these activities have been intensi- 
fied this year, and plans are now under way 
to extend them further, especially in those 
lighting fields which are vital to national — 


of 


defense. A complete report on a conference — 


on civilian-defense lighting held during the 
1942 winter convention appeared in Elec- 
trical Engineering for March 1942, pages 
155-6. 3 
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A conference on lighting for production 
is now under consideration for the summer 
convention in June 1942. Prominent 
speakers from Canada and the United 
States will be asked to prepare discussions 
on this subject which is vital to the defense 
of each country. 

In addition to reviewing all papers on 
the subject of lighting which are presented 
for consideration by the technical program 
committee, and selecting timely lighting 
subjects and encouraging competent au- 
thors to prepare articles for Electrical Engi- 
neering, this committee also sponsors in 
Electrical Engineering brief summaries and 
photographs of notable lighting installa- 
tions. 


COMMITTEE ON PROTECTIVE DEVICES 


The committee held three meetings dur- * 


ing the year and probably will hold another 
at the 1942 summer convention. Attend- 
ance was good, and the discussions dealt 
mainly with new and revised standards, 
apparatus insulation levels, temperatures 
for various types of switchgear, subcom- 
mittee reports on subjects under considera- 
tion, and papers proposed for technical 
sessions. 

In keeping with the preparedness and 
war effort, the committee has attempted to 
bring to completion as rapidly as possible 
work on the various Standards under its 
jurisdiction. This appeared very desirable 
and necessary in order that production 
during the war period can be based on 
Standards which reflect proper require- 
ments and present practice. Two new 
Standards (Nos. 31 and 32) were prepared, 
approved, and transmitted to the stand- 
ards committee with recommendation for 
approval and publication as AIEE Stand- 
ards. Four Standards (Nos. 19, 22, 27, 
and 28), which had been issued the previous 
year for trial use, were completely reviewed 
and recommended revisions approved. 
Two other Standards (Nos. 24 and 25) 
were reviewed. One was recommended to 
be left unchanged for the time being and 
work on revision of the other has not been 
completed. 

The major work of the committee was 
divided among subcommittees: on circuit 
breakers, switches, and fuses; fault-cur- 
rent limiting devices; lightning arresters; 
and relays. 

The reports of the subcommittees indi- 
cate that very substantial progress has been 
made, especially when it is realized that 
all members have had unusually large de- 
mands on their time for war purposes, in 
connection with their regular work. Con- 
sequently, their participation in committee 
activities, while active and co-operative, 
have been under somewhat of a handicap. 

The following three reports covering a 
decade of progress in the art were com- 
pleted and published in Electrical Engineer- 
ing: “Ten Years of Progress in Circuit 
Interrupters’ November 1941; ‘Ten 
Years of Progress in Relaying,’’ December 
1941; “Ten Years of Progress in Lightning 
Protection,” April 1942. 

The committee also has been responsible 
for the preparation of two extensive bibliog- 
raphies in its field. One, covering relay 
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literature for the period 1927-39, was pre- 
pared by the relay subcommittee and issued 
as a special Institute publication in July 
1941. The second, a comprehensive 
bibliography on circuit-interrupting de- 
vices, including circuit breakers, enclosed 
switchgear, air switches, bus bars, and 
fuses, and covering the period 1928-40, is 
currently in process of publication. 

The committee, sponsored 13 papers at 
the 1941 summer convention, 7 at the 
Pacific Coast convention, 2 at the South 
West District meeting, one at the Southern 
District meeting, 19 at the 1942 winter con- 
vention, and 1 at the North Eastern District 
meeting. 

The future work of the committee may 
logically follow along lines of endeavor 
similar to those of the past. In view of the 
industry needs, every effort should be 
made to complete at an early date the pro- 
posed standard on distribution-type pro- 
tector tubes and the revision of Standard 
No. 25, Fuses Above 600 Volts, as well as 
the technical report dealing with the sub- 
ject of selection of neutral-grounding-de- 
vice impedance. 


Awards 


COMMITTEE ON AWARD OF INSTITUTE 
PRIZES 


Four national and 11 District prizes 
were awarded for papers presented during 
the calendar year 1941 and for the student 
papers presented during the academic year 
ending June 30, 1941. 

A large number of eligible papers, which 
were of good quality, were considered, 
and in determining the awards for the 
national best paper prizes and the initial 
paper prize the committee had the benefit 
of the gradings and recommendations of the 
technical committees which reviewed- the 
papers. In addition to the four papers 
awarded national prizes, eight other papers 
were given honorable mention. 

The changes made in the rules on award 
of “‘National and District Prizes,’ issued 
in the new edition of January 1941, have 
been in effect for more than an entire year, 
and have been found to be working satis- 
factorily. 


EDISON MEDAL 


The Edison Medal, which is awarded 
by a| committee composed of 24 members 
of ik Institute, was awarded for 1941 to 
Doctor John Boswell Whitehead, “‘for his 
contributions to the field of electrical engi- 
neering, his pioneering and development in 
the field of dielectric research, and his 
achievements in the advancement of engi- 
neering education,” and was presented on 
January 28, 1942, during the winter con- 
vention. The medal may be awarded 
annually for “‘meritorious achievement in 
electrical science, electrical engineering, or 
the electrical arts.” 


LAMME MEDAL 


The Lamme Medal committee awarded 
the medal for 1941 to Forrest E. Ricketts, 
vice-president, Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light and Power Company, Baltimore, 
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Md., “for his contribution to the high 
reliability of power-supply systems, espe- 
cially in the design of apparatus for selective 
relaying and circuit reclosure.” Arrange- 
ments are being made for the presentation 
of the medal at the summer convention in 
Chicago, IIl., June 22-26, 1942. The medal 
may be awarded annually to a member of 
the AIEE “‘who has shown meritorious 
achievement in the development of elec- 
trical apparatus or machinery.” 


JOHN FRITZ MEDAL 


The John Fritz Medal board of award, 
composed of representatives of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, and AIEE, awarded the 38th 
medal, (for 1942) to Everett Lee DeGolyer, 
consulting petroleum engineer, Dallas, 
Tex., and a past president of AIME, for 
“pioneer work in the application of geo- 
physical exploration to the search for oil 
fields.” 


HOOVER MEDAL 


The Hoover Medal was established 
through a trust fund created by a gift from 
Conrad N. Lauer, and is to be awarded 
periodically ‘“‘to a fellow engineer for dis- 
tinguished public service” by a board repre- 
senting the national societies of civil, mining 
and metallurgical, mechanical, and elec- 
trical engineers. The fifth medal, for 1941, 
was awarded to D. R. Yarnall, cofounder 
and chief engineer, Yarnall-Waring Com- 
pany, Chestnut Hill, Pa., a member of 
ASME and a past president of United 
Engineering Trustees. > 


ALFRED NOBLE PRIZE 


This prize, established in 1929, consists 
of a certificate and a cash award from the 
income from a fund contributed by engi- 
neers and others to perpetuate the name 
and achievements of Alfred Noble, past 
president of ASCE, and of the Western 
Society of Engineers. It may be made toa 
member of any of the co-operating socie- 
tie, ASCE, AIME, ASME, AIEE, or 
WSE, for a technical paper of particular 
merit accepted by the publication com- 
mittee of any of these societies, provided 
the author, at the time of such acceptance, 
is not over 30 years of age. The award 
for 1940-41 was presented to R. F. Hays, 
Jr. (A’36), Sperry Gyroscope Company, 
Garden City, N. Y., for his paper “‘De- 
velopment of the Glow Switch” (published 
in AIEE Transactions, volume 60, 1941, 
May section, pages 223-6). 


WASHINGTON AWARD 


The Washington Award for 1942 was 
bestowed upon William Lamont Abbott 
(F’13) retired chief operating engineer, 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and a past president of both 
ASME and WSE, “for advancing the 
standards of the engineering profession for 
service to higher education for aiding com- 
bustion research,” and was presented to 
him at a dinner on February 26, 1942. 
This award may be made annually to an 
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engineer by the commission of award com- 
posed of nine representatives of the 
Western Society of Engineers and two each 
of ASCE, AIME, ASME, and AIEE. 


CHARLES LE GEYT FORTESCUE FELLOW- 
SHIP COMMITTEE 


* The committee met in March to decide 
upon the award of the fellowship for the 
year 1942-43, In view of the very small 
number of candidates, with a further possi- 
bility that any one of them might be called 
for some form of service with the govern- 
ment, it was decided that no fellowship 
would be awarded this year. This action 
is the same as was taken last year for similar 
reasons. 


Joint Activities 
UNITED ENGINEERING TRUSTEES, ING. 


This organization is the corporate body 
which holds title in the name of the four 
Founder Societies to their joint physical 
properties, namely, the Engineering Socic- 
ties Building, the Engineering Societies 
Library, and the endowment funds of the 
Engineering Foundation. It operates and 
manages the Engincering Socicties Build- 
ing, and administers certain joint activities 
of the four Founder Societies. 

The building is fully occupied by the 
Founder Societies and associates. During 
the year, certain changes were made to im- 
prove the services to members of the socie- 
tics and others, notably improvement in 
the illumination of the library by the instal- 
lation of fluorescent Jamps, changes in 
elevator doors on several floors, reconstruc- 
tion of one floor to provide a greater number 
of offices, and the change of the electricity 
supply system from direct to alternating 
current, 

An abstract of the annual report of the 
corporation for the year which ended 
September 30, 1941, appeared on pages 
56-57 of Electrical Engineering for January 
1942. 


ENGINEERING FOUNDATION 


The Engineering Foundation is a joint 
organization of the national societies of 
civil, mining and metallurgical, mechani- 
cal, and electrical engincers established 
for “the furtherance of research in science 
and engineering, and the advancement in 
any other manner of the profession of engi- 
neering and the good of mankind.” It 
assists in a wide range of research projects of 
interest to science, engineering, industry, 
and the general public, cach project being 
under the sponsorship of one of the Founder 
Societies. 

Under the sponsorship of the Institute, 
the Foundation has continued to support 
the research on stability of impregnated- 
paper insulation, at the Johns Hopkins 
University, the research on insulating oils 
and cable saturants, at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and the welding 
research, the latter under joint sponsorship 
with the American Welding Society. 

A comprehensive abstract of the annual 
report of the Engineering Moundation for 
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the year which ended September 30, 1941, 
appeared on pages 57-59 of Hlectrical Engi- 
neering for January 1942. 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES LIBRARY 


The Engincering Societies Library, which 
was formed by combining the separate 
libraries of the four national socicties of 
civil, mining and metallurgical, me- 
chanical, and electrical engineers, and the 
preparation of a composite card catalog, 
probably constitutes the best collection of 
its type in the United States. 

On September 30, 1940, the library had 
152,263 volumes, 7,755 maps, and 4,492 
searches. Books and pamphlets totaling 
3,021 were received during the year ending 
at that time. Current issues of 1,124 
periodicals were received. About 20,000 
entries were added to the index of periodi- 
cals, which now contains over 260,000 
cards. 

Special services rendered by the library 
include: photoprints, searches, abstracts, 
translations, bibliographies, book loans by 
mail, and others. The library board has 
been considering means by which members 
might be more adequately informed re- 
garding the services available. 

An abstract of the annual report of the 
library appeared on pages 59-60 of Hlec- 
trical Engineering, January 1942, 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Operating as an incorporated non-profit- 
making organization, the Engineering So- 
cieties Personnel Service, Inc., assists mem- 
bers of the Founder Societies desiring to 
secure new positions, and conversely as- 
sists employers searching for engincers. 
Nonmembers may receive such assistance 
when positions available cannot be filled 
by members, 

Offices are operated in New York, N. Y., 
Detroit, Mich., Chicago, Ill, and San 
Francisco, Calif., with the co-operation of 
the Engineering Society of Detroit in that 
city, the Western Society of Engineers in 
Chicago, and the Engineers Club of San 
rancisco in that city. 

The service is supported by the joint 
contributions of the societies and the indi- 
viduals who secure positions. An analysis 


of registration and placement records as 
reported to the national societies is given 
in table XI. 


ENGINEERS’ COUNCIL FOR PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT : 


This Council, organized in 1932 to 
engage in activities leading toward the 
enhancement of the professional status of 
the engineer, includes three representatives 
of each of the eight participating organiza- 
tions, which are the national societies of 
civil, electrical, mechanical, and mining 
and metallurgical engineers, the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion, the National Council of State Boards 
of Engineering Examiners, and the Engi- 
neering Institute of Canada. Its principal 
activities have been carried on by four 
committees: student selection and guid- 
ance, engineering schools, professional 
training, and professional recognition. 

Including the actions on engineering cur- 
ricula taken on October 30, 1941, the record 
is: 


Total curricula submitted, including reinspections. .896 
Aceredited ; sisi: salsa» ss ajeie. + ein = +\ale 2:61v tte eee 460 
Accredited provisionally.....0 050s ++ 1». Seem 
Not accredited... sfii.0.4.s > 0/0! sein piajn\hi ee ene 
Reinspections with no change in status. . 
Action pending, «ieee. 0cssnc in role 1 ei he eee 


A comprehensive report on the annual 
meeting held on October 30, 1941, and a 
complete list of accredited curricula ap- 
peared on pages 606-10 of Electrical Engi- 
neering for December 1941. 


JOINT CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


Upon recommendation of the committee 
on planning and co-ordination, the board 
of directors authorized the president and 
national secretary to join with like officers 
of the other Founder Societies in an in- 
formal conference committee to meet 
whenever deemed advisable to consider 
joint efforts in national defense and other 
matters. ‘The committee met in Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., Washington, D. C., Montreal, 
Que., and Roanoke, Va. 

In accordance with its recommendations, 
the societies organizéd a joint committee on 
postwar planning and a joint committee on 


Table XI. Analysis of Employment Service 
eesenenenecnrscenaneeeamente et 
Men Registered Men Placed 
San San 
Month New York Chicago Francisco Detroit Total New York Chicago Francisco Detroit Total 

1941 

May nicie sth iiadia LS a aaselaters Os asian e Bb icra vi PF re snc 330 

Vues sac cantina 193 jctatetars LOO gergvate CB ary 1 iain 440 

Tulys.:aakieen iat sc Bddaiie iis Mec Oey 356 

August 126 foxuay DAG siete ub ete Fi DO nels 352 

September, VAG Ss cietate OO g ya aihe BD renatels AO sharia 303 

Octoberitivsnrs:< 156 penny Baianare Goindha ea Odawiaias 339 

November iesiess 19920 ue 6Gvinsay BO eens Way urestevs 293 

December,...... LLB iene MOGP ays pit Hortense fo ais “Alar 233 

1942 

JROWOEY 575 o/eleo POU mat OB terete. Leaner Die ovat itt 315 

February: cee. LAG iy eielers ey Wonnniew AD hanes » Osten pate 286 

Marche .icscne nee naan OO ater a's Mita cata PF IEY TCR 298 

April: iene sn 138 ci cine Mhivseee OO iin aber 2675 vets ,257 

WLOtal oats ots Ly LOD mtr B30 pris TT vine ADL sa pedjO0e 536 naan coon aun 348... 0< 0459 eeahgaee 
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inter-American engineering co-operation, 
It considered various other matters of 
interest to members of the several societies. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


In addition to the many divisions of its 
work represented by its own general and 
technical committees, the Institute par- 
ticipates in a wide range of activities of 
interest and importance to engineers and 
others through its representation upon 
about 30 joint committees and national 
organizations. 

A list of representatives was published 


in the September 1941 issue of Electrical 
Engineering and in the 1942 Year Book. 


Appreciation 


On behalf of the membership, the board 
of directors expresses its sincere apprecia- 
tion of the many important contributions 
to Institute activities made by the national 
committees and the District, Section, and 
Branch officers. »Despite the extreme diffi- 
culties encountered during the past year, 
and consequent severe restrictions of time 
available for engineering society activities, 


enthusiasm for and constructive accomplish- 
ment in Institute work have continued at a 
high level. The continuing keen interest 
among the members in general has con- 
tributed substantially to the accomplish- 
ments of the Institute. The board thanks 
all for their interest and unselfish co- 
operation. 


Respectfully submitted for the board of 
directors. 
H. H. HENLINE 


May 22, 1942 


National Secretary 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


Property and Restricted Funds Securities, Less Reserve for Securities of Doubtful Value, April 30, 1942 


Schedule 1 
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Restricted Funds 


Principal Amount Property 
of Bonds or International Fund 
Number of Reserve Electrical Lamme Total (Equipment 
Shares of Capital Congress Medal Restricted Replace- 
Stock Fund Library Fund Fund Funds ments) 
Railroad Bonds: 
Alleghany Corporation 20 year collateral trust convertible 5%, due 1949..... $15,000.00 ..... SOE GZS eve see ke mel cimbrcls c'« visies wvierisn o $ 10,627.50 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 6% refunding and general mortgage 
Semen TEN Te 995: (AAMAS) a ciejaidc Jew ok MRM fig sien sls Rade eee ene 12,000.00 ..... B94FO00" ites etal aele os, c2 $4,330.00.... 13,270.00 
Chicago & Erie Railroad Company 5% first mortgage, due 1982............ 1,000.00 ..... TLS: OO weriiees scaieratstere ayrete ainyeit joo So bse siviete ne 1,105.00 
Florida East Coast Railway Company 5% first and refunding mortgage 
peries A, due 1974 (certificates Of deposit): .. ccc... seen ec eeeeccucareves 10,000.00*..... SFU GN S Mi es statstarn(viarajeicieeie Bote aera ola w.sckimtter 9,818.75* 
New York Central Railroad Company 5% refunding and improvement 
SPIER AM EUSGIICN NCS: UC, ZOU car. com youl see PeMats |e) </>. vixtsia/avayetcicls api eho oyastaie’ aig 6,000.00 ..... SHADED ON ia ove: cai vislspohetateie alas ave: o)aceraleie™s sahara: 5,742.50 
Northern Pacific Railway Company 6% refunding and improvement mort- 
PRICE LOANS. vay Te eas Jomo ees = ole nana noe eee e eee 10;000:00 ..... MOPS 22507 tava aes yiiiatce ss Wasa dnis ase 10,962.50 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company 5% prior lien mortgage series B, 
ue 1950) (certificates of deposit)... 2. vee scceus sven We Este cies pohsauths 6,000.00*..... SEA UAH) Cure nerd Minn saentber riche cnlotcickecse note 5,497.50* 
Western Pacific Railroad Company 5% series A, due 1946 (stamped)........ VocOOOsO0m smear PADS MOS enresctel os micitelns te tiewevie raneenotaied a sece 7,225.00* 
BC lN ax NOG: DOMGA eee mein G. > ccs 0 salsa yeneletersfeveibe nieieroleua) euere so he wiekess,§s idle? exere mp eleasds 4 MAR eat SO OOT S75 ice weenie veloc ¢ $4,330.00....$ 64,248.75 
Public Utility Bonds: 
New York & Queens Electric Light & Power Company 31/2% first and 
PrEIRO CLA LOCTIMLONT RARE AWE: 150 Dctnreresee eich a) Able a) a) «00d suarsersiler tip ar asie cae gaye layecs LO;000300) V2. < Beit COOMO PS hy cule anatametcaraitce screalretienale a $ 11,000.00 
Bond and Real Estate Mortgage: 
Fidelity Union Title and Mortgage Guaranty Company first mortgage 
certificates (on property 75-79 Prospect Street, East Orange, N. J.) 4%, 
SRR MEDS ca) fr) c (chotorete taxa ees ea ts esc seed cle Mos. ihe. po wi eedese smn e wee 1S ASZOSF 2... PU BOR haste sptiareiatnc tessa via ne pnnere sprees Cady xe $ 13,208.32*.... $943.73" 
United States Government Bonds: 
Treasury Savings bonds series D, due July 1, 1949......... 0. cece eee eee 1050000085726 $ 7,644.00 . : Cra eGaah DORU AT OS DEE OO OER ae $ 7,644.00 
Treasury Savings bonds series D, due January 1, 1950............--eeeeue 10,000.00 ..... 7,500.00 ... 7,500.00 
Piceanux yy DONGS! 2 76, due*l9SO/4S.. . setysen oiee winatd-a.n\anvulala bln «as vis cianiejavare-e o'0 7:2;000.00° Sac en 78,130.94 78,130.94 
easiny Ponds) 24/296 die TIIZ/ GT. culotiele claves etaleplersieic e's xrays) sie pososteinvacey® 6,300.00 ..... 1,100.00 6,300.00 
Wetense bonds series’ Py, dwe June U5 LISS se cieis er scmyi visyeis siniuisis os sie seine 34/000L00\ sae. 25,160.00 25,160.00 
Motal United States! Government DOmGE ats erate elei 6 << cle, cie-dio eve -ole ass. ,euilesete oreo ¥.p ethers sete vars $119,534.94 ..... $5; 200200 eee esrevieme iene e $124,734.94 
Capital Stocks: 
menerican! Can Company... esis cs/o cine Hew aieiains me sia amen A } seat ciel cf2oie in tye aps 60 shares ..... SAE OGR SO ave bs -0 syste) svete aterasens, abataretalcrasataeten $ 4,988.40 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company, ..........cccecenecscercrnnce 30 shares ..... ABOU OB a icacensiayey ania 0i0e abate s s.3) 97d hayenete Susteeaia 4,897.95 
Commonwealth Edison Company...............0000008 5 DAC ESB OAONa So 200 shares ..... ia OS OB ate ces sicyes sto a Soe mhateks’ =e ee eaters 7,580.68 
ARt MIAN dsOd ak. | Clomupany in atits icc aye senile peen a Mere MERINO SIRTYA eteeserd js 4) aus 0s one SousMares aa snr A OMe mete ra ava\dfe trie: sse avin») <P aaatel cbapeapeieeetetets 4,768.23 
Pet: duPont de Nemours Company. a .c1asw was thease toe adi ese e nee wae 40 shares ..... RAIA ood IR AD ARR Tne ReCRE TID Co Ocha. eer 6,398.20 
General’ Electric Companyiocss . +s steep pale ms icus isos ULS0isharesina te ae ZENO SRE REO AR Cad r-Cunc OG 4,463.80 
International Harvester Company 100 shares ..... BE (VSO a. Foi 5 b's so ahe lle Si ar eyaccatei's fore cote Qiceentyera rs 5,030.50 
International Match Realization Co., Ltd. voting trust certificates for capital 
shares of International Match Corporation...........-:0ecceeeceeceeees © shares®) os. OS ARB Sa ee. <ifa a alstels. Weyer ae aT RSE RRR TEEN oe 2,094.15* 
mtandara Oil Company of New Jersey. cael caces wicass ey reel sd sees TT Oishares” ei et. CELLET EY hI MER ERICTE: PREG SICKER sc) vac oh GREE 4,791.78 
Cinion Carbide & ‘Garbon Corporation). <cdsis «5 sale'sieln sata nreiciere d aiers eas eile WOSHanes' hs «ys RS Sao) Otay te vats va olainiefasateteheL eels oeaRa tee hee a 4,858.35 
POE IRA SOCKS Gar cents eye ota.2 SVRTC mtr yom ate arade Tove aoe Ansa cee shes fa wt aye nS x ohh Ahacar py ae NASM BZ OA airs der Ciena cyetaia mie weela tel sfayaeatemrnctasatetetanscr $ 49,872.04 
MUSE aRLEOY chs, »\ 0's =: Sin talar s aumab vo ato hae, easter ktare te, Seenehahe Mtemune re yth (ern < ave x aronsvale) sivis, atarebursle aed $255, 53405 2.12% $5,200.00..... $4,330.00. ... $263,064.05 .... $943.73 
*Less reserve in full for the securities designated *, considered to be of 
RUSOUL SCL UA IRLOM ac acim cho" vocal = Mieearae tees Vane aloe a) <tr gleeat char ateteay ogee SMe TEE oe wo ate PMO ED a hare o Sul aA-areialata tals a, vars Rb iate ie lei =,n rice eciie: Lay ?-aeie SC Spr 
POtMGMCUT Os, LO48 CROP YE cic u, 6.o(n 2) ccna qn vues @ spepiiebeea’» pins a Mareinen atin, « win iaydleialais werd iets $215,690.33. ..... $5,200.00..... $4,330.00... . $225,220.33 
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HASKINS & SELLS 22 EAST 40TH STREET 
‘CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS NEW YORK 
May 15, 1942 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
33 West 39th Street, New York. 
Dear Sirs: ve 
We have made an examination of your balance sheet as of April 30, 1942, and of your 
recorded cash receipts and disbursements for the year ended that date. Our examination 
- consisted of a review of the system of internal control and of the accounting procedures of 
the Institute and examination or tests of its accounting records and other supporting 
evidence by methods and to the extent we deemed appropriate. We present the following: 
Balance Sheet, April 30, 1942 (Exhibit A). 
Property and Restricted Funds Securities, Less Reserve for Securities of Doubtful Value (Schedule 1). 
Statement of Recorded Cash Receipts and Disbursements of Operating Fund for the Year Ended April 30, 1942 
(Exhibit B). 
Statement of Recorded Cash Receipts and Disbursements of Property and Restricted Funds for the Year Ended 
April 30, 1942 (Exhibit C). 
In our opinion, the accompanying Exhibit A fairly presents your financial condition 
at April 30, 1942, and the accompanying Exhibits B and C fairly present your recorded 
cash receipts and your disbursements of funds, as indicated, for the year ended that date. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) HASKINS & SELLS 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
Balance Sheet, April 30, 1942 
Exhibit A 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Property Fund Assets: Property Fund Reserves................-++--+= Satie wee eee ee) $548,510.54 
One-fourth interest in physical properties of United Restricted Fund Reserves: 
Engineering Trustees, Inc.: . 
Toenail ta dines cacailcaanuient  dleamderec cus eet Reserve Capital fund...... stoleja*atelela.cieee Setstsie tiie aac «++. $251,211.20 
Pension fund. He sire eins’ aviv Hales hvatataraetat wt ats .. 18,000.00 
BUG: renewal Teserve) ever nisinsie cic vice meret oe eateinnele $385,367.94 I ife Masabenditattond 8805.91 
Funded depreciation and renewal reserve 113,080.54 ipeianinr catia deme TOO O Ty SO DESO SAUL OD T'S OBE Gr: Paes 
Dethal gt ees Z International Electrical Congress of St. Louis Library 
Fei. acres «cis alates in ale wae ara ee AM eee oe 5,358.05 
Total... 0s sere e cesses eee tenes estes ee eee ene $498,448.48 Larame Medial fuiid cys sche eee Oa ee Se nae 4,556.83 
Equipment: Maillouxs fins 2: coir -femmralei son Aas aipttee ie ele a sae) etc 1,075.85 
Library—volumes and fixtures..........0cceesesees 37,296.37 SPotalivestret 289.007.8 
fica tie nivavel and artes  (icasl reece doridanres otal restricted’ fund reserves. nee! eesti e sists racine s sisiat te cists 9,007.84 
ciation, $24,973.05) 9,764.34 Operating Fund Reserves, Liabilities, Etc.: 
Works’ oftart, eter cic cosica pascis tat ieee aieletnoute aoe 3,001.35 
Investment, less reserve in full $943.73—Schedule 1..... Accounts payables, sisexecie eleteievers ere ietele deters telcl nie fetaieneyerene $ 13,113.38 
——— Deferred income: 
‘otal property fund ‘assets sy... sires ate en aiaeie nels cael ieee $548,510.54 Dues received in advance..........++-s+e+eeeeereee 4,886.98 
Entrance fees and dues advanced by applicants for 
Restricted Fund Assets: memberships.......... es oiagalccsrstatenatore jetorarsianiarens SOO 659.60 
on Deferred credits for other unallocated receipts........ 487.55 
= aes ae eae eee i PANG ale He (quoted Subscriptions for Transactions received in advance..... 45.16 
Ep ALS a ues 1652.82), Schedule 1........... $225,220.33 Reserve for prepaid subscriptions for Electrical Engi- 
Gash, (BxhibivG) gcse lay hehe Gath eee 63,751.26 Wate ee. ee OGG 74 
Accrued interest receivable. . 6-0-2202. once wee sane 36.25 Operating fund reserves «ina: wird tele sence ee ae ieee +. 26,260.47 
Total restricted fund assets....... 1-0 s- sess eee e eee ee eee ee ees 289,007.84 Total operating fund reserves, Wabilitvesyiet@scnis o/c cle wntnielsi slates - 50,519.88 
Operating Fund Assets: ‘ 
Cashy(Exhibit: B)eeneatects ri. c\cv-hssdlthaws tere ate ciel aielh)tteres $ 16,633.48 
Accounts receivable: 
Members—for dues (less reserve, $8,000.00).......... 10,861.98 
AAV ertisersy/ficjctcnverecrcereterd sints(olerssafe nics uiatechnre averclatare 1,424.03 
Miscellaneous: aie ccrrtestrestare 3 ere aioe cot a stera ies atcave tiers 4,158.44 
Accrued interestireceivable meaner stc.c% ielers ol aleis cieie.e jen terete 1,812.04 S i 
Inventories: | 
Transactions, etc....... 1,277.25 
Text and cover paper 6,492.70 
Work in process (May issue of Electrical Engineering, \, 
(172) RBRG ADRS SHA ca aes JO MDL to HOARE ert are 6,513.99 
Badgesisiscnna steers eee dir iasracek soca ad 1,345.97 P X My 
Motalioperating find assets ayers leleters meinte’o eles ayn ata lAinte) else cceteiaiiateree 50,519.88 ° 
Total cee at esi cae Foseminaesml ater ae Sole eiaters Warafayaie terete $888,038.26 MOtANc uch sais Sia fatn eralateieis ol sieatsialatets?atn er aietats eivie easel «++. «$888,038.26 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
Statement of Recorded Cash Receipts and Disbursements of Operating Fund for the Year Ended April 30, 1942 
Exhibit B 


Cash on Deposit With the National City Bank of New York, PR GEAIN CON WAEG Mcp mnne hy hc arolg Weise a leyae'e « aicule iss ein v9 A edie Waloinls ayer’ < $385,307.48 
" Mangler Sh selcyasura/ asthe citi slnlaraievoletolorsve staktctaiel etree te ecarai= ters eT Toaye $ 41,617.90 Disbursements (forward)\<...-<ss.cssslccedeensecees $212,959.51 
Receipts: Traveling expenses: 
Dues (including $96,060.00 allocated to Electrical Engi- Geographical Districts: 4 
Meeriig SUDSCKIPtioNs)weeeeMve titer dase ta ceeds. Ue $212,948.30 : Executive committees..............se sees eee eeee 3,863.21 
PRICE ISIN iaicislsiniz ambtatess isle eiele wie iiss ciate Seca.e.nnee su 59,619.75 Vice-presidents........... Ponce cece teen renee ene 823.38 
Maarsactions SUDSCTAPMOMS acc cals ccie vives se ene venice ess 6,933.62 Branch counselors and chairmen...............+++0+ 10,844.76 
Electrical Engineering subscriptions............00+++-+:- 9,183.16 President’s appropriation.............+0+eeeeeeeeee 1,700.78 
Miscellaneous publications (preprints, Standards, Boardvot dime ctoray 7) is\.< vivieieleie)yi else uerside less sss 6,516.84 
Dransactions Index;-€te,)...decsssovcsceegaetvasliiae ys 20,114.89 National nominating committee.......-........-..- 1,121.49 
ies AUTRE GUA ARRAS 468 (eam aoe Se aaa 13,389.00 Administrative expenses............-.2060e.e esse eee 50,953.79 
iBravinran a facie sen ape yf a 9,420.85 Geographical Districts: 
ewsbership: badges. ; ocscsicavce bian2 aes sap sway stad 2,577.19 Initial paper prizes... .sececuse esses seer nesrer ene 75.00 
Breeielersfeeatinrc <r... hte aries he nels, \ela meals & 1,663.04 Branch paper prizes... ....++0sseeeeseeeeeee seers 340.50 
Interest and dividends on investments of Restricted Imasigtette prezes; matlonal ..:.\..s\aieiqsivisit ass c o1siviv.ele\sls(aie-aye 215.00 
Capital fund 7,822.83 American Co-ordination Committee on Corrosion....... 25.00 
BERG COTA N@ OMG, cits eis ial s) fete Foy Vee 6/0yolm vues el¥ieie.¥ 0/0 viasel era) 16.95 American Standards Association..............-.-++++: 1,500.00 
ee United Engineering Trustees, Inc.: 
Brstalorecenp tea atacics stscclsidictelererristaed te are teigteanideeeee hack 343,689.58 Building assessment........-.--20.0eseeeees ese ees 10,984.81 
pS aie aia TARY ASIESSENOMY. ws c)aiaare mialeia a wate @sieie > » wine ein wn oe 10,182.56 
PL Gta Meme te as ceo ht etetm cine alas ala aoa Mapa eee ates a $385,307.48 Engineering Societies Personnel Service, Inc............ 1,210.10 
i Engineers’ Council for Professional Development........ 1,275.00 
Disbursements: Engivicers Defense Board): .c0y-2ccles cecsierwersnviccaes 166.67 
Publications expense: Engineering Foundation Projects: 
 PGPVEGCIMEIRTNEETEND «/- ais a\asutel=istdlisieier=in 6 +/s\a/d)«/avatajeibleter « $ 95,951.25 Insulating oils and cable saturants...............++- 250.00 
SEAIES ACLEG TES Ta Tuve ec nin TausvelstaptVere’ sis ©) als <Va!= sie’ emiresdan 19,805.15 Welding research)... sien atebtaliegsiaisieiscy sieita sy sie sso 250.00 
“URS old) Ss nc ISRO Choe OC SE ORE Ee pigese ics Are 6,988.69 Research on impregnated paper insulation........... 250.00 
Miscellaneous publications (preprints, Standards, . National Fire Protection Association—Dues............ 60.00 
Transactions supplement, €te.).......0.050-0 02 keane 14,566.26 Ger erSI OAC CB ary eyelet atatetstesatniatiaiistala’sheiaicvels «ial a/ercers 2,643.40 
TT SACCUL CRITIC RLU OS ca!) s.c 0/0 sieheim, Moses /oie osslaluieiaie ays e Craseteieey, 13,759.99 UG PEL SELV ACER atayein toy santater eta, Ao fe teten ete a. slessaaie aysisha) ec i% 250.00 
SESAME EG CLOUS =} < 5 ancora tcckmisieseieie wit,» nle.s/e/eletayeberetelenss» 37,694.33 Transfers: 
irteatw eM Me ISCANICINGES vin, ws /n< etaye patel visiejib.< =)s\ sis, bY Giele Mt oties te 3,446.66 ROMP ENA PANNE ari uty ini sialttel aide winialapstarestalvaistk aiaia sis 8,000.00 
PHRMA COMIIMILtCE |. a.g'encv ia ¢ sveies Nis ie.y, orstbieves aie e.0 188.10 Moek esenve; Capital! tum si ateis ars stelssels wfe)a%wisie es) olnya'n's 40,160.00 
IANCE COMMITEE. « -,. 15:6 oie he eigen Ow ns tape Mole Siew oe 771.23 Monkife Meni bersiap fad saysaie f= ele a ata <)nn)sfes s)n"arei= = 2,000.00 
BAe AC ATTELS | COMMMATTCE «,.\ «1, <)sis ie's/<.cjaiaini « afa/e wymiaiwia\s' 193721 IW REAPER CCS Md Up acne AOD oH eid Oo UG om coe EE aICRETe 52.20 
Wlemapership COMMMILICE. 5.6.56: sieiainya)t a’sre/cbeis'eisgaiyiala’e ¢ie 8,828.86 SSS 
ROMIStONEARTIG! COMMICLCEL 5)... +. - «iss wiglave « 2/0 nielnieieix eiaisiesee'« 250.00 ML Otal ats pUIBe Mien torre steteraiatsiens Dietetics slelele: chr ietale eisie vies ejaiacnie’n 368,674.00 
Standards committee (including $1,132.43 for ‘‘Defi- ———_ 
mimonsiof Plectrical Ternas??)< sc\.cs sm clem vietentasteleve s 9,867.82 
BHEGRINGAl COMMITTEES. 2. cos wie aes ees eis a cle malae sin ecien 647.96 Cash on Deposit With the National City Bank of New York, 
SSS Se Iter WEP? A cenaacc Sade ADD e NC oan 00. CONC OSU AO TOUELDT Ey. $ 16,633.48 
Veal a6 Ge Re PEYGME OD ROD DUOn aOR CN OO IOB $212,959.51 $385,307.48 (SSS 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
Statement of Recorded Cash Receipts and Disbursements of Property and Restricted Funds for the Year Ended April 30, 1942 
Exhibit C 


Restricted Funds 
International Property 
Electrical Fund 
Reserve Life Congress of Lamme Total (Equipment 
Capital Membership St. Louis Medal Mailloux Pension Restricted Replace- 
Fund Fund Library Fund Fund Fund Fund Funds ments) 
Cash on Deposit With the National City Bank of New 
York and Various Savings Banks, May 1, 1941.......... $27,095.95. ..-$3,473.34..... $5,289.37..... $ 24.00...$1,059.87...$10,000.00...$ 46,942.53... $2,738.98 
| 
T 
Receipts: 
Interest on bonds and dividends on stock............0.e0000e05 Baaitalelvacers $ 144.44..... Rr 2 4a 4: One lateterttaictc'ar<tskeia cumye racers teiet ctatekere $ 820.87 
Parberesy (Olt Wank WALANG! ais cc sian: msajaiata iv lelsisyeiol a lated sale sielvieteteln oa nye a oe o's CE WANb Ant aoe Horan aerate ayo, i WEE Rotor nucaue parc 69.18 
Proceeds from sale of.securities..........00ceseseereneacean Awl OSH OS mareiee Sal Aso Merebeeatay ate oete Metain vets eVeiCberaver aie ya iaipss cis wajals oie ecalstefeleislapecaeleveta ne 17,238.76 
cDransfer from. operating fund 215 sence ss salen s shame cine are AOAGOs 00 arperine, U OOOO natemetatateieratetens winisaists releiaichs)svaxcloabsiate\eeyelase:» 6 $ 8,000.00... 50,160.00 
Miscellaneous...... SOI SOC OGATIHSS 6 CDA ORO GCONOAGE A co DOD RARMIDBORO ON con Do OObI Gos Digbo TNINDO 1c 0.0 C DOCOOER COE SUDE nae acti. sins GUC ROnc ao oro coon $ 0.19 
BEAL PECELDIS SIs Ko AEP re 0 Oidie Ininiete, wie eign Ac wislw lean cd wis $54,263.83. ...$5,332.57..... Gee SAAS eer $624.00...$ 15.98...$ 8,000.00...$ 68,288.81...$ 0.19 
MLLxales cicrs/s, erars vee emmlnafe wl adste tacctetees tate cystatstate ree ots is ahs cst, $81,359.78... . $8,805.91... $5,341.80..... $648.00. ..$1,075.85.. . $18,000.00. . . $115,231.34. . $2,739.17 
Disbursements: 
PUT CHSC (OL: SECUTIIES vis, wrens aja /n)n)eivinroteyle so iatays ») sie $45,838.91 
Eauipmenat replacements; alieravons, ANG KEPOATS «adja cise tnt niiseia sae ese ecco race ei alsie Kal nied ainsi Sate wwe waa ema eae ne ge ee Aes Ole was $2,739.17 


Goldsand bronze replicas of Wammeimedal and certificate. .... jones vcccetsesev sere tciee sy eeseeenners 
Transfer to operating fund—reimbursement of prior years’ 


OSE se) RDS Pr oot casi c,c cbsicl oS CLee ERE CIDNC ACEO. Ee ELS e ene IPE ei cee cer OCICS Sone ne aan 
Total disbursements........+.-+++++ BOA ORIO TOA «e+» $45,838.91 . -$2,739.17 
Balance on Deposit With the National City Bank of New 
York and Various Savings Banks, April 30, 1942........$35,520.87....$8,805.91..... $ 141.80..... $206.83... $1,075.85... $18,000.00. ..$ 63,751.26 
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Officers and Committees for 1942-43 


Officers 


President 


HAROLD S. OSBORNE New York, N, Y. 


(Term expires July 31, 1943) 


Junior Past Presidents 
R, W. SORENSEN 
(Term expires July 31, 1943) 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
(Term expires July 31, 1944) 


DAVID CG, PRINCE 


Vice-Presidents 


District 

2 (To be announced) 

4 J. ELMER HOUSLEY 
6 ARTHUR L. JONES 
8 WALTER GC, SMITH 
10 CC. A. PRICE 


Alcoa, Tenn. 
Denver, Golo, 

San Francisco, Calif, 
Hamilton, Ont, 
(Terms expire July 31, 1943) 


1 K. B, McEACHRON Pittsfield, Mans, 
3 CHARLES R, JONES New York, N. Y. 
5 A.G. DEWARS Minneapolis, Minn. 
7 ¥. T. MAHOOD Kanaas City, Mo, 
9 E. W. SCHILLING Bozeman, Mont. 
(Terms expire July 31, 1944) 

Directors 


MARK ELDREDGE 
CG. M. LAFFOON 
F. J. MEYER 


Washington, D, G, 

East Pituburgh, Pa, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(Torms expire July 31, 1943) 


New York, N.Y. 

Ames, lowa 

New Haven, Conn, 
(Terms expire July 31, 1944) 


Spokane, Wash, 


T. F. BARTON 
M.S. COOVER 
R. G. WARNER 


L. R. GAMBLE 
T, G. LeGLAIR Chicago, Tl, 
FRED R. MAXWELL, JR. Pensacola, Fla, 
(Tarms expire July 31, 1045) 
Milwaukee, Wis, 
Glenside, Pa, 

Newark, N. J. 

(Torms expire July 31, 1946) 


K. L, HANSEN 
W. B. MORTON 
W. R. SMITH 


National Treasurer 


W. 1, SLICHTER Schenectady, N. Y+ 


(Term expires July 31, 1943) 


National Secretary 


H. HW. HENLINE New York, N. Y. 


(Term expires July 31, 1943) 


Local Honorary Secretaries 
AvustraLia—V, J, ff. Brain, Department of Public 
Works, Bridge Stree’, Sydney, N.8.W, 


Brazini—Richard H. Bowles, Sao Paulo ‘Tramway 
Light and Power Cornpany, Sao Paulo, 


ENGLAND—A, P. M. I'leming, Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electric Company, Trafford Park, Manchester. 
Franci—A, S,. Garfield, 173 Boulevard Hausmann, 
Paris, 61, 

Inpia, Nontnuun—V, I, Critchley, 3 Abbot Road, 
Lahore, Punjab. 


Inpia, Souruunn—N, N, lengar, he Tata Power 
Co, Ltd., Bombay House, Bruce Street, Fort Bombay. 


New Ziaranp—P. H, Powell, Canterbury College, 
Christchurch, 


Swupun—A, F. Enstrom, Ingeniorsvetenskrapsakade~ 
mien, Stockholm, 5, 


TRANSVAAL, Soutu ArnicA—W. Hladon-Dew, P, O, 
Box 4563, Johannesburg, 
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Pasadena, Calif, 


General Committees 
Executive 


Harold S, Osborne, chairman, 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 
W. I, Slichter 
Rk, W. Sorensen 
Rk, G, Warner 


T. F. Barton 
C. R, Jones 
David G, Prince 


Board of Examiners 


A. E. Knowlton, chairman, Electrical World, 330 W, 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y, 

H. S. Warren, vice-chairman, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N, Y. 

Farrer, secretary, AIEE, 33 W, 39th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
A. L, Harding 

L, I. Hickernell 
Alexander Maxwell 
kK, B. Melachron 
R, CG. Roe 

RJ. Wiveman 


i. E, 


P, H, Adams 
M, Ci, Beebe 
L. W, Chubb 
FF. E. D’ Humy 
fh. D. Doyle 
Jf. Pairman 
Sidney Withington 


Code of Principles of Professional Conduct 


Dugald G, Jackson, chairman, 5 Mercer Circle, Came 

bridge, Mans, 

G. A, Waters, viceechairman, Wagner Uleetric Corporas 

tion, 6400 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis, Mo, 

Harry Barker D, D, Ewing 

CR, Bearduley W. M, Piatt 
Walter CG, Smith 


Constitution and By-laws 


I, Melville Stein, chairman, Leeds and Northrup Come 
pany, 4901 Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa, 
C. A. Powel, vice-chairman, Westinghouse Wlectric and 
Manufacturing Company, Haat Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Mark Eldredge RK, L, Jones W. 1, Shlichter 


Edison Medal 


Appointed by tha prasident for term af fiva years 
J. W. Barker N, &. Punk, chairman W. 1, Harrison 
(Terms expire July 31, 1043) 
I, V, Magalhaes 
(Terms expire July 31, 10dd) 
W.D, Coolidge J. M. Thom#ion 
(Tarms expire July 31, 1045) 
KR, fi, Doherty J. Vt. Duer 
(Terms exptre July 31, 1040) 
David C, Prince W. I, Wickenden 
(Terms axpire July 31, 1947) 


W.%, Kouwenhoven 
KT. Compton 
J.T. Barron 

I, D, Newbury 


lected by board of directors from its own membership for 
term of two years 

Mark Hldredge hk, W, Sorensen 
(Terms expire July 31, 1043) 

TT. G, LeClair K. , MeBachron 
(Terms axpire July 31, 1044) 


M, 8. Coover 


T. F, Barton 


Lx officio 
Harold S, Osborne, president 
W. L. Slichter, national treasurer 
TH. Hi, Henline, national secretary 
(Tarms expire July 31, 1943) 


Finance 


T. ¥. Barton, chairman, General Wlecirie Company, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y, 

Ci, BR, Jones, viceschairman W, &, Smith 
I, A, Norris, secretary, ALM, 33 W, 39th Street, New 
York, N.Y, 


Officers and Committees 1942-43 


Charles LeGeyt Fortescue Fellowship 


GC. A. Powel David G, Prince 
(Terms expire July 31, 1043) 06 

W. F’, Davidson / D, BF, Miner 

(Terms expire July 31, 1044) 

O. Bi, Buckley, chairman Eenat Weber 


(Terms expire July 31, 1045) 
CG, W. Green, secretary, 463 Went Street, New York, 


Headquarters 


Edward CG. M, Stahl, chairman, Consolidated Edinon 
Company of New York, Inc., 4 leving Place, New 
York, N.Y, 


T. 1. Barton i, H, Henline 


Lamme Medal 


Mark Eldredge M. J. Kelly ©. M, Laffoon 
(Tarms expire July 31, 1043) 
I, Melville Stein 

S, . Willianas, chairman 
(Terms expire July 31, 1044) 
Chester L, Dawen J. L. Hamilton K, B, Metiachron 
(Terms expire July 31, 1048) 


P, A, Chase 


Membership 


John i, Pilkington, ehairman, AA Mal, 39 We 39th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

W. 8, Fill, vlce-ohairman, General Electric Company, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N, Y, 


L. A, Bingham b, CG, Meyer 
G. W, Bower W. B, Morton 
IG, Guldi Victor Siegfried 
W. A. Henderion TH, K, Smith 
kK. 8, Hoffman G, tt, Wilhelan 


LF, Howard f P. Yerkes 


District vicawohairman 
Erie A, Walker (1) 
W, J. Lyman (2) 
Allan I, Dixon (3) 
J. G. Tarboux (4) 
Lelkoy A, Griffith (5) 
Lx officio 

Chairmen of membership committees of all Seetlons 


Murray G, Graff (6) 

CG. V, Waddington (7) 
John M, Doddu (8) 
Richard Setterstvom (9) 
Walter J, Gilson (10) 


Planning and Co-ordination 


David G, Prince, chairman, General Ulectric Company, 
Schenectady, N, Y. 

J. North, viceechairman, Gormmonwealth and Southe 
ern Corporation, Jackson, Mich, 

YL, Alger, seretary, General Blectwie petig on 
Sebenectady, N. ¥, 

fi, 'T', Mahood 

11, 8, Phelps 


‘TV, Barton 
HV, Henline 
I, Melville Stein 


Prizes, Award of Institute 


PL, Alger, chairman, General Electric Company, 
' ' 


Schenectady, 
V0, Marvell Haraden Pratt 
T. G, LeClalr Rh, W, Sorensen 
11, 8, Phelps Philip Sporn 
ri ar Saal 


Publication 
HH. 8, Phelps, chairman, Philadelphia Hlectrie Company, 

2301 Market St, Philadelphia, Pa, 
I’, A, Lewis, seoretary, ALI, 33 W, 99th Street, Now! 


‘ ork, N.Y. 


John Milla | 
A, G, Oohler 


CG. 1, Dean” 
V, Malcolm Varmer 
TH, WL, Henline 


1, DB, Meliachron ' FL, Race 
8. B, Willian es A> 
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General Committees (continued) 


Research 


R. W. Sorensen, chairman, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 
W, A. Lewis, vice-chairman, Cornell University, Ithaca, 


of 

F. M. Clark G. W. Penney 
F. Malcolm Farmer F. B. Silsbee 
R. H. George E. C, Starr 
M. J. Kelly C, G. Suits 
E. L. Moreland H. W. Tenney 


V.K. Zworykin 


Safety 


‘Frank Thornton, Jr., chairman, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. B. Kouwenhoven, vice chairman and secretary, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


L. F. Adams G. C. A. Opp 
C. F. Dalziel CG. N. Rakestraw 
O. S. Hockaday E. C. Rue 
L. E. A. Kelso P. C. Schwantes, Jr. 
R. L. Lloyd W. R. Smith 
Wills Maclachlan E. E, Turkington 
W. C. Wagner 
Sections 


E. T. Mahood, chairman, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company, Kansas City, Mo, 

J. M. Thomson, vice-chairman, Ferranti Electric, Ltd., 
Mount Dennis, Toronto, Ont. 

E. W. Schilling, secretary, Montana State College, 
Bozeman, Mont. 


O. CG, Brill H. L. Hazen 

M. S. Coover S. J. Lisberger 

C. A. Faust W. B. Morton 
R. M. Pfalzgraff 

Ex officio 


Chairmen ofall Institute Sections 


Standards 


J. R. North, chairman, Commonwealth and Southern 
Corporation, Jackson, Mich. 

A. C. Monteith, vice-chairman, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. E. Farrer, secretary, AIEE, 33 W. 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


P. L. Alger R. L. Jones 
E, GC. Crittenden Alexander Maxwell 
W. P. Dobson S. H. Mortensen 
Cc. M. Gilt E. B. Paxton 
R. T. Henry Gordon Thompson 
Ex officio 


President, United States National Committee of the 
International Electrotechnical Commission 
Chairmen of AIEE delegations or sole AIEE repre- 
sentatives on other standardizing bodies 
Chairmen of working committees 
Chairmen of standards co-ordinating committees 
Chairmen of AIEE technical committees 


Student Branches 


R. G. Warner, chairman, 7 Alden Avenue, New Haven, 
Conn. 

E. W. O’Brien, vice-chairman, 1020 Grant Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

H. H. Henline, secretary, 33 W. 39th Street, New York, 


Nrwe 
H, W. Bibber A. Naeter 
L. A. Bingham B.L. Robertson 
P. L. Hoover G. H, Sechrist 
Everett S. Lee V. G. Smith 
W. J. Miller E. M. Strong 

G. W. Swenson 

Ex officio 


Student Branch counselors 
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Technical Program 


P. L. Alger, chairman, General Electric Company, 

Schenectady, N. Y. 
F. A. Cowan, vice-chairman, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, 195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
C. S. Rich, secretary, ATEE, 33 W. 39th Street, New 


York, N. Y. 
H,. W. Bibber S. H. Mortensen 
Cc. L. Dawes W. B. Morton 
M. D. Hooven H. S. Phelps 
4 T. A. Worcester 
Ex officio ; 


Chairmen of all technical committees, the committee 
on planning and co-ordination, the committee on 
safety, and the standards committee 


Transfers 


G. A. Kositzky, chairman, Ohio Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, 750 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 

H. E. Farrer, secretary, AIEE, 33 W. 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

J. W. Lingary 
M. J. McHenry 


E. A. Crellin 
Arthur L. Jones 
F. V. Smith 


Special Committee 


Registration of Engineers 


C. R. Beardsley, chairman, New York City Depart- 

ment of Commerce, 60 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
A. T, Campbell T. G, LeClair 
Tomlinson Fort K. B. McEachron 
N. B. Hinson J. G. Wray 


Technical Committees 


Air Transportation 


T. B. Holliday, chairman, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio 
Vernon H., Grant, vice-chairman, Bureau of Aeronautics, 
U.S. Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

H. Wright, secretary, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Hast Pittsburgh, Pa, 


n 


W. V. Boughton E. E. Minor 
H. A. Campbell C. B. Mirick 
Fred Foulon David C. Prince 
E.G. Kelle D. R. Shoults 


| 


Automatic Stations 


F, F, Ambuhl, chairman, Toronto Hydro-Electric Sys- 
tems, 14 Carlton Street, Toronto, Ont. 

R. B, Arthur, vice-chairman, New York City Transit 
System, BMT Division, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A. M. de Bellis, secretary, Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, Inc., 4 Irving Place, New York, 


N: Y. 
A, E. Anderson J. R. Harrington 
R. F. Davis G, S. Lunge 
W. W. Edson Perry Peterson 
J. A. Elzi C, F. Publow 
L. R, Gamble M. E. Reagan 
E. E. George G. S. Whitlow 


Subcommittee Chairman 
J. A. Elzi, A-G Automatic Reclosing Equipment 
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Basic Sciences 


H. H. Race, chairman, General Electric Company, 
Research Laboratory, Schenectady, N. Y. 

R. W. Ager, vice-chairman and secretary, Cornell Uni-+ 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


A. S. Albright M. J. Kelly 
A. Boyajian W. A. Lewis 
J. G. Brainerd F. C. Lindvall 
H. L. Curtis K. W. Miller 
L, O, Grondahl G. W. Penney 
C. R. Hanna Walther Richter 
H. L. Hazen M. F, Skinker 
N. S. Hibshman J.D. Tebo 
J.E. Hobson Ernst Weber 
Communication 


Haraden Pratt, chairman, Mackay Radio and ‘Tele- 
graph Company, 67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
H. A. Aftel, vice-chairman, 463 West Street, New York, 


Nw. 

John Davidson, Jr., secretary, 463 West Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

A. L, Albert D. K. Lippincott 
H,. H. Beverage E. T. Mahood 
J. D. Booth L. R. Mapes 
R. S. Burnap J. R. Martin 
J. L. Callahan R. G, McCurdy 
D, E. Chambers H. H, Nance 
J. B. Coleman H. H. Newell 
F. A. Cowan E. J. O’Connell 
H. C, Dillingham L. G, Pacent 
D. G. Geiger J. G. Patterson 
L. EB. George John B. Russell 
C. G. Grimes E. R. Shute 
Gerald GC, Gross Arthur B. Smith 
E. W. Hamlin Rothwell E. Smith 
A. P. Hill Warner T. Smith 
S. B. Ingram H. M. Turner 
G, W. Janson W. C. White 
H. E. Kent E. P. Yerkes 


Domestic and Commercial Applications 


W. F. Ogden, chairman, Edison General Electric Ap- 
pliance Company, Inc., 5600 W. Taylor Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Gordon Thompson, vice-chairman, Electrical Testing 
Laboratories, 79th Street & East End Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

H, E. Metz, secretary, Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn. 


L. F. Adams Harold M. Potts 
D. K. Blake W. J. Russell 
A. B. Craig Carl F. Scott 
Merrill DeMerit H. P. Seelye 
J. L. Hamilton R. B. Shepard 
R. E. Johnson W. L. Tadlock 
Alexander Maxwell Frank Thornton, Jr. 
L. W. McCullough R. G. Warner 


Leonard J. Moore Wesley Weinerth 


Education 


Robin Beach, chairman, ‘The Polytechnic Institute, 
99 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
H. N. Walker, vice-chairman, The B. G. Corporation, 
136 W. 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


H. W. Bibber J. A. Northcott, Jr. 
J. M. Comly R. G. Porter 
M. S. Coover C. A. Powel 
O. E. Edison H. C. Powell 
M, C. Hughes Cc. W. Ricker 
E. B. Kurtz W. F, Sims 
Everett S, Lee B. R. Teare, Jr. 
W.A. Laning, Jr. F. E. Terman 


H. A. Lardner 
W. A. Murray 


George B. Thomas 
R. W. Warner 


Subcommittee Chairman 
J. M. Comly, Student Guidance 
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Electrical Machinery 


F. E. Harrell, chairman, 1088 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
J¥, 


Calvert, vice-chairman, Northwestern Techno- 
logical Institute, Evanston, Il. 
W. R. Hough, secretary, 1088 Ivanhoe Road, Cleve- 


land, Ohio 
Sterling Beckwith G. R. Milne 
Theodore Braaten Vv. M. Montsinger 
J. E. Clem T. H. Morgan 
J. H. Cox W. J. Morrill 
G. T, Harness S. H. Mortensen 
C. B. Hathaway M. S. Oldacre 
A, P. Hayward F. D: Phillips 
C. C. Herskind C. P. Potter 
H. H. Kerr W. C. Sealey 
C, E. Kilbourne B. Van Ness, Jr. 
L. A. Kilgore C, G. Veinott 
C. M. Laffoon F. J. Vogel 
O. K. Marti G. A. Waters 


B. M. Werly 
Subcommittee Chairmen 


C. E, Kilbourne, D-C Machinery 

L, A. Kilgore, Synchronous Machinery 

T. H. Morgan, Test Code Co-ordinating 

M. S. Oldacre, Transformers, Induction Regulators, 
etc, 

C, P. Potter, Induction Machinery 

B. Van Ness, Jr., Insulation Resistance 


Electric Welding 


J. Harold Lampe, chairman, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn. 


J. H. Blankenbuehler K. L. Hansen 


L. W. Clark C. E. Heitman, Jr. 
W. E. Crawford S. M. Humphrey 
J. W. Dawson G. G. Landis 
D, D. Ewing F. W. Maxstadt 


G. W. Garman C. L, Pfeiffer 


E. H, Vedder 


Electronics 


S. B. Ingram, chairman, 463 West Street, New York, 


N.Y? 
J. H. Cox H. C. Rentschler 
W. G. Dow J- Slepian 
K. J. Germeshausen E. W. Schilling 
T. 8S. Gray B. F. Tellkamp 
C, C. Herskind H. M. Turner 
O. K. Marti D. C. Ulrey 
J. E. Reid W. C. White 


Industrial Power Applications 


J. J. Orr, chairman, United States Rubber Company, 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Herbert Speight, vice-chairman, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, 40 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

L, A. Umansky, secretary, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


E. T. Carlson J. Elmer Housley 
L. W. Clark A. E. Knowlton 
W. G. Dow E. D. Lilja 
C, W, Drake M. J. McHenry 
John H. Edwards A. C, Muir 
K, K, Falk W. A. Perry 
E, Gordon Fox Hugh L, Smith 
John Grotzinger Jerome J. Taylor 
F. E, Harrell R. L. Walsh 
M., BR, Horne B. M. Werly 


R. H. Wright 
Subcommittee Chairmen 


D. D. Douglass, System Selection and Design 
R. C. R, Schulze, Service and Switching 

B. M. Werly, Substation and Feeders 

K. W. John, Low Voltage Systems 


Electrochemistry and Electrometallurgy 


W. B. Kouwenhoven, chairman, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 

J. V. Alfriend, Jr., vice-chairman, 225 N. Piedmont 
Street, Arlington, Va. 

W. C. Kalb, secretary, National Carbon Company, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


F. V. Andreae T. R. Rhea 
F. M, Baxandall F. O. Schnure 
L. H. Fletemeyer W. R. Schofield 
W. E. Gutzwiller M. F. Skinker 
J. Elmer Housley N. R. Stansel 
C. C. Levy H. N. Stover 
R. M. Pfalzgraff F. J. Vogel 


Subcommittee Chairmen 


N. R. Stansel, Voltage Transients in Arc-Furnace 
Circuits 

Electric Arc Furnace Transformer 
Standardization 


F. J. Vogel, 


Instruments and Measurements 


F. B. Silsbee, chairman, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 

T. S. Gray, vice-chairman, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

C. L. Dawes, secretary, Harvard University, Pierce Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

A. S. Albright I. F. Kinnard 
P. A. Borden A. E. Knowlton 
A. L. Brownlee H. C. Koenig 
L. A. Bruckmyer, Jr. Everett S. Lee 
C. T. Burke Paul MacGahan 
D. T. Canfield Whitney Matthews 
E. D. Doyle W.E. Pakala 
W. N. Goodwin, Jr. G. R. Patterson 
E. I. Green E. G. Ratz 
Stanley Green A. R. Rutter 
W. T. Grumbly Roy M. Smith 


N.S. Hibshman 
G. B. Hoadley 
F.C. Holtz 


G. M. L. Sommerman 
H. M. Turner 
D. A. Young 
W. M. Young 
Subcommitice Chairmen 


A. L. Brownlee, Dielectric Measurements in the Field 

L. A. Burckmyer, Jr., Master Test Code for Tempera- 
ture Measurement 

D. T. Canfield, Watthour Meters 

C, L. Dawes, Definitions 

A. E. Knowlton, Revision of Standard No. 40 

H. C. Koenig, Revision of C39 

Everett S. Lee, Measurements for Industrial Control 

H. M. Turner, High-frequency Measurements 

W. M. Young, Master Test Code for Resistance 

Measurements 


Marine Transportation 


I. H. Osborne, chatrman, Federal Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company, 744 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
R. L. Witham, vice-chairman, Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany, Manhattan Bridge Plaza, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W.N. Zippler, secretary, Gibbs and Cox, Inc., 1 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


E. C. Alger F. C. Hoelzle 
R.A. Beckman Alex Kennedy, Jr. 
H. C, Coleman Clarence Lynn 
P. J. Dumont Fred R. Maxwell, Jr. 
J. B. Feder W. H. Reed 
A. R. Gatewood E. M. Rothen 
L. M. Goldsmith P. E. Vance 
H. F. Harvey, Jr. A. E. Waller 
P. B. Harwood F. A. Wickel 
C. J. Henschel O. A. Wilde 


R, J. Wiseman - 


Subcommittee Chairmen 


E. C. Alger, Communications and Alarms 

R. A. Beekman, Publicity, Personnel, and History 
H, C. Coleman, Switchboards and Controls 

H. F, Harvey, Jr., Distribution 

Alex Kennedy, Jr., Power Generation 

W. H. Reed, Power Application 

O. A. Wilde, Fittings and Appliances 

R. J. Wiseman, Wires and Cables 

R. L, Witham, Navigation Equipment 

W. N. Zippler, Editing 
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Land Transportation 


A. G. Oehler, chairman, Simmons-Boardman ewer 
Company, 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
H. Cc. Sat ire vice-chairman, 1617 Pennsylvania Bivd., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Se ‘Hatch, secretary, "514 Siwanoy Place, Pelham 
Manor, N. Y. 
J. C. Aydelott Fraser Jeffrey 
R. Beeuwkes C. R. Jones ,, 
L. W. Birch L. C. Josephs 
L. N. Blugerman Paul Lebenbaum 
W. A. Brecht F. C. Lindvall 
C. M. Davis P. A. McGee 
E. B. Fitzgerald T. H. Murphy 
J. E. Gardner J. A. Noertker 
W. S. H. Hamilton R. J. Parsons 
G. L. Hoard Dwight L. Smith 
J. G. Inglis L. J. Turley 


Light, Production and Application of 


E. M. Strong, chairman, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 


W. C. Kalb, vice-chairman, National Carbon Company, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 

S. G. Hibben, secretary, The Westinghouse Lamp 
Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 


D. W. Atwater J. A. McDermott 
Robin Beach P. S. Millar 
A. G. Dewars T. Minasian 
C. L. Dows G. M, W. Pullen 
O. W. Holden R. C. Putnam 
J. O. Kammerman Harris Reinhardt 
H. E. Mahan ' I. A. Yost 


Subcommittee Chairman Fi 
D. W. Atwater, Preferred Characteristics of Electric 
Power for Lighting 


Protective Devices 


T. G. LeClair, chairman, Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, 72 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
J. B. MacNeill, vice-chairman, Westinghouse Electric © 
and Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. W. Collins, secretary, Detroit Edison Company, 
2000 Second Avenue, Detroit, Mich. — 


A. E. Anderson W.A. Lewis 

H. D. Braley S. C. Leyland : 
O. E. Charlton H. J. Lingal © | 
J. E. Clem F. R. Longley. 
F. W. Cramer L. R. Ludwig a 
William Deans J.R. McFarlin» ‘a 
F. M. Defandorf J-R. North iN 
G. B. Dodds H.V. Nye ¥ 
W. S. Edsall H.H. Rudd — 

F.R. Ford W. J. Rudge — ; 
L. R. Gamble ir. 

I. W. Gross 

H. W. Haberl 

F. C. Hanker 

E. L. Harder 

R. T. Henry 

P. A. Jeanne* 

L. F. Kennedy 

H. E. Kent 

A. A. Kroneberg 

R. A. Larner 


J. D. Wood 
Subcommittee Chairmen 
J. E. Clem, Fault Current Limiting Devices 
I. W. Gross, Lightning Arresters ie 
E. L. Harder, Relays te oe 
R. T. Henry, Circuit Breakers, Switches, and Fuses 


~ \ 
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Therapeutics, Applications of — ‘i 


Lloyd L. Call 
W. D. Coolidge 
Roy Kegerreis 
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Power Generation 


A. C. Monteith, chairman, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. J. Krupy, vice-chairman, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, 


Ill. 
F. A. Annett W. D. Hardaway 
W. L. Cisler Fraser Jeffrey 
C. A. Corney J. A. Koontz 
R. P. Crippen V. M. Marquis 
J. J. Dougherty GC, W. Mayott 
H. A. Dryar F. J. Meyer 
J. H. Foote G. M. Pollard 
A. H. Frampton C. R. Reid 
R. L. Frisby M. J. Steinberg 
F. W. Gay H. D. Taylor 


Robert Treat 


Subcommittee Chairmen 


R. P. Crippen, Emergency Measures to Increase 
Output of Generating Systems 

C. M. Laffoon, Emergency Measures to Increase 
Output of Generating Equipment 

M. J. Steinberg, Joint AIEE-ASME Committee on 
Specifications for Prime Mover Speed Governors 


Power Transmission and Distribution 


Philip Sporn, chairman, American Gas and Electric 
Service Corporation, 30 Church Street, New York, 
ie 8 

H. E. Wulfing, vice-chairman, 72 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago, II. 

I. W. Gross, secretary, American Gas & Electric Service 
Corporation, 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


D. K. Blake E. K. Huntington 
A. B. Campbell J. P. Jollyman 
H. E. Carson P. R. Knapp 
H. A. Clark A. A. Kroneberg 
H. W. Clark W. A. Lewis 
Harold Cole W. W. Lewis 
C, A. Corney J. T. Luisignan, Jr, 
S. B. Crary F. J. Meyer 
E. W. Davis Lee M. Moore 
A. E. Davison E. W. Oesterreich 
G. E. Dean W. S. Peterson 
Llewellyn Evans L. M. Robertson 
R. D. Evans S. J. Rosch 
O. W. Gatchell E. V. Sayles 
L. R. Gaty A. E. Silver 
Cc. M. Gilt D. M. Simmons 
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Herman Halperin Stanley Stokes 


Edwin Hansson J. J. Torok 
C. A. Harrington H. M. Trueblood 
J. B. Hodtum C, F. Wagner 


R. J. Wiseman 


Subcommittee Chairmen 


Harold Cole, Distribution a 
L. R. Gaty, Stations 

W. W. Lewis, Transmissions 

C. F. Wagner, General Systems 


, 


Institute Representatives 


Alfred Noble Prize Committee, ASCE 

H. 8, Osborne 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Council 


T. H. Morgan I. Melville Stein 


American Committee on Marking of Obstructions 
to Air Navigation 


H. L. Huber 


American Co-ordinating Committee on Corrosion 
H. S. Phelps 


G. E. Dian 


American Research Committee on Grounding 
C, T. Sinclair 


American Standards Assoc., Standards Council 


R. T. Henry A. H. Kehoe H. S. Osborne 

Alternates 

H. E. Farrer E. B. Paxton 

American Year Book, Advisory Board 

H. H. Henline 

Charles A. Coffin Fellowship and Research Fund 
Committee 


Harold S. Osborne 


Committee of Apparatus Makers and Users, NRC 
L. F. Adams 


Electrical Standards Committee, ASA 


H. L. Huber J. R. North V. M. Montsinger 
Alternates 
H. E. Farrer 


E. L, Moreland LE. B. Paxton 


Engineering Foundation Board 


F. M. Farmer W. I. Slichter 


Engineering Societies Monographs Committee 
F. M. Farmer W. I. Slichter 


Officers and Committees—1942-43 


Engineering Societies Personnel Service, Inc. 
H. H. Henline 


Engineers’ Council for Professional Development 
O. W. Eshbach F, Ellis Johnson J. F. Fairman 


Hoover Medal Board of Award 


H.H. Barnes, Jr. John C. Parker fF ..M. Farmer 


John Fritz Medal Board of Award 


F. M, Farmer 
John C. Parker 


David C, Prince 
R. W. Sorensen 


Library Board, United Engineering Trustees, Inc. 


W. A. Del Mar H. H. Henline, ex officio 
W. I. Slichter 


Marston Medal Board of Award 
Harry B. Gear 


National Bureau of Engineering Registration, Ad- 


visory Board 
C. R. Beardsley 


Nat’] Fire Protection Assoc., Electrical Committee 
F. V. Magalhaes H. S. Warren, Alternate 
- 


National Fire Waste Council 


Wills Maclachlan Frank Thornton, Jr. 


Nat’l Research Council, Division of Engineering 
and Industrial Research 


R. W. Sorensen 


Research Procedure Com., Engg. Foundation 
L. W. Chubb 


United Engineering Trustees, Inc. 


F. M. Farmer Everett S. Lee C. E, Stephens 
U. S. National Committee of the International 
Commission on Illumination 
J. W. Barke Robin Beach 
U. 8. National Committee of the International 
Electrotechnical Commission 


H. L, Huber V. M. Montsinger J.R. North 
Alternates 

H. E. Farrer E. L. Moreland E. B. Paxton 
Washington Award Commission 

H. B, Gear L. R. Mapes 


General Counsel 


Parker and Aaron 
20 Exchange Place, New York, N. Y 
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Student Branches of the Institute 


: Counselor 
Name and Location District (Member of Faculty) . Chairman 


Akron, Univ. of, Akron, Ohio... .. 2... << - 2-5-2 eee eee eee ees 
Alabama Polytechnic Inst., Auburn, Ala. 
Alabama, Univ. of, University, Ala... ..........--- 
Alberta, Univ. of, Edmonton, Alberta, Can. 
Arizona, Univ. of, Tacson, Ariz... 22. ...-- 


British Columbia, Univ. of, V: ancONvEr, Gam ces San can een Wane a neieminaes = = : 
Brooklyn, Poly. Inst. of, Brooklyn, N.Y 


Calif. Inst. of Tech., Pasadena, Calif... .. 2.2... ...+--+-+5-++-+ (St See : 

Cahi., Univ. of, Berkeley, Gabe. ye ee eee Le eae 

Carnegie Inst. of Tech... Pittsburgh, Pa... ........-+.-+-++-+2++- ee seas 3 

Case School of Applied Sekence, Cleveland, Ohio... 2.2... 2.5. yd ee ee : 

Catholic Univ. of America, Washington, D. C..... .. 2... 5... - 55 

Cincianati, Univ. of, Cincinnati, Ohio. -..........-.-- +--+ +++: 7 hte SERRE 

Giarkson Gollere of Tech., Potsdam, N.Y... ~~. ...-++.<+-5-+--- | es ae 

Clemson Agri, College, Clemson, S. G....... 2. ~~~... -.++-+++--- See : 

Golorado State Col. of A. & M. Arts, Fort Collins, Cole.........- , “Ras oe 

Golorade, Univ. of, Boulder, Galo... ...... ~~~. - +... ee 22s Gost st 

Dohaebia Univ, New York. Ni Wo. 550-2575 hoon acenneee= Re ee ort ee j-R. 

Coanecticut, Univ. of, Starrs, Conm...... 2... -..~- - 20 2 2025-25 : RES ae eee 

GQooper Unioa, New York, N. ¥_. . ~~. ~.~+--~+-+++---++-22--5- se ERE ee 
(Dave Diveisiem) | < 6 5 Sa nn RR ne Ses en es en IR er 
(Evening Division) - ~~... <<... 5... 055255255 

Gomedi Univ. Ithaca, N.Y... . .......-.-+<-- 

Delaware, Univ. of, Newark, Del... ......~..-. 

Denver, Univ. of, Denver, Gala... .. .. . 2... . 52. = 22-552 5 se 

Desroit, Unie. of, Detroit, Mick... .. 0... 0.525225. oe sec e cease 


Drexel Inst. of Tech. Pinladelphia, Pa. 
Duke Univ., Duzham, N. GC 


Flecida. Univ. of, Gainesville, Fla... ....... Sadie ach SS ee Pie SO tee eee 
George Washington Univ., Washington, D. C..-.........---.-- Fe an ho 
Georgia School of Tech. Atlanta, Ga... ...-..-........---22 522 ens aee EY. B. Doling...---.. 52-2 eae E 


Harvard Univ.. Cambndge. Mass. 
a Unie. a Moser, Idaho. . 


Pay foie ef, Wineai, M2. ee ae eee 
Tewa Star Galieze, Ames, Iowa, 


Rona, Unite. of, Kowa Ging, Towa... 22: 2. 25. 502 55 n sek sces 


sa een aren cae wed ee 
Mistages Col of ME & Tech. Hoestmen, Mich. 
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Student Branches of the Institute 


Counselor 
Name and Location District (Member of Faculty) Chairman Secretary 
Ohio Northern Univ., Ada, Ohio............ AY ETNA a vaes afta’ she ona\c/aa Dia vinve-avo oe ates se CATROD evs laterals ie laratt) sifaiete\ eysis) ¢ 1H 1) CRS Oa Sa HOAG oer eae es J. Campbell 
mauwootate Univ., Columbus, Obie wii. cad sa. aici ence ol saree we oi 2intalave) settee ere DOOR VANE ase gis = aileron ola 2 3 Wi He Stotuadek 6 jc c6c2cccisics R. B. Livensparger 
ROEMOME MAN sg AS HGTIS. CHO... 5.510: ain; minis cia spTaleies era ei ousharare bb wien Qhicais mst seater WY Vl OI sn ar 27o) oh aime (ateyeik eee ee KNAVBNORG wisyar ais iaiaiao =\pi='s = yaraia Wm. Swinehart 
Oklahoma A. & M. Col., Stillwater, Okla. ...........ceeeeeeee Vinee nr er. UeUN ACLOUR Ys nialniOinajaiavwinivielave)sie/e) H. Hy McCowen. 2.6.20: 5 cas J. O. Grantham 
Oldahoma,. Univ. of "Norman, Ola. 5. osc. avin ticle din ao aiaee vee Tis Ge ee eta ieiterate COa PR ALDAC son iia cjaiticinieele a oer ACR SROL ONT Csr taintarapatavatal euzvaia (ater adats M. C. Walker 
Wregon State: Coli Corvallis); Oner. eras ce seni ccrile e+ vies vas vole ielateeate ote corerettea CO VIGNAT ATL. ctelelet oleial< =iviatcie re bias Cina titra se aietale Gi iete Hal ersva’e D. Halfhill 
Pennsylvania State Col., State College, Pa...........eceeeeeeees Dias fo vivo ats ae RMR ICES aie Gives x vic a yee si nle, el cie\e LO 2s To rn See ee ere G. Dixon 
Hennsylvania, Univ. of, Philadelphia Pas... 60sec viejo encase 2 ET Sip eEVVALTEN, Ils. mie cites cie sli. CORSE OWLEE SC aiviiteie.s cle cisieie a clas C, H. Colehower 
Piebiteh, Univ. Of, Pittaburphy, Pasca asta ash ays mwie)auc oa aie on ante eta 21, - oR A RSCG Or ayya's ci svcperajelave a eisai <1e< Pas COCLONE ornare ciale iets wei ante D. F. Shankle 
Barta Rico; Univ. of, Mayaguez, P. Ryo aye oats iaalacs sn ode ohm acon Sieh a n.d, sialelads (Os 1S, aN oy oR EC en GOB OOE RSPACEEFOSTOMD ctetet as-is: a) Aeris! xia = 108s J. E. Gomez 
Peace Dustitate: BroOkLyny IN. Ys sccs, nccvia s¥p, 0a eteee » aysie)ac se waters Sietate a=: <5 ava/eiakn DS EASA WV RIGO. osha sansareis cise ae Wit IMOrch ofavons\edateiete ai cintellsjare D. J. Gagne 
ECeRCOLON LniV.., PTUMICEtON Ns Jinwnta) ex teieiel esa etonie) «\eiviuys/<;e,niplelvivielsio a Pt ROOD OO Wisi Gis PODMSODA. wets cisitia sense BY ep y AUOISOM ec») vrei ceim ania, cis. R. D. Veghte 
Barraue Watv., Lafayette, End... 5 cinsctele coast p< sir Seis >'e ieee wisic'e Be ab a ihiers soe appa iN aioe stestayeietere siete als siete at Jeb. Moungblood: .i.0-eece ss B. L. Parsons 
Pvensselacc Poly, Insts, cVroy,.N» Xoo. -lojeaniatete tela) -ynisieysjcies= ale alee aie LL Soi poet c= BE. DrBroadwell...0 005 cise ees JeBs Van Duype ete pisieye sc -e's W. F. Croft 
Rhode Island 'State Col,, Kingston; Ri Tivccc ci cates c ans ese nie one Piers wis cnet Wis ifs MLOWDEAY Sais side inst scassel erst Ga aCOUS wiauinieteieetcrmtea ns a ae R. Paige 
Rexcebinstitute, Houston, UexAs: deistia'shs cies cclive marke sas a Haare als ove Fee eet nar 6 7= kd woh GME WIRCHMCVED Tele ne sees VVinneE NOC iretcusrarsrasthictecnatecales E. F. Zagst 
ose Poly. Inst, Lerre Pilate, Eades iy» v-cate sth aie os ee oc ope sins aa) RO ie CMAGARIPMAC YOY cs ciao siaie sraiele ROE NUieripaterestoaaPayecn« rete D. E. Criss 
Rontgers) Univ, ING Ww DErUnsWIGk, VIN, Piccjels.c.as o nvalerdas.siereereern eraesale bo co nendapene SNE. CRUEL fentd <ynsass vieicle srerche asta IAS LOE AIG ann Goeaic W. Vandergrift 
Santa Clara, Univ. of, Santa Clara, Calif...............2..+--.- Bintevetelabetoa: (ela ‘ysye aE MO AELOIN. FIRS a crouccictete sia ars iB ©. Beaumont, <.\.6:5:< 205028. J- J. Malneritch 
South Carolina, Univ. of, Columbia, S. C...............2-0202s ROBO cs Onoeree WM Baten, ccac-aralotatela race: clare'sjos PESTLE otis otnsiats 'elnsey ws wher cvnyesataraus\ = W. G. Mikell 
South Dakota State Col., Brookings, S. D...........2..-022eeees Sanpeabatiack= Wroseable Gamble si vrs.er ace win ve PC Pickard mar mi alas nivalis: G. A, Johnson 
So. Dakota State School of Mines, Rapid City, S. D............. Gish aae “eae Pip Ree he: Sieh aia a Svavaynkelaince’ «fa «love EASBOHGOE. reraeties axet: « Saictaiaiefevaiele J. O. Johnson 
Southern California, Univ. of, Los Angeles, Calif................ Bisire Amercian: Te AR Caras wera} «se mtaraiinia tors PAE A ELONGEICKS watciny ejarolsicic's aunts R. H. Imhoft 
Southern Methodist Univ., Dallas, Texas............-.20s0e0e0: Vis eB ay ceececac PU SERRA EE SRDS ero snl veranda reine BceEty Bath w]Lonc verre tclseteiarsoi eels W. Baldwin 
Stanford Univ., Stanford University, Calif.................2000- Biel atertenet eae ERGMEA CHORAL ys gee sia Nevele soto a ed REPEC ELATIENTCET 5 a: she) einie'atsinatetas R. A. Helliwell 
mecvensuumat or Lech.; Ttonokeny Ns Ju dtuaw sioremielenes oln'sic istdieve|« is'e Bie laeatee ato ie Wm. L. Sullivan 
pwartnmore Col., Swarthmore, Pac... ce rece cet rete ee ercces IRAN Op ics LOR CS het A EE Orn Sb Aye REVEL DY cise tetalajeve <i soere J. L. Carpenter 
PEEHCURBEUIGEY.. SYLACUSE;ING. Katies oleic ieeieteyM ecb Te cp kis eens « LR. «i Reyer eee CW) -idendersoms). corel (cciele' se © PeeBerth older <i itieras tiie e102 selore D. L. Mather 
Sennessee Univ. of, Knoxville, Denny wren ates /ateinisiatse\scca > spice Mh svdraxers efere matte Wie Oy deethellies a a-esstaleraferetsroreha sve GUAR ERA siaiais/oasNin aie ets hate ashe) srore E. DePass 
Texas A. & M. Col., College Station, Texas...............0-05+ Titaciah ale see Nin Ee OCG dtp) «/s um) sjaiayn tot die elena Gee Clap ples igure nite uae oe ow E. C. Hartman 
Texas Technological Col., Lubbock, Texas...........-.--2eee08 Ria ricn serrata CV MIB PUMeTIG stele sixcpipte Pieajeln andiate (CELE SETA feo SOROS Um ropa H. C. Shuler 
Mexasyeniyaof, Austin, Texas, 5. << sista detalpedeirs slede cies cows Hiakevetayerctertnie ea Re An Galbratth:, } vce cheats sla Ee Duesterbockt ache ecciests sisiie« T. Dunn 
PotceC.olanwtts) College, Masa)... t.5.iccvemieidiicistiswycrisiv's cles ent We Gee tie aereprac PAS key FLOW te leievere seat eree ict « a a rem ay ie ies oe meres = P. C. Noble 
Plane iWin New Orleansy Lali. aici) oipteiut el eie.sie-« w/o nnn le Ciera PTD ode yas Bane ARS ECLO Jian screen tein ei che INGA ATLL Sheet crate ote epleiees eves rake Wm. Jacobi 
Bement rcuenectady, INV so; Ga ahiesuie stile. «sas ase ve ews 1 AAR Ree SABO BT, We BID CErais s <iniclaccss'aa> wieie’s CONN BRR Anne SORA AIeA OY D. Bock 
mitany Univ. Of, salt Lake. City, Utah ss icin aahins «ences encores OT apsiacin seattle Dep ED NE LAUTIA st57 aia) siaiele tetas nia/a) 070 © PER MIAO ah ahahnsaia-oFarnia a. 0'5!9\n) aya 0% R. A. Callister 
Matmnont, (Univ. Of, Urns CON, Vito's witless siaisiaiy ols (ecdne"wis/ecala a/b ieleve Diararnyaiavatcte chayevaye Re OO Buchanan «scree 's a's. vistas INAREETOER TD Sie yallereteie\a.s\s(eipis's) via. s\s/ P. Waterman 
Bewanovia Col. Villanova, Pais .ciam ey cis siclals nls oleie «sviaieiss sass Dist epee latereaiae FROST Buechesaisinvnsisiscec siseralen a's Ca TASTES. CRA Me Onan J. C. Chamberlain 
Mareuma Nilitary Inst., Lexington; Va. nieie. <= o/s sate oldseielen wine's rg Mia et ape ra= [aS UNS Ne ctaper neler clael>iishayerert Vise] PU OULA Sr aubiety nis talorede sce sy ene F. A. Collins 
amma Poly, Last., Blacksburg, Videgusiatssie tiem x vie iad c'a one aw Rarer ae oer eae CT Ar iis Mice oaije) ste atareie-ayscate meters Withee PLAY ROS yeraidsiomtarsta'e «ctate"s J. T. Hanna 
Magenta, Univ, Of, University, Viaieria alle susie ins tin ielea vain vie tagersiss Bc a\tlias s be sfeat sits Bie) 1) Ci) | Pe eae re ee Poa Campbell” a. ce as a5 P. B. Peyton, Jr. 
Washington, State Col. of, Pullman, Wash.............-.0--0005 Ob eerie rsteray erat Bee E EEG OMe Ya shove trays folic afavatstess yee STUEEVO NIN AT el aiaccta: tase) vbevess, «0 J. Johnson 
Re aeAP CON: NIV, Oly Seattlen, VViaSkts cis a c)qcpsislslala\siase/siv:-isforn:<'afs acs WOR mercer tc IER ere AU OX sreiacsy ets aivrate, scat ea. NORCO ND lose (han Scrat tee TSS ocko R. O. Petrich 
Bibs MELON) KUMI. 556.5: LOWS, MEO! cso, 2) a sishale napa arate yes'aseitisiainicje)oiaicin Wee teeree tice PCAC BISGH ER a0 oar). /ajecahsinre wuaiaiens-« DU easels co rraaveisie: faysicta s.crntahics J. L. Glaser 
West Virginia Uniy., Morgantown, W. Va...........22222000005 Devielerala Nepeic sivas CVE ROTA Sais cts osz a ataisi a/areie. > Wc CEPA OS fe adtalsie/o coisa) s/aneteisia’= G. J. Batlas 
Wisconsin, Ciniv. of, Madison, WiSec is «care ceieit aie sins sisactie oye ere aye Bietetasm ice ansess apap SN nl Sc. 8) oT ar osc) R GAO EC IS OnE Bi. ERS Dickenson: caiec «.raisisicle =’ A. Lytle 
worcester: Poly. Inst., Worcester,” Massive soncis see csi ems one Lis is Netenystsl aici MOIST 179 GG lRe aint 6) Cae TI CRED Ware Dummicl tess 5. sis ccietis visi s = R. Boyce 
MWvouume: Univ. of, Laramie Wy... ston. cee elie eee ss wees anes Gate oka Stee a GeEEa Se Ghtistet ic: cruatetn’e vw eidra ae RR VVa ess Beas crpacsarietateicis ceisieva< S. Watt 
PeicalreaU Mave NEW SLAVCM,) COMM. Sais warsiw «Oya sn sowie eso saiatarain area ee ie ReaD AS. Goel CONDA Gn tetesie's satel sials, alaceve, Be Ong yatyenc. sucess a's & J. M. Rescoe 
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Geographical District Executive Committees 


Chairman Secretary Chairman, District Committee on 
District (Vice-President, AIEE) ‘(District Secretary) Student Activities 

1 North Eastern..... K.B. McEachron, General Electric Company,....R.G. Lorraine, General Electric Co.,1 River....A.G. Conrad, Yale University, New Haven, 
100 Woodlawn Ave., Pittsfield, Mass. Road, Schenectady, N. Y. Conn. 

2 Middle Eastern....C. A. Powel, Westinghouse Electric and Manu-..J. E. Treweek, Pennsylvania Power and Light....R. C. Gorham, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh\ Pa. Company, 117 E. Broad St., Hazleton, Pa. burgh, Pa. 

3 New York City. ...C.R. Jones, Westinghouse Electric and Manu-....Roy L. Webb, Consolidated Edison Co. of....D.H. Wright, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
facturing Company, 40 Wall Street, New New York, Inc., 4 Irving Place, New York, 
York, N. Y. NYS 

AsSouthern < sence ise J. Elmer Housley, Aluminum Co. of America,....A.S. Hoefflin, Louisville Gas and Electric Co.,....E. A. Bureau, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
Alcoa, Tenn. 311 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. ton, Ky. 

By Great Lakes. .)..~- A. G. Dewars, Northern States Power Com-....N. C. Pearcy, Public Utility Engineering and....H. O. Warner, University of Detroit, Detroit, 
pany, 15 S, 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. Service Corporation, 231 South La Salle Mich. 


Street, Chicago, Ill. 
6 North Central.....Arthur L. Jones, General Electric Co., P. O.....Murray G. Graff, General Electric Co., 650....E. E. Clark, South Dakota State School of 


Box 2331, Denver, Colo. 17th St., Denver, Colo. Mines, Rapid City, S. D. 

7 South West...../..E. T. Mahood, Southwestern Bell Telephone....R. G. Kloeffler, Kansas State College, Man-....W. F. Gray, Texas Technological College, 
Co., 11th and Oak Streets, Kansas City, Mo. hattan, Kans. Lubbock, Tex. 

BME ACHIC Sls os ances Walter C. Smith, General Electric Co., 823....E.M. Wright, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 245....F. W. Maxstadt, California Institute of Tech- 
Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. Market St., San Francisco, Calif. nology, Pasadena, Calif. 

9. North West....... E. W. Schilling, Montana State College,....Herold E. Murdock, Montana Power Com-....R. E. Lindblom, University of Washington, 
Bozeman, Mont. pany, 18 East Main Street, Bozeman, Mont. Seattle, Wash. 

10 Canada...........C.A. Price, Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd.,....John M. Somerville, Canadian Porcelain Co., 

Sanford Ave. N., Hamilton, Ont. Ltd., Box 428, Hamilton, Ont. 


Nore: Each District executive committee includes also the chairmen and secretaries of all Sections within the District, and the District vice-chairman of the national mem- 
bership committee. 
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Sections of the Institute 
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When Membership 


Name District Organized Aug. 1, 1942 Chairman Secretary Secretary’s Address 
ALTON. (£6 cle ose. Dore eA Gal 2. 20). aauete DAR eis K. F. Sibila.. me Aa Go Selimecionn tenis B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 S. Main St., Akron, Ohio bx 
Alabama......... Arista WAYS 2252295 eters nna ies once G. W. McGrackent ..M. V. Zimmerman. .Commonwealth and Southern Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 
PSSEZOTL EL stata he atorohe BescciMan. 225142 catches BT estacstts G. F. Maughmer....E. A. Gissel........Central Arizona Lt. & Pwr. Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Boston s sieieeecia eins Pieeekebs 1357037 5 om. Slates Re GePorteni es akeawc W. I. Middleton. ...Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Central Indiana... 5....Jan. 12,712..... ISS cta Wa Exc ENC etenletalelecers = C. R. Swenson...... 240 North Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chicago. ec eaten Dever ....E. C. Minteer......Minteer & Josler, 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 
Gincinnati-. oss). OR ie . .F. J. Breen, Jr 3821 Delmar Ave., Cheviot, Ohio 
Cleveland®\.)\95- 2 2esde Sept 2is {OT ane SAGk wate C. A. Harrington, ...D. Ramadanoff..... The National Carbon Co., W. 73rd St. & N.Y.C.R.R., Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus........ Die Mat. 17, 222K 5 igure Si AsiMartipi ts. S. O. Evanseso. «5:5 Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Connecticut....... Tea Apr UGH 21 scree 5 inden Ciele A. G. Conrad...... CDi Hewittinen: 2: 227 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 
Denver: s easecinns Gu racMay 18,715) are ABO ayer H. B. Palmer........Hubert Sharp....... Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co., P. O. Box 960, Denver, Colo. 
East Tennessee.... 4....Sept. 2,°36..... LAS sete R. A. Hopkins...... . B. H. McCoin...... City of Knoxville Electric Dept., Knoxville, Tenn. 
LAs eens Spa pac SS Joiee jane Lt Terns 65a as C. M. Davis........- We DE Bearcesence nn 4121 Sassafras St., Erie, Pa. 
Bloridas ic 255/221) 4 ial Jat. 28, Oh ae ole BOTS crete Cag Pits ceaisiers piavels Joseph Welle ciel: <7. University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
Fort Wayne....... 5a Agee 4, 708. oes 93... .-5. D, Summers....... W. W. Brooks....... General Electric Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Georgia’ cise ms 457.) Jans T4204 ear 1195 wae J. M. Flanigen...... Carl Evang sis ve tantee Electrical South, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Houstonseee enlace Vo 5g EU Oe titers 1:33) es P. H. Underwood....S. C. Commander...2615 Fannin St., Houston, Texas 
TOWas 2 ai jcia =e aes BAB iit oy eer Rei 84. occ Tis Ae WWare crema. ere Wie BB GaSte rear tere Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Rthacas anes acta: Leena OCs: Once 5S) eipiere H.-G. Smathers URAC AGIA. nretune Cornell University, Franklin Hall, Ithaca, N. Y, 
Kansas City....... oie et PY kA caih Ofvrara rats TST vate GC. Gy Roush ew .s«. GEMiiityulles aertee P. O. Box 679, Kansas City, Mo. 
Lehigh Valley..... PA Pret 49) see Ca ar he AY a LSS sec Bx Beene crreisstnate L,, Zs budortsc nes... Penn. Power and Light Co., 135 N. Washington St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Los Angeles....... Sie eave 9508 = ae BAO. class T. M. Blakeslee...... P.-L: Johnsonweden.e Box 5300, Metropolitan Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville sic. .,s5 42a. Oct: 159° 262-1 Vasee M. M. Hughes...... L. G: Weiser. ...... Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 1618 Heyburn Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
Woy ere crsisnie «edie Lis egAUgs 225 ATAe are DB Gs yy Se Ja ER Gontia eects aes M. S. Wilson....... General Electric Co., Factory 2nd L., West Lynn, Mass. 
Madison.......... Belen )ans 6,700 aed TS Meta RRS Kono ier seteisiere E. J. Van Duesen. ..2702 Sommers Ave., Madison Wis. 
Mansfield......... Dasa eWAharss 0, (397 omtale Avert H. QO. Whiteley. 2... J. M. Robinson..... North Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio 
Maryland........ Dass Wecs 16,206 eaters BOD ervey: EL ye Casey, aaastne « Bu VaniNess. it: 1503 Lexington Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
Memphis......... 4... May: 23,730... 2:5 56) cats he PsArgoy aun vee Herman Leightman. . Memphis Light, Gas and Water Div., 179 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn, 
MexiCosn asc tales Beene) Une 295 722 aie SO eae GiRODIES jie ere a1) tarstes) ae ROSA Senate throat Mexican Lt. & Pwr. Co., Ltd., Gante No. 20, Mexico, D.F. Mexico 
Michigan......... Batente AML Sy 7 hives ALS ers M. B. Stout... 20... DW Bishopisy'sias cone 134 Englewood Ave , Detroit, Mich. 
Milwaukee. seecart) Daaeskeb. bic 1Oo cate Keone Be Win Bush ranteeets Toe. Jochem ssi si Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 315 N. 12th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minnesota........ Der ADEa | (gh Oeatarere 98 ceiie Wm. Endicott....... C. W. Letherts 04. Northern States Power Co., 15 So. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Montana......... Diese §UNe- 24, Oleteistere noon DAK Brakekii..eac Ge RY Davisiv. vesiens Montana Power Co., Butte, Montana 
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1. Technical -Subject 
« Index 


A 2,500,000-Kva Compressed-Air Powerhouse Breaker. 
Ludwig, Wilcox, Baker......... 235-41; disc. 414 
Abnormal Currents in Distribution Transformers Due to 
Lightning. Bryant, Newman... .564-8; disc. 1003 
Acceleration-Oscillogram Method of Motor-Torque 
Measurement. Atkinson, Downie. .7—-9; disc. 473 
Acoustics and the Quiet Train Ride. Jack.......... 
Mpg alata wala = Ja» falas ithe Ma eb 382-92; disc. 417 
Adjustable-Speed Wind-Tunnel Drive, Large. Clymer. 
ty CURR ees errs rics 156-8; disc. 456 
Admittance-Vector Locus, Current-Transformer Per- 
formance Based on. Schwager... .26-30; disc. 465 
Air-Blast Circuit Breaker, Field Tests and Performance of 
a High-Speed 138-Ky. Sporn, Strang.......... 


1 CRS ai 6 BE a ene 1-6; disc. 412 
Air-Blast Circuit-Breaker Installations in Canada, Some. 
Btaberl MOOT «sini ne et ace sies 859-63; disc. 1073 


Air-Blast Circuit Breakers, Design and Operation of 
High-Voltage Axial. Leuthold. .869-75; disc. 1073 
Air-Blast Station-Type Circuit Breakers, Field Tests on 
High-Capacity. Strang, Skeats. .100—-04; disc. 409 
Air Circuit Breaker for Mercury-Arc-Rectifier Anode 
Circuits and Its Relation to the Arc-Back Problem, 
A New Multiple High-Speed. Seaman, Morton. . 
oo et rr eh 788-96; disc. 1057 
Air-Cooled Oil-Immersed Power Transformers by Hot- 
Spot Temperatures, Emergency Overloading of. 
Montsinger, Ketchum.......... 906-16; disc. 993 
Air Corps Wind Tunnel at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
Variable-Speed Drive for United States Army. 


Dickey, Laffoon, Kilgore......... 126-30; disc. 456 
Air Operating Mechanism for Oil Circuit Breakers, A 
Compressed-, Cunningham, Hill............. 
oa date OE TSE ORS ee 695-8; disc. 1019 
Air Powerhouse Breaker, A 2,500,000-Kva Compressed-. 
Ludwig, Wilcox, Baker.,....... 235-41; disc. 414 


(Air Transportation) A Study of the Modified Kramer or 
Asynchronous-Synchronous Cascade Variable-Speed 
Drive. Liwschitz, Kilgore.........+.0.00+ 255-60 

(Air Transportation) Large Adjustable-Speed Wind- 
Tunnel Drive. Clymer.......... 156-8; disc. 456 

(Air Transportation) Magnetic-Drag Tachometer, The. 
RPAMERC Have t ins Oe Fs arsssraily aie cote cs rele cierto s 366-9 

Aircraft, A D-C Telemeter or D-C Selsyn for. Jewell, 
Ree eerste Suara oe tiaycistel ars a lan taere eats 314-17 

Aircraft Generators, The Application of Voltage Regu- 
latorsto. Thompson, Crever.............. 363-5 

Aircraft Voltage Regulator and Cutout. Jones, Exner, 
Daa Cerer Metetate Se lcletc ah Macatee Salas Toe ies nels 334-9 

A-C Electric Locomotives on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
—Protection and Tonnage Rating, Single-Phase. 
“CRAGIN A ESHER BOD ONL BO Ao Osea ae 224-8 

A-C Motor, Theory of the Brush-Shifting. Conrad, 
Zweig, Clarke. 


2 LOLS OO GURU REBAR SEAGG o Oe creas oe 502-06 
UGG Hig 6 cin Spee tec iis CSR O SEE 507-13 
A-C Network Analysis Using Resistance Networks, 
Method for, Enns............ 875-80; disc. 1069 
A-C Power-Transmission Systems, Stability Study of. 
BROLULRaiatd col Acteipaicterersterel «ete te 893-905; disc. 1046 
A-C Systems, Standardized Load-Center Unit Substa- 
tions for Low-Voltage. Hunter, Page....... S19 =25 


A-C Wave Form, Its Determination and Standardiza- 
tion, History of. Bedell..... ....864-8; disc. 1071 
Altitudes in Colorado, Lightning Investigation at High. 
Robertson, Lewis, Foust......... 201-08; disc. 453 
Ambient-Temperature Conditions, Application of Ap- 
paratus and Conductors Under Various. Hell- 
mund, McAuley....... aietsber se alee 553-8; disc, 992 
American Gas and Electric Company, Lightning In- 
vestigation on 132-Kv Transmission System of the. 


KSrOss LAP pPertelwietiala cae == 178-85; disc. 450, 974 
Amplidyne Generator, Steady-State Theory of the. 
Graybeal..... pyerdteiseatayal crefets easy 750-6; disc. 1049 


Analysis of Circuit-Breaker Performance When Switch- 
ing Large Capacitor Banks, Tests and. Schroeder, 
Bochne: Butler, .... 6s. k sae ens 821-31; disc. 1020 

Analysis of Short Circuits for Distribution Systems. 
DNR svete aba ls Jaca iavc,0 «hed ere ere 757-64; disc. 1048 


Pages 349-482 comprise the June 1942 “Supplement 
to Electrical Engineering—Transactions Section’?; 
pages 893-1076 the December 1942 Supplements 
pages beyond 1076 appear only in the 1942 Transac- 
tions volume. 


1942, Vor. 61 


INDEX 


Analysis of the Application of High-Speed Reclosing 
Breakers to Transmission Systems. Crary, Kennedy, 
Ai fole's bgc\) (eee oePey ae a eae 339-48; disc. 423 
Analysis, Rectifier Terminology and Circuit. Willis, 
Pferskinid 25.5..:<.-<-e ot oatecieieteie nw, ue 496-9; disc. 974 
Analysis Using Resistance Networks, Method for A-C 
Networks | Enns... //oute aera 875-80; disc. 1069 
Analytical Treatment for Establishing Load-Cycle Rat- 
ings of Ignitrons. Marshall, Arnott.............+ 
SAND stars fire Bente cks/s' 0c: serch hace eater Te 545-8; disc. 1051 
Analyzer, A Turbine-Governor Performance. Osbon. 
(1941 Transactions, November section, pages 
DOM Prada sce +=: »+ie 5s eee a ee 3k Disc. 393 
Anode Circuits and Its Relation to the Arc-Back Prob- 
lem, A New Multiple High-Speed Air Circuit 
Breaker for Mercury-Arc Rectifier. Seaman, Mor- 
TONiscm aieapee Giabe ics ss ais bare iahere wie 788-96; disc. 1057 
Apparatus and Conductors Under Various Ambient- 
Temperature Conditions, Application of. Hell- 
MUNG MCAWIEY’. 0.0 6 ao a eet 553-8; disc. 992 
Application of Apparatus and Conductors Under Various 
Ambient-Temperature Conditions. Hellmund, 
INTGATIEVinide lis) e-s-e's cds oT UeRDS 553-8; disc. 992 
Application of High-Speed Reclosing Breakers to Trans- 
mission Systems, Analysis of the. Crary, Kennedy, 
WV. GOGTOW Scie Fins Nore ci tie er edie iets 339-48; disc, 423 
Application of Vacuum-Tube Oscillators to Inductive 
and Dielectric Heating in Industry. Jordan. .831-4 
Application of Voltage Regulators to Aircraft Generators, 


‘They Thompson, sGrever v7 acieeete di cen 363-5 
Arc—a Valuable Industrial Tool, The Carbon. Kalb. . 
i582 9 PPC eae Pe lee ie Saar ia: 581-5 


Arc-Back Problem, A New Multiple High-Speed Air 
Circuit Breaker for Mercury-Arc-Rectifier Anode 
Circuits and Its Relation to the. Seaman, Mor- 
ROM fer and stele conttevenabepenn chee aagte 788-96; disc. 1057 

Army Air Corps Wind Tunnel at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, Variable-Speed Drive for United States. 


Dickey, Laffoon, Kilgore........ 126-30; disc. 456 
Arrester Performance Characteristics, Distribution-Type 
Lightning. (Committee Report)..........--- 132 


Arresters, Field Investigation of the Characteristics of 
Lightning Currents Discharged by. Gross, 
IMcGannt Beck occlu csiins saree 266-71; disc. 461 

Arresters, Modern Cathode-Ray Oscillograph for Testing 
Lightning. Wade, Carpenter, MacCarthy (Com- 


mittee Report) (cise <b ails sac ...549-53; disc. 982 
Arresters, Modern Impulse Generators for Testing 
Lightning.  Brownlee.......... 539-44; disc. 984 


Asynchronous-Synchronous Cascade Wariable-Speed 
Drive, A Study of the Modified Kramer or. Liw- 


BCDILZ AK Ug oreece nner cette sama ecicciani © 255-60 
Automatic Stations, 1930-1941, Bibliography on (Com- 
mittee Report)..... Se MARS alia ie is hia’ 1111-32 


‘(Automatic Stations) Multichannel Carrier-Current 
Facilities for a Power Line. Sandstrom, Foster... . 
Sipser ence nermtelneete Ge aime ere aaa bral 71-6; disc. 469 

Axial Air-Blast Circuit Breakers, Design and Operation 
of High-Voltage. Leuthold. ...869-75; disc. 1073 

Axis, Saturated Synchronous Machines Under Transient 
Conditions in the Pole. Riidenberg...........55 
wiscelaisrate apatateysecrnieyareistave’siniay aie’ aya'e 297-306; disc. 444 


Banks, High-Voltage Fusing of Transformer. Marsh, 
PG ASS Se btete a Wie een neichautinintainne eae 533-5; disc. 977 
Banks, Tests and Analysis of Circuit-Breaker Performance 
When Switching Large Capacitor. Schroeder, 
Boshue; ‘Butler, ... ccc on ace oui 821-31; disc. 1020 
(Basic Sciences) Energy Flow in Electric Systems—the 
Vi Energy-Flow Postulate. Slepian............. 
MMT Sse asa caves a's ate pincer one ens ie 835-41; disc. 1054 


(Basic Sciences) Formulas for Calculating Short-Circuit 
Stresses for Bus Supports for Rectangular Tubular 
Gonductors: “Higgins. «)tac.waee cies wae 578-80 

(Basic Sciences) Formulas for the Magnetic-Field 


Strength Near a Cylindrical Coil. Dwight........ 
Beate Ctetets  steinit aes nnseetxetaters cies ws 327-33; disc. 445 
(Basic Sciences) High-Frequency Coaxial-Line Calcula- 
cos, Raee Darrick o. he.s .tetan on cis erase. 526-30 


(Basic Sciences) History of A-C Wave Form, Its Deter- 
mination and Standardization. Bedell........... 

O49 Aad iy do BROT O MOSO ADEE 864-8; disc. 1071 
Basic Sciences) Inverse Functions of Complex Quanti- 
CHRO WiEbt es auc tate hibits coe eee 850-3 
(Basic Sciences) On Eddy Currents in a Rotating Disk. 
Sy eheue pec asker sume eBoy . 681-4 
(Basic Sciences) Reactance and Skin Effect of Concentric 
Tubular Conductors. Dwight. ..513-18; disc. 976 
(Basic Sciences) Saturated Synchronous Machines Under 
Transient Conditions in the Pole Axis, Riden- 
hereon pam cntacm iis neceie 297-306; disc. 444 


Technical-Subject Index 


(Basic Sciences) The Effect of Initial Conditions on Sub- 
harmonic Currents in a Nonlinear Series Circuit. 


ATI SLIG Seater te wieatart ele Sinead Wayeinca ts aleuh area Oy 
(Basic Sciences) The Electrical Strength of Nitrogen and 
Freon Under Pressure. Skilling, Brenner......... 


ROSNY Lass Sie pulang on a 6. aa aryl g aveeacy! a 191-5; disc. 441 
Behavior of Directional Relays, Factors Which Influence 


Re OS DADOAL at tats att craleainye apni ski hance 942-52 
Bibliography on Automatic Stations, 1931-1941 (Com- 
MHOC REPO) aa cance ve nh al Cneew side 1111-32 
Bibliography on Circuit-Interrupting Devices, 1928- 
1940. (Committee Report)........... 1077-1100 
Bibliography on Electrical Safety—1930-1941. .(Com- 
BOLERO RCO rOLY) en cicteipesiils she, crete sre sialeaiaT 1101-10 


Bimetal Type of Thermal Watt-Demand Meter, Theo- 
retical Possibilities in an Internally Heated. 
WTA GE gic/ always esses alelsisssinsrehi tats 764-70; disc. 986 

Board of Directors, Report of the...........+- 1136-49 

Brakes for High-Speed Trains With Particular Reference 
to Their Electrical Features, Electropneumatic. 
INES aire as alien Ye tators Tyetera ena Mel adele Satna 137-42 

Branch Circuits on Power Supplies of 600 Volts and 
Less, Thermal Co-ordination of Motors, Control, 
BOG CDSN. | POMC acids oc) si o(eiiele « 483-7; disc. 975 

Breaker, A Fast Circuit. Bohn, Jensen. .165-8; disc. 405 

Breaker, A 2,500,000-Kva Compressed-Air Power- 
house. Ludwig, Wilcox, Baker. ..235-41; disc, 414 

Breaker, Field Tests and Performance of a High-Speed 
138-Ky Air-Blast Circuit. Sporn, Strang........ 
OS ASHES CUEO SCH AOD MIC ALe t FOE ECE a 1-6; dise. 412 

Breaker for Mercury-Arc-Rectifier Anode Circuits and 
Its Relation to the Arc-Back Problem, A New 
Multiple High-Speed Air Circuit. Seaman, Mor- 
ORV oats nie aici oksiee gale hate e's he ak 788-96; disc. 1057 

Breaker Installations in Canada, Some Air-Blast Circuit-. 
Haberl Moore nih sae cela cere 859-63; disc. 1073 

Breaker Performance, Transient Recovery Voltages and 
Cireuit-. Van Sickle.......... 804-13; disc. 1014 

Breaker Performance When Switching Large Capacitor 


Banks, Tests and Analysis of Circuit-. Schroeder, 
Poenne, Butler wes sons pce s 821-31; disc. 1020 
Breaker Testing Station, High-Capacity Circuit-. 
MacNeill, Batten. ......00.e0008- 49-53; disc. 406 


Breakers, A Compressed-Air Operating Mechanism for 
Oil Circuit. Cunningham, Hill. . 695-8; disc. 1019 
Breakers, Design and Operation of High-Voltage Axial 
Air-Blast Circuit. Leuthold..... 869-75; disc. 1073 
Breakers, Field Tests on High-Capacity Air-Blast Sta- 
tion-Type Circuit. Strang, Skeats..........0005 
SH HAR CPA DS COSTS ATR Oa 100-04; disc, 409 
Breakers, Field Tests on High-Capacity Station Circuit. 
ESTING V7.7 bite laisse AT et cae Pa ks urea) fat 31-6; disc. 408 
Breakers for High-Speed Single-Pole Tripping and Re- 
closing, Relays and. Goldsborough, Hill......... 
PI OtaL eisinratetal nate’ witteioie:aiksa vas w/e aca ace 77-81; disc. 429 
Breakers to Transmission Systems, Analysis of the Applica- 
tion of High-Speed Reclosing. Crary, Kennedy, 
MOOR rOW: Fel sisie ci ainicisiethat'sie miele7e 339-48; disc. 423 


Brush-Shifting A-C Motor, Theory of the. Conrad, 
Zweig, Clarke. 

Partebll carseat, cei niatate Saeuassebvale: Wis, vs Atwiaigyatacs 502-06 

BattaL With atebatetarsinlsrel aleve ih eete Oeielereca.aCeieisisi< 507-13 

Burying Telephone Cables, Recent Developments in. 

VON ECT eit ont 1d TSE ry cone ROR RC ORME ALC eet 169-74 

Bus Characteristics, Three-Winding Transformer Ring-. 

Bills, MaGArthurnieic.snise cues ss 848-9; disc. 1066 

Bus Protection, Linear Couplers for, Harder, Klemmer, 

Sonnemann, Wentz..........++: 241-8; disc. 463 


Bus Supports for Rectangular Tubular Conductors, 
Formulas for Calculating Short-Circuit Stresses for, 
PURSES ss Gikiats eral eitis asc abee dre. mimenenisl ss 578-80 


Cable—II, Load Ratings of. Halperin...........++- 
Md Taina Schv 0 SADE ie 930-42; disc. 1040 


Cable, Low-, Medium-, and High-Pressure Gas-Filled. 


Shanikline tom nmenreisiices «csiitsievere 719-26; disc. 1021 
Cable, 120-Ky Compression-Type. Faucett, Komives, 
Collins, Atkinson............... 652-7; disc. 1021 
Cable, 120-Kv High-Pressure Gas-Filled. Faucett, 
Komives, Collins, Atkinson..... 658-65; disc, 1021 


Cables in Canada, Design, Manufacture, and Installa- 
tion of 120-Kv Oil-Filled. Farnham, Titus. 


CRG SESE Ce hS OHS. Ca CORIEET Oe ZOE 881-9; die: “1074 
Cables, Recent Developments in Burying Telephone, 
Fisher, Smith..... Ra ite tei wank, tata ce rataran gaa 169-74 


Calculation of Circuit Transient Recovery Voltages. 
Practical. Adams, Skeats, Van Sickle, Sillers.....- 


RRS EO nincpirin wae edie ste ichasv eras 771-9; disc. 1017 
Calculation of Fault Currents, Simplified. (Committee 
Report) ace eerrs cae ARERR L: Catt clo 1133-35 
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Calculations, High-Frequency Coaxial-Line. Race, 
LearriGkies om oie ee ee ee pawl nie a 526-30 
Calorimetric Method for Determining Efficiencies of 
Electric Machines. Siegfried, Thulin........530-2 
Canada, Design, Manufacture, and Installation of 120- 
Kv Oil-Filled Cablesin. Farnham, Titus........ 


Bea rahe Seater eine eat ol epee 881-9; disc. 1074 
Canada, Some Air-Blast Circuit-Breaker Installations in. 
Haherl Moore. one os ce seen = 859-63; disc. 1073 


Capacitor Banks, Tests and Analysis of Circuit-Breaker 
Performance When Switching Large. Schroeder, 
Boehne, Butler?. 3. -. 30k = 821-31; disc. 1020 


Capacitor Motor, Current Loci for the. McFarland. . 
She coke Scie aca eta cleo Ops SSE oie ec 152-6 
Capacitors for Transmission Circuits, Series. Starr, 
Rvancway cca - seites ee tee 963-73; disc. 1044 
Car panne Results in Pittsburgh, PCC. Clardy.. 
Soe aA oo Sen Daa aso 214-17; disc. 400 
Carbon Arc—a Valuable Industrial Tool, The. Kalb. 
Brin murals 8 AR soe ce ne ae ee me 581-5 
Carrier-Current Facilities for a Power Line, Mult- 
channel. Sandstrom, Foster....... 71-6; disc. 469 
Carrier Telegraph System, Frequency-Modulated. 
Bramhall, Boughtwood..............-...-- 36-9 
Cars, A Control-System for Modern Multiple-Unit 
Rapid-Transit. Moore... eso ee eee or 142-7 


Cascade Variable-Speed Drive, A Study of the Modified 
Kramer or Asynchronous-Synchronous. Liwschitz, 


Cathode-Ray Oscillograph for Testing Lightning Ar- 
resters, Modern. Wade, Carpenter, MacCarthy. . 
SR ne TSO ODO IE Si gOS 549-53; disc. 982 
Cellulose Insulation, Factors Affecting the Mechanical 
Deterioration of. Clark......... 742-9; disc. 991 
Characteristics, Distribution-Type Lightning-Arrester 
Performance. (Committee Report).........- 132 
Characteristics of Current Transformers During Faults, 
Transient. Concordia, Weygandt, Shott......... 
EAD Ai SOE A ix ers 280-6; disc. 469 
Characteristics of Driven Grounds—II, Impulse and 
60-Cycle. Bellaschi, Armington, Snowden........ 
stein, So Spie ienie Rene ee oe SS 349-63; disc. 446 
Characteristics of Electric-Power Systems, Transient 
Recovery-Voltage. St. Clair, Adams...........- 
SAT Ge sae ee eo ey - 666-9; disc. 1016 
Characteristics of Lighting Currents Discharged by Ar- 
resters, Field Investigation of the. Gross, McCann, 


Beck. Fes aon ew ee eee bas. 266-71; disc. 461 
Characteristics, Three-Winding Transformer Ring-Bus. 
Bills; MacArthur, 2% 522+. s0es 848-9; disc. 1066 
Chicago Subway, Electric Facilities and Operating Plan 
for the First. DeLeuw.......... 780-7; disc. 980 
Cireuit Analysis, Rectifier Terminology and. Willis, 
Perskind 4 oo. ss0k Jaceweniasteee ae 496-9; disc. 974 


Circuit Breaker, A Fast. Bohn, Jensen............. 
Saesats Sins Sosa ee, Aa Ie CR ee 165-8; disc. 405 
Circuit Breaker, Field Tests and Performance of a High- 
Speed 138-Kv Air-Blast. Sporn, Strang.......... 
SA SHESORAL Gor aso asec meres 1-6; disc. 412 
Circuit Breaker for Mercury-Arc-Rectifier Anode Cir- 
cuits and Its Relation to the Arc-Back Problem, A 
New Multiple High-Speed Air. Seaman, Morton. . 
PET onn Met oens tic 5) Seer See 788-96; disc. 1057 
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